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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  OPIUM. 


FINAL    REPORT. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Scope  of  the  Inquiry. 

TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty,  we  the  undersigned  Commissiouers  appointed  to  inquire 
into  matters  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  India  and  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  opium,  desire  humbly  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty  our  Final  Report  upon  the 
questions  referred  to  us  for  investig'ation. 

2.  The  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  this  Order  of 
Commission,  is  as  follows  : —  reference. 

Having  regard  to  the  strong  objections  urged,  on  moral  grounds,  to  the  system  by  which  the 
Indian  opium  revenue  is  raised,  this  House  presses  on  the  Government  of  India  to  continue  their 
policy  of  greatly  diminishing  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  production  and  sale  of  opium, 
and  desires  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint 
a  Royal  Commission  to  report  as  to  : — 

I.  Whetlier  the  growth  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  opium  in  British  India 
should  be  prohibited  except  for  medical  purposes,  and  whether  this  prohibition  could  be 
extended  to  the  Native  States  ; 
II.  The  nature  of  the  existing  arrangements  with  the  Native  States  in  respect  of  the  transit  of 
opium  through  British  territory,  and  on  what  terms,  if  any,  these  arrangements  could 
be  with  justice  terminated  ; 

III.  The  effect  on  the  finances  of  India  of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  and  export  of  opium,  taking 

into  consideration  (a)    the  compensation  payable,  (6)  the  cost  of  the  necessary  preventive 
measures,  (c)  the  loss  of  revenue  ; 

IV.  Whether  any  change  short  of  total  prohibition  should  be  made  in   the  system  at  present 

followed  for  regulating  and  restricting  the  opium  traffic,  and  for  raising  a  revenue 
therefrom  ; 
V.  The  consumption  of  opium  by  the  different  races  and  in  the  different  districts  in  India,  and 
the  effect  of  such  consumption  on  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people ; 
"VI.  The  disposition  of  the  people  of  India  in  regard  to  (a)  the  use  of  opium  for  non-medical 
purposes,  and  (6)  their  willingness  to  bear,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of  prohibitive 
measures. 

3.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Government  of  India,  we  opened  our  inquiry,  on  the  8th  of 
September  1893,  by  taking  in  London  the  evidence  there  available  which  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade  was  desirous  of  placing  before  us.  As  it 
appeared  that  the  majority  of  its  witnesses  referred  chiefly  to  the  subject  in  connexion 
with  China,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  call  for  evidence  from  some  of  the  persons 
present  in  England  who  have  held  responsible  posts  under  the  British  Government  in 
that  country,  and  the  opportunity  was  also  taken  of  obtaining  the  views  on  the  Indian 
aspect  of  the  question  of  several  witnesses  of  special  experience,  medical  and  adminis- 
trative, who  have  retired  from  sei'vice  abroad.  Looking  also  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indian  opium  revenue  depends  upon  the  export  trade  in  the  drug,  which  is 
principally  with  China  and  the  Straits,  and  that  prohibition  of  the  production  of  opium 
in  India  would  involve  destruction  of  that  trade,  we  thought  it  impossible  to  form  a 
complete  judgment  on  the  moral  objections  raised  against  the  Indian  opium  revenue 
system  without  considering  the  effects  of  that  trade  abroad.  We  decided,  therefore, 
to  request  the  Governors  of  the  Straits  and  Hong  Kong  and  Your  Majesty's  Minister 
in  China  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  -competent  witnesses  in  the  form  of  answers  to 


jjq^j,-. j^;  ijas  not  been  found  possible  to  adhere  consistently  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices  to 

the  method  of  spelling  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India. 

A  glossary  of  Indian  terms  used  in  the  Evidence  and  the  Appendices  has  been  added  to  our   Proceedings. 
It  is    however,  desirable  to  explain  in  this  place  the  Indian  weights  and  measures  : — 

amaund     =     40  sers.  a  masha      =     15  grains 

a  ser  =       2057  lbs.,  or  16  chataks,  or  80  tolas.  a  rati  =       2  grains, 

a  tola  =   180  grains.  »  ,  ,,   . 

The  terms  lakh  and  crore  are   frequently  used  in  the  Evidence  and  Appendices.     A  lakh  is  100,000  and  a 
crore  10,000,000.     It  is  not  uncommon  in  India  to  write  these  figures  thus,  1,00,000,  and  1,00,00,000, 
E    82030.  A 
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interrogatories.     Copies  of  the  questions  thus  sent  out  under  the  authority  of    the 
Commission,  with  the  answers  received,  are  given  in  Vol.  V.  of  our  Proceedings. 

4.  Our  sittings  in  London  were  concluded  about  the  middle  of  September.  We 
then  adjourned  to  meet  again,  in  Calcutta;  "We  resumed  the  taking  of  evidence  on 
the  18th  of  November  1893. 

5.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  came  before  us  at  Calcutta.  In  their  evidence 
they  dealt  with  the  opium  question  under  many  aspects,  and  their  examination 
occupied  our  attention  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  year.  During  this  period  a  section 
of  the  Commission  consisting  of  Sir  J.  Lyall,  Sir  W.  Roberts,  Mr.  Mowbray,  and 
Mr.  Pease,,  was  deputed  to  pursue  the  local  inquiry  in  Burma,  whilst  their  colleagues 
continued  the  hearing  of  evidence  at  Calcutta.  These  sittings  were  brought  to  a 
close  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  members  who  had  visited  Burma,  and  the 
Commission  was  able  to  begin  its  tour  through  Upper  India  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
1894. 

6.  Your  Commissioners  commenced  their  journey  with  a  visit  to  Patna,  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  two  opium  agencies  under  the  Government  of  India.  Leaving 
Patna,  we  proceeded  successively  to  the  cities  of  Benares,  Lucknow,  Ambala,  Lahore, 
Delhi,  and  Agra.  The  evidence  regarding  the  Native  States  in  Rajputana  was  taken  at 
Jeypore  and  Aj  mer,  and  early  in  February  a  section  of  the  Commission  visited  Indore, 
where  a  similar  inquiry  was  held  in  reference  to  the  Native  States  in  Malwa  and  the 
rest  of  the  Central  India  Agency.  The  other  members  of  the  Commission  proceeded  to 
Ahmedabad,  as  being  the  most  convenient  centre  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  from 
the  numerous  States  under  the  political  control  of  the  Bombay  Covernment  in  G-ujarat. 
The  full  Commission  reassembled  at  Bombay,  where,  after  taking  further  evidence,  the 
inquiry  in  India  was  concluded  on  the^22nd  of  February.  Public  sittings  were  held 
on  70  of  the  83  working  days  spent  in  India.  After  we  left  Patna,  indeed,  there  were 
only  two  working  days  that  were  not  thus  occupied. 

7.  Before  leaving  India  a  special  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held,  in  order  that 
the  general  conclusions  on  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry  might  be  discussed  whilst 
the  evidence  was  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  in  oral  consultation  with  our  colleagues  the 
Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  and  Mr.  Haridas  Veharidas,  who  might  probably  be  prevented 
from  attending  the  sittings  to  be  subsequently  held  in  London.  After  full  discussion 
in   which  our   Indian    colleagues   took    an    active   part,    we    adopted    certain    draft 

p.  95-97.        resolutions,  which  form  the  basis  of  our  Report.     They  are  quoted  at  length  in  the 
concluding  Section. 

8.  It  is  advisable  to  offer  here  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  nature  and  source 
of  the  evidence  on  which  are  based  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 
Taking  into  view  that  India  is  a  country  of  vast  extent  and  varied  climatic  conditions 
peopled  with  many  races  with  distinctive  customs,  it  was  obviously  imperative  to  hear 
the  evidence  of  a  multitude  of  witnesses.  In  forming  our  opinions  we  have  endeavoured 
to  appraise  the  testimony  of  each  individual  or  class  under  the  strictest  limitations  of 
social  or  territorial  experience.  We  lay  some  stress  on  this  point,  because,  in  reo-ard  to 
at  least  one  aspect  of  the  question  under  investigation,  the  sentiment  or  disposition  of 
the  population  at  large,  and  not  merely  the  existence  of  certain  concrete  facts  is 
directly  in  issue  before  us. 

9.  The  necessity  for  expediting  the  work  at  each  centre  precluded  us  from  hearing 
the  evidence  in  a  definite  and  uniform  sequence  of  subjects,  an  a,rrangement  which 
has  its  obvious  convenience  and  which,  accordingly,  was  recommended  to  us  by  the 
Cover ament  of  India  in  framing  the  outline  of  proceedings.  At  the  outset  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  observe  some  system  in  this  respect,  but  experience  soon  proved 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  to  examine  such  witnesses  as 
might  from  time  to  time  be  in  attendance,  irrespective  of  the  purport  of  what  they  had 
to  state  before  us. 

10.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  questions  have  been  raised  as  to   the  amount  and 
character  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  us,  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  connexion  with  the  production  of  evidence  and  the  selection  of  witnesses 
We  think  it  due  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Government  of  India  to  deal   with  thi"- 
subject  in  some  detail,  and  to  give  in  decided  terms  the  judgment  we  have  formed 
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11.  The  first  intiination  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India  with  reference  to  V.  p.  362. 
the  production  of  evidence  is  contained  in   a  telegram  of  the  15th  of  August  1893, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  from  the  latter,  on  behalf 

of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  assuming  that  the  Covernment  of  India  would 
arrange  "  the  course  of  inquiry,  places  to  be  visited,  and  witnesses."  In  their  reply  the 
Grovernment  of  India  stated,  "  We  shall  be  prepared  to  suggest  non-official  witnesses 
"  who  will  give  independent  evidence,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to  specially  search  for 
"  witnesses  who  will  give  evidence  against  opium.  We  presume  this  will  be  done  by 
"  the  Anti-Opium  Society." 

12.  In  pursuance  of  this  telegram  and  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Chairman,  ^-  P-  ^63. 
the  Grovernment  of  India,  on  the  8th  of  September  1893,  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  course 

which  it  was  thought  might  be  conveniently  observed  in  conducting  the  inquiry,  and 
a  general  outline  of  the  route  which  the  Commission  might  follow  in-  the  ordering  of 
its  tour  throughout  the  Provinces  of  India.  The  Government  of  India,  howerer, 
desired  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  proposing  a  programme  and  itinerary  they  were 
merely  putting  forward  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission,  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  facilitating  the  completion  of  our  labours.  All  questions  connected 
with  the  course  of  inquiry,  places  to  be  visited,  and  witnesses  to  be  examined,  were  to 
be  finally  decided  by  the  Commission. 

13.  The  .Resolution  of  the  G  overnment  of  India  of  the  8th  of  September  1893,  with  the  ^-  P-  364. 
proposed  itinerary  and  course  of  inquiry,  was  forwarded  with  a  covering  despatch  of  the 

20th  pf  September  1893  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission..  .  It  was  also  communicated  to  the  Local  Governments  and 
Administrafcions'of  British  India  ;  to  the  Foreign  Department  for  communication  to  the 
Agents  of  the  Governor  General  in.Rajputana  and  Central  India,  and  to  the  Residents  at 
Hyderabad  and  Baroda,  and  to  the  Adjutant-  General  in  India. 

14.  The  original  itinerary  proposed  by  the  Government  of  India  Was  of  ail 
extended,  character,  which  it  would  have_  been  quite  impossible. , for  the  Commission 
to  have  completed  in  the  course  of  one  winter.  We  were,  therefore  compelled 
to.  contract  its  scope,  and  to  omit  from  our  tour  tracts  in  w:hich,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Assam,  an  investigation  on  the  spot  had  been  specially  recommended  by  .the 
Government.  In  tl^e  final .  arrangements  made  after  our  arrival  in  Calcutta,  the  .visits 
toOrissa,  North-Eastern  Bengal,  Assam,  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  Hyderabad 
and  the  Madras  Presidency  were  abandoned,  and  the  Government  of  India  were 
requested  to  arrange  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  from  these  places  at  Calcutta  and 
Bombay.  Many  other  centres  of  inquiry  in  the  other  provinces  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  Government  of  India  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  limited  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission. 

15.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Government  of  India,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Commission,  had  made  arrangements  through  the  various  local  Governments  and 
Adininistrations  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  at  Calcutta  and  at  the  other  centres  of . 
inquiry  decided  on  by  the  Commission.     These  witnesses  may  be  roughly  classified 
un^er  the  following  heads  :— 

(a.)  Official  witnesses,  to  give  evidence  regarding  the  extent  of  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  the  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  opium  in  India,  the  various  systems  of  taxation  in  force,  and  the  financial  and 
administrative  aspect  of  the  question  generally.  ^  ,^  ■      '  ■  ■       ' 

(b.)  Selected  officers,  hoth  civjl  and  niiUtary,  with  ,  experience  regarding  the  consumption  of  opium  by 
difierent  mces  aiid  in  different  parts  of  India,  police  officers  and  others  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law,  and  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  both  in  the  service  of  the 
GoVSrument  and  private  practitioners,  who  had  had  opportunities  of  observing  the'inol-al  and  physical 
effects  of  the  consumption  of  opium. 
(c.)  Non-official  gentlemen  of'  rpcognised  standing,  both  native  and  European,  who  might  present  the  case 
from  different  points  of  view,  either  in  their  individual  capacities  or  as  representing  organised  bodies 
of  opinions.* 
.  As  reo'ards  the  arrangements  with  Native  States,  the  Government  of  India  undertook 
to   place    before  the   Commission  a  full  statement  of  all  agreements  now  in   force 
regM-ding  the  production  of  opium  in  such  States,  and  its  export  from,  and  import  into, 
them  and  to  give  to  the  Commission  every  assistance  in  procuring  a  representation  Of 


*  With  regard  to  the  selection  of  witnesses  of  this  class,  we  think  it  advisable  to  quote  the  actual  instructions 
issued  by  thi  Oov^irnment   of  India,  which  are  given  at  page  365  of  the  5th  volume  of  our  Proceedings 

^^"*Tt' is  desirable  that  they,  should,  if  possible,  be  gentlemen  of  some  social  standing,  of  independence  of 
«■  character  and  good  general  intelligence,  and  so  completely  in  touch  with  pubhc  feelmg  in  their  respective 
"     rovinces  as  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  alike  of  the  people  of  India  and  of  the  members  of  the 

"  Commission/' 
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the  views  of  the  Native  AdmiBistrations  whose  interests  were  involved  in  the  questions 
referred  to  the  Commission. 

16.  In  order  to  obtain  evidence  in  addition  to  that  of  the  witnesses  put  forward  at 
our  request  by  the  Government  of  India,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  issue  advertise- 
ments inviting  any  person  who  wished,  to  appear  before  us.  The  response  to  this 
invitation  was  limited,  but  the  evidence  of  some  of  these  volunteer  witnesses  was  of 
much  importance.  We  may  remark  that  many  of  the  witnesses  nominated  by  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Anti-Opium  Society  had,  in  the  first  instance,  voluntarily 
tendered  themselves. 

17.  Besides  those  put  forward  by  the  Government  of  India  and  those  voluntarily 
tendering  themselves  in  answer  to  our  general  invitation,  a  large  number  of  witnesses 
was  produced  before  us  by  the  representatives  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society.  In  no  single 
case  was  the  evidence  of  any  witness  tendered  for  examination  by  them  declined  by 
the  Commission.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  every  effort  was 
made  on  our  part  to  give  them  the  fullest  opportunity  of  setting  forth  their  views. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Alexander,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  who  accompanied  the  Commission 
throughout  the  inquiry  in  India,  ably  and  energetically  represented  its  interests,  and 
we  wish  to  place  on  record  our  acknowledgments  of  his  services. 

18.  But  owing  to  pressure  of  time,  and  to  the  number  of  witnesses  other  than  those 
put  forward  by  the  Anti-opium  Society,  we  were  obliged  on  several  occasions  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  cutting  down  the  lists  submitted  to  us  by  Provincial 
authorities.  On  some  of  the  earlier  occasions  this  work  was  done  for  us,  at  our  request, 
by  the  officers  of  the  Government,  but  as  their  selection  of  the  witnesses  to  be  omitted 
was  objected  to  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  we  arranged  on  subsequent  occasions  to 
make  the  selection  ourselves.  Our  action  in  such  cases  was  governed  by  the  view 
that  a  trustworthy  witness  to  matters  fully  within  his  own  knowledge  did  not 
require  confirmation  by  additional  evidence. 

19.  In  order  to  economise  the  time  of  the  Commission,  and  to  facilitate  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  we  made  a  rule,  at  the  commencement  of  our  proceedings  in  India,  to 
require  every  witness  to  furnish  beforehand  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  which  he  was 
prepared  to  give.  In  the  case  of  witnesses  put  forward  by  the  Government  of  India  or 
Provincial  Governments,  these  abstracts  were  made  out  after  the  witnesses  had  been 
selected.  In  accordance  with  the  general  instructions  under  which  they  were  acting, 
the  Provincial  authorities  were  guided  in  their  selection  of  officials  by  their  general 
knowledge  of  their  training  and  experience.  The  non-official  witnesses  were  selected 
as  specially  fitted,  either  by  position  or  by  knowledge  and  judgment,  to  speak  in  a 
representative  character  on  behalf  of  different  classes  of  the  community.  In  the  later 
stages  of  our  inquiry,  we  adopted,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  India,  the 
plan  of  incorporating  in  our  Appendices  the  above-mentioned  abstracts  in  the  case 
of  all  witnesses  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  who  attended  for  examination, 
but  whose  examination  was  not  taken  owing  to  the  want  of  time.  We  considered  this 
plan  to  be  fair,  since  we  were  omitting  many;  of  the  witnesses  put  forward  by  the 
Government,  whilst  accepting  every  one  of  those  brought  up  by  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade. 

20.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  in  cases  where  the  exigencies  of  time  required  the 
cutting  down  of  lists  originally  submitted,  the  selection  of  witnesses  after  their  abstracts 
had  been  sent  in,  by  Government  subordinates  at  the  request  of  the  Commission,  neces- 
sarily gave  room  for  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  inclusion  or  omission  of 
particular  names.  Questions  of  this  kind  have  been  raised,  and  communications  have 
passed  between  the  Commission  and  the  Government  of  India,  which  are  set  forth  at 
length  in  the  last  Appendix  to  Yolume  V.  of  our  Proceedings,  to  which  we  would  refer 

V.  p.  362.  for  any  detailed  consideration.  We  wish  to  say,  however,  that  in  none  of  these  cases 
did  we  find  any  ground  for  the  imputation  of  partiality  or  unfairness  in  the  selection  or 
omission  of  names. 

21.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  evidence  we  desire  to  put  on  record  our  opinion, 
that  the  Government  of  India  have  consistently  endeavoured  to  place  the  Commission 
in  full  possession  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  We  believe  that  the  evidence, 
put  forward  by  them,  supplemented  by  that  produced  by  the  Anti-Opium  Society,  and 
that  given  by  independent  volunteer  witnesses,  forms  a  trustworthy  ground  for 
arriving  at  conclusions  affecting  vast  provinces  and  enormous  populations,  exhibiting 
such  distinctions  in  race,  climate,  and  social  and  physical  conditions  as  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  under  the  control  of  a  single  Government. 
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22.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Grovornment  of  India  not  only  for  their  assistance  in 
regard  to  the  presentation  of  witnesses,  but  also  for  the  preparation  of  notes  and 
memoranda  describing  in  detail  the  systems  under  which  the  poppy  is  cultivated, 
and  opium  prepared  and  sold  in  that  country.  These  documents  are  included  in 
the  volumes  of  our  Proceedings,  and  have  been  found  of  the  greatest  use  in  elucidating 
the  questions  before  us. 

23.  "We  wish  to  add  an  expression  of  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Dane,  of 
tbe  India  Civil  Service,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Government  of  India  to  arrange  for 
the  attendance  before  the  Commission  of  the  witnesses  nominated  by  them,  and  for 
the  presentation  of  the  documentary  evidence,  and  also  to  supply  any  special  information 
that  might  from  time  to  time  be  required.  Mr.  Dane's  arrangements  throughout 
were  most  efficient,  and  on  every  occasion  we  received  from  him  ready  assistance. 

24.  We  may  conclude  by  stating  that  the  number  of  witnesses  examined  was  723,  of 
whom  466  were  natives  of  India  or  China,  and  257  Europeans.  In  the  next  Section 
of  (rar  Report  we  give  a  classified  table  of  these  witnesses. 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM: 


SECTION  II. 

The  Peoduction  and  Consumption  op  Opium  in  British  Provinces. 

25.  Of  the  special  subjects  on  "vrliicli  your  Commissioners  are  required  to  report,  we 
propose  first  to  consider  the  production  and  consumption  of  opium  in  the  territories 
immediately  under  the  administration  of  the  Crown  in  India.  We  do  not,  however, 
include  in  our  review  the  province  of  Burma.  The  opium  question  has  there  assumed 
an  aspect  dijBfering  materially  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  rest  ofl  the  Indian 
Empire,  and  for  this  reason  we  propose  to  consider  the  arrangements  regarding  opium 
in  the  two  divisions  of  Burma  in  a  later  section  of  our  Report.  For  the  present,  we  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  provinces  of  India  properly  so  called,  and,  under,  that  limitation,  we 
propose  to  treat  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  opium  and 
preparations  from  it,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  consumed,  the  evidence  given  before  us 
as  to  the  benefits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evils  on  the  other,  which  are  attributed  to 
its  use. 

26.  We  may  begin  with  citing  the  existing  law  on  the  subject.  The  production  and 
sale  of  opium  in  British  India  are  regulated  by  the  Greneral  Opium  Act  of  1878,  and  the 
rules  under  it,  in  force  throughout  the  territories  administered  either  directly  by  the 
G-overnment  of  India  or  by  Local  Governments  and  Administrations.  We  have  included 
this  enactment  amongst  the  Appendices  to  the  second  volume  of  our  Proceedings. 
Its  general  purport  is  to  take  power  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the 

II.  p.  533.  manufacture  of  opium  except  under  conditions  provided  in  the  rules,  and  to  regulate 
the  sale,  possession,  and  transport  of  opium.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the 
manufacture  of  opium  except  on  account  of  the  Grovernment,  is  prohibited  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  old  Bengal  Residency  by  Act  XIII.  of  1857,  and  this,  with  its  code 
of  procedure  and  scale  of  penalties,  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  reproduce  in  our 
Proceedings  for  convenience  of  reference. 


II.  p.  527. 


Production. 

27.  With  the  exception  of  a  limited  quantity  of  opium  produced  for  local  use  in  the 
Panjab  and  in  the  small  tract  of  Ajmer-Merwara,  the  whole  of  the  supply  produced  in 
British  India  falls  within  what  is  known  as  the  Bengal  monopoly.  Postponing 
the  consideration  of  the  production  in  these  two  special  cases,  we  deal  first  with  the 
subject  of  the  monopoly. 

The  Bengal  28.  A  general  account  of  this  system  is  given  at  pages  319  and  344  of 
Volume  II.  of  our  Proceedings ;  and  at  page  371  of  the  same  volume  will  be  found  a 
brief  summary  of  the  proposals  made  during  the  last  30  years  for  its  modification. 
We  may  therefore  restrict  ourselves  here  to  the  broad  lines  of  the  subject.  The 
general  features  of  the  monopoly  system  may  be  thus  summarised  :  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy  is  at  present  restricted,  under  Act  XIII.  of  1857,  to  the  tracts  included 
in  the  two  Opium  agencies  of  Behar  and  Benares.  Within  these  limits,  the  growth 
of  the  plant  is  only  permitted  under  license  from  the  local  officials  of  the  Opium 
Department.  The  licenses  are  granted  to  individual  cultivators,  but  in  parts  of  the 
Benares  agency,  and  the  whole  of  the  Behar  agency,  it  is  usual  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  representatives  of  those  who  wish  to  grow  poppy  in  a  village 
or  group  of  villages.  The  area  to  be  put  under  poppy  is  specified  in  the  license,  and  a 
proportionate  cash  advance  is  made  either  to  the  cultivator  in  person,  or,  more 
frequently,  to  his  representative.  The  land  sown  is  subsequently  measured,  and  it  is 
then  ascertained  how  far  the  agreement  as  to  area  has  been  fulfilled.  The  whole  of 
the   opium  extracted  from  the  poppy  has  to  be  delivered  at  local  centres  where  it  is 

II.  p.  321.  weighed  and  roughly  tested,  each  man's  contribution  being  paid  for  at  the  rate  fixed  by 
the  Government  according  to  the  degree  of  consistency.  The  final  test  as  to  weight  and 
consistency  is  conducted  at  the  head  factories,  and  determines  the  difierence  between  the 
value  as  estimated  at  the  local  weighment,  and  that  by  which  the  year's  account  with 
the  cultivator,  including  the  advance,  is  adjusted.  The  opium  is  then  prepared  at 
the  factories  for  the  market ;  a  portion  is  issued  for  consumption  in  India  under  the 
Excise  regulations,  but  the  bulk  is  sent  to  the  Government  stores  in  Calcutta,  where  it 
is  sold  as  provision  opium,  for  export  only,  at  monthly  auctions.  A  certain  amount  of 
this  provision  opium  is  kept  in  stock  as  a  reserve,  in  order  that,  if  the  crop  should  fall 
short  in  future  years,  the  quantity  placed  each  year  upon  the  market  may  be  kept  as 
far  as  possiljle  uniform. 

29.  The  objects  which  it  is  desired  to  attain  under  the  system  we  Lave  described 
are  as  follows  : — First,  that  the  area  devoted  to   poppy  should  be  kept  under  State 
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control ;  secondly,  that  tlie  cultivator  should  be  furnished,  if  he  agree  to  grow  poppy, 
with  the  means  qf  carrying  out  the  season's  operations ;  thirdly,  that  the  cultivator 
should  fulfil  his  obligation  by  devoting  the  advance  in  full  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  made,  and  fijially,  that  the  cultivator  should  receive  a  price  fixed  irrespective  of 
variations  of  season,  and  in  return,  should  deliver  to  the  State  the  whole  of  the 
produce  without  any  adulteration. 

30.  The  following  return  shows  the  area  sown  with  poppy  in  the  two  Agencies  under  Ai-ea  under 
this  system  during  the  last  10  years,  together  with  the  number  of  cultivators  who  ^^^^^\ 
received  licenses  : —  jj  °|p  '325 

Table  1,  showing  Extent  of  Cultivation  under  the  Bengal  Monopoly.  ^^*' 


Acres  Cultivatecl. 

Number  of  Cultivators. 

Behar. 

Benares. 

Total. 

Behar. 

Benares. 

Total. 

1883-84 

249,699 

256,144 

505,843 

719,195 

626,720 

1,345,915 

1884-85 

270,726 

294,520 

565,246 

665,353 

713,973 

1,379,326 

1885-86 

283,446 

311,475 

594,921 

695,784 

788,079 

1,483,863 

1886-87 

286,416 

275,636 

562,052 

717,043 

731,465 

1,448,508 

1887-88 

279,849 

256,758 

536,607 

.707,483 

701,036 

1,408,519 

1888-89 

253,666 

206,198 

459,864 

632,718 

563,049 

1,195,767 

1889-90 

248,893 

233,664 

482,557 

657,358 

617,229 

1,274,587 

1890-91 

254,975 

246,744 

501,719 

654,870 

651,871 

1,306,741 

1891-92 

231,741 

228,923 

463,664 

639,798 

601,413 

1,241,211 

1892-93 

241,100 

213,056 

454,156 

637,585 

558,286 

1,195,871 

In  the  Seventh  Section  of  our  Eeport  we  discuss  the  considerations  on  which  the 
Government  of  India  determine  the  area  to  be  placed  under  poppy.  We  there  state, 
also,  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  regard  to  the  Bengal  monopoly,  and 
the  recommendations  we  have  to  make  where  we  consider  alteration  desirable. 

31.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  excise  system  or  regulations  under 
which  opium  reaches  the  consumer.  Under  the  Moghal  and  other  dynasties  which 
have  successively  held  power  in  various  parts  of  India,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  system  of'  excise.  It  appears  from  the  Note  prepared  for  us  by  Mr.  Dane, 
that  in  some  towns,  perhaps,  the  right  to  sell  opium  was  subject  to  a  local  fee,  in  the 
same  way  that  certain  other  articles  of  luxury  were  taxed.  As  a  rule,  however,  in 
towns,  and  universally  throughout  the  rural  tracts,  there  was  no  regulation  of 
consumption  until  some  time  after  the  British  had  been  established  in  Bengal. 

32.  A  monopoly  of  the  purchase  of  opium  from  the  cultivators  had  grown  up  in 
Behar  under  the  Moghal  Empire.  In  1773  this  monopoly  was  recognised  by  Warren 
Hastings  and  established  as  a  State  measure.  At  that  time,  however,  importance  was 
only  attributed  to  the  trade  in  opium  to  the  Straits  and  China,  and  the  consumption 
of  opium  in  British  territory  attracted  no  special  notice.  But  upon  the  prohibition 
in  1797  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  Bengal  proper,  and  its  consequent  restriction 
to  the  Behar  division  of  the  province,  the  attention  of  the  Government  was  drawn  to 
the  strong  local  demand  for  the  drug,  which  was  being  met  by  systematic  smuggling 
and  clandestine  production.  The  authorities,  finding  that  they  could  not  stop  the 
consumption,  decided  to  place  it  under  regulation.  At  the  same  time,  they  distinctly 
declared  that  in  taking  this  step  they  were  desirous  of  countenancing  only  to  the 
narrowest  extent  possible  a  habit  which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  eradicate, 

33.  Since  1813,  when  the  first  Bengal  Regulation  on  the  subject  was  passed,  the 
Government  of  India  has  remained  steadfast  to  the  policy  then  set  forth.  There  are 
modifications  in  detail,  but  the  general  lines  of  all  the  different  systems  now  in  force 
are  identical,  being  designed  to  place  the  habit  under  restriction,  and  to  raise,  if  we 
may  adopt  a  phrase  that  has  become  popular  in  connexion  with  such  topics,  the 
maximum  revenue  from  the  minimum  consumption. 

34.  The  excise  systems  of  the  various  provinces  have  been  described  in  the  notes 
presented  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India.  These  documents  were  prepared 
by  the  chief  excise  authority  of  each  tract,  and  will  be  found  amongst  the  Appendices 
to  our  Proceedings.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  details  of  the  existing 
arrangements.  Our  present  subject  requires  no  more  than  a  broad  outline  of  the 
svstem  which,  originating  out  of  the  Bengal  monopoly,  has  been  extended,  with  the 
successive  accretions  of  territory,  to  the  whole  of  British  India,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Panjab  and  the  small  enclave  in  Rajputana,  known  as  Ajmer-Merwara. 
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First  essays 
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VIL  pp.  50-51. 
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cise policy. 


Provincial 

systems. 
II.  pp.  425, 
456. 

IV.  pp.  402, 
432,  455, 
511. 

V.  pp.  83, 
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General 
features  of 
tlie  excise 
regulations. 


Special 
uieasuret-. 


III.  13,686. 
I'V.  26,163-8. 

y.  p.  86. 


Limitation 
ol'  quantity 
saleable. 


35.  The  main  features  of  this  system  are  that  only  Bengal  opium  provided  by  the 
State,  or  Malwa  opium  which  has  paid  pass  duty,  should  be  sold,  and  that  the  sale  should 
be  restricted  to  persons  specially  licensed  for  the  purpose.  The  number  of  shops  for 
the  retail  of  opium  in  each  district  is  fixed,  by  the  Government.  The  right  to  sell  at 
these  shops  is  disposed  of  either  by  auction,  by  selection  from  tenders,  or  on  payment 
of  a  fixed  fee  for  the  licence.  In  some  cases  it  is  found  convenient  to  dispose  of  each 
shop  separately ;  in  others  all  the  shops  sanctioned  for  a  district  or  a  subdivision  of 
a  district  are  included  in  a  single  farm.  Th3  term  of  the  licence  is  usually  a  year, 
though  in  special  cases  it  extends  to  three  years.  All  the  opium  sold  by  the 
licensee  has  to  be  obtained,  as  we  have  already  stated,  under  Government  sanction, 
either  direct  from  the  State  stores,  or,  where  Bengal  opium  is  not  used,  from 
the  stock  which  has  paid  the  State  duty.  The  price  at  which  Bengal  opium 
is  issued  to  retail  vendors  is  made  to  vary  according  to  the  facilities  for  smuggling, 
but  is  always  considerably  above  the  cost  price  to  the  Government.  Where  the 
introduction  of  contraband  opium  is  difficult  the  price  is  higher  than  where  the  process 
is  easy.  Under  this  system,  accordingly,  the  cost  of  opium  is  enhanced  several  times 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer  :  first,  in  the  case  of  Bengal  opium,  by  the  price  at 
which  it  is  issued  by  Government  to  the  retailer,  and  in  that  of  Malwa  opium,  by  the 
pass  duty  and  the  imposts  to  which  the  drug  is  subjected  in  the  States  where  it  is 
produced  ;  secondly,  by  the  sums  paid  by  the  retail  vendors  or  farmers  for  their 
monopoly  ;  and  finally,  by  the  profit  from  the  retail  sale  which  the  monopoly  enables 
them  to  obtain. 

36.  Various  supplementary  measures  have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted  in  order 
to  protect  the  revenue  on  the  one  hand  and  the  consumer  on  the  other.  Amongst 
others,  we  may  mention  the  plan  of  demanding  a  guarantee  that  the  farmer  should 
annually  take  a  minimum  quantity  of  taxed  opium.  The  object  of  this  system  was 
to  provide  against  the  sale  of  cheap  illicit  opium  by  the  vendors,  which ,  was  then 
prevalent,  and  to  give  them  an  additional  inducement  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  opium 
within  the  urea  to  which  their  licenses  extend.  This  plan  was  in  force  for  some  time 
in  Bombay  and  the  J^orth-West  Provinces,  and  was  believed  to  be  successful,  but  has 
been  recently  abandoned.  Tn  the  last-named  province,  certain  subdivisional  officials 
are  allowed  to  sell  opium  by  retail  concurrently  with  the  licensed  vendor.  The  object 
of  the  arrangement  is  to  protect  the  consumer  against  adulteration  of  the  opium  supplied 
by  the  vendors,  and  against  the  combination  of  the  vendors  to  raise  the  price  at  which 
they  retail  their  opium. 

37.  We  may  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  main  features  of  the  general  system  by 
observing  that  in  all  provinces  a  limit  is  placed  on  the  amount  of  opium,  or  prepara- 
tions of  opium,  which  may  be  sold  to  any  individual,  or  of  which  a  person  may  be  legally 
in  possession,  at  any  one  time.  The  actual  quantity  allowed  differs  mainly  with 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  country,  the  accessibility  of  the  licensed  shop,  and 
the  habits  of  the  people.  The  usual  range  is  between  360  and  900  gi'ains  of  the  crude 
drug,  as  issued  for  consumption,  but  in  the  thinly  populated  tracts  of  Sindh,  bordering 
on  the  desert,  the  limit  is  raised  to  1,800  grains.  The  quantities  now  fixed  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Table  2,  showing  the  Price  at  which  Opium  is  issued,  and  the  Maximum  Amount 

saleable  by  Ret.ail  at  one  time. 


Maximum  Quantity 

allowed  to  be 

in  the 

possession  of  any 

Individual  at 

5nce. 

Rate  at  which  Crude 

Province. 

Opium  is  issued 

i 

uer  Ser. 

Crude  Opium. 

Preparations 
Smoking. 

for 

Poppy  Heads. 

(2-057  lbs.) 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Lbs. 

Rupees. 

Bengal  - 

900 

180 

10-28 

16  to  32 

Assam 

900 

180 

— 

37 

N.W.  Provinces  ami  Oudli 

640 

180 

— 

16  to  18 

Punjid)  - 

540 

— 

10-28 

-t 
* 

Bombay 

.300 

360 

— 

Madras 

540 

180 

10'28 

♦ 

Central  Provinces 

360 

.360 

2-057 

22 

Berar 

900 

— 

« 

♦  Malwa  opium  being  here  used,  there  is  no  issue  by  the  Government. 

■\   Jipth  Malwa  and  local  opiuoa  are  used  in  the  Punjab,  this  column  cannot  therefore  be  filled  in. 
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38.  In  Bengal,  Assam,  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  the  Central  Provinces,  Provision  of 
and  Burma,  Bengal  monopoly  opium  is  obtained  by  the  local  governments  and  issued  excise 
to   licensed   vendors.      In    Western    and    Southern   India    licensed   vendors   supply  "P^"""- 
themselves  with  opium  obtained  from  the  Central  India  and  Rajputana  States  under  the 
Malw^ii  or  pass- duty  system,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  Section  of  our  Eeport. 

;^9.  In   Ajmer-Merwara,  which   covers   only   some  2,700  square  miles,  no  general  Special 
restriction  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  has  been  attempted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  arrange- 
this,  the  British  portion  of  Rajputana,  is  completely  surrounded  by  States  under  Native  ^f"^^ ''' 
rule,  where  absolute  freedom  as  to  cultivation  exists  and  the  use  of  opium  is  probably     J™^""- 
more  widely  spread  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.     Except  in  the  four  chief  towns  ^'^^  p-  *"^- 
there  is  no  restriction  on  consumption.     A  part  of  the  produce  is  consumed  locally ; 
the  remainder  is  exported  to  the  adjacent  Native  territory. 

40.  In  the  Panjab,  the   system   in   force  is  somewhat   different  from   that  which  Special 
prevails  in  the  rest  of  the  country  ;  the  essential  difference,  however,  relates  only  to  system  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  opium  sold  by  the  licensed  dealers  is  procured  ;  in  regard  to  ^^^  Pa,"Jab. 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  shops  and  the  taxation  of  retail  vend,  the  systems  are  v.  pp.  101-4. 
practically  identical.      The  greater  part  of  the  opium  consumed  has   always   been  ^'  ^'  ^^^' 
imported  from  the  Protected  States,  by  which  the  province  is  bordered  on  two  sides, 
whilst  a   small    quantity  has  been  brought  in  from  Afghanistan.     This   trade  was 
formerly  unrestricted.      Within   the  Panjab  itself  no  restriction   was    placed  under 
the   Sikh  administration  on  the  cultivation   of  the   poppy,   but   the   production   was 
nowhere    very   considerable,   and  in   most   tracts   the   plant   was  grown  merely  for 
the    capsule,  an  infusion    of    which    called  post  was  in   popular   demand.     On   the  y     ,j(, 
acquisition  of   the  province  by  the  British  from  the  Sikhs  it  would  have  proved  a     '  '  . 

highly  unpopular  measure  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  altogether,  and  in  some  places 
the  prohibition  would  have  resulted  in  serious  injury  to  the  cultivators.  Moreover,  had 
such  a  measure  been  enforced,  and  Bengal  opium  only  been  issued  for  sale,  it  would 
have  been  most  difficult  to  repress  the  competition  of  smuggled  opium  finding  its  way 
by  customary  routes  from  non-British  territory.  The  cultivation  was  therefore  allowed 
to  continue,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  opium  produced  should  only  be  sold  to 
licensed  dealers,  who  paid  for  their  monopoly  of  the  trade.  Subsequently,  a  duty  of 
Rs.  2  per  acre  was  imposed  on  the  poppy  crop.  By  these  measures  an  excise  revenue 
was  raised  on  the  home-grown  article.  In  1889  power  was  taken  to  enhance  this  duty 
up  to  Rs.  8  per  acre.  Of  the  imported  opium,  that  from  the  Native  Hill  States  within 
the  province  and  from  Kashmir  and  Afglianistan  is  subject  to  no  pass  duty.  It  is  taxed 
through  the  sums  paid  for  licenses  by  dealers,  who  alone  are  allowed  to  import  it.  v.  p.  103. 
The  States  of  Rajputana  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Panjab,  are  differently  treated. 
Malwa  opium,  up  to  an  annual  quantity  determined  by  the  Government,  is  allowed  to 
be  imported  from  them,  on  payment  of  a  low  pass  duty,  by  wholesale  dealers  licensed  for 
the  purpose.  With  this  exception,  imports  of  opium  from  these  States  are  prohibited. 
A  small  quantity  of  Bengal  opium  is  also  consumed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  y  p  105. 
province,  obtained  by  retail  vendors  from  the  Government  treasuries.  The  details  of 
the  licensing  system  are  given  at  page  110  of  the  fifth  volume  of  our  Proceedings. 

Consumption  of  Opium. 

4)1.  The  common  mode  of  consuming  opium  in  India  is  to  take  it  in  the  shape  of  pills.  Forms  in 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  chiefly  on  social  and  ceremonial  occasions,  the  opium  which  opium 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  drunk.     In  the  Panjab  and  a  few  other  tracts  in  Upper  India  i^  consumed 
an  infusion  of   the  capsule  of  the  poppy,  called  post,  is   often  drunk  in  the  villages. 
The  forms  in  which  opium  is  smoked  in  India  are  known  as  chandu  and  madalc.     The  v.  p.  no. 
use  of  chandu,  or  the  Chinese  preparation  of  opium  for  smoking,  is  one  of  comparatively  ni^i8 V95 
recent  introduction  into  India,  and  has  not  spread  beyond  the  larger  towns  and  military  16,902.' 
cantonments.     The  habit  of  smoking  madalc  is  of  long  standing  in  some  of  the  eastern  "'  ^-  *^®- 
parts  of  the  country.     The  details  of  the  composition,  and  the  process  of  preparation 
of  chandu  and  madak   are  given  in  the  Memorandum  by  our  medical  colleague.  Sir 
William  Roberts,  appended  to  our  Report. 

42.  The  most  complete  and  trustworthy  iaformation  on  the  subject  of  the  consump-  General 
tion,  so  far  as  licit  opium  is  concerned,  is   to  be  found  in  the  official  statistics  of  the  extent  of 
quantity  issued  to  the  consumer  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  which  have  been  eonsumption, 
described  above.     These  have  been  presented  to  us  by  the  Government  of  India  or 
the  Local   Governments  and  Administrations.     The  results,  taking  the   province  j,g 
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the  unit,  are  summarised  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  in  a  convenient  form 
the  diversity  which  exists  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  : — 


Table  3,  showing  Consumption  of  Opium  in  the  various  Pkovincbs  of  British  India, 


Proportion 
of  opium 
shops  to 
urea  and 
population. 


Average 
consumption 
prT  heiiil,  in 
provincial 
-JiJtail. 


ir.  3009. 
V.  p.  s:,. 

III.  10,«52, 
11, .548,  13,867. 


Area. 

Population 
(1891). 

In  1892-93. 

To  each  Shop. 

Shops  for  sale  of 

Amount  of 
Crude 
Opium 
issued. 

Mean 
Area. 

Mean 
Population. 

Annual 
Consumption 

Province. 

Opium. 

Smoking 
Prepara- 
tions 
only. 

Poppy- 
heads 
only. 

of  Opium 
per  Head. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Assam 

Bengal 

Berar 

r  Bombay 

Central  Provinces 
Madras 
'  N.W.  Provinces  - 
'_  Oudh 
Panjab 

S.  Miles. 
45,504 

144,443 
17,718 
77,275 
47,789 
81,300* 

141,189 
83,286 
24,217 

110,667 

5,433,199 
71,069,643 

2,897,491 
15,985,270 

2,871,774 
10,046,546* 
35,630,440 
34,254,254 
12,650,831 
20,860,913 

866 

l,714t 

478 

845 

300 

l,481t 

906 

839 

188 

1,780|| 

16 
334 

182§ 
98 

HIT 

47 
30 

Ibe. 

109,741 

159,171 
37,876 

108,980 
18,052 
52,248 
74,984 

119,470 
27,217 

125,292 

S.  Miles. 

52 

69 

37 

91 
159 

49 
136 

97 
129 

62 

6,160 
33,923 

6,062 
18,918 

9,572 

6,041 
34,459 
40,157 
67,291 
11,158 

Grs. 

141 
15 
91 
47 
44 
34 
14 
24 
15 
42 

Total 

773,388 

211,700,361 

9,397 

644 

77 

833,031 

76 

20,923 

27 

Excluding  mediatised  chieftainships. 
§  Including  10  temporaryllicenses. 


t  Excluding  1,264  druggists'  licenses.         t  Including  608  temporary  licenses  at  fairs  and  markets. 
II,  Includei  the  sale'  of  poppy-heads.  ^  To  be  closed  on  expiration  of  current  licenses. 


Ajmer,  Coorg,  and  British  Balochistan,  which,  though  nominally  provinces,  are  in 
point  of  population  small  districts,  have  not  been  included  in  the  above  table. 

43.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  area  to  which  Table  3  refers,  and  this  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  British  India,  except  Burma,  each  shop  supplies  an 
average  area  of  76  square  miles,  containing  a  population  of,  approximately,  21,000. 
This,  however,  is  no  more  than  a  convenient  arithmetical  expression ;  the  details 
show  that  the  average  area  is  approached  in  Bengal  alone.  Looking  to  other 
parts  of  India,  the  extremes  are  found  in  Berar,  where  there  is  a  license  to  every 
37  square  miles,  and  in  Sindh,  in  which  thinly  peopled  tract  the  corresponding  area  is 
no  less  than  159  miles.  The  variation  is  still  more  strongly  marked  in  respect  to  the 
average  population  served  from  each  licensed  establishment.  In  no  individual  case  is 
the  general  figure  typical  of  the  actual  local  distribution.  A  shop  in  Oudh,  for  instance, 
suffices  for  more  than  10  times  the  population  served  by  one  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
Berar  or  Assam,  and  for  double  the  population  for  which  a  shop  is  provided  in 
the  densely  peopled  province  of  Bengal."'  In  the  above  calculation  shops  for  sale 
of  poppy-heads  only  or  of  smoking  preparations,  where  they  exist,  are  included.  But 
for  this,  the  area  served  by  each  shop  would  be  82  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  22,530.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  more  correct  average,  since  the  special  shops  are 
supplementary  to  the  others,  and  serve  but  a  small  body  of  consumers. 

44.  The  last  column  of  the  table  shows  the  consumption  of  opium  per  head  of 
population.  For  the  whole  area  dealt  with  in  the  table  the  quantity  averages  27 
o-rains  per  head  annually.  The  extremes  are  found  in  Madras,  where  the  average  con- 
sumption is  but  14  grains,  and  Assam  where  it  rises  to  141.  Below  the  general  average, 
we  find,  in  addition  to  Madras,  the  provinces  containing  the  great  opium-producino- 
tracts,  namely,  Bengal,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  Oadh.  Above  the  average 
come  Assam,  Berar,  Bombay,  the  Panjab.  and  the  Central  Provinces.  Some  of  the 
provinces  manifest  so  great  an  internal  diversity  in  population  and  physical  charac- 
teristics that  the  figures  for  each,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  of  little  use  in  connexion  with 
the  present  subject,  though  they  serve  to  exhibit  the  variety  that  exists  in  India 
"•enerally.  We  will  comment,  therefore,  on  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  dis- 
crimination on  considerations  such  as  are  mentioned  above  appears  to  us  to  be 
especially  desirable.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  figures  of  consumption  are 
those  of  licit  opium  only,  and  that  illicit  opium  is  no  doubt  consumed  in  considerable 
quantities  in  parts  of  some  provinces. 


*  In  the  above  calculation  for  Bengal,  the  1,264  druggistsMicenses  are  not  taken  into  account. 
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45.  In  Bengal,  the  Orissa  Division,  wliicli  has  many  damp  and  malarious  tracts,  Bengal.* 
shows  a  mean   consumption    of   47  grains  annually,   or  thrice  the  incidence  of  the  jj_      34^ 
province  as  a  whole.     At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  seven  districts  of  the 
Patna  division  of  Behar,  in  all  of  which  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  permitted 
under  the  monopoly  system.     Here  the  consumption  is  shown  as  no  more  than  2  grains 

per  head  of  a  population  of  16  millions.  In  these  districts  some  opium  is  believed  to 
be  illegally  retained  by  the  growers  for  domestic  consumption.  Between  these  extremes 
we  find  the  districts  of  the  Dacca  division,  containing  a  population  of  nearly  10 
millions,  with  an  average  consumption  of  5  grains  per  head.  Tlie  wilder  portion  of 
the  province,  on  the  hills  and  table-land  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  returns  an  average  con- 
sumption of  a  grain  above  that  in  the  east  delta.  The  city  of  Calcutta  stands  by 
itself  in  the  tables  of  Bengal.  The  population,  including  that  of  the  suburbs,  is 
shown  as  consuming  no  less  than  276  grains  per  head. 

46.  Assam  is  the  next  province  we  have  to  consider.     Here  the  consumption  of  Assam* 
opium  has  fallen  considerably  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  charging  a  fee 

for  licenses.     In  1873-74,  the  last  year  in  which  the,  permission ,, to  sell  was  granted 
free  of  payment,  the  amount  of  opium  issued  was  152,794  lbs.     The  price  of  opium 
and  the  license  fees  having  been  raised  from  time  to  time  and  other  changes  having  H-  P-  455. 
been  introduced,  by  1877-78  the  annual  consumption  had  fallen  to  140,480  lbs.     In 
1883,  the  present  system   of  licensing  individual  shops  was  adopted,  and  by  the  year  h.  5621, 
1892-93  a  further  falling  off  had  taken  place,  and  the  issues  for  that  year  were  only  9016,  9547, 
109,741  lbs.     Under  Burmese  and  the  preceding  Native,  rule,  the  production  of  opium  9671. 
was  subject  to  no  restriction,  and  after  the  annexation  by  the  British  in  1826,  the 
same  liberty  was  allowed  to  continue  until  i860.     Even  now  a  certain  amount  of  poppy 
is  grown  in  the  surrounding  hill  tracts,  beyond  British  influence.     The  details  of  the 
returns  show  that  large  consumption  is  confined  principally  to  the  Assam  valley,  along  the 
damp  and  low-lying  country  bordering  the  Brahmaputra  River  on  both  sides.     Here  the 
general  use  of  the  drug  which  existed  before  the  country  came  under  British  rule 
still  widely  prevails,  and  though  the  amount  has  decreased,  the  average  annual  con- 
sumption reaches  357  grains  per  head.     The  largest  consumers  are  the   Mikir  tribe, 
of  whom,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Eicise  for  the  province, 
from  80  to  85  per  cent,  eat  opium.     Amongst  the  purely  Assamese  community  the  H-  p-  458. 
proportion  is  estimated  by  the  same  authority  not  to  exceed  30  or  35  per  cent.     In 
the  southern  and  western  part  of  the  province  the  average  annual  consumption  is  only 
about  12  grains  per  head,  rising  to  30  grains  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  hill  tracts. 

47.  In  the  North- West  Provinces  the  average  annual  consumption  is  returned  at  JSTorth-West 
24  grains  per  head.  In  Oudh,  during  Native  rule,  which  only  ended  in  1856,  there  was  ^^^^q^^^^^  # 
no  restriction  on  cultivation  or  sale.     The  corresponding  figure  there  falls  to  15.     It  „ 

must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  poppj-  is  permitted  under     '  ^' 
license  in  every  district  of  Oudh,  a  fact  which  in  some  degree  accounts  for  the  small  con-  V.  p.  93. 
sumption  of  licit  opium.     The  existence  of  a  large  city  in  which  the  traditions  of  a  corrupt 
Musalman  court  have  not  yet  been   obliterated  explains,  probably,  the  high  rate  of 
consumption  in  the  Lucknow  district,  where^  it  is  seven  times  as  high  as  that  in  the  rest 
of  Oudh.     The  influence  in  this  respect  of  a  large  town  is  not  confined  to  Lucknow 
alone,  since  the  consumption    in  the   districts  in  which  are  situated    the   towns   of 
Lucknow,  Benares,  and  Cawnpore,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  poppy  cultivation  has  been  y_  ^  §6, 
prohibited  since  1877,  amounts  to  85  grains  per  head,  or  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  par.  16, 
rest  of  the  combined  -provinces,  where  only  18  grains  per  head  are  consumed.     The  ^-  p-  90. 
increase  in  actual  licit  consumption  from  125,806  lbs.  in  1882-83  to  146,687  lbs.  in  g^gg^^^'^^^' 
1892-3,  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  more  efl&cient  measures  taken  of  late  years  for      ' 
the  prevention  of  the  use  of  contraband  opium,  whether  retained  by  the  producers  or 
smuggled  from  Nipal  and  elsewhere. 

48.  Our  observations  in  regard  to  increased  consumption  of  opium  in  the  North-  Paujab.* 
"West  Provinces  apply,  with  perhaps  still  greater  force,  to  the  increased  consumption 
shown   in  the   Panjab  returns  within  the  last  nine  years.      During  this  period   the  ^- P-     ^• 
persistent   smuggling   that  went  on  along  the  comparatively  unprotected   Rajputana  ^-  P-  ^"^• 
frontier  has  been  gradually  checked  by  capture  of  smugglers'  trains,  and  by  allowing 

a  certain  amount  of  Malwa  opium  to  be  lawfully  imported  on  payment  of  duty.  The 
average  consumption  during  the  past  ten  years  was  112,394  lbs.,  but,  whereas  in  the 
first  six  years  of  this  period  the  average  was  only  95,527  lbs.,  since  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Malwa  opium  in  1888-89,  it  has  risen  to  1 22,474  lbs.    Between  the  years  1887-88 


*  The  average  consumption  given  in  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  is  calculated  from  the  Tables  included 
„  the  Notes  on  the  excise  systems  of  the  different  provinces  given  in  our  Appendices.  The  quantity  of  opium 
returned  against  each  district,  (at  7,000  grains  =  1  lb.)  is  divided  by  the  population. 
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V.  p.  108-9. 

III.  16,218, 
16,280,  16,259. 


V.  p.  110, 
par.  22. 
III.  15,713. 


Bombay 
Presidency. 


IV.  p.  280. 


III.  18,545. 


IV.  p.  479. 


Ambala  - 

68,449 

Jalandhar 

90,320 

Ludhianii 

-  127,143 

Ferozpur 

-    81.219 

Labor; 

-  125,691 

Amritsar 

-  21S,3.S7 

Gurdaspur 

72,395 

IV.  D.  480. 


and  1888-90,  the  returned  consumption  in  the  two  important  districts  of  Ludhiana  and 
Ferozpur  was  nearly  doubled,  a  rate  of  increase  which  is  stated  to  be  entirely  due  to 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  to  the  substitution  of  taxed  for  untaxed  opium.  We 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  this  explanation.  The  nominal  increase  represents,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  no  extension  of  the  habit  of  indulgence  in  the  drug.  In  regard  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  rate  of  consumption  in  this  province,  we  must  not  omit 
to  call  attention  to  the  influence  of  social  or  religious  custom  which  is  so  strongly 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  Sikh  community.  Of  the  Sikhs  about  80  per  cent,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  seven  districts  marginally  named.  The  total  population 
of  these  districts  constitutes  only  about  31  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
province,  but  the  licit  opium  consumed  within  their  limits  bears  a 
proportion  of  66  per  cent,  to  the  total  for  the  Panjab.  Our  Table  3 
shows  that  the  mean  annual  rate  of  consumption  for  the  whole  province 
is  about  42  grains  per  head,  but  it  falls  to  23,  if  these  seven  districts  be  excluded. 
Within  these,  taken  separately,  it  rises  to  104  grains.  In  five  of  them  the  infusion  of 
poppy  heads,  known  as  post,  is  also  in  common  use.  In  connexion  with  this  point,  we 
may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  total  consumption  of  licit  opium  amongst 
the  20  millions  of  the  British  districts  averages  112,394  lbs.  annually,  that  of  the 
Patiala  State,  with  its  population  of  1,583,000,  is  returned  at  98,736  lbs.  The  con- 
sumption per  head  in  the  latter  is,  therefore,  more  than  10  times  that  in  the  former. 
Similarly  in  the  smaller  Sikh  States  of  Nabha  and  Jind,  the  incidence  of  consumption  is 
366  and  180  grains  respectively,  or  considerably  higher  even  than  that  of  the  British 
Sikh  districts.  The  habit  of  smoking  preparations  of  opium  is  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction  into  this  province,  and  since  the  1st  of  April  1890,  no  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  such  preparations  have  been  granted. 

49.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  almost  as  great  a  variety  is  found  in  the  rate  of 
consumption  as  in  Bengal.  It  is  true  that  in  Bombay  city  the  consumption  does  not 
equal  that  which  we  have  noted  above  as  prevailing  in  Calcutta,  the  western  capital 
being  credited  with  only  155  grains  per  head  of  its  population,  against  the  276 
of  the  metropolis.  But,  taking  the  other  divisions  of  the  province,  we  find  the  high 
rate  of  94  grains  in  Grujarat,  where  a  considerable  Rajput  population,  is  surrounded 
by  lower  classes  with  a  marked  habit  of  imitating  Rajput  customs.  In  the  Deccan 
the  rate  decreases  as  the  south  is  approached,  and  where  the  Karnatak,  or  Kanarese 
country,  begins,  the  consumption  of  opium  reaches  its  minimum  of  four  grains.  The 
Konkan,  or  strip  of  land  along  the  coast  from  Malabar  to  Bombay,  returns  an  average 
of  five  grains,  but  this  rate  is  raised  by  the  inclusion  of  the  two  northern  districts, 
adjacent  to  Bombay,  where  it  rises  to  10  and  8  grains  respectively.  Sindh  approaches 
the  Deccan  average,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  consumption  is  much  larger 
than  that  returned,  as  smuggling  from  Rajputana  is  very  easy.  The  amount  of  opium 
returned  as  consumed  in  the  Presidency  as  a  whole  varied  but  little  during  the  last 
10  years,  considering  the  comparatively  rapid  growth  of  the  population  in  Sindh  and 
the  Deccan.     In  1883,  the  figure  was  117,440  lbs.,  and  in  1893,  127,010  lbs. 

50.  In  connexion  with  the  sudden  apparent  increase  in  tiie  consumption  that  took 
place  in  Gujarat  some  17  or  18  years  ago,  we  may  point  out  that  the  dilTerence  is  only 
in  the  returns,  licit  opium  having  been  substituted  for  contraband.  Up  to  the  year 
1878  opium  was  smuggled  so  freely  from  Malwa,  that  the  demand  for  duty-paid 
opium  was  insignificant.  BfiBcient  arrangements  wore  then  made  to  protect  the 
frontier  by  conventions  with  the  surrounding  States,  and  the  measure  of  making  the 
licensed  vendors  take  a  minimum  quantity  of  licit  opium  was  adopted.  The  results 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  following  table : — 


Table  4,  showing  the  Quantity  of  Opium  issued  to,  or  imported  by  Licensed 

Vendors  in  Gujarat. 


Avftiage  of 
3  Years. 
1874-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1892-93. 

Ahmedab.ad 
Kaira 
Broach 
Surat 

lbs. 
3,274 
167 
233 
816 

lbs. 
2,853 
140 
210 
865 

lbs. 
6,363 
2,683 
2,898 
1,445 

lbs. 

16,139 

8,262 

6,448 

2,326 

lbs. 

15,104 

10,104 

8,672 

3,102 

Total,  Gujarat* 

4,490 

4,068 

13,417 

36,302 

40,413 

Including  the  Panch  Mahal?,  for  which  figures  aie  not  available  till  1878-79. 
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The  substitution  above  mentioned  is  clearly  established  by  the   sudden  rise  not-  iv.  22,745, 
withstanding  an  increase  in  the  price,  showing  the  demand  already  in  existence.     The  23*757,'  24,'223,' 
evidence  taken  by  us  at  Ahmedabad  conclusively  showed  that  before  1878-9  opium  24;24o|24,'57i' 
was  cheaper  and  easier  to  get,  and  consumption  greater  than  it  fias  been  since  that  date. 
Similar  results  followed  the  introduction  of  better  preventive  measures  in  Khandesh  a 
few  years  later. 

51.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  consumption  seems  to  have  remained  stationary  for  Central 
some  years.     In  1883,  the  amount  was  returned  at  52,496  lbs. ;  in  1893,  at  52,248  lbs.  Provinces. 
The  rate  of  consumption  varies  from  12  grains  per  head  in  the  Damoh  district  to  71  in 
the  Wardha  district.     There  used  to  be  much  smuggling  into  these  provinces  from 
Central  India,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  stop  it.     The  real  consumption  is 
no  doubt   greater  than  is  shown  by  these  figures.     Most  of   the  districts  in  these  iv.  28,257. 
provinces  were  not  annexed  until  1854,  and  the  free  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  allowed 

under  Native  rule,  was  not  stopped  till  some  time  after  annexation. 

52.  In  Berar  there  is  no  special  feature  in  the  consumption  requiring  comment.  Berar. 
The  average  rate  is  high,   on  the  whole,  and  varies   considerably  from  district  to  iv.  p.  523. 
disti'ict.     In  Elichpur,  for  example,  it  reaches  a  rate  of  154  grains  per  head,  whilst  in 
Basim  it  recedes  to  35  grains. 

53.  In   the   Madras  Presidency  we  find  the    consumption  of  opium  at  its  lowest,  Madras 
Excluding  the  city  of  Madras,  the  district  of  Malabar,  and   the  four  north-eastern  Presidency, 
coast  districts,  the  average  annual  consumption  among  27  millions  of  people  is  only 

2f  grains  per  head.     The  highest  rate  is  not  found,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  in 

the  chief  city,  where  it  is  only  26  grains  per  head,  but  in  the  four  north-eastern  districts  j-y  25  437 

adjoining  Orissa,  a  tract  subject  to  heavy  rainfall,  and  comprising  large  areas  under  25,477.' 

rice  in  the  plains  with  a  still  more  extensive  area  of  forest-clad  hill  inland.     Here  the 

consumption  of  opium  amounts  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  whole 

Presidency,  giving  an  average  of  51  grains  per  head.     We  may  note  that  up  to  1880 

no  restriction  was  placed  in  the  Madras  Presidency  on  the  importation,  possession   or 

sale  of  opium,  and  it  was  then  generally  considered  that  the  local  use  of  the  drug  was  jy  25  430, 

very  small.      This  is  no  doubt  true,  as  the   above  figures  show,  with  regard  to  the  25,471. 

greater  part  of   the   province.     The  inquiries,  however,  as  to  the  extension  to  this  i^-  p-  ^^s. 

Presidency  of  the  Opium  Act  of  1878,  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  consumption 

in  the  north-east  tracts  was  considerable.     In  1883-4,  the  year  in  which  the  present 

system  was  introduced,  the   number  of  shops  was   1,117,  whereas  it  is  now  1,034,  iv.  pp.  440-1. 

and  the  consumption  of  opium  has  fallen  from  77,676  lbs.  to  74,984  lbs. 

54.  Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  character  and  effects  of  the  opium  habit.  General 
we  may  offer  a  few  general  observations  in  regard  to  the  great  variety  in  its  territorial  distribution 
prevalence  which  has  been  described  above.     In  some  extensive  tracts  as,  for  instance,  °f  consump- 
Southern   India,    and  the   Deccan,    the    use  of   opium  appears  to  be  inconsiderable.  ^'°j^° 
Elsewhere,  as  for  instance  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and   Oudh,  the  rural  tracts 
present  a  strong  contrast  in  this  respect  to   the  larger  towns,  and  it  is  by  the  higher 
consumption   in  the  latter  that  the  provincial  average   is  materially  raised.      It   is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  returns  deal  with  licit  opium  only,  and  that  in 

towns,  for  various  reasons,  the  real  consumption  is  more  confined  to  licit  opium  than 
in  the  rural  tracts.  On  this  supposition  the  distinction  between  town  and  country, 
though  possibly  considerable,  is  not  actually  as  sinking  as  it  appears  in  the  official 
returns.  When  we  come  to  tracts  like  Orissa,  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Madras, 
the  Central  Provinces,  the  Assam  Valley,  the  Central  Panjab,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  habit  appears  to  be  general  and  equally  diffused 
amongst  the  town  and  the  country  population.  As  to  the  consumption  of  opium 
generally,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  whilst  the  use  of  this  drug  is  more  pronounced 
amongst;  certain  classes  and  in  certain  localities  than  elsewhere,  it  is  widely  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 


The  Evidence  regarding  the  use  of  Opium  and  its  Effects  on  the  Consumer. 

55.  We  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  evidence  brought  before  us  at  the  different  Classification 
centres  visited  by  the  Commission  during  its   tour  in   India.     In  order  to  show  the  of  witnesses, 
character  and  variety  of  the   testimony  on  which  our  conclusions  are  based,  we  first 
give  the  classification  of  the  witnesses,  grouped  under  their  main  heads  of  occupation  : — 
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Table  5,  showing  the  Number,  Race,  and  Occupation  of  Witnesses. 


VII.  p.  228. 


Classification 
of  the  Anti- 
opium 
witnesses. 


Occupation. 


1. 


Lieut.-Goveinors   and  Chief   Corn- 


Officials   at  Head    Quarters, 
missioners. 

2.  „       Divisional  and  District     -  -  - 

3.  „       Political  (i.e.,  employed  in  connexion  with  Native  States) 

4.  „       Opium  and  Excise  Departments  - 

5.  „       Pensioned 

6.  Military  officers 

7.  „       pensioners 

8.  Chiefs  and  officials  of  Native  States 

9.  Landowners  and  tenants 

10.  Planters    - 

11.  Merchants  and  mill-owners 

12.  Christian  missionaries  and  catechists 

13.  Professors  and  Schoolmasters 

14.  Medical  practitioners  (under  Government) 

15.  „  „  (private  and  pensioned) 

16.  „       missionaries 

17.  Bepresentatives  of  Associations*  - 

18.  Religious  teachers  (other  than  Christian) 

19.  Lawyers 

20.  Journalists 

21.  Miscellaneous: — 

(a.)  Civil  engineers 

(6.)  Labour  contractor 

(c.)  Municipal  commissioners 

(d.)  Actuary  •  -  - 

(e.)  "Writer 

(/.)  Students  at  college 

(gi.)  Without  occupation  ... 

Total 


No.  of  WitaeBse 

i. 

Total. 

European 

and 
American. 

Indian  and 
Chinese. 

14 

14 

— 

51 

31 

20 

6 

5 

1 

14 

11 

3 

12 

3 

9 

27 

13 

14 

9 

— 

9 

87 

3 

84 

88 

4 

84 

12 

10 

2 

83 

14 

69 

47 

40 

7 

8 

— 

8 

81 

65 

16 

65 

13 

52 

15 

15 

— 

52 

9 

43 

5 

— 

5 

27 

— 

27 

8 

1 

7 

2 

2 



1 

— . 

1 

2 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

2 

— 

2 

3 

3 

— 

723 

257 

466 

*  This  heading  includes  representatives  of  important  bodies,  such  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  Millowners   and 
Planters'  Associations,  as  well  as  those  of  numerous  small  local  societies. 

56.  The  above  classification  is  necessarily  imperfect.  For  example,  the  representa- 
tives of  associations  have  in  most  cases  more  definite  occupation,  which  will  be 
found  against  their  names  in  the  Index.  The  two  municipal  commissioners  are  so 
described  because  they  appeared  before  the  Commission  in  that  capacity  only.  The 
pensioned  military  officers  were  in  almost  all  cases  also  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
headino-  of  private  medical  practitioners  includes  both  the  qualified  and  the  unqualified 
members  of  that  profession.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  summary  fulfils  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  immediately  intended,  and  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  information 
obtained  by  us  has  been  derived  from  all  the  main  interests  of  tlie  country,  in  so  far  as 
they  can  be  represented  by  typical  witnesses  of  sufficient  education  and  experience  to 
speak  for  their  respective  communities.  We  should  add  rhat  the  table  includes  the  34 
witnesses  heard  in  England,  most  of  whom  gave  evidence  regarding  the  opium  questiou 
in  China,  and  the  37  witnesses  who  spOke  as  to  Burma  only. 

57.  We  also  think  it  desirable  to  give  a  separate  classification  of  those  witnesses 
included  in  Table  5,  who  were  presented  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Opium  Trade.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this  list  is  only  approximately 
correct,  and  that  these  are  not  the  only  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  adverse  to  the 
use  of  opium  except  for  medical  purposes. 

These  witnesses  fall  into  three  main  groups :  first,  the  24  medical  practitioners ; 
secular  and  missionary;  second,  the  30  missionaries  and  catechists ;  and  third,  the 
In  ative  witnesses,  other  than  medical,  including  the  minor  officials,  lawyers,  journalists, 
and  the  reprii'suiitatives  of  various  associations. 
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Table  6,   showing  the  Number  and  Classification  of  Witnesses  presented  •  bjr '  the 

Anti-Opium  Society.  :■  .    ..  ■  •, 


Number  and  Race., 

Oocupntion. 

Total. 

European. 

and. .J    , , 
American. 

3 

4 
13 
34 

~3 
3 

Indian  and 
'   Chiiiese. 

1.  Government  o^cials                           -             -                          .             - 

2.  „             ex-officials                    -            - 

3    Landowners  and  tenants       -             .                                        -             . 

4.  Merchants  and  shopkeepers-              -             -             -             .             . 

5.  JJawyers                    -            -                                      -            - 

6.  Journalists  - 

7.  Medical  practitioners 

8.  „      missionaries             -            -                         -            -       - 

9.  Missionaries              -            -            -            -            -            - 

10.  Catechists  and  mission  teachers 

11.  Preachers  (other  than  Christian)      -             -                          - 

12.  Representatives  of  Associations* 

13.  Professors  and  masters          -                   ,                                  "    ■      i  " 

14.  Miscellaneous           -                  ,                    -            "      ,      " 

■  4 

8 

6 
11 

7 

4 

14  ' 
13 
39 

5 

2 
26 

2 
11 

4 

8 
6 
8 
7 
4 
10 

s 

5 

2 
23 
2 
8     ,, 

Total            -            .                                     .            . 

152 

60 

92 

evidence  deserves  more  attention  than   that   of   the   medical 
and  important  section  of   these  were  members  of   the  Indian 


General 
character 
and  weight 
of  medical 
evidence. 
II.  p.  136. 
(Q.  5178- 
97). 


*  One  of  these  witnesse.s  represented  a  political  association  in  Calcutta,  and  addressed  che  Commission  on  the  system  of 
poppy  cultivation  in  Behar.  Of  the  others,  three  appeared  on  behalf  of  \\f.e  English  Anti-  Opium  Society,  eight  represented  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  of  Bengal,  and  the  rest,  societies  for  the  promotion  of  abstinence  from  stimulants  in  Upper  India  and  Bombay. 

58.  In  dealing  with  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  we  desire  to  say  thatj  in  our  opinion,  Appreciation 
both  the  disadvantages  and  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of  opium  have  been  in  of  the  evi- 
many  cases  overstg-ted.      It  was  inevitable  that  in   an  inquiry  of  this  nature  there  "^^nce. 
should  be  some  exaggeration.     Strong  convictions  have  been  held  on  either  side,  and 
witnesses  have  insensibly  been  led  to  dwell  on  what  accorded  with  their  convictions, 

and  to  leave  out  of  sight  what  might  tell  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  forming  our 
conclusions,  therefore,  we  have  throughout  endeavoured  to  make  allowance  for  this. 
Apart  from  the  necessity  of  giving  weight  to  individual  testimony,  in  accordance  with 
the  representative  character  of  the  witness  and  his  opportunities  for  observation,  we 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  look  particularly  to  fairness  of  mind  and  sobriety  of  judgment. 

59.  No  part  of  the 
witnesses. t     A  large 

Medical  Service,  and  we  naturally  attach  great  weight  to  their  testimony.  We  think 
it  right,  therefore,  to  state  briefJy  how  this  branch  of  the  public  service  in  India  is 
recruited,  and  what  opportunities  its  members  possess  for  observing  the  effect  of  the 
use  of  opium  on  the  health  and  morality  of  the  people  of  that  country.  ,  Admission  to 
the  Indian  Medical  Service  can  only  be  gained  by  severe  competition  among  those  who 
have  already  qualified  as  medical  men  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  selected 
candidates  have  to  pass  through  a  course  of  special  training  for  Indian  service. 
On  their  arrival  in  India  they  are  required  to  do  medical  duty  for  a  certain  period 
with  Native  troops,  and  a  great  part'  of  them  pass  subsequently  into  civil  employ,  as 
civil  surgeons  in  charge  of  districts.  In  this  capacity  they  are  responsible  for  the 
medical  administration  of  the  district,  including  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and  jails,  and 
frequently  have  a  large  private  practice  among  the  upper  classes  of  the  Native  com- 
munity as  well  as  among  Europeans.  By  education,  therefore,  as  well  as  by  training 
and  experience,  they  are  well  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  as  to  the  effects  of  the 

I  We  think  it  necessary  to  mate  a  few  observations  regarding  a  petition  against  the  use  of  opium  except  for  IV.  27,380, 
medical  purposes  presented  to  (he  House  of  Commons  in  1892,  purporting  to  be  the  expressi.^n  of  the  views  of  25,599, 
49  independent   Native  medical  practitioners  of  the  city  of  Bombay.     Some  weight  was  attached  to  this  o^'fiToMfiSfi 
petition  in  England  ;  and  subsequently  it  attracted  special  attention  in  India,  owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  all   25'777l8  ' 
the  signatories  either  disavowed  the  views  contained  in  the  petition  or  denied  that  they  had  signed  it.     The  25'780,  25,787, 
circumstances  in  which  the  petition  was  prepared  were  described  at  some  length  before  us  in  Bombay  by  the  25,790,  25,842, 
local  representatives  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society.     We  are  satisfied  that  they  acted  with  good  faith  in  the  25,846,  25,966, 
matter,  but  it  was  admitted  that  the  petition  was  drawn  up  without  communication  with  a,riy  of  the  medical  25,97'. 
men  who  were  asked  to  sign  it,  and  that  it  was  sent  round  for  signature  by  the  hands  of  a  messenger.     Ivfot 
one  of  the  signatories  came  before  us  to  support  the  views  which  it  contained,  though  one  of  those  who  gave 
evidence  expressed  opinions  generally  adverse  to  opium.     Five  others  repudiated  those  views,   stating  either 
that  they  had  not  signed  the  petition,  or  that  they  had  signed  without  any  real  knowledge  of  its  contents.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  petition,  as  an  expression  of  independent  medical  opinion,  is  entitled  to  no 
weight. 
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use   of   opium   in   India,   and   their   professional   standing  is   a   guarantee   of  their 
independence  of  character. 

General  60.  Looking  to  the  whole  body  of  the  evidence  we  find  it  proved  beyond  reasonable 

motiveB  for     doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  the  use  of  opium  is  founded,  first,  on  the  universal  tendency 
op^um  amongst  mankind  to  take  some  form  of  stimulant  with  which  to  comfort  or  distract 

themselves,  and,  secondly,  on  the  wide-spread  popular  belief  in  the  medical  or  quasi- 
medical  efficacy  of  the  drug.  It  is  important,  however,  to  point  out  that  many  of  the 
witnesses  failed  to  draw  any  clear  distinction  between  the  medical  use  and  that 
which  cannot  correctly  be  so  described.  It  is  constantly  found  that  the  opium  habit 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  drug  was  taken  for  medical  purposes.  In  some 
cases  the  chronic  or  recurrent  character  of  the  malady  necessitates  repeated  doses  ;  in 
others  the  exhilaration  and  general  sense  of  comfort  induced  result  in  repetition  of 
the  dose  long  after  the  ailment  for  which  it  was  originally  taken  has  passed  away.  We 
have  also  to  mention  the  special  use  of  the  drug  in  connexion  with  ceremonies  and 
social  usages  which  prevails  chiefly  amongst  the  Rajputs  and  those  who  copy  their 
customs.  This  use  is  more  particularly  described  ia  the  next  Section  of  our  Report, 
treating  of  opium  in  the  Protected  States.  The  force  of  example  and  fashion  must 
also  be  taken  into  account  in  describing  the  motives  for  taking  opium. 

Use  of  opium       61.  In  every  part  of  India  with  which  we  had  to  deal  we  found  witness  after  witness 

as  a  domestic  testifying  to  the  belief  in  opium   as  the  common  domestic  medicine  of  the  people. 

remedy.  j^  jg  taken  in  cases  of    specific   disorders,  such  as  rheumatism,  diabetes,  chill,  and 

diarrhoea.     It  is  regularly  administered  to  unweaiied  children.     In  malarial   and  damp 

tracts  there  is  general  faith  in  its  virtue,  either  in  warding  ofP  or  in  curing  fever. 

II.  2146-7,  The  use  of  opium  as  a  household  remedy,  has  a  special  importance  in  a  country  like 

'*'^®^'  India.     The  mass  of  the  population  is  beyond  the  reach  of  European  medical  aid,  or 

even  of  the  district  dispensary  system.     The  better  class  of  Native  practitioners,  the 

Hakims  and  Vaids,  who  follow  the  Arabic  or  Hindu  systems  of  medicine,  are  only  to 

be  found  in  towns,  and  are  chiefly  resorted  to  by  persons  in  easy  circumstances.     The 

poorer  sections  of  the   community,  therefore,  and  especially  the  agricultural  classes, 

have    to    prescribe   for    tlieir    own    ailments.     They    have   also,    in   the    absence   of 

V.  App.  XIV.    veterinary  aid,  to  prescribe  for  the  ailments  of  their  cattle,  and  in  some  parts  of  India, 

this  constitutes  an  additional  reason  for  keeping  opium  in  their  houses. 

Use  of  opium       62.  As  regards  the  administration  of  opium  to  infants,  the  custom  is  more  prevalent 

in  infancy,      f^  ^he  north  and  west  of  India  than  in  the  east  and  south.    Abul  Fazl,  in  his  "  Institutes 

of  Akbar,"   specially  mentions  it  as  being  common  in  Malwa  in  the   16th  century. 

Mothers  in  all  ranks  of  life  whilst  nursing  their  children  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 

VII.  p.  32.        them  minute  doses  of  opium,  and  in  India,  where  the  children  are  weaned  much  later 

il97^9''^2Mi8,  ^^^^  ^^  Europe,  the  practice  is  continued  up  to  the  age  of  2-|  or  3  years.     In  some 

24'697.'     '     '  parts  of  the  country  teiag'oZ'i,  or  "children's  pills,"  containing  a  small  amount  of  opium 

mixed  with   various    carminatives,  are  used.*     To  account  for  this  practice  various 

reasons  are  advanced.     Some  assert  the  object  to  be  the  prevention  of  diarrhoea  and 

other  infantile  ailments ;  others  say    that  it  is  to    correct   certain    properties  in    the 

milk;  a  third  explanation,  and  the  most  common,  is  that  by  this  means  the  child  is 

kept  quiet  and  the  mother  thus  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  undisturbed   her  domestic 

4291.^^^'  ^^^''  duties,  whether  in  the  house  or  field.    A  few  witnesses,  chiefly  missionaries,  stated  before 

HI  14  028       ^^  *^^^  *^^y  believed  this  practice  to  be  productive  of  great  infant  mortality.     The 

14,628,' 19,980,  wholo  of  the    evidouce    on    this   point  has  been  analysed  by   Sir  W.   Roberts,   and, 

21,298.  ^^^^  ]jjjQ^  ^e  conclude  that  long  practice  in  this  use  of  opium  has  resulted   in  the 

acquisition  of   a    degree  of   skill   in  administering  the  drug   which  must    materially 

minimise  the  risk  of  accident,  so  that  evident  injury  or  accidental  poisoning,  though 

not  unknown,  are  comparatively  rare.     It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  custom 

should  have   been  handed  down  for  many  centuries  amongst  a  people,  whose  general 

fondness  for  their  children  is  well  known,  if  it  were  as  injurious  as  some  witnesses 

seem  to  think. 

Use  of  opium  63.  In  respect  to  the  use  of  opium  in  connexion  with  malarial  disease  we  have 

us  a  febri-  already  pointed  out  that  the  relative  consumption  is  higher  in  the  moist  and  low- 

fuge-  lying   plains   and  valleys  than   in   the  drier  and  more  open  country.     Most   of   the 

5644'^5597-8,  wituesses   with   experience   of   the  rural  tracts  spoke   to    the   popular  belief   in  the 

6069,' 6198,  '  efiicacy  of  the  drug  incases  of  fever,  or  as  a  protective  against  malarial  influencp« 

10,244,   19,542, "L ? _^' 

^I'fnt'  ^  *  '^'^^  question  of  tlie  sale  of  balagoli  by  a  licensed  opium  vendor  was  considered  by  the  Government  of 

IV.  p. '498.'         Boiubiiy,  and  after  consulting  medical  authorities,  it  was  decided  that  it  might  be  continued.     Such  a  sale  is 

open  to  question,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  objections  to  it  ure  not  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  interlerence. 
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Ttis  was  confirmed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  private  medical  practitioners,  though 
many  were  adverse  to  the  non-medical  use  of  opium.     On  the  other  hand,  a  certain 
number  of  witnesses,  generally  townsfolk,  denied  that  any  such  belief  prevailed  amongst  e.g.^  2259, 
the   people.     Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  this   belief,  its  existence,  which  is  the  9324;  9439^ 
only  question  now  before  us,  has  been,  we  consider,  conclusively  established  by  the  sseii  26,540, 
mass  of  evidence  of  those  most  competent  from  experience  and  observation  to  represent  ^®" 
public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

64.  Passing  from  the  popular  use  of  opium  incases  of  specific  disorder,  we  haVe  TJse  of  opium 
now  to  consider  it  in  the   more  general  character  of  a  stimulant.     We  found  that  j'*  ^  ®^™'*' 
reliance   uppn   the   drug  in  cases   of  failing   strength,   after  the  age   of   35   or    40  restorative 
years,  is  widely  prevalent  in  the  parts  of   India  where   opium   is   commonly  used,  after  middle 
The  representatives   of  large    and   influential   classes,   such    as   the   merchants   and  age. 
landed  proprietors,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  Native  (medical  practitioners,  were  11.3943,5738. 
unanimous  in  their  view  that  though  opium  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  young  men  iii.  12,517, 
except  in  a  strictly  medical  sense,  or  in  special  circumstances,  it  is  properly  used  in  ^*'^^^'  '^'^^^" 
moderation,  with  beneficial  results,  by  those  past  middle  age,  who  feel  themselves  in  need  ^g  ggo 
of  a  stimulant  of  some  sort,  to  serve,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  "  as  a  prop  to 
"  a  falling  house."     A  considerable  number  of  these  witnesses,  we  may  add,  informed  eooe,  15,020, 
us  that  their  opinion  was  founded  on  personal  experience,  as  they  had  themselves  taken  j^ggg  jg^^g 
opium  for  periods  varying  from  15  to  50  years,  and  believed  that  they  had  derived  i6!484;  16^517! 
benefit  from  the  habit.     Their  appearance  and  vigour  were  enough  to  satisfy  us  that,  ^'■'^3^'  '7,893. 
at  all  events,  they  had  experienced  no  perceptible  harm  from  it,  and  this  was  true  'of 
many  who  admitted  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  what  are  considered  even  in 
India  to  be  excessive  daily  doses. 

65.  The  use  of  opium  as  a  stimulant  in  physical  emergencies  seems  to  prevail  more  Use  of  opium 
in  the  north  of  India,  where  the  cold  weather  is  comparatively  severe,  and  in  the  tea-  1,°  9^^^  °^, 
gardens  and  rice-growing  tracts  of  the  east,  where  the  cultivator  has  to  spend    many  exposure? 
consecutive  hours  exposed  to  wet  and  chill.     The  evidence  from  the  Panjab  showed  jjj  15  gga, 
that  manv  who  do  not  touch  opium  during  three-fourths  of  the   vear  habituallv  take  i.'i,963, 16,991, 
a  little  during  the  winter  months.     In  Assam,  again,  the  evidence  of  planters  showed  -ttt' .A.g'     ' 
that  labourers  from  the  hill  country  and  settlers  from  Bengal  take  to  the  habit  whilst  10,167. 
resident  in  the  Brahmaputra  Valley.     It  was  also  proved  before  us   by  witnesses  from  11.  5596, 
various  parts  of  India  that  opium  is  commonly  taken  to  enable  the  consumer  to  undergo  l^'^ll'  H'Hr' 
fatigue  on  journeys  and  on  occasions  when  special  exertion  is  required.     This  use  of  i7!662',  i7i884', 
the  drug  was  particularly  mentioned  by  some  of  the  military  witnesses,  the  general  11']%'  14727' 
purport  of  whose  evidence  is  given  in  the  next  paragraph.  24^904!  26i996, 

66.  As  regards  the  use  of  opium  in  the  Native  army,  we  heard  the  evidence  of  a  Use  of  opium 
number  of  ofl&cers,  European  and  Native,  including  some  in  medical  charge  of  Panjab  m  the  Native 
regiments.     Their  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  habitual  consumers 
amongst  Native  soldiers  is  small.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  number  was  understated  ^ji^gl^f*' 
in  some  of  the  regiments  ;  since,  though  the  men  do  not  themselves  regard  the  habit     ' 

as  reprehensible  or   degrading,  they  are  aware  that  it  is  unfavourably  viewed  by  some  12,935,' 14,117, 
of   the  European   officers.      But  even  [after  making   allowance  for  the  concealment  ^'t'l^*'  H'lH' 
which  may  have  been  practised,  the  true  number  of  habitual  consumers  and  of  men      >     >    >     ■ 
who  take  opium  throughout  the  year  is  probably  not  considerable.     In  the  first  place,  17,007,  17,029, 
the  great  majority  of  men  on  active  service  do  not  suffer  from  any  of  the  chronic  or  H'^*^'  ^'''^^^' 
recurrent  diseases  for   which,  as  we  have  observed  above,  opium  is  a  popular  remedy, 
nor,  again,  are  they  of  an  age  when  recourse  is  commonly  had  to  opium  as  a  stimulant  Ht.  15,792, 
or  as  the  restorative  of   declining  physical  power.     The  use  is  more  general  under  17,045!  17,059' 
certain  conditions  of  specially  arduous  duty  or  of  exposure  to  particularly  severe  or  ^'l'^^^'  \l'\fj 
malarial   climate,    or,    again,    during   the    two    or   three   months    of    winter  in   the      •     •    >     ■ 
Panjab.     In  such  circumstances  it  has  been  estimated  that  from  50  to  80  per  cent, 
of  the  Sikh  soldiers  take  opium,  though  the   habit  is  abandoned   on   the   cessation 
of  the  special  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  it.     The  weight  of  the  evidence  which  jg  gg^^  n,065, 
we  have  to  guide  us  on  this  point  distinctly  supports  the  view  that  the  number  of  i7',o9oi  umg, 
soldiers  who  take  opium  to  an  extent  which  does  them  harm  is  quite  insignificant ;  that  '^'''°^' 
the  consumption  of  the  drug  in  the  Native  army  is  not  attended  by  any  perceptibly 
injurious  results,  and  is  often  beneficial,  and  that  any  attempt  to  limit  the  consumption,   j"i5j'*'f/^g4 
as,  for  instance,  by  requiring  soldiers  to  register  themselves  as  consumers,  would  be  i7',56i',  i9'i64! 
highly  unpopular.     A  question  was  raised  before  us  as  to  the  issue  of  opium  to  Native 
soldiers  as  a  free  ration  when  the  regiment  is  on  field  service.     No  system  of  this  kind 
is  in  force.     The  men  ordinarily  make  their  own  arrangements,  but  a  supply  of  opium 
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11. 3406.  ig  sometimes  taken  as  a  reserve  in  the  regimental  canteen  and  sold-^to  conBumers  on 

the  same  footing  as  other  luxuries  or  as  extra  provisions,  i    The  Commissariat,  also, 

III.  14,126,       sometimes  takes  a  supply  on  field  service,  upon  which  Commanding  ofl&cers  can  indent 

i5',759-62,        "P  *o  ^  limited  quantity  on   payment  of  a  specially  high  rate.     Occasionally  opium 

1.5^926,  17,144,  is  issued   On  the  advice  of    a  medical  ofl&cer  in   special   circumstances,  as  was   the 

17,598,  17,826.  ^^^^   -vyheu  troops  were  employed  in  fighting  and   road-making  amongst  the  ^nowy 

ranges  of  Sikkim.     It  has  been   issued,  also,  by  State  engineers  to  Pioneer  regiments 

engaged  in  railway  construction  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India. 

Use  of  opium  ,    67.  Somc  wituesscs  Stated  before  us  that  the  most  common  reason  with  Natives  of 

cM^e^^^™  India  for  taking  opium  is  the  belief  in  its  power  as  an  aphrodisiac.     Many  drugs  have 

11.2593,2757,  tMs  roputation  with  Oriental  races,  and  opium,  no  doubt,  is  included  amongst  them  ; 

and^'  ^sil'  ^^^  ^^®  conclusion  we  have  reached  is  that  in  India,  as  a  whole,  this  motive  for  taking 

III.  14,687,  opium  is  exceptional,  though  it  may  be  common  in  some  large  towns.     The  subject 

15,672,  19,903  jg  examined  at  length  by  Sir  W.  Eoberts  in' his  Memorandum, 

3464,  3802, 

ll'lly^°'^^^'  68.  The  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  the  consumption  of  opium  by  women  was 
Use  of  tot' 'very   clear,  and  the   special  position  of    women  in  India,  no  doubt,   renders   it 

opium  by  difiicult  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  regarding  th^ir  habits.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
women.  that  the'  drug  is  taken,  as  a  restorative,  aftfeir  middle  age,  among  Muhammedan  ladies 

8455, 8519.  m  Oudh  aud  Bengal,  and  also  to  some  e:S;t'ent  among  the  lower  classes  of  society  in 
2o',i68i  20,278,  Various  iparts  of  the  country:  On  the  whole;  however,  the  consumption  of  opium 
24,118.  by  women,  except  in  connexion  with  medical  needs  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  restricted 

'charactei',    the  custom'   of  the   country  being  generally  opposed  to   the  use' of   any 

stimulant  by  them. 

69.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  physical  and  moral  effects  upon  the  consumers  of 

jiHects  ot        j^T^Q  ygg  q£  opium  in  the  various  ways  already  described.     As  to  excessive  consumption 

opium  causing  harm  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.     The  material  question,  therefore,  is 

liow  far  moderation  can  be  observed  in  practice.     It  was  stated  by  some  witnesses  that 

9321^^^'  ^^^^'  li^tie  or  no   distinction  can  be  drawn  between  moderation  and  excess ;    that  excess 

III.  13,060,  necessarily  follows  the  habitual  use  of  opium,  and  that  it  is  inevitably  attended  with 
il'lll'  16*775'  injurious  results,  though  they  may  be  less  apparent  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  able  to 

IV.  23,520',  aff'ord  what  is  considered  by  Natives  of  India  to  be  a  rich  diet  than  in  the  case  of 
27'339'  27'289'  cousumers  among  the  poorer  classes.  These  witnesses  also  relied  on  certain  terms  of 
II.'  2363, 9157,  disparagement,  literally  translated  by  the  word  "  opium-eater,"  as  showing  the  popular 
9541.  estimation  in  which  the  habit  is  held.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
16,718,'  19,073.  bulk  of  the  educated  and  representative  witnesses,  that  these  terms,  in  their  ordinary 

acceptation,  are  applied  only  tp  those  ■yrho  take  opium  in  excess.  A  parallel  to  this 
may  be  found  in  the  use  , of  the  phrase  "he  drinks'"  in  this  country,  as  applied  to 
persons  who  ,  take  alcohol  in  excess.  Looking  ,  to  the  whole  evidence,  we  find  a 
marked  preponderance  on  the  side  of  the  view  that  the.  cqmmon  use  of  opium  in  India 
is  a  moderate  use  leading  to  no  evident  ill  efi'ects.,  This  is  the  view  generally  expressed 
by  Natives  of  the,  country  holding  responsible  positions  in  life,  and  by  the  medical 
witnesses,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  individual  consunaers,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  "We  had,  for  instance,  Mahomedan  and  Rajput  gentlemen  from 
Northern  and  Central  India,  and  numerous  representatives  of  the  Sikh  landowners  and 
peasantry,  many  of  them  far  advanced  in  years  and  of  fine  manly  bearing,  coming 
III.  17,133,  forward,  one  after  another,  to  testify  to  their  habitual  use  of  opium  over  long  periods, 
1M83' i7!o53!  and  to  the  benefits  which  they  believed  themselves  to  derive  from  it.  Among  the 
i7,'7io'i7,'837-  Sikh  community  in  particular,  which  is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  the  habit  of 
ts'fiu^^^'  opium-eating  is  widely  diffused.  This  community  is  distinguished  for  hard  work, 
energy,  and  thrift,  and  these  characteristics  exist  side  by  side  with  the  opium  habit. 
On  this  point  we  desire  to  quote  the  evidence  of  Dr.  H.  Martyn  Clark,  a  medical 
missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  has  had  13  years'  experience  at 
Amritsar,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sikh  religion.  Speaking  of  the  effects  of  the 
habitual  use  of  opium  on  the  people  of  the  Punjab,  and  especially  on  the  Sikhs,  Dr. 
Clark  said :- — 

III  16  902  "  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  pPoj)le  begin  to  lose  flesli  and  waste ;  they  become  dyspeptic.     But  in 

another,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  conscientiously,  the  great  majority  of  cases,  no  such  results  appwir.  While  it 
doos  not  do  any  good,  it  does  not  appear  to  do  the  slightest  ha,rm.  The  people  who  use  it  are  hale  and  heai-ty, 
lit  for  work  and  cxpotsure,  and  the  habit  seems  to  interfere  neither  with  their  longevity  nor  their  health." 

"  In  my  experience  the  effeetK  of  opium -omting  on  the  mental  and  ino''al  contiition  of  the  people  are  also 
cnriou.s.     In  .■^omo   in.stances  J   have  noted  a  decided  <loteriorution  when  opiiim-eatiug  way  commenced.     The 
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person  seemed  to  become  shifty  and  unreKable.     But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  I  have  seen  absolutely  no 
prejudicial  effects  upon  the  mental  or  moral  character  of  the  person."     .... 

I  have  never  noticed  the.  ti;ainpf  moral  evils  t^at  are  referred  to  as  a  result  of '  the,  opium  habit  by  a  certain 
section  of  people,  such  as  neglect  of  home,  of  children,  of  Business,  ruin  of  families,  and  so  forth.  I  believe 
practically  such  things  are  simply  unknown  in  the  Punjab.  After  the  most  careful  inquiry  I  have  been  only 
able  to  hear  of  one  case  in  whidh  a  man  had  brbiight  his  family' to  ruin  tlirough  the  torpor  induced  by  excessive 
quantities  of  opium.  Tern  can  have  no  set  of  peasantry  hardier,  thriftier,  and  more  careful  than  our  Puryab 
peasantry,     ....    and.  yet  among  this  claSs  you  will  find  an  immense  number  of  opium-eaters." 

These  views  receive  support  from  the  statements  of  another  medical  missionary,  ir.iss,  17,199^ 
the  Eev.  F.  T.  Newton,  who  has  h;ad  long  experience  in  the  Ferozepur  district,,  from  201,17,351-5, 
those  of  several  settlement  officers  who  have  .been  brought  into  specially  close  relations  is.lwle. 
with  the  people  of  the  rural  tracts,  and.  in  short  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  evidence 
in  the  .Punjab.     Only  one  Sikh  witness  expressed  an  opposite  view  to  that  of  his 
fellows,  and  he  was  a  small  shopkeeper  in  Lahore  and  himself  an  opium-eater.    Another 
section  of  the  community  among  whom  the  habit  of  opium-eating  is  generally  prevalent  1. 1112-14. 
is  that  of  the  Marwaris,  a  class  of  traders.     "We  had  evidence  from'  many  parts  of  India  ^^-  ^^^"-^> 
to  the  effect  that  they  are   shrewd,  enterprising,  and  successful  in,  commerce,  and  lllt-l'i. 
that  their  use  of  opium  does  not  cause  any  loss  of  intelligence  or  business  capacity.  ^^^-  ^^'^^''' 
One  or  Wo  general  observations  should  be  added.     Persons  addicted  to  the  opium-  iv.^26;o26, 
habit,  except  in  the  strictest  moderation,  are  unable  to  continue  their  labours  effectively  2^'^®'''  ^^''^'^• 
without   their   periodical    dose,  and  it    is    generally  admitted  that  the  habit,  onCe 
acquired,,  is  difficult  to  abandon  if  it  has  been  carried  to  any  excess.    . 

70.  As  to  the  general  prevalence  of  moderation,  we  have  evidence  of  great  weight  Evidence  of 
in   corroboration   of  that   of  the   majority  of  Native  witnesses  from   men.  of .  long  employers  of 
experience   in  the   country   as,;  employers   of    labour,   or  ia    responsible  charge    of  la^'our,  and 
establishments    of  Native   subordinates.     Such   men    are    brought    intp    close    and  a9t°*'"d^• - 
direct  contact  with  large  numbers  of  Natives  of  various  classes,  both  clerical  and  tiou.™°  ^'^" 
industrial.     They  are  personally  concerned  with   or  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 

their  staff.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  a  habit  fraught  with  the  evil  consequences 
attributed  to  it  by  the^  minority  of  our  witnesses  could  escape  notice,  and,  considering  ^  2054 
the  abundance  of  material  for  recruitment,  it  is  equally  certain  that  discovery  would  3183,3264, 
be   followed  by   dismissal.     We  have   strong  evidence   accordingly  in  favour  of  the  ^^^s,  5174-5. 
nioderation  of  the  consumer  and  of  his  general  immunity  from  any  evident '  ill-effects  i"8i8°'\T684 
caused  by  the  habit  in  the>  staitemeht  of  many  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Government,  i4!794l5,  ' 
that  in  a  long  service  the  effects  df  habitual  indulgence  in  opium  on  the  part  of  their  i8'u4'-5V'^''^' 
subordinates  had  never  com6  to  their  notice  as  a  reason  for  dismissal  or  degradation, 
though  the  effects  of  alcohol  had  often  forced  themselves  on  their  attention  in  this 
respect.     Similar  evidence  is  given  by  medical  officers  of  experience,  both  regarding 
their  own  subordinates  and  the  men  exaniined  by  them  on  behalf  of  large  railway 
companies  and  emigration  agencies  in  Calcutta.      In  regard   to  this  ;[)oint  we  may  11.  sser, 
remark  that,  as  the  whole  of  the  lower  and  97  per  cent,  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  ^soo-a,  6905, 
public  service  are  occupied  ^by  Natives  of  India,*  the  field  of  observation  is  wide  in°lJ347 
enough  for  ample  generalisation.      To  the  evidence  of  officials  we  must  add  that  of  13,979,' 19,492- 
the  important  class  of  planters  and  mill-owners,  to  the  general  effect  that  they  had  ^°*' 
never  to  dismiss  a  hand  for  excess  in  6pium-taking,  though  some  of  them  were  aware  2li34,'26!696. 
that  a  proportion  of  their  men  indulged  in  the  habit,  and  almost  all  of  them  spoke  of     '     '    ' 
alcoholitj  excess  as  a  constant  source  of  trouble.     We  may  quote,  in  conclusion,  the 
evidence  of  the  actuary  of  the  largest  Insurance  company  in  India  doing  business  iv.  24,682, 
in  Native  and  European  lives,  to  the  effect  that  after  20  years'  experience,  the  com-  u'Vi{o 
pany  had  decided  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  impose  any  extra  premium  on  the  lives  of  s.en. 
moderate  opium  consumers. 

71.  Our  conclusions,  therefore,  are  that  the  use  of  opium  among  the  people  of  India  Conclusions 
in  British'  Provinces  is,  as  a  rule,  a  moderate  use,  and  that  excess  is  exceptional,  and  as  to  the 
condemned  by  public  opinion.     Moderation,  no  doubt,  is  a  relative  term,  and  its  limits  ^^^'^'^  °* 
may  vary  largely  in  the  case  of  individual  consumers.     In  some  localities,  also,  and  ^^^  "^^  °^ 
among  certain  classes  of  the  community,  there  may  be  a  tendency  towards  excess        '^' 
that  is;  not  found  elsewhere.     But,  looking  to  broad  results,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 

general  use  of  opium,  which  may  propeily  ba  described  as  moderate,  is  not  attended 
by  injurious  consequences.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  number  of  those- who 
take  opium  constitutes  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  entire  population,  and  we  have 
rio  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  extended  physical  and  moral  degradatioini  is  caused  by 
the  habit,  ..  ;         '  .  :  ■  • 
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Evils  alleged  to  Result  from  the  Present  System  of  Opium  Supply. 

72.  In  connexion  witli  tte  general  question  of  the  effects  of  the  consumption  of 
opium,  we  have  to  consider  certain  special  results  which  some  of  the  witnesses  attributed 
to  the  present  system  on  which  opium  is  procurable  by  the  Indian  public. 

73.  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  owing  to  the  alleged  ease  with  which  the 
drug  can  be  obtained,  opium  has  come  to  be  extensively  used  as  a  means  of  com- 
mitting suicide.  As  a  rule,  the  information  on  which  this  assertion  is  based  appears 
to  have  been  from  vague  report.  One  or  two  witnesses,  however,  quoted  statistics 
in  support  of  their  opinion.  We  procured,  accordingly,  from  the  Grovernment  of 
India  a  return  of  the  number  of  suicides  due  to  opium,  which  is  included  in  our 
Proceedings.  This  comprises  all  cases  in  which  inquests  have  been  held,  and  the 
law,  as  in  England,  prescribes  a  formal  inquiry  and  report  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
sudden  or  suspicious  death.  Other  cases  of  suicide  may  occur,  and,  as  was  stated 
before  us,  may  be  hushed  up,  but  these  are  necessarily  insusceptible  of  proof ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  desire  of  concealment  is  stronger  in  ithe  case  of 
opium  poisoning  than  where  the  more  common  methods  of  drowning,  hanging,  or  use 
of  arsenic,  dhatura,  or  other  easily  procured  poisons  are  adopted.  In  relation  to 
the  total  population,  the  prevalence  of  suicide  in  India  is  not  large  compared  with 
European  countries,  nor  is  there  evidence  that  where  opium  is  used  for  this  purpose 
the  ratio  is  higher  than  where  other  means  are  used.  The  subject  has  been  discussed 
in  greater  detail  by  Sir  W.  Roberts  in  his  Memorandum,  and  we  only  think  it  necessary 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  we  do  not  find  that  opium  is  to  be  credited  with 
any  special  prominence  in  the  history  of  these  unfortunate  occurrences. 

74.  It  has  been  stated  again  that  the  use  of  opium  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
insanity  in  India.  Regarding  this  point  we  have  first  to  observe  that  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  features  in  the  last  census  of  infirmities,  which  was  taken 
in  1891,  is  the  freedom  of  the  population  from  insanity,  as  compared  with  the 
prevalence  of  mental  disorder  in  European  countries.  In  India  we  find  three 
males  and  two  females  mentally  unsound  in  10,000  of  each  sex,  whilst  in 
England  the  corresponding  figures  were  32  and  35  ;  in  Scotland  38  and  37,  and  in  Ireland, 
47  and  43.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  proportions  in  1890  were  33  and  31  ; 
and  in  Austria  24  and  19.  Then,  again,  the  local  distribution  of  this  disorder  in 
India  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  is  attributable  to  the  cretinism  that  seems 
to  affect  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  hill  tracts  and  of  the  valleys  of  certain 
streams,  as  it  is  found  to  do  in  Switzerland  and  other  countries.  The  serial  order  of 
the  provinces  in  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  insanity,  to  look  at  the  question  from 
another  point  of  view,  is  by  no  means  in  correspondence  with  that  in  which  they  are 
ranged  in  relation  to  the  average  consumption  of  opium  ;  nor,  moreover,  does  the 
distribution  by  age  or  sex  of  the  persons  thus  afflicted  establish  any  link  between 
insanity  and  the  use  of  that  drug.  It  is  to  be  noted,  first,  that  mental  disease  amongst 
males  attains  its  maximum  at  the  time  when,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  evidence 
given  before  us,  the  habit  of  taking  opium  is  only,  as  a  rule,  beginning.  It  is  also 
found  that  the  women  who  are  of  unsound  mind  bear  a  steadily  increasing  proportion 
to  the  men  similarly  afflicted,  from  middle  life  onwards.  This  rule  obtains  notwith- 
standing that  the  women  do  not,  as  a  general  practice,  take  opium.  The  case  would 
certainly  be  reversed  if  opium  were  a  predominating  or  influential  cause  of  insanity. 
The  statistics  from  the  various  lunatic  asylums  in  India,  and  the  evidence  given  by  the 
medical  officers  in  charge  fully  corroborate  the  view  that  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  insanity  is  traceable  to  the  use  of  opium  is  insignificant.  In  the  chief 
asylum  in  Oudh,  only  eight  out  of  393  admissions  were  recorded  in  the  five  years 
preceding  our  inquiry.  In  Bareli,  again,  only  three  had  occurred  in  four  years. 
.In  Agra,  one  case,  and  that  a  doubtful  one,  in  eight  years.  The  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Bombay  Asylum  found  only  three  cases  in  11  years.  The  most  complete 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  that  given  by  Surgeon  Lieut.-Col.  Orombie,  who  quoted 
statistics  of  the  Bengal  asylums  for  10  years,  showing  that  during  that  period,  of 
2,202  admissions,  only  eight  were  opium-eaters.  The  same  witness  also  presented  a 
valuable  paper  prepared  by  him  for  the  Calcutta  Medical  Society  in  May  1892,  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated  in  some  detail,  the  conclusions  finally  drawn  being  that 
the  opium  habit  does  not  pre-dispose  to  insanity,  and  that  in  India  the  only  product 
comparable  with  alcohol  in  its  tendency  to  unhinge  the  mental  faculties  is  one  prepared 
from  hemp  (ganja).     Some  pf  the  medical  witnesses,  indeed,  stated  that  it  is  probable 
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that  opium,  by  calming  the  nerves,  tended,  in  some  eases  to  ward  off  mental  unsound- 
ness. Much  of  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses  entitled  to  speak  with  some  authority 
on  the  subject  was  to  the  same  effect  as  Dr.  Orombie's,  and  on  the  whole  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  conclusions  above  quoted  are  correct. 

75.  There  was  no  substantial  evidence  of  the  use  of  opium  leading  to  crime,  except  Opium  as  a 
to  petty  pilfering  by  some  indigent  and  excessive  consumers  in  order  to  get  the  means  cause  of 
of  buying  opium.     The  ordinary  criminal  statistics  do  not  afford  any  direct  information,  '"''™®- 

as  they  contain  no  record  of  the  motive  for  the  crime  or  the  influences  under  which  it  was  geos^giag'^'^^' 
committed.     Indirectly,  however,  they  tend  to  confirm  the  view  held  by  the  majority  9164, 9394, 
of  the    witnesses,    that   the    opium-eater    is,  as    a  rule,  a    quiet,    inoffensive   man,  10495!"^^' 
not  given  to  crime  or  violence  as  the  spirit-drinker  or  ^a,raya-smoker.     For  instance,  hi-  ii,684, 
in   Assam   the   annual  average  admissions  to  gaol  during  the  last   five  years  were  ii' 1*1^315  (c.) 
2,696,    of   whom  only  7  per  cent,   were  opium-consumers.     This  fact  has  the  more  n  9527. 
significance  because  the  proportion  of  consumers  amongst  the  general  population  in  this 
province  is  abnormally  high.     In  the  North- West  Provinces,  again,  where  the  towns 
contain  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  consumers,  and  where  the  population  of  many  III.  14,414, 
rural  districts  in  which  doppy  cultivation  is  permitted,  are  believed  to  keep  back  a  ^^>1^^' 
part  of  the  produce  for  their  own  consumption,  out  of  26,270  prisoners  at  the  end  of  ^^''^^• 
October  1893  only  about  '3^  per  cent,  were  consumers.     But  the  most  weighty  evidence 
presented  before  us  on  this  subject,  as,  indeed,  is  to  be  expected,  was  that  of  the  officials  n.  5080-2. 
who  have  to  deal  with  crime  as  experts,  and  who  can  speak,  therefore,  with  authority  jy  26  940. 
as  to  the  side  of  the  question  regarding  which  returns  are  silent,  namely,  the  prevailing  25,583. 
motives  of  crime  and  the  classes  amongst  whom  criminality  is  most  developed.     We 
refer  to  the  record  in  our  Proceedings  of  the  evidence  of  men  of  such  experience  as  Sir 
John  Lambert,  Commissioner  of  Police  in  Calcutta ;  Mr.  Vincent,  who  holds  the  corres- 
ponding post  in  Bombay ;  Colonel  Porteous,  the  Inspector-Greneral  of  Police  in  Madras,  n,  3184, 
and  Messrs.  Monro  and  Lyall,  who  have  successively  filled  the  same  office  in  Bengal.  5463. 
It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  these  witnesses  that  the  habitual  consumption  of  opium 
has  no  perceptible  influence  on  any  form  of  crime. 

76.  We   have  finally  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  an  idea  that  has  gained  some  Opium  as  a 
currency,  that   the  use  of  opium  or  the  connexion,  of  Grovernment  with  its  supply  is  a  hindrance 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  in  India.     This  view  was  advanced  ^'J.^J'®  fP'®^"^ 
before  us  by  several  witnesses.     It  is,  no   doubt,  true  that  in  some  churches  there  is  a  tianit"^' 
efeneral  rule  against  the  admission  of  those  who  indulge  in  opium  ;  in  some  others 
exclusion  is  practised,  but  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  individual   missionary  ;  whilst  in  a  14,026,  16,925, 
third  class  no  rule  on  the  subiect  exists.    The  principal  testimony  in  support  of  this  view  21,493,  23,309, 
is  found  in  the  evidence  given  by  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  23,'489i  23^524! 
and  in  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Thoburn,  the  head  of  the  American  Methodist  Episco-  26,349,  27,824, 
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palian  Church  in  India.     In  the  opinion  of  these  witnesses,  there  is  less  susceptibility  to     '     •     >     • 
moral  and  religious  influence  in  those  who  consume  opium,  the  habit  being,  as  they 
think,  inconsistent  with  a  correct  Christian  life. 

77.  We  may  now  quote  the  words  of  some  who  are  entitled  to  speak  with  special 
authority  on  this  question,  and  who  do  not  hold  the  opinion  that  opium  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Their  views  were  set  forth  in  memorials  addressed  to 
Your  Commission.  The  Metropolitan  of  the  Church  of  England  in  India,  with  the 
Clergy  of  that  Church,  including  missionaries,  in  Calcutta  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Wliile  there  arc  evils  in  the  abuse  of  opium,  they  are  not  sufficiently  great  to  justify  us  in  restricting  the    n.  p.  438, 
liberty  which  all  men  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  in  such  matters,  medical  testimony  seeming  to  show 
that  opium  used  in  moderation  is  in  this  country  harmless,  and,  under  certain  conditions  of  life,  distinctly 
beneficial." 

The  testimony  of  the  Bishop  of  Lucknow  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  is  to  the  same 
effect : — 

"As  persons  who  have  some  knowledge  of  missions  in  this  country,  we  may  add  that,  as  far  as  our  personal  y.  p.  J38. 
experience  and  our  own  inquiries  have  gone,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  the  connexion 
of  Government  with  opium  has  hindered  tiie  success  of  mission  work  in  India.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a,  general  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium  in  those  parts  of  India  of  which  we 
have  any  experience  is  uncalled  for,  and  would  produce  greater  evils  than  it  was  intended  to  remedy,  and  that 
Government  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  morality,  not  by  abolition,  but  by  keeping  a  firm  hand  upon  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  drug." 

Dr.  Goethals,  the  Eoman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Calcutta,  corroborated  this  view  :— 

« It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  the  use  of  opium  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  missionary  n.  p.  438. 
work;  looking  back  with  an  experience  of  more  than   15  years  of  missionarj'  life,  and  having  consulted 
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several  priests  of  longer  standing  in  the  country,  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion,  as  far  as  C#tholi,0 
missions  are  concerned,  that  facts  do  not  tally  with  this  assertion.  As  representing  a  Church  that  h£>s 
lasted  longer  than  any  other  in  India,  where  it  has  made  more  converts  and  employs  more  missionaries 
than  all  the  other  Christian  sects  put  together,  I  can  conscientiously  aiBrin  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,' 
not  a  single  case  has  fallen  under  my  observation  in  which  the  use  of  opium  has  stood  in  the  way  of  conversioa 
to  Christianity.  Further,  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  heard  complaints  on  that  subject  either  from  my 
colleagues  in  the  Indian  Episcopate,  or  from  any  of  the  numerous  missionaries  whom  I  have  met  since  my 
arrival  in  India." 

78.  In  addition  to  these  collective  addresses,  we  received  some  statements  of  individual 
opinion  from  missionaries,  or  those  connected  with  missionary  effort,  to  which  we  feel 
bound  to  direct  especial  attention.  First  among  these  witnesses  we  would  refer  to 
Mr.  James  Monro,  C.B.,  formerly  Inspector- General  of  Police  and  subsequently 
Commissioner  in  Bengal,  and,  finally,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in  London. 
Mr.  Monro  has  returned  to  India  for  missionary  work.  In  his  evidence  he  gives  the 
following  weighty  testimony. 

I-  5470.  "  I  ijave  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 

and  I  have  come  across  a  gOod  many  missionaries  in  that  connexion.  I  have  come  across  a  good  many  more 
since  I  have  been  here  at  work,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  missionary  to  whom  I  spoke  about  his  missionary  work 
who  ever  suggested  tiiat  the  opium  trade  and  the  Government  connexion  with  it  in  Lower  Bengal  formed  any 
obstacle  to  his  work.  Since  I  came  here  I  have  made  a  point  of  asking  all  tlic  missionaries  whom  I  have  come 
across,  especially  in  the  district  of  Nuddoa.,  (a  district  that  has  been  held  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
upwards  of  60  years),  and  not  one  of  these  missionaries  has  ever  experienced  any  obstacles  in  his  missionary 
work  on  account  of  the  opium  traffic  and  its  results.  I  have  worked  with  missionaries  in  other  districts  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  have  not  as  yet  come  across  any  missionary  who  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  opium 
trade  did  form  an  obstacle,  or  who  could  show  me  any  facts  which  warrant  any  such  opinion,  supposing  he  had 
expressed  it.     .  .  As  a  missionary  myself,  in  my  own  experience,  going  amongst  the  village  districts 

where  I  am  perfectly  well  known,  and  where  the  people  would  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  talking  to 
me,  I  have  never  heard  an  adverse  opinion  in  regard  to  opium  expressed." 

The  Rev.  H.  Lorbeer,  a  missionary  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  whose  field  of 
work  lies  at  Ghazipur,  one  of  the  two  head-quarters  of  the  Opium  Department  states 
as  follows,  after  28  years'  experience  : — 

III.  12,814.  "  I  do  not  consider  that  the  use  of  opium  impedes  the  progress   of  Christianity  in  India.     All  our  converts 

were  made  from  opium  cultivators,  and  some  of  them  cultivate  it  still  occasionally  when  they  are  in  pecuniary 
difficulties." 

From  the  Sikh  districts  in  the  Panjab,  where  the  opium  habit  is  very  prevalent, 
there  is  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  Dr.  McKee,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  America,  now  working  at  Sialkot,  informed  us  as  the  outcome  of  his  23  years' 
experience,  that  the  effects  of  opium  had  not  been  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
spiritual  work  in  India,  adding  : — • 

III.  17,252.  "  The  truth  is,  that  up  to  the  time  that  this  subject  began  to  be  agitated  in  the  papers,  we  knew  little  about 

it,  because  it  did  not  affect  our  work  at  all,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  not  perceptible  on  the  moral  or  physical 
condition  of  the  people." 

III.  17,154.  Dr.  Newton,  a  medical  missionary  of  the  same  Church,  and  of  the  same  length  of 

experience  in  the  country,  who  is  now  at  Ferozpur,  confirms  the  above  view. 

Dr.  Henry  Martyn  Clark,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  residing  at  Amritsar, 
is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  medical  missions  in  the  world.  After  giving  in 
detail  his  professional  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  opium  habit,  he  said  : — 

III.  16,902.  '■  I  should  like,  finally,  to  add,  as  a  missionary,  that  opium  in  this  country  is  absolutely  no  hindrance  what- 

ever to  missionary  work." 

Impressed  as  we  are  with  the  views  quoted  above,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  express  the 
opinion  that  neither  the  use  of  opium  nor  the  Government  connexion  with  it,  is  any 
material  hindrance  to  missionary  effort. 

Opium-smoking. 

Opium  79.  We  conclude  this  Section  with  a  few  observations  on  the   habit  of  smokino- 

smoking  as  preparations  of  opium,  a  habit  which  stands  in  India  on  a  somewhat  different  plane 
inTndfa''  ^^°™  *^®  ordinary  custom  of  taking  the  drug  in  other  forms,  to  which  alone  the 
I  2322  5825  Preceding  portion  of  the  Section  refers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Indian  public 
i'i,2i],  i'6,544;  opinion  a  broad  line  of  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  habit  of  eating  and  that  of 
23,'66i!  "''^''^'  smoking  opium. 

80.  In  the  early  Bengal  regulations  referring  to  opium,  the  use  of  m.adah  was  foi'bidden. 
Chandu  was  not  mentioned,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  use  of  this  preparation  was 
introduced  into  India  at  a  later  date  from  China.    An  interesting  account  of  the  o-rowth 
of  the  liabit  in   the  JSTorth-West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  where  ttie  sale   of  madak  was 
V.  p.  87.  prohibited  until  1863,  will  be  found  in  our  Proceedings.     The  process  of  preparation 

and  the  apparatus  required,  tend   to   restrict   the  habit  to  public  saloons,  and  the 


IV.  27,572. 
II.  2322. 
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dislike  of  respectable  Natives  to  such  establishments  has  confined  the  practice  ii.  5983, 
for  the  most  part  to  low  and  openly  dissipated  classes.  Smoking  is,  in  fact,  little  m.  13,764, 
practised  in  comparison  with  other  uses  of  opium,  and  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  "'"^i^,  18,536; 
larger  towns  and  military  cantonments,.  A  description  of  the  process  is  given  by  Sir  "'^^^" 
W.  Roberts  at  the  end  of  his  Memorandum.  On  the  medical  aspect  of  the  smoking 
habit  hisl' conclusion  is  that  "  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  adequately  proved 
"  that  moderate  opium-smoking,  taken  by  itself  and  apart  from  disease  or  semi- 
"  starvation,  has  any  prejudicial  effect  on  health."  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
clearly  shown  before  lis  that  Native  public  opinion  generally  condemns  the  habit  as 
disreputable,  maiiily,  perhaps,  from  its  associations,  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by 
the  great  majority  of  European  witnesses,  official  and  private,  including  the  medical 
practitioiiers. 

■)  81,./We  consider  it  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  relative  objections  View  taken 
io  ,opium-smoking  and  opium-eating  vary  much  in   dififerent  places.      The  relative  in  the 
prevalence  o£;the  two  habits  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  national  custom.     In  India  it  is  Straits  of 
the  common  habit  to  eat  the  drug,  in  China  and  the  Far  East  to  smoke  it.     The  ^oMn 
different  views  which  may  be  taken  of  the  two  habits,  due  to  local  colouring,  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  Despatch  addressed  in  1893 
to  Lord   Ripon,  as  Secretary,  of   State  for  the  Colonies,  by  the  Governor  and  the  No.  27  dated 
Colonial  Engineer  of  the  Straits  Settlements.     Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith  writes  from  27th  Feb. 
Singapore : — ■  '-  1893. 

6.  *  *  *  "  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  ttat  it  is  advisable  (to  raise  the  maximum  price  of  opium).     There  is  a 
prospect  by  so  doing  of  driving  the  poorer  class  of  Chinese  to  eating  preparations  of  opium  containing  still 
more  deleterious  substances,  and  it  would  be  deplorable  if,  as  a  result  of  Government  action,  any  section  of 
the  community  should  be  induced,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  sedatives  or  stimulants,  to  adopt  the   _ 
most  harmful  practice  of  eating  preparations  of  opiuni,  in  lieu  of  the  comparatively  harmless  and  often  beneficial  f'^closin-e  / 
practice  of  smoking  the  same  drug."  ™  the  above- 

Major  McCallam,  R.E.,  the  Colonial  Engineer  at  the  Straits  Settlements  writes  : —      Despatch. 

4.  "  I  quite  conceive  that  to  many  races  in  India  the  consumption  of  opium  is  an  artifically  acquired  hab't 
whlich  is  attended  with  serious  evil,  and  which  is  a  fair  subject  for  philanthropic  and  legislative  effort.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  where  the  indolent  Malay  cannot  indulge  in  the  habit  of  chandoo  smoking 
withqut  moral  and  physical  deterioration.  It  is  not  for  the  Malay  that  I  claim  that  opium  is  a  harmless  or 
even  beneficial  stimulant,  but  for  the  principal  consumer  in  this  part  of  the  world,  namely,  the  hard-working  Enclosure  4 
and  thrifty  Chinese  coolie."  in  the  above. 

Lastly,  Mr.  O'Brien,  acting  Auditor-General  of  the  same  Colony,  writes  : — 

3.  "Opium-eating  in  all  its  forms  (including  the  practice  of  morphia  injection),  when  once  established  as  a 
habit  produces  an  invariable  bodily  and  mental  condition  which  imperatively  calls  for  a  constant,  if  graduated, 
increase  of  the  drug  used." 

4.  "  Now  this  is  not  the  case  with  opium-smoking,  and  puts  the  practice  on  an  entirely  different  platform 
from  the  other  forms  of  abuse  of  opium.  Chinese  are  opium-smokers,  not  opium-eaters,  with  exceptions  so  few 
that  they  may  be  disregarded." 

82.  Referring  to  the  recent  withdrawal  of  licenses  for  consumption  of  preparations  Eecent 

of  opium  on  the  shop  premises,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  ihe  action  of  the 
step  has  tended  to  the  decrease  of  the  habit.     The  measure  has  been  in  operation  too  Government 
short  a  time  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion.     People  now  nleet  together  regards 
on  private  premises  for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  and  thereby  defeat  the  object  with  opium 
which  the  discontinuance  of  licensing  the  shops  was  ordered.     Unless  the  owner  of  smoking 
the  room  or  an  individual  smoker  can  be  proved  to  have  sold  chandu  or  madale,  or  ^^"fg^^ 
to  be  in  possessioii  of  more  of  those  preparations  than  the  general  regulations  permit,  iv.  24,814-17, 
po,  offence  has  been  committed.    Smoking  on  such  premises  is  not  an  offence  punishable  j|'^'^^'"'^' 
under  the  existing  law.  in.  13,826, 

°"     '  ■  19,568. 

83.  Questions  have  also  been  raised  before  us  as  to  the  effective  carrying  out  of 

ifche  orders  issued  by  the  Government  of  India  between  1891  and  1893  for  the  pro-  11.2765-74. 
bibition  of  smoking  on  licensed  premises.     There  may  have  been   cases  in   which 
the  holders  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  opium,  whilst  stopping  consumption  on  their  in.  19,572-90. 
premises,  have  provided  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  as  private  clubs  or  smoking  n.  8948, 9373, 
roomB.     We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  having  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  legal  proof  ^^^-    ^^^ 
in  such  cases,  the  Government  have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  enforced  compliance  soi.^^'    " ' 
with  their  oi'ders. 

§4;.,  We  have  now,  set  forth  the  evidence  taken  by  us  in  connexion  with  the 
important,  questions  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  use  of  opium  by  the  population  of 
India  and"  its  effects  on  the  consumer.  In  the  Sixth  Section  of  our  Report  we  state 
our  conclusions  on  the  general  question  of  prohibition  except  for  medical  purposes. 
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SECTIOif  III. 

The  JProduction,  CoNsfcMPTlON,  and  Export  op  Opium  as  appecting  the  Peotbcteb 

States  of  India. 

85.  "We  have  dealt  in  the  preceding  Section  with  the  production  and  consumption  of 
opium  in  British  Provinces,  and  we  now  propose  to  consider  the  opium  question  as  it 
affects  the  Protected  States  of  India.  These  comprise  an  area  of  more  than  half  a 
million  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  66  millions,  as  shown  in  the  table  below, 
being  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  area  and  rather  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  of  India.  The  interest  of  these  States  in  the  question  differs 
materially.  Those  that  are  most  vitally  affected  by  the  present  inquiry  are  the  States 
which  produce  what  is  known  generically  as  Malwa  opium,  and  which  have  a  share  in 
the  export  trade  of  that  opium.  In  some  other  States,  chiefly  in  the  Punjab,  produc- 
tion to  a  limited  extent  is  carried  on,  while  as  regards  consumption  there  are  some 
marked  variations,  the  opium  habit  being  little  known  in  the  Protected  States  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Section  of  our  Eeport  the 
Protected  States  will  be  divided  into  two  groups,  those  that  fall  naturally  under  the 
Malwa  opium  system,  and  those  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with  that  system . 
Production,  consumption,  and  export  will  be  treated  in  order. 

Table  7,  showing  the  Protected  States  in  India,  with  their  Area  and  Population. 


Name  of  Protected  States. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Hyderabad        .                  ,                  - 
Baroda 

Mysore                                                   ... 
Kashmir             .... 
Native  States  in  Rajputana  -             - 

Do.           in  Central  India 
Native  States  under  the  Bombay  Government : — 
(a.)  In  Gujarat,  Kathiawar,  and  Cutch 
(b.)  In  other  parts  of  the  Presidency 
Native  States  in  Madras 
Do.         in  Bengal     • 
Do.         in  Central  Provinces    - 
Do,         in  North- West  Provinces 
Do.         in  Punjab    - 

82,698 
8,226 
27,936 
80,900 
130,268 
77,808 

50,515 
18,530 

9,609 
35,834 
29,435 

5,109 
38,299 

11,537,040 

2,415,396 

4,943,604 

2,.543,952 

12,016,102 

10,318,812 

5,361,141 
2,698,157 
3,700,622 
3,296,379 
2,160,511 
792,491 
4,263,280 

595,167 

66,047,487 

I. — Native  States  under  the  Mahva  Ojniiin  System. 

Introductory. 

86.  The  term  Malwa  has  been  used,  in  the  evidence  recorded  by  us,  and  in  the  various 
statements  printed  in  the  Appendices,  with  several  different  meanings,  which  require  to 
be  distinguished.  Geographically  the  name  belongs  to  the  fertile  table-land  of  Central 
India,  which  is  described  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  consisting  "  of  the  level  elevated 
"  plain  extending  north  and  south  from  the  Vindhya  Mountains  to  the  Chittore  and 
"  Mohendra  range,  and  east  and  west  from  Bhopal  to  Dohad."*  Within  this  tract,  of 
which  the  district  round  Indore  may  roughly  be  taken  as  the  centre,  lie  the  important 
opium-producing  States  of  Central  India,  and  it  is  to  this  tract,  where  the  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  that  the 
witnesses  refer  when  they  speak  generally  of  the  production  or  the  consumption  of 
opium  in  Malwa.  The  name  is  used  by  some  few  witnesses  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
as  meaning  the  Malwa  Province  of  the  Gwalior  State,  the  dominions  of  the  Maharaja 
Sindhia,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  other  Provinces  of  that  State  which  are  not 
situated  in  the  larger  region  known  as  Malwa.  But  in  its  general  relation  to  opium, 
the  term  has  acquired  what  is  practically  a  trade  signification  as  covering  the  opiura 
which  is  brought  into  British  territory,  under  the  pass- duty  system  to  be  described 
further  on,  whether  for  local  consumption  within  that  territory,  or  for  export  to  China 
and  the  far  Bast.  In  this  sense  the  term  includes  opium  produced  in  any  of  the  States 
of  Central  India,  whether  within  or  without  the  limits  of  Malwa  proper,  opium 
produced  in  the  States  of  Rajputana,  and  also  opium  produced  in  the  State  of  Baroda. 


P.  3,  Yol.  I.     "  A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  including  Malwa,"  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
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These,  therefore,  are  tlie  States  wliicli  will  be  dealt  with  under  this  head,  and  also 
the  States  in  G-ujarat,  Kathiawar,  and  Cutch,  under  the  political  control  of  the  Bombay 
Grovernmeut,  which,  owing  to  their  geographical  position,  have  been  closely  connected 
with  the  history  and  development  of  the  Malwa  trade  and  system. 

87.  The   evidence  regarding   the   Native   States   in   Rajputana  and  Central  India  Course  of 
was  recorded  at  Jeypore,  Ajmere,  and  Indore,  and  we  think  it  desirable  to  preface  Present 
this  section  with  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  course  of  the  inquiry  in  those  provinces,  ^a^utana 
It  has   already  been   stated  that  the  Government  of  India,  at'  the   request   of  the  anTcentral 
Commission,  undertook  to  arrange  generally  for  the  production  of  evidence,  and,  in  India,  and 
pursuance  of  this  undertaking,  the  Native  States  in  Rajputana  and   Central   India  general  cha- 
were  invited  to  express  their  views  on  the  various  questions  affecting  them,  while  a  g^jgnce 
special  officer  in  each  province  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  com- 
piling information  on  the  subject,  so  that  it  might  be  placed  before  us  in  a  complete 
form.     Each  of  these  officers  prepared  and  circulated  to  the  various  Native  States  in  his  iv.App.lV., 
province  a  series  of  general  questions,  which  will  be  found  in  our  Appendices,  in  order  to  App.  X. 
ensure  that  the  points  on  which  information  was  required  should  be  clearly  understood, 
and  that  the  whole  ground  which  the  inquiry  was  likely  to  occupy  should  be  covered.    In 
most  of  the  States  the  methods  of  administration  are  still  backward ;  inquiries  of  this  IV.  21,868. 
nature  are  regarded  with  some  jealousy  and  suspicion ;  and  it  was  anticipated,  from  the 
experience  of  the  past,  that  unless  special  measures  were  taken  the  subject  might  fail 
to   receive   adequate   attention.      The    statistics   supplied  by   the   Native   States   in 
Rajputana  were  placed  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  separate  summary  for  each  State,  IV.  App.  VI. 
while  those  from  the  States  in  Central  India  were  compiled  in  several  tabular  state-  IV.  App.  XI. 
ments ;    but   the   information   in   all  cases   is   the   information  given  by  the  States 
themselves,  though  in  some  instances  the  Central  India  figures  have  been  modified 
by  the  officer  charged  with  the   compilation,  of  the  statistics,  as  explained  by  him 
in  the  introduction   to  the  Appendix,  in  which  they  are  printed.     We  were  unable 
to  take  the  evidence  of  all  the  persons  offered  for  examination  from  the  Native  States 
either  in  support  of  these  statistics,  or  as  being  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on 
various  aspects  of  the  opium  question,  but  we  recorded  the  statements  of  64  witnesses 
in  Rajputana,  and  of   41    in    Central  India,  including  those  presented  by  the  Society 
for   the  Suppression    of  the  Opium  Trade.     Among  the  Rajputana   witnesses   were 
representatives   from    all   the  important  States  in  that  province,  Native   officials    of 
high  position  and  long  experience,  a  number  of  Rajput  nobles   and  landowners,  and 
various  members  of  the  Mahajan  or  commercial   class,  which,  both   socially  and  by 
reason  of  its  wealth  and  numbers,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  community  in  Rajpu- 
tana.    In  Central  India  we  received  direct  communications  from  the  Maharaja  Holkar 
of  Indore,  from  the  Nawab  Shah  Jehan  Begam  of  Bhopal,  and  from  the  Mahomedan 
Ruler  of  Jaora  ;  we  recorded  the  evidence  of  a  group  of  witnesses  from  the  Cwalior 
and  Indore  States,  which  have  the  largest  stake  in  the  opium  trade,  and    of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the   chief  opium-producing  States,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.     Many 
of  these  witnesses  are  highly  educated   men  holding  responsible  offices  in  the  States 
which  they  represent,  while  others  speak  with  the  knowledge  of  a  lifetime  on  a  subject 
of  the  gravest  importance  to  these  States.     We  are  satisfied,  therefore,  that  we  have 
been  placed  in  full  possession  of  the  views  of  the  Protected  States  in  Rajputana  and 
Central  India  on  the  opium  question,  and  that,  subject  to  certain  inevitable  limitations, 
we  have  ascertained  the  material  facts  regarding  the  production,  consumption,  and 
export   of  Malwa  opium.     On   the   part   of   the   Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Opium    Trade   the   evidence  given  before  us   in   these   provinces   was   of   a  limited 
character.     In  Rajputana  four  witnesses  were  produced  at  Jeypore,  whom  we  cannot  jy,  pp_  14^ 
regard  as  being  entitled  to  any  weight,  while  at  Ajmere  we  recorded  the  statements  of  15. 
a  medical  missionary,  Dr.  Huntly,  who  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  prohibition  21,349. 
of  opium,  except  for  medical  purposes,  bylaw,  and  of  a  lady  Zenana  missionary, both      ' 
belonging  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  also  of  two  missionaries  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopalian  Mission,  an  American  body.     It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Valentine,  the  principal  of  the  Medical  Missionary  College  at 
Agra,  which  was  given  at  that  place,  related  mainly  to  his  experience  in  Rajputana.     In 
Central  India  a  group  of  witnesses  came  before  us  at  Indore  from  the  Canadian  Pres- 
byterian Mission,  including  four  missionaries,  two  medical  missionaries,  two  school- 
masters, and  two  catechists.     There  was  also  a  European  shopkeeper  from  Mhow. 

88.  The  evidence  regarding  Baroda  and  other  Native  States  under  the  political  control  Present 
of  the  Bombay  Government  in  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar  was  recorded  at  Ahmedabad,  inquiry 
and  two  witnesses*  who  spoke  with  authority  regarding  Cutch  appeared  before  us  in  ^^^^^^"fjj^i 

*  IV.,  pp.  225-228  ;  IV.,  pp.  292-294. 
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Bombay.  The  States  in  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar  are  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them 
are  grouped  under  Agencies  as  shown  in  the  table  below,  the  Kathiawar  Agency,  in 
particular,  comprising  a  congeries  of  States,  chiefly  of  Rajput  origin,  which  vary  very 
much  in  size  and  importance.  Baroda  was  represented  by  two  Native  and  by  two 
English  ofl&cials,  the  first  of  whom  had  been  lent  to  the  service  of  the  State,  while  the 
second  was  in  political  charge  of  the  Baroda  districts  in  Kathiawar.  Representatives 
of  16  Kathiawar  States,  including  Bhaunagar,  Morvi,  Grondal,  and  the  Mahomedan 
State  of  Junagadh  were  examined,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
obtained  a  genuine  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Chiefs. 


Table  8,  showing  the  Native  States  in  Gujaeat,  Kathiawar,  and  Cutch,  with  their 

Area  and  Population, 


Name  of  State. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population. 

i.  States  in  Gujarat  : — 

(a.)   Cambay                                    -             - 

{b.)  States  in  the  Palanpur  Agency 

(c.)   States  in  the  Mahi  Kantha  Agency 

(d.)  States  in  the  Eewa  Kantha  Agency  - 

(e.)  States  in  the  Surat  agency    - 
ii.     States  in  Kathiawar 
iii.     Cutch      -                            -              -                           -             - 

350 
7,775 
9,300 
4,980 
1,051 
20,569 
6,500 

89,722 
645,526 
581,568 
733,506 
181,208 
2,752,404 
558,415 

Total 

50,515 

5,542.349 

Connexion 
of  Mahome- 
dans  with 
Malwa,  and 
early  Native 
trade  in 
Malwa 
opium. 
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Connexion 
of  the 
Portuguese 
with  the 
Malwa 
opium  trade, 
during  the 
16th,  l7th, 
and  18th 
centuries. 


Historical  Retrospect. 

89.  The  first  point  in  connexion  with  the  Malwa  opium  trade  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  directed  by  Your  Majesty  is  "  the  nature  of  the  existing  arrangements  with 
"  the  Native  States  with  regard  to  the  transit  of  opium  through  British  territory." 
For  the  full  understanding  of  these  arrangements,  a  short  historical  account  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  appears  to  be  necessary,  and  we,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  this. 

The  tract  of  country  called  Malwa  was  first  conquered  by  the  Mahomedans  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  the 
Musalman  Governor  of  this  region  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  central  authority, 
and  established  an  independent  Kingdom  of  Malwa  under  the  Ghori  dynasty.  In 
1526  this  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat,  and  for  some  few 
years  Malwa  formed  a  part  of  the  Gujarat  Kingdom.  It  subsequently  became  the 
scene  of  successive  revolutions,  until  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
shortly  before  the  Gujarat  Kingdom  was  reduced  to  subjection  by  him  in  1570. 
Malwa  was  then  made  a  Province  of  the  Delhi  Empire.  With  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Nations  on  the  western  sea-board  of  Europe  entered  the  field  of  Eastern  commerce 
in  succession  to  Venice  and  the  Mediterranean  cities,  and  the  accounts  given  by 
various  European  travellers  and  writers  during  this  century  clearly  show  that  there 
was  an  established  Native  trade  in  opium  from  the  West  Coast  of  India  with  China, 
Malacca,  and  other  places  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Extracts  from  their 
writings  are  given  at  some  length  in  a  special  note  appended  to  our  Report,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  speak  of  opium  as  coming  chiefly  from  Cambay  or  the  Kingdom  of 
Cambay,  and  as  being  a  regular  article  of  trade  at  the  port  of  Cambay.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  Cambay  was  included  in  the  Kingdom  of  Gujarat  to  which 
these  writers,  no  doubt,  refer,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  opium  spoken  of  was 
actually  produced  in  Malwa,  which  geographically  and  by  the  course  of  its  history  was 
closely  associated  with  the  Gujarat  Kingdom,  and  for  some  years  had  formed  an 
integral  part  of  it.  As  already  stated,  Malwa  was  incorporated  in  the  Delhi  Empire 
about  1570,  and  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  or  Institutes  of  Akbar,  compiled  by  Abul  Fazl  in 
1590,  opium  is  recorded  as  a  staple  product  of  the  Malwa  Province,*  and  one  that  had 
attained  special  excellence  in  that  region. 

90.  The  special  position  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  history  of  the  Malwa 
opium  trade  deserves  separate  mention.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  acquired 
Goa,t  and  some  few  yeaxs  later  they  planted  fortified  settlements  on  the  upper  line  of 


*  The  Miilwa  Province  of  the  Moghul  Empire  included  a  part  of  liajputana,  ami  also  the  territory  outside 
Malwa  pvoper,  now  comprised  within  the  Central  India  Afj;i'iicy. 

I  Goa  was  finally  (■a])tured  by  Albuqucn[ue  in  1510,  while  Daman  was  conquered  in  1530  and  Diu  obtained 
in  1535.     Sec  jia^c-s  211,  400,  and  417,  V-'ol.  1,,  "  The  Portuguese  in  India,"  by  F.  C.  Danvers,  1894. 
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tie  West  Coast  of  India,  at  Daman,  about  100  miles  north  of  Bombay,  and  at  Diu,  an 
island  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Kathiawar  peninsula,  two  ports  which  may  be 
said  to  face  each  other  across  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Oambay.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  century  the  Portuguese  held  a  marked  supremacy  in  Eastern 
commerce,  a  supremacy  which,  according  to  the  writers  already  mentioned,  was  fully 
recognised  at  Cambay.  From  an  early  date  they  acquired  a  large  share  in  the 
opium  trade  from  the  West  of  India  to  the  far  East,  where  they  established  them- 
selves at  Malacca,  and  later  at  Macao,  situated  on  au  island  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Canton  Eiver.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  they  were  losing  the  pre- 
dominance in  Eastern  commerce,  to  which,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch 
succeeded  for  a  time ;  but  they  appear  to  have  always  maintained  their  connexion 
with  the  Malwa  opium  trade  to  the  far  Bast ;  and  Daman  and  Diu,  on  account  of  their 
situation  with  reference  to  Malwa,  played  an  important  part  in  this  trade  well  into  the 
present  century.  Of  the  actual  extent  of  the  trade  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  not  much  is  known,  but  that  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  was  established  by  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Government  of 
India  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next 
paragraph.  The  only  other  matter  that  requires  notice  before  passing  on  to  the  results 
of  this  inquiry  is  that,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Delhi  Empire,  which  began  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Malwa  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Marathas. 

91.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India  Result  of 
was  directed  to  the  trade  in  opium   from  the  West  of  India,  of  which  little  or  nothing  inquiries 
then  seemed  to  be  known  at  Calcutta.  The  Bombay  Government  was  therefore  requested  ^^^p  Malwa 
to  have  a  full  inquiry  made  into  the  origin,  circumstances,  and  course  of  this  trade,  as  arbesinn^ng; 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  injuriously  affect  the  revenue  derived  from  the  of  present 
monopoly    of   opium    in   Bengal.     The   inquiry    showed  that  in  the  Company's  own  century, 
territories,  and  also  in  the  Native  States,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  a  considerable 
internal  and  external  trade  was  being  carried  on  in  opium  coming  from  Malwa.     As  to 

the  origin  of  this  trade  nothing  very  definite  was  ascertained,  but  as  to  its  antiquity 
the  evidence  from  all  sources  was  unanimous.  The  Bombay  Customs  Master  reported, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  22nd  November  1803,  that  it  was  a  generally  received  opinion  vil.  uid.  46 
among  the  Native  merchants  that  the  t]'ade  had  existed  for  centuries  back,  while  the  47,  and  48. 
Collector  of  Surafc,  writing  in  September  of  the  same  year,  stated  that  from  information 
obtained  from  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  merchants  of  that  city  as  well  as  from 
the  Custom  House  records  it  appeared  that  "  opium  has  been  an  article  of  traffic  ever 
"  since  Surat  has  been  a  place  of  trade  from  time  immemorial."  The  Malwa  opium 
was  said  to  be  exported  by  sea  to  Arabia  and  Persia  from  the  ports  of  Kathiawar,  and 
to  the  Malay  Coast  and  China,  as  well  as  to  Malabar  and  other  places  in  India,  from 
the  Company's  port  of  Surat,  while  Cambay,  Jambusar,  and  Broach  were  also  men- 
tioned as  places  to  which  opium  was  sent  for  export  from  the  interior.  The  inquiry 
further  made  it  clear  that  the  habit  of  consuming  opium  was  widely  prevalent, 
especially  in  Gujarat,  including  Baroda  and  other  Native  States,  as  well  as  British 
territory,  though  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  this  part  of  the  country  was 
reported  to  be  very  limited  in  extent. 

92.  With  a  view  to  prevent  injury  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Bengal  monopoly.  Measures 
the    cultivation  of  the   poppy   was   prohibited    in    1803    throughout   the    Company's  taken  to 
territories   in   the  Bombay    Presidency.      These   were  at  that    time  very  limited  in  eomp'etition 
extent,  and  the  importation  into  them,  of  opium,    other   than    Bengal    opium,    was  of  Malwa 
forbidden.     Orders  were  also  issued,  which  were  finally  clothed  with  legislative  sanction  opium  with 
by  Bombay  Regulation  I.,  of  1805,  prohibiting  the  shipment  at  British  or  foreign  ports  bengal 

in  India  of  any  opium  except  Bengal  opium,  in  vessels  sailing  under  the  British  flag.  °P''^™- 
At  the  same  time  it  was  arranged,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  his  State  should  be  forbidden,  but  this  arrangement 
was  modified  at  the  end  of  1805.     The  Court  of  Directors  appear  to  have  understood  yjj        ^g 
from  the  papers  on  the  subject  that  the  opium  actually  consumed  within  the  Company's  49' 
territories  in  the    Bombay    Presidency   was   produced   locally,   and  they,   therefore, 
expressed  an  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  general  diffusion  of  the  opium  habit,  the  pro- 
hibition of  poppy  cultivation  would  be  a  harsh  measure.     In  the  result,  the  prohibition 
already  issued  throughout  the   Company's  territories  was  allowed  to  remain  in  force, 
but  as  regards  the  Baroda  State  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  was  not  actually  interfered 
with.     The  main  policy,  however,  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  Malwa  opium 
from  reaching  the  sea  by  arrangements  with  the  intervening  Native  States,  and  with 
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tills  object  in  view  special  engagements  were  entered  into  with  tlie  Chiefs  of  the  Mahi 
Kantha  Agency  in  Gujarat,  in  1812,  and  a  few  years  later  with  the  Gaekwar. 

For  some  years  the  export  of  Malwa  opium  appears  to  have  been  considerably 
checked.  This  was  due,  in  the  first  place  to  the  eshausted  condition  of  Malwa  after  the 
Maratha  civil  war  in  that  country  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  also  due  in  pa-rt 
to  the  measures  already  described  and  in  part  to  the  acquisition  by  the  Company  in 
1804  of  a  belt  of  territory  along  the  Gujarat  coast,  which  enabled  a  more  direct  control 
to  be  maintained  over  the  passag-e  of  opium  from  Malwa  to  the  sea,  and  over  its  intro- 
duction into  the  Portuguese  po^rts  of  Daman  and  Diu.  There  are  also  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  Portuguese  themselves,  who  were  receiving  British  assistance  in 
VII.  p.  49.  Europe  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty  against  the  French,  prohibited  for  a  time  the 
export  of  Malwa  opium  from  their  Indian  ports  as  the  result  of  arrangements  made 
with  their  Yiceroy  of  Goa  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 


Policy  of 
purchasing 
Malwa 
opium  for 
the  China 
market  and 
its  failure. 
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93.  As  early  as  1815,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  Malwa  opium  was  again 
being  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Several  circumstances  contributed  to 
this  result.  The  demand  for  opium  in  China  was  increasing,  while  the  supply 
from  Bengal  was  kept  low.  The  arrangements  with  the  Portuguese  proved  to  be 
of  only  temporary  efficacy,  and  indeed  their  commercial  interests  in  the  Bast  were 
so  largely  bound  up  with  the  opium  trade  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  long  forego  their  share  in  this  traffic.  The  Malwa  produce,  therefore, 
found  its  way  to  Daman  and  Diu  partly  by  smuggling  through  Gujarat  and  partly 
by  circuitous  routes,  the  chief  of  which  was  through  Marwar,  Jaisalmir  and  Sind 
to  the  port  of  Karachi,  from  which  place  it  was  shipped  to  Daman.  It  should  be 
added  that  British  supremacy  was  established  in  Malwa  at  the  close  of  the  Pindari 
war  in  1818,  and  the  pacification  of  the  country  was  naturally  followed,  under  the 
conditions  which  have  been  described,  by  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of  opium. 
When,  therefore,  in  that  year  the  Government  of  India  was  first  brought  into  direct 
political  relations  with  the  Native  States  of  Malwa,  they  fountl  it  necessary  to  take  into 
serious  consideration  the  rivalry  of  the  Malwa  opium  with  the  Bengal  product.  Being 
still  bent  on  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  Indian  opium  for  the 
export  trade,  mainly  with  the  object  of  maintaining  the  price  of  the  Bengal  opium, 
they  decided,  though  not  without  some  hesitation,  on  purchasing  yearly  in  Malwa  a 
limited  quantity  of  opium,  fixed  with  reference  to  the  existing  China  demand  at  4,000 
chests,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  control  the  China  market. 

It  was  thought  that,  with  the  advantage  of  a  direct  and  comparatively  cheap  transit 
to  Bombay,  a  Government  agent  would  be  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  purchaser, 
and  so  able  to  secure  the  greater  part  of  the  Malwa  produce.  Arrangements  were, 
therefore,  made  for  the  regular  purchase  of  opium  in  Malwa,  and  in  1821  an  opium 
agent,  with  head-quarters  at  Indore,  was  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  system, 
however,  did  not  prove  a  success.  At  first  purchases  were  made  recklessly,  as  the  agent 
seems  to  have  tliought  that  he  must  outbid  private  traders,  and  the  result  of  his 
attempting  to  do  this  in  a  free  market  was  the  payment  of  extravagant  prices,  and 
also  a  temporary  stimulation*  of  the  production  of  opium.  These  proceedings  were 
not  approved  by  the  Government,  and  it  was  realised  that  the  control  of  the  China  market 
could  not  be  secured  in  this  way. 

94.  A  change  in  system  was  then  decided  on  in  July  1^23  with  a  viewtiD  place  direct 
restriction  on  the  production  of  opium  in  Malwa  and  tho  adjoining  country.  The 
Government  of  India  undertook  to  purchase  yearly  from  the  opium-producing  States 
in  Eajputana  and  (Jentral  India  a  specified  quantity  of  the  drug  at  a  stated  price, 
on  their  agreeing  to  confine  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  within  an  area  calculated  to 
produce  this  quantity  of  opium  with  a  certain  additional  amount  for  the  consumption 
of  their  own  subjects,  and  on  their  undertaking  to  prevent,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
the  export  of  opium  from  their  territories.  Accordingly  in  1824  and  the  followino- 
years  a  numberf  of  Treaties,  containing  provisions  of  this  nature,  were  negotiated  with 
various  States  in  Eajputana  and  Central  India,  but  the  Maharaja  Sindhia,  Jeypore, 
Kiohengarh,  and  Bhopal  were  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  such  engagements.  In 
pursuance  of  the  same  policy  Treaties  were  negotiated  with  Udaipur,  through  which  lay 
the  direct  route  to  the  West  Coast,  and  with  several  other  States  in  Eajputana  for  the 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Swinlon  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  affiiirs  of  the  East 
India  Company,  1830. 

t  One  of  these  Treaties  is  given  at  pages  56  and  57  of  App.  B.  of  Vol.  VII.  of  our  Beport,  from  Aitchison's 
Treaties,  3rd  edition,  Vol.  IV.,  pages  174—176. 
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prevention  of  tte  transit  of  opium  through  their  limits.  This  system  remained  in  force 
until  1829.  From  the  first  it  was  most  unpopular,  and  it  was  found  that  any  real 
limitation  in  the  area  of  poppy  cultivation  was  impracticable.  Accordingly,  a  large 
clandestine  trade  in  smuggled  opium  grew  up.  Smuggling  by  the  more  direct  routes 
to  the  "WesL  Coast  was  kept  in  some  check  by  the  command  of  the  immediate  littoral 
acquired  by  the  Company  in  1804,  by  the  arrangements  made  with  Baroda  and  the 
other  Native  States  of  Gujarat,  and  by  the  establishment  in  1 820  of  British  supremacy 
in  Kathiawar  and  Cutch.  But  Sind  was  still  an  independent  kingdom,  and  large 
quantities  of  opium  were  conveyed  by  the  indirect  route  already  established  fi'om 
Malwa,  through  Pali  in  Marwar  and  Jaisalmir,  to  the  Port  of  Karachi  in  Sind,  and 
thence  shipped  to  Din  and  Daman.  The  exteat  to  which  this  route  was  used  at  this 
time  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  estimated  that  10,000 
chests  of  smuggled  opium  reached  Daman  in  one  year,*  while  Mr.  Stark,  chief  of  the 
Revenue  Department  in  the  India  Board,  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  reported  in  1832  on  the  afiairs  of  the 
Bast  India  Company,  that  the  opium  smuggled  from  Malwa  to  Dama.n  amounted  in 
one  year  to  9,000  or  10,000  chests. 

95.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  by  the  Grovernment  of  India  that  the  restrictive  Reasons  for 
system  should  be  abandoned,  and  we  think  it  desirable  tliat  the  reasons  for  this  deter-  ^b*''^*^"^- 
mination,  as  given  at  the  time  by  the  Governor-General,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  direct  rc- 
Council,  should  be  quoted  here  at  length  : —  striction  of 

.~  ,.      .   .  .  production 

■(■  "  Although  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  i>,mong  the  authorities  employed  in  Malwa  and  Eajputana  Jq  Malwa. 
regarding  the  practical  effect  of  the  opium  Treaties  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large  and  the 
feelings  with  which  they  are  viewed  hy  the  Native  Princes ;  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  now  before 
Government  leads  irresistibly  to  the  inference  that  evils  of  a  very  serious  nature  are  inflicted  by  our  monopoly 
system  in  Central  India  on  all  who  fall  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation.  It  has  been  found  altogether 
unpracticable  to  enforce  that  part  of  the  original  scheme  which  contemplated  a  positive  reduction  of  the 
quantity  of  the  poppy  cultivation,  and  we  have  therefore  determined  to  abstain  from  any  direct  interference 
with  the  production  of  the  article  and  have  instructed  the  local  authorities  accordingly. 

"  N^early  all  our  agents  concur  in  representing  that  our  measure.^  for  controlling  the  transit  and  exportation 
of  Malwa  opium  are  vexatious  and  oppressive  to  the  people,  unpalatable  and  offensive  to  their  rulers ;  whilst 
we  have  abundant  proof  of  their  imperlect  efficacy  in  the  continually  increasing  prevalence  of  smuggling, 
and  the  yearly  augmentation  of  the  export  of  the  drug  from  Diu  and  Daman  to  the  China  market.  The 
intervention  of  Sindia's  scattered  and  extensive  possessions,  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  include  in 
the  general  arrangement,  would  alone  defeat  our  hopes  of  preventing  the  escape  of  contraband  opium  in  con- 
siderable quantities  from  Central  India.  And  further  the  temptations  to  smuggling  are  so  powerful,  the 
pursuit  of  the  illicit  traffic  is  so  congenial  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  wild  tribes  and  dissolute  adventurers 
who  abound  in  Malwa,  and  the  public  sentiment  is  necessarily  so  hostile  to  our  monopoly  that  it  may  reason- 
ably be  doubted  whether  the  Native  States,  however  well  disposed  to  co-operate  and  anxious  to  fulfil  their 
eno'ao'ements,  ar4  strong  enough  to  carry  the  system  into  complete  effect  either  with  or  without  the  constant 
and  minute  interference  of  our  local  agents.  In  the  meantime  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  repeated  and 
desperate  efforts  made  to  pass  the  opium  beyond  the  limits  of  our  restrictions  by  large  armed  bands  of 
smugglers,  and  their  open  systematic  defiance  of  the  local  authorities  whilst  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  are 
operating  to  demor.nlise  and  disorganise  the  country,  and  to  revive  the  ferocious  and  turbulent  habits  of  the 
Meenahs  and  other  uncivilised  tribes  in  a  degree  which  demands  the  most  serious  consideration  .... 
Impressed  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  being  quite  unable  to  devise  any  middle  course  of  procedure  which 
affords  the  promise  of  satisfactory  results,  his  Lordship  in  Council  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
bound  by  paramount  considerations  of  justice  and  good  faith  to  withdraw  altogether  from  interference  with  the 
srowtli  and  transit  of  opium  throughout  Central  India,  confining  our  restrictions  upon  exportation  to  our  own 
territories  and  to  Gujarat,  Kattywar  (Kathiawar),  and  Cutch,  where  tlie  prohibition  should  still  be  maintained 
by  the  Bombay  Government,  as  it  appears  from  the  communications  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council  that  no  injury  and  discontent  are  produced  by  our  arrangements,  which  have  been  in  force  for  many 
years  in  that  quarter." 

96.  Finally  in  July  1830  the  Government  of    India  decided   on  formally  recognising  Recognition 
the  Malwa  opium  trade,  and  on  allowing  the  direct  passage  of  Malwa  opium  to  Bombay  of  the  Malwa 
for  export  by  sea  under  a  system  of  passes  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  or  duty.     This  export  trade 
was  the  origin  of  the  pass  duty,  or  Malwa,  system,  which  is  in  force  at  the  present  time.  j„^^i°*™f 
The  object  at  first  in  view  in  assessing  the  duty  was  to  secure  that  the  cost  of  the  thepassduty, 
opium  as  put  down  in  Bombay  by  the  direct  route  through  British  territory  should  not  or  Malwa, 
exceed  the  cost  involved  in  its  conveyance  to  the  coast  by  the  cheapest  of  the  more  system. 
circuitous  routes  through  Native  State  territory,  and  the  duty  was  fixed  at  Rs.  175 

a  chest.     Five  years  later  the  duty  was  reduced  to  Rs.  120  a  chest,  because  the  opium 


*  Paragraph  5  of  Letter  from  the  Governor  General  in  Council  in  Bengal  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated 
the  21st  September  1830,  in  Appendix  IV.  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

^i  Kesolution  of  the  Governor- General  in  Council  in  the  Political  Department,  dated  the  12th  June  1829,  in 
Aiipendlx  IV.  to  the  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  gf  the  Hpuse  of  Commons,  dated  (he  11th  October  1831. 
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sliipments  from  Bombay  in  1834  had  largely  fallen  oft,  while  those  from    Daman  had 
increased.     But  in  1843  Sind  was  conquered,  and  the  chief  route  by  which  Malwa  opium 
reached  Daman  was  thus  closed.     The  duty  was  then  raised  to  Rs.  200  a  chest,  and  since 
that  date  has  been  raised  on  various  occasions  until  it  reached  Es.  700  a  chest  in  1879. 
In  1883  the  duty  was  reduced  to  Rs.  650  a  chest,  and  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  stood 
at  Rs.  600  a   chest.*      This  opium  cannot  legally  be  brought  into  British  territory, 
whether  for  consumption  in  British  India  or  for  export  to  China,  except  on  payment 
of  the  duty  in  force  for  the  time  being,  and  by  certain  fixed  routes.     For  the  levy 
of  this  duty  scales  have  been  established,  in  the   charge  of  Grovernment  officials,  at 
convenient  centres,  and  the  opium,  after  being  weighed,  is  allowed    to  be  forwarded 
under  cover    of    a    pass    and    with    special    precautions   by  one    of    the    prescribed 
routes.      According  to   the  old-established  custom  of  the  trade  the  chest   of  Malwa 
opium  contains   140  lbs.  in  weight,  to  which  an    allowance   of    4  oz.    is    added    for 
leaf   and  dust,  making  a   total   of   140^  lbs.,  and  for   convenience    of    carriage    the 
manufactured  drug  is  usually  packed  in  half  chests  containing  70^  lbs.     The  existing 
scales  are  at  Ajmer,  under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Ajmer  and  Merwara,  at  Indore  and  the  eight        Eutlam.  Dhar.  Djjain.  Udaipur. 
other  places  named  in  the  margin,  under  the  administra-     Chittore.  Jaora.  Bhopal.  Mandsaur. 
tive    control    of    the  Agent  to   the    Grovernor-General 

Central  India,  and  at  Ahmedabad  under  that  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  At  the 
present  time  the  Ajmer  scales  are  only  used  for  the  weighment  of  the  opium  that 
goes  to  the  Punjab  for  local  consumption  there,  while  the  Ahmedabad  scales  are 
chiefly  used  for  Baroda-grown  opium  when  sent  to  Bombay  for  foreign  export.  Under 
this  system,  therefore,  the  Government  of  India  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  production 
of  Malwa  opium,  and  has  no  direct  concern  with  the  export  trade. 

97.  On  the  introduction  of  the  pass-duty  system  the  various  engagements  in  force 
with  the  protected  States  in  Rajputana  and  Central  India  Were  abrogated,  and,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  position  of  affairs  since  that 
time.  The  only  subsequent  agreements  with  these  States,  relating  in  any  way  to 
opium,  are  certain  agreements  entered  into  in  1878-79  with  five  Rajputana  and  three 
Central  India  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the  abolition  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Customs  line  or  hedge.  The  salt  duty,  before  1878,  was  higher  in  Bengal  than  in 
Western  and  Southern  India,  and  the  main  object  of  this  line,  which  was  regularly 
patrolled,  was  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  salt  into  Upper  India.  In  that  year, 
however,  the  salt  tax  was  equalised  throughout  the  country,  and  the  agreements  with 
the  States  in  question,  which  bordered  on  British  territory,  were  intended  to  secure 
that  opium  should  not  be  exported  by  any  of  the  routes,  or  in  any  of  the  directions 
that  had  previously  been  barred  by  the  Customs  line. 

98.  It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  at  this  place  to  deal  with  a  statement,  concerning 
the  Malwa  trade,  which  will  be  found  in  the  eighth  paragraph  of  a  Memorial  presented  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Lord  Kimberley,  in  November  1892,  by  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Tracle,which  was  placed  before  us  as  containing,  in  brief , the 
case  of  that  Society  against  the  opium  trade.  It  is  asserted  in  that  paragraph  that  "  the 
"  present  wide  extension  of  poppy  cultivation  in  the  Native  States  is  due  to  the  policy 
"  of  the  British  Government  itself,"  and,  in  support  of  this  assertion,  a  statement  made 
in  1829  by  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  who  was  at  that  time  a  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company,  is  relied  upon,  to  the  eff'ect  that  the  Government  of  India  "  contracted 
"  burdensome  Treaties  with  the  Rajput  States  to  introduce  and  extend  the  cultivation 
"  of  the  poppy."  This  statement  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  It  can  only  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Rajput  States  in  Rajputana  and  Central  India,  and  the 
examination  of  the  early  relations  with  those  States  has  made  it  clear  that  no  such 
Treaties  were  ever  concluded  with  them,  nor,  for  that  matter,  were  any  Treaties, 
with  the  object  mentioned,  ever  contracted  with  any  Rajput  States.  So  far,  therefore 
as  the  assertion  in  this  Memorial  is  based  upon  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker's  statement,  it 
is  based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  It  is  true  that,  while  the  system  of  free 
purchase  of  Malwa  opium  was  in  force,  disproportionate  prices,  as  also  stated  by 
Mr.  Tucker,  were  paid  for  the  produce,  but  this  system  did  not  survive  for  quite  two 
years  (1821-23),  and  the  payment  of  these  prices  was  the  individual  act  of  the  opium 
agent,  and  entirely  opposed  to  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  India.    The  subsequent 


*  The  duty    was  raised  in  December   18!)  I    to   Rs.   650  a  chest  (Government  of  India   Kesolution  in  the 
Finance;  Department,  No.  6064,  dateil  the  Uth  December  1894). 
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system,  which  was  maintained  from  1823  to  1829,  and  is  described  in  paragraph  93  of 
our  Report,  was  essentially  restrictive  in  character. 


99.  As  regards  Baroda,  the  present  arrangements  with  that  State,  though  founded  Present  ar- 
on  an  early  convention,  are  the  outcome  of  comparatively  recent  negotiations.     It  has  raiigements 
already  been  stated  that  in  1803  the  Gaekwar,  who  at  that  time  was  dependent  on  the  Batoda  Stai 
British  Government  for  his  political  existence,  acquiesced  in  the  prohibition  of  poppy 
cultivation,  which  was  then  of  a  very  limited  character,  within  his  territories,  though  it 

seems  doubtful  how  far  even  temporary  effect  was  given  to  this  arrangement.     In  1820  jj      3-^ 
he  entered  into  a  formal  convention  with  the  British  Government,  which  is  still  in  force,  jy  ^qqa 
The  main^object  was  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  Malwa  and  Baroda-grown  opium  to  the       '     '      ' 
coast.     TTnder  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  Gaekwar's  Government  undertook  to 
buy  up  the  opium  locally  produced  and  arrange  for  its  sale  to  the  merchants  and 
individual  consumers  within  its  territory,  at  the  prices  in  force  in  the  adjoining  British 
districts.     It  was  provided  that  if  more  opium  were  required  for  local  consumption  it 
should  be  procured  from  British  territory,  or,  if  necessary,  from  Malwa  under  special 
passes.    There  was  no  recognised  export  of  Baroda  opium  at  that  time,  and  none  was  con- 
templated by  the  agreement.    The  State  control  of  production  and  sale,  however,  was  not 
introduced,  and  as  time  went  on,  the  poppy  cultivation  appears  to  have  increased,  and 
the  Baroda  traders  began  to  take  a  part  in  the  foreign  trade.    Before  1857  the  Baroda-  iv.  ?g,6lo. 
grown  produce  was  sent  to  llatlam  to  be  manufactured,  and  in  this  way  entered  into 
the   general   Malwa   export.      Special    circumstances    led  to   the   discontinuance   of 
this  practice,  and  the  Baroda  traders  having  procured  from  Malwa  the  services  of  men 
who  were  skilled  in  the  preparation  of  opium  for  the  China  market,  arranged  for  the 
local  manufacture  of  their  own  produce.     In  1857  scales  were  established  at  Ahme- 
dabad,  to  meet  the  emergency  arising  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  on  iv.  p.  456. 
account  of  the  mutinies.     From  1858  onwards  Baroda  grown  opium  was  allowed  to  be 
weighed  at  these  scales,  and  so  far  the  direct  export  by  sea  of  this  opium  was  recognised. 
In  1878,  however,  further  arrangements  were  made  with  Baroda  with  a  view  to  give  jj  ^  g^^^ 
practical  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  1820  which  had  become  inoperative, 
the  necessity  for  this  measure  having  been  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  Bombay 
Government  by  the  growth  of  a  large  smuggling  trade  in  Baroda  grown  opium  into  or  jy.  22  420- 
through  British  territory.     In  accordance  with  these  arrangements  the  Baroda  State  422,  22,616. 
has  definitely  established  an  opium  monopoly,  of  its  own,  on  the  model  of  the  Bengal 
monopoly,  and  is  allowed  to  export  its  home-grown  opium  by  sea  on  payment  of  the 
full  pass  duty.     It  is  further  required  to  limit  its  production  to  the  actual  require- 
ments  for  the  licit  consumption  within  the  State  and    for  the  export  trade.     By  a  h.  p.  353, 
subsequent  understanding,  arrived  at  in  1886,  the  minimum  retail  price  within  the  State 
is  to  be  the  same  as  in  adjacent  British  territory. 

100.  As  in  the  case  of  Baroda,  so  in   the   case   of   the  Native    States  in  Gujarat,  Present  ar- 
Kathiawar,  and  Cutch  the  opium  arrangements  now  in  force  have  taken  their  present  ™°gements 
form  during  recent  years,  but  the  special  position  of  the  Paramount  Power  towards  i^  Crujarat 
these  States,  in  regard  to  these  arrangements,  has  grown  up  from  the  beginning  of  and  Kathia- 
their    political   relations    with    the    Government   of    India.      British    supremacy,    as  war,  &c. 
already  stated,  was  established  in  Kathiawar  and  Cutch  in  1820,  and  engagements, 

which  will  be  found  in  our  Appendices,  were  entered  into  by  the  Kathiawar  States 
in  1821,  by  which  they  undertook  to  stop  the  import  into  their  territories  of  any 
opium  not  covered  by  a  British  pass,  the  main  object  at  that  time  being  to  prevent  Up  36O-I. 
the  passage  of  Malwa  opium  to  the  Kathiawar  ports  for  export.  They  also  under- 
took to  obtain  such  opium  as  was  required  for  local  consumption  from  the  British 
depots.  The  right  to  prohibit  poppy  cultivation  in  these  States  is  not  mentioned  in 
express  terms  in  the  agreements  of  1821 ;  but  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  this  right  has 
been  asserted  and  exercised  for  many  years  by  the  British  Government.  Similar  engage-  n,  p.  356, 
ments  were  executed  about  the  same  time  by  the  States  in  Gujarat,  and  appear  to  have 
been  made  ajiplicable,  at  a  subsequent  date,  to  Cutch,  and  when  it  was  decided,  in  1829, 
to  withdraw  from  the  attempt  to  limit  the  production  of  opium  in  Malwa  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  the  restrictions  then  in  force  in  the  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar 
States  and  in  Cutch  should  be  maintained.  With  the  lapse  of  time,  however,  these 
engagements  were  largely  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the_  Bombay  IV.  p.  480. 
Government  in  1869  and  subsequent  years  that  the  greater  part  of  the  opium  con- 
sumed in  these  States  and  in  British  districts  was  smuggled  from  Malwa  and  from 
Baroda.  It  was  mainly  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  illicit  traffic,  in  the  fiscal 
interests  of  the  Government  that,  so  far  as  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  concerned,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Opium  Act  of  1878,  and  of  the  system  of  minimum  guaranteed 

vend. 
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101.  Ontiie  passing  of  the  Indian  Opium  Act  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Bombay 
opi\im  rules  under  its  provisions,  fresh  arrangements  were  made,  of  which  a  summary 

II.  p.  362-5.  is  given  below.  They  have  been  accepted  by  all  the  States  in  Gujurat  and  Kathiawar, 
and  have  been  in  force  for  some  years  past,  though  formal  engagements  have  not  been 
entered  into  in  all  cases.  Some  of  the  agreements  that  have  actually  been  executed 
will  be  found  in  our  Appendices. 

(1.)  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of  opium  are  prohibited. 
IV.  p.  356.  (2.)  The  Indian  Opium  Act  and  tlie  rules  framed  thereunder  by  the  Bombay  Government  are  enforced 

throughout  each  kState,  as  far  as  local  conditions  allow. 

(3.)  The  Chief  of  each  State  is  required  to  prevent  export  from,  import  into,  or  transport  through  his 
State  of  any  opium,  except  that  which  is  covered  by  a  British  pass  and  has  paid  the  duty  prescribed  by  the 
British  Government. 

(4.)  Opium  required  for  home  consumption  in  each  State  must  be  procured  either  direct  from  Malvt-a,  or  by 
purchase  in  Bombay,  or  at  a  Government  depot,  under  ])ass  as  above. 

(5.)  Ketail  sale  within  each  State  is  regulated  according  to  the  rules  for  retail  sale  in  force  in  the  adjoining 
British  districts. 

(6.)  Opium  must  not  be  issued  to  licensed  vendors  at  a  price  lower  than  that  at  which  it  is  issued  to  licensed 
vendors  in  the  adjoining  British  districts ;  and,  similarly,  the  licensed  vendors  may  not  sell  by  retail  to  the 
public  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  prevails  in  such  British  districts. 

(7.)   Tn  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  obligations,  the  British  Government  has  agreed  : — 
(a.)  To  pay  to  certain  of  the  States  a  fixed  annual  sum  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  revenue  on 

account  of  transit  dues  and  cesses  on  the  manufacture  of  opium ;  and, 
(6.)  To  allow  each  State  to  import  as  much  opium  as  it  requires  for  its  own  home  consumption,  either 
from  Malwa  or  from  Bombay  or  from  a  British  depot,  either   duty  free  or  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
duty.     It  is  understood  that  the  difference  between  such  reduced  rate  of  duty,  if  any,  and  the  full 
British  rate  will  be  levied  and  received  by  the  State. 

102.  We  are  now  in  a  position,  at  the  close  of  the  historical  retrospect  contained  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  to  state  clearly  the  full  nature  of  the  existing  arrangements 
for  the  transit  of  Malwa  opium  through  British  territory  for  export  beyond  the  sea. 
These  arrangements  rest  primarily  on  the  geographical  position  of  the  opium-producing 
States,  none  of  which  have  access  to  the  sea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  Malwa  export  trade  first  came  prominently  to  notice  on  account  of  its 
competition  with  the  Bengal  opium,  the  British  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of 
India  were  limited  to  Bombay,  Surat,  and  one  or  two  other  places  of  subordinate 
importance.*  But  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  owing  to  the 
acquisition  of  fresh  territory,  and  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  suzerainty  over 
Kathiawar  and  Cutch,  the  Company  had  dominated  the  upper  line  of  the  west  coast ; 
and  with  the  conquest  of  Sind  in  1843,  the  complete  command  of  the  littoral  from 
Bombay  to  Baluchistan  was  secured.  Since  that  date,  therefore,  the  Government  of 
India  have  been  possessed  of  plenary  power  to  regulate  and  tax  the  through  trade  in 
Malwa  opium  in  virtue  of  their  holding  the  whole  of  the  intervening  territory  between 
these  States  and  the  seaboard.  The  right  of  transit,  in  the  case  of  Baroda,  is 
guaranteed  under  the  convention  or  agreement  of  1878,  but  in  the  case  of  the  States 
in  Rajputana  and  Central  India  it  depends  on  long  prescription  and  use.  The  right  in 
their  case  was  recognised  as  early  as  1830,  and  has  never  been  questioned  since  then, 
though  the  Government  of  India  have  been  enabled  to  follow  a  different  policy  as  to 
fixing  the  rate  of  the  pass-duty  from  the  time  the  entire  command  of  the  coast  line 
was  assured.  That  policy,  of  late  years,  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  policy  of  taking 
the  highest  duty  that  the  trade  can  legitimately  bear,  the  duty  being  assessed  with 
direct  reference  to  the  prices  realised  for  the  Bengal  opium  at  the  Calcutta  sales. 

ProducMon  of  Opium. 

103.  There  are  nineteen  States  in  all  in  Rajputana,  in  five  of  which,  according  to  the 
evidence  placed  before  us,  no  opium  is  produced,  while  in  six  or  seven  others  the  pro- 
duction is  relatively  unimportant.  The  chief  producing  States  are  Meywar,  Jhallawar 
Kotah,  Tonk,  and  Pertabgarh.  Tonk  has  districts  actually  within  Malwa,  and  the  other 
States  are  contiguous  to  what  has  been  called  the  table-land  of  Central  India,  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  measure,  share  its  advantages  in  the  way  of  climate  and  soil.  Accurate 
statistics  regarding  the  area  under  poppy  cultivation  and  the  yield  of  crude  opium  are  not 
obtainable,  but  according  to  the  figures  specially  prepared  for  the  Commission,  which 
may,  no  doubt,  be  accepted  as  approximately  correct,  the  total  area  under  poppy,  on  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years,  was  about  134,000  acres,  and  the  annual  yield,  which  appears 
to  have  been  over-estimated  by  several  Native  States,  amounts  to  about  f  19,000  chests  of 
manufactured  opium.      Details  will  be  found  in  the  table  given  below. 

*  A  clear  presentment  of  the  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  after  1804,  will  be  found  in  the 
maps  facing  pages  204  and  278  of  "  The  Rise  and  Expansion  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India  "  3rd  enlarged 
edition,  1894  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  ^ 

f  The  out-turn  is  given  as  37,524  maunds,  and  the  figures  in  the  body  of  the  Eeport  have  been  arrived 
at  by  allowing  IGO  lbs.  (or  two  maunds)  of  crude  opiiuu  for  each  chest  of  manufactured  opium. 
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Table  9,  showing  the  Area,  Population,  and  Approximate  Amount  of  Poppy  Cultivatiok 
in  the  different  Native  St.\tes  in  Rajputana. 


Name  of  state. 

Area  in  Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Percentage  of 
Rajputi. 

Approximate 

Acreage  under 

Poppy  Cultivation. 

Jeypore 

Meywar 

Pertabgerh 

Jhallawar 

Kotah 

Bundi                  .... 

Tonk 

Karauli                ... 

Banswara            .... 

Kishengarh         -                          -             - 

Dungarpore 

Dholpur                            ... 

Shahpura 

Bhartpore           .... 

Bikanir 

Jaisalmir 

Marwar                .... 

Sirohi 

Ulwar 

15,349 

12,861 

959 

3,043 

3,803 

2,225 

1,415 

1,229 

1,505 

874 

1,440 

1,156 

406 

1,961 

23,090 

16,039 

34,963 

1,966 

30,512 

2,832,276 

1,862,478 

87,875 

343,601 

526,276 

295,675 

198,314 

156,587 

180,916 

125,516 

156,000 

279,890 

63,646 

640,303 

831,955 

115,701 

2,521,727 

188,977 

767,786 

4-5 

7-4 
Not  known 
2-4 

3 

3-4 

5-6 

r" 

5-3 
6-7 
9-6 
3-5 

8 
24-5 
9-7 
8-7 
3-6 

3,000 

50,000 

8,383 

28,625 

22,765 

1,871 

14,010 

1,180 

950 

173 

2,285 

268 

570 

Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

Total    - 

130,268 

12,016,102 

— 

134,080 

are  Kotah,  Patan 
part  of  the  Tonk 
export  arrives,  the 
for  instance,  goes 


104.  In  the  opium-producing  States  poppy  cultivation  is  entirely  free,  and  the 
cultivators  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  produce  as  they  may  think  fit.  As  a 
general  practice,  however,  the  crude  opium,  collected  by  them  from  the  poppy 
plants,  which  is  locally  termed  "  chik,"  is  purchased  by  village  money  lenders,  known 
as  Bohras  and  Manotidars,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  on  the  crop. 
These  village  money-lenders  sell  the  crude  opium  to  traders  who  arrange  for  its 
manufacture,  and  who,  in  some  cases,  themselves  deal  direct  with  the  cultivators. 
The  opium  is  manufactured  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  sent  to  the  China  market 
at  various  places  in  Rajputana,  the  most  important  of  which 
in  the  Jhallawar  State,  aad  (Jdaipur  in  Meywar,  but  the  greater 
opium  goes  to  Indore  for  manufacture.  When  the  time  for 
chests  are  despatched  to  the  nearest  scales ;  the  Meywar  opium, 
to  Chittore,  the  Jhallawar  opium  to  Ujjain  in  Central  India,  and  the  Pertabgarh 
opium  to  Mandsaur,  also  in  that  Province.  The  chests  are  then  forwarded  direct  to 
Bombay.  The  amount  of  poppy  cultivation  in  the  opium-producing  States,  apart 
from  ordinary  fluctuations,  varies  with  the  rainfall.  The  tendency  in  most  of 
these  States  has  been  to  put  as  much  of  the  irrigated  area  as  possible  under  poppy, 
but  the  extent  of  this  area  varies  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the  wells,  tanks,  or 
streams  used  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  this  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
rainfall.  The  amount  of  poppy  cultivation  is  also  affected  by  marked  fluctuations 
in  the  China  market.  The  price  paid  to  the  cultivators,  which  is  a  matter  of 
arrangement  between  them  and  the  village  money  lenders,  depends  on  the  prices 
ultimately  realised  for  the  manufactured  article  in  China,  though  the  opium  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  exported  until  it  is  two  years  old,  and  of  late  these  prices  have  been  con- 
sistently low.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  stocks  of  manufactured  opium 
in  the  hands  of  traders,  who  have  held  back  in  the  hope  of  a  rise,  and  has  also  had 
the  effect,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  representatives  of  several  of  the  opium- 
producing  States,  of  restricting,  to  some  extent,  the  area  of  cultivation,  the  poppy  crop 
having  been  given  up  on  irrigated  land  of  inferior  quality.  With  the  fall  in  prices 
the  profit  to  the  cultivators,  as  well  as  to  the  merchants  and  others  engaged  in  the 
trade,  has  necessarily  been  reduced,  but  there  is  a  large  body  of  evidence  to  show  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  poppy  is  still  the  most  valuable  crop  that  can  be  grown  on 
good  irrigated  land.  The  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  cultivators  themselves 
depends  not  only  on  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  crop,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  opium 
represents  to  them  ready  cash,  enabling  them  to  pay  off  their  loans  and  obtain  fresh 
advances — a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  a  country  where  the  agricultural 
classes  are,  as  a  rule,  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lender. 

105.  Under  the  Central  India  Agency  there  are  numerous  States,  some  of  which  are 
entirely  independent,  subject  only  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  Government,  vi^hile 
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the  Slates  of    others  have  a  less  degree  of  independence.     There  are  also  numerous  estates,  as   they 

India**  ^^^  termed,  which,  in  most  cases,  are  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  independent  States. 

IV  A  p  XI  ^^^  ^^®  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  these  States  and  estates  have  been  arranged  in 
three  groups,  in  the  first  two  of  which  are  included  all  those  that  are  situated  within 
the  limits  of  Malwa,  45  in  number.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  the  14  States 
which  constitute  the  first  group,  may  be  said  to  comprise  all  the  chief  opium-producmg 
States  in  Central  India  that  have  a  substantial  interest  in  the  export  trade.  The  area 
actually  under  poppy  cultivation  can  only  be  given  approximately,  but  the  figures 

IV.  22,068.  specially  prepared  by  the  States  themselves  to  be  placed  before  the  Commission,  are 
said  to  be  more  trustworthy  than  any  information  previously  supplied  by  them.  No 
restriction  whatever  is  placed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  all  irrigated  land 
capable  of  producing  opium  is  assessed  to  land  revenue  on  the  assumption  that  this 
crop  will  be  grown.  In  the  more  important  States  a  fixed  settlement  of  land 
revenue,  for  some  term  of  years,  is  in  force,  so  far  as  the  land  held  direct  from  the 
State  is  concerned ;  but  no  record  is  maintained  of  the  crops  actually  grown  from 
year  to  year,  and  a  large  part  of  the  total  area  consists,  in  almost  all  cases,  of  Jagir 
estates,*  with  regard  to  which  the  States  themselves  possess  no  accurate  information. 
According  to  the  approximate  figures  furnished  to  us,  the  total  area  under  poppy 
cultivation  may  be  put  down  at  292,000  acres,  in  round  numbers,  on  an  average  of  the 

IV.App.  XI.  last  five  years,  and  the  yearly  out-turn  of  manufactured  opium  at  about  35,000  chests. 

21,y69.  Of  this  total  area,  283,000,  acres  were  in  the  14  States  already  spoken  of  as  the  chief 

opium-producing  States,  and  statistics  regarding  them  will  be  found  in  the  table  below. 

Table  10,  showing  the  Akea,  Population,  and  Approximate  Amount  of  Poppy  Cultivation 
in  the  chief  Opium-peoducing  States  in  Central  India. 
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Name  of  State. 


Area  in  Square 
Miles. 


Population. 


-\XJproximate 

Acreage  under 

Poppy. 


Gwalior 

Indore 

Bhopal 

Jaora 

Ratlam 

Dhar 

Estates  subordinate  to  Dhar 

Narsingarh 

Eajghar 

Sitani;ui 

Dewas  (junior  branch) 

Dcwas  (senior  branch) 

Sailana 

Khilchipur 

Pi[iloda 


29,047 

3,378,774 

113,711 

8,400 

1,099,990 

76,25Ii 

6,7S4 

952,486 

21,753 

581 

117,650 

10,847 

729 

89,160 

9,0.51 

1    1,739 

r   169,474 
I         10,486 

I    9,377 

720 

117,280 

11,038 

642 

119,489 

9,174 

350 

33,307 

3,076 

134 

69,684 

5,639 

155 

82,3^:9 

5,65S 

123 

31,512 

3,315 

204 

36,302 

3,104 

«0 

12,792 

1,446 

49,668 

6,319,775 

283,439 

106.  The  system  under  which  the  poppy  is  cultivated  and  opium  manufactured  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  Rajputana.  The  opium  juice,  as  extracted  by  the  cultivators,  is 
usually  sold  to  a  middleman  or  money-lender,  who  has  often  advanced  money  on  the  crop, 
and  he,  in  turn,  disposes  of  it  to  an  opium  trader,  who,  in  some  cases,  may  himself  be  the 
exporter.  The  manufacture  is  carried  out  locally,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
trade,  the  opium  for  the  foreign  market  is  made  up  in  balls  of  the  weight  of  1  lb., 
which  are,  therefore,  less  than  half  the  size  of  those  into  which  the  Bengal  opium  is 
made  up  at  the  Grovernment  factories.  Tlie  chief  centres  of  the  manufacture  are  at 
Jiidore,  where,  it  is  stated,  some  6,000  cliosts  are  annually  prepared  from  crude 
opium  not  produced  within  the  limits  of  that  State,  and  at  Ujjain  in  Grwalior  territory. 
Opium  is  manufactured  also  at  Bhopal,  Dh.-^T,  Jaora,  and  Ratlam,  at  each  of 
which  places  scales  have  been  established,  and  at  c^ome  other  towns.  In  a  number  of 
States,  however,  there  is  no  manufacture  of  opium  for  the  export  trade,  the  produce 
bemo:  taken  away  in  its  crude  or  unmanufactured  state,  to  one  or  other  of  these 
The  fall  in  prices  of  late  years  in  the   China  market  has  had  the   same 
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effect  in  Central  India,  as  in.Rajputana,  in  the  way  of  curtailing  the  area  under 
poppy  cultivation  in,  some  of  the  States,  and  has  also  led  to  a  steady  increase  in  the 
stockvS  of  manufactured  opium  held  in  Malwa.  The  general  reduction,  however,  in  the 
margin  of  profit  is  said,  on  the  whole,  not  to  have  deprived  the  poppy  crop  of  the  special 
place  which  it  holds,  in  virtue  of  its  various  advantages,  as  a  very  remunerative  one 
to  the  cultivator.  Opium  was  a  staple  crop  in  Malwa  in  the  16th  century,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  cultivated  long  before  that  period,  the  climate  and  soil  are 
specially  adapted  to  its  production,  and  the  experience  of  centuries  has  proved  its  value, 
and  firmly  established  its  popularity  in  the  agricultural  mind,  always  peculiarly  tenacious 
of  tradition  in  such  matters.  Throughout  the  opium-producing  States,  poppy  is  grown 
as  a  second  crop  in  the  year  in  succession  to  maize,  and  in  this  respect  is  said  to 
occupy  a  unique  position,  while,  apart  from  the  price  realised  for  the  crude  opium,  the 
disposal  of  the  poppy  seeds  and  heads  brings  in  money,  and,  during  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  the  young  leaves  that  are  thinned  off  are  used  as  a  vegetable.  The  value  of 
the  poppy  to  the  cultivator  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  opium,  as  extracted 
by  him,  commands  an  immediate  cash  price,  and  the  crop  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  a 
good  security  for  the  advance  of  money. 

107.  As  already  stated,  an  opium  monopoly  was  introduced  in  the  Baroda  State  in  Production 
1878,  on  the  lines  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bengal  monopoly.  Under  this  system  the  of  opium  in 
cultivation  of  the  poppy,  mainly  with  a  view  to  secure  proper  control  over  it,  is  ^^^  Baroda 
confined  to  the  northern  or  Kari  division  of  the  State,  which  had  from  the  first  been  ^**'^®* 

the  chief  seat  of  production,  and  is  only  permitted  under  license.     The  cultivators  are  22,499-502. 
I'equired  to  make  over  the  whole  produce  to  the  State  authorities,  and  the  crude 
opium  is  stored  and  manufactuT-ed  at  the  town  of    Siddhpur.     No  statistics  can  be 
obtained  as   to    the   extent  of  the  poppy  cultivation  before  the  introduction  of  the 
present  system,  but  it  was,  no  doubt,  considerable,  as  two  or  three  thousand  chests  of 
Baroda-grown  opium  are  said  to  have  been  exported  annually.     Of  late  years,  however,  22,  51.3. 
there  has  been  no  foreign  export  because,  with  the  State  management  of  the  trade,  jy_  ^^pp 
the  pass-duty  has  been  thought  to  be  prohibitive.     The  area  under  poppy  for  the  XIV.  jj.  424. 
production  of:  opium  for  local  consumption  is  about  5,000  acres. 

Consumption  of  Opium. 

108.  As  regards  the  consumption  of  opium  in  Rajputana,  little  or  no  statistical  General 
information  is  to  be  obtained.    In  the  States  in  which  opium  is  produced,  the  cultivators  character  of 
are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  produce  as  they  please,  and  to  keep  back  as  much  as  they  °^"f^; 'T"!^ 
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think  fit,and  though  various  frontier  customs  and  other  duties  are  levied  m  ditterent  boates,  Rajputana. 
in  none  of  them  can  an  effectual  system  of  excise  be  said  to  be  in  force.  Of  the  nineteen 
States  in  Eajputana,  sixteen  are  ruled  by  Rajput  families  ;  two,  Bhartpore  and  Dholpur, 
by  Jat  families,  and  Tonk  by  a  Mahomedan  family.  The  total  population  at  the 
last  census  in  1891  was  twelve  millions,  of  which  the  Rajputs,  who  are  most  largely 
represented  in  Jaisalmir  and  the  Western  States,  constitute  about  6  per  cent.  In  point 
of  numbers  Brahmins  and  Jats,  each  caste  exceeding  a  million,  occupy  the  first  place,  and 
then  follow  Mahomedans  and  the  Mahajan  or  commercial  class,  while  the  Bhil  popula- 
tion is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Rajputs.  No  complete  or  satisfactory  information 
has  been  obtained  as  to  the  extent  of  the  consumption  of  opium  among  the  different 
classes  and  castes  of  Rajputana,  though  many  of  the  witnesses  have  given  general 
percentages  of  the  opium  consumers  in  the  different  States.  Our  experience,  however, 
throughout  this  inquiry  has  been  that  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  per-centages 
of  this  kind,  though  the  statements  of  witnesses  regarding  their  own  castes  are  pro- 
bably entitled  to  some  weight.  Moreover,  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  trustworthy  iv.  20,627. 
evidence  as  to  the  personal  habits  of  Natives  of  India,  has  been  strongly  felt  in  J-  380. 
the  case  of  the  Native  States.  Dr.  Hendley,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  in  Jeypore  ^^-  ^PP- 1- 
and  has  placed  before  the  Commission  the  results  of  a  valuable  statistical  inquiry  into 
the  opium  habit  made  by  him  in  1893,  has  particularly  drawn  our  attention  to  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  that  was  aroused  by  this  inquiry  ;  and  one  of  the  Pertabgarh 
witnesses  mentioned  that,  even  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  census,  the  Bhil  population^  IV.  20,604. 
in  that  State  could  not  be  enumerated,  for  fear  of  giving  rise  to  serious  misunder- 
standings. This  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  ascer- 
tainino-,  with  any  certainty,  the  habits  of  the  forest  tribes  in  the  matter  of  taking 
opium*!'  The  chief  consumers  of  opium  are  the  Rajputs,  the  ruling  race  of  the 
country,  and  more  particularly  the  Rajput  nobles  or  Thakurs,  and  the  castes  that 
are  clos'ely  allied  to  the  Rajputs,  such  as  Charans  and  Bhats,  the  hereditary  bards 
of  Rajputana,  who,  however,  are  not  a  very  important  class  numerically.  As  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  opium  habit  prevails  among  them,  the  statements  of  the  witnesses 
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differ,  and  tliere  is,  no  doubt,  some  diversity  of   practice  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.     One  Rajput  landowner  of  the  Bhati  clan   informed  us   that   it  would  be 
quite  the  exception  to  find  anyone  in  his  caste  who  did  not  take  opium;  Dr.  Valentine, 
the  principal  of  the  medical  missionary  college  at  Agra,  who  had  had  long  experience 
in  Jeypore  up  to  11  years  ago,  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males,  among  the 
Rajputs,  took  opium  in  his  time,  a  statement  that  received  some  confirmation  as  regards 
the  Rajputs  of  the  Shekhawati  districts  of  Jeypore ;  and  a  number  of  witnesses  from 
other  States  placed  the  per-centage  of  Rajput  opium  consumers  at  figures  varying 
from  40  to  75  per  cent,    of  the  adult  male  population.     On  the  other  hand,  Rajput 
witnesses  from  Ulwar  and  Marwar  speak  of  consumers  in  their  caste  as  not  exceeding 
10  or  15  per  cent.     What  seems  to  be  clearly  established  is,  that  the  great  majority 
of  middle-aged  men  among  the  Rajputs  habitually  take  opium,  beginning  the  practice 
rather  earlier   in  life  than  other  classes  of  the  population,  and  that  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  younger  men  also  acquire  the  habit.     There  are,  undoubtedly,  cases  of 
immoderate  use  among  the  wealthier   Rajputs,  but  they  are    said  to  be  exceptional, 
and   less   in   number   than  they   were   some   few  years   ago.     This   is   attributed    to 
the  growth  of  enlightenment  and  education,  and  it  has  been   specially  mentioned  that 
the  training  of  young  Rajput  chiefs  and  nobles  at  the  Mayo  College  has  had,  and 
is  likely  to  have,  a  decided  effect  in  preventing  them  from  acquiring  the  habit.    Passing 
now  to  the   use  of  opium  among  the  general  population  of  Rajputana,  we  have  first 
to  deal  with  the  middle  classes.     The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Mahajans  or 
Banias,  the  banking  and  trading  class,  rather  more  than  half  of  whom  are  by  religion 
orthodox    Hindus,    while   the    remainder   are    Jains.      Members    of   this   class    from 
Rajputana  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  engaged  in  trade,  and  they  are 
commonly  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Marwaris,  men  of  Marwar,  though  they  may 
not  have  come  actually  from  that  State.     In  Calcutta  and  other  places  we  have  had 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  the   habitual  use    of  opium  in   moderation  is  prevalent 
among  these  Marwaris  without  affecting  their  tvell -known  shrewdness  and  business 
capacity,  but  the  results  of  the  inquiry  in  Rajputana  itself  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
conclusive  on  this  point.     In  some  States   the  Mahajans  are  said  to  be  less  addicted 
to  opium  than  other  castes,  while  in  others  they  are  are  placed  next  in  order  after 
the  Rajputs  and  allied  castes  in  the  matter  of  opium  consumption.     It  is  also  stated 
that  those  who  are  Jains  by  religion  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  bhang,  the  hemp  drug, 
rather  than  opium.    As  a  general  use  opium  is  consumed  by  the  members  of  this  class  as 
a  restorative  or  stimulant  after  middle  age,  and  a  similar  use  prevails,  more  or  less, 
among  other  castes,  such  as  the  Brahmins,  which  may   also  be  included  under  the 
middle  classes  of  the  country.     As  to  the  consumption  by  the  poorer  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation, witnesses  from  several  States  have  spoken  of  opium  being  largely  consumed  by  the 
Forest  tribes,  such  as  Bhils,  but  the  evidence  is  of  a  very  general  character,  while  among 
the  agricultural  and  labouring  classes  the  habitual  use  is  also  as  a  restorative  after  the 
age  when  strength  begins  to  decline,  and  rheumatism  and  other  ailments,  common  to 
those  who  live  a  life  of  exposure,  tend  to  become  chronic.     Among  these  classes  an 
occasional  use  of  opium,  during  the  cold  weather  and  at  times  of  special  fatigue  and 
exposure,  is  well  established,  especially  in  the  case  of  men  who,  like  camel  drivers,  have 
to  work  in  the  Rajputana  desert,  with  its  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.     As  regards 
all  these  classes  the  number  of  opium  consumers  who   carry  the  habit  to   excess  is 
said  on  all  sides  to  be  very  small.      As  to  the  forms  in  which   opium  is  consumed 
there  is   practical    agreement  that  smoking   is  little  known  in  Rajputana.      In  the 
Jeypore  and  Dholpore  States  the  selling   of  smoking  preparations  is  nominally  penal, 
and  a  Rajput  representative  from  the  Kotah  State  said  that  in  his  part  of  the  country 
any  Rajput  who  smoked  opium  would  be  put  out   of  caste.      The    drug    is   usually 
taken  in  the  shape  of  pills,  which  among  the  rich  are  frequently  mixed  with  spices. 
It  is  also  largely  drunk  in  a  solution  of  water,  especially  on  ceremonial  and  social 
occasions.      This   liquid   form   is  generally  known  as    Amal   pani,  opium    water    or 
Kasumhha,  though  other  local  names  are  mentioned.      The  term  Kasumbha  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  Kasum,  the  name  of  the  saflflower  {carthamus  tindwius),  and  owes 
its  derivation  to  the  colour  of  the  liquid.     It  should  be  added  that  post  or  a  drink 
prepared  from  an  infusion  of  poppy  heads  in  water  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  poorer 
classes,  as  being  cheaper  than  opium. 

109.  Opium,  also,  occupies  a  special  position  in  Rajputana  in  connexion  with 
ceremonies  and  social  usages.  It  is  considered  obligatory  with  the  Rajputs  as  a 
matter  of  ancient  custom  to  consume  opium  on  the  anniversaries  of  certain  relio-ious 
festivals,  such  as  the  Holi,  the  Dasera,  and  the  Aksha  Tij  or  Hindu  new  year,  a 
festival  peculiar  to  Rajputana,  and  also  at  the  important  epochs  of  fainily  life 
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betrothals,  marriages,  the  birth  of  sons,  periods  of  mourning,  and  other  occasions.*    In 

the  case  of  betrothals  the  use  of  opium  has  acquired  a  quasi-religious  sanction,     "  This  iv.  21,590. 

ceremony,"  we  were  informed  by  the  representative  of  the  Pertabgarh  State,  "  has  come 

"  to  be  called  the  Amal  lea  dastur,  or  opium  ceremony,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  held 

"  to  be  complete  unless  the  bridegroom  or  his  father  or  guardian  has  partaken  of  the 

"  opium  offered  by  the  bride's  father.     In  fact  opium  taking  is  as  essential  a  part  of  a 

"  betrothal  as  the  phera,  or  seven  perambulations  round  the  sacred  fire,  are  for  the 

"  marriage  ceremony."^    The  use  of  opium,  again,  is  indispensable  when  feuds  are 

settled  and  quarrels  made  up,  and  on  these  occasions  it  is  regarded  as  the  seal  of  the 

reconciliation.     These  ceremonial  uses,  primarily  a  E-ajput  custom,  have  been  adopted 

by  other  castes,  though  the  extent  to  which  they  are  actually  obligatory  upon  them 

is  open  to  some  doubt,  and  the  line  of  distinction  between  obligation  and  habit  ma,v 

not  always  be  easy  to  trace.     The  obligation  is  unquestionable  in  the  case  of  Charans 

and  Bhats,  and  of  some  few  other  castes  closely  allied  to  the  Eaj puts,  and  is  said  iv.  20  428 

to   extend  to  the   Jats,   the  most  important  agricultural  class  in  Kajputana,   while  &c. 

several  of  the  Marwar  witnesses  speak  of  the  use  of  opium  in  the  case  of  recon-  27,025. 

ciliation  and  of  the  more  important  epochs  in  family  life,  as  being  binding  on  all 

castes  with  the  exception  of  some  sects  of  the  Brahmins  and  Mahajans  and  of  the 

Mahomedans.     There  is  also  evidence  to  show  that  among  the  Bhils  opium  plays  an  20,900. 

important   part   at   solemn    reconciliations,    and   is   provided   at  certain   ceremonies.  20,261. 

Whether  it  is  incumbent  on  the  guests  actually  to  take  opium  when  it  is  offered  on  IV.  20,268. 

ceremonial  occasions  is  a  further  question  on  which  the  evidence  is  to  some  extent  20,334. 

conflicting.     The  practice  probably  differs  among  different  castes,   and  even  among  |^'q,^' 

different  clans  of  Rajputs,  but  on  the   whole  it  appears  to  be  true   that  a  nominal  20' 987 

compliance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  take  opium  is  sufficient  at  20,990. 

the  present  time  to  satisfy  the  custom.     In  social  life  opium  is  the  mark  of  hospitality  20,999. 

and  good  fellowship  among  the  Eajputs,  is  provided  at  entertainments,  and  offered  to  21,140. 

guests  on  their  arrival  and  departure,  and  in  this  respect,  also,  the  custom  of  the  ruling 

class  has  been  followed   by  other  castes.     It  should  be  added  that   several  Native 

witnesses  mention  the  fact  that  it  is  usual  among  the  higher  classes  in  Rajputana 

to  begin  letters  with  a  complimentary  formula,  asking  their  correspondents  to    take  IV.  20,604. 

a  double  allowance  of  opium,  the  Rajputana  equivalent  of  wishing  "  a  double  health,"  21,655. 

as  showing  how  closely  the  use  of  opium  is  bound  up  with   tlie  personal  life    of  the 

people.      We    have   already    spoken    of  the  influences  at  work  in  the    direction  of 

checking  individual  excess,  and  we  find  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  restrict  the 

lavish   use    of   opium,    which    in  the  past  was  considered  essential  to  a  character  for  IV.  21,089. 

hospitality,  on  these  ceremonial  occasions.     This  is  part  of   a  general  social  reform  ^'^'^^'[' 

that   is    gaining    ground   with   the   object   of   preventing   reckless   and   ostentatious  ^ij'qq2 

expenditure,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Rajputs,  and  a  good  deal,  no  doubt,  must  be 

attributed  to  the  greater  necessity  for  economy  caused  by  the  higher  price  that  has 

had  to  be  paid  for  opium  of  late  years  in  many  States.     It  is  also    stated   that  the 

consumption  of  opium,  at  some  of  the  less  important  epochs  of  family  life,  is  being  given  21,380. 

up,  particularly  in  towns,  among  the  better  educated  classes  of  the  community.  21,381. 

110.  One  other  use  of  opium,  the  use  during  infancy,  requires  special  mention.     Many  xTse  of 
of  the  I^ative  witnesses  from  the  different  States  described  the  practice  of  giving  opium  opium  in 
to  infants  and  young  children  as  being  an  ordinary  part  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  i^^^ncy  m 
country.     In  some  instances  their  evidence  was  of  general  application,  while  in  others     ^^^^  ^^^' 
they  spoke  more  particularly  as  to  the  custom  of  the  caste  to  which  they  belonged ; 
but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  makes  it  certain  that  the  practice  is  common  to 
all  classes  and  castes  in  Rajputana,  though  it  may  be  more  universally  followed  among 
the  Rajputs  and  Charans,  for  instance,  than  among  other  sections  of  the  community. 
This   is   confirmed   by   the  independent   observation    of    British  medical  men  with 
experience  in  this   province,  and  by  statistics   regarding  a  hundred  cases  of  infant  iv.App.III. 
life  furnished  by  Dr.  Hendley  of  Jeypore.     The  drug  is  given  in  minute  doses,  which 
are  variously   described  by  Native  witnesses  as  being  of  the  size  of  a  millet  seed, 
or  a  mustard  seed,  from  the  time  the  child  is  a  few  weeks  old  until  it  is  vfeaned.     The 
age  at  which  the  practice  is  discontinued  is  placed  by  most  of  them  at  the  third  year, 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  these  occasions  as  given  by  Thakur  Bulidana,  a  Eajput  landowner  of  the 

"  The  occasions  on  which  it  is  obligatory  to  partake  of  opium  are  -.—1.  Betrothals.  2.  Weddings.  3.  Visit 
of  a  son-in-law  to  his  father-in-law.  4.  Birth  of  a  male  child.  5.  First  shaving  of  a  male  child's  head, 
among  Eajputs  and  Charanas.  6.  Shaving  the  parting  of  a  beard,  by  Eajputs  and  Charans.  7.  For 
12  days  after  a  death,  among  Eajputs  and  Charans,  and  for  the  same  or  a  lesser  time  among  other  castes. 
8  The  Akhatij  festival.  9.  At  reconciliations.  It  is  also  customary  iit  other  festivals,  at  temples  on 
certaiu  days,  and  at  friendly  gatherings."— IV.  21,150. 
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tliougli  in  some  parts  of  Rajputana,  and  among  certain  castes,  tlie  administering 
of  these  doses  is  carried  on  up  to  a  later  age.  The  objects  with  which  the  opium  is 
given  are  said  to  be  to  ward  off  infantile  disorders,  such  as  colds  and  diarrhoea,  to 
prevent  pain  and  crying  at  the  time  of  teething,  and  above  all,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  cultivating  and  labouring  classes,  to  keep  the  child  ijuiet,  so  that  the  mother 
may  be  free  to  discharge  her  household  duties  or  undertake  her  share  of  work  abroad. 
This  practice  is  discussed  in  the  Memorandum  by  Sir  William  Roberts  attached  to 
this  Report,  but  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  the  matter  specially  here, 
because  the  CAddence  shows  that  the  custom  is  more  universal  in  Rajputana  than 
elsewhere  in  India,  and  that  it  is  one  to  which  the  people  are  firmly  wedded. 

111.  The  consumption  of  opium  in  the  States  of  Central  India  need  not  be  treated  at 
length,  as  in  various  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  consumption,  already  described,  in 
Rajputana.    In  Malwa,  or,  in  other  words,  throughout  the  real  opium-producing  region  of 
Central  India,  there  is  no  limit  as  to  the  possession  of  opium,  and  the  cultivators  can  do 
what  they  like  with  the  produce  of  their  poppy  fields,  while,  except  in  a  few  large  towns, 
the  States  themselves  make  no  attempt  to  realise  revenue  from  the  retail  vend  of  opium. 
Outside  Malwa  proper,  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern  districts  of  the  Grwalior  State, 
and  in  the  tracts  known  as  Bandelkhand  and  Baghelkhand,  an  excise  system  is  in  force, 
the  right  to  retail  opium  being  sold  by  auction ;  but  even  as  regards  these  districts  and 
tracts  no  statistics  can  be  supplied  as  to  the  quantities  actually  sold  by  the  contractors. 
The  general  character,  therefore,   and  the  extent  of  the  opium  consumption  can  only 
be  gathered  from  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  us.     The 
population  of  Central  India  is  about  10  millions,  of  which  the  agricultural  classes 
represent  2^  millions,  the  forest  and  hill  tribes  1^  millions,  the  military  and  dominant 
classes  rather  more  than  a  million,  and  Brahmins  nearly  a  million.    The  Rajputs  form  as 
large  a  part  of  the  entire  population  as  they  do  in  Rajputana,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  Malwa  where  there  are  several  Rajput  States,  and  a  number  of  Rajput  landowners  or 
Thakiirs  occupying  a  more  or  less  independent  position.    The  proportion  of  the  Rajputs 
in  Central  India  who  are  habituated  to  opium  is  as  high  as  in  Rajputana,  and  the 
special  uses  of  the  drug  in  connexion  with  ceremonies  and  social  occasions,  which  have 
been  described  at  some  length  in  a  former  paragraph,  are  equally  in  vogue  among 
them.     Some  of  the  Thakurs  are  described  as  using  Amal  pani,  or  the  liquid  form  of 
opium,  for  regular  drinking  parties,  and  this  custom  is  said  to  lead  to  cases  of  excess. 
Among  the  general  population  the  practice  of  giving  opium  to  infants,  a  practice  men- 
tioned in  the  Institutes  of  Akbar  as  being  in  force  in  Malwa  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  followed  by  all  classes   except  the  Bohras,  a  Shia  sect  of  Mahometans, 
though  it  would  seem  not  to  be  quite  so  universal  as  in  Rajputana.     In  the  case  of  the 
adult  population  opium  is  mainly  used  as  a  restorative  and  stimulant  after  middle  a^e, 
especially  among  the  labouring  and  agricultural   classes,  who  are   constantly  liable"  to 
exposure  and  fatigue.     These  uses  are  more  common   in  Malwa  than  in  the  rest  of 
Central  India,  and  the  moisture  of  the  climate  in  that  region  is  very  generally  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  the  opium  habit.     What  proportion  of  the  population 
is  represented  by  the  opium  consumers  is  a  question  on  which  different  views  have  been 
expressed,  but  by  general  consent  they  constitute  a  considerable  per-centage  of  the 
adult  males  in  Malwa,  a  per-centage  that  is  placed  as  high  as  20  to  30  per  cent,  by 
various  witnesses,  and  the  proportion  is  still  higher  in  States  where  the  Rajputs  enter 
largely  into  the  population.     Everywhere  moderation  is  said  to  be  the  rule  and  excess 
exceptional.     Opium  smoking  is  extremely  rare,  -chough  one  shop  is  licensed  for  the 
purpose  at  Jaora  and  another  at  Ratlam.     This  method  of  consumption  is  treated  as  a 
criminal  offence  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Gwalior  State  outside  Malwa  and  in 
the  cities  of  Gwalior  and  Indore,  while  chandu  smoking  is  said  to  be  punished  with  a 
small  fine  in  the  petty  State  of  Diwas.     Ordinarily,  opium  is  consumed  in  the  form 
of  pills  or  in  a  solution  of  water,  the  latter  being  chiefly  used  among  the  Rajputs  and 
those  who  follow  their  customs,  while   the  poorer   classes,  as  in  Rajputana,  drink  a 
decoction  made  from  poppy  heads. 

112.  The  consumption  of  opium  in  Baroda  and  in  the  Native  States  of  Gujarat, 
Kathiawar,  and  Cutch,  can  appropriately  be  dealt  with  in  one  place.  Part  of  the 
Baroda  territory  is  situated  in  Kathiawar ;  Rajput  influence  may  be  said  to  be 
dominant  in  all  these  States,  and  the  general  uses  of  opium  among  their  populations 
are  characteristically  the  same.  Baroda  has  an  area  of  8,226  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  nearly  2|  millions,  and  is  in  a  position  to  give  statistical  information 
regarding  the  consumption  of  opium,  as  a  regular  system  of  retail  sale  is  in  force  under 
State  control.  There  are  128  shops  licensed  for  the  sale  of  opium,  or  one  shop  to 
every  20  square  miles  and  5,632  inhabitants,  but  consumption  on  the  premises  is  not 
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allowed.     The  total  amount  consumed  yearly  was  63^040  lbs.,  or  288  grains  per  head 
of  population,  on  an  average  of  the  last  Ato  years,  but  these  figures  must  be  accepted 
■with  some  caution.     The  Baroda  manufactured  opium  is  held  locally  in  high  esteem,  IV.  22,619. 
and  is  stated  to  have  displaced  the  Malwa  opium  from  the  position  of  favour  which  it 
previously  occupied.     As  a  result  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the   surrounding  British 
districts  and  Native.  States  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  nearest  Baroda  shops 
for  their  supplies  of   the  drug,  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  on  this  account 
before  the  actual  Baroda  consumption  can  be  fairly  estimated.     Statistics  regarding 
the   other  Native  States   cannot   generally  be   obtained,  but   the  amount  of   opium 
imported  from  Malwa  into  the  different  agencies  is  known,  and  in  some  instances  the 
number   of   consumers  and   the  amount    taken  per  head   of  population  have   been 
estimated.      Throughout  .  these   States  the   consumption  is,  in   almost   all    respects, 
similar  to   the    consumption   which    has    been    already    described    in    the    case    of 
Rajputana  and   Central   India.     Opium  is   a  common   domestic  remedy  among  the 
people;  the  practice  of  giving  it  to  infants  is  followed  by  most  classes  and  castes, 
while  the  use,  as  a  rule,  among  the  adult  population  is  after  middle  life.     The  largest 
consumers  are  the  Rajputs  and  the'^castes  allied  to  the  Rajputs,  the  Kathis,  a  special 
caste  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Kathiawar,  and  certain  Mahomedan  communities.     Among 
these  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mahomedans,  opium  occupies  the  same  position 
in  connexion  with  festivals,  ceremonies,  social  gatherings,  and  reconciliations,  as  it 
does  in  Rajputana,   and,  their  customs  have   been  adopted  by  other    Hindu  castes, 
especially  by  the  well-to-do  Kanbis.     The  proportion  of  opium  consumers  to  the  entire 
population  is  said  to  be  small,  on  the  whole,  in  Baroda,  but  in  some  of  the  Gujarat 
and  Kathiawar  States  it  has  been  placed  as  high  as  25  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
males.     Cases  of  individual  excess  are  unusual,  and  there  is  a  general  concurrence  of 
testimony   that  the  consumption    of    opium,  particularly   on   ceremonial   and   social 
occasions,  has  been  declining  of  late  years.     This  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the 
higher  price  of  the  drug  since  the  introduction  of  the   arrangements  of  1878,  and  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  classes  who  recognise  the  social  obligation  to  24,573. 
provide  opium  on  these  occasions  have  been  glad  of  an  excuse  for  escaping  a  serious 
tax  on  their  incomes.     Other  influences  also  must  be  taken  into  consideration.    That  part 
of  the  younger  generation  which  growing  up  with  an  English  education  is  said,  as  a  matter 
of  fashion,  to  prefer  alcohol  to  opium,  and  various  associations,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  Swami  Narain  sect,  are  working  in  the  direction  of  promotmg  entire 
abstinence   from   all   stimulants,   including    opium.      As  to    the    prevalent   mode   of 
consumption,  opium  is  usually  taken  in   the  form  of  pills  or  of  kasumbha ;  but  post,  or 
the  drink  made  by  steeping  poppy -heads  in  water,  seems  to  be  little  used.     Smoking 
opium  has  been  a  criminal  offence  in  the  Baroda  State  since  1861,  and  is  said  to  be  24,574. 
quite  unknown  there.     In  the  other  States  the  practice  is  rare,  though  it  is  mentioned  24,599,  &c. 
that  in  Junagadh  five  small  shops,  which  appear  to  be  chiefly  intended  for  religioup 
mendicants,  are  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  chandu. 

Export  of  Malwa  Opium. 
113.  At  the  present  time  the  opium  for  export  from  Bombay  to  China  and  the  far  Bast,  Export  of 
is  drawn  entirely  from  the  opium-producing  States  of  Rajputana  and  Central  India,  as  for  Malwa 
several  years  past  Baroda  has  taken  no  part  in  the  foreign  trade.     When  the  opium  is  cwMd 
ready  for  export  it  has  to  be  weighed,  as  already  explained,  at  one  of  the  various  scales  the  far  East, 
under  the  management  of  Government  ofl&cials,  and  accurate  statistics  can  be  obtained  as 
to  the  amount  weighed  for  export,  and  actually  exported  from  Bombay.   A  small  quantity 
of  opium,  about  80  chests  a  year,  from  the  petty  State  of  Dungarpur  in  Rajputana,  is 
weighed  at  Ahmedabad,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  whole  of  the  Malwa  opium  for  the 
China  market  passes  the  scales  at  Indore,  or  one  of  the  eight  other  places,  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  Agent  to  the  Co vemor- General  in  Central  India.  According 
to  the  statistics  presented  to  us  in  that  province,  which  will  be  found  among  our 
appendices,  the  annual  number  of  chests  that  passed  these  scales  for  export  to  China  IV.  App.  XI. 
was  35  000  on  an  average  of  the  last  15  years.      No   details  are  recorded  at   the 
scales  to  show  from  which  State  the  opium  is  actually  derived,   but  all  the   opium 
weighed  at  Chittore  and  Udaipur,  which  amounts  to  5,000  chests  annually,  comes  from 
RaiButana,   and  the   opium  sent  by  Jhallawar,  Kotah,  Tonk,  and  other   Rajputana 
States  to  the  scales  at  Ujiain,  Mandsaur,  and  Indore  is  known,  from  local  information,  IV.  22,090. 
to  amount  to  another  5,000  chests  annually.     The  total  contribution,  therefore,  to  the  22,091. 
annual  foreign  trade  from  the  Rajputana  States  is  10,000  chests,  and  the  remaining 
9,5  000  chests  represent  the  annual  exports  from  the  States  in  Central  India.     The 
average  outturn  for  the  year  in  manufactured  opium  is  estimated  at  between  18,000 
^  B  4 
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and  19,000  chests  in  the  case  of  Rajputana,  and  at  35,000  chests  in  the  case  of  Central 
India.  More  than  half  the  produce,  therefore,  of  the  opium-growing  States  in  the 
first-named  province  and  two-thirds  of  their  produce  in  the  second  case  is  sent  to 
China.*  This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  whole  interest  of  these  States  in  the 
foreign  trade.  Malwa  opium  is  said  to  improve  with  keeping,  and  large  stocks,  which 
has  been  steadily  increasing  of  late  years,  are  held  by  local  traders  with  a  view  to 
eventual  export.  These  stocks  in  Central  India  are  put  down  at  55,000  chests,  of 
which  number  48,000  are  held  in  the  Indore  and  Gwalior  States.  All  the  chief 
producing  States  in  Central  India,  included  in  the  first  group,  have  a  substantial 
IV.  22,325.  interest  in  the  export  trade,  whether  they  are  manufacturing  states  or  not,  and  as 
an  illustration  of  the  antiquity  of  this  trade  it  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the 
fxwalior  witnesses  was  an  opium-trader  of  Ujjain  with  the  patronymic  of  Jahazwala, 
or  shipowner,  due  to  the  fact  that  his  great  grandfather  had  exported  opium  to  the 
far  Bast  from  Broach  in  his  own  ship.  As  regards  the  Eajputana  States,  the 
representatives  of  Jhallawar  and  Tonk  made  it  clear  that  for  years  past  their 
production  had  been  almost  entirely  for  the  foreign  market.  The  manufacture  of 
Malwa  opium  is  carried  on  at  a  number  of  different  places  in  Rajputana  and 
Central  India  by  various  traders  and  small  manufacturers ;  and  though  the  require- 
ments of  the  China  market  are,  no  doubt,  well  understood,  the  trade  having 
been  in  existence  for  centuries,  it  is  impossible,  with  this  system,  that  the  outturn 
should  possess  a  uniform  quality  and  consistence  like  the  Bengal  opium,  which  is 
manufactured  with  much  care  and  under  scientific  supervision  at  two  Government 
factories.  The  pass  duty  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  and  only  the  best  opium,  therefore,  is 
exported,  but  there  are  recognised  distinctions  in  the  trade  between  the  produce  of 
various  districts,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  deal  of  difference  exists  in  the 
quality  of  the  exported  opium,  the  price  in  China  being  said  to  vary  by  as  much  as 
Rs.  150  a  chest.  The  opium  is  tested  at  the  local  centres  of  manufacture  by  agents  of 
the  exporting  firms,  and  also  at  Bombay,  where  there  are  regular  rooms  for  the 
purpose  at  the  Government  warehouse,  and  the  price  which  it  commands  in  the 
China  market  depends  on  the  commercial  reputation  and  position  of  the  exporter.  The 
trade  has  always  been  a  speculative  one,  and  liable  to  fluctuations,  but  of  late  years 
the  exports  have  fallen  off  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  average  number  of  chests 
sent  to  China  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1892-93  was  29,000,f  while  the  average 
number  for  the  preceding  five  years  was  38,000.  This  diminution  of  exports  is  due  to 
the  fall  in  prices  consequent  on  the  decline  of  the  demand  for  Malwa  opium  in  China, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  increasing  production  and  use  of  the  JSTative-grown  opium. 
The  fluctuations,  also,  of  late  years  in  the  value  of  silver  have,  no  doubt,  affected  the 
trade,  and  the  disturbance  in  exchange,  with  a  country  like  China  possessing  a  silver 
standard,  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  Mints  in  India  at  the  beginning  of  1893-94, 
appears  to  have  had  a  temporary  effect  in  the  same  direction.  The  question  of 
the  rate  of  pass-duty  which  the  trade  can  bear,  must  obviously  depend  upon  the 
price  ultimately  realised  in  the  eastern  market,  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  history  of  the 
Malwa  trade,  a,nd  from  the  nature  of  the  political  relations  with  these  States,  that  the 
duty  was  never  intended  to  operate  as  an  indirect  means  of  extinguishing  a  trade  that 
was  formally  recognised  as  far  back  as  1830. 
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114.  Some  amount  of  opium,  also,  is  exported  from  the  producing  States  in  Rajputana 
and  Central  India  for  consumption  in  British  territory,  and  certain  Native  States. 
This  opium  has  to  be  weighed  at  one  of  the  established  scales,  paying  the  pass  duty 
in  the  same  way  as  the  opium  intended  for  export  by  sea  ;  but  a  special  rate  of  duty 
is  chargeable,  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  fixed  at  Rs.  725  a  chest  for  opium  weio-hed 
at  Ajmer,  and  at  Rs.  700  a  chest  for  opium  passing  the  scales  at  any  other  place. 
Bombay,  Madras,  the  Hyderabad  assigned  districts,  or  Berar,  and  Coorg  obtain  their 
entire  supply,  and  the  Punjab  part  of  its  supply,  for  local  consumption  in  this  wav, 
while  the  Native  States  using  Malwa  opium  are  Hyderabad,  Mysore  and  the  States  imder 
the  political  control  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Governments.  The  opium  for  the 
Punjab,  on  which,  however,  the  full  special  rate  of  Rs.  725  a  chest  is  not  charo-ed, 
passes  the  scales  at  Ajmer,  and  is  said  to  be  drawn  from  the  Karauli  State  of 
Rajputana,  and  from  Central  India.  The  amount  required  by  the  British  Provinces 
and  Native  States,  mentioned  above,  is  weighed  at  one  or  other  of  the  scales  under  the 
Central  India  Agency,  though  three-fifths  of  the  whole  comes  from  Indore.     Part  of 


*  PracticiiUy  the  whole  of  the  Malwa  foreign  export  goes  to  China,  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  exports  from 
Bombay  show.     See  table  on  page  289,  Vol.  II. 

■f  The  figures  here  given  iu  round  numbers  are  taken  from  the  cable  at  page  347,  of  Vol.  II. 
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this   opium   is   weighed   expressly   for   local   consuniption  in   the  territories  already- 
described,  and  part,   after  having  been  weighed    and  passed  for  export  by   sea,  is 
diverted  to  this  purpose  at  Bombay  on  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  II.  p.  317. 
and  special  rates  of  pass  duty.    The  whole  of  this  supply  amounts,  on  an  average  of  the 
last  10  years,  to  about  3,000  chests  annually. 

115.  This  opium  trade,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  of  very  old  standing,  playa  Importauco 
an    important   part     in    the    agricultural    and    commercial    economy    of    the    opium-  of  export 
producing   States,  and  is  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  States  themselves,  and,  ^*'!®  ^^J'" 
in  a  less  degree,  to  the  subordinate  Chiefs  and  to  the  landowners.     The  advantages  Uajputana 
of  the  poppy  crop  to  the  cultivating  classes  have  already  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  and  Central 
paragraphs   dealing   with   the   production   of    opium,   which    was   described   by  the  -fndia;  and 
Minister  of  Gwalior  as  the  black  gold  of  Malwa.      The  money-lending  and  trading  l"^^*'"^  °* 
classes,  also,  have  large  interests  in  the  whole  trade,  with  which  the  prosperity  of  sation. 
many   towns  in  Malwa,  and  of  places  like  Jhalrapatan  in   Rajputana  is  said  to  be  IV".  22,167. 
closely    bound    iip.      Approximate   estimates    of    the    compensation   that   might   be  20,658. 
claimed  on  account  of  these  various  interests,  should  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  be 
prohibited,  have  been   placed  before  us  by  the  States,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  has  been  recorded  on  the  subject.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  States  are  not  IV.  20,791- 
willing  to  accept  compensation,  and  the  Maharaja  Holkar  has  expressly  said  that  he  does  ^^■ 
not  admit  the  right  of  the  Paramount  Power  to  require  him  to  prohibit  the  growth  of  22214 
the  poppy  within  his  territories,  a  matter  that  will  be  discussed  later.     These  claims  2l',873' 
involve  questions  of  extreme  dif&culty  and  of  infinite  complexity  of  detail,  and  we  found 
it  quite  impossible,  with  the  time  at  our  command  in  India,  to  make  any  adequate 
examination  on  the  spot  of  the  figures  and  statistics  presented  to  us.    The  matter  would 
only  become  one  of  practical  importance  should  it  be  decided  to  enforce,  throughout  these 
States,  such  restriction  as  would  involve  the  extinction  of  the  export  trade.    We  think  it 
necessary,  however,  to  oft'er  a  few  observations  of  a  general  character  upon  these  estimates. 
The  claims  may  be  classified  under  three  main  heads — compensation  to  the  States  them- 
selves, the  petty  Chiefs  and  landowners ;  compensation  to  cultivators ;  and  compensa- 
tion to  money-lenders,  traders  and  others  engaged  in  the  opium  trade.     The  com- 
pensation to  the  States  is  on  account  of  the  direct  loss  of  land  revenue,  and  of  the 
income  at  present  derived  from  various  duties  and  imposts  on   the  manufacture  of 
opium,  or  on  the  import  or  export  of  the  crude  or  manufactured  product,  and  similar 
losses,  on  a  smaller  scale,  would  be  incurred  by  petty  chiefs  and  landowners,  though 
these  have  not  been  included  in  the  estimates  by  all  States.     Some  indirect  losses  also 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.     The  Indore  authorities,  for  instance,  have 
represented  that  they  expended  large  sums  on  irrigation  works  mainly  with  a  view  to 
nrotect   poppy   cultivation  from    drought,   and    that   the   prohibition    of    this    crop  IV.  22,209. 
would  alter  the  conditions  on  which  the  capital  had  been  invested    and  materially 
affect   the   return.       The    loss   in   customs  revenue  is    capable  of   being   ascei"tained 
with  more    or  less  accuracy,  but  the   loss    of    land  revenue    opens  up  a   wide  field 
of   inquiry.      The    poppy   is   everywhere   regarded  as  the   most   valuable    crop   that 
can  be  grown  on  irrigated  land,  but  is  not  assessed  to  land   revenue  in  the  same 
way  in  all  cases.      In   some  States  specially  high  rates  are  charged  on  the  actual 
crop,  whUe   in  others,  including   the    chief  States    of   Malwa,  the   general  rates  on 
irrigated  land  have  been  fixed  higher  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  fixed  on 
the  understanding  that  poppy  will  be  grown,  as  a  general  rule,  on  all  land  capable  of 
producing  it.      Everywhere,  therefore,    a   reduction  of  land-revenue  rates,  with  the 
incidental  expense  of  a  revision  of  assessments  in  some  instances,  is  considered  inevitable 
should  the  production  of  opium  be  forbidden.     The  extent  of  this  reduction  in  each 
case  depends  mainly  on  the  question  of  the  crop  that  could  be  substituted  for  the  poppy. 
This  crop,  according  to  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses,  would  necessarily  be  wheat. 
Such  a  change  woidd  involve  a  material  reduction  of  the  land-revenue  rates  ;    but 
no  final  conclusion  on  this  point  could  be  arrived  at  without  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  a  number  of  variable   circumstances,  such  as  the  local  peculiarities  of 
soil   the  period  for  which  wells  and  tanks  can   ordinarily  be  used  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  the  existence  of  markets  for  the  substituted  crops,  and,  perhaps  above  all, 
the  acquired  knowledge  and  hereditary   predilection  of  the  cultivating  classes.     On 
such  questions  an  opinion  could  only  be  pronounced  by  a  body  of  experts  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  conditions  of  Indian  agriculture  after  a  mmute  and  protracted 
inquiry  in  each  State.     What  we  do  feel  justified  in  saying  is  that  the  sudden  and 
complete  prohibition  of  the  production  of  opium  would  disorganise  the  finances  of 
a  number  of  the  States,  and  necessitate  a  change  in  the    system  of  agriculture  in 
the  opium-producing  districts,  which  would  deprive  the  cultivators  of  a  very  valuable 
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crop  and  seriously  affect  their  credit,  a  point  on  whicli  most  of  the  witnesses  have  laid 
great  stress.  The  claims  on  behalf  of  the  money-lending  and  trading  classes  include 
compensation  for  advances  made  on  the  security  of  a  special  crop  thac  would  no 
longer  be  permitted  ;  for  the  value  of  the  stocks  of  opium  now  held  by  them,  and  for 
the  loS(5  of  capital  and  ruin  of  their  business.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  also,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  speak  with  any  confidence  without  a  far-reaching  inquiry  in  each 
State,  but  in  saying  this  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  express  any  opinion 
as  to  che  admissibility  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  some  of  Eajputana  States  under 
this  head,  it  should  be  added  that  the  Eajputana  claim  on  behalf  of  consumers  is  not, 
in  our  opinion,  in  any  sense  tenable. 

Table  11,  showing  Classification  and  approximate  Amount  of  Compensation  claimed  by 
the  Protected  States  in  Eajputana  and  Central  India. 


Name  of  States. 

Classification  of  Claims. 

Amount. 

Rajputan 

a  States 
{See  page  18,  Vol.  IV.) 

ndia  States 
pages  89  and  90,  Vol. 

IV.) 

Direct  loss  to  States,  petty  Chiefs,  and  Jagirdars 
Loss  to  cultivators 

Loss  to  money  lenders,  traders,  and  others 
Loss  to  consumers 

Total 

Direct  loss  to  States 

Loss  to  cultivators 

Loss  to  money  lenders,  traders,  and  others 

Total 

Grand  total                                            | 

Ex. 

329,603 

449,338 

2,142,301 

56,547 

Ex 

2,977,789 

Central  I 
{See 

Ex 

708,125 
663,808 
230,436 

1,602,369 

Ex. 

4,680,168 

If  a  policy  of  prohibition  were  to  be  carried  out,  as  a  matter  of  arrangement  with 
the  ruling  States,  on  the  basis  of  payment  of  full  and  equitable  compensation,  the 
negotiations  would,  obviously,  have  to  be  conducted  in  no  illiberal  spirit,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  award  that  would  finally  have  to  be  accepted  would  be  a  very 
substantial  sum.  The  actual  figures  of  the  roughly  prepared  estimates,  placed  before 
us  on  the  part  of  the  States,  are  given  in  the  table  above,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
total  sum  is  claimed  as  an  annual  payment. 

116.  We  are  now  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  second  question  referred  to  us 
by  Your  Majesty,  regarding  the  Malwa  export  trade,  namely,  on  what  terms,  if  any,  the 
existing  arrangements  for  the  transit  of  this  opium  through  British  territory  can,  with 
justice,  be  terminated.  The  situation  appears  to  us  to  be  practically  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1830.  We  are  of  opinion  that  by  paramount  considerations  of  fair  dealing  and  good 
faith — considerations  that  have  acquired  additional  cogency  from  more  than  sixty 
years  of  uninterrupted  usage — the  Grovernment  of  India  is  precluded  from  withdraw- 
ing the  right  of  transit,  except  with  tlie  free  consent  of  the  Protected  States.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  more  important  States  would  not  be  prepared  to  accede 
to  a  measure  of  this  kind.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  clear  that  any  agreement 
that  might  be  arrived  at  could  ouly  be  arranged  on  payment  of  large  pecuniary 
compensation,  and  would  involve  a  heavy  loss  of  public  revenue  to  the  Government 
of  India.  We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  arrangements 
for  the  transit  of  Malwa  opium  to  the  sea  might  be  ended,  without  direct  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India,  by  an  enhancement  of  the  pass  duty  up  to  a 
point  that  would  be  found  prohibitive ;  but  we  consider  it  sufiicient  to  say  that  the 
considerations  on  which  our  general  conclusion  is  founded  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
equally  valid  against  any  such  indirect  method  of  extinguishing  the  export  trade. 

II. — Native  States  not  cormeded  with  the  Malwa  System. 
Introductory. 

117.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  opium  arrangements  in  the  other  Protected  States 
of  India,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  direct  connexion  with  the  Malwa  export 
trade,  or  close  association  with  its  history.  Some  of  these  States  are  quite  unimportant 
and  only  require  a  passing  reference  here.     In  the  Manipur  State  on   the  borders  of 
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Assam,  in  tHe  Himalayan  State  of  Tehri  G-arliwal,  and  in  the  Sindh  State  of  Kbairpur  Protected 
opium  is  produced  for  local   consumption,  biit    tlie   outturn    is    insignificant.      In  States, 
the   case  of  the  small  State  of   Koch  Behar,  under  the  Government  of  Bengal,  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  was  prohibited  during  the  minority  of  the  Chief  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  that  dictated  the  same  course  in  the  surrounding  British  districts  many 
years  before,  and  the  prohibition  was  continued  by  him  on  his  succession.     Poppy 
ciiltivation  has  also  been  forbidden  in  the  small  Mahomedan  State  of  E.ampur  under 
the    Government   of   the  JSTorth-West  Provinces,   under  special  arrangements  which 
provide  for  a  limited  amount  of  Excise  opium  being  supplied  from  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring British  districts   at  a  comparatively  low  rate  to  be  issued  to  the  licensed 
vendors  at  a  comparatively  high  rate.     For  the  purposes  of  our  Keport,  the  States 
under  the  political  control  of  the  Bombay  Government  have  been  divided  into  two 
groups.     The  arrangements  in  force  in  the  first  group,  which  falls  under  the  Malwa 
system,    have    already   been    described    in   paragraph    101,   and   these    arrangements 
are    equally    applicable    to    the    second    group    of    States,*   with    a    population    of 
2,698,157,,  which   have   to  be   referred   to  here.      The   only   States,   therefore,  with 
which   the  arrangements  require  to  be  described  are  the  following  :    Kashmir  and 
the  States  under  the   political   control    of   the  Punjab   Government,  which  may   be 
conveniently  dealt  with  together;  the  Hyderabad  State;   Mysore,  and  certain  States 
in  the  Madras  Presidency.     We  have  mentioned  in  the  introductory  Section  of  our 
Report   that    opportunity   was   found    for   holding   sittings    at    places    conveniently 
situated  for  the  attendance  of  the  representatives  of  the  Punjab  Native  States.     The 
Commission  was  unable  to   visit  Hyderabad,  but  the  general  views  of  the  Nizam's  iv".  p.  499. 
Government   were    stated    in    a   communication  from   the   Minister,    and   the   whole  jy_  „„_  359. 
subject  of  opium  as  affecting  that  State  was  fully  described  by  the  senior  member  of  60,  500-504. 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  an  English  oflBcial  in  the  employment  of  the  Nizam.     The 
opium  question  is  not  in  any  way  prominent  in  Mysore  and  the  Madras  Native  States, 
so  that  the  omission  to  include  them  in  the  scope  of  our  local  inquiry  does  not  affect 
the  general  conclusions  at  which  we  have  been  able  to  arrive. 

Arrangements  for  Provision  of  Opium. 
118.  In  Kashmir,  the  poppy  is  grown  in  Jammu,  the  southern  province  of   the  Arrange- 
State,  cultivation  being  free,  and  the  average  area  under  this  crop  is  roughly  estimated  Kashmir' and 
at   1,700  acres  a   year.     About   one-fifth  of   the   opium  produced  is  said  to  be  con-  other  Native 
sumed  within  Kashmir,  and  the  remainder  is  exported  to  the  Punjab.     The  cultivators  States  in  the 
are  required  to  sell  their  produce  either  to  State  contractors,  or  to  licensed  dealers  Punjab, 
from  the  Punjab,  and  half  the  price  realised  by  them  is  said  to  be  claimed  by  the  V.  p.  126. 
State.     A  system  of  licenses  for  retail  vend  is  also  in  force,  and  the  annual  income 
derived  from   these   two    sources    is   placed  at  Rs.  47,000.      It  appears  that   under 
Sikh  rule  no  attempt  was  made  to   limit  the  production  or  consumption  of  opium, 
either  in  Kashmir,  or  in  the  Punjab,  and  when  British  rule  was  established  in  the 
latter  province,  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  place  any  restriction  on  the  import  of 
opium  from  Jammu  into  British  territory,  nor  was  it  considered  possible  to  prevent  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the  Native  States  under  the  political  control  of  the  Punjab 
Government.     The  individual  circumstances  of  these  States  differ  widely,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  inquiry  they  may  be  grouped  broadly  into  two  classes ;  those  in  which 
opium  "is  produced  in  excess  of  local  requirements,  and  those  in  which  production  is 
comparatively  small,  and  the  import  for  local  consumption  considerable.     In  the  first 
group  the  total  area  under  poppy  is  believed  to  be  not  more  than  6,000  acres,  and  the 
chief  cultivation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hill  States,  especially  in  those  under  the  Simla 
Agency.     The  amount  of  opium  produced  cannot  be  said  to  be  large  in  any  of  these 
States,  but  the  poppy  cultivation  is  important  to  them,  as  their  revenues  are  small, 
and  no  import  duty  is  charged  on  the  opium  imported  into  British  territory,  either 
from  them,  or  from  Kashmir.     In  the  second  group  the  Sikh  States,  especially  Patiala, 
Jind,  and  Nabha,  are  the  principal  importers  of  opium.      They  draw  their  supplies 
partly  from  the  Hill  States,  partly  from  the  British  districts  where  opium  is  produced, 
and  partly  from  Malwa.     The  opium,  from  the  last-named  source  is  allowed  to  be 
imported  in  specified  quantities,  on  payment  at  the  Ajmer  scales  of  a  specially  reduced 
rate  of  pass  duty,  the  whole  of  which  is  refunded  to  the  States.     The  reason  for  this 
arrangement  will' be  found  in  the  geographical   position  of  the  outlying  districts  of 
these  States  in  relation  to  Northern  Rajputana,  offering  as  it  does  great  facilities  for 
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*  The  principal  States  in  this  group  are   Kolhapur,   Sawantwadi,   Janjira,  Akalkot,  and   the   Southern 
Maratha  and  Satara  Jagirs. 
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smuggling  Malwa  opium,  and  making  it  necessary  to  give  them  a  direct  interest,  and 
so  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  stopping  this  illicit  trade. 

119.  We  have  next,  to  examine  the  opium  arrangements  with  the  State  of 
Hyderabad,  the  great  Deccan  offshoot  of  the  Delhi  Empire.  Up  to  the  year  1879-80 
this  State  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  su,b]ect.  The  consumption  of  the  drug 
was  considerable,  and  the  supply  was  obtained  partly  from  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
within  the  State,  and  partly  by  import  from  Malwa,  no  pass  duty  being  paid  on  the 
amount  so  imported.  As  the  revenue  derived  by  the  tState  from  this  source  was 
insignificant,  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  opium  could  be  sold  in 
Hyderabad  territory  and  the  surrounding  British  districts  respectively  was  consider- 
able, and  this  fostered  a  brisk  contraband  trade  between  the  two  tracts.  This  fact 
was  brought  prominently  into  notice  during  the  inquiries  instituted  in  the  districts 
having  a  common  frontier  with  Hyderabad,  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Opium  Act  of  1878.  It  was  then  found  that  the  bulk  of  the 
opium  consumed  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  it  was  till  that  date  untaxed,  had 
been  introduced  by  way  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  the  frontier  of  which  was  too  long 
to  be  guarded  effectively  without  an  excessively  numerous  and  costly  preventive  force. 
As  no  opium  was  produced  in  the  Southern  Presidency,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  had  just  been  prohibited  in  Berar  and  the  Central  Provinces,  Hyderabad  was 
cut  off  from  any  imported  supply  except  from  Malwa,  and  this  supply  could  bo 
controlled,  because  the  drug  was  not  mentioned  in  the  subsisting  agreement  with  the 
Nizam's  Government  providing  for  reciprocal  freedom  of  transit  between  British  ar.d 
Hyderabad  territory.  Negotiations,  therefore,  were  set  on  foot,  which  resulterl  in  the 
prohibition  of  poppy  cultivation  in  that  State,  and  in  the  agreement  that  all  opium 
required  for  licit  consumption  by  the  Nizam's  subjects  should  be  obtained  from  Malwa. 
This  was  on  the  understanding  that  the  British  pass  duty,  as  levied  at  the  scales,  should 
be  credited  to  the  Hyderabad  State,  and  it  was  expressly  stipulaied  that  the  amount  of 
this  duty  should  not  be  less  than  &s.  600  a  chest,  except  as  a  matter  of  future  agreement. 
This  arrangement  has  led  to  a  marked  increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  opium 
by  the  Nizam's  Government,  and  to  a  material  enhancement  of  the  retail  price  in  that 
State.  Either  of  the  parties  to  the  agresment  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  it  on  giving 
twelve  months  notice  of  this  intention,  and  it  has  been  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
Hyderabad  State,  that  should  the  Government  of  India  prohibit  opium  within  British 
territory,  and  cancel  the  existing  arrangement,  the  Nizam  would  claim  the  right  to 
re -introduce  poppy  cultivation  in  his  own  dominions. 

120.  The  large  State  of  Mysore  was  administered  as  a  British  Province  for  about 
half  a  century,  during  which  period  the  small  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  previously  in 
existence  in  a  few  special  tracts  was  discontinued.  The  opium  required  for  use  in 
the  State  was  imported  from  Malwa,  and,  after  1879,  the  whole  arrangements  were 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  general  provisions  of  the  Opium  Act,  1878.  In 
the  instrument  of  rendition,  executed  in  1881,  a  special  provision  was  inserted,  under 
which  the  Chief  binds  himself  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  in  the  matter  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  drug,  and  the 
system  in  force  up  to  that  date  has  accordingly  been  maintained.  The  small  States 
connected  with  the  Madras  Government  do  not  produce  opium,  but  are  supplied  from 
Malwa.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  arrangement  in  their  case  and 
that  with  regard  to  Mysore,  that  the  duty,  less  cost  price  is  credited  in  the  former 
case  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  importing  State. 
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Gonsumption  of  Opium: 

121.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  opium  consumption  varies  very  much  in 
the  different  States  with  which  we  have  just  dealt.  In  the  States  under  the  political 
control  of  the  Madras  Government  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  custom  of 
taking  opium.  The  use  of  opium  is  also  limited  in  Mysore,  and  in  the  second 
group  of  the  States  under  the  Bombay  Government  referred  to  in  paragraph  117. 
As  regards  Kashmir  the  total  amount  said  to  l)e  consumed  is  small,  and  only  the 
Dogras  and  Sikhs  and  others  from  the  Punjab  are  believed  to  take  opium,  while 
in  the  Punjab  hill  States  it  is  estimated  that  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  consumers.  The  case,  however,  is  different  in  the  Sikh  States*  and 
Hyderabad.  The  annual  rate  of  consumption  in  Patiala  is  426  grains,  or,  if  Sikhs 
only  be  taken,  about  946  grains  per  head,  160  grains  in  Jind,  and  366  grains  in 
Nabha.  These  rates,  moreover,  are  founded  on  the  returns  of  taxed  opium,  and 
it  woiild  probably  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  this  represents   the  whole  aniount  con- 
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sumed.     In  Hyderabad  tlie  average  yearly  consumption    is    returned    at  31   grains 
per  head  for  the   whole   population,   but  in  the  city  the  rate  is  about  1 24  grains.  IV.  p.  502. 
Opium  is  generally  taken  in  the  form  of  pills,  but  the  custom  of  drinking  Kasumbha 
is   not  followed,  either  in  the  Sikh  States  or  in  Hyderabad,  though  in  the  former 
the  decoction  made  by  steeping  poppyheads  in  water   is  used   to  some  extent.      The 
smoking  of  preparations  of  the  drug  is  little  known.     The  practice  is  authoritatively 
forbidden  in  the  Patiala  State,  and  the  keeping  of  shops  for  this  purpose  is  said  to  be  V.  p.  125. 
prohibited  by  law  in  the  ISIizam's  dominions,  though  it  is  admitted  that  in  practice  the  IV.  p.  501. 
police  do  not  interfere  with  Madah  shops,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number,  in  the  27,904, 
Hyderabad  city. 

III. — General  Conchmons  regarding  the  Protected  States. 

122.  It  remains  for  lis  to  summarise  our  general  conclusions  regarding  the  use  of  General 
opium  in  the  Protected  States.     In  some  of  these  States,  especially  in  the  South  of  j^°to'thi°use 
India,  the  opium  habit  has  practically  no  existence,  and  these  conclusions,  therefore,  of  opium 
are  mainly  applicable  to  the  Sikh  States  in  the  Punjab ;  to  the  Rajputana  and  Central  the  Protected 
India  States  ;   to  Baroda  and  the  States  in  Gujarat,  Kathiawar  and  Cutch,  and  to  S*"';^^  °^ 
Hyderabad.     It  may  be  said  broadly  that  in  these  States  opium  occupies  the  same  ^"'^"'' 
place   as   in  British   India.     It   is  used  as   a  domestic  remedy,  as   a  protection,  so 
far   as   the  belief  of  the  people  goes,  against   fever   and  chills,    as   a    stimulant   in 
the   case    of    exhaustion    from    fatigue   and    exposure,    and   as  a  restorative  in  the 
declining    years    of    life.      It   is   also   used   as    an   aphrodisiac.      The    practice   of 
administering   opium    during   infancy  is  common  throughout   these  States,    and   in 
Eajputana   and    Central  India,  is  more  widely  prevalent,    and  probably    of    greater 
antiquity,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  while  in  the  same  region,  and  in  the 
group  of  States  where  Rajput  influence  is  dominant,  the  customary  use  of  opium  at 
ceremonies  and  in  social  life  has  its  strongest  sanction.     "We  think  that  it  must  be 
recognised  that  the  social  obligation  to  offer  opium  on  these  occasions  is  weaker  than  it 
was,  owing  to  the  operation  of  various  causes  which  have  been  already  discussed,  but 
the  evidence  has  shown  beyond  doubt  that  these  customs  still  possess  a  very  real  hold 
on   important  classes    of   the   population.     The  taking  of  opium  by  young  men  is 
regarded  with  disfavour,  though  this  feeling  is  less  marked  among  the  Rajputs  than 
among  other  classes,  and  smoking  preparati(ms  of  the  drug  is  not  only  popularly 
condemned,  but  has  been  made  the  subject  of  prohibitory  legislation  or  regulations  in  a 
number   of  States,  though   it  may    be    doubtful  how  far   the   prohibition    is   really 
operative,  except   perhaps   in  Baroda.     We  are  satisfied  that  these  popular  uses  of 
opium,  whether  judged  by  the  character  and  scope  of  the  evidence  given  before  us,  or 
by  the  broad  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  growth  of  population,  cannot  be  said  to 
cause  any  general  deterioration,  moral  or  physical,  and  we  say  this  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  among  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  community  cases  of  excess, 
though  never  common,  are  probably  more  frequent  in  Native   States  than  in  British 
India.     The  Poreign  Minister  of  Patiala,  the  chief  Sikh  Slate,  speaks  of  the  practice  of  III.  16,219- 
taking  opium  as  being  moderate  and  reasonable,  while  excess  is  "  extremely  limited."  '^^■ 
The  Minister  of    Hyderabad    has    stated  emphatically  that  the   use  of   opium  does  IV.  p.  499, 
not  constitute  a  public  evil  in  that  State,  and  the  view  expressed  by  the  Maharaja  P"*™'  ^• 
Holkar,  with  reference  to  Indore,  that  the  consumption  of  opium  is,  as  a  rule,  moderate,  IV.  p.  102. 
and  that  a  moderate  use  is  not  prejudicial  in  any  way,  has  received  the  fullest  support 
and  confirmation  from  the  evidence  regarding  the  other  Native  States  in  that  part  of 
India.    We  consider,  moreover,  that  the  remarks  on  this  subject  made  by  Mr.  Crosthwaite, 
the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Central  India,  deserve  special  weight.     Mr.  Cros- 
thwaite is  not  prepared  himself  to  say  that  the  use  of   opium  is  either  necessary  or  21,817. 
beneficial  to  health,  though  he  speaks  with  confidence  as  to  this  view  being  held  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Native  population.     He  points  out,  however,  that  if  the  use  of  21,H12. 
opium  necessarily  or  even  generally  led  to  excess,  and  so  to  the  degradation  of  the  con- 
sumers, these  results  would  certainly  be  traceable  in  the  statistics  of  population  and  in 
the  decline  of  the  village  communities  of  Malwa,  where  opium  consumption  is  relatively 
widespread  and  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence  for  centuries.     But,  in  reality,  no 
such  decline  is  to  be  found,  and  the  figures  of  the  Census  of  1891  show  an  increase  of 
9  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  these  States  during  the  preceding  ten  years.     As  to  the 
general  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  Protected  States  and  their  rulers  there  can  be 
no  question  whatever.     A  large  majority  of  the  population  look  upon  the  use  of  opium 
in  the  ways  already  described,  as  an  ordinary  incident  of  their  daily  life,  not  open,  at 
any  rate,  to  objection.     Interference  with  their  personal  habits  and  social  customti 
would    assuredly    arouse   feelings    of  resentment   and    discontent,    which    would    bo 
intensified  in  the  case  of  the  States  where  the  pecuni£^,ry  interests  of  the  cultivator^ 
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and  other  classes  are  vitally  afPected.     The  Chiefs  of  the  Sikh  State  of  Nabha  and  of 
the  petty  State  of  Malia  in  Kathiawar  are  opposed  to  any  use  of  opium,  so  far  as  their 
personal  views  go,  and  would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  policy  of  prohibition,  if  adopted 
by  the  Grovernment  of  India,  but  these  views  are  quite  exceptional.     The  Native  repre-^ 
sentatives  of  the  more  important  States,  as  well  as  Grovernment  oflacials,  who  speak 
from  large  esperience  and  intimate    knowledge   of    the  people,    have  given    weighty 
expression  to  their  apprehensions  of  the  embarrassment  and  danger  that  would  be 
caused  by  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  policy  which  would  inevitably  be  regarded  as  harsh 
and  unjust.     We   have   elsewhere  stated  our  conviction  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  limit  the  consumption  of  opium  in  British  India  to  medical  purposes,   stnctly  so 
called,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  such  a  measure  would  be  even  more  clearly 
impracticable  in  the  case  of  the  Protected  States.     It  could  only  be  enforced,  so  far  as 
any  real  enforcement  might  be  possible,  by  the  employment  of  an  army  of  spies  and 
informers,  and  by  a  constant  intrusion  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  people ;  and 
it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  contemplate  the  results  of  this  action  with  indifference. 
We  are  deliberately  of  opinion,  and  we  speak  with  a  serious  sense  of  our  own  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter,  that  no  Grovernment,  situated  as  the  Government  of  India  is  situated, 
can  afford  to  disregard  the  representations  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject, 

123.  Finally,  we  consider  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Government  of  India  to  require  the  Protected  States  to  carry  into  effect  a 
policy  of  prohibition.  This  seems  especially  called  for,  because  some  of  those  who 
advocate  this  policy  are  apparently  prepared  to  recommend  recourse  to  compulsion, 
if  necessary.  We  do  this,  however,  with  some  reserve,  as  we  fully  recognise  that  the 
question  is  one  of  great  delicacy.  It  has  been  mainly  discussed  in  our  Proceedings, 
in  relation  to  the  Eajputana  and  Central  India  States,  and  the  matter,  of  course,  has 
special  importance  in  the  case  of  the  States  that  have  a  share  in  the  export  trade, 
though  so  far  as  the  consumption  of  opium  is  concerned,  all  the  independent  States 
are  interested  in  it.  The  enforcement  of  a  policy  of  this  character  necessarily  means 
an  interference  in  the  internal  administration  of  these  States,  and  it  seems  to  be 
placed  beyond  question  that  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Paramount  Power  to 
exercise  such  interference  is  limited,  by  Treaty  obligations  and  well-understood  usage, 
to  the  single  case  of  intolerable  mis-government.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the 
Government  of  India  has  on  various  occasions  exerted  its  influence  by  way  of 
advice  and  remonstrance,  which  must  always  carry  more  or  less  authority,  with  the 
object  of  putting  an  end  to  offences  against  public  morality  within  the  terrorities  of 
Protected  States.  These,  however,  have  been  offences  universally  admitted  to  be  such  by 
the  civilised  opinion  of  the  world,  and  we  feel  bound  to  accept  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Agents  to  the  Governor- General  both  in  Eajputana  and  Central  India,  that  in 
the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  these  States  there  has  been 
no  precedent  for  any  such  interference  as  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium,  except 
for  medical  purposes,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  opium  trade  would  constitute. 

124.  The  case  of  suttee,  has  been  particularly  urged  upon  our  attention  as  being 
a  justification  for  the  contemplated  interference  in  the  matter  of  the  opium  con- 
sumption and  trade,  and  we  have  thought  it  right  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  in  that  case.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
made  suttee  a  criminal  offence  within  the  limits  of  British  India  in  December  1829, 
but  there  was  no  attempt  to  force  the  reform  at  once  upon  the  Protected  States. 
It  was  left  to  the  political  officers  associated  with  these  States  to  induce  them,  by 
encouragement  and  guidance,  to  follow  the  example  that  had  been  aet  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Six  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  regulation  making  suttee  penal 
in  British  India,  the  widow  of  a  Bombay  Chief  in  !M!ahi  Kantha  was  burnt  alive,  notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  British  officers;  and  even  in  1861,  or  32  years  later,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  the  not  infrequent  occurrences  of  suttee  in 
Eajputana,  to  issue*  orders  that  the  Native  Chiefs  should  be  informed  that  neglect  on 

*  "  It  should  be  plainly  stated  to  the  Chiefs  that,  although  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  sati  (suttee),  the  past 
year  udniils  of  a  favourable  comparison  with  preceding  years,  yet  that  of  late  years  the  Goveruor-Goneral  in 
Council  has  reason  to  know  that  in  some  Native  States  the  chief  authorities  have  not  used  that  diligence  to 
repress  and  punish  tb<^  crime  which  the  Govern  or- Gen  era!  in  Council  has  n  right  to  expect  from  them. 

"  It  should  al?o  be  stated  that  punishment  by  fine  be  resorted  to,  and  that  whenever  local  means  of  imprison- 
ment are  not  available,  the  imprisonment  should  lake  place  in  a  British  fjaol  when  the  law  admits  of  it. 

"  Further,  it  should  be  stated  to  the  Chiefs  that  in  any  case  in  wliicii  the  Government  of  a  Native  State 
shall  neglect  to  exert  itself  to  stop  the  perpetration  of  a  sati,  or  to  bring  the  offenders  to  punishment,  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  will  consider  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  number  of  guns  with  which  the  Chief 
of  the  State  is  saluted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  plain  to  all  India  that  the  Queen's  Government  view  such 

nclect  with  grave  displeasure,  and  hold  those  who  are  chargeable  with  it  in  diminished  honour  "  : Letter 

from  the  Foreign  Dept.  Govt,  of  India  to  the  Agent  Governor-  General,  Rajputana,  Nov.  12,  dated  the  20th 
December  1861, 
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tlieir  part  to  exert  themselves  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  this  crime  would  be 
viev^'ed  with  grave  displeasure,  and  made  a  ground  for  reducing  their,  salutes  to  show 
that  they  were  held  in  diminished  honour. 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  case  of  suttee  can  be  distinguished,  by  the 
clearest  line  of  cleavage,  from  the  habit  of  taking  opium.  The  prohibition  of  suttee 
was  based  on  broad  ethical  grounds.  The  burning  alive  of  widows,  whether  under  the^ 
Sanction  of  religion  or  not,  was  repugnant  to  civilised  humanity,  and,  it  may  well  be 
inferred,  opposed  to  the  real  instincts  of  the  people  of  India  as  being  inhuman.  The 
practice,  moreover,  at  any  rate  in  modern  India,  was  a  strictly  aristocratic  and 
sacerdotal  practice,  never  really  prevalent  among  the  population,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  Lord  William  Bentinck's  action  was  strongly  supported,  if 
not  suggested,  by  enlightened  public  opinion  in  India.  It  would  obviously  be  im- 
possible to  place  the  habit  of  taking  opium  in  the  category  of  crimes  like  suttee,  and 
we  have  had  convincing  evidence  not  only  that  the  habit  is  not  opposed  to  the  popular 
sentiment  in  the  Protected  States,  but  that  any  attempt  to  suppress  it  would  be  in 
complete  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
Chiefs,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  if  the  Government 
of  India  were  to  impose  on  these  States  the  obligation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  opium, 
it  would  be  going  beyond  the  line  of  interference  marked  out  by  Treaty  obligations  and 
public  pledges,  and  abandoning  the  attitude  which  they  have  adopted  even  in  the  case 
of  reforms  carrying  behind  them  the  weight  of  civilized  opinion.  Nor  do  we  think 
the  argument  a  sound  one  that,  because  suttee  and  other  practices,  closely  associated 
with  the  Hindu  religion,  could  be  repressed  without  causing  general  discontent,  the 
apprehensions  expressed  by  numerous  witnesses  as  to  the  result  of  prohibiting  the 
consumption  of  opium  may  safely  be  regarded  as  having  no  real  foundation.  These 
practices  never  touched  the  home  life  of  the  people,  but  the  opium  habit,  quite  apart 
fifom  the  question  of  justification  for  interference,  stands  on  ground  of  its  own  as  being 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  personal  and  domestic  customs  of  the  general  population, 
and  the  effect  of  prohibition  would,J;herefore,  be  proportionately  far  reaching. 
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Comparative 
bulk  of  ex- 
ported and 
excise  opium. 

II.  p.  345, 

*  A  maund 

—  82 -28  lbs. 


II. 


347. 


Quantity  of 
opium  ex- 
ported from 
India. 

II.  p.  389. 


8E0TION  IV. 

The  Export  of  Indian  Opium  to  China  and  the  Straits. 

125.  We  have  now  to  deal  briefly  with  the  question  of  the  production  of  opium  in 
India  as  affected  by  the  moral  and  political  considerations  arising  out  of  the  connexion 
of  the  opium  trade  of  India  with  China.  The  question  of  China  was  not  explicitly 
referred  to  us  by  Your  Majesty,  but  it  is  obvious  that  our  inquiry  would'  have  been 
incomplete  had  we  not  devoted  some  considerable  attention  to  it. 

126.  Of  the  Bengal  opium  manufactured  at  the  Government  factories  of  Patna  and 
Ghazipur,  that  which  is  intended  for  export  is  technically  known  as  "provision 
opium,"  and  that  reserved  for  consumption  in  India  is  called  "  excise  opium."  The 
relative  amounts  of  the  two  manufactured  in  the  year  1892-3  were  40,506  chests  of 
provision  opium,  as  against  2,109  chests  of  excise  opium.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
last  10  yearo,  the  respective  quantities  were  52,419  chests  of  provision  opium,  as 
against  4,023  chests  of  excise  opium.='=  Of  Malwa  opium,  the  figures  for  1892-3  are 
27,268  chests  passed  for  export  by  sea,  as  against  3,848  chests  passed  for  consumption 
in  India.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  10  years,  33,758  chests  were  passed  for 
export,  against  3,093  chest.s  passed  for  consumption  in  India. 

127.  The  quantity  of  both  Bengal  and  Malwa  opium  exported  to  China  and  the  Far 
Bast  is  thus  far  larger  than  that  consumed  in  India,  to  which  it  bears  the  proportion 
of  about  12  to  1.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  financial  interests  of  India  are  far 
rnoru  deeply  concerned  in  the  export  trade  than  in  the  home  consumption  of  opium. 
The  financial  aspects  of  the  question  are  discussed  in  the  next  Section  of  our  Report, 
together  with  the  efiect  of  the  stoppage  of  the  export  trade  upon  the  question  of 
exchange. 

128.  The  following  table,  which  is  based  on  the  return  presented  to  us  by  the 
Government  of  India,  gives  the  number  of  chests  (of  about  140  lbs.  each)  exported 
to  different  countries  during  the  last  10  years.  Ofjjie  total  number  of  chests  exported 
from  India  during  the  year  1892-3,  59,771,  valued  at  Ex.  7,317,577,  were  despatched 
to  China  direct. 


Table  12, 

showin 

g  the  IS  umber  of  Chests  (oi 

about  140  Ibe 

.)  exported. 

Country  to  which 

1883-4. 

1884-5 

1885-6. 

1886-:. 

1887-8. 

1888-9. 

1889-90. 

1890-1. 

1891-2. 

1892-3. 

exported. 

China 

83,728 

75,3yl 

76,115 

83,124 

76,815 

72,891 

70,102 

70,855 

70,805 

59,771 

Straits  Settlemeut 

7,320 

10.134 

10,728 

11,896 

12,368 

13,996 

13,749 

13,915     15,035 

12,609 

Cochin  China,  &c. 

771 

910 

1,000 

1,150 

670 

72b 

1,050 

480 

880 

2,170 

Java 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

125 

450 

Philippines   - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

280 

470 

170 

Ceylon 

83 

107 

77 

94 

102 

90]        119 

103 

113 

127 

Mauritius 

44 

26 

19 

38 

67 

5 

60 

55 

53 

53 

Reunion 

3 

4 

7 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

East  Africa 

11 

7 

7 

16 

19 

18 

16 

17 

6 

10 

Natal 

3 

— 

2 

1 

1 

13 

2 

1 

6 

5 

United  Kingdom 

— 

— 

— 

19 

54 

51 

48 

47 

61 

17 

Other  countries 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

85,753 

4 

1 

Total  exported 

91,963 

86,578 

87,956 

95,839 

90,096 

87,789 

85,166 

87,558 

75,384 

II.  5427,  129.  We  may  point  out  that  according  to  information  before  us  the  amount  of  opium 

5346,  5375,     ]iere  returned  against  the  Straits  Settlements  is  far  too  large,  and  that  against  Java 
too  smalLf     Opium  is  shipped  from  India  to  the  former  for  distribution  to   Siam, 


5392. 


II.  5369-72. 

V.  p.  160. 
V.  p.  146. 
V.  App. 
XXVII. 
V.  p.  344. 
Friend  of 
China,  XIl., 
p.  61,260. 


*  The  figures  of  excise  opium  are  given  by  the  Government  of  India  in  maunds.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  tliey  have  been  reduced  to  provision  chests  at  1  •  70  mauuds  per  chest. 

■j-  The  totals  in  the  above  table  are  no  doubt  accurate,  but  the  exporters  do  not  appear  in  some  cases  to 
give  the  details  of  distinction  correctly.  The  French  and  Siamese  Govei-nments  have  State  monopolies  of 
the  import  and  sale  of  opium.  The  former  Government  imports  to  Saigon  direct  from  Calcutta.  The  latter 
takes  from  1,000  to  1,200  chests  annually  from  Singapore.  There  is  a  large  consumption  of  opium  not  only  iu 
Java,  but  also  iu  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas.  In  some  of  these 
tiiicts  the  Dutcii  Governmoni.,  reserving  to  itselt  the  right  of  import,  brings  opium  from  India  and  the  Levaut 
and  supplies  both  kinds  to  the  licensed  vendors.  In  other  tracts  the  licensed  vendors  are  allowed  to  procure 
Iheir  own  opium,  which  they  appear  to  get  mainly  irom  Singapore.  The  total  amount  of  opium  legitimately 
imported  in  these  v,'nys  into  Dutch  possessions  in  1893  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  about  3,800  chests.  In 
addition,  the  amount  smuggled  is  admitted  to  be  large.  Some  Dutch  writers  estimate  it  to  be  equal  to  the 
licit  supply. 
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Tonking,  and    the  Malay  Archipelago.     Witnesses  informed  us  in  Calcutta  that  the 

great   bulk  of  the  recorded  imports  into  Singapore  probably  left  the  Colony  again  v.pp  146-7 

for  other  ports.     In  the  Dutch   possessions   the   drug   is   a   State   monopoly.      The  V.pp.  314-5' 

French  Government  in   Tonking   and  Cochin  China,  again,  has  established  a  State 

monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  the  smoking  preparation  mentioned  under  the  title  of 

Ghandu  in  the  Second  Section  of  this  Eeport  and  described  in  Sir  William  Roberts' 

Memorandum.     The  opium  used  in  this  manufacture  is  obtained  from  Calcutta. 

130.  We  now  proceed  to  discuaa  the  moral  and  political  aspects  of  the  question  as  Scope  of  the 
affecting  China.     In  considexing  this  branch  of  our  subject  it  is  obviously  impossible  inquiry  as 
for  us  to  arrive  at  so  definite  and  conclusive  a  judgment  with  regard  to  China  as  with  ^S^'''^^ 
regard  to  India.     The  moral  and  physical  results  of  the  use  of  o'pium  in  China  must  be 
gathered  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  with  few  exceptions  we  had  no  opportunity 

of  seeing  these  witnesses  and  of  cross-examining  them  upon  their  statements.  The 
political  aspect  of  the  question  must  depend  largely  on  the  view  taken  of  some  much 
controverted  events  in  history.  Subject  to  these  necessary  limitations,  we  proceed  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  our  inquiry. 

131.  Prior  to  our  departure  from  London,  we  book  the  evidence  of  17  missionaries,  Evidence 
representing  various  Societies,  who  had  been  resident  in  China  for  longer  or  shorter  taken  in 
periods,  and  of  Mr.  B.  Broomhall,  the  general  Secretary  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  England. 
The  evidence  of  these  witnesses  was  practically  unanimous  as  to  the  evil  effects  of 
opium- smoking   upon   the    Chinese,   though    that    of    Dr.    W.   Lockhart,    a   medical 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Socity,  was  less  pronounced  than  that  of  the  j  ^ggj^ 
others.     We  also  took  the  evidence  of  one   medical  man  who  had  been  in  private 
practice   for    18  years   in  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,    and    of   a    retired   Government 
medical  officer,  who  had  been  in  the  Straits  Settlements  for  25  years.     The  evidence  I.  1772. 
of  these  two  witnesses  was  considerably  less  adverse  to  the  practice  of  opium  smoking 

than   that    of   the   missionaries.      We  heard,  also,  the  testimony  of  four  gentlemen  1. 790,  l75l, 
connected  with  commerce,  of  whom^two  were  strongly  adverse  to  opium,  and  two  took  1618,  2012. 
a  more  favourable  view  of  the  practice.     The  other  witnesses,  with  regard  to  China 
and  the  Far  East,  were  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  Mr.  Lay,  who  gave  evidence  principally 
with  regard  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  and  the  Convention  of  Chefoo. 
Mr.  S.  Lockhart,  the  Protector  of  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong,  also  gave   evidence,  stating  ^-  ■^•^^^■ 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  no  more  possible  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  opium  in 
Hong  Kong  than  that  of  drink  in  the  United    Kingdom.     We  received,  also,  com- 
munications in  writing  from  Sir  G.  Des  Voeux,  late  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  Sir  Eugh  y      ^43 
Low,  formerly  Administrator  of  Perak,  both  of  whom  were  opposed  to  any  further  ^^^ 

interference,  and  from  Mr.  Duff,  a  merchant  in  China  of  30  years"   standing,   whose 
opinion  is — 

"that  in  the  circumstoiweB  of  their  living,  food,  climate,  and  habitations,  opium  has  no  deleterious  effects  upon 
the  Chinese ;  indeed,  quite  the  contrary,  for  it  is  a  positive  need,  and  they  could  not  do  -without  it." 

A  Note  on  the  history  of  opium  and  the  poppy  in  China,  by  Dr.  Bdkins,  formerly  a 
missionary,  and  now  in  the  China  Customs   Service,  at  Shanghai,  will  be  found  in  the  j      j^g 
Appendices  to  our  Eeport.     The  author  shows  that  '^the  poppy  {pajpaver  somniferum) 
was  cultivated  in  China  as  early  as  the  8th  century. 

132.  We  subsequently  addressed  circular  letters  of  interrogatories  to  the  Governments 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong  and  to  Your  Majesty's  Minister  in  China, 
the  replies  to  which  are  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of  our  Proceedings.  We  may  briefly 
summarise  the  results  of  these  inquiries. 

Straits  Settlements, 

133.  From  the  Straits  Settlements  reports  were  forwarded  to  ns  from  several  medical  Summary  of 
officers.     The  majority  hold  that  opium,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  is  not  deleterious.  ?P^"'°^^i ^^j^^l 
If  taken  in  excess  the  effects  are   degrading.     The   list   of   witnesses   so    reporting,  p'Jjygicai 
includes  Mr.  Haviland,  M.B.,  the  curator  of  the  Raffles  Museum ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Brown,  effects 
J.P.,  private  practitioner,  Penang;   Mr.  T.  S.  Kerr,  M.B.,  principal  civil  medical  officer ;  of  opium. 
Mr.  W.  Gilmore  Ellis,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  superintendent  of  the  lunatic  asylum  ;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Mugliston,  colonial   surgeon,  Singapore ;  and  Surgeon-Major  D.  O'SuUivan,  stationed  ^^  W-  146- 
at  Penang. 

134.  Two  missionaries,  the  Rev.  A.  Lament,  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Mr.  Shellabear,  late  R.E.,  working  in  connexion  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  agree  in  the  view  that  the  effects  of  the  opium  habit  are  degrading. 
They  strongly  condemn  the  habitual  use.     The  reports  from  officials  of  the  Government 
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V.  p.  148  of  the  Straits  Settlements  as  to  tlie  effects  of  the  use  of  ,  opium  An  moderate  quantities 
are  mainly  favourable.  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  summing  up  the  replies 
"which  he  has  transmitted  to  us,  agrees  with  those  who  think  that  opium-smoking  does 
no  harm  to  the  Chinese,  if  practised  in  moderation,  observing  that  moderation  is  the 
rule  amongst  the  Chinese  in  that  colony.  In  the  case  of  Malays  the  injurious  effects, 
physical  and  moral,  are  by  general  consent  more  evident.  Following  Dr.  Brown,  the 
oldest  private  medical  practitioner  in  Penang,  Mr.  Maxwell,  estimates  that,  of  the  Chinese 
adult  males,  about  one-half  are  consumers.     Three  per  cent,  are  slaves  to  the  habit. 

V.  p.  173.  135.  We  may,  in  conclusion,  quote  from  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  John 

Anderson,  J. P.,  merchant.  Consul  for  Siam,  and  32  years  resident  in  the  Straits, 
dealing  with  the  habit  of  smoking  opium.     He  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  If  its  use  be  abused  by  excessive  indulgence,  the  efi'ccts  morally,  physically,  and  socially,  roust  decidedly  be 
prejudicial  to  the  consumer.  Its  use  in  moderation,  as  a  stimulant  to  the  system  of  men  who  engage  in  constant 
hard  and  trying  physical  labour,  in  my  opinion,  helps  to  the  maintenance  of  the  working  powers." 

"  Some  of  the  best  and  most  capable  Chinese  artisans  at  tlie  dock  and  ma(/Iiine-shop  works  and  foundries  in 
Singaiiore  (lilacksmiths,  boiler-makers,  rivetters,  &c.)  are  opium  users." 

****** 

"If  it  were  desired,  and  if  it  were  possible,  to  stamp  out  the  use  or  abuse  cither  of  alcohol  or  of  opium,  I 
shoiild  certainly  urge  the  stamping  out  first  ol'  the  use  or  abuse  of  alcohol.  Of  the  two,  the  latter,  in  my 
opinion,  is  productive  of  the  greater  harm  and  misery." 

We  may  add  that  in  this  last  observation  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  concur. 

Hong  Kong. 
Summary  of  136.  The  interrogatories  addressed  to  Hong  Kong  elicited  replies  almost  identical 
opinions  as  -^ith  those  received  from  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  Eev.  John  Chalmers,  of  the 
ph™ical  ^""^  Londoa  Missionary  Society,  Ho  Kai,  a  Chinese  non-official  doctor,  and  Tong  Sing, 
effects  of  a  Director  of  the  Tung  Wa  Hospital,  strongly  condemned  the  opium  habit.  The  official 
opium.  opinion  was  favourable  to  the  moderate  use,  and  the  list  of  such  witnesses  was  long. 

It   included   men   whose   position    should    certainly  ensure   independent    and  honest 
212'      ~      judgment.     The  names  are  given  in  the  foot-note  below."' 
V.  p.  143.  137.  Sir  George  Des  Vceux,  late  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  gave  his  opinion  on  the 

favourable  side. 

•'  For  the  consideration  of  the  opium  question  the  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  furnishes  an  object  lesson  the  value 
of  which  couUi  hardly  be  surpassed.  Of  its  220,000  inhabitants  some  200,000  are  Chine.se,  and  wages,  as 
compared  witli  those  of  the  mainland,  being  high,  they  are  thus  enaljled  to  indulge  more  freely  in  the  habit  of 
opium-smoking,  and  they  certainly  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ability.     .     .  All  thin<Ts  considered 

it  is  probable  that  the  population  of  Hong  Kong  smokes  more  opium  than  any  other  of  equal  number  in  the 
world,  .nnd  yet  relatively  to  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  it  ia  extraordinarily  healthy,  while  for  activity  and 
industry  it  could  scarcely  be  surjiassed." 

V.  p.  192.  138.  We  may  also  quote  the  following  extract  from  a  communication  received  from 

Mr.  Wodehouse,  police  magistrate  at  Hong  Kong  : — 

"  The  social  effects  are  more  domestic  than  social,  and  are  not  characterised  by  any  of  the  peculiarities  which 
make  a  drunkard  a  uuisanee  to  society  at  large  as  well  at?  to  his  own  domestic  circle.  They  lie  in  the  direction 
of  impoverishment  of  the  family,  ni'glect  of  household  duties,  and  other  such  tendencies.  The  general  clleets 
one  notices  in  the  iiioralc  of  an  incUvidual  given  to  the  use  of  opium,  are  a  general  shiftiness  of  character 
secretivene.^s,  capricious  nirmory,  nervelessness,  want  of  energy,  and  incapacity  in  the  discharo-e  of  his 
avo(;ations.  The  physical  elfccts  are  in  keeping  with  thrse  symptoms,  hollow  draw'n  features,  emaciated  form, 
vacant  looking  eyes.  All  these  characteristics  however  that  I  have  mentioned  are  found  noticeably  only  in  the 
confirmed  smoker,  and  if  existing  in  the  germ  in  the  moderate  consumer  are  not  necessarilv  apparent  nor 
aie  they  of  necessity  developed  by  a  continuance  of  moderate  consumption.  Taking  the  Chinese  population  of 
Hong  Kong  in  its  entirety,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  the  male  adults  are  consumers  of 
opium,  and  although  they  have  ;iS  much  opium  at.  tlieu-  comuiand  iis  they  may  desire,  there  is  nevertheless  an 
entire  absence  of  any  genei'al  appearance  of  either  moral  or  physienl  dflei-ior.-ition.  The  app^■,^rau(;(■s  are  those  of 
a  busy,  thriving,  rheeiiul,  well-to-do  population,  without  a  trace  of  any  of  the  characterisiics  that  one  would  find 
in  a  community  deljilitalcd  l)y  some  known  cause  such  as  scarcity  of  food,  epidemic  of  sickness,  and  so  forth." 

China. 
Summary  of        139.  The  replies  we  received  from  China,  like  the  evidence  tendered  to  us  iu  London, 
opinions  as     ^^q-j.^  ^f  g,  conflicting  character.     By  the  majority  of  the  missionaries  of  every  Christian 
ph^icTl  ™'    communion  in  China  the  use  of  opium  is  strongly  condemned.     Other  missionaries  take 
effects  of        a  less  decided  view.     Of  these  last  two  may  be  quoted.     The  Pev.  W.  Ashmore,  of  the 

opium.  —  - 

Y_  p   f)!.)^  *  J.    Clarke,   Chief  Justice.     Edward  Aekroyd,  Puisne    .fudge,    Supreme   Court.       H.  G.   ^litchelMnne.s 

Treasurer,  Hong  Kong.     ("Effect  of  moderate  smoking,  nil.")     K.  Murray,  Eumsey,    li.N.,   harbourmaster! 

("  Fnysical  efleels  not  apparent  to  ordinary  observer.")     PH.  E.  C.  Ayres,  C.iM.tr.,  colonial  suriicun,  as  aljove. 

W.  Stanton,  police  mspector,  as  above.     Alexander  TurnbuU,  M.D.,  E.JST.,  Deputy  Inspector-General   as  above. 

G  0.  I'reslon,  M.B.  Surgeon   Col,  as  above.      .lames   Cantlies,  M.A.,   IM.B.,  E.E.C.r.,  Department  Public 

Health,  as  abuve.     J  M.  Atkinson,  Go\erunient  Civil  Huspital,  as  above 
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American  Baptist  Mission,  43  years  a  missionary  in  China,  states  that  some  men  will 
use  opium  for  years  and  not  show  marked  results.  The  Rev.  A.  Bone,  an  English 
Protestant  missionary,  says  : — • 

"  The  effects  of  opium  vary,  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  ordinary  Chinese  have  but  a  poorly  dijveloped   V.  p.  218. 
moral  sense  on  many  matters,  in  regard  to  which  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  hold  decided  opinions.     The 
efiects  of  opium,  also  physically,  cover  a  wide  range  of  experience.    Many  who  smoke  but  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
do  not  appear  to  suffer  any  physical  weakness.     I  question  frequently  men  who  tell  me  they  have  smoked  for 
years,  and  no  marks  of  physical  deterioration  are  very  manifest." 

140.  In  the  British  Consular  service  in  China  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  opium- 
smoking  in  moderation  is  not  harmful,  and  that  moderation  is  the  rule.  The  evil 
effects  of  excess  do  not  thrust  themselves  prominently  on  the  notice.  A  minority  of  the 
Consular  service  condemn  the  use  of  opium  in  any  form  as  essentially  bad.  The 
medical  opinions  were  in  general  accord  with  those  of  the  Consular  body.  "We  may 
quote,  for  instance  the  statement  of  Dr.  Rennie,  referring  to  the  Island  of  Formosa, 
where  he  resided  for  seven  years  ;  he  writes  that — 

"By  a  high  principled  Chinaman,  the  use  of  opium  would  be  pronounced  degrading ;  but  I  do  not  think  V.  p.  218. 
such  is  at  all  the  general  opinion.  *  *  *  *  A  new  arrival  usually  finds  that  his  ideas,  moulded  ou  state- 
ments current  at  home,  are  immensely  exaggerated  ;  he  seldom  comes  across  that  type  of  the  degraded  opium 
victim  with  the  description  of  whom  we  have  in  our  earlier  days  been  so  familiar.  Still,  after  more  mature 
experience  and  looking  into  the  question  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  he  must  ad'nit  that  the  habit  is  an  evil. 
But  what  race  has  no  pleasant  vice  ?  Opium  is  a  solace  to  the  wretched  and  luckless,  and  a  stimulant  to  the 
hard-working  and  poorly-fed  breadwinner,  too  often  handicapped  by  malaria  in  the  stru^^gle  for  existence.  As 
with  most  of  nature's  gifts  to  suffering  humanity,  abuse  often  converts  the  blessing  into  a  curse.  But  look  at 
the  matter  how  we  will,  whether  or  not  in  its  use  or  abuse  it  is  a  danger  to  the  individual,  to  society,  or  to  the 
State ;  we  most  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  opium  habit  is  in  every  respect  a  lessen-  evil  than  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol." 

We  may  also  quote  the  following  from  Dr.  Matthews,  a  medical  missionary  : — 

"  It  occurs  to  me  to  atld  in  connexion  with  the  above  answers  that,  upon  my  arrival  in  China,  I  was  naturally  V.  p.  0.5  . 
prejudiced  with  regard  to  the  opium  habit,  and  that  it  is  only  on  conviction  that  I  now  speak.  To  emphasise 
my  position  it  is  right  to  add  that,  apart  from  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  this  matter  for  some  yours  past 
and  the  constant  desire  to  avail  myself  of  all  practical  information,  is  the  fact  that  as  editor  of  the  only 
medical  journal  in  China,  I  have  had  more  extended  facilities  for  examining  into  the  question  than  ordin&rily 
falls  to  the  individual  medical  man.  Such  being  the  case,  I,  though  in  all  diffidence,  state  that  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  evils  of  the  opium  habit,  though  they  are  many  and  great,  have  been  exaggerated,  and  the 
good  derived  from  it  but  little  r<}Coguised.  ¥/ith  regard  to  contrasting  opium  and  alcohol,  it  seems  to  me  but 
the  conflicting  of  essential  requirements  of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds." 

We  may  also  refer  particularly  to  the  answers  of  Dr.  Myers,  who,  like  Dr.  Matthews,  ^-  P-  ^^'^■ 
has  made  the  effects  of  the  opium  habit  the  subject  of  special  observation  and  inquiry. 

141.  On  a  review  of  the  whole  evidence  in  regard  to   opium-smoking   among  the  General  con- 
Chinese,  we  conclude  that  the  habit  is  generally  practised  in  moderation,  and  that  when  ^"'sionsas 
so  practised,  the  injurious  effects  are  not  apparent ;  but  that  when  the  habit  is  carried  ^f  [J^q  opium 
to   excess,    disastrous   consequences,    both   moral     and    physical,    inevitably    follow,  habit  on 
Assuming  this  conclusion  to  be  well  founded,  we  may  fairly  compare  the  effects  of  the  Chinese, 
opium-smoking  among  the  Chinese  population  to   those  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the 

United  Kingdom. 

142.  We  now  turn  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  question.     References  to  past  history  political  and 
are  a  prominent  topic  in  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  of  those  who  are  working  for  the  historical 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  opium  from  India  to  China.     We  do  not  feel  that  wc  are  considera- 
called  upon,  as  a  Commission,  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  disputed  facts  of  history,  nor  *^°°^- 

are  we  qualified  to  do  so.     This  aspect  of  the  question  has  been    dealt  with  in  a  ^^^^-  P-  6*- 
Memorandum  by  our  colleague,  Sir  James  Lyall,  supplemented  by  Notes  prepared  for  us  gee  infra, 
bv  Mr.  Dane,  of  the  India  Civil  Service,  which  are  appended  to  our  Report.     We  wish  p.  120. 
to  express  our  general  concurrence   in  the   conclusions  at  which  our   colleague  has 
arrived,    that   opium    was    exported  from  India   to    China  before    European   nations 
appeared  in  the  Indian  seas  ;   that  opium-smoking  was  a  habit  in  existence  in  China 
before  British  rule  began  in  India,  and  at  a  time  when  British  merchants  took  little  or 
no  part  in  the  opium  trade,  and  that  to  speak  of  opium  as  having  been  forced  upon 
the  Chinese  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  exaggeration. 

143.  It  is  less  necessary,  however,  to  review  the  history  of  the  past,  because  the  Present 
present  relations  of   the  trade  between  India  and  China  are  regulated  by  the  Chefoo  Position  of 
Convention,  which  was  ratified  as  recently  as  the  year  1885.     Opium  had  been  legalised   Qq!,"  mment 
as  an  article  of  import  into  China  by  the  Regulations  supplementary  to  the  Treaty  of  i„  respect  to 
Tientsin  in  1858,  the  duty  of  30  taels*  per  chest,  which  was  then  imposed  upon  the  imported 

. opium. 

*  A  tael  is  a  piece  of  silver  weighing  IJ-  oz. 
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drug,  being  estimated  by  Lord  Elgin  to  be  about  5  per  cent,  acl  valorem.  It  had  been 
subjected  also  to  a  varying  rate  ot  li-hin,  or  internal  transit  duty,  at  the  different  ports 
of  entry,  as  the  Chinese  Grovernment  might  think  fit. 

144.  Under  clause  2  of  the  Additional  Article  to  the  Convention  of  Chefoo,  the  li-ldn 
duty  was  finally  fixed  at  a  uniform  rate  not  exceeding  80  taels,  and  the  consolidated 
duty  of  110  taels  per  chest  is  levied  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  at  the  port  of 
entry,  before  the  opium  ca,n  be  taken  out  of  bond.  In  a  despatch  addressed  to  Lord 
G-ranville,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  British 
Minister  at  Peking,  dated  the  15th  of  June  1881,  it  is  stated  that  although  his 
Excellency  Tso  had,  in  the  first  instance,  recommended  a  li-ldn  duty  of  120  taels, 
Grrand  Secretary  Li,  after  a  little  fencing,  had  reduced  his  colleague's  demand  to  80  taels. 
This  was  the  amount  at  which,  after  protracted  negotiations,  it  was  finally  fixed  in  1885, 
and  Lord  Kimberley,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  his  despatch  to  the 
Government  of  India,  dated  the  22nd  of  January  1885,  used  the  following  language  : — 

"  You  will  observe  that  the  Chinese  Minister's  Memoranda  of  JMarch  12th,  1883,  and  of  September  27th  last,* 
admit  unreservedly  that  the  agreement  now  under  negotiation  is  of  the  Chinese  Government's  o'rvn  proposing 
and  includes  all  that  they  desire." 

145.  The  existing  regulations,  therefore,  must  be  taken  to  be  m  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Chinese  Grovernment.  The  Convention  is  terminable  by  either  Govern- 
ment at  12  months'  notice,  in  which  case  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  would 
revive,  and  the  Chinese  Government  would  be  at  liberty  to  levy  li-ldn  at  any  rate 
they  might  think  proper.  In  1897  the  Chinese  Government  could  give  notice  of  a 
revision  of  the  Tariff  and  Commercial  Regulations  under  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  to  take 
effect  from  1898.  They  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  raise  the  import  duty  to  any  rate 
they  think  fit,  or  to  include  opium  in  the  category  of  contraband,  as  ammunition  and 
salt  are  included  under  the  existing  provisions.  With  regard  to  the  future,  we  have 
the  declaration  of  Sir  James  Fergusson,  as  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  the  10th,  1891  : — 

"  That  if  the  Chinese  Government  thought  proper  to  raise  the  duty  to  a  prohibitive  extent,  or  to  shut  out 
the  article  altogether,  this  country  wouhl  not  expend  U.ia  powder  or  shot,  or  lose  the  life  of  a  soldier  in  an 
attempt  to  force  opium  ui)on  the  (.'hiiie.se." 

146.  We  come,  therefore,  to 'the  conclusion  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  nothing 
in  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  that  can  fairly  be  described  as  forcing  opium 
on  the  Cliinese. 

147.  We  now  return  to  the  general  results  of  our  inquiry.  We  have  pointed  out  that 
the  evidence  as  to  physical  and  moral  injury  caused  by  the  consumption  of  opium  by 
the  Chinese  is  conflicting,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  to  stop  the  trade  in  Bengal  opium 
would  have  no  practical  result  in  reducing  the  use  of  the  drug.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  place  of  the  Bengal  opium  would  be  taken  either  by  Chinese-grown  produce  or  by 
that  from  Malwa  or  other  countries.  As  to  the  amount  of  home-grown  opium  in 
China,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  ;  by  some  witnesses  it  has  been  stated 
to  be  five  times  the  amount  of  the  imported  drug ;  by  others  it  is  placed  at  a  smaller 
amount.  From  the  Consular  Reports,  however,  we  gather  tbat  the  poppy  is  cultivated 
in  16  out  of  the  18  provinces  of  the  Empire,  that  its  cultivation  is  increasing,  and  that 
the  produce  has  completely  driven  the  Indian  article  out  of  many  parts  of  China. 
The  importation  of  the  latter,  accordingly,  is  diminishing,  and,  except  in  certain  coast 
provinces  and  in  the  Treaty  Ports,  its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  classes. 
In  the  third  Section  of  our  Report  we  have  shown  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
British  Government,  consistently  with  its  position  as  Paramount  Power  in  India,  to 
stop  the  export  of  Malwa  opium,  which  constitutes  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
export  from  India,-}-  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Government  were  to  stop  tlie  export  of 
Bengal  opium,  the  production  and  export  of  Malwa  opium  would  be  proportionately 
increased.  It  may  be  added  that  Persian  opium  already  competes  seriously  with  that 
from  India  in  some  provinces.  The  Financial  and  Commercial  Returns  published  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  1S94  (p.  67)  show  that  in  1893  about  12,000  chests  of  Persian 
and  Turkish  opium  were  imported  into  China.  It  is  reported  by  the  Consuls  that  in 
Formosa  the  Indian  opium  has  been  almost  completely  superseded  by  the  supply  from 
those  countries. 


*  Given  as  the  .30th  September  in  Return,  C.  4448  (5  of  1885). 

t  Average  of  last  10  years  :  Bengal,  52,000  chests  ;  Malwa,  33,000. 
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148.  Upon  the  wliole  matter,  we  adopt  as  our  own  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  O'Oonor,  V.  p.  229. 
Your  Majesty's  Minister  at  Peking  : — 

"  If  the  use  of  the  drug  in  China  depended  upon  the  supply  received  from  India,  it  might  be  a  practical 
question  what  measures  could  or  ought  to  be  taken  to  discourage  its  importation.  But,  in  my  opinion,  this  is 
not  the  issue.  The  quantity  of  opium  produced  in  China  is  increasing  enormously  ;  even  the  nominal  prohi- 
bition of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  no  longer  exists  throughout,  I  may  say,  the  whole  Empire;  and  were  the 
importation  of  Indian  opium  to  be  stopped,  China  would,  in  a  few  years,  so  increase  her  production  as  not  only 
to  supply  her  own  wants,  but  probably  to  export  opium  to  foreign  countries." 

149.  We  may  add  that  this  view  is  shared  by  most  of  the  missionaries  who  have 
answered  our  interrogatories.  We  quote  the  following  replies  to  our  question :  "  If 
"  the  supply  of  Indian  opium  were  cut  off,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  opium- 
"  consumers  in  China  1  "     The  Rev.  Dr.  Dudgeon : — 

"  At  present  it  would  be  without  any  efEect ;  the  smokers  would  smoke  more  of  the  native."    (V.  p.  230.) 

Dr.  Atterbury  : — 
"  The  stoppage  of  the  Indian  supply  would  lead  to  increased  use  of  the  native  article."     (V.  p.  232.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith  Johns  :— 

'•  The  opium-consumers  in  that  case  would  resort  to  the  Chinese-grown  opium,  that  is,  unless  the  growth  ol 
"  the  native  article  were  effectually  stopped  by  the  Chinese  Government."     (V.  p.  265.) 

The  Rev.  J.  Macintyre  : — 

"  We  are  already  independent  of  Indian  opium  in  Manchuria.  The  Chinese  article  has  run  out  the  foreign. 
"  .  .  .  .  ISTow  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  legalised  tiie  growth  of  native  opium.,  the  quantity 
"  cultivated  is  already  more  than  suffices  for  local  consumption."     (V.  p.  272.) 
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SECTION  V. 

Financial  Considerations. 

150.  In  dealing  "with  the  subject  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  great  weight  must  be 
attached  to  financial  considerations.  We  have  to  consider  not  only  the  actual  loss  of 
revenue,  but  also  the  collateral  expenditure  that  would  be  necessary,  first,  in  the 
direction  of  maintaining  an  efibctive  system  of  preventing  illicit  production  and  sale 
of  opium,  and,  secondly,  by  way  of  compensation  to  various  interests  concerned  in  the 
British  Provinces  and  the  Protected  States  of  India.  Bach  of  these  points  will  be 
treated  in  succession. 

151.  As  regards  the  direct  loss  of  revenue  we  have  before  us  a  comprehensive 
statement  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  showing  for  the  last  14  years  the  gross  and  net  revenue 
derived  from  opium,  whether  under  the  head  of  Opium  or  Excise.  For  the  last  year 
of  the  series,  1893-94,  the  Budget  Estimate  alone  was  available  at  the  time  the 
figures  were  compiled.  The  information  thus  provided  is  summarised  in  the  following 
statement : — ■ 

Table  13,  showing  Revenue  from  Opium  between  1880-1  and  1893-4. 


1880-81. 

1893-94 

(Budget 

Estimate.) 

Averages. 

Head  of  Account. 

1380-81  to 
1883-84. 

1884-85  to 
1888-89. 

1889-90  to 
189.3-94. 

1880-81  to 
1893-94. 

EEVENUE.    ] 

CSEDITED    TO  OPICJM  : 

(a.)  Bengal  sales 
(b.)  Malwa  Pass-duti/ 
(c.)  Cost  of  Excise  opium 
(d.)  Miscellaneotis.    - 

Rx. 

7,683,558 

2,526,236 

225,046 

45,211 

Ex. 

5,463,000 

1,645,000 

199,000 

9,200 

Ex. 

7,210,759 

2,403,732 

202,545 

32,611 

Ex. 

6,183,398 

2,360,464 

197,108 

14,978 

Ex. 

5,978,476 

1,758,243 

212,001 

8,079 

Ex. 
6,403,743 
2,157,748 

203,980 
17,552 

Total,  Opitoi 

10,480,051 

7,316,200 

9,849,647 

8,755,948 

7,956,799 

8,783,023 

Ckeditbd  to  Excise  : — 
(a.)  License  fees 
(6.)  Profit  on  opinm  issued 
(c.)  Punjab  acreage  duty 

213,648 

553,191 

3,076 

241,595 

669,589 

3,000 

231,211 

602,070 

3,969 

252,165 

657,498 

3,327 

262,677 
718,680 

3,772 

250,789 

663,512 

3,592 

Total,  E.kcise 

769,915 

914,184 

839,979 

912,990 

985,129 

917,890 

TOTAL  REVENUE 

11,249,966 

8,230,384 

10,689,626 

9,668,938 

8,941,928 

9,700,916 

EXPENDITURE. 

Undek  Opium  : — 
(a.)  Bengal 
(6.)  Malwa 

2,026,  ill 
1,917 

2,250,000 
3,900 

2,052,808 
2,023 

2,718,31)3      1,896,125 
3,711             3,862 

2,245,273 
3,283 

Total,  Opium 

2,028,408 

2,253,900 

2,054,831 

2,752,107 

1,S99,987 

8,003 

63 

1,057 

2,218,556 

Under  Excise 

Eeptjnds 

ExPENDITUBE  IN  Enslanu 

9,505 
109 
lOG 

8,180 

100 

1,100 

8,467 

760 

1,227 

6,512 

170 

3,064 

7,603 
300 

1,822 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE 

2,038,128 

2,263,280 

2,065,285 

2,761,853 

1,909,110 

i 

2,25y,281 

NET  REVENUE 

9,211,83S 

5,967,104 

8,624,341 

6,907,085      7,032,818 

7,442,635 

152.  The  net  revenue  from  opium,  on  an  average  of  the  14  years,  as  shown  in  the  last 
column  of  the  above  table,  is  Ex.  7,442,635.  During  the  last  five  years,  however,  the 
•averao-e  has  been  only  Ex.  7,032,818.  For  the  year  1893-4  this  revenue,  according  to 
the  Budget  Estimate,  was  Ex.  5,967,104,  and  according  to  the  Eevised  Estimate 
presented  to  Parliament  in  April,  1894,  was  considerably  less.  It  was  affected, 
amongst  other  causes,  by  a  fall  in  prices  following  upon  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints,  but  later  reports  show  that  this  fall  was  of  a  temporary  character,  that  prices 
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in  Calcutta  have  again  risen,  that  it  has  consequently  been  possible  to  increase  the  rate 
of  pass  duty  on  Maiwa  opium,*  and  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  larger  revenue  for  the 
current  financial  year. 

153.  Into  the  details  of  Indian  finance  it  is  neither  our  wish  nor  our  duty  to  enter.  Importance 
The  general  position  is  ascertainable  from  statements  presented  to  Parliament.     We  of  the  opium 
must,  however,  point  out  that  opium  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  largest  sources  '^^'^^'^^®" 
of  revenue  to  the  Indian  Government.    The  average  figures  for  the  last  five  years 
are  given  in  the  table  below.     We  may  further  point  out  that,  owing  to  various 
causes,  notably  to  the  necessity  of  discliarging  sterling  obligations  in  a  depreciated 
currency,  the  resources  of  the  Indian  Government  are  at  the  present  moment  strained 
to  the  utmost.     The  difficulty  of  increasing  their  revenue  from  any  fresh  sources  of 
taxation  is  at  present  being  illustrated  by  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
make  up  the  existing  deficit  by  the  re-imposition  of   the  cotton  and  other  import  11-2058, 
duties.     The  contraction  of  expenditure  imposed  upon  the  Government  by  the  present         ' 
state  of  the  public  finances  prevents  them  from  providing  funds  for  objects  admitted 
on  all  sides  to  be  important.    The  general  development  of  the  country  is  thus  materially 
retarded,  even  with  the  existing  revenue.     It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  to  exaggerate 
the  difficulties  that  would  result  from  the  curtailmenfc  of  its  resources  to  the  extent 
involved  in  the  abandonment  of  the  receipts  from  opium,  or  to  suggest  any  means  by 
which  the  gap  in  its  revenue  could  be  filled  up. 

Table  14,  showing  the  Average  Net  Eevenue  under  the  Peincipal  Heads,  for  the  five 

years  ending  1893-4. 

(Compiled  from  the  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Government  of  ladia  up  to  1892-3,  and  from  the 

Budget  Estimate  for  1693-4.) 


Heads  of  Revenue. 


Net  Eevenue. 


Percentage  on  total 
Net  Revenue. 


Land 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

Excise 

Provincial  rates 

Assessed  taxes 

Customs 

Forests 

Registration 

Tribute  from  Native  States 

Total 
Deduct  assignments  and  compensation 

Net  Revenue 


Rx. 


20,517,972 

40-87 

8,028,861 

16-00 

7,032,820 

14-01 

4,072,223 

8-11 

3,878,122 

7-73 

3,502,292 

6-98 

1,603,297 

3-19 

1,460,182 

2-91 

664,471 

1-32 

188,025 

0-38 

775,180 

1-54 

61,723,445 

103-04 

1,526,/f15 

3-04 

50,197,030 

100-00 

154.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  indirect  results  upon  the  finances  of  India  of  the  Indirect 
proposed  prohibition  of  the  production  and  sale  of  opium  except  for  medical  purposes.  j.g^e°„g.__ 
In  the  third  Section  of  our  Report  we   have  given   strong  reasons   for   holding   that  (i )  ^^  ' 
the  British  Government  cannot,  with  due  regard  to  the  obligations  which  regulate  its  account  of 
relations  with  the  Protected  Chiefs,  extend  a  measure  of  prohibition  to  their  territories,  ^°g^°j[^j^g 
or  withdraw  the  right  of  transit  of   Malwa 'opium   for  export  _  by  sea.     We  assume,  j^'g^sureT 
therefore     for   the   purposes    of    argument,  that  the  measure  in  question  would  be 
introduced  into  British  Provinces  only,  and  that  opium  would  accordingly  continue 
to  be  produced  in  Native  States.     The  establishment  necessary  to  form  a  line  between 
these  States  and  British  territory,  in  order  to  stop  the  introduction  of  opium  into   the 
latter,  would  be  numerous  and  costly,  while  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
effective,  though,  no   doubt,  the  prevention  of  the  transit  of  opium,  in  large  quantities, 
through'  British    territory   for   export  by   sea    would  not   be  beyond  the  power    of 
the  Government  of    India.     Some  establishment  also  would  be  required    especially 
iuMBenga],  to  restrict  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  British  territory,  and  to  exercise 
those  powers  of  search  and  of  apprehension  Avhich  would  be  necessary  to  prevent 
consumption  for  other  than  medical  purposes.     No  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  these  measures  has  been  presented  to  us.     > 


*  Gazette  of  India  Notifibation  of  the  11th  December  1894. 
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^2.)  On 
account  of 
compensa- 
tion to 
interests  in 
British 
Provinces. 

II.  5306, 
5567,  6271. 

111.11,420. 


II.  5305. 

III.  10,795, 
10,843, 
10,965, 
11,129, 
12,175, 
12,846, 
12,375, 
13,693. 

III.  14,363 

14,397, 
19,459. 


II.  5251,  p. 
400  (map). 

III.  11,322, 
10,802, 
10,815. 


III.  13,691, 
14,914, 
19,535-41, 
V.  p.  98. 

e.cj.  Assam. 
II.  p.  454. 

IV.  p.  512, 
(par.  12). 


Indirect  less 
of  revenue 
on  account  of 
compen.sation 
to  various 
interests  m 
the  Proteeted 
States. 


155.  On  the  same  assumption,  there  would  arise  the  question  of  compensation 
payable  to  landowners  and  cultivators  of  the  poppy  in  British  Provinces.  On  this 
question  we  have  received  no  direct  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of 
India  The  subject  is  an  intricate  one,  and  the  evidence  given  bsfore  us  was  of  a 
conflicting  character.  In  the  first  place,  the  terms  of  assessment  of  the  Government 
demand  on  account  of  Land  Revenue  differ  in  the  different  Provinces  where  the  poppy 
is  cultivatea.  In  the  districts  under  what  is  know  as  the  Permanent  Settlement,  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1793,  it  seems  clear  that  the  landowners  could  have  no 
claim  to  a  reduction  of  their  assessment  in  the  event  of  poppy  cultivation  being 
prohibited.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  a  measure  would  reduce  the  profits 
of  the  large  body  of  tenants  who  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  cultivate  the  poppy  in 
these  districts.  The  evidence  given  before  us  conclusively  proves  that  to  the  smaller 
cultivators  in  particular,  and  to  those  who  have  no  good  market  for  garden  crops,  the 
advances  and  the  fixed  price  obtained  from  Government  for  the  crude  opium  are  a 
valuable  resource.  Whether  it  would  be  necessary  on  equitable  grounds  to  compensate 
these  cultivators,  is  a  difficult  question  upon  which  we  are  unwilling  to  express  a 
decided  opinion.  We  do  not  think  that  the  landowners  could  be  compelled  to  grant 
them  reductions  of  rent.  In  the  other  Provinces  periodical  revisions  of  the  assessment 
are  carried  out,  and  hero  the  question  stands  on  a  rather  different  footing.  It  was 
stated  before  us  by  several  Settlement  Officers  that,  though  the  assessment  is  based  in 
theory  on  the  class  of  soil  and  existing  rentals,  not  on  the  particular  crop  ordinarily 
grown,  yet,  practically,  both  the  rentals  and  the  classification  of  the  soil  are  largely 
influenced  by  the  crops  which  have  been  usually  raised  in  the  past.  The  general  view, 
therefore,  was  that  in  estates  where  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  has  hitherto  been 
permitted,  tenants'  rents  would  have  to  be  reduced,  and  the  landowners  would  be 
equitably  entitled  to  claim  a  reduction  of  their  assessment  to  Land  Revenue.  Neither 
landowners  nor  tenants  would  be  compensated  fully  by  such  reduction.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  districts  where  the  poppy  is  cultivated  are  the  most  densely  populated  in 
India,  and  it  was  confidently  stated  that  the  effect  of  prohibition  on  the  poorer  class 
of  cultivators,  in  particular,  would  be  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  still  lower 
condition  of  life.  The  Settlement  Officers  of  Lucknow  and  Pi,ai  Bareli  roughly 
estimated  the  reduction  of  Land  Revenue  which  would  be  required  in  those  districts, 
at  Rupees  100,000  and  Rupees  200,000  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  poppy  cultivation  has  in  the  past  been  prohibited  without  payment  of  compen- 
sation in  several  Provinces,  and  also,  from  time  to  time,  in  different  districts  of  Bengal 
and  the  North-west  Provinces.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  where  poppy  [cultivation  was  prohibited  in  1878,  it  has  been  found,  in 
the  course  of  the  revision  of  assessments  now  in  progress,  that  the  rents  for  land 
formerly  under  that  crop  had  been  allowed  to  remain  too  high.  These  rents  have 
therefore  had  to  be  reduced,  and  this  has  involved  a  reduction  of  the  Land  Revenue 

demand. 

t, 
Our  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  sudden  discontinuance  of  the 
cultivation  of  a  crop  which  occupies  so  high  a  place  in  agricultural  economy  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  very  great  hardship  to  the  community.  We  do  not  consider 
that  the  Government  could  justly  issue  an  order  of  prohibition  in  periodically  re-settled 
tracts,  where  the  poppy  had  previously  been  grown  under  State  licence,  without  allowin"- 
to  the  landowners  some  reduction  of  the  State  demand,  on  the  condition  that  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  should  be  made  in  the  rent  charged  by  them  to  their  tenants.  The 
extent  of  such  compensation  could  only  be  ascertained  after  a  minute  inquiry  by  officers 
familiar  with  the  local  Land  Revenue  system  and  administrative  arrangements.  It 
would  be  obviously  beyond  the  province  of  Your  Commissioners  to  frame  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  that  would  have  to  be  abated  from  the  current  demand  on  the 
considerations  above  mentioned. 

156.  Assuming,  however,  that  it  were  possible  to  interfere  in  the  Protected  States 
•either  by  the  prohibition  of  production  or  by  the  stoppage  of  transit  of  Malwa  opiuni 
for  export  by  sea,  a  second  case  for  compensation  would  arise  on  behalf  of  the  Chiefs 
cultivators,  and  other  interests  in  the  Protected  States  where  the  poppy  is  now 
cultivated  or  opium  is  consumed.  We  have  referred  to  this  subject  in  the  third 
Section  of  our  Report.  It  was  there  made  clear  that  in  none  of  the  cases  where  the 
•question  is  of  great  importance  to  the  State,  either  socially  or  financially,  does  the  Chief 
show  any  disposition  to  regard  pecuniary  compensation  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
curtailment  of  his  privileges.  The  loss  likely  to  result  from  the  prohibition  was 
■estimated  before  us  by  the  representatives  of  the  States  of  Rajputana  and   Central 
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India  at  R?:.  2,977,790,  and  Ex.  1,602,370  Respectively,  a  large  proportion  bein^  in  the  n[  18.72. 
form  of  an  annual  payment.    There  are,  no  doubt,  items  in  these  statements  which  would  Vol".  IV.,  ' 
be  considered  inadmissible,  if  the  matter  came  to  be    regarded    in    the  light  of  a  App.  JV. 
formal  and  definite  claim.     The  details  would,  necessarily,  have  to  be  scrutinised  and  ^""^  ^^■ 
checked  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  administration  and  general  circumstances  of 
those  States,  after  an  exhaustive  local  investigation.     So  far  as  the  present  inquiry  is 
concerned,  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  these  claims   the  detail  of  the  estimate  is  too 
great  and   the  ground   to   be  covered,  is  too  wide   for   us   to   attempt  to  reduce    the 
statement  of  possible  loss  to  figures.     We  have  ample  reason,  however,  for  concluding 
that  the  amount  of  the  claims  that  would  inevitably  find  place  in  any  award  based  on 
the  liberal  terms  that,  in  the  circumstances,  would  have  to  be  adopted,  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  serious  additional  strain  on  the  financial  resources  of  India. 

157.  We  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Grovernment  of  India  to  Difficulty  of 

furnish  us  with  any  statement  or  suggestion  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  loss  of  the  finding 

revenue   from  opium  could  be  supplied,  or  the   sources  from  which  funds  could  be  ™®^°^  *° 

provided  for  additional  preventive  establishments  and  for  satisfying  the  large  claims  [he  opium 

for  compensation  that  would  have   to   be   accepted.     We   may   quote,   however,  the  revenue, 
following  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  David  Barbour,  Financial  Member  of  the  Grovernor 
General's  Council  on  the  subject : — 

"  We  may  fairly  take  the  total  net  revenue  from  opium  at  Ex.  6,000,000  yearly  at  the  present  time.  I  jj  2053, 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  India  if  the 
revenue  was  reduced  by  Ex.  6,000,000.  As  it  is,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  making  revenue  balance 
expenditure ;  and  for  my  part  I  would  positively  refuse  to  attempt  the  task  if  the  revenue  were  reduced  by 
Ex.  6,000,000.  Some  revenue  could,  of  course,  be  raised  by  additional  taxation,  but  not  Ex.  6,000,000.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  people  in  this  country  would  bear  some  additional  taxation,  if  the  taxation  were 
imposed  in  consequence  of  some  disaster  which  we  could  not  have  avoided;  but  the  imposition  of  heavy  or 
perhaps  of  any  considerable  amount  of  taxation  on  the  people  of  India,  in  order  to  make  good  the  loss  of 
revenue  caused  by  interference  with  the  consumption  or  export  of  opium,  would  cause  most  serious  discontent 
among  the  people  of  India.  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  face  the  consequences  of  taxation  imposed  for  such 
a  purpose. 

****** 

There  is  one  other  consideration  that  has  been  put  forward  as  regards  the  loss  of  revenue,  that  if  the 
export  of  opium  from  India  vcere  prohibited,  the  measure  might  be  spread  over  a  series  of  years,  say,  30,  so  that 
the  loss  of  revenue  would  be  gradual  and  Indian  revenue  and  expenditure  would  have  time  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  altered  conditions.  Against  that  proposal  I  desire  to  protest  in  the  strongest  terms.  It  would  throw 
on  posterity  a  burden  which  vye  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  take  upon  ourselves,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  posterity  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  bear  the  burden  than  we  are." 

We  may  quote,  also,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  E.  Steel,  representing  the  Bengal  n.  p.  leo. 
Chamber  of  Commerce : — 

(5753.)  "  I  have  not  been  concerned  in  any  way  in  the  opium  trade  to  China." 

(5755.)  "  On  the  financial  position  the  commercial  community  consider  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do 
without  the  opium  revenue ;  that  no  substitute  can  be  found  for  it.  They  consider  that  it  would  be  bitterly 
resented  by  all  classes  throughout  India  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  take  away  the  opium  revenue." 

(5762.)  "  I  should  view  any  substantial  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the  opium 
revenue  with  great  regret.  In  my  opinion,  any  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  opium  revenue  would  be  met 
by  such  a  tremendous  agitation  throughout  India  that  no  responsible  Grovernment  would  venture  to  go  on 
with  it." 

The  evidence  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Macdonell,  President  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  iv.  p.  314. 
of  Commerce,  and  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  is 
as  follows  :— 

(27,839.)  "My  firm  is  not  interested  in  buying  or  selling  opium;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  as 
merchants." 

(26,841.)  "  In  the  last  three  years  the  annual  average  of  the  exports  (of  opium)  was  Ex.  9,250,000.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  trades  in  the  country.  It  is  an  extremely  important  trade,  and  if  at  one  blow  you  sweep  it 
away,  you  must  destroy  the  livelihood  of  the  very  large  number  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  it." 

(26,848.)  "  It  would  be  possible  by  doubling  the  salt  tax  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  revenue  which  would 
arise  from  the  prohibition  of  opium  ;  but  that,  I  take  it,  would  be  considered  an  extremely  harsh  measure,  as 
afFectino'  the  very  poorett  classes  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India." 

(26,850.)  "  There*  are  only  two  new  taxes  I  have  seen  suggested — taxes  on  tobacco  and  sugar.  But  there, 
again  arises  a  difficulty.  You  grow  these  articles  all  over  India,  and  the  cost  of  preventive  measures  would  be 
so  great  that  the  taxes  would  be  unworkable." 

It  is  clear  that  the  required  amount  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  addition  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country  of  a  nature  to  reach  down  to  the  masses.  The  evidence  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  people  in  regard  to  this  point  is  discussed  in  the  next 
Section  of  our  Eeport,  It  may  be  considered  unanimously  adverse  to  the  imposition 
upon  India  of  the  cost,  either  wholly  or  in  any  part,  of  the  prohibitive  measures 
which  have  been  proposed. 
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Suggestions  158.  We  proceed  to  consider  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  as  a  set-off  to  the 

oVtb'r^  financial  difficulty.     It  has  been  pressed  upon  us  by   some  witnesses,  favourable  to 

financial  prohibition,  that  the  direct  loss  occasioned  to  the  Indian  finances  by  the  discontinuance 

difficulty.  of  the  production  and  sale  of  opium  would  in  all  probability  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 

II.  2572-8.  on  raising  the  gold  value  of  silver,  by  stopping  the  drain  of  that  metal  from  China  to  India, 

in  payment  for  the  opium  sent  from  the  latter  country.    This  argument  will  be  taken  for 

what  it  is  worth  by  experts  in  problems  of  currency  and  finance.     We  can  only  point 

5760  out  that  it  finds  no  support  in  the  evidence  given  before  us  by  Sir  David  Barbour,  as 

5782U.  representing  the  Government  of  India,  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  chief  mercantile 

IV. 26,867-9,  bodies  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.      Mr.   Macdonell  stated  that  the  opium    crop  con- 

26,856.  stitutes  about  one-tenth  of  the   entire  exports  from  India,  and  Sir  David  Barbour, 

speaking  of  the  eff'ect  of  the  stoppage  of  the  opium  exports  upon  the  balance  of 

trade  and  the  question  of  exchange,  expressed  the  following  views  : — 

II.  2070.  "  Apart  from  the  question  of  losing  revenue  which  at  present  I  can  see  no  means  of  replacing,  the  destruction, 

or  serious  reduction,  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  our  export  trade  would  have  consequences  on  the 
rate  of  exchauge  which  might  prove  disastrous  at  a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to  introduce  a  gold  standard 
into  India.  The  success  of  that  measure  depends  very  largely  upon  the  proportion  which  is  maintained 
between  Indian  exports  and  imports,  and  anything  which  would  materially  reduce  our  exjjorts  would 
have  injurious  consequences,  and  might  produce  evils  which  would  prove  irreparable  *****♦! 
have  served  for  thirty  years  in  India;  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Finance  Department  for  more  than 
twenty-one  years ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver  which  sat  in  England  for 
two  years,  and  I  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  Exchange  question ;  and  I  wisli  to  give  this  Commission  the 
most  solemn  warning  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  desti-oying  the  Indian  opium  revenue  *  *  * 
*  *  *  My  connexion  with  India  and  with  the  Grovernment  of  India  will  come  to  a  close  before  another 
week  has  passed,  and  I  desire  to  place  this  deliberate  opinion  on  record  as  tiie  outcome  of  experience  which, 
I  think  I  may  fairly  say,  is   of  its  liind  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  living  Indian  official." 

159,.  There  is  an  alternative  method  of  supplying  the  Grovernment  of  India  with  the 
requisite  funds  on  which  we  think  it  desirable  to  record  some   observations,  although 
the  subject  does  not  fall  within  the  Order  of  Reference.     It  has  been  suggested  by  the 
I.  p.  163-4.     Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  and  the  suggestion  was  referred  to  on 
2467^^*^'        several  occasions  in  evidence  before  us,  that  the  Exchequer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
2561-9  might  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Government  of  India  in  meeting  the  loss  of  revenue  which 

2733,  would   arise  out  of  the  prohibition  of  the  production  and  sale  of  opium  for  other  than 

III.  12,548  medical  purposes.  We  have  no  ofiicial  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  the 
ll'7fi(uc^  extent  to  which,  in  its  opinion,  the  Home  Treasury  should  contribute  towards  the 
is'sos.     '      "^ost  of  carrying  out  that  measure.     As  to   the   dis^position  of  the  British  Government 

towards  such  a  proposal  we  have  only  the  evidence  of  the  reply  given  to  the  deputation 
from  the  Anti-Opium  Society  in  November,  1892,  by  Lord  Kimberley,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  : — ■ 

"I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  to  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose  indicated.  I 
do  not  think  tliere  is  any  warrant  for  this.  I  am  speaking  as  the  Minister  responsible  for  India,  now,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  such  a  proposition  to  the  Treasury,  no  matter  what  the  Government  in  power,  would  be  likely  to 
mcL-t  with  a  favourable  response." 
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SECTION  VI. 

The  Question  of  PROHiBiTroN. 

160.  The  Order  of  Reference  shows  that  the  main  question  we  have  to  answer,  to 
which  all  the  rest  are  subservient  or  subsidiary,  is  that  of  prohibition.  This  may,  we 
think,  be  formulated  as  follows : — 

(I.)  What  is  the  weight  of  the  moral  objections  urged  against  the  system  by  which  The  question 
the  Indian  opium  revenue  is  at  present  raised ;  and   are  those  objections  so  strong  as  formulated, 
to  make  it  advisable,   having  due   regard  to  political,  financial,  and  administrative 
obstacles,  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and   the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
opium  in  British  India,  except  for  medical  purposes  ? 

(II.)  If  prohibition  were  adopted  in  British  India,  could  it  be  extended  to  the 
Protected  States? 

(III.)  If  prohibition  could  not  be  extended,  then,  on  what  terms,  if  any,  could  the 
existing  arrangements  with  certain  States  for  the  transit  through  British  territory  of 
Malwa  opium  be  with  justice  terminated  ? 

Of  these  three  questions,  the  second  and  third,  which  are  subsidiary  to  the  first, 
have  been  already  dealt  with  in  our  third  Section,  because  the  answer  to  them  depends 
directly  upon  the  history  of  the  Malwa  opium  system,  and  the  relations  of  the 
Protected  States  to  the  G-overnment  of  India  which  are  there  described.  It  will  be 
useful,  however,  to  give  here  a  brief  summary  of  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
arrived. 

A. — Prohibition  in  the  case  of  the  Protected  States. 

161.  As  to  the  extension  to  the  Protected  States  of  the  prohibition  of  the  growth  of  No  grounds 
poppy  and  manufacture  and  sale  of  opium  except  for  medical  purposes,  we  found  it  for  author! 
proved  that  the  Rulers  of  those  States  are  not  prepared,  of  their  own  free  will,  to  follow  proWbition 
the  example  of  the  Government  of  India  in  such  a  policy.     To  attempt  to  impose  pro- 
hibition authoritatively  would  be  a  breach  of  the  well-understood  limitations  of  the  right 

of  the  Paramount  Power  to  interfere  in  matters  of  internal  administration.  We  find  no 
precedent  which  makes  the  opium  question  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  is 
true  that  the  Government  of  India  has  from  time  to  time  used  its  influence  and  its 
opportunities  to  induce  certain  States  to  prohibit  production  of  opium,  and  the  transit 
of  Malwa  opium  through  their  territories  and  to  make  other  internal  arrangements  in 
support  of  the  system  of  opium  excise  prevailing  in  adjacent  British  districts.  They, 
however,  are  States  in  which  opium  has  never  been  produced  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  special  arrangements  rest  upon  Treaties  or  Agreements  whereby 
a  supply  of  opium  from  outside  is  secured  for  the  internal  consumption  of  the  States, 
and  for  the  realisation  by  the  Chiefs  of  an  excise  revenue  from  their  subjects.  If  that 
supply  were  to  be  cut  off  or  restricted,  the  Chiefs  would  cease  to  be  bound  by  these 
Agreements,  and  many  of  them  have  taken  care  to  have  it  asserted  before  us  that  such 
is  their  view  of  the  position. 

162.  Nor  did  we  find  anything  which  could  justify  the  British  Government  in  making 
a  new  departure  or  creating  a  new  precedent  towards  the  Protected  States  in  connexion 
with  the  policy  of  prohibition.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  opium  habit,  even  in  the 
States  where  it  is  most  prevalent  and  where  there  is  no  restriction,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
causing  extensive  moral  or  physical  degradation.  In  the  States  where  the  con- 
sumption is  large,  the  habit  is  of  long  standing,  and  is  often  connected  with  old  social 
or  religious  observances ;  but  even  in  these  States  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  is 
not  towards  increase.  The  imitation  of  European  manners,  and  the  diminishing  force 
of  religious  commandments  and  tribal  customs,  due  to  English  education,  tend  to  make 
alcohol  more  popular  as  a  stimulant  with  those  who  set  the  fashion  to  the  rising 
generation. 

163.  Even  if  authoritative  prohibition  had  been  shown  to  be  desirable,  the  difficulties  Enforcement 
in  the  way  of  enforcement  are,  we  believe,  insurmountable.     There  is  no  class  in  these  "f  P-o'?i- 
States  in  favour    of  prohibition  whose  goodwill  would  support  the  Government  of    fj;°"i^;b",g 
India   in  such    a  stretch  of  its    authority.     On  the  contrary,  the  measure  would  be 
resented  bv  Chiefs  and  subjects  alike,  even  in  the  States  where  the  opium  habit  is  not 
common  or  where  the  drug  is  not  extensively  produced.     In  such  circumstances  it 

is  highly  improbable  that  prohibition,  if  imposed,  would  be  effectually  enforced,  even 
though  establishments  were  maintained  by  the  Government  of  India  for  inspection  and 
for  detection  of  breaches  of  the  law.     The  Government  of  India  would  be  obliged  to 
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compel  tlie  Euler  of  the  State,  not  only  to  enact  laws  to  punish  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  and  sale  of  opium,  but  also  to  make  tis  courts  enforce  such  laws.  For  th.ese 
reasons  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  policy  of  prohibition  in  the  Protected 
States  is  impracticable. 

164.  As  to  the  further  question,  on  what  terms,  if  any,  the  existing  arrangements  with 
certain  States  for  the  transit  of  Malwa  opium  through  British  territory  for  export  by 
sea  could,  with,  justice,  be  terminated,  our  conclusions  were  as  follows  :  We  found  that 
the  trade  was  of  old  standing,  long  antecedent  to  British  rule  in  India,  and  that  its 
stoppage  would  impose  serious  loss  and  trouble  on  the  Eulers  of  the  States  and 
upon  great  numbers  of  their  landowners,  cultivators,  bankers,  and  merchants.  We 
held,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  transit  could  not  now  be  withdrawn  with  justice, 
except  by  voluntary  agreement  with  the  States,  which,  if  obtained  at;  all,  would  involve 
payment  by  the  Government  of  India  of  large  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  Chiefs 
and  their  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  direct  loss  of  about  Rx.  2,000,000  of  revenue  from 
transit  duty, 

165.  There  is  a  further  consideration  to  which  much  weight  must  be  attached,  namely, 
that  if  the  transit  of  Malwa  opium  to  the  sea  for  export  were  stopped,  without 
the  enforcement  in  the  States  concerned  of  the  prohibition  of  production  and  internal 
consumption,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  if  not  of  impossibility, 
to  prevent  extensive  smuggling  into  British  territory.  Even  at  present,  with  the 
legitimate  outlets  afforded  by  the  sea  trade  and  by  the  demand  to  meet  the  consumption 
of  a  large  part  of  British  India  and  of  many  Protected  States,  there  is  considerable 
smuggling  of  Malwa  opium  into  British  Provinces.  With  all  legitimate  outlets  closed 
this  smuggling  would,  no  doubt,  greatly  increase,  and  the  present  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Native  Rulers  could  no  longer  be  relied  on.  The  Government  of  India  might 
possibly  succeed  in  stopping  the  exit  of  opium  in  chests  or  packages  suitable  for 
shipping,  but  it  would  be  impracticable  to  prevent  a  vast  number  of  small  parcels 
from  entering  British  districts  from  every  side,  except  by  the  permanent  employment, 
for  a  long  period,  of  an  enormous  protective  establishment. 

166.  The  moral  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  export  of  the  Malwa 
opium,  rest  upon  the  assertion  that  the  habit  of  smoking  opium  which  prevails  in 
China  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  Bast,  causes  extensive  moral  and  physical  degrada- 
tion. We  have  reviewed  the  evidence  on  this  point  in  the  fourth  section  of  our  Report, 
and  have  agreed  that  the  effects  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  opium  in  China  are  fairly 
comparable  with  those  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  England.  Such  effects  do  not,  in  our 
opinion,  constitute  an  objection  to  the  Malwa  export  trade  which  makes  it  morally 
incumbent  upon  the  rulers  of  the  Protected  States  to  put  a  stop  to  what  is  a  private 
industry.  The  attitude  of  the  Government  of  India  towards  the  trade  is  purely 
restrictive.  It  imposes  as  high  a  transit  duty  as  the  trade  can  bear.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  similar  case  of  the  export  of  alcoholic  liquors  from  England 
by  manufacturers  and  merchants,  no  check  is  exercised,  and  no  duty  is  imposed. 

B. — Prohibition  in  the  case  of  British  Provinces. 

167.  We  now  come  to  the  question  of  prohibition  in  British  Provinces.  We  think  it 
can  be  most  conveniently  treated  by  dealing  first  with  the  export  trade  in  Beno-ai 
opium,  and  afterwards  with  the  corsumption  of  opium  in  India.  The  moral  objections 
to  the  present  system,  so  far  as  the  export  trade  in  Bengal  opium  is  in  question, 
are,  first,  the  effects  in  China,  which  we  have  considered  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  Bengal  opium  exported  to  China  and  elsewhere, 
is  manufactured  and  sold  to  the  exporting  merchants  by  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  It  is  not  considered  right  that  the  Government  should  have  any 
connexion  with  the  export  of  a  drug  which  is  believed  to  have  evil  results,  or  that  India 
should  derive  revenue  from  what  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  China. 

168.  It  is  evident  that  the  position  of  the  Government  of  India  in  relation  to  the  trade 
in  Bengal  opium  is  to  some  extent  invidious.  But  so  long  as  the  importation  of 
Indian  opium  is  allowed  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  is  not  imposed  upon  it  by 
intimidation  or  pressure  of  any  kind,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  objection  based 
upon  the  effects  of  the  opium  habit  in  China,  or  upon  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
Government  of  lodia  with  the  trade,  are,  from  a  moral  standpoint,  sufficiently 
strong  to  call  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  maintains  a  restrictive  attitude  to  the  export  of  Indian  opium  by  taxing 
the  Malwa  drug,  and  by  limiting  the  amount  of  Bengal  opium  put  on  the  market 
and   so  [^keeping  the  price  high,  we  think  its   position  is  defensible,    and  that  with 
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reference  to  its   duties  to  the  people  of  India  it  cannot,  be  justly ''required  to  go  Marquis  Tseng's 
further  and,  to,  extinguish,  the;, trade,;'  In  regard  to  the  admission  of  Indian  opium,  mhyi^rA^. 
China  is  now,  at  all  events,  a  perfectly, free  agent.     The  Convention  of  1885,  by  which  sothseptissi."' 
the   trade   is  now  regulated,  is   based   on    principles    specifically ,  proposed    by  the  otim(c.ms). 
Chinese   Minister    who  conducted  the,  n^igotiations,  as   being    those   most  favoured 
by  the    Court     of   Peking.       It    contains    all    the    provisions    which    the    Chinese 
Government   had   pressed  upon     that   of  Great   Britain,   and,   in   the  words  of  the 
Marquis  Tseng,*  those   provisions    "  find    their    strongest  guarantee    in    the   moral 
"  obligation  imposed  upon  his,  Government  by  the  consideration  that  the  arrangement 
•'  was  of  that   Government's  own  proposing."      Lord  Kimberley,  then  Secretary  of 
State   for  India,  in  announcing  to  the  Government  of  India  his  acquiescence  in  the  vii.p.2iB. 
terms  proposed  by  the  Chinese,  gave  one  of  his  reasons  for  so  doing  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  6.  Finally,  the  Anti-Opium  agitation  in  this  country,  already  serious,  and  likely  to  be  yet  more  formidable  in 
a  new  House  of  Commons,  is  a  factor  in  the  present  question  to  be  taken  into  grave  consideration.  For  some 
time  past,  the  leaders  of  that  movement  in  Parliament  have  been  chiefly  insisting  upon  the  injustice  of 
preventing  China  from  doing  what  she  desires  as  regards  the  taxation  of  Indian  opium.  If  the  present  Chinese 
proposals  are  accepted,  the  answer  to  this  argument  will  be  obvious  and  conclusive.  You  will  observe  that  the 
Chinese  Minister's  Memoranda  of  March  1 2th,  1883,  and  of  September  27th  last,*  admit  unreservedly  that  the 
Agreement  now  under  negotiation  is  of  the  Chinese  Government's  own  proposing  and  includes  all  that  they 
desire." — Desp.  No.  7  of  llnd  January  1885. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  evidence  from  China  of  any  popular  desire  that  the 
import  of  Indian  opium  should  be  stopped. 

169.  But  even  if  the  objections  to.  the  trade  with  China  were  stronger  than  they  Financial 
are,  there   are   many  and  great  obstacles    to  the  abandonment   by  the  Government  ^"^  political 
of  India  of  their  present  position.     We  have  shown,  in  the  fifth  Section  of  our  Report,  ^iJ-^j*!""^  f* 
that  the  financial  results  to  India  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  production  and  sale  from  the 
for  export  of  Bengal  opium  would  be  disastrous.     Amongst  the  people  of  India  there  is  export  trade, 
no  party  in  favour  of  the  surrender  of  the  profits  of  the  opium  monopoly  for  the  sake 

of  a  problematical  benefit  to  China.     The  stoppage  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  lo'l^g;  uiool; 
which  now  supplies  the  export  trade,  would  be  highly  unpopular  amongst  the   large  iJ;4i5' lalsis,' 
number  of  industrious  and  skilful  cultivators  who  have  for  generations  looked  upon  i^s^s.  iwai-s. 
the  crop  as  affording  them  the  means  of  employing  a  small  portion  of  their  holding 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  enabling  them  to   make  a  decent  livelihood  without  the 
necessity  of  placing  themselves  in  the  clutches  of  a  usurious  money  lender. 

170.  There  is   another  practical   and  weighty  consideration  which  has  been  placed  Withdrawal 
pi'ominently  before  us  by  a  unanimity  of  testimony  which  it  is  impossible  to  disregard.  ^^  .^^^^^^ 
So    far   as  the  main  object  of    the  prohibition    is    concerned,   all    our    evidence  is  effect  on  con- 
to    the    effect  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bengal  supply  of    opium  Would  have  no  sumption  in 
lasting   result   whatever.     The  whole  quantity  of  this   opium   is   only  a  small   part  China. 

of  the  total  consumed  in  China.      Its  use  is  confined  to  certain  classes  arid  to  a  few  fiafRipOTtT' 
special  localities,  and  is  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  consumers.     "We  have  already  so^^Sg/eti™. 
given  our  reasons  for  holding  that  interference  is  rmcalled  for  and  impracticable  in  the 
case  of  the  Protected  States  of  India,  and  the  whole  China  demand  for  the  Indian  OOTranmentof 
article  could  be  met  by   Malwa,    without   an  ounce    of   Bengal    opium   leaving   the  DecinnfaiUn-"' 
country.     Failing  Malwa,  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  are  prepared  to  fill  the  gap  Jeft  in  I^M.^fmfesD^' 
a  market  in  which  they  have  long  had  a  considerable  foothold.     The  main  competitor,  ^sVf^es^leMes, 
however,  is  the  home-grown  produce  of  China  itself.     According   to   the   evidence  we  sotJ^siI^JS; 
have     received     from     China,    the    withdrawal   of    Indian   competition   would   only  273,293,284. 
result    in  an  increased  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  the  improvement  of 
the  manufacture,   and  the  attempt  by  the  Government  to  put  heavier  taxation  on  the 
native  drug   in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  import  duty  and  li-ldn  on  the  Indian 
article.     For    all  these  reasons  we  consider  that  no  case  is  made  out  for  prohibiting  the 
export  trade  in  Bengal  opium. 

171 .  There  are  two  arguments  which  have  often  been  used  in  favour  of  prohibition  Considera- 
of  the  export  of  Indian:  opium  to  which  we  have  not  referred,  but  which  must,  we  tionoftwo 
think,  be  noticed.     The  first  is,  that  the  stoppage  of  the  export  of  Indian  opium  to  ^entsfor^*"' 
China  would  set  free  large  sums  of  Chinese  money,  which  sums  would  probably  be  withdrawal, 
applied  in  part  to  the  purchase  of  English  manufactures.     This  argument  was  pro-  Hansard,  352, 
minently  used  in,  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  April  1891,  and  again  on  the  SebaL xiv., 
30th  June  1893.     Mr.   David  McLaren,  the  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  ^'  ^'**'" 
Commerce,  addressed  his  evidence, ,  before  us  mainly  to  the  sanae  point,  and  admitted  ^gg^^f^-^^^' 

»  This  is  quoted  as  the  Memo,  of  the  30th  September  in  the  Parliamentary  Retiirn  C— 4448.     ■ 
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that  he  expected  that  the  commercial  gain  would  be  to  England  and  the  loss  to  India. 
We  fail  to  see  that  any  increase  in  purchase  by  China  of  English  manufactures  would 
actually  result  from  the  measure.  As  we  have  just  said,  we  have  evidence  of  a 
unanimous  kind  from  China,  which  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  the  money  would  simply 
go  to  buy  more  Chinese  and  more  Persian,  Turkish,  or  other  non-Indian  foreign  opium. 
We  think  it  right,  however,  to  remark  that,  if  prohibition  of  export  of  opium  to  China 
was  imposed  on  India  with  any  reference  to  this  argument,  it  would  be  only  just  that 
England  should  make  good  the  loss  of  revenue.  As,  moreover,  this  argument  has  been 
put  forward  prominently,  it  seems  certain  that,  if  prohibition  were  to  be  imposed  by 
England,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disabuse  the  people  of  India  of  the  belief  that  this 
consideration  was  the  main  ground  of  the  measure. 

172.  The  second  argument  is,  that  the  opium  habifc  and  the  connexion  of  the  British 
Government  with  the  opium  trade  are  impediments  to  the  conversion  to  Christianity 
of  the  Natives  of  China.  We  are  not  agreed  in  thinking  this  assertion  proved.  The 
evidence  before  us  from  China  on  the  point  is  conflicting,  though  the  majority  of  the 
missionaries  support  the  statement.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  an  argument  with  which 
we  can  expect  the  Natives  of  India  to  sympathise,  or  to  which  they  would  admit  the 
right  of  the  British  Government  to  attach  weight,  unless  England  were  prepared  to 
bear  the  cost. 

173.  We  have  finally  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  moral  objections  to  the  present 
system  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  use  o£  opium  by  the  population  of  British  India,  and 
to  consider  the  obstacles  to  the  proposal  to  prohibit  the  production  and  consumption 
of  opium  in  British  India  except  for  medical  purposes.  We  exclude  from  the  scope 
of  this  inquiry  the  province  of  Burma,  where  the  conditions  of  the  question  are  so 
different  from  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country  that  we  have  decided  to  discuss  them  in 
a  separate  Section.  The  moral  objections  to  the  system  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal 
are  the  same  as  those  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  in  connexion  with 
the  export  trade,  namely,  the  alleged  deleterious  effects  of  the  opium  habit  on  the  con- 
sumer, leading  to  his  moral  and  physical  degradation,  and  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  manufacturer  of  the  Bengal  drug  and  supplier  of  the  retail  vendors.  We  have 
stated  our  conclusions  as  to  the  weight  of  the  first  objection  in  our  second  Section,  and 
the  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  from  a  medicial  point  of  view  by  our  colleaoue, 
Sir  William  Roberts  in  his  Memorandum.  Those  conclusions,  put  briefly,  are,  that  while 
almost  everywhere  in  India,  opium  is  the  common  domestic  medicine  of  the  people, 
the  habit  of  using  it  as  a  stimulant  for  non-medical  or  quasi-medical  purposes,  as  alcohol 
is  used  in  Europe,  also  prevails  extensively  in  many  places,  and  among  some  of  the 
leading  races  of  India.  As  regards  the  use  as  a  stimulant,  we  found  that  the  common 
practice  of  taking  the  drug  in  pills  or  infusions  is  of  old  standing,  and  is  generally 
followed  in  moderation  and  without  injurious  consequences,  moral  or  physical.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  cases  of  excess,  as  with  all  stimulants,  but  they  are  not  frequent,  and 
the  effects  in  such  cases  are  not  so  bad  physically  or  moually,  as  those  of  excess  in 
alcohol  are  in  India.  As  to  the  quasi-medical  habit,  the  evidence  of  the  m-edical 
witnesses  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  circumstances  of  India  in  respect 
to  climate,  diet,  mode  of  living,  and  medical  aid,  this  use  is  probably,  on  the  whole 
beneficial.  We  did  not  find  it  proved  that  the  use  of  opium  promotes,  crime,  suicide 
insanity,  or  abnormal  infant  mortality. 

174.  The  second  objection  refers  to  the  position  of  the  Government  of  India  as 
manufacturer  and  supplier  of  Bengal  opium  for  consumption  in  India.  On  this  point 
we  must  begin  by  remarking  that  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  limitation  of 
cultivation  and  the  monopoly  of  manufacture  and  wholesale  supply,  which  the 
Government  of  India  enforces  through  the  Bengal  Opium  Department,  practically 
constitute  the  most  restrictive  position,  short  of  prohibition,  which  the  Government 
can  adopt  towards  internal  consumption.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  observed 
that  while  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  the  Government  manufactures 
the  opium  locally  consumed,  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  other  parts  of  British  India.  In 
the  Punjab,  Belochistan,  Ajmer,  Ooorg,  and  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies 
the  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  druo- 
and  only  taxes  and  regulates  the  consumption  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  alcohol. 
As  to  the  regulation  of  consumption  in  British  India,  we  have  given  a  general 
description  of  the  rules  and  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  shops  allowed,  nnd  of  the 
consumption,  in  the  second  Section  of  our  Report.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  use  of  opium  cannot  be  regarded  in  India  as  less  legitimate  than  that  of 
alcohol,  we  consider,  that  from  this  point  of  view,  tlie  excise  regulations,  at  present  in 
force  in  respect  to  opium,  are  highly  restrictive. 
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175.  In  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  given  our  reasons  for  the  conclusion,  Finaacial 
that  the  moral  objections  which   can  be  urged  against  the  present  system  are  not  of  and  admini- 
such  weight  as  to  require  the  prohibition  of  production  and  sale  except  for  medical  s'^ativej 
use.      We  need  not,  therefore,  discuss   at   great   length   the   obsfcaclea   which  would  ponc^^f  *ro. 
stand  in  the  way  of  enforcing  such  a   policy  in  British   India.     If  we  are  right   in  hibitfon  in 
concluding  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  extend  prohibition  to  the  Protected  States,  British  India, 
it   is   evident   that    the   difficulty   of  preventing    extensive   smuggling    into   British 
territory  would  be  immense.     As  regards  the  financial  difficulty,  we  may  point  out 
that  the  direct  loss  due  to  the  attempt  to  limit  the  consumption  in  British  districts 
to  that  required  for  medical  use  cannot  be  estimated,  as  it  would  depend  upon  many 
circumstances,  but  it  would  no  doubt  be  considerable ;  and  the  cost  of  large  preventive 
establishments  to  keep  out  smuggled  opium  would  have  to  be  added. 

176.  A  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  prohibition  is  the  practical  difficulty  of  carrying  Enforcement 
out  that  policy.     It  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  for  a  Government  to  accept  a  °f  prohi- 
scheme  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce.     This,  however,  is  the  case  with  the  ^^^^°^.  ™: 
measure  we  are  now  considering.     The  suggestion,  it  should  be   borne  in  mind,  is, 
that  production  should  be  limited  to  the  quantity  necessary  for  medical  use  in  India. 
As  to  the  dispensing  of  the  drug,  we  may  take  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
view  of  those  who  make  the  suggestion,  the  memorial  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society  to  I.  p.  163. 
Lord  Kimberley  in  November  1892,  in  which  it  is  demanded — 

"  That  discretionary  powers  for  its  sale  should  be  entrusted  to  responsible  and  cai-efully  selected  persons  who 
possess  adequate  knowledge  of  the  deleterious  properties  of  the  drug,  and  who  can  be  readily  called  to  account 
for  the  improper  use  of  the  discretion  conferred  upon  them,  and  whose  remuneration  in  no  degree  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  their  sales." 

The  first  observation  we  have  to  make  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  is,  that  one  of 
the  facts  most  clearly  brought  out  in  the  evidence  as  regards  the  opium  habit  in  India 
is,  that  no  distinct  line  is  drawn  in  popular  opinion  between  the  medical  uses  of  the 
drug  and  those  which  cannot  be  strictly  so  called.     In  point  of  fact  the  two  uses  are 
so   interwoven   that   even   professional  men  of   the  same  school  of  medicine  would 
frequently   disagree    in    attempting   to    discriminate    between   them,    whilst   between 
practitioners  of  different  schools  disagreement  would  constantly  occur.    The  persons  to 
whose  discretion  it  is  proposed  to  leave  the  decision  must  possess  two  main  qualifi- 
cations, first,  adequate  medical  training,  and  secondly,  integrity,  so  as  to  ensure  that 
the  discretion  vested  in  them  should  be  properly  exercised.     They  would  also  have 
to   be   numerous,  in  order  to  supply  the  drug  at  once  in  case  of  sudden  necessity,  and 
to  allow  of  doubtful  applications  being  tested  by  personal  inquiry.     As  to  the  classes  l;ii%^\^^' 
in  India  from  which  an  agency  having  the  required  qualifications  could  be  recruited,  \lf^lf{.^^^g\ 
the  views  of  those  who  advocated  the  scheme  were  as  divided  as  upon  the  question  J^;^^^;|'o^iiif' 
of  what  might   and  what   might   not   be   correctly   termed   medical   purposes.     The  20,150,27,845. 
principle   was  formulated,  indeed,  but  the  means  of  applying  it  in  practice  were  left 
undetermined. 


177.  It  was  suggested  by  some  witnesses  that  opium   should  only  be  obtainable  on  Want  of 
the  prescription  of  medical  practitioners,  qualified  under  the  European  system.     This  ™®'||^^^ 
is  to  go  beyond  the  existing  practice  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  beyond  the  proposals  ^^^^  ^' 


of  the  Anti-Opium  Society,  and  would  be  impracticable  in  the  present   conditions  of  tm^stsf^si. 
India.     It  must  be  borne  in   mind  that  the  population  of  the   British  Provinces   is  It.S.^*'^^'' 
over  220  millions.     The  number  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  uader  European  super- 
vision in  those  provinces  in  1893  was  only  1,800,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
patients    numbering  94,000.     European  non-official  practitioners  are  only  found  in  the 
Presidency  and  Provincial  capitals.     The  supply  of  JNative  medical  men,  trained  under  g^S^s^^f*^;, 
the  European  system,  though  much  increased  of  late  years,  is  still  confined  to  the  larger  "«*■ 
towns,  or  to  the  district  head-quarters.    The  head  of  the  Indian  Medical  Department  told 
us  that  not  one  in  five  of  the  population  ever  sees  a  practitioner  on  that  system  during 
their  whole  lives.    Another  witness,  who  had  enjoyed  good  opportunities  of  forming  an 
opinion    on    this    point,   stated    that  three-fourths   of  the  deaths    occur   without   the  ^^-  "^  ^'' 
invocation  of  any  professional  advice  of  any  sort.     In  most  households,  domestic  or 
traditional  treatment  is  the  rule,  in  consultation  generally  with  relatives  of  the  invalid.  ^^-  **^^°- 
If  professional  medical  aid  be  sought  at  all,  the  people  who   can  afford  it  commonly 
resort  to   practitioners    on  the  Yedic   or    Yunani    methods,    who   still  command   the 
confidence  of  great  masses  of  their  countrymen,  and  who  are  in   the  habit  of^  freely 
recommending  the  use  of  opium.     Failing  these,  recourse  is  had  to  exorcists,  herbalists, 
and  others,  who  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of 
medicine.     Some  of  the  Vedic   and  Yunani  practitioners  are  hereditary  physicians, 
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and  have  studied  the  system  they  practise,  but  all  are  self-appointed,  and  have  under- 
gone no  test  of  qualification.  The  majority,  as  most  of  the  advocates  of  prohibition 
admit,  are  not  qualified  by  knowled  ge  for  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  with  which 
they  would  have  to  be  invested,  nor  are  they  deemed  sufficiently  beyond  reach  of 
temptation  to  be  entrusted  with  this  responsibility.  The  same  objections  would  apply 
to  the  lower  class  of  Native  practitioners  trained  on  the  European  system  even  if  this 
agency  could  be  sufficiently  multiplied. 

178.  The  suggestion  that  this  duty  should  be  entrusted,  as  in  England,  to  licensed 
and  qualified  druggists,  has  also  to  bo  considered.  On  this  we  must  observe  that  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  druggists,  in  the  sense  of  chemists,  are  practically  unknown  except 
in  the  very  largest  cities  and  the  cantonments  of  British  troops.  Regular  druggists 
of  the  Native  school  are  numerous  enough  in  some  large  towns,  but  are  rarely  to  be 
found  in  small  towns  and  never  in  villages.  The  remarks  we  have  made  above  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  uncertificated  practitioner  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
class  of  persons  who,  under  the  name  of  druggists,  would  be  invested  with  a  dis- 
criminating and  discretionary  power  in  dispensing  opium.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that,  looking  to  the  wide  use  of  opium  as  a  stimulant  in  India,  there  would  be  no 
security  that  the  drug  could  be  restricted  to  medical  purposes,  whilst  it  would  be 
certain  that  unscrupulous  men  would  take  advantage  of  the  abundant  opportunities 
that  would  be  offered  for  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  community  at 
large. 

179.  It  is  relevant  to  this  part  of  our  subject  to  point  out  that  the  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  poisons  long  ago  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India.  In 
some  of  the  Municipal  Acts,  indeed,  provisions  for  this  purpose  have  been  included, 
and  in  a  municipal  town  such  sales  can  be  efficiently  supervised.  Bombay,  however, 
is  the  only  province  in  which  an  Act  of  general  application  is  in  force.  In  1866,  when 
this  local  enactment  came  into  operation,  the  opinion  of  other  Governments  and 
Administrations  was  not  favourable  to  such  a  measure.  In  1881,  when  the  question 
of  the  use  of  certain  poisons  for  criminal  purposes  came  under  consideration.  Lord 
Ripon's  Government  held  that  the  15  years'  experience  in  Bombay  showed  that  regula- 
tion could  only  be  effi3ctual  if  made  very  stringent  and  far-reaching.  No  general 
enactment  on  the  subject  has,  therefore,  been  passed.  In  the  case  of  the  poisonous 
substances  specified  in  Part  I.  of  Schedule  A.  of  the  English  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Act  has  been  effective  as  regards  opium  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  laudanum  is  in  demand  for  other  than  medical  uses.  Still  less  would 
it  be  practicable  to  apply  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  this  character  to  the  sale  of  an 
article  in  such  general  use  as  the  evidence  before  us  proves  opium  to  be  in  India. 

180.  The  chief  obstacle,  however,  to  the  enforcement  of  prohibition,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  India,  a  matter  on  Avhich  we  are  specially 
required  to  report  by  the  Order  of  Reference.  From  the  evidence  we  have 
taken  we  are  convinced  that  the  great  mass  of  Native  opinion  in  British  India  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  proposal,  as  an  unnecessary  restriction  on  individual  liberty,  and 
an  interference  with  established  Native  habits  and  customs.  "We  believe  that  even 
those  who  are  not  addicted  to  the  opium  habit,  and  who  do  not  belong  to  the  races 
which  commonly  use  opium  as  a  stimulant,  regard  the  proposal  with  dislike  and 
suspicion  from  this  point  of  view.  The  use  of  alcohol  is  admitted  by  all  Mahomedans 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  by  all  Hindus,  to  be  directly  prohibited  by  their  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  opium  is  generally  considered  to  be  permissible  by 
Hindus,  and  by  all  bat  a  few  Mahomedans  in  India.  Many  able  and  leading 
members  of  the  Native  community,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  not  themselves  addicted 
to  the  opium  habit,  expressed  in  their  evidence  an  apprehension  that  prohibition  of  the 
non-medical  use  of  opium  would  result  in  an  extension  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  think  this  apprehension  unfounded,  and  it  is  clearly  established 
by  the  evidence  that,  apart  from  the  religious  question,  the  Natives  of  India  generally 
consider  the  use  of  alcohol  to  be  more  open  to  objection  in  itself,  more  likely  to  prove 
injurious  physically  and  morally,  and  more  disgraceful,  when  carried  to  excess,  than  the 
opium  habit.  As  to  the  Rajputs  and  Sikhs,  two  of  the  most  martial  races  in  India, 
with  whom  the  use  of  opium  is  more  or  less  of  a  race  custom,  they  would  strongly  resent 
the  propo,<ed  measures.  In  India,  alcohol  is  regarded  as  the  national  stimulant  of 
Englishmen;  and  its  use  as  permitted  by  the  Christian  religion.  Exaggerated  views 
prevail  among  Natives  of  India  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  English  use  alcohol.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  Rajputs  and  Sikhs  and  other  Indian  races  should  question  our 
right  to  prevent  their  using  opium  as  a  stimulant    according   to  their   customs,   and 
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tlie  feeling  of  resentment  would  be  intensified  among  the  Sikhs  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  debarred  by  their  religion  from  the  use  of  tobacco.  We  are  confident  that  it  would 
be  politically  unwise  to  enforce  a  measure  which  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
into  strong  contrast  the  position  of  the  Englishman,  with  regard  to  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
and  that  of  the  Sikh,  cut  off",  as  he  would  be,  by  a  law  of  alien  origin  from  a  customary 
stimulant,  unquestionably  permitted  by  his  religion. 

181.  There  is  no  doubt  a  considerable  minority  among  the  people  of  India   who  «fi'-63?e.5903. 
disapprove  in  theory,  and  probably  in  practice,  of   all  stimulants,  including   opium,  ^-^ttfrni 
The  Indians  generally  are  inclined  to  be  thrifty  and  abstemious  in  matters  of  diet  as  ^'••'^''• 
compared  with  Europeans ;  by  their  religions,  also,  they  are  specially  disposed  to  regard 
asceticism  as  a  virtue,  and  to  think  that  a  man  is  morally  defiled  by  what  he  eats  and 
drinks.     But  the  more  responsible  and  representative  witnesses  of  this  class  who  came 
before  us,  while  condemning  the  habit  in  a  more  or  less  decided  way,  did  not  give 
evidence  in  favour  of  the   policy  of  prohibition  except  for  medical   purposes.     We 
apprehend  that  tht;y  were  deterred  by  anxiety  as  to  the  inquisitorial  and  punitive 
measures  which  repression  would  involve,  and  as  to  the  financial  results  of  that  policy.  ,»„,,  „„„,„ 

11  111  11  1  ipi'  11'  17,974)  il},w9. 

We  gather  that,  though  they  would  approve  on  moral  grounds  or  the  supply  bemg  cut 
off"  if  possible,  yet  the  policy  of  repression  by  making  indulgence  in  opium  an  offence  lf^i\f^^ 
punishable   by  the  magistrate   would   not   have  their  sympathy.      Almost  the  only  l^^%^^}f' 
Native  witnesses  who  went  further   than  this  belonged  either  to  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  ||^^g^fg\,'g 
a  Bengali  sect  of  about  3,000  adherents  who  are  generally  pledged  to  total  abstinence,  li-^pjAiv-' 

°  ...  ..  1-111  1T11  n     ■,  2824-30, 20,119, 

or  to  certain  total  abstmence  associations  which  have  been  established  to  fight  imbq-t,  i8,308. 
against  intemperance  in  alcohol.  A  few  Native  Christiians  and  a  few  other  men 
who  have  received  a  European  education  may  be  added  to  the  number.  Almost  all  of 
these  witnesses,  however,  qualified  their  acceptance  of  the  policy  of  prohibition  by 
stipulating  that  the  cost  should  be  met  either  by  a  subvention  from  the  English 
Treasury  or  out  of  the  existing  revenue.  We  believe  that  the  number  of  Natives  of 
India  who  are  willing  to  bear  even  in  part  the  cost  of  prohibition,  or  who  would 
support  the  proposal  on  that  understanding,  is  exceedingly  small. 

182.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  no  organised  body  of  the  Natives  of  India,  Attitude  of 
except  some  of  those  leagued  together  wholly  or  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  In<liaa 
total  abstinence  from   stimulants,  has  declared  itself  in    favour  oi  the  measure  we  are  associations, 
now  discussing.     The  political  associations  springing  up  all  over  India,  have  refrained 
from  committing  themselves  to  the  approval  of  such  a  policy.     The  influential  body 
representing  the   upper  classes  in   Bengal,  known  as  the  British  Indian  Association,  ^^     ^^^ 
opposed  prohibition  by  memorial  to  the  Grovernment  of  Bengal,  and  some  of  its  leading 
members  appeared  before  us  in  support  of  that  view.     We  must  specially  note  the 
reticence  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  a  body  which  claims  to  represent  the  people 
of  British  India.     This  association  has  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject  of 
alcohol,  but  has  never  found  it  necessary  to   discuss  that  of  opium.     It  is  well  known 
that  friends  of  the  Congress  in  England  suggested  that  the  opium  question  should  be  in.  htso. 
included  in  its  programme,  but  this  has  not  been  done.     This  attitude  of  a  body  which  |ft  item's''''"'" 
has  never  shown  itself  backward  in  criticising  the  Government,  or  in  adopting  the 
suggestions  of  European   reformers,  affords  conclusive  proof  that  at   all  events  the 
Congress  considers  opium  a  lesser  evil  than  alcohol,  and  is  not  prepared  to  recommend 
a  policy  of  prohibition.     On  this  point  we  quote  in  full  the  answers  of  Mr.  Jaishi-Ram,  in.  i3.26o 
one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  Congress  in  the  Panjab.  We  believe  he  expresses  ie;724,  isfik.  ' ' 
the  views  which  are  held  on  the  question  by  the  great  majority  of  the  educated  men 
not  themselves  addicted  to  the  habit. 

Question.  Answer. 

(18  614.)  Looking  at  the  subject  witli  the  eye  of  a  I   do  not  think    there   should   be  any   legislative 

moral 'reformer,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  possibility      interference  whatever, 
of  dealing  with  any  of  the  evil  results  of  the  use  of 

opium  by  legislative  interference  ?  •,,-,,•.  ,     j 

as  615  )  Will  you  justify  that  ?  My  grounds  are  ;  in  the  first  instance,  people  do 

\     ^       ''  •'  not  want  it  at  all.     Up  to  the  present  time  there  has 

been  no  representation  on  the  part  of  the  people  that 
there  should  be  any  legislative  interference ;  and,  ot 
course,  if  there  be  any  legislative  interfereuce,  it 
would  be  quite  uncalled  for.  My  second  ground  is, 
that  it  is  not  necessary;  it  is  not  called  for  at  all; 
and  it  is  interfering  with  the  domestic  lives  of  the 
people.  It  will  certainly  create  disaffection.  My 
tlurd  ground  is,  that,  if  there  be  any  legislative  inter- 
ference, it  will  simply  remain  as  a  dead  letter,  because 
it  must  be  allowed  as  medicine  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

E     82030.  I 
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Question, 

(1  '^,616.)  Develop  your  views  as  to  the  practicability 
of  that  limitation  ? 


in.   12,502- 
59. 


E\i<lciioe  of 
Eiiroppans 
in  India  on 
the  subject 
of  jirohibi- 
tion. 


S27:i,  2li53,  27S-2. 
11,(118,  11,070-SO; 
lt,9H8-.j.  21,401, 
21,'ti30,  2.3,;il0, 

2.';.:!.';;i,  2.%457. 


Missionrirv 
slNtistics,  1890. 


III.  12,SII!I  12- 
II.  '188. 

V.  138. 

IV.  23,Mi3. 

17.157,  17,2B,3, 

ji;.ri2.'i.  111,900. 

D170,  8lii;!l.  87.")?. 


Answer. 

I  think  that  the  idea  up  to  the  present  time  is  that 
it  may  be  allowed  as  a  medicine  but  disallowed  other-, 
wJae.,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  practici^ble  for  the 
Government  to  look  after  the  people  when  they  are 
using  it  as  medicine  and  when  not :  so  that  if  there  be 
any  prohibitive  legislation  in  any  way  it  Will  remain 
simply  a  dead  letter.  My  fourth  ground  is  that  there 
are  a  good  many  other  things,  such  as  ganja  and 
cliaras ;  there  has  been  no  interference  in  t^ose 
matters,  and  why  should  there  be  any  in  the, case, of 
opium  -■' 

That  is  my  opinion.  My  fifth  ground  is  this  :  if 
you  remove  opium,  more  or  lass,  it  will  be  superseded 
by  liquors  or  other  things  which  are  really  much  mere 
harmful  with  special  reference  to  the  climate  of  this 
country. 

I  think  that  none  should  be  prohibited  by  the 
Government.  These  matters  should  be  left  entirely 
for  the  people  themselves. 


Yes. 


(lS,6i7,)  You  .^ay  if  there  has  been  no  restriction 
on  much  moro  injurious  things,  why  should  there  be 
legislative  interference  with  regard  to  a  less  harmful 
thing  ? 

(IS,61S.)  V.  r.   have   had  many  witnesses  before  us 

who  have  practically  recommend  that  there  should  be 

prohibition  of  the  use  of  all  stimulants-excepting  under 

medical  advice  :  do  you  believe  in   the  possibility  of  a 

policy  of  prohibition  of  all  stimulants  except  for  medical 

use  ? 

(18,619.)  You  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  cultivation 

of  a  wholesome  popular  sentiment  upon  this  question, 

rather  than   recommend  a   restrictive  policy  by  the 

Government,  involving  vexatious  and  harassing  action 

by  the  police,  and  other  consequences  which  you  think 

would   bo    disgraceful    to    the  people :    is    that   your 

view  ?  ,  •' 

(18,620.)  Have  you  any  other  o-iound ?  My  sixth  ground  is   this:  there  are   thousands  of 

people  who  are  now  engaged  in  this  cultivation  and 
trade.  If  there  be  an}'  prohibition  or  any  legislative 
interference,  the  result  will  be  that  those  peo.ple  will 
in  sudden  be  left  entirel}'  without  occupation.  Thpj^ 
■wiU  raise  an  outcry  certainly ;  and  of  course  ther.e 
will  be  some  consequences  which  might  turn  out 
seriously.  My  next  ground  is,  that  it  is  a  new 
departure  altogether.  There  are  a  great  man  v  prac- 
tices which  exist  in  this  country  which  are  called 
vices,  and  they  exist  in  other  countries  too,  but  with 
which  no  Government  has  interfered  at  all.  It  is  an  old 
established  policy,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  departure  in  the  case  of 
opium. 

As  an  example  of  the  opinions  of  a  man  holding  a  higher  rank  and  more  important 
position  in  the  Congress  movement,  we  qnote  the  following  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Honourable  Eaja  Rampal  Singh  :  — 

Answer. 

Alcohol  of  course  ;  I  never  heard  of  opium  and 
other  things.  But  since  the  European  abstainers 
have  joined  them,  they  are  becoming  converted  to  this 
faith. 

Yes.  Foruierly  I  did  rot  hear  of  it,  but  now  I  find 
some.     The  movement  has  entered  a  ditferent  phase. 

They  are  very  few. 


Quest  ion. 

(12,526.;  I  suppose  there  is  a  temperance  party  in 
India  who  would  like  to  do  away  with  all  alcohol, 
opium,  hemp,  and  everything  ? 


(12,527  )   Some  of  them  ? 

(12,528.)  There  are  some,  but  the}'  ai'e  few? 

183.  On    the     subject    of    the    disposition    of 


the  people  of  India  the  Indians 
themselves  are  the  best  witnesses.  We  think  it  right,  however,  to  notice  the  opinions 
expressed  by  European  witnesses  in  India  on  the  question  of  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  prohibition  except  for  medical  purposes,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  such 
a  measure  would  be  accepted  by  the  masses  of  the  Indian  people.  The  only  class  which 
appeared  in  any  considerable  number  before  us  to  advocate  the  measure,  and  to  declare 
that  it  could  be  enforced  without  causing  discontent  or  political  danger  was  that  of  the 
European  and  American  missionaries.  But  though  their  number  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  witnesses  of  any  other  class  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society,  we 
are  bound  to  observe  that  these  witnesses  represent  but  very  partially  the  general  body  of 
missionaries  in  India.  They  belong  chiefly  to  American  or  Canadian  denominations  of 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  or  Baptist  churches,  which  contain  little  more  than  7  per 
ceni;.  of  the  total  number  of  Protestant  converts,  and  which  are  believed  to  make  total 
abstinence  a  rule  of  church  discipline.  Their  views  are  not  shared  by  the  members 
of  other  denominations  who  gave  evidence  before  us,  and  are  specifically  disclaimed 
by  missionaries  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  which  comprises  between  50  and  60 
per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  cominunity.     The  marked  abstention  from  advocacy  of  the 
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J#9asur©,,pa  t\^e  pa,rt  of  tlie  Eoman  Catholic  and  Syrian  Churolies,  the  oldest,  and 
lai^gest  in  the  comitry,  which  pontiiin  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  Christians  of  India,  has 
also  to  be  taken  intp  consideration. 

184.  Irrespective,  however,  of  the  comparatively  small  extent  to  which  the  missionary  ^  4325_o 
witnesses   in   favour  of  prohibition   represent   their    fellow  labourersi  we   have  had 
oceasion  to  note  the  inadequate  experience  on  which  the  opinion  of  some  of  these 
witnesses  is  based.     We  fully  recognise  the  sincerity  of  their  purpose,  and  there  are  no  1 7,252, S669. 
doubt,  amongst  them  men  who  have  given  sufficient  time  and  ytudy  to  the  subject  to  njhl^ftln-iie, 
entitle  their  opinion  to  respeofe,  but  in  many  cases  the  witnesses  had  only  short  ex  peri-  iv^'isir^' 
ence  in  India,  and  it  would  seem  that  their  attention  had  not  been  directed  to  the  effects  ^'^!w^m, 
of :  opium  until  aiaiecent  period i  and  in  connexion  with  the   mo,vement  against  its  use  Iwrl'Mflsef'' 
in  India.     Dr.  McKee  stated  plainly  iwhat  many  of  the  witnesses  of  the,  class,  to  which  ali:?^  IS' 
hei  refers  confirmed  in 'their  testimony  •  before  us,  naniely,  that  until  special  attention  Itm-Zf!''^' 
had;  been  called  to  the  matter,  it  had' not. forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  missionary  llwrSeg. 
workers.:  <  w       m  ■,-.>;         ■ .   i      ■'•■.■,: 

185.  Ih'considering  the  j^uropeaii  opinion  which  has  l>een  expres,sed  on  the  qufestidn 

of  prohibition,  we  have  to  take  iiito  accoiint  the  Views  of  important  clashes,  such  as  the  n- p.  439-525. 
leading  mercantile  bodies  in  India,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  ol  Bengal,  Upper  India,  loS'.ioS; 
and  Bombay,  and  the  community  of  planters,  who  are  necessarily  in  close  contact  with  ll^llll^K^' 
large    classes    of   the   Native    community.      These  are    emphatically    adverse    to    the  J^^l^^^ 
proposed   restrictive   measure.     A   number  of    Government  officials,    with  long    and  jj-il^^^ig^^ 
varied  experience  of  the  country,    also    gave   evidence  to  the  same  effect,     Some  of  j^^-J^-L^ljg  ' 
these  occupy  posts  of  the  highest  responsibility  under  the  Crown,  and  cannot  therefore  vS,om'. 
be  held  to  speak  without  due  knowledge  and  deliberation.     We  quote,  for  example, 
from  the  testimony  of    Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite,   Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Norfch- 
West  Provinces  and  Oudh  : — 

Question.  Answer. 

14,888.  *  *  *  May  I  ask  in  what  way  mi   expies-  I   Luiclei'stand  the  President  to  mean  an    expression    111.14,888. 

sion  of  popular  opinion  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  against  opium  ;  thnt  if  there  had  been  a  strong  feeling 
this  country?  against  the  use   of   opium  there  would   have    been   a 

popular  expression  of  that  feeling.  I  think  it  woukl 
have  come  to  light  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  agita- 
tion against  cow-killing  and  sj  on  comes  to  light. 
There  would  have  been  movements  of  the  people. 
As  I  said  before,  I  think  the  popular  feeling  of  this 
country  is  much  more  felt  than  heard.  The  public 
opinion  or  popular  feeling  that  you  see  in  the  news- 
papers may  or  may  not  bu  public  opinion,  but  the 
real  public  opinion  pf  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
have  no  means  of  making  themselves  heard,  is  always 
felt. 

The  same  authority  went  further  in  expressing  the  opinion,  that  to  fine  and  III.  14,852. 
ultimately  commit  to  gaol  a  very  considerable  number  of  people  for  what  thej^  would 
not  regard  as  a  crime,  would  cause  great  discontent.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  iii.  18,147. 
Sir  Denis  Fitzpatrick,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab.  He  warned  us  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  opium  would  be  a  hazardous  experiment,  and 
would  create  an  amount  of  discontent  which  the  British  Government  could  not  afford 
to  arouse.  This  deliberate  opinion  of  high  officials  entrusted  with  the  responsibilty  of 
governing  between  60  and  70  millions  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  in  India  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  great  mass  of  the  evidence  given  by  private  individuals  and  officials, 
by  Europeans  as  well  as  Natives  of  the  country. 

186.  The  conclusions   at  which  we  have  arrived  in  this  Section  of  our  Report,  may  Summary  of 
be  summed  up  as  follows  : — The  moral  and  physical  effects  of  the  opium   habit  in  conclusions 
British  India  and  the  Protected  States   are  not  of  such   a  character  as  to  call  for  the  regarding 
enforcement  of  prohibition  except  for  medical  purposes.     The  effects  in  China,  j  adging  '''^°  i  i  w  . 
from  the  evidence,  are  comparable  to   the  effects  of  the  alcohol  habit  in  the  Unitei 
Kingdom.     Kor  would  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  Bengal  opium  permanently  or 
materially  diminish  the  opium  habit  in  China.     The   moral  objections  which  have  been 

raised  against  the  present  system  do  not,  therefore,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  appear 
to  bo  strong.  On  the  other  hand,  the  obstacles,  administrative,  financial,  and  political, 
to  a  system  of  prohibition*  appear  to  us  to  be  at  present  insurmountable.  Prohibition 
could  not  be  extended  to  the  Protected  States  ;  nor  could  the  existing  arrangements  for 
transit  of  Malwa  opium  for  export  to  China  and  the  Far  Jilast  be  terminated  with 
iustice.     On  the   other  hand,  prohibition  applied  to  British  Provinces  only  would  be 
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ineffective  and  exceedingly  troublesome  ;  for  the  Protected  States  wliicli  export  Malwa 
opium  could  before  long  produce  enough  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bengal  supply  now 
sent  to  China,  and  the  production  of  opium  in  all  Protected  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  smuggled  into  British  districts  for  illicit  consumption,  would  be  greatly 
encouraged.  It  would  be  impossible  to  provide  in  British  India  a  dispensing  agency 
which  could  supply  the  medical  and  check  the  non-medical  demani  with  the  necessary 
promptitude  and  discrimination. 

The  results  of  reducing  the  production  of  Bengal  opium  to  the  quantity  required 
for  medical  purposes  would  be  disastrous  to  the  finances  of  British  India  and  injurious 
to  a  large  number  of  the  poorest  cultivators. 

Prohibition  of  opium  would  probably  lead  to  the  increased  use  of  other  stimulants 
more  likely  to  prove  deleterious  to  the  people  of  India. 

Finally,  the  great  mass  of  Native  opinion  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  measure, 
and  we  consider  it  established  by  the  bulk  of  the  evidence,  European  and  Native, 
oflBcial  and  non-official,  that  the  authoritative  imposition  of  prohibition  by  the  British 
Government  would  be  keenly  resented  by  the  races  among  whom  the  use  of  opium  is 
customary ;  would  be  generally  regarded  with  dislike  and  suspicion  as  an  act  of 
unnecessary  interference,  and  would  be  followed  by  widespread  discontent. 
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SECTION  VII.' 

Changes  short  of  Total  Prohibition. 

187.  The  last  head  of  the  Order  of  Eeference  left  for  our  consideration  is  the  fourth, 
which  runs  as  follows :  "  "Whether  any  change  short  of  total  prohibition  should  be 
"  made  in  the  system  at  present  followed  for  regulating  and  restricting  the  opium 
"  traffic,  and  for  raising  a  revenue  therefrom." 

188.  The  question  of  substituting  private  enterprise  and  an  export  duty  for  the  official  Substitution 
agency  and  State  monopoly  by  which  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  wholesale  sale  of  o^  private 
Bengal  opium  are  now  controlled,  is  one  which  must  be  noticed,  but  we  think  it  unneces-  g  n  al"'^  *  ^ 
sary  to  argue  it  at  length.     The  same  question  has  been  carefully  considered  on  former  monopoly, 
occasions  and  always  with  the  same  result.     In  the  Appendices  to  our  Proceedings  ll.p. 381-82. 
will  be  found  a  paper  giving  an   account    of  previous   proposals   in  this    direction, 
including  extracts  from  a  Despatch  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  during  the  Vice- royalty  of  Lord  Ripon,  dealing  with  this  particular  -j^^  gjg  of 
question  of  the  substitution  of  private  enterprise  for  State  agency.     We  quote  from  19th  Dec. 
the  Despatch  the  following  passages,  showing  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Government  I88I. 

of  India  had  arrived,  and  in  which  we  concur : —  ^^^^^^5"'°' 

IJcJv    or 

"  27.  We  sliall  revert  to  this  question*  later,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  possibility  of  substituting  any      882. 
other  system  for  that  which  is  at  present  in  force  in  Bengal.     In  the  meanwhile  we  hold  that  the  following 
positions  have  been  made  good  : — 

"  (1.)  The  objections  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society,  so  long  as  their  policy  is  confined  to  a  mere  change  in  the 
manner  under  which  the  opium  revenue  is  raised,  are  purely  theoretical. 

"  (2.)  In  order  that  that  policy  should  have  any  chance  of  effecting  some  practical  good,  it  must  embrace 
within  its  scope,  not  only  the  cessation  of  any  direct  connexion  between  tlie  Indian  Government 
and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  opium,  but  the  total  suppression  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
in  India. 

"  (3.)  The  economical  objections  to  the  present  system  under  which  the  opium  revenue  is  raised  may  be 
admitted,  but  the  moral  objections  will  be  increased  if  the  economical  objections  are  removed. 
Nothing  would  so  much  tend  to  the  further  demoralisation  of  the  Chinese  as  fre(5-trade  in  opium. 

"  (3.)  As  to  whether  it  is  more  immoral  to  raise  a  revenue  by  the  direct  action  of  Government  than  to  raise 
it  indirectly  by  taxing  private  individuals,  the  question  is  one  on  which  considerable  differences  of 
opinion  may  exist.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  mere  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former 
system,  whilst  it  would  probably  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Indian  tax-payers,  would  do  no 
t^ood,  and  would  almost  certainly  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  to  the  population  of  China, 
"   *  *  #  *  *  * 

„  yi^  #  *  *  *  *  * 

"  V.  The  substitution  of  private  agency  in  Bengal  for  a  Government  monopoly  would  be  possible.  The 
change  is,  however,  to  be  deprecated,  inasmuch  as  the  consequence  would  inevitably  be  either  to 
involve  a  loss  of  revenue,  which  the  Government  of  India  would  be  quite  unable  to  afford,  or  to 
extend  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  to  intensify  those  evils  which  it  is  proposed  to  remedy. 
It  would  involve,  moreover,  a  serious  risk  that  the  use  of  opium  would  become  far  more  prevalent 
than  at  present  in  India  itself.  We  cannot,  therefore,  recommend  that  so  hazardous  an  experiment 
which  would  almost  certainly  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  which  it  is  very  improbable  would  effect 
any  good,  should  be  tried  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  tax-payers." 

Private  enterprise  and  capital  are  now  so  ready  to  turn  to  any  industry  which 
shows  a  chance  of  profit  that  it  is  possible,  and  by  many  believed  to  be  certain, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  would  result  in  greatly  increased  production.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  if  private  enterprise  were  allowed  it  would  have  to  be  treated 
fairly.  Moreover,  the  formation  of  new  vested  interests  in  the  production  of  Bengal 
opium  would  shackle  the  Government,  which  under  the  present  system  is  in  the  freest 
possible  position  to  change  its  policy  to  meet  any  alteration  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  China  or  in  the  circumstances  and  disposition  of  the  people  of  India. 
Our  conclusion  therefore  is  that  the  Bengal  Opium  Department,  which  by  its  Behar 
and  Benares  agencies,  controls  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  Bengal  opium, 
should  be  maintained. 

189.  We  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  such  improvements  as  have  been  suggested 
in  the' working  of  the  Opium  Department.  We  think  it  right  to  mention  here  that  at 
Calcutta,  Mr.  Alexander,  the  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  suppression  of  the  opium 
traffic,  informed  us  that  he  had  received  information  which  led  him  to  believe  that 


II.  2588. 


*  That  is    to  the  relative  morality  of  the  direct  connexion  of  the  Government  with  the  opium  trade  and 
the  mere  taxation  of  the  exports  of  the  drug. 
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the  ryots  of  Behar  were  carrying  on  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  at  a  loss,  under 
some  pressnv(^  exercised  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  Opium  department.  We  recorded 
such  evidenje  as  could  be  produced  at  Patna  and  elsewhere  on  this  point,  and 
having  made  inquiries  from  many  independent  witnesses  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
knowledge  and  authority  on  this  subjefet^  'we  '  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cultivators  are  free,  and  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  they  are  free,  to  engage 
to  cultivate  poppy  or  not.  There  may  be  here  and  there  cases  m  the  Behar  Agency 
in  which  pressure  has  been  exircised  by  subordinates,  but  we  believe  thetn  to  be  quite 
exceptional.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we '  are  deialin'g  with  more  than  a  million 
cultivators,  and  if  there  had  been  any  substantial  grounds  of  complain b,  it  is  certain 
they  would  have  been  brought  more  prominently  to  thU  notice  of  theComimissidn. 
The  evidence  shows  that,  as  a  fact,  large  numbers  of  cultivators  have  from  time  to 
time  given  up  cultivation.  On  the  whole,  poppy  caltivation,  is  decicjedly  popular  with 
the  class  of  tenants  who  usually  engage  in  it,  and  is  more  profitable  to  them  than 
the  cultivation  of  other  crops  which  could  take  its  place.  It  is  a  favourite  crop  in 
particular  with  the  small  tenant^  of  the  lower  castes,  whose  women  and  children  take 
part  in  field  work,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  licenses  are  refused  -to  any  of  them 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  cultivation  it  is  considered  a  serious  hardship.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  representations  made  to  the- Commission  by  compara,tively  few  culti- 
vators, that  the  price  paid  by  Governpaentj  for  the  crude  opium  is  too  low,  seriously 
militates  against  this  conclusion.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  feeling,  that  the  price  is 
too  low,  should  influence  so  large  a  body  of  cultivators  unable  to  sell  except  to  the 
agents  of  a  State  monopoly,  and  bound  to  accept  the  price  which  the,  State  chooses 
to  oflPer.  But  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  shared  by  many  disinterested  people,  oflScials 
and  non-officials,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  may  be  well  founded,  as  the  price  of  the 
crude  opium  has  for  many  years  remained  stationary,  while  the  prices  of  other 
produce,  the  cost  of  cattle  and  the  value  of  labour  have  been  rapidly  rising.,  we 
think  therefore,  that  the  Grovemment  of  India  should  bdleft  a  perfectly  free  hand 
to  fix,  from  time  to  time,  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  cultivators,  and  we' understand 
that  since  we  left  India  the  pricp  has  been  raised. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Haridas  Veharidas,  has  recommended  that  the  Grovernment  of 
India  should  be  asked  to  issue  a"  general  notification  throughout  the  poppy  growing 
districts  in  British  provinces  to  the  effect  that  no  one  is  botmd  to  cultivate  this  crop, 
unless  he  may  wish  to  do  so.  We  are  of  opinion,  as  already  stated,  that  the  culti- 
vators, as  a  body,  are  fully  aware  that  the  matter  is  within  their  own  discretion,  and  a 
foriial  notice  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary,  though  we  see  no  objection  to 
its  issue,  if  the  Government  of  India  should  consider  it  desirable. 

190.  With  regard  to  the  area  under  cultivation,  there  appears  to  have  been  some  not 
unnatural  misconception  on  this  subject,  which  finds  expression  in  the  Resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  praying  Your  Majesty  to  appoint  the  present  Commission. 
It  appears  that  in  the  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  April  1891,  statements 
were  made  by  M]-.  W.  H.  Smith,  at  that  time  the  Leader  of  the  House,  and  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  temporaiily  representing  the  India  Office,  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Government  tp  dimin,ish  the  area  under  poppy  cultivation.  It 
appears  from  the  papers  presented  to  us  by  the  Governaient  of  India,  that  there  had 
been  large  variations  iji  acreage  duriug  the  years  1883-84  to,  1892-93,  and  the  actual 
acreage  in  the  year  1889-90  was  482,557,  fis  against  505,843  in  1883-84  and  594,921 
in  the  year  1885-SG.     We  were  informed,  however,  by  Sir  David  Barbour  that : — 

'  '■  The  real  re:jsf)u  was,  that  wo  liiid  M:ry  good  crops  for  a  number  of  yurs,  and,  as  we  did  not  want  to  sell 
more  than  .'i  ciTt'iii]  ;imoniit,  and  a  considerabh-  qnantily  of  opium  had  aceiaaulalt (I  in  the  reserve,  it  was  liot 
iicees,,ar\-,  in  order  to  supply  the  ordirL-iry  amount, 'tlirtt  the  Usual  area  should  he  put  under  cultivation."  '    ' 

The  Moral  and  Material  Progress  Reports  on  India,  ah  finally  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, confirm  this  view,  and  an  explanation  to  the  .same  effect  was  given  in  the 
Ilou.^e  of  Commons  'by' Sir  J.  Gorst  a  few  days  after  the  discussion  above  men- 
tioned. A  passage  from  the  Indian  Financial  Statement  for  the  year  1891-92  had 
been  quoted  as  indicating  that  a  rise  in  the  revenue  was  to  be  expected,  upon  which 
he  remarked  that  "  the  statement  of  Sir  David  Barbour  no  doubt  6ipressed  correctly 
"  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India."  It  appears,  therefore,  that  on  the  part  of 
Sir  J.  Fergusson  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  a,  temporary  fiscal  expedient,  .was 
regarded  as  indicating  a  new  departure  m  the  direction  of  a  fixed  policy  of  restriction."^ 

101.  Wo  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  India  or  the  motives  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  actuated.  Had 
we  considered  that  the  use  of  the  drug  in  China  depended  upon  the  supply  received  from 

*   A  Note  OD  this  subject  is  appended  to  our  Report  (p.  ). 
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lEdia,  md  iad  it  been  sbowc  that  consumption  of  opium  in  Cbina  was  the  cause  of 
sucli  moral  and  physical  degradation  to  tbg^t  country  as  to  make  it  incumbent  upon 
the  Government  of  India  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at  all  hazards,  we  should  have  made  a 
recommendation  to  this  effect.^  Taking  the  view  ,pf  the  question  that  we  do,  we  are 
content  to  lepive  it  to  the  adnlinistrative  experience  of  the  Government  of  India  tp 
decide,  from  time  to  time,  the  area  which  shall  be  put  under  poppy,, having  regard  to 
the  ii:^ijerest8  of  the  cultivators,  and  the  desirability,  in  the  case  of  a  drug  specially 
liable  to  abuse j  ot  raising  revenue  by  a  high  restrictive  price,  rather  than  by  a  large 
and  cheap  supply.  The  limitation  of  the  area  for  production  of  Bengal  opium  will 
tend  to  keep  up  the  price  of  Indian  opium  generally^  and' so  obviate  the  necessi'ty  for 
reducing  the  transit  duty  on  Malwa  opium,  which  would  arise  in  the  case  of  a  fall  of 
the  price  in  China  and  elsewhere.  i        ,  .        ; 

192.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Bengal  Opium  Department,  we  wish  to,,  make  Suggestions 
some  further  remarks  as  to  th^,.  system  upon  which  it  is  worked...  We  came  to  the  ^'."*lie' 
conclusion  on  the.  whole  that  the  systeni  was  goqd,  and.lihatiit  was,  well  worked  by  department. 
a    Jnjmane  and   cgireful    body    of  '  officers.       l^T;i,t  ,  spnap  ,  irriegular   and  ,  objectionable  lll.  ]  2,079, 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  subo;rdiftates  w^re  brought, tp.onr  notice  at  Patn.;a.     These  12,396-454, 
were  not  serious,  but  they  indicated,  a, p^.rtain,ampnpt  of  .laxity  in  the  management  of  ]^'^°^\aq 
the  working  of  the,  Behar  ,j^gency,  ,and  in  connexion  with  this,  subjeqtuW'e  think,  i^  354.         ' 
desirable  that. the  Government  of  Indjia  should  again  consider  the  recommendations 
made  by  a  Commission  appointed, by  them  in   1883,   after  a  thorough  examination  v.  App.  I. 
of   the   working   of    the   I)epartment.      Sonie  o^"   those  ,r^com^lendations  have  been  pp.  6, 19,22, 
carried  into  effect  more  or  less  completely,  particularly  in  the  B^enares  Agency ;  but  *£:  ,,  ,^. 
others,  though  not  rejected  by.  the  Government,  appear  to  haye  been  held  over  for  one  43  '    "' 
of  two  reasons,  either  because  they  would  increase  the  cost  of  establishment,  or, because 
they  would linyolve  the  revision    0;^,  th^   ex;^8,ting  Jaw.     The   full  develppment  in  the  li.  2948. 
Benares  Agency  of  the  system  of  dpaling  dir^qt,,wit.h  thq, cultivators  ;  the  extension  of  m.  12,326. 
the  same  system  to  the  Behar  Agency,  £!,nd  the  better  payment  of  the  inferior  J!*Jative 
ofl&cials,  known  as  the   Kothi  establishments,    seem  to  be  the  reforms  most  required 
and  most  likely  to  benefit  the  cultivator.     ,      ,  ,    , 

193.  We  have  no  proposals  to  make  for  the  alteration  of  the  special  local  systems  for 
the  production  and  supply  of  opium  which  prevail  in  the  Punjab,  and  in  the  small 
territory  of  Ajmer-Merwara.  We  have  explained  in  the  second  Section  of  our  Report 
what  those  systems  are,  and  the  reasons  for  their  being  exceptional.  Nor  have 
we  any  changes  to  suggest  in  respect  to  the'  Malwa  opium  trade,  but  we  wish, 
to  say  that  we  are  not  sure  that  the,  transit  duty  has  not  sometimes  been  imposed  or 
maintained  at  rates  higher  than  is  compatible  with  equity.  We  think  the  Government 
of  India  should  not  be  in  any  way  prevented  from  lowering  the  rate  of  duty,  whenever 
it  thinks  that  course  necessary  in  justice  to  the  States  and  individuals  concerned  in 
this  trade.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  of  India  to  reduce  the  rate 
unnecessarily. 

194.  Some  changes  in  the  system  of  retail  vend  have  been  proposed  in  the  course  Question  of 
of  our   Proceedings.      A   suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  sale  of  the   drug    should  employing 
be  intrusted  to  salaried  vendors,  having  no  direct  interest  in  the   quantity  sold.     We  ^^^^^'i 
have  considered  this  suggestion  with  care,  and  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  adopt  salaries, 
it.     It  would  not   be    possible  to  secure  the  services  of  trustworthy  agents,  and  the  I.  p.  163. 
trouble  and  cost  of  checking  their  sales,  and  recovering  from  them  the  money  due 

and  opium  unexpended  would  be  immense.  They  would  be  as  likely  as  the  present 
vendors  to  sell  smuggled  opium,  and  would  not  have  the  same  motives  or  the  same 
power  as  vendors  of  the  commercial  class  for  helping  Government  to  check  smuggling. 
To  explain  this  last  argument  we  must  repeat  that  at  present  opium  is  taxed  twice 
before  it  reaches  the  vendor.  Bengal  opium  is  taxed  first  by  the  artificial  price  at 
which  it  is  issued  to  the  vendors  by  Government.  Malwa  opium,  whether  used  in 
Bombay,  Madras,  or  the  Punjab,  has  to  pay  the  transit  duty;  while,  in  the  last- 
named  province,  the  local-grown  opium  is  subject  to  acreage  duty.  The  licensed 
vendors  are  everywhere  also  subject  to  a  second  tax  in  the  shape  of  the  heavy  sums  which 
they  pay  to  Government  for  their  monopoHes  of  retail  vend ;  and  this  they  cannot 
evade  under  the  present  system  by  using  smuggled  opium.  Under  the  proposed  system 
the  vendors  would  not  pay  this  second  tax  at  all ;  the  Government  would  everywhere 
be  obliged  to  supply  opium  direct  to  the  salaried  vendors,  and  the  price  to  the  public 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  rate  fixed  by  Government,  which  would  necessarily  be 
very  high.   It  would,  therefore,  be  extremely  profitable  to  these  vendors  to  sell  smuggled 
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opium ;  and  even  if  they  refrained  from  doing  this  themselves,  they  would  have  no 
motive  for  finding  out  whether  other  persons  dealt  in  such  opium,  or  for  incurring 
the  risk  and  odium  of  giving  information  against  them.  Other  reasons  might  be  given, 
but  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  question  at  greater  length,  as  we 
consider  that  the  arrangements  for  retail  vend  of  opium  in  India  are  suflBciently 
restrictive,  and  that  looking  to  the  medical  and  non-medical  requirements  of  the 
people  and  their  disposition  in  the  matter,  it  is  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  make  the 
regulations  more  severe. 

195.  The  remarks  we  have  hitherto  made,  refer  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  opium  in 
India.  We  think,  however,  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  common 
and  old- established  habit  of  taking  opium  in  the  form  of  pills  or  infusions,  and  the 
comparatively  rare  and  novel  habit  of  smoking  preparations  of  opium,  known  as 
chandtt  or  madah. 

Though  opium-smoking  is  regarded  as  disreputable,  we  doubt  whether  public  feeling 
in  British  India  would  approve  of  severe  and  inquisitorial  measures  of  repression. 
Moreover,  a  law  aimed  at  opium-smoking  in  private  houses  could  only  be  made 
effective  if  it  permitted  domiciliary  visits  by  the  police,  and  any  system  involving 
such  visits  would  be  liable  to  abuse  in  a  much  greater  degree  in  India  than  in 
Europe.  Public  opinion  would  not,  perhaps,  be  opposed  to  legislation  against  the  use 
of  rooms  as  smoking  saloons,  either  by  the  public  generally  or  by  so-called  clubs.  We 
think  this  is  a  measure  which  might  be  considered  by  the  Government  of  India,  but 
we  understand  that  experienced  officers  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest 
legislation  which  would  be  effective  and  yet  not  open  to  many  objections.  We  believe 
that  the  same  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  regard  to  the  lower  kinds  of  clubs, 
where  liquor  is  sold,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

While  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  measures  of  restrictive  legislation,  we  are 
in  favour  of  making  it  difficult  for  smokers  of  chandu  and  madak  to  indulge  in  the 
habit.  We  recommend  that  the  Government  should  abandon  in  all  provinces  the 
licensing  of  shops  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  preparations,  showing, 
thereby,  that  they  are  in  sympathy  with  public  opinion.  In  the  Panjab,  Bombay, 
North- Western  Provinces  andOudh,  this  has  already  been  done,  and  in  those  provinces, 
individuals,  though  they  may  manufacture  the  preparations  for  their  own  use,  are  not 
permitted  to  possess  a  larger  amount  than  180  grains  weight.  We  recommend  that 
these  provisions  l.-e  extended  to  the  other  provinces  of  British  India.  The  manu- 
facture of  small  quantities  by  private  persons  is  wasteful,  and  the  process  tedious. 
Only  confirmed  smokers,  therefore,  are  likely  to  incur  the  expense  and  trouble.  The 
general  adoption  of  this  system,  which  is  undoubtedly  repressive,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
enforced,  will  tend  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  habit,  and  lead,  it  may  be  hoped,  to 
its  ultimate  extinction. 


EBPORT.  73 


SECTION  ym. 

Opium  Arrangements  in  Burma. 

Introductory. 

196.  When  certain  members  of  the  Commission  were  deputed  to  hold  sittings  in  Bnrma  ^l?^  of  the 
the  system  of  excise  of  opium  in  that  province  was  in  a  state  of  transition.     In  the  ^°1""T 
part  of  the  country  known  as  Lower  Burma,  whioh  had  been  under  British  rule  for  Burma. 
two  generations  or  more,  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  Indian  system  of  opium 
Excise  had  been  maintained  from  the  first  with  some  varying  differences  of  detail.    When, 
however,  Upper  Burma  was  annexed  in  1885,  a  special  system  was  provisionally  imposed, 
founded  on  the  custom  under  native  rule,  and  this,  in  respect  to  people  of  Burmese  race, ; 
was  of  a  prohibitory  nature.     In  1891-3,  the  Local  Grovernment,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Goverament  of  India,  decided  to  strengthen  and  maintain  the  new  or  prohibitory 
system  in  Upper  Burma,  and  to  ertend  it  with  some  modifications  to  Lower  Burma. 

197.  Although  the  new  system  had  not  actually  come  into  force  in  Lower  Burma 
when  the  deputation  arrived,  yet  an  immediate  date  had  been  fixed  and  all  necessary 
measures  had  been  taken  for  its  introduction.  It  was  therefore  the  new  system  which 
had  to  be  considered  and  reported  on ;  and  having  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  order 
of  reference,  it  was  evident  that  the  principal  point  on  which  an  opinion  was  required 
from  the  Commission  in  Burma  was  whether  the  new  system  appeared  to  go  far  enough 
in  i;he  direction  of  prohibition  and  restriction,  and  whether  it  would  be  better  to  make 
the  prohibitive  provisions  apply  to  non-Burmans  as  well  as  to  Burmans. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  positioc,  the  deputation  came  to  a  resolution 
as  to  the  evidence  which  it  was  desirable  to  take,  which  jwas  expressed  as  follows 
by  the  officiating  Chairman  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  sitting  in  Burma  : — 

"  We  consulted  together  on  our  way  here,  and  before  beginning  our  proceedings  I 
think  it  will  be  convenient  to  put  upon  record  what  our  intentions,  as  at  present 
advised,  are  as  to  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  we  are  about  to  conduct  in  Burma.  We  do 
not  intend  to  go  into  the  arguments  for  or  against  the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  or 
possession  of  opium  by  Burmans  in  Upper  Burma,  or  for  and  against  the  same  prohi- 
bition in  Lower  Burma  modified  by  the  exceptions  in  the  case  of  habitual  consumers 
holding  certificates.  We  accept  the  fact  that  that  policy  has  been  adopted  and  will 
have  to  be  tested  by  experience.  We  do  intend  to  go  into  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  exclusion  of  non-Burmans  from  the  prohibition,  and  to  take  what  evidence 
is  available  as  to  the  effect  on  them  of  the  moderate  and  immoderate  habits  of  opium 
smoking  and  opium  eating,  and  as  to  how  far  continued  moderation  in  either  habit  is 
usual  or  the  reverse.  We  want  this  evidence  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Chinese.  We  also  want  to  inquire  into  the  prospects  of  opium  being  successfully 
smuggled  into  Upper  and  Lower  Burma  from  China  or  India,  and  as  to  the  existing  or 
proposed  arrangements  to  prevent  it ;  also  as  to  the  degree  to  which  prosecutions  for 
illicit  possession  or  other  breaches  of  the  Opium  Act  have  been  lately  necessary  and 
are  likely  to  be  necessary  in  future  under  the  new  system." 

198.  In  examining  witnesses,  the  purport  of  the  above  resolution  was  generally  kept 
in  mind,  but  evidence  which  witnesses  came  prepared  to  give  as  to  the  particular  effect 
of  the  opium  habit  on  Burmans  was  not  excluded,  and  was  seen  to  be  wanted  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  diflerent  treatment  of  non-Burmans  and  other  questions 
on  which  an  opinion  had  to  be  formed,  and  the  important  correspondence  containing 
the  inquiry  made  in  1891,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  system,  was  put  in  by 
the  GrovernmeKt  of  India  after  the  deputation  arrived  in  Burma,  and  was  found  to 
contain  statements  and  counter-statements  upon  which  it  was  desirable  to  cross- 
exiamine  some  of  the  officers  concerned  in  that  inquiry  who  appeared  before  the 
Commission. 

199    The  deputation  held  altogether  eight  sittings  in  Burma,  six  at  Kangoon,  and  two  Course  of 
at  Mandalay,  and  examined  38  witnesses,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Fryer,  the  officiating  proceedings. 
Chief  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  Financial  Commissioner.      Of   these  38 
witnesses   25   were   selected   to   attend  by  Mr.  Fryer  in   the  way  described  in  his 
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evidence.  Mr.  Scott,  Your  Majesty's  Minister  at  Bangkok,  and  Mr.  Warry,  the 
Adviser  on  Chidfese  affairs  to  the  Local  Administration,  who  wore  unable  to  appear 
before  the  deputation,  were  requbiited  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  forward 
statements  of  their  views.  Thesa< 'statements  :lvere  received  and  are  printed  in 
our  Appendices.  Mr.  Scott  was  employed  in  the  Shan  States  for  several  years, 
and  there  made  a  special  study  of  the  opium  question,  and  Mr.  Warry  was  said 
to  be  a  particularly  competent  witness  as  regards  the  Chinese.  A  similar  statement 
was  obtained,  at  the  request  of  the  Chaijinan,  from  Mr.  Hjldebrand,  who  was 
pronounced,  by  Mr.  ^^meaton,  the  Financial  Commissioner,  to  be  the  officer  raost 
conapetent,  in  his  judgment,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  question  of:  opiuni  cousumption 
■  among  the  Shans.     This  statement,  also,  appears  in  our  Appendices. 

'200.  In  addition  to  this  evidence,  certain  Memoranda  were  submitted  by  the  Local 
Government.  '  In  these  the  new  system  of  Excise  on  opium  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Biirina  is  described,  and  information  is  supplied  regarding  the  routes  by  which  opium 
cah'be.and  is  at  present  smuggled  into  the  country,  with,  details  of  the  cases  in 
Which  convictions  have  been  obtained  in  criminal  prosecutions  for  smuggling  from 
China,  the  Shan  States,  Eastern  Karenni,  and  Siam,  in  the  three  and  a  half  years 
between  Januai*y  1st,  1890,  and  30ch  June  1S93;  an  account  is  also  given  of  the 
policy  of  the  Local  Administration  in  regard  to  opium  in  former  years;  and  state- 
ments showing  the.  existing  Excise  Establishment  in  Upper  Burma,  and  the  existing 
and  proposed  Excise  Establishments  in  Lower  Burma  ;  and  the  number  of  persons 
arrested,  convicted,  and  imprisoned  under  the  Opium  Act  in  Upper  Burma  in  each 
year  since  1889-90,  and  the  number  of  persons  brought  to  trial  and  convicted  for 
oiTencds  against  the  Opium  Act  in  Lower  Burma  in  each  year  from  1884  to  1892. 

.Copies  of  the ,  co;rrespon  deuce  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Chief 
Commieisioner  regarcling  the  decision  to  extend  to  Lower  Burma,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, the  prohibitiye  system  that  was  in  force  in  Upper  Burma,  and  the  Rules  under 
the  Opium  Ace,  which  have  been  framed  to  give  efi'ect  tu  that  decision,  were  presented 
to  the  Deputation  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  will  bo  fou7id  in  our 
Appendices. 
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Historical  Account  of  Opium  Excise  Systems  in  Lower  Burma. 

-  201.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  new  system  it  seems  necessary  to  give 
a  short  historical  account  of  the  opium  question  in  Burma,  and  of  the  systems  of 
Excise  on  opijim  which  have  been  enforced  from  annexation  in  Upper  and  Lower 
.Burma  respectively.  The  use  of  opium  was  known  in  Lower  Burma  before  the 
introduction  of  British  rule.  It  is  on  record  that  Csesar  Fredericke,  a  Venetian 
merchant,  traded  in  opium  tfi  Pegu,  the  central  and  most  important  part  of  Lower 
Burma,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  and  remained  there  selling  opium 
for  two  years  apparently  without  any  himirance  or  concealment.  Barbosa,  also, 
mentions  that  opium  was  an  article  of  trade  between  Caml)ay  and  both  Pegu  and 
Ava.  Ralph  Fitch,  the  first  Englishman  who  visited  Burmtt,  mentions  that  Camljay 
(i.e.,  Malwa)  opium  was  one  of  the  few  Indian  commodities  that  was  in  demand  at 
Pegu  i:i  l'.'-'o-91,  and  that  Turkish  opium  was  also  brought  to  the  port  of  Cirion  in 
Pegu  from  Mecca.  The  records  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  also  show  that 
Pegu  was  regarded  as  a  profitable  market  for  opium  in  1013.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  tliat  at  this  time  the' use  of' opium  as  a  stimulant  must  have  existed  in  Burma 
as  it  did  in  i^he  surrounding  countries  of  Asia.  The  special  condemnation  of  the  habit 
by  the  Buddhist  priesthood  and  the  prohibitive  edicts  issued  now  and  again  by  Kings  of 
Burma,  or  of  parts  of  Burma,  seem,  as  in  China,  to  belong  to  some  later  date.  All  we 
know  is  that  the  Buddhist  religion  treats  the  use.  of  all  intoxicants  as  a  breach  of  one 
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of  the  great  commandments ;  that  that  Church  was  a  great  power  in  the  Burmese 
States  ;  that  it  has  in  recent  times  specially  denounced  the  opium  habit,  and  has  now  and 
again  been  supported  in  so  doing  with  spasmodic  energy  by  the  Burmese  Kings  in 
proportion  to  the  influence  exercised  over  them  by  the  Buddhist  hierarchy. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  import  of  opium  into  Lower  Burma  was  ever  pro- 
hibited before  its  annexation  by  the  British  Government,  or  that  the  prohibition  of 
cOnsuaiption  was  ever  more  than  a  religious  law  enforced  upon  tiie  Buddhists  of  Burma 

inquiry  of  1891,  Mr.  Norton, 
Ihnugh    shm'tly  '  before    the 


by  the  Church  and  State  rule  of  Buddhist  Kings.  '  In  the 
Oommissionei'    of'   the"lrra\vaildy    Division,    stated    that, 


annexiation  of  Pe^uan  \l862rithe  pu-niskmentrdf  ideath  w^m  there,  proolliimeclagainisifc 
BurmanS  using  opium,  yefetb©  drug  leould  then  easily  be  obtaibM  at- a  cheaper- ratb 
than  >at  present:  ,  jMonel  thaji  one  of  the  older  Burmese  gentlemen ;Consulted  in  18)78, 
when  Special  inquiries  were  first  instituted  regarding  the' history  of  thei  habit,  admitted 
that  it  had  always  existed  .among  Buripans,  but  said  that  before  annexatipn  it  was  n-  8oo4. 
colifined  to  a' vicious  class  iV'lio  i)factised  it  i a  a  inore  or  less  concealed  way. J,"'       '" 

202.  Turning  now  to  the  history  of  the  subject  in  Lower  Burma  under  British  rule,  Early  excise 
the  Provinces  of'Arakan  and  Tenasserim   in  Lower  Burma  were   annexed '-in  1826,  arrange-  ,. . 
after  the  first  Burmese  war.     They  were  at 'first  attached 'to  the  Bengal  Presidency,  "o^eV° 
and  administered  %y  the  Deputy  GJ-overnor  of  'Bengal,  subject  to  the  control  of  thfe  Bui-ma 
GrOvernor-Greneral  in  Council.     Pegu  was  annexed  in  1852,  after  the  sec6nd  Burm!68e  under  Bri- 
wai*,  bnt  this  Province*  Was  not  placed  under  the  Bengal  Grovernment-,     It -was  admini-  tish  rule, 
stered  by  a  Commissioner  and  GGvernot-Greneral's  Agent  in  direct  ■subordination  to 
the   Grovemor- General  in  Council,  Sir  Arthur,  then  Captain,   PMayre  being   the '-'first 
Commissioner   appointed.     In  1854  the   Bengal  Division  of  the    Presidency  of  Foi-t 
William  was'mad'e  a  separate  province  under  a  Lieutenant-G-ovei?no'^j'  and  in  determining 
his  territorial  jurisdiction  it  wa^  decided  to  exclude  Tenasserim  and  to  place*  the'' ilocal 
administration  of  'that  Province,  like  Pe'ga,.  under  the  direct  cXJiltrol  of  the  Goveirnof- 
General  in  OoUncil. ,    In  1862  the  three  division^  of  Arakan,  Pegu, -and  Tenasserim  were 
formed  into  the  united  Province  of  British  Burma,  and  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  was  appointed 
Chief  Comniissi oner.  '  ,  :,     i.  =    i;  •' 

203- ,  At  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Arakan  and  Tenasserim  b).  1826,  the  retail  sale  of  H-  p-  426.  : 
opium  in  Bengal  appears  to  hiave  bee,n  generally  pon4ucted  under  the, farming  system, 
the  p;rivilege  of  sale  for  specified  tracts  or  districts  being  le^t.  by  tencler  ,or  aucti,crn  tp 
selected  individuals.  ^iThese  farmers  were, bound  to  sell  only.  Excise  opium,  man,u- 
factured  at  the  Government  factories,  issued  to  them  at  a  fixed  price  which  included 
a  duty  over  and  above  the  cost  price  of  the  opium.  Under  this  system  opium  W3,s 
taxed  in  two  ways,  first  by  the  price  the  farmer  paid  for  his  luonopoly,  and  secdndly, 
by  the  price  he  paid  for  the  opium.  The  same  system  was  extended' to  the  territory 
acquired  in  Burma,  and  Bengal  Excise  opium  was  sOld  there  in  the  same  mamifer  ^ 
in  other  parts  of  the  Bengali  Presidency.  This  seems  to  have  beendone  in  ordinai't 
course  without  discussion,  and  without  protest  from' any  quarter.  The  iaumber  of 
shops  allowed  appears  to  have  been  limited,  and  the  sale  to  have  been  confined'  to 
seaport  towns  and  places  where  a  demand  for  the  drug  was  foiiud  to  eisist,,, 

204.    In  1847,  in  order  to'  check  the  traffic  in  illicit  or  smuggled  opium,  which    was  introduction 
found   to    be    prevalent    and    unconti'oUable,  the  farming    system    was  aBolished   in  into  Arakan 
Bengal,  and  licenses  for  the  retail  sale  of  Excise  opium   were  granted,  free  of  charge,,  of  system  of 
to    respectable  and  responsible  persons  throughout  that  part  of  India.     This  made  g^fi^  f ,.gg  ^f 
licit  or  Excise  opium  cheaper,  as  the  only  duty  levied,  on  it  was  included  in  the  price  at  charge; 
which  it  was  issued' to  the  vendors.     These  arrangenietlts  weakened  the  inducemen|;g 
to  smuo-gle  in   other   opiiim.     Arakan,  beitlg  closely  connected  by  land  and  sea  with 
Bengal  proper,  and,  therefore,  specially  open  to   smuggling,  was  subsequently  brought  "-P-^^e. 
under  the   new  system  of  free  licenses.     On  the  other  hand,  Tenasserim,  being  at  a 
distance,  and  separated:  by  what  was  then  the  Burmese  Province  of  Pegu,  was  left  under 
the   old   system^     Pegu,  when  annexed,  was  treated  in  the  same  way.     In  both  Pegu 
and  Tenasserim  it  may  be  said  that  the  opium  was  always  highly  taxed,  and  the  number 
of  shops  strictly  limited,  but  in  Arakan  the  unfortunate  issue  of  licenses  free  of  charge 
for  the  sale  of  opium  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes  which  led  there  to  a  large  increa* 
in  the  consumption    of  the  drug.     It  was  probably  of  this  system,  and  ■  its  abuses, 
that  ap  old  native  resident  of  Arakan  was   thinking  when  he  told  Colonel  S  trover,  as 
reported  by  that  ofiicer  in  the  inquiry  Qf  1891-,  that  he  had  seen-  Government  opium 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  Akyab  in  the  early  days  of  British  rule. 

The  subject  attracted  Sir:  Arthur  Phayre's  attention  shortly  after  his  appointment  W-  p-  556. 
as   Chief  Commissioner  of  the'  Burma  Province*  and  in  1864  he  strongly  condemned 
the    change  of    system  w'hich,  had,  been  introduced  in   Arakan.      "The  Chief  Com--  Parliamentary 
inissioner,"  he  wrote,  "left  Arakan    in  1852.     At  that  time  the  old  system  o;f  farming  alTwfss"/ 
out  the  various  Abkari  shops  existed.     A,  high  price,  was  paid  for  the  privilege,  of  (Commons), 
selling   opium,  ganja,   and  spirits  by  different  farmers.      The  price  tof  the  drug  or 
liquor   was    high   to    the    consumer;    the    consequence    was    that,    although    a   fair 
amount  of  revenue  was  derived  from  the  Abkari,  the  number  of  consumers,  especially 
of  opium,' was  sma;U  ;  they  were  also  prin.Gipally  persons  in  the  seaport. town  of  Akyab 
i     .     The,  Chief  Qpi^niissioiiier  had  Abakan  placed  under,  him  in  1862.     He 
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then  found  that  since  he  was  last  in  that  Province  an  entirely  new  Abkari  system  had 
been  introduced.  Whatever  the  intention  in  doing  so  naay  have  been,  the  effect 
thereof  can  only  be  deemed  deplorable  and  disastrous.  Drinking  spirits  and  smoking 
opium  he  found  had  become  almost  universal  among  the  Arakanese  young  men." 

205.  Measures  were  at  this  time  taken  to  check  and  discourage  the  use  of  opium 
in  British  Burma  ;  free  licenses  were  abolished  in  Arakan,  and  the  system  of  selling  the 
shops  by  auction  was  re-introduced.  In  the  Akyab  and  Kyaukpyu  districts  of  Arakan 
the  number  of  shops  was  reduced  in  1863-64  to  four,  two  in  each  district,  and  in 
Sandoway  all  licenses  were  withdrawn.  In  Tenasserim,  also,  a  practice  which  had  grown 
up  of  permitting  spirits  and  opium  to  be  carried  from  the  shops  at  Maulmain  to  the 
teak  forests  was  put  a  stop  to.  A  code  of  Excise  Rules  considered  suitable  for  the 
Province  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  A.  Phayre  in  1865,  and  was  brought  into  force  with 
effect  from  the  commencement  of  the  financial  year  1866-67.  The  principles  upon 
which  the  administration  was  to  be  conducted  were  thus  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the 
rules. 

"  The  object  of  the  Abkaree  or  Excise  Department  in  British  Burma  is  to  raise  for 
the  public  benefit  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  revenue  from  the  smallest  possible 
consumption  of  spirituous  and  other  liquors  and  intoxicating  drugs  used  by  the 
European  and  the  native  population.  It  is  not  desired  to  extend  the  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors  and  drugs  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  At  the  seaport  towns 
and  at  large  stations  where  there  is  generally  a  considerable  foreign  population  already 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  the  right  to  sell  by  retail  for  consumption 
on  the  premises  intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs  may  be  farmed  or  leased  out  annually  as 
herein-after  provided.  At  no  places  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  the  unrestricted  sale 
of  liquor  or  drugs  allowed  except  on  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  borders  of  the 
Province,  where  it  has  been  found  impossible,  except  by  the  enforcement  of  measures 
which  would  be  vexatious  to  the  whole  population,  to  prevent  the  illicit  sale  of  opium 
brought  from  other  countries." 

With  the  object  of  preventing  the  lessees  of  the  right  of  retail  vend  from  selling 
cheap  smuggled  opium,  they  were  required  by  the  rules  to  take  from  the  Treasury 
a  specified  minimum  quantity  of  Excise  opium,  the  quantity  being  calculated  by 
Deputy  Commissioners  upon  the  figures  of  actual  sales  as  ascertained  for  previous 
years. 

206.  Colonel  Fytche,  who  succeeded  Sir  A.  Phayre  as  Chief  Commissioner  in  1867, 
was  as  strongly  impressed  as  his  predecessor  with  the  necessity  for  discouraging  the 
consumption  of  opium  in  Burma. 

"  The  extensive  consumption,"  he  wrote  in  the  Excise  Report  for  1867-68,  "  of 
"  opium  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  is  to  be  deprecated  in  every  way. 
"  Any  addition  to  the  general  Imperial  revenues,  which  an  extensive  increase  in  the 
"  consumption  of  this  drug  could  bring,  would  assuredly  be  ill  compensated  for  by 
"  the  increase  of  crime  which  such  increased  consumption  among  a  race,  where 
"  gambling  and  dacoities  are  a  pastime,  would  bring  in  its  train." 

207.  In  1870-71  the  attention  of  the  Local  Administration  was  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  smuggling ;  and  the  licensed  vendors  were  themselves  suspected  of  importing  and 
selling  illicit  opium.  District  officers  were  accordingly  directed  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, Sir  Ashley  Eden,  in  the  Excise  Report  for  1870-71  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  put  a  stop  to  smuggling.  The  evils  arising  from  the  consumption  of  opium  by 
Burmans  were  at  the  same  time  recognised,  and  the  necessity  for  discouraging  the 
use  of  the  drug  was  insisted  on.     "  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,"  wrote  Sir  Ashley  Eden, 

'  that  the  consumption  of  opium  and  intoxicating  drugs  has  an  injurious  effect  upon 
'  the  excitable  self-indulgent  Burman  which  it  has  not  upon  the  Indian  or  Chinese. 
'  Wherever  its  use  has  been  adopted  in  this  country,  it  has  led  to  the  immediate 
'  demoralization  of  the  people.  '  Opium  eater '  has  become  among  the  Burmans 
'  themselves  a  term  synonymous  with  that  of  thief.  When  they  have  said  that  a  man 
'  eats  opium,  they  thmk  that  nothing  more  is  required  to  establish  the  proof  of  his 
'  belonging  to  the  criminal  classes.  Obviously  then  the  establishment  of  new  shops 
'  under  license  or  farm  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  it 
•  possibly  can  be  without  giving  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  smuggling  opium  in  from 
'  the  town  circles." 

Sir  Ashley  Eden's  views  were  accepted  by  the  Government  of  India.  "  The 
'  Governor- General  in  Council,"  wrote  the  Financial  Secretary  in  July  1872,  "  cordially 
'  agvees  with  you  that  the  consumption  of  opium  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  ia 
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"  Burma.     The  importation  of  opium  cannot  perhaps  be  altogether  prohibited,  but  it 
"  should  be  restricted  as  far  as  may  be  practicable.'" 

208.  Act  X.  of  1871,  the  Indian  Excise  Act,  was  extended  to  British  Burma  in  April  Abolition  of 
1872 ;  and  in  the  rules  framed  under  this  Act  a  change  of  system  was  introduced,  farming 
Farms  of  districts   (i.e.,  of  the  shops    allowed  or  to  be  allowed  in  a  district)   were  i^^t^ji'^^c'lion 
abolished  for  the  second  time,  and  in  their  place  licenses  for  single  shops  were  issued,  of  system  of 
The  practice  of  requiring  vendors  to  take  a  stipulated  quantity  of  Excise  opium  was  licensing 
abandoned,  but  with  the  same  object  of  preventing  the  use  of  cheap  smuggled  opium  *''"g^®  shops. 
vendors  were  bound  by  their  licenses  to  account  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Deputy  n-  p-  sie- 
Commissioner,  if  the  quantity  of  opium  taken  fell  considerably  short  of  the  quantity 
hitherto  sold.     The  licenses,  like  the  farms,  were  disposed  of  by  auction.     The  object 
of  the  policy  of  Government,  as  again  stated  in  the  Rules  under  this  Act,  was  *'  to 
"  raise  as   large   an   amount   of   revenue  from  intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs    as  is 
"  compatible  with   the   greatest  possible  discouragement  of  their  use."     An  extract 
from  the  despatch  of  July  1872,  containing  the  views  of  the  Grovernment  of  India 
regarding  opium  in  Burma,  was  published  in  the  Excise  Report  for  1871-72  ;  and 
district  officers   were    directed  by    the    Chief   Commissioner    to    "  use    their    utmost 
"  endeavours  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  consumption  of  this  narcotic,  bearing  in 
"  mind  that,  as   stated  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  despatch  above  quoted,  no 
"  purely  fiscal  considerations  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
"  which    may  be   thought   best  for  the  interest  of   the  people  committed   to   their 
"  charge." 

209.  Smuggling  by  sea  appears  to  have  been  principally  complained  of  at  this  time ; 

but  in  December  1872,  the  Political  Agent  at  Mandalay  reported  to  the  Chief  Commis-  n.  p.  sis. 
sioner  that  opium  was  produced  in  the  Shan  States?,  in  the  Kaohin  hills,  and  in  the  Yunnan 
Province  of  China,  where  the  cultivation  appeared  to  be  on  the  increase  ;  that  it  was 
freely  imported  into  Mandalay,  via  Bhamo  and  Theinni,  and  was  subject  t'j  a  light 
customs  duty  only  on  entering  Burmese  territory :  and  that  he  believed  that  this 
opium  was  smuggled  into  British  Burma;  to  a  considerable  extent. 

210.  Notwithstanding  the  injunctions   issued  by  Sir  A.  Eden,  the  introduction  of  Memorau- 
the  new  system   in    1872,   was  followed   by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  Q^'^itgiiiJ'^ 
of  licensed  shops,  especially  in  the  Pegu  Division,  where  the  number  of  shops  was  raised  son  on  con- 
from  8  in  1871—72  to  28  in  1877-78.     It  was  probably  thought  that  the  new  shops  sumption  of 
were   required   to  substitute   an  open  and  licit   for  a    secret   and  illicit  supply ;    in  opium  m 
other  words  to  check  smuggling  from  Upper  Burma,  and  what  Sir  A.  Eden  called     "^ma. 
the  smuggling  of  opium  from  the  town  circles.     The  issues  of  Excise  opium  also  con- 
tinued to  increase ;  and  in  1878  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Mr.,  now  Sir, 
Charles  Aitchison,  was  drawn  to   the  subject  when  he  was  reviewing  the  report  on  the 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  Province  for  the  year  1877.     A  petition 

was  about  the  same  time  presented  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  at  Akyab,  in  Arakan, 
by  a  deputation  of  influential  natives  of  the  town,  describing  the  evils  arising  from 
the  use  oi  opium,  and  asking  for  the  adoption  of  stringent  measures  of  repression. 
Inquiries  were  instituted,  and  the  opinions  of  British  officers  and  of  educated  natives 
of  the  country  were  collected  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  the  possibility  of 
remedial  measures ;  and  Sir  Charles  Aitchison,  in  a  memorandum,  dated  the  30th  h.  of  Commons 
April  1880,  reviewing  the  results  of  these  inquiries,  recorded  his  conclusion  that  opium-  2nd'junei88!. 
smoking  among  the  Burmans  was  spreading,  that  it  caused  great  moral  and  physical 
deterioration,  and  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  misery,  destitution,  and  crime. 
"  Probably,"  he  wrote,  •'  a  variety  of  causes  have  contributed  to  the  spread  of  this  vice. 
"  Burma  is  intellectually  in  a  transition  state.  The  people  are  becoming  emancipated 
"  from  many  restrictions  of  their  old  creed  ;  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  education  we 
"  give  and  of  the  new  sense  of  personal  liberty  which  our  Grovernment  creates  among 
"  an  Oriental  people  is  to  weaken  the  sanctions  of  religious  belief  and  break  down  the 
"  restraints  of  social  customs.  Such  results  ought  neither  to  surprise  nor  alarm  us. 
"  However  much  the  old-fashioned  among  the  population  may  regret  it,  or  blame  us 
"  for  it  we  can  as  easily  put  back  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  as  arrest  the  disintegra- 
"  tion  of  old-world  customs."  Though  strongly  of  opinion  that  measures  should  at 
once  be  taken  to  further  restrict  and  discourage  the  consumption  of  opium.  Sir  Charles 
Aitchison  considered  that  prohibition  of  its  use  was  impracticable,  as  the  habit  of  opium- 
smokino-  among  certain  classes  of  the  Burmese  had  existed  for  many  years,  and  there 
were  in  the  country  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  natives  of  India,  "  constituting 
•<  perhaps  the  most  thriving  and  industrious  section  of  the  population,"  to  whom,  as 
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he  saiil,,the  clrug  was  a  " necessary  of  life,"  ^-nd  by   whom  it,  was  -'rarely  abused." 
He  recorninended  thei'efore : — '  ,,         ,  ,  .      , 

(1.)  That  the  number  of  shops  licensed  for  the  retail  sale  of  opium  should  be  reduced. 
(2.)  That  with  the  objeot  of  ■  bringing  consumers  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  a 
rule  should  be  introduced'  providing  that  opium  should  be  consumed  only 
upon  the  premises  of  licensed  shops,  and  making  the  possession  of  opium '  in 
any  quantity  outside  the  shops  illegal,  except  under  a  pass  from  a  district 
officer ;  and  ■  ,■  •  '  i 

(8.)  That   the  Code  of    Criminal  Procedure  should  be   altered  so   as  to  admit' of 
habitual  opium  smokers  being  pkiced  under  restraint  and  required  to  furnish 
security  for  good  behaviour  as  bad  characters. 
At  the  same  time  the  restriction  of  the  quantity  of  opium  issued  to  licensed  shops 
from   district  treasuries  was  suggested  as  a  possible  measure  that  might  be  adopted 
at  Tiny  time  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable.    - 

211.  T^o  months  later  some  remarks  in  the  report  of  the  Revenue  Administration 
of  British  Burma  for  the  year  1878-79,  regarding  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
increasing  consumption  of  opium,  more  especially  in  Arakan,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  State;  and,  in, July  1880,  he  aj^piieu  to  the  Government  of  India  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  steps  which  it  was  proposed  to  take  for  checking  the  evil. 

212.  Sir  Charles  Bernard  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Aitchison  as  Chief  Commissioner 
in  1880,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  submitted,  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  India,  a  note  containing  the  impressions  and  conclusions  which  he  had  formed 
after  personally  inquiring  into  the  opium  question  and  visiting  Akyab  and  other 
places  where  the   effects  of   the   consumption   of  the   drug  were   reporte'l    to  be   most 

i  marked.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  found  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion 
among  Europeans  and  natives  in  Arakan,  that  the  use  of  opium  was  spreadino-, 
and  that  much  injury  liad  been  ciused  to  the  people  in  that  part  of  Burma  by  its 
abuse  ;  and  although  lie  ]oersoiially  had  not  been  able  to  find  much  tangible  evidence 
of  the  injurious  effects  said  to  be  caused,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  complaints  made 
had  substantial  foundation  and  that  remedial  measures  were  calJed  for.  He  considered 
that  the  closure  of  all  sliops  for  the  sa.le  of  opium  was  not  desirable  ;  but  deprecated 
the  adoption  of  Sir  C.  Aitciiison's  proposal  to  enforce  by  law  the  consumption  of  opium 
upon  licensed  premisc^^.  To  discoui-age  consumption,  he  recommended  that  the  number 
of  shops  for  the  retail  sale  of  opium  should  be  reduced,  and  that  the  price  of  Excise 
opium  on  issue  from  district  treasuries  to  licensed  vendors  should  be  raised. 
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213.  Tiiese  recommendations  received  th(- approval  of  the  Government  of  India  in 
anuary  iNSl.  The  number  of  shops  licensed  for  the  retail  sale  of  opium  in  British  Burma 
Vv'as  reduced  with  effect  from  the  commencement  of  the  financial  year  lyNl-82  from 
<J8  to  2'S,  and  in  lSS2-8o  the  number  was  further  reduced  to  18  ;  and  the  price  of 
opium  issued  from  the  treasuries  was  raised  with  eff'ect  fiom  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1S81-S2  to  Pvs.  2N  in  Arakan,  and  Rs.  o2  in  the  rest  of  the  Province.  The  rate 
in  Arakan  was  fixed  lower  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Province  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  this  district  to  Bengal,  and  the  facilities  which  exist  for  the  illicit  introduction  of  opium 
from  that  province.  The  pohcy  of  discoaraging  as  far  as  possible  the  consumption  of 
opium  in  Burma  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  despatch  dated  30th 
June  1881  ;  but  a  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  opium  and  prohibition  of  its  use  were 
not  considered  desirable,  as  persons  accustomed  to  the  drug  were  unable  with  safety 
to  suddenly  give  up  its  use,  and  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  Chinese  and  natives 
of  India  in  Burma  had  to  be  provided  for. 

214.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  official  inquiries  which  had  been  instituted 
in  regard  to  opium  in  Burma  in  1879,  and  Sir  Charles  Aitchison's  memorandum 
attracted  attention  in  ,England ;  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  meetino-  held  at 
the  Mansion  House  on  25th  October  1881,  declaring  that  the  results  of  the  sale  of 
opium  in  British  Burma  were  a  disgrace  to  our  government  in  India. 
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System  introduced  into  Upper  Burma. 

215.  The  measures  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Bernard  apparently  checked  consumption   for 
a,  time,  but  as  evasion  of  the  law  was  easy  and  the   demand   for  opium  was  stronc 
a  system  of  illicit  sale  of  opium,  at  places  other  than  the  licensed  shops,  was  organised 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  quantity  of  opium  issued  from  the  district  treasuries 
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begari-'a^ain  to' rige.;_,  In  18$4-S5  'the-subject  was  further  disctiss'ed;  and  was  under  Pari.  Return, 
the  cbnsideration  of  the  Chief  ComTnissloncr' whbn  Tipper  Burma  vsras  occupied  in  ^892*'^!,^;  °42. 
November  18851  'The'  qiiestion  of  Excise  stri^angettfents  for  the  'Upper  Province  Was  sit  -  ■  '  ' 
Qbbe  cbnsidered,  and  in .  the  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  ■ 'divii  officers  in  the 
administration  of  the  rectotly-adqnired  territdi^y  issued  by  the  Chief  Conltiiissioner,  Sir 
Charles  Bernard','  in  a  Regulation,  dated  19th  'March  i886',  ihe  sale  of  opium  and  hquor 
to  Bnrmans  was  forbidden,  bul  the  establishment  of  -a'limitea  number  of  shops  for  the. 
sale  of  6pium  to  Chinese  -s^as  , permitteld.  In' the''same  month 'the' Society  for  the 
SupJ*?esSi6n  of  the  'O^ium  Trade  submitted  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of-  Sfcate,  in 
which  they  referred  to  the  opinions  expressed  '  in  '  i-egtod  to  opium  in  Burma  by  Sir 
Charles  Aitchison  in  his  memoranduin  df  30th  April  1886,  by  Mr.' Hodgkioson,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Irrawaddy  Divisibn,  in  the  Provincial  Excise  ■  Report  for  1883-84, 
and  by  Mr.  Copleston  in  the  Provincial  Excise  Report  for  1884-85,  They  urged  that 
the  policy  of  discouraging"  the  consumption  of  opium  in  Lower  Burma  should  (be 
carried  further  in  the  direction  of  the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  or  use  of  the-  drug, 
^nd  that  a  similar  policy  should  be  adopted  in  the,  uewly^acquired  territory  in  Upper 
Burma.  The  memorial  was,  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Grovernment  of 
India  for  information,  under  cover  of  a  despatch  dated  18th  March  l886.  "I  have  ho 
'j  doubt,"  wrote  Lord  Kimberley,  "  that  fuH'attention  will  be  paid  by  the  Government' of 
'V  your  Excellency  \o  the  r  i|nportant  subject,  of  the  consumption  and  sale  of  opium  in 
';  Burma,  especially  inthenewly-acquired  territories,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed 
';'  in  due  time  of  the  arrangements  which  may  be  decided  on." 

;  On  receipt  of  this  despatch,  the  Chief  Commissioner  was  requested,  in  May  1886,  to 
ascertain  and  report  the  real  state  of  tl^e  case  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  opium 
and  liquor  by  Burmans  in  Upper  Burma. 

'-  216.  The  facts'  as  to   Upper  Burma   in   the  time  of   the  Burman  Kings   may  be  Factsregard- 
gathered  from  a  report  submitted  to  the  Government  of  India  by  Sir  C.  Crosthwaite,  mg  con- 
who  had  succeeded  Sir  C.  Bernard  as  Chief  Commissioner.     In  this  letter,  under  date  o"™,^'""  ° 
SOth March  1888,  it  is  stated  as  follows  :  "  On  our  taking  over  the  country  stringent  rules  Upper 
"  were  enacted,  and  somewhat  rigor'oiisly  enforced  against  the  sale  of  opium.     Many  Burma 
"  Chinese  were  flogged  and  otherwise  punished  for  engaging  in  a  traffic,  which,  although  before  an- 
"  it  may  have  been  nominally  prohibited,  wafe  allowed  to  go  on  under*  the   Burman 
"  Government."  ■        ,  •  .'    - 

In  a  second  report,  dated  the  20th  April  1888  the  evidence  is'  quotfed  of  a  high  Pari.  Eetum 
official  of  the  late  Burmese  Government,  U.  Pei  Sei,  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Mandalay,  isssfp^'g"^ 
iinder  both  King  Mindon  and  KingThebaw.    It  Was 'as  follows :  ''The  Burmese  Govern--  pari.  Return 
"  mCnt  never  openly  recognised  ' the  opium  and  liquOr  traffic  iii  Upper  Burma;  those  Commous  sss, 
"  persbns   only  were  punished  who  sold  opium  and  liquor  to  Burmans.  :/rhe  Burmese  p.  12."^"^' 
''  Government  admitted  the  esi.stence  of  the  traffic  by  levying  customs  dues  through  an 
"  officer  called  Uewun  Akunwun,  on  all  liquor  and  opium  'importedoiuto  Upper  Burma.!" 
On  this  subject  We  have,  also,' the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  J'i  S.  Adams^  of  the  American 
Baptist  'MissionV  who' gaV6  evidence  before    the    Commission o'in   London.     He    was  i.  sos. 
in  Upper  Burma  from  -1874  to  1879,  that  is,  in'  tlie  last  years   of  'King  Mindon  Min, 
and  in  the  first  year  of  King-  Thebaw,  whom  we  deposed  in  1885.  .^ According  to  his 
Evidence,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  Opium  and  liquor  by  Burmans  was  at*  that  time 
g|;ron^ly  enforced  by  the    native  authorities  in  Upper-' BuPma,  the' .Buddhist  priests 
actively  co-operating  with  the  King  and  his  officers  in  the  matter,  acting  as  spies  upon 
the  people  in  this,  ai^d  other  actiQns.  contrary  to  the  Buddhist,  law,   and  themselves 
brino-mg  accusations  aj^ainst  the  offenders.   ,_^But  this  was,  so  to  speak,  a  law  personal  to 
the,  Burmans,  not  a  territorial  law  ;  for  Mr.  Adams  also  says  that  the  Chinese,  Shans,  i-  312-11. 
and  Kachins  were  not  interfered  with,,     Tliey  bought  their  opium  and  opium-pipes 
with  them,  and  smoked  without  restriction.     It  has  been  noted  above,  that  in  1872  (tSvo 
years  \)eitoTe  Mr.    A,dams  was  in  Mandalay),  the  British'  Political  Ageiit   there   was 
repprtino-to  the  Government  of  India  that  much  '^uijnan  and  Shan  opium  was  imported 
iiV^o  Upper  Burma  at  ajow  duty,  and  Avas,  ho  thought,  smug-gled  into  British  Buiina. 
Mr.  Adams  believed  the  prohibition  to  have,b9,en  effectual  in  the  case  of  the!  Burinans, 
and  it  may  have   been    so    in   Mindon    Min's"  time,  but   there   is, 'eyiclehce  to  show  H- 7oii,7692. 
that  the  effect   wa^  spasmodic  and  very  far  from  complete    at  any  time.      Mindon 
Mm-i  was  a    great  zealot   in  religion,   much  „Tindei'   the  influence  of  the  priests,  and  n.  suis. 
cqi^^tiantiy  exerljied  himself,  po  compel  the  l^urmans  tp   conform  to,  the  Buddhist  law 
of  abstinence  from  intoxicants.     His  father,  Tharawaddi,'is  said  to  have  gone  mad 
from  intempsrance,  and  he  himself  was  a  priest  before  he  became  King."^'      These 

*  Sw  pp.  118   126,  Vol.  I.,  "Burma  Past  and  rrescnt,"  by  LieiiL-General  Albert  Fytflie,  C'.S.l. 
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facts  may  explain  his  special  activity  in  supporting  the  priesthood  in  enforcing 
the  religious  law  of  abstinence.  Under  his  successor,  King  Thebaw,  according  to 
Mr.  Smeaton's  evidence  before  the  Commission,  Mindon  Min's  prohibitive  edicts 
were  almost  altogether  neglected,  and  even  some  of  the  priesthood  took  to  the  use 
of  intoxicants.  When  our  troops  occupied  Mandalay  in  1885  enormous  stores  of 
opium  were  found  in  the  Chinese  merchants'  quarters,  and  they  admitted  that  they 
supplied  many  Burman  consumers.  This  is  proved  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Carter, 
Deputy  Commissioner,  in  the  inquiry  of  1891,  and  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Commission.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cushing  also  stated  that  opium 
was  secretly  consumed,  to  some  extent,  by  Burmans  when  he  was  in  the  country  before 
annexation,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Bridges  gave  similar  evidence.  The  religious  law  remained 
the  same,  but  the  degree  to  which  it  was  enforced  in  each  reign  by  the  secular  arm 
varied  according  to  the  character  of  the  King.  It  should  be  added  that  Chinese, 
Shans,  and  Kachins  were  always  allowed  to  possess  opium  and  to  import  it  for  their 
own  use. 

217.  Meanwhile  the  subject  attracted  further  attention  in  England  during  the  summer 
of  1887,  and  on  22nd  July,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  whatever  Excise  regulations  were  made  in  Upper  Burma 
would  be  "  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  sale  of  spirits  and  opium  in  the  interest 
"  of  public  order,  and  of  preventing  their  sale  to  Burmans,  and  most  certainly  not 
■■'  with  the  view  of  raising  money  thereby."  The  necessity  for  taking  the  strongest 
precautions  to  prevent  the  sale  of  opium  and  spirits  to  Burmans  in  Upper  Burma  wr.s 
subsequently  impressed  upon  the  Government  of  India  in  a  despatch  dated  18  th 
August  1887.  In  the  report  of  March  1888,  already  quoted,  Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite,  vho 
was  then  Chief  Commissioner,  supported  the  proposal  to  continue  to  prohibit  the  saic  of 
opium  to  Burmans  in  Upper  Burma,  and  recommended  that  the  Opium  Act  should  be 
extended  to  the  Upper  Province  with  the  exception  of  the  Shan  States  to  enable 
Government  to  control  the  traflfic  in  opium  and  to  check  consumption  by  non-Burmans 
by  raising  the  price  of  the  drug;  that  an  import  duty  of  15  rupees  a  viss  (3*651bs.) 
should  be  imposed  on  all  opium  brought  into  the  country,  and  that  shops  for  the  retail 
sale  of  opium  to  non-Burmans  should  be  licensed  in  specified  localities.  Rules  under 
the  Opium  Act  were  at  the  same  time  submitted  to  give  effect  to  these  proposals.  The 
measures  proposed  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  India  ;  the  Opium  Act 
was  extended  to  Upper  Burma  and  the  draft  rules  submitted  were  sanctioned  and 
issued.  Some  reduction  in  the  number  of  shops  which  it  was  proposed  to  license  for 
the  sale  of  opium  to  non-Burmans  was  however  suggested  as  desirable,  and  the  number 
was  finally  fixed  at  IS  instead  of  21  as  at  first  recommended.  The  correspondence 
was  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  despatch  from  the  Government  of 
India  dated  16th  June  1888,  and  on  9th  August  1888  the  Secretary  of  State  replied 
that  he  had  given  careful  consideration  to  the  arrangements  and  accepted  generally 
the  conclusions  which  had  been  arrived  at.  The  settlement  of  administrative  details 
was  left  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  to  the  Government  of  India,  but  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  injunction  contained  in  the  despatch  of  18th  August  1887,  and  in  another 
despatch  regarding  Excise  arrangements  in  India  generally,  dated  19th  April  1888,  "  to 
"  the  effect  that  a  demand  for  opium  must  not  be  created  or  stimulated  at  places  or  in 
"  tracts  where  such  demand  does  not  exist  or  is  at  present  very  restricted  and  that 
'•  such  demand  is  everywhere  to  be  discouraged." 

218.  No  material  change  was  introduced  into  the  Excise  administration  of  Lower 
Burma,  but  the  policy  of  reducing  the  number  of  shops  licensed  for  the  sale  of  opium  was 
continued,  and  in  1887-88  the  total  number  was  reduced  to  15.  In  Arakan  only  one 
shop  had  been  allowed  in  the  Avhole  division  since  1885.  But  in  spite  of  these  arrange- 
ments, there  was  no  signs  that  the  habit  was  diminished  in  Arakan,  and  in  other  divisions 
there  were  large  tracts  without  shops  where  much  opium  appears  to  have  been  consumed 
in  an  illicit  way.  Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite,  therefore,  in  the  review  of  the  Provincial 
Excise  Report  for  1887-88,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  policy  had  been  pushed  too 
far,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent  the  use  of  opium  in  districts  where  there 
was  a  large  actual  demand  for  it  by  refusing  to  license  shops  for  its  sale.  On  the 
principle,  therefore,  that  a  demand  for  opium  should  be  regulated  rather  than 
ignored,  five  additional  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  drug  were  licensed  with  effect  from 
the  year  1889-90,  bringing  up  the  total  number  of  shops  licensed  in  the  Lower 
Province  to  20. 
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,     Circumstances  m  which  present  System  was  introduced  throughout  the  Province. 

219.  In  tiie  memorial  regarding  the  consumption  of  opium  and  drugs  in  India,wiuc]i  The  Anti- 
was  presented  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State  in  1890,  the  Anti- Opium  Society  expressed  ?^f^, 
satistiaction  at  the  closure  of  two  more  shops  in  Lower  Burma  since  the  submission  of  Memorial 
their  previous  memorial  to  Lord  Kimberley  on  the  4th  March  1886,  but  observed  that  of  1890,0.— 
they   could  not  regard  this  as  a  satisfactory  rate  of  progress  in  the  diminution  of  6552,  p.  no, 
temptations  to  vice.   '  They  repeated,  therefore,  the  arguments'  already  put  forward  in  ^^^^'^  ^'> 
favour  of  prohibition  in  Lower  Burma,  and  referred  to  the  supposed  success  of  th«  first  pro- 
prohibition  of  ganja  in  1872  as  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  prohibition  of  posals. 
opium.     In  respect  to  Upper  Burma  they  quoted  the  passages  in  their  former  memorial, 

which  urged  that  total  prohibition  would  be  easier  than  regulation  and  would  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  religious  and  moral  sense  of  the  people,  and  expressed  regret 
that  this  view  had  not  commen<36d  itself  to  the  Grovernment  of  India,  and  that  fourteen 
shops  for  the  sale  of  opium,  professedly  to  the  Chinese  and  Shan  population,  had  been 
opened  in  the  province. 

220.  The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  for  any  remarks  he  might  c— 'eserrf' 
wish  to  offer  regarding  Burma ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  was  then  Chief  issa. 
Commissioner,  replied  to  the  following  effect  in  a  letter  dated  2nd  February  1891; 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  opium  in  the  province  during  the  preceding  four 
years  was  not  thought  to  indicate  any  serious  extension  of  the  practice  of  opiuiu  eating 
and  smoking  among  the  Burmese,  or  to  be  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  increase 
of  population.  In  his  opinion,  however,  the  reports  which  had  from  time  to  time  been 
submitted  showed  that  the  consumption  of  opium  by  Burmans  in  some  districts 
of  Lower  Burma  was  already  very  considerable  and  that  it  was  increasing,  though 
not  to  any  very  serious  extent,  save  in  special  tracts  such  as  Arakan,  the  seaport 
towns,  and  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Tbe  existence  also  of  traffic  in  smuggled  opium 
made  it  impossible  to  accept  the  figures  showing  the  quantity  of  opium  issued  by 
Grovemment  to  licensed  vendors  as  a  correct  indication  of  the  total  quantity  of  opium 
consumed.  The  use  of  opium  by  persons  of  Burmese  race  was  denounced  by  all 
respectable  Burmans  and  by  every  European  authority  in  the  province,  official  and 
non-official,  as  deleterious  and  harmful  in  a  very  special  degree,  and  the  measures  taken 
to  discourage  consumption  by  reducing  the  number  of  shops  for  the  retail  sale  of  the 
drug  had  produced  very  little  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  opium  issued  from  the  . 
Government  treasuries.  Sir  A.  Mackenzie  therefore  declared  himself  willing  to  see  the 
possession  of  opium  in  any  quantity  by  natives  of  Burma  declared  illegal,  except  under 
medical  or  special  certificate.  To  provide  for  the  case  of  Burmans  of  the  present 
generation  who  were  too  old  to  break  themselves  of  the  habit  with  safety,  it  was 
suggested  that  men  of  not  less  than  40  years  of  age  who  were  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  opium,  might  be  permitted  to  register  themselves  as  foreigners  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Opium  Act  and  Eules,  a  certificate  being  granted  on  registration  authorising  the 
holder  to  purchase  and  possess  the  Ordinary  legal'  quantity  of  opium.  Absolute 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium  in  the  province  was  not,  however,  recommended.  Such 
a  prohibition  would,  it  was  thought,  be  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  habits 
of  the  Chinese,  Shans  and  other  foreign  residents  in  the  country,  who,  as  had  been 
frequently  explained,  were  in  the  habit  Of  using  opium  without  "  ill  effects  or  even  with 
"  beneficial  results,"  and  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enforce.  The  prohibition  of 
ganja,  which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  stamped  out  the  use  of  the  drug  in 
Burma,  was  admitted  to  have  been  ineffectualy  and  the  prohibition  of  opium  would  be 
even  more  difficult.  Failing  prohibition  of  the  possession  of  opium  by  Burmans,  Sir 
A.  Mackenzie  declared  himself  "  an  advocate  for  the  absolute  closing  of  opium  taverns 
"  to  men  of  Burmese  race,"  as  he  was  satisfied  from  his  experience  in  the  Central 
Provinces  "  that  it  was  desirable  to  put  a  stop  to  the  temptations  of  gregariousness 
"  in  vice  ;"  he  had  "  no  faith  in  the  check  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  public  opinion," 
which  was  the  main  argument  rfelied  on  by  those  who  advocated  the  restriction  of 
consumption  to  licensed  premises. 

221.  On  receiving  this  memorandum  the  Government  of  India  expressed  themselves  ^rders  of 
willino-  to  sanction  the  proposal   for  the '  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium   by  Burmans  „^onS]^^l. 
in    Lower  Burmai,    if  they  could  be    satisfied,    (1)   that   the  evil  to  be  removed  was  Mackenzie's 
as   great  as   was    depicted,    (2)   that  it   would  be   practicable  to    enforce  the   prohi-  first  pro- 
bation, and  (3)  that  its  enforcement  would  not  be  accompanied  by  evils  as  great  as  vosals. 
that  which  it  was   desired   to   remove;  and  they  informed  the  Chief  Commissioner 
that  the  possible  loss  of  revenue  involved  would  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
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the  adoption  of  the  measure  if  they  -were  satisfied  that  it  was  practicable  and  desirable. 
The  existence  of  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  among  respectable  Burmans  and 
Europeans  acquainted  with  the  country,  that  opium  is  specially  deleterious  to  persons 
of  Burmese  race,  was  admitted  ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  papers  on  the  subject, 
though  they  contained  many  statements  of  opinion,  did  not  contain  many  facts  in 
support  of  the  opinions.  The  Chief  Commissioner  was  accordingly  requested  to  test 
the  correctness  of  the  generally  adopted  view  as  to  the  difference  of  the  effects  of  the 
use  of  opium  upon  Burmans  and  non-Burmans  by  the  collection  of  statistics,  facts,  and 
figures,  and  to  report  further  as  to  the  possibility  of  enforcing  the  proposed  pro- 
hibition, and  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  hardship  to  persons 
already  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  drug.  The  failure  of  the  existing  preventive 
agency  to  restrict  the  licensed  vendors  to  legitimate  sales  at  their  shops,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  supplying  other  localities  through  secret  agents  was  noticed  as  proof  of  the 
difficulty  of  enforcement  of  restrictive  rules,  and  the  danger  of  the  prohibition  resulting 
in  a  system  of  police  espionage  and  extortion  that  would  make  our  rule  odious 
and  unpopular  were  indicated  as  questions  requiring  very  serious  consideration. 

222.  The  willingness  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  sanction  the  complete 
prohibition  of  the  smoking  of  opium  by  persons  of  any  race  on  the  premises  of 
licensed  shops  was  at  the  same  time  communicated ;  and  this  question  was  shortly 
afterwards  disposed  of  by  the  resolution  of  the  Government  of  India,  dated  25th 
September  1891,  which  prohibited  the  smoking  of  opium  upon  licensed  premises 
throughout  the  whole  of  India. 

The  inquiry  223,  The  Chief  Commissioner,  in  a  Resolution  dated  29th  August  1891,  issued  orders 
ot  1891,  and  ^^^  ^j^g  collection  of  the  statistics,  facts,  and  figures  required  by  the  Grovernment  of  India 
ton's  Note  ^^  'to  the  diS'erence  in  the  eff"ects  of  opium  upon  Burmans  and  non-Burmans.  Com- 
missioners in  Upper  Burma  also  were  directed  to  report  how  far  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  opium  by  Burmans  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  been  effectual. 

224.  The  reports  and  returns  submitted  in  accordance  with  these  orders  by  Commis- 
sioners, Deputy  Commissioners,  Police  officerB,  and  Superintendents  of  gaols  were 
reviewed  and  analysed  by  the  Financial  Commissioner,  Mr.  Smeaton,  in  a  note  dated  27th 
April  1892.  The  results  of  the  policy  pursued  in  regard  to  opium  in  Lower  Burma 
were  said  by  him  to  constitute  a  grave  indictment  against  the  British  Government,  and 

ir.  pp.  538-47,  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the  absolute  and  speedy  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium 
by  Burmans  ;  though  the  inquiries  showed  that  the  evil  effects  of  the  opium  habit  on 
mind  and  body  were  much  less  marked  in  the  case  of  other  races  such  as  Chinese, 
Shans,  or  Indians,  he  considered  that  the  licensing  of  shops  to  supply  them  was 
inconsistent  with  effectual  prohibition  in  the  case  of  Burmans.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  all  shops  for  the  sale  of  opium  should  be  closed  in  Lower  Burma,  and  that  the 
possession  and  use  of  opium  should  be  prohibited,  except  by  such  Burmans  as  might 
declare  themselves  and  might  be  ascertained  by  medical  examination,  to  be  physically 
incapable  of  discontinuing  its  use,  and  by  such  non-Burmans  as  might,  on  similar 
examination,  be  held  likely  to  be  permanently  injured,  or  to  suffer  permanently  in 
mind  and  body  by  abstention  from  it.  Persons  thus  permitted  to  use  opium  should  be 
registered  and  licensed,  and  opium  required  for  their  use  should  be  supplied  from 
township  officers  or  sub-divisional  dispensaries.  Burmese  doctors  and  professional 
tattooers  should  also  be  registered  and  licensed,  and  opium  should  be  supplied  to  them 
for  use  in  the  quantities  and  for  the  purposes  certified  by  the  thugyis  or  headmen  of 
their  villages.  On  completion  of  the  registration,  no  new  entries  in  the  registers  of 
persons  of  Burmese  race  should  be  permitted,  but  registration  of  non-Burmans  applying 
for  permission  to  use  opium  might  be  continued.  To  enforce  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  opium  by  any  but  registered  consumers,  he  recommended  that  preventive  establish- 
ments should  be  strengthened  ;  that  the  Burmese  priests  should  be  induced  to  co-operate 
in  the  suppression  of  illicit  traffic ;  and  that  Government  should  insist  on  the  punish- 
ment of  imprisonment  being  inflicted,  with  or  without  fine  according  to  circumstances, 
upon  all  offenders  against  the  prohibition. 

225.  As  regards  Upper  Burma,  Mr.  Smeaton  observed  that  the  reports  showed  that 
the  consumption  of  opium  was  small  as  compared  with  Lower  Burma,  and  that  there 
appeared  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that  the  original  prohibition  of  sale  and  the  recent 
prohibition  of  possession  of  opium  by  Burmans,  coupled  with  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the  traffic  and  sale  of  opium  and  the  rigorous  measures  taken  against  smuggling,  had  at 
least  to  a  great  extent  arrested  the  progress  which  opium  was  certainly  making  among 
the  people  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  annexation.     The  evil,  however,  existed,  and  for 
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its  complete  eradication  he  recommended  that  all  shops  for  the  sale  of  opium  should  be 
closed,  and  that  the  measures  proposed  for  Lower  Burma  should  also  be  adopted  in 
their  entirety  in  the  Upper  Province. 

226.  Sir  A.  Mackenzie,  in  a  Minute  dated  30th  April  1892,  drawn  up  as  he  himself  Sir  A. 
explained  under  great  pressure  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  province,  stated  Mackenzie's 
briefly  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  from  perusal  of  the  papers,  but  he  was  po'^saJs,  1892. 
unable  to  prepare  as  he  had  intended  a  detailed  review   of  the  whole   case.     The 
statistics  afforded,  in  his  opinion,  strong  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  ^^■^^^'^^*- 
held  throughout  a  long  series  of  years  by  almost  all  authorities,  official  and  non-official, 
European  and  native,  as  to  the  injury  caused  by  the  consumption  of  opium  in  Bui'ma, 
and  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  evil  was  a  rapidly  growing  one  in  many  parts  of  the 
Lower  Province.     They  also  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  go  far  enough, 
in  his  letter  of  2nd  February  1891.,  in  proposing  to  limit  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
opium  to  Burmans  while  leaving  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  opium  open  to  foreigners. 
The  limitation  was,  as  he  explained,  mainly  proposed  in  the  interests  of  the  Chinese, 
but  the  number  of  male  Chinese  of  all  ages  in  Burma  was  less  than  30,000,  and 
although  he  believed  that  most  oi"  the  adults  used  opium  when  they  could  get  it,  and 
that  it  did  them  little  harm,  it  would,  he  thought,  be  possible  to  provide  for  their  wants 
without  maintaining  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  drug.     There  were,  it  was  true,  over 
200,000  adult  natives  of  India  in  Burma,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
very  large  number  of  these  were  consumers  of  opium ;  while  as  regards  Shans  and 
Kachins  he  now  found  that  officers  acquainted  with  them  held  that  opium  was  nearly 
as  deleterious  to  them  as  to  Burmans.     He  recommended,  therefore,  that  all  shops  for 
the  sale  of  opium  throughout  Burma  should  be  closed,  and  that  opium  should  be 
supplied  to  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  issue  there  of  not  more  than  three  tolas  at  a 
time  at  a  price  of  Rs.  5  per  tola  to  two  classes  of  purchasers  only  (1)  to  persons  holding 
a  medical  prescription  authorising  them  to  receive  for  some  special  cause  a  daily  dose 
of  opium  for  a  period  not  exceeding  14  days,  (2)  to  persons  holding  annual  licenses  to 
buy  and  use  opium  habitually,  such  licenses  being  granted,  on  payment  of  a  special  fee 
of  Es.  10  for  each  license,  to  Chinese,  and  to  persons  of  other  races  producing  a  medical 
certificate  that  the  habitual  use  of  opium  was  necessary  for  their  health,  and  to  tattooers 
and  native  medical  practitioners.     Enforcement  of  the  prohibition  with  sufficient  com- 
pleteness was  held  to  be  possible  if  all  shops  for  the  sale  of  opium  were  closed  through- 
out the  province ;  and  in  Sir  A.  Mackenzie's  opinion  Burmans  were  not  at  any  time 
likely  to  be  severely  victimised  by  the  police.     "  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,"  he  wrote, 
in  conclusion,  "  that  while  I  advocate  the  suppression  of  the  opium  trade  in  Burma,  I 
"  do   so  solely  with  reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  that  country  and  the 
"  condition  of  the  people.     I  do  not  believe  that  opium  in  India  or  China  does  any 
"  great  harm  to  the  majority  of  those  who  use  it,  i.e.,  to  moderate  smokers  and  eaters. 
"  But  here  in  Burma  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  religion  of  the 
"  people  specifically  denounces  the  use  of  the  drug;  that  their  native  kings  treated  its 
"  use  as  a  heinous  offence  ;  that  these  ideas  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
"  people  that  every  opium  consumer  feels  himself  to  be,  and   is   regarded   by  his 
"  neighbours  as,  a  sinner  and  a  criminal;  that  the  people  are  by  temperament  pleasure- 
"  loving  and  idle,  and  easily  led  away  by  vicious  indulgences  ;  that  they  have  little 
"  self-restraint,  and  are  always  prone  to  rush  into  extremes.     If  a  Burman  takes  to 
"  drink  or  opium  he  wants  to  get  drunk  or  dragged  as  fast  as  he  can  or  as  often  as  he 
"  can.     All   this  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  special  treatment.     Then,  to 
•'  crown  all,  we  have  the  fact  that  in  Upper  Burma  we  actually  do  prohibit  the  sale  to 
"  and  possession  of  the  drug  by  Burmans,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  properly  have  one 
"  policy  north  of  latitude  19°  30',  and  a  different  policy  south  of  it,  among  people  of 
"  the  same  race  and  living  under  the  same  Local  Administration." 

227.  Mr.  Fryer,  the  officiating  Chief  Commissioner,  was  then  requested  to  prepare  the  Final  recom- 
detaile'd  review  of  the  whole  case  which  Sir  A.  Mackenzie  had  not  been  able  to  do,  mendations 
and   to    submit   his    own    opinion    and   recommendations,   and  this  he  did  in  a  note  J  J' 
dated  4th  July  1892.     Mr.  Fryer    pointed  out  various  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies 
in   Mr.    Smeaton's   statements   and   calculations,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  his 
estimate  of  the  number  of  habitual  Burman  consumers  was  much  exaggerated,  but  h. pp. 624- 628. 
he  agreed  that  the  Burmans  were  better  without  opium,  and  was  in  favour  of  further 
strong  measures  of  restriction  in  Lower  Burma.      He  was,  however,  adverse  to  a  policy 
of  total  prohibition,  and  considered  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  enforce  it.     The 
system  in  Upper  Burma  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  opium  by  Burmans  and  allowing 
it  in  the  case  of  non-Burmans  had  in  his  opinion  worked  well  and  reduced  the  use 
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of  opium  by  Burmans  in  that  part  of  the  country  since  annexation,  and  it  was 
undesirable  to  al^ter  it.  He  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
possession  and  use  of  opium  by  Burmans  should  be  extended  to  Lower  Burma  ;  that 
all  consumers,  Burman  and  non-Burman,  should  be  registered ;  that  registered 
Burman  consumers  should  receive  certificates  authorising  them  to  purchase  and  possess 
opium  ;  and  that  a  maximum  quantity  of  opium  should  be  fixed  for  issue  to  each 
licensed  shop  in  accordance .  with  the  ascertained  number  of  legitimate  Burman  and 
non-Burman  consumers. 

228.  Orders  were  issued  by  the  Government  of  India  in  March  1893.  They  held  that 
th6  extent  of  the  evil  had  been  exaggerated  ;  that  the  statistics  collected  were  wanting 
in  accuracy,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  were  in  some  respects  unsound ; 
that  the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium,  as  proposed  by  Sir  A.  Mackenzie  in  his 
minute  of  30th  April  1892,  was  uncalled  for  and  impracticable ;  and  that  any  attempt 
to  enforce  such  a  prohibition  would  be  accompanied  by  harassment  of  the  people  and 
risk  of  oppression  to  an  extent  for  which  there  could  be  no  justification.  There  was, 
however,  they  thought,  evidence  to  show  that  the  policy  of  prohibiting  the  use  of 
opium  in  Upper  Burma  by  Burmans  had  been  attended  with  considerable  success,  and 
the  difi^erential  treatment  of  the  two  provinces  was  recognised  as  undesirable.  They 
determined,  therefore,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  assimilate  the 
law  in  Lower  Burma  to  that  which  existed  in  the  Upper  Province,  and  Mr.  Fryer's 
proposals  were  accordingly  sanctioned. 

229.  Rules  under  the  Opium  Act  to  give  effect  to  these  orders  were  framed  and 
submitted  by  the  officiating  Chief  Commissioner  in  May  1893,  but  scrutiny  and  revision 
were  found  to  be  necessary,  and  the  rules  in  their  final  form  were  not  approved  and 
published  until  November  1893.  In  the  draft  rules  as  originally  submitted  the  right 
of  all  nou-Burmans  over  20  years  of  age  to  obtain  opium  was  admitted.  They  were 
required,  however,  to  register  themselves  as  consumers,  and  this  the  Government 
of  India  declined  to  sanction  on  the  ground  that  the  orders  issued  merely  directed 
the  assimilation  of  the  law  in  Lower  Burma  to  that  which  was  in  force  in  the  Upper 
Province.  They  had  no  objection  to  the  enumeration  of  non-Burmans,  as  a  means 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  opium  consumers,  but  were  not  prepared  to  sanction 
I'ules  making  registration  a  condition  necessary  to  the  lawful  possession  of  opium  by  a 
non-Burman.  No  cause  had  in  their  opinion  been  shown  for  subjecting  non-Burmans 
in  Lower  Burma  to  restrictions  that  were  not  in  force  in  Upper  Burma,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  India. 

230.  Against  this  refusal  to  sanction  the  compulsory  registration  of  non-Burman 
consumers  of  opium,  the  Anti-Opium  Society  submitted  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  urging  that  the  policy  of  prohibition  as  carried  out  in  Upper  Burma  was 
admitted  to  have  completely  failed.  They  asked,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  made  a 
"universal  rule  that  no  inhabitant  of  Burma,  whatever  his  race,  shall  be  able  to 
"  purchase  or  possess  opium  unless  his  name  is  ertered  on  the  register  of  opium  con- 
"  sumers,  and  then  only  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  shown  by  sufficient  evidence  to  be 
"  necessary  for  his  own  personal  use."  The  memorial  was  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  but  the  previous  decision  was  adhered  to,  and  on  the  6th  December  1893 
they  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  that  in  their  opinion  no  sufficient  cause  had  been 
shown  for  extending  the  prohibition  to  non-Burmans,  and  that  such  extension  would 
increase  the  chances  of  failure  of  the  experiment  which  they  had  resolved  to  attempt. 


Description 
of  the  new 

system. 


Dcscrqjtion  of  present  System  and  Views  of  the  Commission  as  to  Prohibition  in  the 

case  of  Burmans. 

231.  The  system  which  has  been  introduced  is  of  a  somewhat  complicated  character. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  law  in  Lower  and  Upper  Burma,  with  certain 
difli'erences,  which  have  had  for  the  present  to  be  maintained.  For  this  reason  and 
because  it  is  a  new  system  and  a  subject  of  controversy  it  seems  advisable  to  set 
out  the  principal  provisions  of  the  rules  in  the  footnote  below.* 


*  ]\[(tiu  Provisions  now  in  Force. 


II.  App.  XL.       K 


The  eultivationof   the  poppy  is  prohibited  throughout  Burma,  except  in  certain  outlyinij  tracts  consisting  of 
vachiu  villages  in  the  Katha,  Bhuiiio,  and  Upper  C'hindwin  districts  in  Upper  Burma.     Cultivation  is  permitted 


in  the  Kaehin  villages  on  political  grounds,  ns  it  existed  there  uncontrolled  prior  to  annexation,  and  the  people 
have  hitlu!ilo  been  allowed  great  liberty.  The  exact  area  under  poppy  is  unknown  iis  the  localities  in  which 
cultivation  is  carried  on  ar(;  for  the  most  part  be}ond  the  sphere  of  regular  udministration.  The  cultivation  is 
subject  to  a  light  acreage  duty. 


(Sootnoie — continued.)  i,    ,,,    .  ,i  i,, .,  ,,      ,  ,.     j  '        ,  , 

In  Lower  Bi^ijma,,  ti,s  was:  the  case  under  the  old  system,  the  only  opium  allo-yved,  to  be  used  is  Bengal  Excise 
opium,  and  the  import  of  other  opium,  except  Turkish  opium  for  medical  purposes,  is  prohibited.  Bengal 
Excise  opium  is  imported  by  (Sovernment  and  is  stored' in  the  district  treasdries  for  issue  to  Vendors  as  required. 
The  price  at  which  it  is  issued  to  licensed  vendors  has  been  maintained  at  the  rates  existing  before  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system,  viz,,  28  rupees  per  ser  in  Arakan  and  32  rupees  per  ser  in  the  rest  of  the 
province.  The  cost  price  to  Government  being  only  Rs.  7  annas  4  the  ser,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  heavy  duty  is 
put  on  the  opium  before  it  reaches  the  licensed  vendors'  hands.  Another  heavy  duty  is  irnposed'in  the  fee's 
paid'  for  the  lifcenses,  s6  that  the  vendors  to  obtain  a  profit  from  theirjbusiness  have  to  raise  the  fetail  price  to  the 
consumers  td  Es.  SO  per  ser. 

In  Upper  Burma  Government  Excise  opium  and  opium  from  China  and  the  Shan  States  are  both  allowed 
to  be  used.  Excise  opium  is  imported  and  issued  by  Government  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  price,  as 
ia  Lower  Burma,  and  persons  holding  licenses  for  wholesale  or  retail  vend  of  opium  may  import  by  land  under 
passes  and  on  payment  qi  an  import  duty  of  15  rupees  per  viss  (3'65  lbs.)  opium  and  poppy  heads  produced  in 
China,  the  Shan  States,  and  other  countries.  The  continuance  of  the  import  of  this  opium  into  Upper  Buripa 
has  been  permitted  since  annexation  by  our  Government  for  political  reasons  and  because  the  con,sumers  are 
accustomed  to  it,  but  the  duty  has  been  made  fifteen  times' heavier  than  it  was  before  annexation.  It  is  also 
thought  that  if  the  imports  of  this  opium  were  absolutely  prohibited  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  extensive 
smuggling  across  the  land  frontier  of  Burma. 

Wholesale  licenses  may  be  granted  in  Upper  Burma  to  non-Burraans  importing  opium  from  Yunnau  or 
the  Shan  States  for  sale  to  retail  vendors  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  Rs.  20  for  each  license.  These  licenses  are 
limited  in  number  and  said  to  be  usually  held  by  persons  also  holding  licenses  for  retail  vend. 

Opium  and  poppy  heads  produced  in  the  Kachin  villages  in  the.  Katha,  Bhamo,  and  Upper  Chindwin 
districts  can  be  sold  to  any  non-Burman  but  are  liable  on  transport  to  any  area  ip  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  is  not  permitted  to  the  same  duty  as  is  limposed  on  opium  and  poppy  heads  imported  by  land  into  Upper 
Burma. 

Both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Burma  medical  practitioners;  meaning  persons  who  have  been  registered 
under  an  English  Medical  Act,  or  who  have  received  medical  diplomas  from  an  Indian  university  and  who 
practice  medicine  accordiijg  to  European  methods,  and  pharmacists,  meaning  persons  who  deal  in  European 
medicines  and  drugs,  and  who  hold  licenses  under  the  opium  rules,  are  permitted  to  import  by  sea  opium, 
medical  preparations,  and  poppy  heads  not  produced  in  India.  Medical  practitioners  are  under  no  restrictions 
as  to  the  quantities  of  opium,  &c.  which  they  may  import.  Pharmacists  however  are  ordinarily  only  allowed  to 
import  quantities  not  exceeding  one  ser  in  weight  in 'the  case  of  opium  or  of  .medical  prej)arations  of  opium  ,apd 
10  sers  in  the  case  of  poppy  heads,  though  the  Financial  Commissioner  is  authorised  to  sanction  the  import  of 
larger  quantities  in  special  cases. 

On  opium  imported  by  sea  by  medical  practitioners  and'  pharmacists  a  duty  of  24  rupees  per  ser  is  levied 
under  the  Indian  Tariff  Act. 

Merchants  or  travellers  entering  Upper  or  Lower  Burma  by  land  from  China,  the  Shan  States,  or  any 
other  country  out  of  India,  are  permitted  to  import  and  possess  while  in  Burma  opium  not  produced  in  India  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  live  tolas  for  each  person  for  the  personal  use  of  themselves  and  their  attendants,  and 
horse  dealers  bringing  horses  into  Burma  from  the  Shan  States  or  from  a  country  other  than  ludia  are  similarly 
permitted  to  import  and  possess  opium  not  produced  in  India  in  any  quantity  not  exceeding  five  tolas  in  weight 
for  each  horse  for  the  time  being  in  their  possession.  This  is  a  limited  form  of  an  old  privilege,  and  in  the 
interest  of  commerce  and  free  intercourse  it  has  not  been  thought  prudent  to  abolish  it  altogether. 
Opium  may  be  exported  from  Burma  by  Government  only.  ■ 

Throughout  Burma  any  person  may  possess  opium  in  any  quantity  not  exceeding  three  tolas,  and  medical 
preparations  of  opium  in  any  quantity  not  exceeding  six  tolas  in  weight,  and  poppy  heads  in  any  quantity  not 
exceediu"-  five  sers,  which  he  has  purchased  for  medical  purposes  from  a  medical  practitioner,  a  pharmacist,  or 
a  doctor,  meanine  a  person  practising  medicine  according  to  A  siatic  methods  and  holding  a  license  according  to 
the  rules. 

Non-Burmans  ma,y  also  possess  for  their  own  use  opium  in  any  quantity  up  to  three  tolas  in  weight,  and 
poppy  heads  in  any  quantity  up  to  five  sers  in  weight,  which  have  been  lawfully  obtained,  and  in  the  Kachin 
villao-es  in  Upper  Burma,  where  the  poppy  is  grown,  they  may  possess  any  quantity  of  opium  or  poppy  heads 
there  prcjduced.  1  n  Upper  Burma  non-Burmans  are  permitted  to  possess  Chinese  or  Shan  as  well  as  Government 
Excise  opium,  but  in  Lower  Burma  they  are  permitted  to  possess  Government  Excise  opium  only. 

In  Upper  Burma  the  possession  of  opium  by  Burmans  except  for  medical  purposes  is  prohibited.  In  Lower 
Burma  the  same  rule  applies  with  the  exception  that  those  Burmans  over  25  years  of  age  who  have  applied  to 
be  registered  as  habitual  consumers  and  proved  their  assertion  are  treated  as  non-Burmans  and  may  possess 
opiunT  lawfully  obtained  in  limited  quantities,  for  their  private  consumption.  The  exception  is  a  temporary 
one  made  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  generation  of  habitual  consumers.  When  the  men  now  registered 
die  out  the  law  will  be  the  same  in  Lower  as  in  Upper  Burmah. 

A  Burman  throuo-bout  Burma,  means  a  person  born  of  parents  both  of  whom  belong  to  races  indigenous  to 
Burma  except  a  Kachin,  a  Shan,  or  a  Palaung.     A  non-Burman,  means  every  person  who  is  not  a  Burman. 

In  Lower  Burma,  the  registration  of  Burman  habitual  consumers  was  commenced  in  April  1893,  and  was 
continued  until  30th  June  1894.  The  registers  were  then  closed,  and  no  Burman  may  now  be  registered  unless 
he  can  prove  that  he  was  prevented  by  absence,  or  other  reasonable  cause,  from  entering  his  name  before  the 
prescribed  date.  Each  registered  consumer  is  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  registration,  and  is  required  to 
produce  it  when  buying  opium  as  a  proof  that  he  may  legally  possess  it. 

Re"-istration  was  voluntary,  but  notices  were  issued  for  the  information  of  consumers,  in  March  1893,  that 
•xfter  "the  introduction  of  the  new  rules,  no  unregistered  Burman  in  Lower  Burma,  would  be  permitted  to 
possess  opium  except  for  medical  purposes.  The  rules  provide  for  the  periodical  verification  and  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  registers  by  the  removal  of  the  names  of  any  persons  who  may  wish  to  discontinue 
the  habitual  use  of  opium,  and  by  transfer  from  one  register  to  another  of  consumers  who  may  change  their 

^  In  order  to  enable  registered  habitual  consumers  to  obtain  opium  out  of  their  own  townships  when 
temporarily  travelling  or  residing  elsewhere,  special  licenses  may  be  issued  with  the  sanction  of  Commissioners 
authorisino-  any  person  to  possess  opium  and  medical  preparations  made  therefrom  in  such  quantity  and  for 
such  period  as  may  be  specified  in  the  licenses,  but  the  possession  of  Government  Excise  opium  only  may  be 
authorised  in  Lower  Burma. 
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232.  It  may  be  stated  broadly  that  for  Burmans  tbe  new  system  is  (■witb  a  small 
exception  whicli  will  soon  disappear)  one  of  very  stringent  prohibition  of  all  use  or 
possession  of  opium  except  for  medical  purposes,  enforceable  by  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. For  non-Burmans  it  is  the  old  system  not  materially  changed.  The  new  rule  of 
fixing  a  limit  of  total  quantity  to  be  sold  at  each  shop  is  intended  to  prevent  illicit  sale 
to  Burmans,  rather  than  to  curtail  the  supply  to  non-Burmans.  There  are,  as  before, 
shops  or  ofl&ces  from  which  the  latter  can  buy  opium  without  reference  to  the  object 
for  which  they  require  it,  but  such  places  are  few  and  far  between,  and  opium  can  be 
obtained  only  in  small  quantities  and  at  a  very  high  price.  Short  of  absolute 
prohibition,  it  would  be  difl&cult  to  devise  a  more  restrictive  system. 

Remarks  by        233.  It  is  evident  that  the  Government  of  India  accepted  the  policy  of  prohibition  to 

the  Commis-    Burmans  with  great  hesitation,  and  the  reasons  they  gave  for  hesitation  in  their  despatch 

new  system     *^  *^®  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  22nd  March  1893,  appear  to  us  to  be  undoubtedly 

and  on  the '    Weighty.     As  to  their  remarks  in  that  despatch  on  the  returns  and  reports  of  the  inquiry 

inquiry  and     of  1891,  and  the  Conclusions  drawn  therefrom  by  Mr.  Smeaton  and  Sir  A.  Mackenzie, 

correspon-      ^g  agree   that    the   estimate  of  the  total   number  of    consumers   in   Lower    Burma 

preceded  h     cannot  be  held  to  be  proved  by  the  statistics ;  but  in  spite  of  the  gaol  returns  quoted  by 

the  Government  of  India  we  are  disposed  to  accept  the  view  of  the  maiority  of  Burma 

'^^'     ~   '   officers,  that  the  opium  habit  has  been  increasing  in  Lower  Burma  in  recent  as  well 

as'  in  earlier  years.     With  the  other  remarks  of   the  Government  of   India  on  the 

inquiry  of  1891   we  generally  concur,  and  in  particular  we  entirely  agree  that  the 

returns  of  persons  morally   and  physically  wrecked  by  opium  are  calculated  to  give  a 

greatly    exaggerated  idea    of    the  degree  to    which  Burmans  are   injured  physically 

183-88    ^^  rnorally  by  the  habit.     The  examination  of  Mr.  Smeaton  himself  and  the  other 

207, 208, 209 -'  cvideuoe  which  we  have  taken  in  Burma  on  the  point  confirm  this  view.    We  refer  to  the 

14, 2-25, 240.      evidence  of  Mr.  Bridges,  Commissioner,  Mr.  Irwin,  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  Doctors 


(Footnote — continued.) 

In  Lower  Burma,  shops  for  the  retail  sale  of  opium  are  retained  in  places  where  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  non-Burmans,  or  of  registered  Burman  consumers,  and  in  Upper  Burma,  shops  are  located  at  places 
where  there  is  a  considerable  non-Burman  population  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium.  The  fees  charged  for  the 
licenses  for  vend  in  both  promises  are  determined  by  public  auction.  The  actual  number  of  shops  now 
licensed  is  15  in  Lower  Burma  and  19  in  Upper  Burma. 

Subject  to  the  conditions  of  his  license,  a  licensed  vendor  may  sell  by  retail  Government  opium  and  poppy 
heads  to  any  person  in  Lower  Burma  who  is  permitted  to  possess  them,  and  Government  or  foreign  opium  or 
poppy  heads  to  any  non-Burman  in  Upper  Burma. 

At  four  places  in  Lower  Burma,  where  the  number  of  registered  Burman  and  non-Burman  consumers  is 
considerable,  but  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  existence  of  licensed  shops,  the  duty  of  selling  opium  by 
retail  to  such  consumers  is  imposed  on  certain  Government  officials,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  duties  as  it 
would,  it  is  thought,  be  impossible  to  prevent  smuggling  in  of  illicit  opium  and  promiscuous  sale  if  no  means 
were  provided  for  supplying  such  habitual  consumers  in  a  legal  and  recognised  manner. 

To  prevent  .the  illicit  sale  of  opium  by  licensed  or  official  vendors  to  persons  not  authorised  to  possess  it, 
the  maximum  quantity  of  opium  which  a  licensed  vendor  may  possess,  and  in  the  four  places  in  which  opium 
is  sold  by  Government  agency,  the  maximum  quantity  which  may  be  sold  to  consumers  at  each  place  in  the 
whole  year,  is  fixed  by  Government  on  a  consideration  of  the  number  of  persons  legally  entitled  to  possess 
opium  living  in  the  area  served  by  the  shop  or  Government  agenc}-,  and  of  the  probable  amount  of  their 
requirements.  The  amount  allowed  for  each  consumer  per  diem  is  one  quarter  of  a  tola,  viz.,  45  grains.  No 
minimum  is  fixed,  and  a  licensed  vendor  may  therefore  possess  and  sell  as  little  opium  as  he  pleases,  but  he 
may  not  possess  and  sell  more  than  the  maximum  quantity,  as  above  determined  by  Government.  All  retail 
vendors  licensed  or  official  have  to  keep  a  daily  account  of  sales,  and  to  record  therein  the  amounts  sold  to  each 
purchaser. 

Medical  practitioners,  pharmacists,  and  Native  doctors,  are  also  allowed  to  sell  opium,  poppy  heads  and 
medical  preparations  of  opium  by  retail.  Medical  practitioners  are  under  no  restriction  as  to  the  quantity  of 
opium,  &c.  which  they  may  possess  iiml  sell  subject  to  the  legal  limit  of  possession  by  individuals,  and  are  not 
required  to  take  out  licenses. 

Pharmacists  and  Native  doctors,  however,  must  be  licensed,  and  the  quantities  of  opium,  poppy  heads  and 
medical  preparations  which  they  may  possess  and  sell  are  limited.  In  the  case  of  pharmacists  the  limit  is  the 
same  as  that  fixed  for  import  by  sea,  viz.,  10  sers  of  poppy  heads,  one  ser  of  opium,  and  one  ser  of  medical 
preparations,  and  in  the  case  of  doctors  the  limit  is  10  sers  of  poppy  heads,  and  10  tolas  of  opium,  or  of  medical 
preparations  of  opium. 

Pharmacists,  however,  may  be  specially  authorised  to  possess  larger  quantities  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Financial  Commissioner.  Professional  tattooers  also  may  be  licensed  to  possess  and  use  for  purpose  of  their 
profession  any  quantity  of  opium  and  medical  preparations  not  exceeding  10  tolas  in  weight.  Tattooing  it 
may  be  explained,  is  in  Burma  a  recognised  profession,  and  it  is  a  universal  custom  to  tattoo  boys  from  the 
waist  to  the  knees.  The  operation  is  painful,  and  opium  is  used  to  allay  the  pain.  The  number  of  professional 
tattooers  in  Burma  at  the  census  of  1891  was  4,280. 

In  Lower  Burma,  Native  doctors  and  tattooers  are,  with  the  object  of  preventing  illicit  traffic  in  foreign 
opium,  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  Government  drug,  but  in  Upper  Burma  they  are  permitted  to  use  Shan  or 
Chinese,  as  well  as  Government  opium. 

Any  person  coptraveuing  any  one  of  the  rules  above  summarised  is  liable  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate 
to  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to 
one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both. 
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Dalzell,  Johnstone,  and  Dantra.  All  these  officers  support  prohibition  in  the  case  of 
Burmans,  except  two  of  the  doctors,  who  ventured  no  opinion  on  that  question  either  way. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  these  returns  are  the  results  of  local  inquiries  made 
chiefly  by  Burman  elders  in  the  position  of  subordinate  district  officials,  township 
officers,  or  village  headmen.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  respectable  class  of 
Burmans  regards  the  habit  and  its  toleration  by  our  Government  with  a  peculiar  aversion, 
based,  no  doubt,  in  part  upon  experience  of  the  harm  it  does,  but  in  part  also,  on  a 
religious  and  sentimental  regard  for  the  old  traditional  Native  law  of  prohibition. 
The  forms  to  be  filled  in  appear  in  no  case  to  have  provided  columns  for  degrees  of 
injury,  and  in  many  instances  a  man  had  to  be  returned  either  as  not  having  suffered 
at  all  or  as  having  been  morally  or  physically  wrecked. 

234.  As  a  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  in  all  countries  where  the  opium  habit  prevails, 
sufferers  from  the  effects  of  malarious  fever,  pulmonary  complaints,  syphilis,  rheumatism, 
and  other  diseases  are  apt  to  take  to  opium,  and  to  be  more  or  less  physical  wrecks, 
apart  from  any  effect  of  the  drug ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  though  it  is  true  that  a 
Burman  who  takes  to  the  habit  loses  his  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  his  neighbours, 
and  often  descends  to  petty  crime,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  naturally  vicious  and  dis- 
reputable people,  who  have  no  self-respect  or  respect  of  their  neighbours  to  lose, 
commonly  take  to  the  habit  for  the  pleasure  they  find  in  it.  The  opium  habit,  in  fact, 
is  in  Burma  as  often  a  consequence  of  bad  character,  as  bad  character  is  a  consequence 
of  opium. 

235.  But  though  the  strong  dislike  of  the  habit  which  respectable  Burmans  evince  is  The  Corn- 
due  to  religious  and  national  sentiment  as  well  as  to  experience,  yet  the  existence  of  ^^^^g  for  a 
such  a  sentiment  was  a  matter  which  the  G-overnment  of  India  was  bound  to  take  into  approving 
consideration,  and  they  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  incurred  a  grave  responsibility  if  the  experi  • 
they   had   refused  to  try   the  experiment  of  prohibition  in   the  case  of  persons  of  ment  of  pro- 
Burmese  race.     There  are  other  reasons  for  the  exceptional  treatment  of  Burma,  which  gyrmans 
we  think  may  be  stated  with  advantage.     We  have  already  pointed  out  that  in  India 

both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  generally  regard  the  use  of  alcohol  as  disreputable, 
and  more  or  less  directly  contrary  to  their  religion.  The  Indian  who  takes  to  opium 
does  not  lose  his  self-respect  or  the  respect  of  his  neighbours  in  the  same  way  as  if  he 
took  to  alcohol.  The  contrary  is  the  case  with  the  Burmans.  Both  opium  and  alcohol 
are  prohibited  by  the  Buddhist  religion,  but  in  practice  the  use  of  opium  in  Burma  has 
been  more  strongly  discountenanced  than  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  use  of  liquor 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  country  before  it  became  Buddhist,  and  is  connected 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  old  Pagan  religion,  many  traces  of  which  are  found  7532-35. 
embedded  in  the  popular  form  of  Buddhism. 

236.  Again,  the  evidence  before  us  certainly  shows  that  the  Burman  who  takes  to 
opium  is  more  often  injured  physically  and  morally  than  the  Indian.  This  difference 
is  generally  attributed  to  a  difference  in  mind  or  character.  The  Burman  is  more 
impulsive,  pleasure  loving,  and  reckless  than  the  Indian.  The  latter  has  more  stability 
of  character,  more  industry,  and  much  more  thrift  and  prudence,  inherited  perhaps  from 
a  harder  struggle  for  existence.  These  characteristics  give  the  Indian  more  power  of 
self-control  than  is  possessed  by  the  Burman.     It  may  be  noted  that  the    evidence 

from  the   Straits  Settlements  shows  a  similar  difference,  in  respect  to  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  opium  habit  between  the  Chinaman  and  the  Malay.     There  seems  no  y.  ug. 
doubt  that   the   Malays   are   more    impulsive  and  excitable    than    the   Chinese,  and 
that  the  Burmans  are  much  nearer  in  temperament  to  them  than  to  the  Chinese  or 
Indians. 

237.  The  opium  habit  also  is  a  very  old  custom  of  the  population,  or  of  certain  castes 
or  races  in  some  parts  of  India,  and  the  custom  shows  no  signs  of  spreading  to  other 
tracts  or  other  races,  or  of  increase  where  it  has  hitherto  prevailed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  before  us  shows  that  from  rise  of  price  due  to  restrictive  measures  and 
change  of  fashion,  the  custom  has  in  many  cases  been  decreasing  in  the  last  20  years, 
its  place  being  often  taken  by  alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  use  of  opium  by  Burmans  in  Lower  Burma  has  very  considerably  increased 
in  the  same  period,  in  spite  of  regulations  much  more  stringent  than  have  been  in  force 

in  India.     The  average  annual  sales  of  Excise  opium  in  the  five  years  ending  1870-71  see  Annual 
amounted  to  15,632  sers,  and  from  the  first  regular  census  of  Lower  Burma,  taken  in  BurmaSTe 
1872,  which  gave  the  population  at  2,747,148,  we  may  assume  the  average  population  years  in 
of  the  quinquennial  period  to  have  been,  say,  something  under  2,700,000.     But  in  the  i"«'*'°°- 
five  years  ending  1890-91  the  average  annual  sales  rose  to  51,725  sers,  and  the  average 
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population  of  that   period  may  be  put  at  4,500,000  as  the  census  of  1892  gave  it  as 
4,658,627.     Whilst  the  population,  therefore,  has  increased  by  63  per  cent.,  the  con- 
suttiption  of  opium  has  risen  by  230  per  cent.    ■■  These  figures  may  perhaps  exaggerate  the 
real  increase  in   Burman  consumption,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  increase  of  population  consists  of  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Shan  immigrants, 
who  are  much  more  addicted  to  opium  than  the  Burmans  ;  and,  secondly,   because 
much   foreign  opium  from  Yunnan  and  the  Shan  States  was  formerly  smuggled  into 
Lower  Burma.     In  recent  years  this  opium  has  been  successfully  excluded  by  the 
efforts  of   revenue  officers  and   licensed  vendors,  assisted  by  the  preference  of  con- 
sumers for  excise  opium.      But  after  making  all  necessary  deductions  on  these  accounts, 
a  considerable  increase  in  consumption  by  Burmans  seems  certain,  and  this  conclusion 
is  fully  supported  by  the  general  opinion  of  Burmans  and  of  English  officials  in  Burma. 

238.  In  saying  above  that  the  opium  habit  in  India  was  an  old  custom  and  not 
increasing,  we  were  referring  to  opium-eating.  In  Burma,  on  tbe  other  hand,  opium- 
smoking  is  the  common  habit  which  is  on  the  increase.  This  habit  is  mainly  a 
gregarious  one,  practised  in  public  saloons  or  so-called  clubs.  We  agree  with  Sir  A. 
Mackenzie's  remark,  already  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  the  temptations  afforded  by 
gr6gariousness  in  vice  outweigh  the  restraint  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  public  opinion. 
There  is  no  good  evidence  that  smoking  is  in  itself  more  injurious  physically  than 
eating,  opium,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  more  seductive  habit,  and  more  ruinous  to  poor 
men,  because  more  wasteful  of  time  as  well  as  of  money. 

239.  For  all  these  reasons  we  consider  that  there  was  a  special  case  for  trying  the 
experiment  of  prohibition  in  the  case  of  the  Burmans.  It  seems  to  us  to  involve  no 
political  danger,  as  the  traditions  of  the  country  and  the  sympathy  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Burmans  support  the  policy.*  Moreover,  when  we  annexed  Upper 
Burma  in  1886  we  continued  the  prohibition  of  sale  to,  and  possession  of  opium  by, 
Burmans  which  we  found  existing,  and,  as  Sir  A.  Mackenzie  said  at  the  end  of  his 
Minute  of  30th  April  1892,  this  was  a  crowning  argument  for  extending  the  same 
prohibition  to  Lower  Burma. 

240.  The  experiment  must,  however,  be  carefully  watched.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  some  risk  of  injustice  and  oppression  if  these  measures  of  prohibition  are  to  be 
carried  out  against  the  actual  consumer  with  the  severity  which  has  been  advocated 
before  us.  We  consider  that  such  severity  may  be  justifiable  in  the  case  of  persons 
convicted  of  making  a  trade  of  breach  of  the  law,  such  as  professional  smugglers, 
unlicensed  vendors,  or  vendors — official  or  medical — selling  illicitly  ;  but  we  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  dangerous  and  demoralising  to  apply  it  to  the  case  of 
persons  who  are  convicted  of  mere  illicit  possession  of  small  quantities  of  the  drug 
intended  for  their  own  personal  use.  We  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Smeaton 
as  to  the  risk  of  corruption  and  oppression  which  would  be  likely  to  follow  the  free 
use  of  the  police  and  informers,  and  as  to  the  evils  of  any  tyrannical  suppression  of 
the  drug.  Major  Grey's  remarks  show  how  near  we  have  already  gone  to  that  point  in 
Arakan  under  the  old  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  prohil)ition 
will  increase  the  zeal  of  the  priests  and  elders,  and  that  their  infl^uence,  cou2)led  with 
the  risk  and  difficulties  of  illicitly  obtaining  the  drug,  will  prevent  any  large  number  of 
new  Burman  recruits  to  the  habit. 
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Treatment  of  Non-Burmans  under  jpresent  System,  ami  Views  of  the  Commission  on 

this  Subject. 

241.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  exemption  of  certain  races  in  Burma 
from  the  prohibitive  rules  of  the  new  system,  the  point  to  which  the  inquiry  made  in 
Burma  was  specially  directed.  They  consist  of  the  Indians  and  Chinese,  who  are  true 
foreigners  or  non-Burmans,  and  of  certain  indigenous  tribes  who  have  been  treated  as 
non-Burmans  in  the  new  regulations.  The  Indians,  of  whom  there  ai^e  upwards  of 
200,000  in  the  country,  may  be  grouped  as  Panjabis  and  Hindustanis,  Bengalis  and 
Chittagonians,  and  Madrasis.  In  respect  of  these,  the  evidence  taken  in  Burma 
accords  generally  with  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  in  India,  and  does  not 
contain  much  that  is  either  new  or  material.  The  Sikhs  of  the  Burma  Military  Police 
are  said  to  eat  opium  extensively,  especially  when  employed  in  active  service  under 
unfavourable  climatic  conditions,  and  exposed  to  malarial  influence ;   and  the  Deputy 


II  8184,8187'.;        *  There  is  ii-ason  to  belie\e   tbiit  opium   is   used   iu   rertain  ilislrici.s  ;is   a  propbylactic   a;_;ainst  niiilavifi,  and 
'   the  suggestion  has  been  m.ade  that  in  sucli  cases  the  gpiiernl  rules  should  he  somewhat  relaxed. 
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Iiispector-treneral,  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  exempt  from  any  order  6332. 
of  prohibition  that  might  be  enforced.     This  evidence  corroborates  that  taken  in  other  ess;. 
places,  as  to  the  value  attached  by  natives  of  the  Punjab,  especially  Sikhs,  to  opium 
as  a  stimulant  in  times  of  severe  bodily  fatigue  and  exposure.      The  evidence  as  to 
Madrasis  in  Burma  is  more  important.     The  use  of  opium  among  the  Madrasi  coolies  Cf.  para.  237. 
in  Burma,  known  as  Coringhies,  who  come  mainly  from  the  four  northern  districts  of  ''''"'''^■ 
the  Madras  Presidency,  is  said  by  witnesses,  such  as  Mr.  Findlay,  the  manager  of  one  "43-4, 6905, 
of  the  rice  mills  of  Messrs.  Bullock  Brothers,  and  M.  Madooray  Pillay,  a  leading  ^^^*''  ^^^^' 
contractor,  and  a  Municipal  Commissioner,  and  honorary  magistrate  in  Rangoon,  to 
be  exceedingly  common.     The  opium  is  eaten  as  in  India,  in  a  crude  form  in  pills,  and 
is  said  to  be  taken  as  a  stimulant  to  lessen  the  fatigue  caused  by  their  daily  work,  and 
to  have  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  physical  energies,  or  upon  the  moral  character. 
Immoderate  use  is  said  to   be  rare.      There  is,  in  short,  no  evidence  before  us  that 
Indians  in  Burma  are  being  injured  by  opium. 

242.  We  now  come  to  the  Chinese,  of  whom  there  are  about  40,000  in  Burma.   There  TheChimene 
is  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  throughout  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  '°  Burma, 
place  regarding   the  opium  question  in  Burma,  a  unanimity  as  remarkable  as  that 
which  exists  in  regard  to  the  injury  caused  to  Burmans  by  opium,  that  the  drug  is 
commonly   used  by    Chinamen  in  Burma,   and   does   them   little  harm,  while  it   is 
sometimes  even  beneficial.     The  opinions  of  8ir  Ashley  Eden,  Sir  Charles  Aitchison, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  have  already  been  referred  to.     It  may  be  observed 
that  the  evidence  from  China  shows  that  opium  wrecks  are  found  there  among  the  poor 
labouring  class  whose  work  involves  severe  physical  exertion  much  oftener  than  among 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  or  artisans,  to  which  classes  the  Chinese  in  Burma  mainly 
belong.     The  number  of  opium  consumers  among  them  was  variously  estimated  by 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  us   at  from  five  to  forty  per  cent.,  and   one  or  two  7108, 7141, 
witnesses    stated    that  almost  all    Chinamen  in  Burma  smoked  opium  habitually  or  ^**^'  ^6°'- 
occasionally.     The  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  showed  that  the  habit  is  exceedingly 
common.    As  to  its  effects,  seven  Chinamen,  themselves  opium  consumers,  gave  evidence 
at  Rangoon.     Of  these  four  were  merchants,  two  shopkeepers,  and  one  a  doctor.     The 
more  excessive  consumers,  who  smoked  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  opium  a, day,  were  11.  pp.  200-2. 
wizened,  emaciated  old  men,  but  intelligent.     They  admitted  that  excess  weakened  a 
man  physically,  but  argued  that  it  rather  cleared  and  brightened  the  intellect,  and  by 
stimulating  the  imagination  and  calming  the  temper  made  a  man  clever  in  business. 
The  same  idea  will  be  found  expressed  in  some  of  the  evidence  from  China.     The 
moderate  smokers  said  they  took  it  to  relieve  weakness  or  disease.     It  was  admitted 
that  poor  men  who   starved  themselves  to  get  opium  were  injured,  but  it  was  denied 
that  the  drug  in  itself  had  any  demoralising  effect.     It  was  also  stated  that  it  would  be  7133, 7596. 
a  harsh  measure  to  prevent  the  Chinese  in  Burma  from  getting  opium,  and  that  many 
would  go  back  to  China  if  that  were  done.     Mr.  Weidemann,  a  district  officer  of  long 
experience,    who    has    at   different   times    expressed    strong   views   in   favour   of   the 
prohibition    of  the  use    of   opium    by  Burmans,  stated   that   the    best  Chinamen  in  g736. 
Burma  avoided  the  habit,  but  that  in  his  opinion  opium  used  in  moderation  had  no 
bad    effect  upon  Chinameu  physically   or  morally,  though   immoderate  consumption 
unfitted  a  man  for  steady   application  to  business  and  often  led  him  into  bad  habits. 
Mr.  Bridges,  the    Commissioner   of   the  eastern    division  of  Upper  Burma,   also   an  7541. 
officer  of  much  district  experience,  gave  similar  evidence  as  to  the  generally  moderate 
and  innocuous  nature  of  the  habit  among  Chinamen ;  and  Mr.  Warry,  the  Adviser  on 
Chinese  affairs  to  the  Local  Administration,  in  his  statement  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion, says  that  he  has  never  noticed  any  ill  result  from  opium  as  ordinarily  used  by  11.  p.  536. 
Chinamen  in  Burma,  and  that  though  opium  occasionally  makes  a  consumer  lazy  and 
disinclined  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  he  cannot  call  to  mind  more  than  two  or  three 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  taken  in  excess  with  injurious  results  to  the  constitution  of 
the    consumer.     This  officer  has  had  special  opportunities    of  closely  obser\'ing  the 
Chinese,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  absent  in  Yunnan. 

243.  Two  selected  representatives  of  the  Chinese  community,  numbering  500  or  600,  11.  pp.  216-7. 
at  the  frontier  town   of  Bharoo  in  Upper  Burma,  were  both  smokers  of  opium,  and 
one  of  them  said  that  opium  was  generally  considered  to  be  a  prophylactic  agamst  fever. 
Both  gentlemen  were  agreed  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium  by  Chinamen  in 
Burma  might  affect  the  trade  between  Burma  and  China.     On  the  other  hand,  the  11.  pp.  i98, 
habit  was  condemned  by  two  respectable  Chinamen  examined  at  Rangoon,  who  were  199.208,209. 
non-smokers;  and  at  Mandalay,  a  Chinese  Municipal  Commissioner,  also  a  non-smoker, 
stated  that  opium  was  largely  smoked  by  the  Cantonese  and  Fokienese  Chinamen  in 
the  town,  but  that  it  was  a  bad  habit,  and  was  contrary  to  the  traditional  precepts  of 
E    saoao.  ^ 
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V.  pp. 345, 346 
II.  7399-402, 
«346. 

6733,  7028. 


7050,  7254. 


7415,  7417. 


Shans, 
Palaungs, 
and  Kachins 
in  Burma 
proper  and 
in  the  Shan 
States. 


n.pp.2i4,2i6.  his  countrymen.  A  respectable., Panthe,  pr  Yunannpse  Mahova,ed&n„  merishant^  also 
said  that  the  Mahomedans  of  his  country  thought  the  habit  opposed  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran,  and  that  it  was  injurious  to  perspns  who  Tsrerp  inaufiiciently  inourished, 
and  that  some  slight  loss  of  reputation  attached  to  the  habit.  . 

II.  pp.  52,5, 526.  244.  Two  memorials,  oue  from  Rangoon,  signed  by  305  Chinamen,  and  one  ffom 
Maulmain,  signed  by  286  Chinamen,  were  presented  to  the  Commission,,  asking  'for 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  opium  traffic.  The  Rangoon  memorial  was  drafted  and 
circulated  for  signature  by  Mr.  Leong  Shian  Tuck,  a  Chinaman  who  had  lived  ail  his  life 
in  Burma,  and  had  received  a  good  English  education.  The  signatures  to  the  two 
memorials  indicate  that  among  Chinamen  in  Burma,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable party  in  favour  of  total  abstinence  from  opium.  The  habit  is  no  dotibt  usually  con- 
demned by  non-smokers,  and  sometimes  by  smokers.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  eviden(ie 
to  show  that  among  Chmamen  in  Burma  the  opium-smoker  is  not  socially  ostracised,  and 
that  even  the  confirmed  habit  does  not  in  itself  entail  any  loss  of  position  or  serious  loss  of 
character.  The  Chinamen  in  Burma  seem  to  be  a  notably  active  and  flourishing  community, 
and  we  do  not  find  it  proved  that  the  use  of  opium  is  doing  them  any  serious  harm. 

245.  We  come  now  to  the  case  of  the  indigenous  tribes  who  have  been  treated  as 
non-Burmans  in  the  new  regulation^.  The  territories  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
known  as  the  Burma  Shan  States,  and  part  of  the  territory  to  the  north  occupied  by 
the  Kachins  are  inhabited  by  tribes  covered  by  the  three  names  Shan,  Palaung,  ^nd 
Kachin.  In  the  eastern  parts  there  are  also  to  be  found  intermingled  with  them  many 
small  settlements  of  Chinese  or  Chinese  Shans.  Great  numbers  of  these  people  have 
emigrated  from  the  Shan  States  and  settled  in  our  districts,  particularly  in  Lower 
Burmah.  By  the  definition  of  a  Burman,  given  in  the  new  regulations,  Shans,  Palaungs, 
and  Kachins  are,  like  Indians  or  Chinese,  classed  as  non-Burmans,  and  are  sti*bj|ect  only 
to  the  restrictive  part  of  the  system  and  not  to  the  prohibitory  rules.    '      '        "■''      '"     ' 

246.  '!Chere  is  some  difficulty  in  describing  the  evidence  put  before  the  Commission 
aSj|,Q,.th«i  Shans,  Palaungs,  and  Kachins,  as  most  of  the  witnesises  who  spoke  oriwrote 
abopt  them,  referred  sometimes  to  those  resident  in  the  ^emi- independent  Shan  States, 
qiip/I  sometimes  to  those  in  British  districts.  But  this  is,, not  of  im.portance,  as  the 
evidence  shows  that  a  general  resemblance  exists  in  the  habits  of  these  people  wherever 
they  reside.  The  Rev .^  Dr.  Cushing's  evidence,  a^  to  the  Shans  in  Lower  Burma,  shows 
that  the  opium  habit  is  very  common  among  thena,  but  is  disapproved  by  the  respectable 
men  who  are  Buddhists  by  religion,  and  that  it.  is  igeperally,  therefor e,  jn ore  or  less 
concealed.  Mr.  Bridges  also  speaks  of  the  consumption  of  opium  by  the  Shan  Danus 
or  Burmauized  Shans,  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Burma^  and  also  in  the  Shan  States. 
Evidence  as  to  the  Kachins  in  the  northern  district  of  Upper  t  Burma  ;show3  tha.t 
almost  all  the  men  and  many  of  the  women,  smoke  opiuin.  As  to  the  Shan  States, 
Mr.  Scott,  who  is  a  very  high  authority,  shows  that  in  a  belt  on  and  near  the 
border  of  the  British  districts,  where  the  Buddhist  religion  and  Burman  influence 
have  long  been  strong,  the  habit,  though  compion,  is  regarded  as  criminal,  and 
the  practice  is  more  or  less  secret :  in  the  next  belt  to  the  east,  the  habit  is 
common  and  more  openly  practised,  though  it  is  still  regarded  by  respectable  and 
religious  people  as  a  vice  :  in  the  furthermost  belt,  beyond  the  Salwin  River,  the  habif 
is  almost  universal,  and  practised  without  shame  or  reproach,  except  in  the  case  of 
excess.  Though  this  variation  according  to  belts  is  generally  true,  yet  Mr.  Scott 
says  that  the  Kachins  and  Palaungs,  wherever  found  are,  as  a  rule,  habitual  smokers 
and  not  ashamed  of  it.  The  Rev.  .Dr.  Cushing's  evidence  as  to  prevalence  of  tho 
habit  in  the  Shan  States,  confirms  that  of  Mr.  Scott. 

247.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  habit  of  smoking  opium  in  Upper  Burma,  the  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  it  came  into  the  Shan  States  from  Yunnan,  on  the  north-east,  and  has 
gradually  spread  to  the  south.  The  Sawbwaof  Thibaw  estimated  the, age  of  the  habit  in 
the  Shan  States  at  200  or  300  years,  and  the  ex-Sawbwa  of  NyoungwiBat  frotn  30  to  IOC 
years,  and  Mong  Aung  Min  who  had  to  deal  with  Kachins,  Shans,  and  oiiher  hill  tribes 
as  a  high  officer  of  the  King, of  Burmah  at  the  jade  mines  and  elsewhere,  said  that  the 
people  told  him  that  the  custom  had  always  existed  among  them.  The.  distribution 
of  the  habit  confirms  these  traditions,  and  shows  ,that  it  is  an  old  custom,  is  old  to  the 
north  and  east,  and  comparatively  modern  in,  the  southern  Shan  States.  We  know 
from  evidence  from  China  that  the  habit  of  smoking  opium  became  prevalent  in  south- 
west China  many  years  ago,  and  that  soon  after  there  was  a  great  extension  of 
poppy  cultivation  in  western  China,  which  includes  Yunnan. 

Cultivation  248.  In  some  of  the  northern  Shan  States  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is   conlmon 

of  the  poppy   jj^jjjj  ^Q  ^]jg  gj^gl;  Qf  ^]jQ  Salwin  it  ia  in  many  places  the  principal  agricultural  industry'. 


6939,  6962, 
6964, 


7328-9,  7547. 


II.  pp.  523-4. 


G923,  6928, 
C932. 


7317,  7878, 
7976. 
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The  op&Tim  prodatced  is  esporibed  '  to  the  otk6r  Shan  States  and  'tipper  Burma,  and  alHo  among  the 
to  Siaih'and  Cihineseffierritory..".In  the  southern  Shan  States  the  cultivation  is  limited,  tshans'and 
being  confined  to'  small  patches  in  gardehs,  or  to  out  of  the  way  places  in  hill  ranges;  ^evn{"nt*" 
and 'the  yield;  is  not  aui^cient  for  local  consumption.      The  poppy  is  also  cultivated  methods  of 
extensively  in  Kachia  vtillage^.     Jfeom  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Scott  and  other  witnesses,  consuming 
it  appears  that  where  the  bulfcivation  is  most  extensive  the  use  of  opium  is  most  general,   opium- 
but  there  are  some  exce|)tions  to  this  rule.     For  example,  the  Lawas  are  said  to  grow  ®^^J'  ''^^''' 
poppy  largely,  but  to  be  deterred  by  a  tribal  custom  from  consuming  the  produce  7895-7° 
themselves.  _    ,,,,,.  ,,.  ii.p.  s23^. 

249.  As  to  the  method  of  consumption,  the  evidence  shows  that  opium  is  usually  7861!  73i5- 
smoked  by  Shans,  Palaungs,  and   Kachins,,  but  Mr.    Scott  mentions  one   tribe,   the  ii.p.  524. 
Y/" as,  who  are  great  consumers,  but  make  it  a  rule,  to  take  thq  drug  in  pills.     The 
Shans  and  Palaungs  generally  appear  to  smoke  chandu,  after  the  Chinese  fashion : 

the  Kachins  on  the  coi]itrary,  always  smoke  leaves  soaked  in  opium  prepared  in   a 
manner  similar  tO  what  is  called  madak  in  India, 

250.  As  to  the  effect  of*  the  opium  habit  on  Shans,  Palaungs,  and  Kachins,  the  Rev.  Effects  of 
Dr.  Gushing  considered  it  always  a  bad  habit,  and  estimated  that  from  17  to  20  per  cent.  op'"™<=°°- 
of  consumers  eventually  indulged  to  eScess  atid  became  enervated  in  mind  and  body,  shans  and 
unable  to  do  any  work  except  under  the  stimulus  of  the  drug.     This  evidence  referred  Kachins. 
principally  to  the  Shans  settled  in  Lower  Burma,  whom  he  was  able  to'  watch  as  he  6947,6957, 
lived  permanently  among  them.     The  Chief  or  Sawbwa  of  the  Thibaw  State,  and  an  ^^^'^' 
ex-Sawbwa  and  a  Minister  of  other  States,  speaking  of  the  Shans  said  that  the  habit  7316,7319. 
often  became  immoderate,   and  was  then  injurious  to  health,  leading  to  indolence,  '^^^'  ^^''^• 
weakness,  and  shortened  life.     The  two  last  witnesses  said,  however,  that  they  had  not  7372, 7904. 
perceived  any  evil  effects  upon  the  Kachins.     A  Burmese  gentleman  who  was  in  charge 

of  the  jade  mines  under  the  King's   Government,  and  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  an  American  7791-2, 7979. 

Baptist  medical  missionary  amOtig  the  Shans,  pronounced  the  effects  to  be  decidedly 

injurious.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bridges  and  other  witnesses,  speaking  of  Shans,  7547. 

Chinese  Shans,  andKachjns,  wefe  unable  to  perceiye  any  evil  effect,  moral  or  physical, 

in  the  habit  as  ordinarily  practised.     Mr.  ,Bagley,  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Mandalay  7916, 7919. 

and  Kunlon  Railway,  and  Mr.  Guiness,  the,  executive  engineer  of  the  Mu  Valley,  line,  ^^^^'  ^®^^- 

gave  remarkable  ..evidence^  as  to,  the  great  energy  and  activity  of  Shan  and  Chinese 

Shan  coolies,  drawn  from  the  parts  of  the  Shan  States  where  the  opium  habit  is  most 

prevalent.     These  men  earned  double;  the  wages  of  Burman  coolies,  and  did  not  seem 

injured  by  the  habit  though  they  could  not  or  would  not  work  without  opium.     Lastly, 

the    statements    submit.ted  by  Mr.  Scott  and   Mr.  Hildebrand  are  worthy  of  special 

attention.     "  The  only  Shans,"   writes  Mr.  Scott,  "  who  are  harmfully  affected  by  the  n.  pp.  523  and 

"  consumption  of  opium,  whether  by,  smoking  or  swallowing  it,  are  those  who  take  it  ^24. 

"  to  excess,  and  these  are  usually  men  of  the  ruling  or  official  class  and  therefore  the 

"  most  prominent.     Among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  I  have  seen  no  evil  effects. 

"  The  greatest  opiiim-smokers  are  those  who  grow  the  poppy  themselves,  and  the 

"  labour  which  this  cultivation  implies  in  the  hills  of  the  Shan  ritates  is  sufficient 

"  guarantee  that  the  farmers  are  no  worn  put  debauchees.     The  people  are  naturally 

"  shrewd  and  the  amount  of  opium  they  consume  has  no  perceptible  effect  upon  their 

"  natural  abilities."     He  goes  on  to  say  that,  so  far  from  being   a  curse,  he  believes 

opium  to  be  a  real  boon  to  the  hillmen,  and  he  concludes  by  saying,   "  to  deprive  the 

"•  Shan  and  the  hillman  of  opium  would  be   to  put  him   to  death.     To  forbid  him  to 

"  grow  the  poppy  would  be  to  court  defiance  and  revolt." 

351.  Mr.  Hildqbrand's  testimony^  is  equally  strong,  and  his  opinions  ar-e  the  more 
remarkable  as  he  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  a  prohibitive  policy  to  Burmans. 
"  On  the  east  of  the  Salwin,"  he  wrif;es,  "  where  opium  smoking  in  some  tracts  is 
*'  universal  to  whole  yillage  communities,  male  and  female,  I  could  not  fail  to  note 
"  that  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  population 
"  and  of  their  habits  with  reference  to  industry  or  to  their  fondness  of  and  care  of  n.  p.  524. 
"  their  children.  If  there  was  any  difference  observable  between  these  village  com- 
"  munities  and  village  communities  in  the  same  condition  of  life  and  habit  on  the 
"  west  of  the  Salwin  (with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  opium),  for  robustness  and 
"  cheerfulness  the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of  the  habitual  opium  consuming 
"  community.",  I'rom  the  whole  of  the  evidence  as  regards  Shans,  Palaungs,  and 
Kachins,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  though  among  some  of  these  tribes  the  habit 
is  almost  universal  and  among  all  common,  yet  moderation  is  commonly  practised  and 
serious  injury  is  rare.  On  the  other  hand  with  reference  to  the  climate  and  conditions 
of '  life  of  these  races  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  habit  has  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  a  beneficial  side. 
^  M  2 
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ofThe^ar*'^"        252.  We  have  described  at  considerable  length  the  evidence  put  before  us  in  Burma 

ments  against  as  to  the  opium  habit  among  the  races  which   are   excluded   from  the  prohibitive 

fronT^ro'hlbr  provisions  of  the  new  regulations,  i.e.,  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  and  the  tribes  covered 

tion  of  certain  by  the  names  of  Shan,  Palaung,  and  Kachin.     It  has  been  argued  that  these  exclusions 

In'd  the  c"™"'  ^^®  ^  mistake,  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  in  the  case  of  the  excluded  races  prohibition 

mission's  is  equally  necessary  for   their  benefit   and  equally  justifiable   and    practicable;    and 

Icce°°in^°'^ "°'  Secondly,  because  the  exclusions  will  make  the  system  of  prohibition  in  the  case  of 

them.  the  Burmans  a  practical  failure. 

II.  p.  488. 

253.  As  to  the  first  argument  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  from  the  evidence  that 
there  is  a  marked  distinction,  wider,  no  doubt,  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  between 
the  case  of  the  Burmans  and  that  of  the  races  excluded  as  non-Burmans,  and  that  it  is 
not  necessary  or  advisable  at  present  to  impose  prohibition  upon  the  latter  for  their  own 
protection.  As  to  the  second  argument,  it  was  asserted  by  those  who  used  it  that  there 
was  practical  experience  that  the  system  v/hich  has  prevailed  in  Upper  Burma  since 
annexation  had  altogether  failed  as  a  measure  of  prohibition  to  Burmans.  fu  the  first 
place  the  new  regulation  is  stronger  than  the  system  at  first  in  force  in  Upper  Burma. 
Possession  of  opium  by  Burmans  as  well  as  its  sale  to  them  has  been  made  punishable, 
and  in  future  limited  quantities  only  will  be  issued  to  licensed  vendors,  based  on 
estimates  of  the  number  of  lawful  consumers ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  the  Upper  Burma  system  had  not  been  inoperative  as  regards  Burmans. 

7585, 7589,  '^j-^  Bridges  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  that  it  had  been  efiectual, 
except  where  there  are  a  number  of  Chinese,  and  Mr.  Fryer,  the  OflB.ciating  Chief 
Commissioner,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  rules  had  much  restricted  the  use  of 
opium  by  Burmans.    A  Chinese  Municipal  Commissioner  of  Mandalay,  who  condemned 

7612.  the  use  of  opium,  said  that  the  Burmans  in  Upper  Burma  have  been  forced  by  the 

system  to  use  less  opium  than  they  did  in  King  Mindon  Min's  time,  and  Mr.  Warry, 

11.536.  the  Adviser  on  China  afi"airs,  shows  how  dear  and  how  diSicult  to  obtain  opium  has 

been  found,  even  by  the  Chinese,  in  Upper  Burma. 

254.  Even  Mr.  Smeaton,  upon  whose  view,  as  expressed  in  the  Provincial  Excise 
Report  for  the  year  1890-91,  the  assertion  of  failure  was  mainly  based,  stated  in  his 
evidence  before  us  that  he  is  now  of  opinion  that  the  law  had  been  on  the  whole 
successfully  enforced,  and  that   indulgence  in  the  habit  had  increased  to  a  very  small 

8284.  extent  indeed  in  Upper  Burma.    This  is  the  opinion  expressed,  with  practical  unanimity, 

If.  App.  L.  by  the  District  Officers  and  Commissioners  of  Upper  Burma  in  their  latest  reports, 
and  many  go  further  and  claim  that  the  system  has  been  successful,  and  that  with 
the  new  improvements  it  will  be  capable  of  being  fully  enforced.  In  our  judgment, 
therefore,  the  second  argument  also  fails.  Our  final  conclusion  is  that  no  sutiScient 
grounds  have  been  shown  for  the  extension  of  prohibitive  measures  to  any  race  outside 
those  classed  in  the  new  regulations  as  Burmans. 

255.  We  think  it  advisable  to  give  here  a  summary  of  the  reasons  which,  in  our 
opinion,  justify  this  conclusion  : — 

(1.)  The  opium  habit  is,  generally  speakmg,  much  commoner  among  the  people  of 
those  races  found  in  our  districts  than  among  the  other  indigenous  races 
classed  as  Burmans,  and  it  causes  comparatively  little  or  no  injury  in  health, 
mora];-,  or  reputation  to  the  great  majority  of  consumers. 

(2.)  It  is  not  thought  desirable  to  impose  on  those  races  in  our  districts  a  law  in 
respect  to  opium,  so  entirely  difi'erent  from  the  custom  and  practice  which 
prevail  among  their  brethren  of  the  same  races  in  the  adjacent  semi- 
indepsndent  territories.  The  violence  of  the  contrast  might  raise  discontent, 
might  drive  some  away  and  prevent  others  coming  in,  and  might  injure  our 
influence  over  the  semi-independent  country. 

(3.)  The  exception  is  in  accordance  with  the  treatment  of  these  races  by  the  Kings 
of  Burma,  for  they  were  practically  free  from  the  old  Native  rule  or  law  of 
prohibition. 

(4.)  It  is  opposed  to  the  general  policy  of  British  legislation,  not  only  in  India,  but 
at  home,  to  treat  the  mere  personal  indulgence  in  opium,  or  any  other 
stimulant,  as  a  crime  ;  and  it  is  not  right  or  expedient  so  to  interfere  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  any  race,  except  on  strong  evidence  of  widespread  injury, 
and  of  the  active  sympathy  of  tne  majority  of  the  people  of  such  race  in  such 
legislation. 

256.  We  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  detail  as  to  the  administration  of  the  measures 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India  in  November  1893,  and  we  recommend  that 
they  be  maintained  unaltered  till  they  are  fairly  tested  by  experience. 
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SEOTIOX  IX. 

G-ENERAL  Conclusions. 

257.  In  summing  up  the  general  results  of  our  inquiry,  we  may  first  consider  the 
arguments  by  which  support  has  been  obtained  for  the  anti-opium  movement.  It  has 
been  widely  held  that  opium  is  essentially  a  poison,  used  only  for  vicious  and  baneful 
indul'j^ence.  Judgment  on  such  a  question  must  mainly  turn  on  medical  evidence; 
and  it  was  abundantly  provided  for  the  guidance  of  your  Commission. 

258.  Dealing  first  with  the  medical  witnesses  in  the   service  of  Government  their  General 
testimony  was  practically  unanimous.     To  the  unscientific,  the  effect  of  that  testimony  P'^^'P"''*  °^ 
may  perhaps  be  most  clearly  conveyed  by  saying  that  the  temperate  use  of  opium  in  evidence, 
India  should  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  temperate  use  of  alcohol  in  England. 
Opium  is  harmful,  harmless,  or  even  beneficial,  according  to  the  measure  and  discretion 

with  which  it  is  used. 

259.  Opium  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  and  it  is  also  largely  consumed  in  India  for  the 
mitigation  of  suffering  and  the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease.  It  is  the  universal 
household  remedy.  It  is  extensively  administered  to  infants,  and  the  practice  does 
not  appear  to  any  appreciable  extent  injurious,  The  use  of  opium  does  not  cause 
insanity.  It  does  not  prejudicially  affect  the  birth-rate,  which  in  India  averages  42 
per  thousand,  as  against  31 '4  per  thousand  for  the  United  Kingdom.  It  does  not 
appeal"  responsible  for  any  disease  peculiar  to  itself.  An  Insurance  Society  at 
Bombay,  after  twenty  years'  experience,  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  impose  an  extra 
premium  on  the  lives  of  moderate  opium-eaters. 

260.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  tendered  by  medical  witnesses  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  we  had  the  testimony  in  the  same  sense  of  medical  men  in  private  practice, 
and  of  medical  missionaries,  such  as  Dr.  Clark  and  Dr.  Newton.  The  medical  witnesses 
who  advocated  prohibition  were  few  ;  and  all  of  them  were  equally  if  not  more  opposed 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  than  to  that  of  opium. 

261.  In  connexion  with  the  medical  aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  important  to  mention 
that  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium,  except  for  medical  purposes,  even  if  desirable, 
could  not  practically  be  enforced.  The  medical  and  quasi-medical  uses  of  the  drug 
are  so  intermixed  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  them.  Among 
large  masses  of  the  people  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  European  system  of 
medicine.  Not  ]0  per  cent,  ever  consult  a  practitioner  on  the  European  system, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  population  never  in  their  lives  see  a  medical 
man  of  any  school. 

262.  Turning  to  the  missionary  evidence  in  support  of  prohibition,  we  may  observe  Missionary 
that  more  than  half  the  witnesses  were  members  of  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  "^^^^^^^ 
and  Canadian  Presbyterian  Communions.     Their  views  were  shared  by  representatives  prohibition, 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  missions,  and  the  London  Missionary  Society.     These 
devoted  men  are  without  doubt  most  sincere  in  their  belief  in  the  mischief  caused  by 

opium.  When,  however,  we  are  urged  to  recommend  that  the  paramount  authority  o£ 
the  British  Parliament  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  of  India  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  production  and  use  of  opium,  and  the  extinction  of  an  export  trade 
which  was  in  existence  before  British  rule  in  India,  it  is  our  duty  to  weigh  most 
carefully  the  evidence  by  which  such  proposals  are  supported.  VVe  are  bound  to  take 
notice  of  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  missionary  witnesses  were  total  abstainers, 
and  some  were  ardent  workers  in  the  cause. 

263.  We  turn  to  the  testimony  on  the  other  side.    The  views  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  Missionary 
of  Calcutta  and  Lucknow,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Calcutta,  have  been  adfo^Mthig°* 
already  set  forth      They  were  opposed  to  prohibition.     We  may  also  invite  special  prohibition 
attention   to    the   testimony  of   Mr.   James  Monro,   C.B.,  formerly   commissioner  in 
Bengal,  subsequently  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in  London,  who  has  now  returned 

to  India  for  missionary  work.  He  had  never  heard  it  suggested  that  the  opium  trade 
and  the  Government  connexion  with  it  formed  any  obstacle  to  Christian  work. 

264.  In  a  matter  closely  affecting  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  it  would  be  ^f  the^pcopig 
obviously  imprudent  to  make  sweeping  changes  without  some  indication  of  popular  of  India  as  to 
approval.     We  are  satisfied  that  if  any  desire  for  the  suppression  of  the  use  of  opium  prohibition. 
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had  existed  in  India,  on  the  part  of  any  large  frction  of  the  population,  it  would  have 
made  itself  felt  during  the  lengthened  tour  of  the  Commission.  The  witnesses  who 
advocated  prohibition  were  few  ;  and  fewer  still  Were  those  who  could  claim  to  be  men 
of  weight  and  authority,  and  in  any  sense  representative.  Many  belonged  to  the 
Bengali  sect  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  Which  huinbers  about  3,000  adherents,  the  pledge 
of  total  abstinence  being  a  condition  of  membership.  Of  the  native  witnesses  adverse 
to  opium,  it  may  be  stated  that  nearly  all  were  total  abstainers.  Many  questions  were 
put  by  our  native  ppUeague,  Mr.  Haridas  Yeharidas,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  Native 
opinions  as  to  thp  relative  influence  of  opium  a^d  alcohol,  and  as  to  the  religious 
obligation  to  ob8(?rve  rules  of  abstinenpe.  In  reply,  the  witnesses  generally  admitted 
that  the  spread  of  driniving  was  the  more  serious  evil,  and  that,  while  their  religion 
expressly ' prohibited  alc6hol,  there  was  no  direbt  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium. 

265.  The  National  Congress,  consisting  of  delegates  from  every  part  of  India,  hfts 
never  been  slow  to  criticise  the  Government.  It  has  made  strong  declarations  against 
alcohcl.     It  has  been  silent,  with  reference  to  opium.  , 

Native  266.  Upon  every  consideration  of  prudence  and  statesmanship,  it  seems  clear  that' in 

opinion  must  the  position  cf  the  British  Government  in  India,  we  cannot  deal  experimentally  with 
lie  distinctly    290  millions  of  people,  in  a  matter  involving  interference  with  the  innermost  concerns 
ihe  change,     ^f  personal  life,  without  a  clear  pronouncement  of  Native  opinion  in  favour  of  such 
a  step. 

267.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  figures  and  the  arguments  given  elsewhere  on 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  case,  fn  the  present  circumstances  the  revenue  derived 
from  opium  is  indispensable  for  carrying  on  with  efiiciency  the  Government  of  India. 
Every  native  witness  who  advocated  the  suppression  of  the  opium  traffic  admitted  that 
if,  as  a  consequence  oP  such  a  step,  taxation  in  some  new  form  must  be  imposed, 
popular  opinion  would  be  opposed  to  any  change. 

268.  In  dealing  with  China,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  present  a  detailed 
report.  China  was  not  directly  included  in  your  Majesty's  Order  of  Eeference  ;  but 
we  considered  it  desirable  to  give  some  attention  to  this  side  of  the  question.  The 
evidence  we  have  obtained  as  to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  opium  in  China  has  been  of 
a  conflicting  character.  In  this  matter,  responsibility  mainly  lies  with  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  is  for  them  to  take  the  first  step  in  any  modification  of  the  present 
Treaty  arrangements.  Upon  the  general  question,  the  position  which  Great  Britain 
may  properly  take  up  is  clearly  put  by  Mr.  0' Conor,  Your  Majesty's  representative  at 
Peking,  in  his  covering  letter  addressed  to  Your  Commission.     He  says : — 

"  If  the  u^c  of  the  drug  in  China  depeniled  on  the  supply  received  from  India,  it  might  lie  n  practical 
quehtidii  what  measures  could,  or  ouglit  to,  be  taken  to  discourage  its  importation.  But  this  is  not  the  issue. 
The  (|uantity  of  opium  grown  in  China  is  increasing  enormously.  Even  the  nominal  prohibition  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poi)py  no  iongi-r  exists  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  and  were  the  importation  of  Indian  opium 
to  be  stopped,  China  would  in  a  few  years  so  increase  her  production,  as  not  only  to  supply  her  own  wants 
but  probably  to  export  opium  to  foreign  countries." 

269.  As  the  result  of  a  searching  inquiry,  and  upon  a  deliberate  review  of  the 
copious  evidence  submitted  to  us,  we  feel  bound  to  express  our  conviction  that  the 
movement  in  England  in  favour  of  active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  the  opium  habit  in  India,  has  proceeded  from  an 
exaggerated  impression  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  to  be  controlled.  The 
gloomy  descriptions  presented  to  .British  audiences  of  extensive  moral  ard  physical 
degradation  by  opium,  have  not  been  accepted  bj  the  witnesses  representing  the  people 
of  India,  nor  by  those  most  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country. 

270.  We  may  be  sensible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drink  duties  at  home,  so  in  the 
analogous  case  of  opium  in  India,  the  revenue  is  drawn  from  a  source  liable  to  abuse. 
Looking,  however,  at  the  problem  before  us  from  the  highest  moral  standpoint,  it  is 
something  to  know  that  the  hand  of  the  ruler  is  chiefly  felt  in  the  way  of  repression 
and  restriction. 

271.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  with  reference  to  the  character  and 
sutliciency  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  brouo'ht 
<lepend.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  examination  of  more  than  700  witnesses  afforded  to 
the  Commission  ample  opportunity  of  learning  all  the  essential  facts,  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  iisi'  of  opium  in  India,  and  the  feehngs  of  the  Native  population  with  reference 
to  a  policy  of  prohibition. 


The  evil  less 
than  it  has 
heeu  repre- 
sented in 
England. 


Present 
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272.  The  conclusions  of  thfl, Commission  as  to  Burma  have  been  fully  stated  in  the  Opium  in 
Section  of   our   Report   dealing  'with   that   Province.     The  Burmans    are    specially  -^"'■™*- 
susceptible  to  iijijury  from  opium>  and  there  is'  among  them  a  popular  sentiment  against 

the  habit'.  Special  regulatiOjtis  have,  therefore,  been  introduced  which,  short  of  universal 
prohibition,  seem  tp  us  as  restrictive  as,  it  would,  be  expedient  for  any  Government  to 
attempt  to  enforce.' 

273.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  give  specific' answers  to  the  questions   referred  to  us  The  draft 
by  Your  Majesty  as  arranged  _in  the   Orde;:'  of  Reference.     We  cannot  do  this  better  conclusions 
thai?,  'by  reproducing  the'  conclusions  at,  which  we  unanimously  arrived  at  the  final  recorded  at 
meeting  of  the  Commission  at' Bora|3ay.    To  our  regret,  our  colleague,  Mr.  Wilson,  was 
prevented   by  illness  from'  attending  '6\ir  deliberations.     Every  other  member  of  the 
Conanaission,  including  our  Native  colleagues,  was  present.     With  the  impression  of 
our  recent  tour  fresh  in  our  minds,  after  a  full  discussion,  but  with  no  dissenting  voice 
on  the  broader  issues,  w6  adopted  the  following  resolutions:— 


tlie  close  of 

son,_w-as  the  public 

inquiry. 


I.-i-^Whether  the  growth  of  the 
poppy  and  the  maiiufacture  and 
sale  of'  opium  in  British  India 
should  be  prohibited  except  for 
medical  purposes,  and  whether 
this  prohibition  could  be  extended 
to  the  Native  States  1 


except  for 

medical 

purposes. 


I.— (a.)  It  has  not  been  shown  to-  be  necessary,  Prohibition 
or  to  be  demanded  by  the  people,  that  the  growth 
of  the  poppy  and  manufacture  and  sale  of  opium  in 
British  India  should  be  prohibited  except  for  med^ical 
purposes.  A  considerable  minority,  consisting  of 
people  opposed  on  principle  to  all  stimulants,  would 
support  prohibition  except  for  medical  purposes,  if 
relieved  from  anxiety  as  to  the  financial  results,  and 
as  to  the  punitive  and  inquisitorial  measures  which 
repression  would  involve.  The  number  who  desire 
prohibition  at  all  risks  is  exceedingly  small. 

(6.)  The  authoritative  extension  of  such  prohibition  Extension  ot 
to  the  Native  States  would  be  an  interference  on  the  [J^thl'^S 
part  of  the  Paramount  Power,  for  which  we  can  find  tected  States, 
no  precedent  and  no  justification,  and  which  would 
be  resented  by  the  Chiefs  and  their  people.  The 
growth  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of  opium 
have  been  prohibited  in  some  Native  States  by 
orders  passed  ;  by  the  Chiefs  in  accordance  with 
Treaties  or  Agreements  made  with  the  G-overnment 
of  India ;  but  such  Treaties  or  Agreements  rest 
upon  an  arrangement  whereby  a  full  and  cheap 
supply  of  opium  is  secured  for  the  internal  con- 
sumption of  these  States  and  for  the  realisation  by 
the  Chiefs  of  an  Excise  Revenue  from  their  people, 
and  the  Chiefs  would  cease  to  be  bound  by  them  if 
the  supply  were  cut  off  or  restricted. 

(o)  The  prohibition  of  the  growth  of  the  poppy 
and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  opium  in  British 
India,  except  for  medical  purposes,  involves  the 
destruction  of  the  export  trade  in  Bengal  opium 
from  Calcutta  to  China  and  elsewhere,  which  would 
inflict  a  very  heavy  loss  of  public  revenue  on  the 
Government  and  people  of  India.  The  existing 
Treaties,  by  which  the  import  of  Indian  opium  to 
China  is  permitted  and  regulated,  have  been 
deliberately  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  have  been  formally  admitted  by  the  Chinese 
Ministers  on  the  last  occasion  of  revision  to  contain 
all  that  they  desire.  In  the  natural  order  of  things, 
it  is  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  move  first  if  it 
wishes  to  sacrifice  the  revenue  which  it  derives  and 
1  tO'  annul  the  Treaty  provisions  legalising  import  on 
the  ground  that  such  an  import  is  injurious  to 
China.  Whether  the  British  Government  bears 
part  of  the  cost  or  not,  it  would  not  be  right  or 
fair  to  the  people  of  British  India  for  the  British 
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II. — The  nature  of  the  existing 
arrangements  with  the  Native 
States  in  respect  of  the  transit  of 
opium  through  British  territory, 
and  on  what  terms,  if  any,  these 
arrangements  could  be  with 
Justice  terminated. 


Financial  III. — The  effect  on  the  finances 

considera-  ^f  jj^iia  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  and  export  of  opium,  taking 
into  consideration  (a)  the  com- 
pensation payable,  (0)  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  preventive 
measures,  (c)  the  loss  of  revenue. 

Clianges  in  IV. — Whether  any  change  short 
system  f^iort  of  total  prohibition  should  be 
made  in  the  system  at  present 
followed  for  regulating  and 
restricting  the  opium  traffic,  and 
for  raising  a  revenue  therefrom. 


of  prohibi 
tion 


Government  to  destroy,  unasked  by  China,  the 
Bengal  opium  trade ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  not  be 
right  or  fair  for  it  to  so  act,  unless  there  was 
convincing  proof  (1)  that  the  trade  stands  on  a 
dififerent  plane  from  the  alcohol  and  is  mere  per- 
nicious and  demoralising ;  (2)  that  its  destruction 
would,  in  all  probability,  materially  benefit  China 
in  a  permanent  way ;  and  (3)  that  the  Chinese 
Government  is  prevented  from  itself  moving  by  fear 
of  hostile  action  on  our  part.  From  the  evidence 
before  us,  we  do  not  think  it  proved  that  these 
reasons  for  unsolicited  action  by  the  British 
Government  exist,,  and  we  agree  in  not  recom- 
mending any  action  tending  to  the  destruction  of 
the  trade.  If  at  any  future  time  the  Chinese 
Government  declares  a  wish  to  prohibit  import,  the 
question  will  be  changed  and  we  (the  Commission) 
shall  hold  ourselves  at  liberty  to  reconsider  it. 

II.— Existing  arrangements  with  certain  opium- 
producing  Native  States  in  respect  of  the  transit  of 
opium  through  British  territory  for  the  Bombay 
export  trade  are  not,  excent  in  the  case  of  Baroda, 
in  the  nature  of  Agreements,  though  in  virtue  of 
long  established  practice  they  may  be  held,  perhaps, 
to  have  the  force  of  Agreements.  They  consist  of 
the  prohibition  of  transit,  except  undar  a  pass 
granted  by  a  British  officer,  on  payment  of  an 
Imperial  transit  duty.  These  arrangements  rest  in 
origin  upon  the  power  of  regulation  and  taxation 
which  the  British  Government  has  in  consequence 
of  these  States  being  cut  off'  from  the  sea  by  inter- 
vening British  territory.  The  privilege  of  the 
transit  of  opium  for  export  beyond  the  sea  from 
Bombay  on  payment  of  a  duty  could  not  now  be 
terminated  with  justice  except  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment, which,  if  obtained  at  all,  would  involve  large 
pecuniary  compensation,  both  to  the  State  and 
private  individuals,  and  also  a  heavy  loss  of  public 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  India. 

III. — The  finances  of  India  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  bear  the  charges  for  compensation,  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  preventive  measures,  and  the  loss  of 
revenues  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  prohibition. 


IV. — (a.)  The  regulations  for  the  restriction  of 
the  consumption  of  opium  may  be  amended  in 
various  particulars.  We  are  not  prepared  to  make 
recommendations  without  careful  study  of  details. 

(b.)  The  Bengal  monopoly  seems  to  us  the  best 
system  for  regulating  the  production  of  opium  in 
British  India.  Certain  administrative  reforms  were 
recommended  by  the  Commission  of  1883. 

(c.)  We  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  recommend 
any  further  development  of  the  new  regulations 
recently  introduced  into  Burma.  The  operations  of 
these  new  rules,  which  only  came  into  force  on 
January  1st,  1894,  should  be  carefully  watched 
before  any  furtlier  changes  are  introduced. 
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K  ^-"-^.^^^^^^^Ptio"  of  opium         Y.~{a.)  We  have  made  exhaustive  inquiry  into  Con«umptioK 

J  V      ^™^^®^:  ^i^ces  and  m  the     the  consumption  of  opium  m  India  and  its  effects.  °^  "P'"™  ^° 

different  districts  in  India,  and     We  find  no  evidence  of  extensive  moral  or  physical  S,'^"'*  ''' 

the  effect  of   such  consumption     degradation  from  its  use. 

on  the  moral  and  physical  con-         (6.)  Opium  is  extensively  used  for  non-medical  and 

aition  ot  the  people  i  quasi-medical  purposes,  in  some  cases  with  benefit, 

and  for  the  most  part  without  injurious  consequences. 

The  non-medical  uses  are  so  interwoven  with  the 

medical  uses  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 

draw  a  distinction  between  them  in  the  distribution 

and  sale  of  the  drug. 

(c.)  The  habitual  use  of  opium  as  a  stimulant  by 

young  people  is  generally  condemned. 

(d^  Opium  -smoking  is  little  practised  in  India  ; 

it  is  considered  a  disreputable  habit. 

(e.)  The  whole  question  of  the  effects  of  opium  as 

medically  considered  must  be  worked  out  later  in 

detail  upon  a  careful  collation  of  the  large  mass  of 

evidence  before  the  Commission. 

VI.— The    disposition  of    the         VI.— The   testimony   laid    before   us    has   been  Disposition 
people   of    India    m    regard    to     unanimous    that    the   people    of    India   would    be  of  the  people 
(a)  the  use  of   opium  for  non-     unwilling  to  bear  the  cost  of  prohibitive  measures.     °^'^'^^^^- 
medical  purposes,  and   (b)  their 
willingness  to  bear,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  cost  of  prohibitive 
measures. 

274.  We  desire  to  make  a  special  reference  to  the  Eeport  which  we  understand  to  Dissent  from 
be  in  preparation  by  our  colleague  Mr.  Wilson.     The  criticisms  or  suggestions  which  *'^^  general 
it  may  contain   have  not  been  submitted  for  our  consideration.     We  regret  that  in  the  <=o°clusions. 
discussions  which  took  place  during  the  preparation  of  our  llepcrt  we  were  not  placed  in 
possession  of  the  views  of  our  colleague.* 


t&ries. 


275.  In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  services  Services  of 
rendered  by  our  Secretaries.  Mr.  Hewett-met  us  on  our  arrival  at  Calcutta,  and  t^e  Secre- 
accompanied  us  throughout  our  tour  in  India.  His  duties  were  of  a  special  and 
exceptional  character,  and  were  most  efficiently  performed.  On  our  return  to  England 
Mr.  Hewett  began  the  drafting  of  our  Report.  On  his  departure  for  India,  to  take  up 
an  important  appointment,  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Baiues,  to  whom  we  are 
much  indebted  for  the  ability,  patience,  and  knowledge  of  India  which  he  has  displayed 
in  the  execution  of  his  task. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty's  most  gracious  consideration. 


(Signed) 


BRASSEY  (Chairman). 

J.  B.  LYALL. 

LAKSHMESHWAR  SINGH,  of  DARBHANGA.t 

W.  ROBERTS. 

R.  G.  C.  MOWBRAY. 

A.  U.  FANSHAWE. 

A.  PEAK 
H  ARID  AS  VEHARIDAS.t 


J.  A.  Baines  [Secretary). 

London,  16th  April  1895. 


*  The  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  and  Mr.  Haridas  Veharidas,  not  having  been  present  during  the  preparation 
of  the  Report,  are  not  to  be  held  to  have  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  274th  paragraph. 
T   Subject  to  the  qualifying  remarks  contained  in  the  separate  Memorandum  appended. 
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ANNEXURES. 


REPORT.  f)9 


MEMOEANDUM  I. ; 


ON  THE  GENERAL  FEATURES  AND  THE  MEDICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 

OPIUM  HABIT  IN  INDIA; 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  ROBERTS,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

It  seemed  advisable  for  several  reasons  that  the  large  mass  of  new  and  interesting 
information,  gathered  by  the  Opium  Commission  during  their  tour  in  India,  on  the 
general  features  and  the  medical  aspects  of  the  opium  habit  in  that  country,  should  be 
analysed  and  digested  somewhat  more  fully  than  was  possible  to  do  in  the  body  of 
their  official  Report.  This  task  naturally  fell  to  my  share,  as  the  only  medical  member 
of  the  Commission. 

The  matters  requiring  examination  are  considered  under  the  following  headings  :— 
(1.)  The  non- medical  use  of  opium,  or  the  opium  habit  proper.  (2.)  Opium  as  a 
household  remedy.  (3.)  Opium  as  a  prophylactic  against  malaria.  (4.)  The  custom 
of  giving  opium  to  infants.  (5.)  The  use  of  opium  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 
(6.)  Opium  smoking  in  India. 

The  consumption  by  all  human  communities,  except  the  most  primitive,  of  one  or 
more  articles  of  a  stimulating  and  restorative  character — such  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium, 
tea,  coffee,  coca,  Indian  hemp,  betel,  and  others — constitutes  a  remarkable  feature  in 
the  natural  history  of  man.  A  practice  so  widespread  and  general  must  correspond  to 
some  profound  instinct  of  human  nature.  These  articles  do  not  possess,  in  their  essence, 
nutritive  properties,  and  they  are  not  classed  as  true  articles  of  food,  though  some  of 
them  are  largely  used  with  the  daily  meals.  Numerous  individuals,  and  even  consider- 
able classes,  forego  their  use,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  These  substances  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  necessaries  of  man's  animal  life.  And  the  inference  would  seem  to 
be  that  their  use  is  connected  in  some  subtle  way,  with  the  play  of  those  faculties  and 
feelings  which  are  peculiar  to  man  as  a  social  and  self-conscious  creature. 

Whatever  collateral  use,  dietetic  or  other,  the  substances  in  question  may  have,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  essential  purpose  for  which  they  are  taken  is  to  modify,  in  a  favourable* 
sense,  the  action  of  the  nervous  system.  And  although  this  modification  varies,  both 
in  kind  and  degree.,  with  each  particular  article,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  all  of  them, 
when  legitimately  used,  produce  a  certain  community  of  effect  on  the  user.  This  common 
effect,  in  its  broadest  and  most  general  experience,  may  be  described  as  an  enhanced 
sense  of  well-being,  or  "  euphoria."  On  the  ground  of  this  common  action  these 
substances  may  be  conveniently  united  together  into  one  natural  group  of  (non-nutrient) 
physiological  agents,  and  designated  "  euphoric  "  agents.f 

(1.)  The  Opium  Habit  in  India. 

Opium  was  first  introduced  into  the  East,  no  doubt,  as  a  medicine  ;  and  its  use  as  a 
stimulant  and  restorative  was  engrafted  upon  and  grew  out  of  the  medicinal  use.  And 
it  is  still  probably  true,  as  regards  India,  that  the  larger  part  of  the  opium  consumed 
in  that  country  is  used  for  the  mitigation  of  suffering  and  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease.  These  two  uses  of  opium — the  medicinal  and  non-medicinal  (or  euphoric) — 
although  in  principle  distinct,  are  in  practice  ofteu  so  merged  together  and  interfused  as 
to  be  indistinguishable.  This  composite  character  of  the  opium  habit  is  a  constant 
source  of  confusion  with  incautious  observers,  and  effects  are  attributed  to  opium  which 
are  really  due  to  concomitant  disease.  In  what  follows  it  must  be  understood 
that  in  speaking  of  the  opium  habit  in  India  the  practice  of  eating  or  drinking 
opium  is  always  meant,  and  not  the  practice  of  smoking  opium,  which  is  separately 

dealt  with.  n       ^      j_- 

Amono-  the  substances  employed  by  mankmd  as  exhilarants  and  restoratives,  opium 
takes  a  p'osition  intermediate  between  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  it  may  be  compared  and 


*  That  is,  "favourable  "as  judged  by  the  sensations  of  the  user.  •     .^.      „^    ,. 

t  The  words  euphoria  and  euphoric  are  not  new.  Euphoria  is  an  old  medical  term,  signifying  feelmg 
•'  nerfectly  well  and  able  to  bear  pain  and  anxiety  easily."  These  words  are  again  creeping  into  use  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent.  Levinstein  employs  the  word  euphoria  in  his  work  on  the  morphia  habit 
iMorohiumsucht  p.  6.),  and  the  adjective  euphoric  (euphorische  wirlmug)  is  used  by  Erlenmeyer  in  his 
treatise  on  the  opium  habit  {Opiumsucht  u.  Ihre  Behandlung,  3rd  ed.  p.  11).  Some  such  words  are  much 
wanted  Their  adoption  would  save  circumlocution,  and  give  greater  precision  to  language  in  speaking  of 
the  primary  and  common  effect  of  alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  and  their  congeners. 
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contrasted  witli  both.  All  three  tempt  to  excess,  and  require,  in  a  good  many  of  their 
votaries  at  least,  i  lie  wholesome  exercise  of  self-restraint  to  prevent  injurious  conse- 
quences. Opium,  like  alcohol,  is  greatly  restricted  in  its  geographical  range  by  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  race,  whereas  tobacco  is  equally  at  home  in  every  climate  and 
with  every  race.  On  the  other  hand,  opium  is  mpre.akin  to  tobacco  thap  to  alcohol,^  in 
the  large  pan  played  by  personal  idiosyncrasy  in  determining  its  diffusion  through  a 
community.  Opium  and  tobacco  are  also  alike  in  not  producing  in  their  users  any 
special  organic  tissue  changes,  even  when  carried  beyond  the  verge  of  moderation; 
whereas  alcohol,  if  used  in  habitual  excess,  produces  special  organic  changes  by 
which  its  operations  can  be  tracked,  both  during  life  and. after  death. 

Distribution  and  Prevalence. — The  opium  habit  is  disseminated  all  over  India,  and 
through  all  classes  of  society,  but  very  irregularly,  according  to  climate,  locality,  race, 
caste,  and  religion.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  opium- 
eaters  in  a  community.  The  habit  is,  by  its  nature,  cryptous  and  undemonstrative. 
The  consumers  carry  with  them,  hidden  in  the  folds  of  their  garments,  small  pieces  of 
opium  or  little  boxes  containing  opium  pills.  The  dose  is  taken  without  show ;  it 
neither  taints  the  breath  nor  colours  the  saliva.  Servants  in  domestic  or  personal 
service  may  practice  the  habit  for  long  yea,rs  without  awaking  any  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  their  employers  that  they  are  opium-eaters.  For  this  reason  the  estimates  given 
of  the  ratio  of  opium  eaters  to  population  must  be  taken  with  great  reserve, -and 
considered  as  rough  guesses  ratber  than  as  precise  statistical  data. 

A  few  of  these  estimates  may  be  cited  as  showing  their  great  disparity.  In  tbe 
district  of  Balasore,  in  Orissa,  Dr.  Vincent  Richards  estimated  the  opium  eaters  as 
forming  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population.  Mr.  Driberg  rated  opium  consumers 
among  the  native  Assamese  as  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males,  and  among  the 
Mikirs  (a  tribe  in  Assam)  as  80  to  85  per  cent.  Dr.  O'Brien  calculated  the  opium-caters 
of  Burdwan  as  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males.  Dr.  Juggo  Bundo  Bose,  a  Ka'tive 
physician  at  Calcutta,  reckoned  that  hot  more  than  2'  per  cent,  of  the  adult  malM 
among  his  countrymen  habitually  consumed  opium.  Another  witness  from  the  same 
quarter  estimated  the  number  as  5  or  6  per  cent.  Dr.  Cobb  judged  that  some  3  to  ,5 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  Dacca  in  Eastern  Bengal  were  opium-eaters  ;  this 
would  correspond  to  about  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males.  The  Marwaris,  a 
caste  of  enterprising  merchants  from  Marwar  in  Rajputana,  but  scattered  all  over 
India,  are  large  consumers.  According  to  Dr.  Harvey  the  "majority"  of  them  are 
opium-eaters.  Dr.  Hall,  speaking  from  his  experience  in  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
estimated  that  one  half  of  the  elderly  men  were  habitual  eaters.  One  of  the  largest, 
and  certainly  the  most  precise,  estimate  laid  before  the  Commission  was  that  of  a 
Zemindar,  whose  estates  lay  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  He  stated  that  in  his  native 
town  of  Uttarpara,  containing  somewhat  over  6,000  inhabitants,  there  were  821 
opium-eaters.  A  native  medical  practitioner  of  large  experience  at  Benares  said  that 
in  that  city  75  per  cent,  of  the  Mahomedans  were  consumers,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
Hindus,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  Native  jOhristians.  Mr.  Lely,  collector  of  Surat, 
estimated  that  3,000  persons  took  opium  out  of  a  population  of  108,000  in  that  city. 
Of  these  2,000  are  Mahomedans  and  1,000  Hindus;  altogether  about  3  per  cent,  of 
(jii.  22,6lH.  the  inhabitants.  Dr.  Moriarty  estimated  the  habitual  consumers  in  Meerut  at  no  more 
tin.  13,989.  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population.  A  semi-official  estimate  made  iu  1890,  of 
the  opium-consumers  in  the  city  of  Bombay,  showed  that  there  were  7,000  opium- 
eaters  in  a  populat^ion  of  821,000,  oi'  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  inhabitants. 

Taking  India  all  through,  it  is  evident  that  only  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants, 
geaei'ally  a  small  minority,  even  of  the  adult  males,  are  opium  eaters. 

The  dual  character  of  the  opium  habit,  with  its  medicinal  side  and  its  euphoric 
side,  explains  some  of  the  irregularities  and  anomalies  in  its  distribution.  The  habit 
prevails  in  excess  of  the  average  among  the  peasantry  in  low-lying,  damp,  and 
malarious  districts;  it  also  prevails  in  excess  of  the  average  among  the  Rajputs  and 
Sikhs,  and  in  such  cities  as  Lucknow  and  Benares,  where  there  is. a  laro-e  class  of 
idlers.  In  the  former  case  the  excess  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  solicitation  of  the 
medicinal  side  of  the  habit ;  in  the  latter  case  the  excess  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the 
solicitation  of  the  euphoric  side  of  the  habit. 

Another  factor  which  affects  the  distribution  of  the  opium-habit  in  India  is  the 
existence  of  groups  and  sects  with  whom  abstinence  from  the  use  of  opium  is  an 
p.rticle  of  religion.  The  great  mass  both  of  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  regard  opium- 
eating  as  a  permissible  indulgence ;  but  certain  precisians  of  both  cults  interpret  their 
sacrod  writings  in  the  sense  that  opium,  being  an  exhilarant,  comes  under  the  peneral 
ban    against    all    intoxicants,    and    is,    therefore,   forbidden    to    the    truly    orthodox. 


:      Ml     '       ■      liEPORI.  ,         .,  |ipi 

BGeides.felieste  preoiaiaias.iwlMi^.djO -not  form  ;separate  ,coiiimiimties,  lliqre  are  distinct 
sects- in  wbick  abstentioB;  from   opiuwj  is   a^.';fxpre^s  religiqus  obligatipn.     Among 
thesa    are  .the  ■  f'erazis,.   a  ,  sect  .of..,puritan,i[f;al  ,.M3,liom.,edanB,    dwelling  in    Eastern  Qu.  4813. 
Bengal;   these  abstain  not  only  .from,  opium  but,  lajsq,  from  alcohol  and  hemp  drugs. 
A  Native. witnessirom  Assam   stated   that   opium  ."  is  religiously  prohibited  amongst 
the   disciples  of,  the  Dehing  (Jos^ain,  one  of  the  principal  spiritual  guides  in  Assa,m.  ^^'  ^^'^^^ 
Any  of  his  disciples  using  it  is  excommunicated,,  and  never  restored  to  society  unleps 
"_  a^  severe  penalty  is  paid."     The  Buddhist  priesthood  in   Burma  appear  tp   hold  a 
similar  attitude,  and    to  regard,  the  use  of    opium,  as  a  "  sinful,  yice.,''     In  Gujarat  Qn- 8326, 
there  is  a  flourishing  Hindu  sect,  numbering, some, 400,000  members,  started  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  called  thejSwami   Narayan    sect,  -jvliose  religious  teriets  include 
abstention  froin  opium  and  all  intoxicants,  and  even,  from  strong  snielling  things  such  Qii- 24,574,, 
as  leeks  andonioiis.  ,.  ■  '.:,.■..  ]       .  7,  ..  24  599-603. 

The  questions  of  tolerance  and  siisMptibiliiy  are  of  great  impqrtanc^,  in ,  regard  to  a      ' 
right  understanding  of  the  opium-habit,  and  a  good.fieal  o^  misapprehension  has  arisen 
from  want  of  attention  to  these  questions. 

Tolerance. — The  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  practice  of  opium-eating,  and  the  dpses  used,  indicates  that  the  Natives  of 
Jndia  have,  gene]:;^lly,  a  higher  tolerance  for  opium  than  Europeans;  that'  is  to 
say,  that  the  former  are ,  able  to  bear  larger  doses  of  opium,  without  experiencing 
toxic  effects,  ,than  the  latter.  Exceptions  pf  course  occur,  arid  instances  could  be 
cited  of  Englishmen  with  as  high  a  tolerance  for  opium  as  any  recorded  in  India. 
This  enhanced  tolerance  appears  to  be  congenital ;  it  is  as  marked  in  infants  as  in 
adults.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence  on  this  point  Dr.  Crombie  said  :  "  Most  of 
"  our  Ayahs,  "vfIlo  are  entriisted  with  the  care  of  European  children,  are  up-country 
"  women,  who  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  their  own  children  in  this  way  {i.e.,  giving 
"  them  Opium),  and  when  they  find  a  feverish,  fretful  English  child  they  give  it  the 
"  same  dose  of  opium  they  would  give  to  their  own  child,  and  the  English  child  dies 
"  .     .     .     .     we  have  all  had  experience  of  that  kind."     (3502.) 

The  difference  of  tolerance  for  opium  between  East  and  West  was  variously  accounted 
for  by  the  medical  witnesses.  Some  attributed  it  to  one  cause,  and  some  to  another. 
It  probably  depends  on  la  combination  pf  causes — on  race  and  climate,  on  hereditary 
acquisitidn  by  centuries'  of  use,  on  Jjhe  general  prevalence  of  the  malarial  constitution, 
and  the  vegetable  character  Pf  the  diet. 

But,  besides  this  racial  and  climatic  difference,  there  is  a  still  more  remarkable 
differencei  of  tolerance  between  individual  opiuin-eaters,  depending  on  personal  idiosyn- 
crasy. Judging  by  the  practice  of  opium-eaters,  the  average  tolerance  of  Natives  of 
India  appears  to  range  from  4  to  12  grains  of  opium  per  day.  But  many  take  far 
larger  doses  th^n  these,  and ,  consume  20  to  40  grains  a  day,  and  not  a  few  50  to  80 
grains  a  day,  without  any  appreciable  detriment  to  their  health.  Cases  still  more 
extraordinary  were  quoted  before  the  Comnjissidn.  Dr.  Kailas  Chunder  Bose  (of  Calcutta) 
stated  that  he  had  sc?en  a  religious  mendicant  take  in  his  presence  about  2,000  grains  of 
crude  opium,, and;  tha^  the  raaji  was  a  perfect  model  of  health  and  vigour  (37^3).  Another 
Native  physician  at  Calcutta  related  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  singer  who,  after 
singing  for  three  or  four  hours,  would  take  300  grains  of  opium,  and  then  would.'  go  ori 
singing  again,  keeping  accurately  to  time  and  tune  (3879).  These  'figures  seem  to 
show  that  the  range  of  tolerance,  depending  on  individual  idiosyncrasy,  among  opium- 
eaters,  is  far  more  extended  than  th^  range  of  tolerance  for  alcohol  among  alcohol 
drinkei's,  or  the  range  of  tolerance  for  -tobacco  among  tobacco  smokers.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  as  if'  some  men  were  almost  insensitive  to  the  toxic  effects  of  opium.* 
'  Susceptibility . — -It  has  already  been  pointed'  out  that  opium  has  a  dual  action  on  the 
human  constitution.  It  opetates  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  as  Sih  anodyne  and  hypnotic; 
and  it  also  operates  as  a  euphoric  agent,  as  an  exhilarant  and  restorative,  after  the 
manner  of  alcohoLand  tobacco.  These  two  actions  are  not  only  not  identical,  but  they 
are  not  always  concurrent n- that  is.. to,  say,  that  persons  may  be  sensitive  to  the 
anodyne  and"'  hypnotic  effects  of  opium,  and  yet  ,not  b^  .sensitive,  or  pnly  shghtly 
sensitive^  to  its,  exhilarant  and  restorative  effects.  The  therapeutic  effects  of  opium 
are  much  alike — tolerance  apart — in  all  persons  and  in  all  climates,  but  it  would  seem 
as  rf  only  a  select  portion  of  the  population  were  susceptible  to  its  eujohoric  effects. 
Tobacco  offers  an  apt  illustration  of  this  point.  Tobacco  smoking  is  pretty  generally 
diffused  among  Englishmen ;   yet  there   are  a  great  many  who  never  smoke,  or  who 

*  It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  tolerance  of  a  person  for  opium  undergoes  a  certain,  or  even  considerable, 
expansion  with  use.  But  this  expansion  is  presumably,  &s  in  the  cases  of  alcohul  and  tobaeco,  stricll)  limited 
for  each  individual  according  to  the  measure  of  his  original  eildowment.  ^ 

'■'''"  ■•  ■  '      -  i.  ^     '  -      •  -- '-  ■■  .  '■■    ■■  -^.  ^ 
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only  smoke  occasionally,  in  company ;  they  are  abstainers,  simply  because  they 
experience  no  enjoyment  from  the  practice.  However  much  they  wish,  and  however 
long  they  try,  these  persons  cannot  become  tobacco  smokers  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  because  they  lack  sensibility  to  the  euphoric  effects  of  tobacco. 

Opium,  as  regards  its  euphoric  properties,  seems  to  be  even  more  selective  than 
tobacco.  In  India,  no  doubt,  the  susceptible  persons  are  numerous — amounting 
perhaps  to  a  majority  of  the  adult  males  in  certain  districts  and  among  certain  races — 
and  amounting  to  a  considerable  number  throughout  the  country.  In  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  susceptible  persons  seem  to  be  exceedingly  few.  Medical  men  are  in 
the  habit  of  prescribing  opium  every  day,  yet  they  have  practically  no  knowledge, 
except  from  hearsay,  of  the  wonderful  reviving  and  exhilarating  effects  of  the  drug,  of 
which  so  much  was  heard  in  India.  Had  there  been  the  same  susceptibility  to  these 
effects  in  the  West  as  m  the  Bast,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  Europeans  should 
not  have  borrowed  opium  from  India,  as  they  had  borrowed  tea  from  China,  coffee 
from  Arabia,  and  tobacco  from  America. 

Age.  -The  opium  habit  is  mainly  a  habit  of  middle  life  and  advancing  years. 
Among  young  adults  the  habit  is  comparatively  rare,  and  is  only  followed  by  persons 
suffering  from  some  chronic  ailment,  or  by  idle  and  dissipated  young  men.  The  habit 
is  commonly  begun  between  35  and  45,  when  life  begins  to  be  on  the  wane  and  the 
premonitions  of  age  begin  to  be  felt.  This  epoch  occurs  much  earlier  with  the  Natives 
of  India  than  with  Europeans.  The  following  table,  illustrating  the  incidence  of  age 
on  the  commencement  of  the  opium  habit,  has  been  compiled  from  data  furnished  by 
Dr.  Hendley,  at  Jeypore,  in  Rajputana,  and  Dr.  R.  Moy  Roy,  at  Calcutta. 

Table  I.,  showing  the  Various  Ages  at  which  the  Opium  Habit  is  commenced. 


Age  at  which  the  Habit  was  begun. 


Under  20 

years 

20  to  29 

>» 

30  to  39 

40  to  49 

;) 

50  to  59 

J) 

60  to  69 

70  to  79 

)) 

80  to  89 

Jej 

■pore. 

Calcutta. 

4,4('9  Cases. 

215  Cases. 

(Dr.  Hendley.) 

^Dr.  R. 

Moy  Roy.) 

9-39 

per  cent. 

0 

6  per  cent. 

24-34 

18 

0 

28-06 

47 

0 

21-57 

28 

0 

11-89 

5 

5 

3-58 

1 

0 

0-S2 

0 

0 

0-11 

0 

0 

The  figures  in  the  table  indicate  that  a  larger  per-centage  of  opium-eaters  begin  the 
habit  at  an  early  age  in  Rajputana  than  in  Calcutta.  The  general  tendency  of  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Commission  on  this  point  supports  the  conclusion  that  the 
Calcutta  averages  are  more  generally  applicable  to  the  ^vhole  of  India  than  the  Jeypore 
averages.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  age-interval  during  which  the  habitual  use 
of  opium  falls  to  its  lowest  point,  is  between  the  third  year,  when  the  practice  of  giving 
opium  to  children  ceases,  and  the  twentieth  year. 

Sex. — Opium-eating  is  much  more  common  among  men  than  women.  Of  613  cases 
investigated  by  Dr.  Vincent  Richards  in  Orissa,  73  per  cent,  were  males,  and  only  27 
per  cent,  females.  The  disproportion  was  still  greater  in  the  4,409  opium-eaters 
examined  by  Dr.  Hendley  at  Jeypore ;  of  these  only  5-34  per  cent,  were  women.  This 
probably  is  too  low  an  estimate  for  the  population  generally.  The  custom  of  secluding 
the  women  in  India  renders  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  facts  in  relation  to  the 
female  sex.* 

Do-tage. — The  doses  taken  by  opium-eaters  vary  widely.  A  common  allowance  is 
from  2  to  8  grains  per  day — one  half  taken  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
evening.  Among  the  poor  the  quantity  consumed  is  much  restricted  by  the  scanty 
means  of  the  consumer.     Among  the  easier  classes,  the  daily  allowance  frequently  runs 


*  The  <liffevence  between  men  and  women  in  regard  to  the  use  of  euphoric  substances  is  very  curious 
especially  as  regards  the  more  potent  euphories.  In  this  country,  proliably  three-fourths  of  the  alcohol 
consumed,  is  consumed  by  men—  and  the  use  of  tobacco  is  almost  coutiued  to  the  male  sex.  This  dis- 
tinction, probably,  is  mainly  due  to  a  constitutional  diiferenw^  of  tolerance  and  susceptibility.  But  there  is  also 
a  good  deal  in  fashion.  Our  grandmothers  and  <j;rcal-graiidmotliers  used  tobacco  pretty  freely  in  the  guise  of 
snuff.  With  the  decline  of  snuff-taking  the  use  of  tobacco  among  woioen  practically  went  out.  But  now  again 
the  ta-^hion  i  i  changing,  and  the  cigarette  i.s  creeping  into  use  among  women.  Possibly  the  next  generation 
may  witness  as  many  female  cigarette  smokers  in  England  as  there  were  female  snuff-takers  a  hundred  years  ao-o. 
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up  to  20  and  40  grains,  and  sometimes  far  beyond  this.     The  following  tables  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  range  of  dosage  among  opiu  m-eaters  in  India. 

Table  II.,  showing  the  Range  of  Daily  Doses  used  by  Opium-Eayers,  compiled 
from  Data  supplied  by  Dr.  Hendley,  Dr.  R.  Moy  Roy,  and  Dr.  Huntly. 


Proportion 

af  Consumers  for  each  Kange  of  Dosage. 

Daily  Quantity  of  Opium  taken. 

Jeypore. 

Calcutta. 

Nusseerabad. 

4,409  Cases. 

215  Cases. 

100  Cases. 

(Dr.  Hendley.) 

(Dr.  R.  Moy  Roy.) 

(Dr.  Huntly.) 

2  to  5  grains             -             .             . 

21-27  per  cent. 

23-0  per  cent. 

22-0  per  cent. 

6  to  10     „ 

17-36      „ 

24-0       „ 

27 

0      „ 

11  to  20  grains 

29-15       „ 

27-0       „ 

25 

0      „ 

21  to  40       „             - 

18-64      „ 

16-0      „ 

17 

0      „ 

41  to  90       „ 

8-19       „ 

6-5       „ 

9 

0      „ 

90  to  180    „ 

1-47      „ 

30      „ 

0 

0      „ 

181  to  2,000  grains  - 

0-69       „ 

0-5       „ 

0-0      „ 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  large  consumers,  in  the 
three  sets  of  observations,  stands  very  high.  Over  25  per  cent,  consumed  more  than 
20  grains  per  day.  Dr.  Hendley  and  Dr.  Huntly  collected  their  cases  in  Rajputana, 
where  the  habit  is  in  full  development,  and  where  opium  is  comparatively  cheap.  Dr. 
R.  Moy  Roy's  cases  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  better  classes,  ■with  whom  the  cost 
of  the  indulgence  was  of  minor  consequence.  A  very  much  lower  scale  of  dosage  was 
observed  by  Dr.  Vincent  Richards  at  Balasore,  in  Orissa.  Here  opium  is  compara- 
tively dear,  and  the  cases  collected  were  mostly  from  among  the  poorer  peasants.  He 
investigated  613  cases  of  opium-eaters,  444  men,  and  169  women.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  range  of  dosage  observed  by  him. 


Table  III.,  showing  the  Range  of  Daily  Dose  used  by  Opium-Baters  in  the 
District  of  Balasore,  compiled  from  Data  supplied  by  Dr.  Vincent  Richards. 


Number  of  each  Sex. 


444  men 


169  women 


-< 


i 


Daily  Quantity  of  Opium 
taken. 


2  to  4  grains 
4  to  12      „ 
12  to  16   „ 
16  to  46    „ 

2  to  4  grains 
4  to  12      „ 
12  to  16    „ 


Proportion  of  Consumers 

for  each  Range  of  Dosage. 

613  Cases. 

(Dr.  Vincent  Richards.) 


60  per  cent. 
34       „ 

4      „ 

2       „ 

79  per  cent. 
19      „ 
2      „ 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  quantity  used  by  the  women  was  less  than  that  used  by 
the  men!  The  average  daily  dose  for  the  men  was  7  grains ;  the  average  daily  dose 
for  the  women  was  5  grains. 

Increase  of  Dose  and  Excess. — The  opium  habit  once  begun,  is  usually  a  life-long  habit. 
The  dose  is  taken  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  before  the  morning  and  evening 
meals.  Sometimes  the  dose  is  taken  three  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  only  once  a 
day,  in  the  evening.  So  long  as  the  opium-eater  gets  his  dose  punctually,  and  his 
consumption  is  moderate,  he  is  quite  undistinguishabie  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
His  system  adjusts  itself  perfectly  to  the  new  factor  in  his  environment.  All  the 
functions  are  performed  in  due  order,  and  with  normal  efficiency. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  habit  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  progressive  increase  of  the 
dose.  This  increase  goes  on  until  the  limit  of  the  individual  tolerance  is  approached. 
When  this  point  is  reached  the  dose  become  stationary,  and  usually  remains  stationary 
for  years,  or  for  life.  Sometimes  an  oscillation  is  observed,  the  quantity  is  increased 
for  a  period,  or  diminished  for  a  period,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  health,  or 
apparently  according  to  the  waxing  or  waning  tolerance  of  the  constitution. 

N  4 
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Excess  in  the  Use  of  opium  is  to  tie  med^ui'ed  iibt  merely  by  the  quantity  habittially 
consumed,  but  much  moi-e'bythe  constitutional  tolerance '  of  the  individual.  Doses 
which  are  injurious  to  one  consumer,  may  be  quite  harmless  to  another  consumer. 
When  an  opium-eater  goes  beyond  his  tolerance,  he  mg,y  be  said  tq  go  to  excess, 
whether  the  quantity  consumed -be  small  or  great.  An  opium-eater  who^  on  occasion, 
indulges  in  a  larger  dose  than  his  usual  allowance,  shows  signs  of  opium  intoxication. 
He  becomes  sluggish  and  drowsy  ;  if  he  be  a  magistrate,  he  nods  on  the  bench,  and  is, 
perhaps,  made  the  subject  of  gentle  chaf5f  by  his  brother  magistrates.  These  signs 
icon  pass  off,  and  leave  no  trace  behind.  But  when  the  eixcess  is  habitual,  more  serious 
results  follow.  The  consumer  .becomes  persistently  indolent,  stupid,  and  incapable  of 
attending  to  his  business,  his  appetite  falls  off,  and  he  becomes  lean  and  shrivelled. 
The  bowels  are  either  obstinately  costive,  or  there  is  alternate  diarrhoea  and  constipa- 
tion. No  organic  disease  is  developed ;  and  the  man  continues  to  live  on,  provided  he 
escape  intercurrent  disease,  to  his  natural  term  ; ,  but  his  useful  life  is  certainly  short- 
ened, and  he  becomes  a  cumbdl-ei'  of  the  ground.  This  is  the  "  opium  sot,"  or  "  opium 
wreck  "  of  popular  description,  aind  a  very  deplorable  object  he  must  be.  Fortunately, 
he  is  a  rare  spectacle,  and  many  experienced  Witnesses  had  never  seen  him,  and  ^caircely 
believed  in  his  existence.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  opium  sot  is  not  so.  scarce 
as  his  rare  appearence  would  indicate.  A  man  in  this  condition  would  naturally  seek 
the  shade,  and  keep  , himself  out  of  the.  way.       _  , 

Postponement  oj,  the  Dose. — If  the  opium-eater,  does  not  get  his  dose  ^t  the  appointed 
time  he  feels  very  uneasy;  he  looks  stupid ^and  exhausted,  hi^,eyea  and  nose  ^egin  to 
run,  he  yawns,  ha^, pains  about  the  abdpmen  and  no  appetite  for  his  meal.  When  ?kt 
length  he  obtain^  the  belated  dose  all  these  symptoms  vanish  as  if  by  a  charm,  and  the 
equilibrium  of  the  system  is  restored. 

,  Stopping  the  Opmm  Rdbit. —  When  thesuppjy  of  opium  is  suddenly  and  entirely  out  off 
the  reaction  is  much  more  pronounced  than  in  the  case' of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  It  is  a 
dreaded  ordeal  to  most  consumers,  and  forms  a  serious  obstacle  to  the-^ving  up  of  the 
habit,  when  such  a  course  is  desired  from  motives  of  economy  or  religious  scruples.  It 
is  the  general  rule  in  Indian  gaols  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  opium  to  prisoners  onadmission. 
The  medical  officers  in  charge  of  gq,ols  were  thus,  a,ble  to.  furnish  the;  Commission  with 
reliable  and  exact  information  on  the  effect.s  of  suddenly  stopping  the  opium  habit.  It 
is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  smuggling  of  opium  into  gaols  by  friends  of  prisoners 
takes  place  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  but  that  this  leakage  is  insignificant  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  effects  of  deprivation  were  clearly  perceived  by  the  medical  officers 
of  the  prisons,  and  that  their  testimony  as  regards  these  effects  Avas  remarkably  uniform. 
The  usual  effects  of  stoppage  are  : — ilooseness  of  the  bowels,  dejection  and  misery, 
ruistlessness  and  loss  of  sleep,  failure  of  appetite,  aching  of  the  bones,  lassitude,  and 
weakness.  These  symptoms  are  more  or  less  severe  and  protracted  according  to  the 
largeness  of  the  dose  to  which  the  prisoner  has  been  accustomed  and  the  length  of 
lime  during  which  the  habit  has  been,  continued.  A  good  deal  also  depends  on  the 
temperament  of  the  sufferer.  A  man  of  nervous  quasi-hysterical  temperament  suffers 
more  than  a  man  of  more  stolid  disposition,  i  After  a  few  days,  or  a  week  or  two, 
these  symptoms  subside  and  health  is  restored.  Asa  rule  the  disturbance  is  slight  and 
calls  for  no  intj^rference  in  the  waj  of  special  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
officer.  Sometimes,  however,  the  disturbance  is  more  severe,  and  may  even,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  assume  alarming  proportions.  In  these  latter  the  initial  shock  approaches 
to  a  state  of  collapse,  or  the  looseness  of  the  bowels  passes  on  to  intractable  diarrhoea 
of  dysenteric  character.  In  such  cases  the  medical  officer  is  obliged,  to  .resort  to  the 
use  of  opium  again,  and  to  finally  withdraw  it  by  slow  degrees.  Instances  are  not 
unknown,  though  seemingly  of  extreme  rarity,  where  life  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
process  of  stopping  the  opium  habit.  Such  instances  are,  however,  only  known  in  the 
case  of  prisoners  who.-^e  health  is  seriously  deteriorated  by  the  excessive;  ufse  of  the 
drug,  or  who  are  at  the  time  suffering  from  some  intercurrent  diseaso. 

The  Opium  Habit  <cvd  Food. — The  Commission  were  frequently  told,  that  people  who 
were  well  off  and  had  plenty  of  good  food  tolerated  the  opium  habit  with  impunity, 
whereas  the  poor,  with  a.n  insufficient  supply  of  food,  suffered  from  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  were  often  told  that  opium  ameliorated  the  lot  of  the  underfed  man  and 
enabled  him  to  live  longer  and  better  with  a  scanty  diet.  This  latter  view  seems  to  be 
largely  held  by  medical  men  m  India ;  and'  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  physioloo'ists 


in  Europe  have  held,  ^a  simi).ar  opinion  wilih  regaK<^  to,  alcol^plipi  ^pj<^};:^gea  and  tea  and 
coffee — namely,  that  one  of.  tl^^ir  purposes-  tp  the  poor  consuaier  Vas  to  serve  as 
economisers  of  food.  There^raay  be  an  'element  of  truth  in  both  these  allegations.  A- 
large  consumer  might  spend  too  much  of  his  scanty  income  on  opium,  and  leave  too  little 
for  feod,  and  thereby  aggravate  his  condition;  while  a  frugal  consumer  might  benefit 
from  spending  a  small  modicum  of  his  earnings  on  opium,  and  thereby  making  his 
scanty  meals  go  farther. 

Opium  is  said  to  be  useful  to  those  who  live  chiefly  on  rice.  Dr.  Gobi)  explained 
this  point  in  the, following  way  :  "  In  the  damp  climates  of  Eastern  Bengal  the  poor 
"  Natives  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  largely  of  rice,  and  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  the 
"  bowels  seems  to  exist  in  those  damp  climates.  As  a  man  advances  in  age  digestion 
"  fails  to  some  extent,  and  the  food  is  hurried  through  the  intestines  .  .  .  ,.  The 
"  effect  of  hurrying  food  through  the  intestines  is  to  cause  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
"  other  allied  affections.  Opium  in  small  doses  prevents  this,  and  it  is  largely  used  Q°'  ^^^^• 
"  by  the  poor  in  Eastern  Bengal." 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Bielby,  examined  at  Lahore,  stated  that  it  was  a  general  practice  in  the 
Punjab  for  the  women  to  take  a  small  dose  of  opium  (g-bput.-a  grain)  just  before  or 
with  their  midday  and  evening  meals,  as  a  "  digestive."  , 

But  the  most  ciirious  relation  of  opium  to  food  is  the  practice  common  to  opium.- 
eaters  of  indulging  largely  in  milk,  ghee  (clarified  buttet),  and  sweetmeats.  This  kind 
of  food  is  believed  to  help  the  opium  to  agree,  and  also  to  prevent  or  postpone  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  immoderate  use  of  opium.  And  it  was  constantly  alleged  that 
the  poor,  who  cannot  afford  these  indulgences,  suffered  in  consequence  more  from  the 
abuse  of  opium  than  well-to-do  people.  There  are  probably  sound  reasons  for  .this 
practice.  One  of  the  plagues  of  the  opium-eater  is  chronic  constipation,  and  free  use 
of  milk,  ghee,  and  sweetmeats  would  help  to  keep  this  tendency  in  check.  Another 
tendency  of  opium  consumers  is  to  grow  unduly  lean,  and  a  good  many  confirmed 
and  large  opium-eaters  are  noted  as  spare,  wiry  men.  IMilk,-  ghee,  and  sweetmeats  are 
eminently  fattening  articles  of  food,  and  very  easily  digested ;  these  articles  woujd 
therefore  be  a  peculiarly  fitting  addition  to  the  dietary  of  an  opium  eater.*  '  l 

Effect  of  the  Opium  Habit  on  Health  and  Longevity. — It  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
diflBculty  to  justly  assess  the  infiuence  of  the  opium  habit  on  the  health  and  longevity  of 
the  consumers.  On  the  one  hand,  a  large  body  of  evidence  was  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission to  the  effect  that  opium-eaters  werp,  to  an  important  extent,  .protected  by  the 
habit  against  the  inroads  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  ague,  and  other  maladies  incidental 
to  damp  and  malarious  climates,  and  that  lives  innumerable  were  thus  saved.  Qn  the 
other  hand,  valid  evidence  was  adduced  that  the  habit  tended  to  excess,  and  that  excess 
was  injurious  to  health,  and  that  many  lives  were  lost  in  consequence.  Both  these 
contentions  may  be  taken  as  true ;  and  the  problem  is  to  balance  the  gains  and 
losses.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a,  problem  is,  from  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  an 
exact  numerical  solution  ;  and  the  inquirei*  is  constrained  to  draw  his  conclusions  from 
an  examination  of  a  number  of  separate  items  of  evidence  and  a  broad  consideration 
of  the  general  tendency  of  that  evidence.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  and  judging  from 
the  aggregate  of  the  evidence  laid  befpije  the  Commission,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
doiabt  that  the  lives  saved  by  the  opium  habit,  as  practised  in  India,  and  under 
the  climatic  and  other  conditions  prevailing  in  India,  outnumber  the  lives  lost 
through  the  habit.  A  good  deal  of  the  evidence  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based 
will  be  disclosed  subsequently  in  dea,ling  with  the  subject  of  opium  as  a  household 
remedy  and  as  a  prophylactic  against  malaria.     The  following  points  may  be  dealt 

with  here : —  .  _  '      ".  "'        7    ''  " 

,  The,  opium  habi^"' does  not  appear  responsible  for  any  disease  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
post-mortem  examinations  of  opium-eaters  who  had  died  of  natural  disease,  have  not 
revealed  any  tissue  changes,  or  disease  of  any  organs,  which  could  be  traced  to  the  use 
or  abuse  of  opium.  Neither  does  the  habit  affect  the  chances  of  life,  after  surgical 
operations.  Opium- .eaters  bear  operations  as  well,  and  recover  from  them  as  quickly,  ,^s 
those  who  are  not  addicted  to  the  habit.  The  testimony  of  hospital  surgeons  in  India 
on  both  these  points  was  practically  unanimous. 

The  general  health  of  opium-eaters,  provided  they  keep  within  their  tolerance, 
appears  to, be  just  as  good  as  that  of  other  people.     A  considerable  number  of  confirmed 


*  Dr.  Polak  relates  that  at  the  age  of  40  every  Persian  who  wants  to  avoid  obesity  takes  daily  an  opium  pill. 
(Cited  by  Dr.  Ernest  Martin,  L' Opium,  p.  18.) 
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opium-eaters  appeared  before  the  Commission  as  witnesses ;  and  they  could  not  be 
distinguished  in  any  way  from  other  persons  of  the  same  age  and  station  in  life.* 
Numerous  instances  were  mentioned,  both  by  British  and  Native  witnesses,  of  persons 
who  had  reached  an  advanced  age,  although  they  had  habitually  consumed  large 
quantities  of  opium  for  20,  30,  and  40  years.  Remarkable  evidence  on  this  point  is 
supplied  by  the  table  of  215  opium-eaters  examined  personally  by  Dr.  Moy  Roy  at 
Calcutta  (Appendix  XXII.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  423).  Of  these  215  persons,  fifty-two  were  between 
60  and  70  years  of  age,  eighteen  between  70  and  80,  and  five  between  80  and  90  years 
of  age,  and  one  died  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  106  years,  after  having  consumed  the 
enormous  dose  of  180  grains  of  opium  daily  for  66  years.  Out  of  these  215  persons,  213 
were  still  living  at  the  date  of  the  record,  and  of  the  health  of  these  Dr.  Moy  Roy 
remarks  :  "  With  the  exception  of  seven  persons,  who  are  in  indiff"erent  health,  all  these 
"  persons  may  be  said  to  be  in  good  condition  of  body  and  mind,  of  course  making 
"  allowance  for  the  age  of  those  who  are  old.  The  rest  of  the  number  were  found  to 
"  enjoy  good  health  of  body  and  mind,  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  average 
"  native  not  given  to  this  habit."     (Vol.  ii,,  p.  418.) 

Some  of  the  medical  witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  that  opium-eaters,  especially 
those  who  consumed  immoderately,  had  a  less  chance  of  recovery  from  intercurrent 
disease  than  those  not  addicted  to  the  habit.  Dr.  MuUane  put  the  matter  in  this  way  : 
•'  For  although  opium-eaters  do  undoubtedly  enjoy  a  marked  degree  of  immunity  from 
"  malarial  fever,  dysentery,  or  diarrhoea,  still  an  old  opium-eater  attacked  with 
"  dysentery  or  diarrhoea  enjoys  a  smaller  chance  of  recovery  than  a  non-opium  eater." 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  461.)  It  seems  highly  probable  that  persons  who  have  habitually  gone 
to  excess  in  the  use  of  opium  would  thereby  lower  their  vitality,  and  thus  diminish 
their  power  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  intercurrent  disease. 

The  habitual  use  of  opium  does  not  appear  to  aft'ect  longevity.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Christison,  in  1845,  published  biographies  of  25  opium-eaters  collected  by  himself. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  thus  collected  rather  tended  to  throw 
doubt  over  the  popular  opinion  that  the  opium-habit  shortened  life  (Treatise  on  Poisons, 
p.  718).  Mr.  McLauchlan  Slater,  manager  and  actuary  of  a  large  insurance  company 
at  Bombay,  engaged  in  the  business  of  insuring  Native  lives,  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
after  20  years'  experience,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  an  extra  premium  on  the 
lives  of  moderate  opium-eaters.     (Vol.  iv.,  p.  228.) 

Insanity. — The  evidence  tendered  by  the  medical  ofiicers  in  charge  of  lunatic  asylums 
in  India  was  uniform  to  the  effect  that  the  opium-habit  is  rarely  if  ever  a  cause  of 
insanity.  Dr.  Crombie  analysed  the  statistics  relating  to  the  causes  of  insanity  in  the 
asylums  of  Lower  Bengal,  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  the  Madras  Presidency.  In 
Bengal  the  proportion  of  opium-eaters  among  lunatics  was  0  •  36  per  cent. ;  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  0  ■  75  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the  Madras  Presidency  (only  one  year's 
returns  available)  no  opium-eaters  figured  among  the  admissions  (Appendix  XXI., 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  410).  He  remarks  that  "  it  would  become  almost  justifiable  to  advance  the 
"  theory  that  one  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  habit  of  eating  opium  is  a 
"  diminished  liability  to  insanity"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  410). 

Dr.  Boyd,  superintendent  of  the  Colaba  Lunatic  Asylum,  Bombay,  containing  an 
average  number  of  285  inmates,  stated  that  in  11  years  only  three  cases  were  admitted 
in  which  opium  was  put  down  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  insanity.  He  further  says, 
"  I  do  not  think  that  opium  has  ever  produced  or  ever  will  produce  insanity  ;  that  is 
"  my  very  strong  opinion.  It  may,  in  large  doses,  produce  hallucination  for  a  short 
"  time,  but  never  insanity  of  any  form  "  (24,786-7). 

Suicide. — Some  of  the  witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  opium-habit  in  India 
was  promotive  of  suicide.  One  witness  contended  that  opium  "  is  of  all  poisons  the 
"  one  which  must  be  most  attractive  to  a  suicide.  It  presents  death  in  its  easiest  and 
"  most  delightful  form  to  one  who  has  reached  that  state  of  mind.  I  believe  that  its 
"  free  sale  does  greatly  encourage  suicide  "  (2605).  This  plausible  view  is,  however, 
not  supported  by  an  examination  of  the  official  statistics  of  suicide  in  the  different 
provinces  of  India.  The  subjoined  table  shows  conclusively  that  the  prevalence  of 
the  opium-habit  has  no  relation  to  the  frequency  of  suicide. 

*  By  the  courtesy  of  Surgeon  Cnptain  Jennings,  20  Native  soldiers  of  the  .■■12nd  Pioneers  were  paraded  before 
me  at  Umballii.  Of  these  10  were  opium-eaters  and  10  were  not.  I  examined  them  carefully,  and  tried  to 
pick  out  the  opium-eaters.  I  entirely  failed;  sometimes  I  was  right  and  sometimes  wrong, 'and  as  often 
wrong  as  right.     The  opium-eaters  were  not  large  consumers  ;  their  daily  doses  varied  from  4  to  8  grains. 
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Table  IV.,  showing  the  Proportion  of  Suicides  by  Opium  to  the  Total  Suicides  i)i  the 
several  Provinces  of  British  India  ;  compiled  from  the  Official  Statistics  printed 
in  Vol.  v.,  Appendix  xvi.,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commission. 


Provinces. 

Total  Annual 
Suicides  per  Million 

Proportion  of 
Suicides  by  Opium 

Annual  average 
Consumption  of 

of  Population. 

to  Total  Suicides. 

Opium  per  Head  of 
Population. 

North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh  : 

Average  of  5  years 

61 

13 'o  per  cent. 

24  grains  * 

Madras  Presidency  : 

Average  of  5  years 

54 

0-05       „ 

14       „ 

Central  Provinces  : 

Average  of  5  years 

49 

2-4        „ 

34       „ 

Bombay  Presidency  and  Sind  : 

Average  of  4  years 

46 

9-5 

iG       „ 

Bengal : 

Average  of  5  years 

39 

11-1         „ 

15       ,, 

Punjab  : 

Average  of  5  years      -             -             . 

24 

9-0         „ 

42       „ 

Assam : 

Average  of  3  years      -             .             -             . 

20 

5-0        „ 

141     „ 

It  will  be  observed  that,  taking  all  the  provinces  into  consideration,  the  per-centage 
of  suicides  by  opium  has  no  relation  to  the  general  prevalence  of  suicide.  For 
although  the  figures  for  the  North-Western  Provinces  appear  to  show  the  existence  of 
such  a  relation,  inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of  suicides  per  million  of  the  population 
and  the  per-centage  of  these  due  to  opium  both  stand  highest  on  the  list,  the  figures 
for  Madras  and  the  other  provinces  entirely  negative  this  deduction.  Nor  is  there 
any  connexion  between  the  amount  of  opium  consumed  in  a  province  and  the 
prevalence  of  suicide  in  that  province.  The  province  of  Assam,  which  has  the  largest 
consumption  of  opium,  shows  the  smallest  proportion  of  suicides ;  and  Madras,  which 
has  the  lowest  consumption  of  opium,  stands  second  on  the  list  in  proportion  of 
suicides. 

Relation  of  the  Opium  Habit  to  the  Generative  Functions. — Opium  has  a  repute  as  an 
aphrodisiac  all  over  the  Bast.  But  as  it  shares  this  repute  with  a  score  of  other  drugs 
and  nostrums  the  fact  loses  much  of  its  significance.  Aphrodisiac  agents  have  lost  credit 
in  modern  medicine,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  opium  have  any  special  power  in  this 
direction.  The  medical  witnesses  were  by  no  means  in  agreement  on  this  point.  Some 
said  opium  stimulated  the  sexual  function ;  others  said  it  was  not  so,  but  that  it 
protracted  the  orgasm ;  others,  again,  said  it  was  at  first  provocative  and  that  after- 
wards it  produced  impotence.  The  truth  probably  is.  that  the  general  stimulating  and 
restorative  efi^ects  of  opium  on  the  Natives  of  the  Bast,  like  those  of  alcohol  on  the 
Natives  of  the  West,  extend  to  the  sexual  function,  but  that  they  have  no  special 
relation  to  that  function.  It  is  also  probable,  and  more  than  probable,  that  the 
deadening  of  the  vital  functions  which  overtakes  the  opium-eater  who  habitually 
exceeds  his  tolerance,  involves  the  sexual  function,  and  tends  to  impotence. 

Attention  was  called  by  Dr.  Vincent  Richards  to  the  diminished  fecundity  of  opium- 
eaters.  Speaking  from  a  careful  study  of  613  opium-eaters  in  Orissa,  he  says :  "  There 
"  is  one  almost  inevitable  result  of  a  prolonged  indulgence  in  opium-eating,  especially 
"  if  immoderate,  namely,  a  weakening  of  the  procreative  powers.  In  no  fewer  than 
"  99  cases  out  of  125,  into  which  I  particularly  inquired  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
"  the  fact,  was  this  the  case;  moreover,  of  the  125  married  men  averaging  36  years 
"  of  age,  the  average  number  of  children  to  each  was  I'll,  after  11  years  of  married 
"  life.  The  average  dose  taken  by  these  men  was  14  grains  per  diem,  and  the  length  of 
"  time  they  had  been  addicted  to  the  habit,  12  years  "  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  437).  The  statistics 
collected  by  Dr.  Hendley  at  Jeypore  seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  but  not  nearly 
so  strongly.  He  made  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  children  of  4,3S9  opium-eaters  ;  of 
these,  2,798  had  issue,  namely,  an  average  of  2-9  children  to  each  person;  while 
1.591  had  no  issue — ^so  that  for  the  whole  number  there  was  only  an  average  of  1"8 
child  for  each  person. 


*  This  is  the  consumption  for  the  North- West  Provinces ;  the  annual  consumption  for  Oudh  is  15  grains  per 

head. 
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I  scarcely  know  how  to  interpret  these  figures.  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
fecundity  in  India.  The  population  shows  a  satisfactory  normal  increase  in  every 
province,  and  the  birth-rate,  throughout  the  country  is  higher  than  in  England.  The 
birth-rate  in  England  averages  31  •  4  per  1 ,000,  while  in  India  the  birth-rate  averages 
over  42  per  1,000.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  opium-habit  is,  in  the  main,  a 
habit  of  middle  life  and  advancing  years,  and  is  not  often  practised  in  youth  and  early 
manhood.  On  the  other  hand  the  congress  of  the  sexes  takes  place  very  early  in 
India,  and  chiefly,  before  the  opium-habit  has  attained  much  development.  Perhaps 
the  explanation  of  the  apparent  paradox  lies  in  these  two  circumstances. 

(2.)  Opium  as  a  Household  Remedy  in  India. 

Opium  is  largely  einployed  all  over  India  as  a  domestic  medicine,  and  centuries  of 
use  have  familiarised  the  inhabitants  with  its  administration,  both  as  an  internal  remedy 
and  as  an  outward  application.  It  is  resorted  to  in  the  manifold  ailments  incidental 
to  damp  and  malarious  climates — in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  chills,  recurrent  febrile  attacks, 
and  the  neuralgic  troubles  of  the  malarial  cachexia.  It  is  also  their  chief  resource  in 
asthma,  chronic  coughs,  rheumatic  pains,  diabetes,  gravel,  and  indeed  in  all  painful 
wasting  diseases  of  every  kind. 

It  is  a  fact  which  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission  during  their  tour 
in  India  that  [large  masses  of  the  people  are  as  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  European 
medical  aid.  The  dispensary  system  which  has  been  organised  throughout  India  is 
still  inadequate  for  the  immense  needs  of  the  population.  The  native  practitioners — 
the  Hakims  and  Vaids  who  follow  the  Arabic  and  Hindu  systems  of  medicine — are 
without  any  regular  training ;  they  are  self-taught  and  self-appointed,  and  the 
knowledge  of  medical  matters  possessed  by  many  of  them  is  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  practice.  The  consequence  is  that  the  medical 
aid  available  for  the  sick,  especially  among  the  poor,  is  often  solely  that  of  tne  house- 
wife, or  of  the  wise  woman  of  the  village. 

Dr.  Maynard  informed  the  Commission  that  the  district  of  jSTuddea,  in  Bengal,  where 
he  had  been  stationed  as  civil  surgeon,  possessed  an  area  of  3,404  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  over  2,000,000.  He  was  the  only  European  medical  ofScer  in  that 
district.  He  had  to  aid  him  an  assistant-surgeon,  with  a  number  of  native  unqualified 
hospital  assistants,  and  five  dispensaries  scattered  over  the  district.  But  there  were 
large  numbers  of  people  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  these  dispensaries,  and  who 
could  not  travel  the  necessary  distance  (3,338).  The  last  report  of  the  medical  institu- 
tions of  Bengal  shows  that  in  a  population  of  over  70,000,000  only  a  comparatively 
small  per-centage  got  any  benefit  from  the  C-overnment  medical  institutions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how,  under  these  circumstances,  opium,  with  its 
unrivalled  power  of  alleviating  pain  and  producing  sleep,  and  of  controlling  the 
intestinal  fluxes  which  the  natives  so  justly  dread,  should  have  become  an  indispensable 
article  in  Indian  households. 

The  testimony,  of  sonie  of  the  most  experienced  members  of  the  Indian  medical  staff 
ijx  regard  to  the  value  of  opium  as  a  domestic  rem.edy  was  impressive.  Surgeon  Major- 
Q-eneral  Rice,  speaking  from  an  experience  of  37  years,  said  :  "  In  the  Central  Provinces 
"  malarial  fevers,  with  severe  ague,  and  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea,  and,  I  should  add, 
"  rheumatism  are  diseases  with  which  the  people  are  afflicted.  In  these,  muscular 
"  pains,  nervous  irritability,  griping,  and  tenesmus  are  common  and  persistent, 
"  symptoms  causing  an  amount  of  depression  and  inability  to  exert  oneself  that  can 

"  only  be  appreciated  through  actual  suffering It  may,  I  think,  be  safely 

"  stated  that  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  all  over  India  ever  consult  a  medical 

"  man  of  any  nationality  practising  the  European  system  of  medicine 

"  Practically,  therefore,  the  great  majority  of  the  population  are  l^eyond  the  reach  of 
"  such  advice.  The  consequence  is  that  either  they'  must  consult  Hakim;^  or  Vaids, 
"  who  invariably  administer  opium  for  these  torments,  or  they  have  discovered  its 
"  beneficial  effects  and  take  it  themselves.  They  soon  have  to  take  it  regularly,  for 
"  these  torments  are  ever  present  in  one  form  or  another,  and  seriously  hinder  the 
"  people  in  their  work.  The  effect  in  such  cases  is  magical ;  a  man  literally  disabled 
"  from  these  ills,  after  a  dose  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  of  pure  opium,  in  a  few 
"  minutes  becomes  a  new  man,  and  is  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work.  He  knows  that 
"  if  he  cannot  do  this  he  and  his  family  must  starve  "  (2146-0-7). 

Surgeon  Lieut. -Colonel  Orombie,  now  Superintendent  of  the  General  Hospital  in 
Calcutta  was  equally  emphatic.  He  stated,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  :  "  I  think  it 
"  is  desirable  that  the  Commission  should  know  isomethiiig  of  the  conditions  of  life 
"  obtaining  in  a  place  such  as  I  have  lived  in  for  a  great  part  of  my  service  in  India 
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• "  I  refer  to  Eastern:  Bengal.  There,  when  a  man  wants  to  build  a  House,  he  first  of  all 
"  digs  a  tank,  and  with  the'earth  from  which  he  has  dug  the  tank  he  raises  a  mound, 
"  and  on  the  top.  of  that,  mound  he  places  his  house.  The  elevation  of  that  mound 
.",  depends  entirely  upon  the  height  to  which  the  annual  floods  rise.  The  floods  rise 
"  with  fair  regularity ;  but  sometimes  they  go  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  the 
"  average,  and,  then  the  inhabitants  of  those  houses  have  to  live  on  rafts  inside  their 
"  houses,  and  their  cattle  are  tethered  up  to  their  bellies  in  water.  These  people  have 
"  generally  no.  boats.  ,  They  paddle  about  on  rafts  made  of  the  plaintain  tree,  and  the 
"  boys  go  to  school  in  what  1  call  washhand  basins.  They  are  earthern  gumlas.  The 
"  boy  squats  at ,  the  bottom  of  the  gumla,  and  paddles  to  school.  This  is  the  only 
"  means  of  communication.  Some  of  those  dwellings  are  extremely  isolated.  There 
"  may  be  only  one  household  within  four  or  five  miles.  There  is  no  native  doctor  or 
"  dispensary  within  five  or  ten  miles  of  them.  I  am  convinced  that  to  deprive  these 
"  people  of  the  possession,  of  iOpium,  except  under  medical  advice,  would  be  a  terrible 
"  and  wanton  cruelty.  It  is  the  only  medicine  of  any  value  that  is  available  to  them, 
"  and  if  you  deprive  them  of  it  I  should  not  like  to  be  one  of  those  who  do  it" 
(3254). 

(3.)  Opium  as  a  Remedy  and  Prophylactic  against  Malaria. 

The  belief  in  the  usefulness  of  opium  in  the  complaints  of  damp  and  malarious 
regions  is  very  widely  spread.  It  is  well  known  that  there  used  to  be  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  consumption  of  opium  in  the  marshy  districts  of  England — in  the  fens 
of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  in  the  Romney  marshes.  These  parts  were 
formerly  highly  malarious,  and  laudanum  was  enormously  used  as  a  household  remedy.* 
As  the  marshy  lands  were  drained,  and  ague  diminished,  and  as  also  quinine  became 
better  known  and  cheaper,  the  consumption  fell  ofi",  but  it  is  still  said  that  there  is 
more  laudanum  sold  in  those  districts  than  in  any  other  parts  of  rural  England.  The 
same  belief  seems  to  have  prevailed  long  ago  in  Persia.  Shah  Abbas  II.,  in  1621, 
issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  use  of  opium  in  his  dominions,  on  account  of  the  abuse 
of  the  drug  which  had  crept  into  the  army,  but  he  exempted  from  the  prohibition  the 
populations  Which  were  exposed  to  the  miasmata  of  marshy  regions.f  Dr.  Polak 
states  that  opium  is  used  in  large  quantities  on  the  swampy  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  a  protective  against  nialaria.I  The  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission  showed 
that  in  some  districts  of  India  the  local  consumption  of  opium  bore  a  close  relation  to 
the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  malaria  in  the  localities. § 

India  is  more  or  less  malarious  from  end  to  end,  and  suffers  severely  from  the 
diseases  incidental  to  such  climates.  A  glance  at  the  official  statistics  of  the  causes  of 
death  in  British  India  shows  that  "  fevers,"  by  which  are  meant  malarial  fevers, 
overshadow  all  other  causes  of  mortality.  In  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bombay, 
Punjab,  and  the  Worth-Western  Provinces  these  fevers  account  for  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths  ;  in  the  Central  Provinces,  for  about  60  per  cent. ;  in  Assam, 
for  about  50  per  cent. ;  in  Berar,  for  about  45  per  cent. ;  and  in  Madras,  for  about 
38  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  These  numbers  are  probably,  as  I  have  gathered  from 
conversations  with  medical  officers  in  India,  somewhat  excessive.  Pneumonia  and 
other  acute  diseases  are  sometimes  erroneously  included  under  the  heading  "  fevers," 
but  making  allowance  for  all  errors  of  diagnosis,  the  main  fact  remains,  that  malarial 
fevers  dominate  the  death-rate  in  every  province  of  British  India.  The  next  most 
prolific  causes  of  mortality  are  dysentery,  endemic  diarrhoea,  and,  cholera.  These, 
roilghly  speaking,  account  for  about  12  percent,  of  the  total  deaths.  Such  being  the 
dominant  conditions  of  morbidity,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  opium  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Natives  of  India  as  a  general  panacea  for  their  health  troubles..  The 
people  have  learnt  from  long  experience  that  opium  is  to  them  a  help  in  need,  both  to 
alleviate  their  sufiferings,  and,  more  or  less,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their  feverish 
attacks.  In  this  general  sense  there  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  opium  was  an 
invaluable  mitigator  of,  and  prophylactic  against,  the  prevailing  complaints  of  the 

*  Some  interesting  evidence  OA  this  point  is  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commission  (Vol.  IV,,  p.  16). 

t  Cited,  by  Dr.  Ernest  Martin  {U  Opium,  p.  16). 

tCitedby  Dr.  Ernest  Martin  (£'Op%m,  p.  18).  ,  ^         t..  .  ,  ^t 

'  S  A  striking  illustration  of  this  was  given  by  Mr.  Wace,  Commissioner  of  the  Patna  Division.  He  stated  ! 
"  "The  effect  of  cliiliElte  in  regulating  the  use  of  opium  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  district  I  know  best,  viz.^ 
<'  Bhao-alpur.  The  district  is  cut  in  halves  by  the  Ganges.  -The  southern  part  is  dry  and  healthy  ;  the  eastern 
"  half  of  the  northern  part  is  damp  and  malarious,  especially  where  it  borders  the  river  Kosi.  The  three  most 
"malarious  thanas,  Kishengang,  Madhepura,  and  Partagang,  with  a  population  of  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
"■  district  liave  42  per  cent,  of  the  opium  shops  licensed  for  the  whole  district.  The  three  driest  thanas  of  the 
"  south,,, containing  a  population  about  four-fifths  of  the  damper  thanas,  have  only  two  opium  shops,  while  the 
"  three  damp  thanas  have  seventeen."     (10,840.) 
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people  of  India ;  nor   was   there    any    doubt   expressed   that,    as   regards  its  general 
therapeutic  value,  opium  could  not  be  replaced  by  any  other  known  remedy. 

A  more  interesting  question  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  is,  whether  and  to  what 
extent  opium  has  the  power  to  cure  and  prevent  genuine  malarial  fevers  ;  in  other 
Avords,  whether  opium  possesses,  like  quinine,  real  antiperiodic  properties.  In  order  to 
elucidate  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  composition  of  opium  and,  parti- 
cularly, of  Indian  opium.  Opium  is  a  very  complex  substance,  containing  not  less  than 
16  or  18  different  active  principles  ;  most  of  these  are  in  very  minute  proportions,  and 
do  not  concern  us  here.  The  two  most  important  and  abundant  alkaloids,  or  active 
principles,  of  opium,  are  morphia  and  anarcotine.*  Morphia  represents  the  anodyne 
and  hypnotic  properties  of  the  drug.  Anarcotine  is.  a  bitter  crystalline  alkaloid 
resemblmg  quinine,  and,  like  that  substance,  possesses  tonic  and  antiperiodic  properties. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  opium  current  in  India,  namely,  Patna  opium  and 
Malwa  opium.  The  opium  used  in  England  for  medical  purposes  is  called  Smyrna 
opium.  There  are  considerable  differences  in  the  proportions  of  morphia  and 
anarcotine  in  these  three  varieties.  These  diff'erences  are  shown  in  the  subjoined 
Table  :— 

Table  V,,  showing  the  Per-centage  of  Morphia  and  Anarcotine  in  Patna,  Malwa,  and 
Smyrna  Opium  ;  compiled  from  the  Patna  Opium  Factory  Laboratory  Records 
(Vol.  ii.j  Appendix  xx.). 


Description  of  Opium. 


Morphia, 
per  cent. 


Patna  opium  (Behar  provision  cake)  ■ 
Malwa  opium 
Smyrna  opium  - 


3-98 
4-61 

8-27 


Anarcotine, 
per  cent. 


6-36 
5-U 
1-94 


It  will  be  observed  that  Patna  opium  is  comparatively  poor  in  morphia,  but  very 
rich  in  anarcotine.  Smyrna  opium,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  rich  in  morphia,  a.nd  very 
poor  in  anarcotine.  Malwa  opium  is  closely  akin  to  Patna  opium,  but  is  a  little  richer 
m  morphia,  and  a  little  poorer  in  anarcotine.  Persian  opium,  of  which  a  good  deal 
finds  its  Avay  into  some  parts  of  the  Bast,  appears  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  Malwa 
variety  in  its  per-centage  of  morphia  and  anarcotine. 

Some  50  years  ago  quinine  became  very  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  Indian  medical 
authorities  had  to  cast  about  for  some  cheap  and  more  abundant  substitute.  Atten- 
tion was  directed  to  anarcotine,  and  trials  were  made  as  to  its  curative  power  in 
malarial  fevers.  In  1838  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  O'Shaughnessy,  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Ser\ace,  brought  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Calcutta  an  account  of  32  cases 
of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  treated  with  anarcotine.  Of  these  31  were  cured. 
He  also  mentioned  that  100  cases  were  treated  by  his  pupils  and  acquaintances  with 
perfect  success.  These  results  and  others  of  a  like  character  caused  the  Indian 
authorities  to  institute  further  experiments,  and,  these  proving  favourable,  they 
caused  anarcotine  to  be  prepared  in  quantity  at  the  laboratories  of  Ghazipur  and  Patna 
and  distributed  to  the  medical  dep6ts  throughout  British  India. 

Two  important  communications  on  the  antiperiodic  powers  of  anarcotine  deserve 
resuscitation.  They  are  based  on  a  large  experience,  and  they  prove  incontestably 
that  anarcotine  is  scarcely  inferior — and,  in  some  classes  of  cases,  is  superior — to 
quinine  as  an  antiperiodic.  The  first,  from  Dr.  Palmer,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the 
Director  General  of  the  Indian  Medical  Department,  and  is  printed  in  Vol.  v.  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Commission,  Appendix  III.,  p.  78.  In  1857-9  he  treated  at 
Ghazipur  546  cases  cf  malarial  fever  with  anarcotine,  in  doses  ranging  from  ]  to  3 
grains.  Of  these  541  were  cured  and  five  died.  In  addition  to  these  546  officially 
reported  cases,  he  treated  with  anarcotine  a  large  number  of  other  cases  of  malarial 
fever,  amounting  in  all  to  little  short  of  1,000  cases.  Summing  up  his  general 
experience,  he  states  that  in  70  per  cent,  the  fever  was  permanently  arrested  at  the 
second  paroxysm  after  the  medicine  was  administered  ;  in  20  per  cent,  the  arrest  was 
equally  sure,  but  was  not  quite  so  quick ;  and  in  10  per  cent,  the  medicine  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  curative  result.  He  further  remarks  that  there  are  cases  where 
anarcotine   is  decidedly   more  efficacious    than    quinine,   namely,    where  there  is    an 

*  TIiIk  substance  was  named  Narcotine  by  its  discoverer,  Derosnu,  hut  this  designation  is  so  misleading 
(seeing  that  it  is  de\oi(l  of  narcotic  qualities)  that  Dr.  I'ahner  ve-nanied  it  Anarcotine.  Dr.  Garden  adopts  this 
name,  and  I  think  it  desirable  to  follow  his  example. 
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intolerance  of  quinine,  and  where  quinine  has  been  given  without  any  effect  for  a  long 
time. 

The  second  communication  is  a  "  Eeporfc  on  Anarcotine,"  by  Dr.  Garden,  which  is 
published  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  "  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science."  Dr.  Q-arden 
succeeded  Dr.  Palmer  in  civil  charge  of  the  Ghazipur  station  in  1859  ;  and  at  that  time 
a  severe  outbreak  of  intermittent  fever,  of  quotidian  and  tertian  type,  had  to  be  dealt 
with.  Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  he  subjected  anarcotine  to  an  extensive 
trial.  He  treated  altogether  684  cases,  and  gives  details  of  194.  Of  these  1.94  cases, 
187  were  rapidly  cured  by  anarcotine.  It  only  failed  in  seven  cases,  or  3-6  per  cent. 
It,  moreover,  cured  some  cases  where  quinine  had  failed.  The  doses  he  employed 
ranged  from  1^  to  3  grains.  He  expresses  his  general  conclusions  in  the  following 
words  : — "  That  it  (anarcotine)  is  of  equal  value  to  quinine  I  do  not  pretend  to  say, 
"  but  that  it  has  a  claim  to  the  next  place  in  the  ranks  of  antiperiodics  is,  I  think,  an 
"  undoubted  fact." 

Anarcotine  continued  in  large  demand,  and  was  regularly  supplifsd  from  the  Govern- 
ment factories  until  some  15  or  20  years  ago,  when  quinine  becoming  again  cheap  and 
abundant,  the  Medical  Department  refused  to  issue  anarcotine  to  the  medical  depots, 
and  the  factories  ceased  making  it  (13,484). 

The  bearing  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Palmer  and  Dr.  Garden  on  the  prophylactic 
powers  of  opium  against  malarial  fevers  stands  as  follows.  These  observers  found 
ihat  anarcotine  in  doses  of  1  to  3  grains  rapidly  (in  about  three  days)  cut  short  the 
paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever  and  completely  arrested  the  disease.  Now  Patna 
opium  is  estimated  to  contain  6"36  per  cent,  of  anarcotine.  It  would,  therefore, 
require  16  grains  of  crude  opium  to  equivaiise  the  minimum  dose  of  1  grain  of  anarco- 
tine, which  was  found  effective  in  arresting  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  and  48 
grains  to  equivaiise  the  maximum  dose.  From  these  calculations  it  may  be  inferred 
that  only  large  consumers  of  opium  would  be  absolutely  protected  against  the  malarial 
poison.  A  reference  to  Table  II.  shows  that  in  Calcutta  and  Rajputana  some  30  to  40 
per  cent,  of  opium-eaters  might  be  thus  protected,  but  in  Orissa,  where  the  dosage  is 
smaller  t' Table  III.)  only  some  4  per  cent,  would  be  completely  protected.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remembered,  that  a  dose  of  an  antiperiodic,  which  is  insufficient  to 
cut  short  an  ac  tually  existing  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  may  be  sufficient  to  ward 
off  an  attack — that  is  to  say,  may  be  sufficient  to  act  as  a  prophylactic.  This  is  at 
least  the  case  with  quinine.  During  an  attack  of  ague,  quinine  is  given  in  doses  of 
five  to  ten  grains — but  a  dose  of  two  grains  taken  daily  is  held  to  be  effective  as  a 
prophylactic  against  recurrent  attacks.  The  same  rule  probably  holds  good  as  regards  . 
opium,  and  its  alkaloid  anarcotine.  On  this  view  it  may  be  assumed  that  moderate 
consumers  of  opium,  although  not  rendered  absolutely  immune  against  the  malarial 
poison,  would  be  more  or  less  protected  from  recurrent  attacks — and  if  the  attacks 
returned,  they  would  return  less  frequently  and  with  mitigated  severity.  These 
particulars,  I  think,  adequately  explain  why  opium-eaters  are  not  altogether  exempt 
from  malarial  fevers.  The  smaller  consumers  either  lack  the  means,  or  they  lack 
the  tolerance,  which  would  enable  them  to  take  opium  in  sufficient  quantity  to  contain 
an  efficient  protective  dose  of  anarcotine. 

The  question  was  often  mooted  before  the  Commission,  why  it  was  that  notwith- 
standing all  this  evidence  in  favour  of  opium  in  malaria,  medical  men  in  India  did  not 
prescribe  opium  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  malarial  fevers.  The  explanation  is 
very  simple  in  the  light  of  the  facts  disclosed  above.  Opium  contains  morphia  as  well 
as  anarcotine.  This  puts  an  absolute  bar  to  the  use  of  opium  as  a  general  antiperiodic. 
It  could  not  be  so  used  without  the  most  serious  risk  of  narcotic  poisoning.  Only 
persons  of  proved  high  tolerance  for  opium,  in  other  words,  seasoned  opium-eaters, 
could  with  safety  take  a  sufficiently  large  dose  of  the  drug  to  bring  into  efficient  play 
the  antiperiodic  power  of  the  anarcotine  contained  in  it.  This  is  the  reason  why 
crude  opium  can  never  take  the  place  of  quinine  as  an  antiperiodic  medicine — not  even 
in  the  case  of  the  generality  of  the  Natives  of  India — still  less  in  the  case  of  European 
residents  in  India. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  other  ingredients  contained  in  opium,  and 
especially  morphia,  are  of  service  to  the  sufferer  from  malaria.  In  the  condition 
termed  "  malarial  cachexia  "  the  poison  lingers  about  the  system  for  months  and  years 

^but  not  in  sufficient  potency  to  keep  up  regular  febrile  paroxysms.     Such  persons 

are  liable  on  slight  exposure  or  chill  to  have  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms ;  they  are 
then  said  to  be  "  down  with  fever."  This  state  of  things  is  well  known  in  India,  The 
opinion  was  very  generally  expressed  by  the  medical  witnesses,  that  in  the  case  of 
Natives  thus  affected,  the  habitual  use  of  even  a  small  dose  of  opium,  or  an  occasional 
dose  when  the  emergency  arose,  served  to  ward  off  the  provocative  chill  and   thus 

prevented  these  relapses. 
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It  was  also  alleged  that  opium  often  acted  as  an  indirect  prophylactic  ag^,inst 
malaria,  by  checking  diarrhoea  and  dysenteric  purging.  These  complaints  greatly 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  sufferers,  and  so  render  them  more  susceptible  to ,  the 
malarial  poison  and  to  the  "  chills"  which  are  universally  recognised  in  India  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  fresh  attacks  of  fever. 

Several  medical  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had  often  found  opium  in  combination 
with  quinine  to  act  better  as  an  antiperiodic  than  quinine  alone. 

Flurality  of  Malarial  Infection. — Dr.  Crombie  called  attention  at  Calcutta  to  a  matter 
of  great  interest  concerning  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  malarial  fevers — namely, 
the  existence  of  more  than  one  kind  of  malarial  infection.  He  said  :  "  When  one 
'"■  comes  to  India  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  what  seems  to  be  tlie  rooted  and 
"  unreasonable  objection  that  the  natives  sometimes  have  to  be  treated  with  quinine. 

"' After  a  time  one  finds  out  that  this  objection  is   not  unreasonable, 

"  and  that  there  are  a  great  many  fevers — I  might  almost  say  the  majority  of  cases  of 
"  fever  which  I  have  to  treat  in  Bengal — which  are  not  only  not  benefited  by  quinine, 
"  but  which  are  aggravated  by  it "  (3520).  Surgeon  Lieut.-Oolonel  O'Brien  said : 
"  Latterly  my  experience  has  been  enlarged  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  and  I  have 
"  come  to  recognise  .  .  the  disadvantage  of  quinine  in  many  cases,  and  the 
"  undoubted  remarkable  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  opium "  (3606). 
Surgeon  Captain  Tull  Walsh,  speaking  from  his  experience  in  Orissa,  stated  that  in 
that  province  the  fevers  accompanied  by  enlarged  spleens  were  not  so  common  as  the 
type  of  fever  not  so  accompanied— and  that  he  believed  that  these  two  distinct  diseases 
had  got  muddled  up  under  the  head  of  "  malaria  "  (3752-3).='= 

The  recent  researches  of  Laveran  in  France,  of  Marchiafava  and  Bignami  in  Italy, 
and  of  Mannaberg  in  Grermany,  come  opportunely  to  Indian  inquirers  as  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  type  and  plurality  of  infection  in  malarial 
fevers.  These  researches  have  demonstrated — that  the  infective  material  of  malarial 
fevers  consists  of  micro-organisms,  living  and  multiplying  in  the  bodies  of  the  afi'ected 
persons— and  that  these  micro-organisms  are  of  more  than  one  kind,  and  give  rise  to 
more  than  one  type  of  fever.  Clinical  inquirers  in  India  have  in  this  connexion  some 
extremely  interesting  pathological  and  therapeutical  questions  ripe  for  investigation — 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Indian  opium,  or  rather  its  chief  alkaloid  anarcotine,  may 
come  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  treatment  of  Indian  fevers  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past — and  that  anarcotine  may  eventually  take  its  place,  not  as  a  rival  to  quinine,  but 
side  by  side  with  it,  as  a  twin  antidote  to  malarial  poisons,  each  being  superior  on 
its  own  special  ground. 

The  facts  above  enumerated  go  far  to  account  for  the  diversity  of  the  testimony  laid 
before  the  Commission  on  the  relations  of  the  opium  habit  to  malaria.  It  has  been 
shown  how  small  consumers  of  opium  would  be  less  efiectively  protected  than  large 
consumers — and  how  even  large  consumers  would  not  be  rendered  immune  against  every 
form  of  malarial  fever.  The  fact,  now  established,  that  malarial  fevers  are  not  all  of 
one  type  throws  a  new  and  important  light  on  the  subject.  The  type  of  malaria 
prevailing  in  one  district  might  be  amenable  to  the  control  of  opium,  while  a  difierent 
type  prevailing  in  another  district  might  not  be  thus  amenable — and,  naturally,  the 
popular  belief  in  the  two  districts  as  to  the  protective  or  prophylactic  power  of  opium 
against  malaria  would  vary  accordingly. f 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  non-medical  witnesses  had  not  always  sufiicient 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  between  malarial  and  non-malarial  fevers. 
Thus  some  of  the  witnesses  from  Assam  based  their  disbelief  in  opium  as  a  remedy  and 
prophylactic  against  malarial  fever  on  its  inefficacy  in  an  epidemic  disease  called  Kala- 
azar,  which  a  few  years  ago  caused  great  ravages  in  that  province.  It  turns  out  that 
Kala-azar  is  not  a  malarial  fever  at  all — but  a  contagious  fever  of  quite  a  different 
nature  which  is  not  influenced  by  any  anti-periodic  remedy.  (See  an  elaborate  official 
report  by  Dr.  Giles  on  Kala-azar  and  Beri-beri  printed  at  Shillong,  in  Assam,  in  1890.) 

(4.)  The  Practice  of  giving  Opium  to  Infants. 
One  of  the  most  singular  outgrowths  of  the  opium  habit  in  India  is  the   custom  of 
administering  opium  to  infants.     The  practice  is  an  ancient  one  and  prevails  extensively 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  35  years  aeo  Dr.  Palmer  surmised  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  malarial 
poisons.  In  the  communication  before  refcrroil  to  (Vol.  v.,  p.  7H)  he  states  that  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
malarial  fever  treated  by  him  ul  G-hazipur  anarcotine  effected  a  rapid  cure,  but  that  in  10  per  cent,  it  proved 
eiatirely  inetfectivc.  "  This  class,"  he  says,  "  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  former  that  I  have  been  constanily 
'  led  to  ijelieve  there  must  be  some  difference  in  the  character  of  the  fever." 

I  Parasitic  diseases  are,  as  is  well  known,  {!n:eatly  influenced  as  regards  their  incidence  by  racial  distinctions 
— and  this  pecularity  appears  to  apply  to  some  types  of  malarial  fever.  In  India  the  common  types  of 
malarial  fever  attack  Natives  and  Europeans  impartially ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  all  types 
of  malarial  fever.  I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  hill  tracts  in  India  which  prove  highly  malarious  to  the 
.European  officials  stationed  in  them,  but  -vyhich  are  not  malarious  to  the  Native  inhabitants, 
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all  over  India,  but  especially  in  the  North- Western  provinces,  in  the  Native  States  of 
Rajputana  and  Malwa,  and  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  practice  may  be  considered 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  household,  or  popular,  use  of  opium.  The  Commission  were 
repeatedly  told  that  60,  80,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  infants  were  dosed  with  opium,  and 
with  some  castes  the  custom  seems  to  be  universal.  The  practice  is  begun  in  the  first 
few  weeks  or  months  of  life,  sometimes  even  from  birth,  and  is  continued  up  to  the  end 
of  the  second  or  third  year,  and  sometimes  to  the  fourth,  and  very  rarely  to  the  fifth 
year.^  The  dose  is  usually  one-sixteenth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  to  begin  with,  and 
this  is  gradually  increased  to  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain,  and  even  to  one  or  two  grains, 
according  to  the  age  and  necessities  of  the  child.  The  dose  is  generally  administered 
night  and  morning,  sometimes  only  once  a  day.  In  most  parts  of  India  it  is  given  by 
the  mother  in  the  form  of  crude  opium,  a  speck  about  the  size  of  a  poppy  seed  or  pin's 
head  is  put  into  the  child's  moutS  or  is  mixed  with  its  milk.  Sometimes  suckling 
mothers  smear  their  nipples  with  opium.  In  Bombay  "  children's  pills,"  or  bala-golis, 
are  extensively  sold  for  this  purpose.  These  pills  are  now  manufactured,  in  order  to  ensure 
purity  and  constancy  of  strength,  under  the  supervision  of  the  licensed  vendor ;  they  are 
made  of  two  degrees  of  strength  and  contain  respectively  one-sixth  and  one-third  of  a 
grain  of  opium  each,  mixed  with  a  variety  of  harmless  spices.*  (Appendix  XXIV., 
Vol.  iv.) 

When  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  the  practice  is  discontinued. 
The  weaning  from  opium  is  usually  done  gradually ;  but  it  is  quite  complete ;  and  any 
resumption  of  the  habit  in  adult  life  is  entirely  disconnected  from  the  practice  in 
childhood. 

The  common  purpose  for  which  opium  is  given  to  infants  by  the  poor  and  cultivating 
classes  is  to  keep  the  children  quiet  and  free  from  fret  while  the  mothers  go  about 
their  work  in  the  house  or  in  the  field.  Dr.  Keegan,  at  Indore,  gave  us  the  following 
touching  glimpse  of  the  practice  : — "  A  peasant  woman  who  has  to  work  in  the  fields 
"  gives  her  child  some  opium  and  puts  him  in  a  basket  in  the  corner  of  the  hut,  or  Qq  21,935. 
"  perhaps,  she  takes  her  child  with  her  to  the  field,  puts  him  in  a  small  basket  and 
"  gives  a  little  opium  to  keep  him  quiet."  But  this  custom  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  poor  and  the  peasantry,  who  cannot  afford  to  provide  the  mother  with  additional 
help  in  the  charge  of  her  children.  It  is  followed  pretty  generally  among  the  well-to-do 
classes,  and  even  in  the  zenanas  of  the  rich,  where  there  is  no  lack  of  servants  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  nursery.  The  reasons  given  for  the  practice  by  the  native 
witnesses  were,  that  the  opium  not  only  kept  the  children  quiet  and  comfortable,  but 
also  helped  them  to  digest  their  milk,  that  it  prevented  diarrhoea,  warded  ofi"  chills  and 
fever,  served  to  alleviate  the  troubles  of  dentition,  and  generally  helped  to  keep  the 
children  in  good  health. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  custom  were  a  good  deal  canvassed  before 
the  Commission.  It  was  shown  that  accidental  poisoning  sometimes  attended  the 
practice.  Children  were  occasionally  brought  to  the  dispensaries  in  a  state  of  somno- 
lence or  coma,  from  accidental  over-dosing  by  a  mother,  or  from  a  child  getting  hold  of 
a  lump  of  opium  or  a  box  of  bala-goli  pills  left  carelessly  about,  and  so  poisoning 
itself.  Most  of  these  cases  issued  in  recovery,  but  sometimes  fatalities  occurred. 
These  accidents  were  not  nearly  so  common  as  might  have  been  expected — showing  the 
practised  skill  of  Indian  mothers  and  nurses  in  the  management  of  the  drug.  Some 
of  the  medical  witnesses  expressed  a  doubt  whether  fatalities  from  this  cause  were 
more  frequent  in  India  than  occurred  at  home  from  opium  given  to  children  in  the 
form  of  soothing  syrups  and  cordials,  or  dispensed  under  medical  prescription.  Dr.  Qn-  26,372.. 
Blaney,  who  was  coroner  of  Bombay  for  17  years,  could  only  recall  five  or  six  fatal 
cases  of  infants  being  accidentally  poisoned  in  this  way. 

As  regards  the  general  question  of  the  usefulness  or  hurtfulness  of  the  custom, 
viewed  apart  from  the  risks  of  accidental  poisoning,  the  opinions  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission were  divided.  To  European  ideas  the  practice  seems  very  objectionable.  The 
surroundings  of  child-life  in  India  are,  however,  so  peculiar,  in  relation  to  domestic 
circumstances,  to  food,  climate,  and  malarial  influences,  and  as  regards  the  exceptional 


*  The  exact  quantity  of  opium  in  each  pill,  of  the  two  degrees  of  strength,  is  nine-fiftieths  and  nine-twenty- 
fifths  of  a  grain.  It  is  to  be  r(;membered  that  Indian  opium,  contains  only  half  the  amount  of  morphia  contained 
in  the  opium  used  in  Europe  for  medical  purposes. 

f  In  a  memorandum  on  children's  pills  or  bala-golis,  presented  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  McN"abb  Campbtll, 
collector,  of  Bombay,  it  is  stated  : — "  Bombay  professional  opinion  is  almost  equally  divided  on  the  question 
"  whether  opium  is  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  children.  Of  84  statements  obtained  in  1893  from  members  of 
"  the  Grant  College  Medical  Society,  27  were  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  drug,  30  were  against  it,  26  gave  no 
«  opinion,  and  two  were  doubtful "  (Appendix  XXIV.,  Vol.  iv.) 
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tolerance  for  opium  of  Indian  infanta,  that  it  would  not  be  ,  safe  to  judge  the  custom 
by  European  standards. 

Indian  mothers  and  nurses,  and  the  Native  public  generally,  have  an  unquestioning 
faith  in  the  wholesomeness  of  giving  opium  to  children,  and  the  accumulated  experience 
of  successive  generations  of  parents,  extending  over  hundreds   of  years,  furnishes  a 
body  of  presumptive  evidence  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside  on  the  ground  of 
t  a  priori  considerations.     It  is  difficult  to   believe  that  a  practice  so  widely  diffused 

through  all  grades  of  society,  and  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision'  of  the  vigilant 
maternal  instinct,  should  have  maintained  itself  so  long  in  credit,  if  it  were  on  the 
whole  and  to  any  appreciable  extent  iiijurious. 
Qn.  15,151.        The  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  Medical   Service, 
26,672  ^Ij^o  had  charge  of  dispensaries  and  had  supervision  of  vaccination,  and  had  thus  ample 

2i'882  opportunities  of  observing  the  effect  of  the  habit,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  practice 

was  generally  harmless  and  sometimes  beneficial.     It  was  shown  that  the  children 
who  had  opium  given  them  were  just  as  healthy  as  those  who  had  not  opium  given 
them.     Dr.  Hendley,  at  Jeypore,  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry, 
100  children  who  were  brought  up  (without  any  selection)   for  vaccination.     Of  these 
78  were  being  dosed  with  opium,  and  22  had  not  received  opium.     All  the  children  of 
both  groups  were  equally  healthy.*     Some  of  the  medical  witnesses  expressed  a  formal 
disapproval  of  the  habit,  but  added  that  they  had  not  actually  seen  any  evil  result  from 
Qn.  2l,?98.    it.     Others  again  condemned  the  custom  and  alleged  that  they  had  frequently  seen 
l9'9'79-90       serious  malnutrition  and  fatal  marasmus  and  atrophy  follow  the  practice. 
21951.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  some  minor  infantile  complaints,  such  as  chronic  constipa- 

tion, might  be  unfavourably  affected  by  the  practice  of  giving  opium  to  children,  and 
benefited  by  its  suspension,  without  attracting  special  notice  from  medical  observers. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  serious  marasmus  and  atrophy  could,  as  alleged, 
frequently  arise  from  a  practice  so  common  without  having  been  long  ago  detected  and 
generally  recognised  by  medical  practitioners  and  writers  in  India.  Moreover,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  must  be  some  contributory  factor  or  factors,  in  addition  to  the 
opium,  to  account  for  the  production  of  such  cases,  otherwise  more  than  half  the 
children  in  some  parts  of  India  would  be  in  a  state  of  atrophy.  The  most  convincing 
evidence  on  the  occurrence  of  opium  marasmus  in  infants,  was  given  by  Dr.  Huntly 
at  Ajmere.  He  said,  "  I  cau  recall  to  my  memory  a  dozen,  or  perhaps  a  score,  of 
"  instances  (of  marasmus)  in  which,  acting  on  my  advice,  the  parents  stopped  the  opium, 
"  and  the  child  recovered  health  and  plumpness  "  (21,324).  Dr.  Huntly  was  not  able 
to  indicate  the  contributory  factors  which  accounted  for  these  exceptional  instances. 
It  is  well  known  that  infantile  atrophy  may  occur  in  otherwise  healthy  children 
simply  as  the  result  of  insufficient  breast  milk  in  underfed  or  unhealthy  mothers,  or  as 
the  result  of  chronic  functional  derangements  affecting  the  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  food.-f  Children  thus  suffering  would,  in  India,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  dosed  with 
opium,  and  even  cautious  observers  might  be  misled  as  to  the  true  causal  sequence. 
There  is  another  group  of  cases,  involving  waste  and  emaciation,  encountered  in  India, 
which  might  prove  similarly  deceptive.  Children  in  India  are  liable,  like  adults,  to  the 
Qii.  3330-3.  malarial  cachexia,  and  infants  in  arms  are  sometimes  found  with  the  characteristic 
enlarged  spleen.  Mothers  who  suffer  from  malarial  fever  during  pregnancy  appear 
Qn.  18,828.  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  their  offspring  congenitally  or  through  their  milk.t 
Such  cases  would  be  sure  to  have  opium  given  them,  and  might  easily  be  misinter- 
preted, especially  in  those  instances,  and  they  are  not  uncommon,  where  the  malarial 
cachexia  is  unaccompanied  with  enlarged  spleen. 

In  studying  this  most  strange  custom  of  giving  opium  to  infants,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  inquirer,  if  he  is  to  reach  valid  conclusions,  to  divest  himself  of  his  European 
ideas  concerning  opium  and  infants,  to  examine  the  actual  facts  with  an  open  mind, 
and,  above  all,  to  fully  realise  the  complexity  of  the  etiological  problems  involved.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Arnott,  physician  in  charge  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  Bombay,  will,  I  think,  find  an  echo  in  the  experience  of  most  medical 
men  in  India  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  subject.  "  On  infants,  who  are  otherwise 
Qii.  24,674.  '«  -^qH  cared  for,  the  use  of  opium  has  not  the  bad  effect  I  was  prepared  to  expect.  I 
"  have  seen  many  infants  to  whom  opium  was  habitually  given  quite  well-nourished 


*  A  sect  of  Shia  Mu.'sulma.n.s,  called  Bhoras,  are  siiid  not  to  give  opium  to  tlieir  children.  Dr.  Kee^an 
speaking  at  Indoro,  said  or  these  : — "  Thoy  happen  to  be  the  most  unhealthy  children  in  this  part  clothe 
""  country,  ....  whether  it  is  through  not  taking  opium  I  do  not  know,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
•'  children  oF  the  Bhoras  are  very  unhealthy  "  (21,92^-9). 

I  Prof.  Henoch's  description  of  infantile  atrophy  from  these  causes  corresponds  exactly  with  the  description 
given  of  tlie  so-called  "  opium  baby."     {Lcrdircs  on.  Diseases  of  Children,  Syd.  Soc.  Ed.,  Vol.  i.   p   72  ) 

X  Dr.  Cleghorn,  who  was  examined  at  Lahore,  informed  me  privately  that  he  had  'encountered  eplarged 
malarial  spleen  in  new-boru  infants,  and  verified  the  fact  at  the  autopsy.  ' 
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^'^  'and  healthy,  but  others  ill-fed  and  ill-cared  for,  are  emaciated,  and,  no  doubt,  amonff 
.,  t^ese  last  there  is  a  large  mortality.'   In  such  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the 
eSects  ot  opium  from  the  other  causes  of  infantile  mortality  in  large  towns." 

(5.)  Use  of  Opium  on  Occasions  of  CEREMONr, 

In  the  protected  States  of  Rajputana,  Central  India,  and  Gujarat  opium  is  largely 
employed  pn  various  ceremonial  occasions.  It  is  so  used  during  religious  festivals,  on 
btate  occasions,  at  the  celebration  of  marriages,  at  births  and  funerals,  as  a  token'  of 
welcome  to  friends,  and  as  a  seal  of  reconciliation  between  adversaries.  A  preparation 
called. ''  amalpani ''  or  "  kasumbha,"*  is  commonly  used  on  these  occasions.  Thig  is  a 
strained  ,solution  of  opium  in  water,  and  it  is '  drunk  in  company,  as  a  sort  of  social  solvent 
like  wme.  Opium  ia  the  solid  form  is  also  distributed,  as  largesse,  by  chiefs  and  hosts  to 
rel9,tions,  guests,  retainers,  and  the  poor.  Some  of  the  accounts  of  these  customs  laid 
before  the  Commission  are  very  curious., 

»  f^^  ^^^^  Grrifan  thus  (^escribes  .the  use  of  opium  as  a  court'  observance  in  Eajputana. 

'I  A  na*iye  Rajah  wit]^  all  his  cojirt  sitting  around  him,  will  call  for  his  attendant,  who 

Will  pour  some  of  it  (opium  w^tgr  or  amal-pani)  into  his  hand,  and  he  will  drink  it 

"  off,  and  every  one  .of  the  men  round  him  will  drink  it  in  the  same  way  "  (1585). ' 

A  high  Native  official  at  Jeypore  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ceremonial  uses 

,  9f  .opium  among  the  people  of  the  Jeypore  state.     "  On  occasion  of  the  annual  celebra- 

^^'  tion  of  the  religious  festivals  of  Akshay  Tij,  Holi,  a!nd  Dusserah  opium-eating  is 

"looked  upon  as  highly  auspicious  and  conducive  to  prosperity  and  happiness.     Opium 

"  is  accordingly  distributed  among  relations,  as  well  as  among  friends  and  dependants, 

whether  Hindus  or  Mahomedans,   and  the  drug,  is  partaken  by  all  concerned  as' 

something   sacred.     Marriage    contrapts,  and  the  celebration  of   marriage  among 

"  ,  ^i^JPV*s,/9ire  considered  neither  auspicious  nor  valid  unless  opium  is  eaten  on  such 

"  occasions,     Opium  is  also  used  on  occasions  of  funeral  ceremonies.     Moreover,  when 

"  tw;p  inveterate  enemies  become  reconciled  and  propose  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives 

.  "  peacefully,  t^iey  generally  partake  of  opium  at  each  other's  hands ;  and  the  practice 

"  is  recognised  as  making  the  tie  of  friendship  inviolable.     If  either  of  the  two  parties 

"  decline  to  ta,l^e  opium,  it  is   understood  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  abide  by  his 

"  promises.     It  is  generally  the  pr^'ptice  among  n9,tives  of  India  to  offer  some  refresh- 

"  ments.  to  a  JPriend  or  acquaintap.ce  who  comes  to  pay  a  visit.     Pan-supari  (botel  and 

"  betel  nuts),  tobacco,  and  spices,  are  often  presented,  but  a  Eajput  would  offer  opium 

"  as  an  unmistakeable  token  of  friendship  and  attachment "  (20,175). 

jin  officer  of  the  Dholpur  State  (Rajputana)  relates  "  That  opium  has  been  for  ages 
"  an_  established  institution  in  the  country.  It  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
"  chief  factor  in  some  social  customs  and  usages  throughout  Eajputana.  For  instance, 
"  it  is  customary  among  the  Rajputs,  at  the  bethrothal  ceremony,  that  -che  bridegroom 
"  should  eat  or  drink  opium  offered  by  the  bride's  party.  The  whole  company  after- 
"  wards  drink  the  drug  by  turn,  out  of  the  palm  of  the  host.  The  extent  to  which 
"  opium  has  got  itself  wound  up  with  the  daily  avocations  of  the  people,  as  a  tradition, 
"  will  be  realised  from  the  fact  that  among  the  Thakurs  and  others  high  castes,  it  is 
"  invariably  seen  that  before  beginning  a  letter,  a  prayer  is  expressed  on  top  of  it, 
"  asking  the  addressee  to  take,  on  the  writer's  account,,  double  the  quantity  of  his  daily 
"  allowance  "  of  amal-pani  (21,655). 

Here  is  a  curious  picture  from  Malwa,  drawn  by  the  Dewan  (administrator)  of  the 
Rutlam  State  :  "  I  should  like  to  add  that  there  is  attached  to  the  Palace,  at  Rutlam, 
what  is  called  an  Abdarkhana,  where  respectable  persons  coming  to  see  His  Highness 
or  the  Dewan  are  treated  with  a  drink  of  a  solution  made  of  opium  (kusumbha).  The 
Jagirdars,  as  also  the  servants  of  His  Highness,  and  citizens  who  frequent  the  Darbar 
office,  partake  of  the  drink.  If  respectable  Jagirdars  and  Thakores  are  not  offered  the 
kusumbha  drink,  they  would  feel  that  they  are  not  treated  properly.  On  a  birthday, 
the  Dasora  holiday,  and  at  the  time  of  certain  darbars,  the  Thakores,  Jagirdars, 
officers,  and  others  are  treated  with  kusumbha.  The  darbar  is  dissolved  after  all  the 
persons  have  resumed  their  seats  after  having  taken  the  kusumbha.  No  pansupari, 
flowers,  garlands,  &c.  are  given  in  such  darbars,  the  kusumbha  taking  the  place  6i  all 
these  things.     The  Abdarkhana  institution  has  been  in  existence  from  time  immemorial. 

*  Aecording  to  Major  Fevris  "  kasumbha  "  is  thui  made  in  Kathiawar  : — "  Cut  the  opium  into  small  pieces, 
"  add  a  little  water,  mix  to  a  thick  consistency,  put  the  mass  into  a  thick  woollen  cloth,  pour  cold  water  on 
"  gradually^and  strain  through.  Drink  the  decoction  without  any  addition  of  sugar,  or  anything  to  destroy 
"  thf)  bitter  tasie."     The  proportion  is  usually  one  part  af  .opium  to  20  parts  of  water  (22,577) < 
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During  the  minority  of  his  late  Highness  the  Political  Superintendent  of  the  State 
had  to  maintain  it,  and  it  has  been  maintained  up  to  this  time,  though  nowadays  it  is 
used  principally  by  persons  of  the  middle  class.  Formerly  it  cost  much,  now  the  cost 
is  much  reduced.  The  importance  of  the  kusumbha  drink  is  so  great  that  in  friendly 
letters  and  invitations  the  Thakores,  Eajas,  Dewans,  and  others  generally  endorse  in 
their  own  autograph  as  follows  : — "  After  reading  this  letter,  do  you  take  kusumbha 
"  drink  as  a  treat  from  me  in  honour  of  yourself."  This  request  is  considered  compli- 
mentary, and  is  made  by  one  not  inferior  in  rank  to  the  other.  When  a  friendly  letter 
with  such  a  request  is  received,  the  request  is  in  certain  cases  literally  carried  out  by 
"  at  once  having  a  kusumbha  party  in  honour  of  the  person  who  made  the  request" 

Among  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  obligatory  to  take  opium,  the  paymaster  of  the 
army  of  the  Native  State  of  Jaisalmir,  mentions  the  following  singular  instances — 
"  on  tlie  visit  of  a  son-in-law  to  his  father-in-law's  house  " — on  "  the  first  removal  of 
"  hair  of  a  male  child  among  Rajputs  and  Charans  " — "  on  the  parting  (or  shaving  in 
"  the  middle)  of  the  beard  of  Eajputs  and  Charans  "  (21,128). 

In  the  Native  States  of  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar  similar  customs  prevail.  Major 
Ferris  gives  the  following  account  of  kasumbha  drinking  among  the  Natives  of  the 
Kathiawar  States  : — "  A-mong  the  Kathis  kasumbha  is  consumed  at  all  funerals, 
"  marriages,  betrothals,  and  such  like  ceremonies.  As  a  fact  it  is  never  refused, 
"  but  there  is  no  religious  obligation  to  take  it.  Nevertheless  if  a  Kathi  has  the 
"  habit  and  refuses  kasumbha  on  such  an  occasion  it  would  cause  offence.  In  cases  of 
"  reconciliation  after  a  quarrel  among  Kathis,  the  drinking  of  kasumbha,  even  by 
"  those  not  having  the  habit,  is  de  rigueur.  To  refuse  would  be  to  raise  a  suspicion 
"  that  the  reconciliation  was  not  sincere.  Bach  party  must  take  some,  however  little, 
"  or  the  reconciliation  is  incomplete.  It  is  a  necessity  almost  amounting  to  a  religion 
"  for  a  guest  of  a  Kathi  to  be  given  and  to  accept  kasumbha.  A  failure  on  either  hand 
"  is  a  grave  breach  of  hospitality  and  respect.  Promises  and  verbal  contracts  and 
"  agreements  are  spaled  among  Kathis  by  the  parties  drinking  kasumbha  together.  This 
"  makes  the  fulfilment  as  binding  as  an  oath.  When  families  agree  to  divide  the 
"  ancestral  property  by  mutual  agreement,  without  having  recourse  to  documents  and 
"  the  law,  the  parties  drink  kasumbha  to  clinch  the  undertaking  "  (22,578). 

A  Native  Inspector  of  Customs  at  Ahmedabad  gives  some  picturesque  details 
of  the  ceremonial  use  of  opium  in  that  district.  He  says  :  "  The  Girasias  and  Kathis 
•'  who  live  in  the  southern  part  of  this  district  have  always  been  using  and  been  addicted 

"  to  the  habit  of  eating  opium Kasumbha  is  prepared  twice  a  day,  that  is, 

"  in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  poorwasavas  (low  class  labourers)  who  are  habitual 
"  opium-eaters,  are  supplied  with  opium  according  to  their  requirements.     This  is  a  mark 

"  of  generosity It  is  a  custom  among  these  people  that  when  guests  come  to 

"  them  from  a  distance  on  any  unusual  occasion,  or  on  ordinary  busmess,  the  village 
"  barber,  on  behalf  of  the  guests,  invites  the  resident  householders  of  the  village  to 
"  drink  kasumbha.  All  those  that  assemble  in  response  to  the  invitations  are  supplied 
"  with  kasumbha  by  the  guests  at  their  own  expense,  and  pieces  of  opium  have  also  to 
"  be  given  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  persons  invited.  If  one  omits  to  do 
"  this,  he  is  not  considered  respectable.  Another  class  of  people  residing  in  this 
"  district  are  the  Patidars  and  Kanbis,  who  have  always  observed  the  following  usages. 
"  On  a  wedding  occasion  one  may  use  opium  at  his  pleasure,  but  when  a  respectable  old 
"  man  dies,  the  use  of  opium  in  honour  of  his  memory  is  indispensable.  During 
"  the  first  eleven  days  after  the  death  of  the  deceased,  when  the  people  of  the 
"  surrounding  villages,  with  whom  such  formalities  are  usually  interchanged,  come  in 
"  crowds  to  offer  condolence,  kasumbha  has  to  be  supplied  to  them  and  their  servants, 
"  and  opium  is  also  distributed  among  them.  Afterwards  on  the  last,  or  thirtieth 
•'  day,  all  persons  with  whom  such  formalities  are  usually  interchanged,  and  all  relations 
'*  coming  from  a  distance,  assemble.  This  gathering  is  called  Saraoni,  and  if  expendi- 
"  ture  on  a  large  scale  is  contemplated,  it  is  called  Gam  Saraoni.  The  greater  the 
"    quantity  of  opium  one  dispenses  on  this  occasion,  the  more  credit  he  gets"  (23,656). 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses  that  in  Kathiawar,  and  throughout 
Gujarat,  the  ceremonial  use  of  opium  is  on  the  wane,  and  tending  to  die  out.  This  is 
attributed  partly  to  the  spread  of  Western  ideas  and  the  substitution  of  alcoholic 
beverages  for  opium,  and  partly  to  economic  necessity.  In  recent  years  the  price  of 
opium  in  these  districts  has  risen  a  good  deal,  owing  to  increased  taxation  upon  it. 
In  former  times,  when  opium  was  almost  untaxed,  the  quantities  consumed  on  these 
ceremonial  occasions  was  enormous.  A  Native  gentleman  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ahmedabed  informed  the  Commission  that  on  the   occasion  of   the  death  of  his  grand- 
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father,  in  1851,  nearly  three  maunds,  or  240  lbs.,  of  opium  were  consumed  in  treating 
the  guests,  whereas  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  father,  thirty  years  later,  in, 
1881,  not  more  than  10  lbs.  of  opium  were  used  by  the  guests  (22,774-5). 

(6.)  Opium  Smoking  in  India. 

The  use  of  opium  in  the  way  of  smoking  is  a  subordinate  habit  in  India ;  and,  as 
compared  with  the  ancient  practice  of  opium-eating,  is  relatively  modern.  Opium- 
smoking  is  practised  in  two  ways,  namely,  as  madak-smoking  and  as  ohcmdu-smoking. 
The  preparation  of  opium  used  in  these  two  modes  is  quite  different,  and  the  manner 
of  smoking  is  also  different. 

Madak-sTnoking. — The  substance  called  Madak  (or  Madat  or  Muddat)  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  crude  opium  in  water,  boiling  the  solution,  and  straining  through  cloth. 
The  strained  product  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  and  then  mixed  with  charred  leaves,* 
of  acacia,  betel,  or  guava,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  mass.  The  mass  thus  obtained  is  finally 
divided  into  little  balls  about  the  size  of  small  marbles.  Samples  of  madak  balls 
obtained  by  me  at  Calcutta,  have  a  light  porous  texture,  and  a  carbonised  appearance. 
The  balls  weigh  a  little  under  seven  grains  each.  The  quantity  of  opium  contained  in 
madak  probably  varies  in  different  markets,  but  from  the  mode  of  manufacture  it  must 
be  always  an  attenuated  preparation  as  compared  with  chandu.  Judging  by  the  direc- 
tions for  the  manufacture  of  madak  given  in  Yol.  lY.,  p.  521,  and  Vol.  V.,  p.  87  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Commission,  the  proportion  of  opium  contained  in  it  would  seem  to 
vary  from  about  one-third  to  about  one-fourth.  .  Mr.  Gregory,  the  superintendent 
of  the  factory  laboratory  at  Ghazipur,  analysed  two  samples  of  madak  purchased 
by  him  in  the  bazaar  at  Calcutta.  They  yielded  respectively  0'18  per  cent,  and 
0"21  per  cent,  of  morphia.  This  proportion  of  morphia  indicates  that  the  madak 
sold  in  the  Calcutta  shops  only  contains  about  4  per  cent,  of  crude  opium  (13,483). 

Madak  is  usually  smoked  in  the  ordinary  hubble-bubble  pipe.  One  of  the  little 
balls  is  placed  in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  glowing  charcoal ; 
it  is  then  smoked  much  in  the  same  way  as  tobacco. 

Gha/ndM-smoking. — Chandu  (or  Chundoo  or  Chundool)  is  prepared  by  boiling  down 
a  strained  solution  of  opium  in  water  in  large  copper  caldrons  to  a  thick  consistency.  As 
the  concentration  proceeds  crusts  form  on  the  surface  of  the  simmering  mass  ;  these  are 
removed  in  succession  as  they  form.  These  crusts  are  again  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution  is  again  concentrated  by  boiling,  until,  finally,  a  thick  extract  is  obtained 
of  the  consistency  and  appearance  of  thick  tar.  This  is  the  "  smokeable  extract " 
used  in  India  by  chandu-smokers.  It  is  smoked  in  the  freshly-made,  or  raw  state, 
without  any  further  preparation ;  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  coarse  form  of  chandu. f 
The  chandu  used  in  China  by  the  better  classes  is  a  much  more  elaborately  prepared 
article,  and  is  made  to  undergo,  before  it  is  considered  fit  for  consumption,  a  gradual 
process  of  ripening,  or  maturation,  lasting  10  or  12  months,  whereby  a  delicate 
perfume  is  imparted  to  it,  which  is  much  prized  by  connoisseurs  in  chandu-smoking.J 

Chandu  contains  a  large  per-centage  of  morphia.  Mr.  Gregory  analysed  a  sample 
of  chandu  made  with  pure  opium  at  the  Ghazipur  laboratory.  He  found  it  to  contain 
10' 17  per  cent,  of  morphia.  Two  samples  of  chandu  purchased  by  him  in  the 
Calcutta  bazaar  yielded,  respectively,  9  19  per  cent,  and  9  07  per  cent,  of  morphia. 
It  thus  appears  that  Indian  chandu  is  about  twice  as  rich  in  morphia  as  the  crude 
opium  from  which  it  is  prepared§  (13,479-83). 

*  In  Bombay  madak  is  made  up  with  the  charred  husks  of  a  grain  called  moong.  A  substance  called 
"  green  gram  ''  is  employed  in  Southern  India  for  the  same  purpose. 

■f  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  common  chandu  smoked  in  India,  and  by  the  poorer  classes  in  China, 
has  its  quality  lowered  by  the  use,  in  the  manufacture,  of  the  dejections  or  "  dross"  scraped  from  chandu  pipes 
after  they  have  been  smoked.  This  "  dross,"  which  is  rich  in  morphia,  is  carefully  collected,  and  is  largely 
employed  to  mix  with  the  pure  opium  in  the  manufacture  of  the  commoner  sorts  of  chandu. 

t  A  detailed  a3count  is  given  by  M.  Lalande,  in  the  Archives  de  Medecine  Navale,  for  1890,  of  the  method 
of  making  chandu  from  Bengal  opium  at  the  Trench  Government  Factory  at  Saigon.  The  process  is  carried 
out  entirely  by  Chinese  workmen,  and  is  said  to  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  process  followed  in  China  for 
the  production  of  high-class  cliandu.  In  the  same  journal  for  1892,  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Calmette  describing  the 
slow  spontaneous  fermentation  which  constitutes  the  ripening  of  the  chandu.  The  fermentive  agent,  according 
to  Calmette,  is  the  Asnergillus  Niger,  or  black  mould,  which  grows  everywhere  so  abundantly  in  saccharine 
media.  The  cliemicarresults  of  the  fermentation  are  to  destroy  the  glucose  of  the  opium  and  to  convert  the 
tannin  into  gallic  acid,  and  to  produce,  besides,  certain  aromatic  fragrances  which  impart  the  defired  "  bouquet  " 
to  the  finished  article. 

§  According  to  the  analysis  of  Lalande  {I.e.,  p.  69)  the  chandu  made  at  Saigon,  while  retaining  its  full 
complement  of  morphia,  has  only  a  very  reduced  proportion  of  anarcotine. 
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lis  ROYAL   COMMISSION    ON   OPIUM: 

Chandu  is  smoked  in  a  sp'eQigjlly  coiistructed  pipe  and  in' a  peculiar  manner.  The 
pipe-stem  is  composed  of  a  tube  of  bamboo,  about  ^0  inclies  long  and  more  than  an 
inch  thick.  One  end  is  closed,  and  the  other  end  is'  fashioned  into  a  thick  mouth- 
piece with  a  large  orifice.  About  7  inches  from  the  closed  extremity  is  a  round  hole, 
mounted  in  brasswork,  for  t}i,^  reception  ,qf  the,ppcfc;Of  the  bowl.  The  bowl  of  a 
chandu  pipe  is  usually  made  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  entirely  unlike  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco 
pipe.  The  subjoined  diagram  will  assist  the  reader- to  understand  the  description. 
The  bowl  (a)  consists  of  a  hollow  disc,  or '  chamber,  about  2^  inches  wide  and  about 
1:}  deep.  The  upper  surface  is  flatly  convex,  and  at  its  centre  (b)  is  a  minute  shallow 
cup,  lined  with  metal,  and  perforated  at  the  bottom  with  a  small  orificfe.  This  leads 
to  a  short  canal  running  through  the  terra-cotta,  and  is  only  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
medium-sized  pin.  The  Ipwer  side  of  the  cfisc  is  continued  into  a  short  neck  (c)  which 
fits  into  the  opening,  in  the  pipe-stem.* 


Fig.  1.   Vertical  section  through  a  chandu  pipe,  ono-tentli  the  actual  dimeusions. 
'  Fig.  2.  Vertical  section  through  the  boWl  of  a  chandu  pipe,  actual  size.     a.  The  bowl.     b.  The  reccjttacle 
for  the  charge  of  chandu.     c.  The  neck  of'  :the  bowl. 

The  chandu  smoker  proceeds  in  the  following  fashion  : — Armed  with  a  pointed  probe 
or  style  he  dips  the  point  into  his  supply  of  chandu  and  takes  up  a  suitable  quantity 
whicii  forms  a  little  drop  at  the  point  of  the  style.  This  he  now  carefully  heats 
ov^er  the  flame  of  a  lamp  until  it  dries  up  into  a  soft  pilule.  He  next  transfers  the 
little  pilule  to  the  shallow  cup  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bowl.  Then,  assuming  a 
reclining  position,  he  cautiously  applies  the  pilule  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  at  the 
right  moment,  when  the  chandu  begins  to  bubble  and  to  emit  smoke,  he  takes  a  full 
inspiration  and  fills  his  lungs  with  smoke,  and  then  slowly  discharges  it.  One  or  two 
such  inspirations  exhausts  the  charge.  A  practised  smoker  will  smoke  15  or  20  pipes 
at  a  sitting. 

Opium-smoking  in  India  is  the  habit  of  the  comparatively  few  ;  it  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  towns,  and  is  scarcely  known  among  the  country  cultivators.  Mr.  Stoker, 
Commissioner  of  Excise  for  the  North- Western  Provinces  and  Oudh,  who  has  had 
special  opportunities  of  studying  this  subject,  said  that  "probably  not  so  many  as  1 
"  in  every  10,000  of  the  whole  population  ever  smokes  opium"  (19,527).  In  the  large 
towns. and  seaports  the  proportion  of  opium  smokers  is  considerably  greater  than  this. 
In  Bombay,  with  821,000  inhabitants,  Mr.  Campbell,  collector  of  Inland  Eevenue, 
estim.ated  that  beforo  the  closing  of  the  licensed  houses,  in  1892,  there  were  700  or  800 
men  who  smoked  opium  in  the  licensed  premises;  that  is  to  say,  about  1  in  1,100  of 
the  entire  population  (24,314). 

,  The  practice  of  opium-smoking  is  generally  looked  down  upon  in  India  as  a  low  and 
vicious  habit.  Several  of  the  witnesses  thought  the  practice — and  especially  that  of 
madak-smoking — injurious  to  health.  Others  thought  that  the  injurious  eflects  were  not 
due  directly  to  the  smoking,  but  were  due  to  the  associations  and  surroundings  of  the 
habit.  These  are  certainly  very  bad.  The  practice  of  smoking  seems  to  require  that 
it  shall  be  carried  on  in  company,  and  the  premises  or  "  dens  "  in  which  opium 
smokers  meet  in  India  are  of  a  squalid  and  insanitary  character.  The  frequenters  of 
these  premises  belong  to  the  humbler  grades  of  society.     Many  of  them  are,  no  doubt, 


*The  abo\c  description  is  drawn  up  rrem  an  examination  of  four  obaudu  pipes,  one  bought  at  Calcutta,  two 
confiscated  pipes,  kindly  gi\cn  to  me  by  Mr.  Westmacolt,  at  Calcutta,  and  the  fourth  purchased  in  Rangoon. 
All  four  are  essentially  alike  In  construction,  but  vary  in  ornamentation.  The  bowls  of  the  two  confiscated 
])ipo3  are  niade  of  brass,  and  the  bowls  of  the  other  two  are  made  of  terra-cotta. 
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decent  working  men,  who  call  for  their  smoke  much  as  English  workmen  call  for  their 
glass  of  beer;  but  these  places  are  also  the  resort  of  idle  and  dissipated  and  vicious 
persons — the  declassed  and  homeless  waif g  and  sljrays  who  gravitate  into  largo  towns. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  associations  and  surroundings  would  be  deletericas 
to  the  health  and  corrupting  to  the  morals  of  the  young.  Public  opinion  in  India  is 
against  these  "  dens,"  and  the  consumption  of  opium  in  any  form  upon  the  premises  of 
licensed  shops  is  not  now  permitted. 

The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  effect '  of  '  opium-smoking  on  health  was  loss 
complete  and  less  conclusive  thapi  that  with  regard,  to  opium  eating.  Proof  was  given 
that  smokers  both  of  madak  and  chap(^u  mightrcontinue  the  practice  for: l6,  2P;  or  30 
years  without  detrim,ent  to  their  heallfh.  No.prganic, disease  of  any  kind  was  &llegq4 
to  be  producible  by  thO'  habit.  It  was  shoTjvn  that  opiijm-smoking  was  often  resortpd 
to  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  especially  in  cases  pf  astiliifla„lpfonchitis,,and  pulmonary 
consumption,  and  that  it  was  easy  for  wpwaryobserverpf  to  mistake-  the  .effects,  qf 
concurrent ,  disease  for  the  effects  of  qpium-sm,oking.  It  jcaijjjpt.be  said,tp  have  been 
adequately  proved  that  moderate  opium-suiioking,  taken  by  itself,  and)  ajpart  from  its 
surroundings  and  from  disease  or  semi-stafvatigj^i,  h^s  ra,  prejudicial  effeptpn  health^.*' 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  scienti^p -4n*®reat  to  kri,ow  what  the  opium  smoker 
really  takes  into  hi^  system.  As  reg^-rds  madak  sipoking  we  have  no  positive 
information.  Something,  h,owever,  is  known  ?i^out  chandu- smoking.  .  Chat?.du,is  rich 
in  the  alkalpids  of,  opium,  ajid  especially  rifih.  in  morphia,.  These  principles  are,  how- 
ever, not  volatilisable  by  heat;  they  are,  broken  up, and,  transformed  by  heat;  and 
■what  the  chandu-smoker  receive?  in,to  his  .lungs,  arp  tie  gaseous  products  evolved  by 
the  heated  chandu,  together,  with  .the  ca:fbon|%cpp]is  particles  which;  constitute  the 
visible  smoke.  '  ,  \;,  ,        ,  ,  , 

Several  Europeans  have  experimented  in  their  ,pwn.  persons  on,  chah.d.u-^mokJng,  and 
have  recorded  their  experiences.  Most  p;l.  ,il^Tpp.  report  that,  they  perceived  no- effects 
whatever,  some  suffered  more  or  less  from  headache  and  giddiness,  but  none  o£,the 
accounts  I  have  seen  report  a  distinctly  hypnotic,  effect-;  Europeans  are  very  sensitive 
to  the  hypnotic  action  of  morphia,  arid  their  experience,  even  ma.king  allowance  for 
their  imperfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  ch^n^u-smoking,  seem&  to  show  that  the  enjpy- 
ment  of  the  chandu  smoker  is  not  due  to  the  absorption  of  unchanged  morphia.  That 
some  traces  pf  morphia  aro  conveyed  into,  the  lungs  of  the  chandu  smoker  is,  however, 
pretty  certain.f  These  traces  would  be  carried  up  mechanically,  in  the  solid  form, 
entangled  in  the  carbonaceous  particles  of  the  smoke.  But  as  this  smoke  is  forthwith 
expelled  again  there  would  probably  be  very  little  absorption  of  morphia  by  ,the 
pulmonary  tissue.  , 

What  the  gages  evolved  by  heated  chandu  consist  of  we  do  not  accurately  know  ; 
they  are  doubtless  very  complex.  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  effect  on  the 
Eastern  smoker  is  kindred,  though  not  identical,  with  the  reviving  and  exhilarating 
effect  of  solid  opium  on  the  opium  eater.  It  may  moreover  be  assumed  that  the 
reason  why  Europeans  (with  rare  exceptions)  do  not  experience  this  reviving  effect 
from  chandu-smoking  is  that  they  lack  the  proper  qonstitutional  susceptibility  thereto, 
just  as  they  equally  lack,  as  before,  pointed  out,  the  proper  susceptibility  to  the  reyiving 
effect  of  the  opiu  m  pill  and  opium  draught. 

*  The  most  detailed  and  circumstantial  icformation,  laid  before  the  Commission,  on  the  herdili  of  opium 
smokers  in  India,  is  to  be  found  in  a  publication  entitled  : — "  Lives  bi'  Bombay  Opium  Smokers,"  compiled  bj 
Mr.  Rustomji  Jehangir.  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Bombay  Opium  Bepartraent.  This  little  hook  contains  shoit 
bioo-raphits  of  222  opium  smokers,  of  whom  60  were  madak  smokers,  and  162  chandu  smokers.  Theee 
biographies  are  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commission,  Vol.  IV.,  Appendix  XXII. 

f  According  to  the  observations  of  Moissan,  made  in  the  laboratory,  the  ripened  cbandu  used  by  the  better 
classes  in  China,  yields  its  smoke  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  he  was  able  to  detect  the  presence 
of  morphia  in  the  smoke,  together  with  some  volatile  perfumes.  The  coarser  chandu  smoked  by  the  lower  classes, 
which  is  made  with  opium  adulterated  with  the  "dross"  scraped  from  old  chandu  pipes,  requires  a  higher 
temperature  for  the  development  of  smoke,  and  this  smoke  contains  toxic  compounds  such  as  pyrrol,  acetone, 
pyridic  and  hydropyridic  base.s.  (Comptes  Rendus  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences,  December  5,  1892.)  These 
toxic  compounds  appear  to  be  somewhat  similar  with  those  found  in  tobacco  smoke. 
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MEMORANDUM  11; 


ON  SOME  HISTOBIOAL  ASPECTS  OE  THE  OPIUM  QUESTION  IN 

INDIA  AND  CHINA ; 

By  Sni  J.  B.  LYALL,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I. 

If  the  questions  contained  in  the  Order  of  reference  are  read  in  the  light  of  the 
preamble  and  of  the  speech  which  the  Prime  Minister  made  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  embodies  them,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  replies  must  depend  not  upon 
the  past  history  of  the  case  in  India  and  China,  but  upon  facts  and  international 
relations  now  existing.  Historical  arguments  have  however,  been  much  relied  upon 
in  this  controversy,  and  have  again  been  brought  forward  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  appeared  before  the  Commission.  The  view  which  some  of  these  witnesses 
take  of  the  existing  facts  of  the  case,  seems  to  be  coloured  by  a  view  of  its  past  history 
which,  if  true  at  all,  is  only  partly  true.  Mr.  R.  M.  Dane's  two  Notes  which  are 
•ind'c  PP28  appended  to  this  Report,  contain  a  large  amount  of  authentic  information,  much  of 
to  214!  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  writers,  ofl&cial  or  non-official,  who  have 

sketched  the  history  of  the  question  in  the  course  of  the  controversy.  None  of  these 
writers  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  the  Indian  and  the  China 
sides  of  this  history.  In  particular  the  writers  on  the  China  side  have  generally  been 
ignorant  of  many  Indian  facts,  and  have  not  sufficiently  recognised  the  necessity  of 
considering  Indian  interests.  It  appears  to  me,  that  there  are  some  important  incidents 
of  the  history,  upon  which  certain  broad  conclusions  may  be  safely  formed  from  a 
perusal  of  the  authorities  given  by  Mr.  Dane.     These  conclusions  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  production  of  opium,  the  opium  habit,  and  the  export  of  opium  to  the  Straits, 
China,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  were  all  established  facts  in  India  before,  and 
presumably  long  before,  the  first  Europeans,  the  Portuguese,  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
the  very  end  of  the  15th  century.  In  China,  also,  before  that  time  there  was  some 
home-grown,  as  well  as  Indian  and  Turkish,  opium  in  use,  and  there  are  clear  indica- 
tions that  the  use  was  not  medical  only. 

The  common  use  of  opium  as  a  stimulant  seems  to  have  originated  among  the 
Mussulmans  of  Western  Asia,  probably  in  connexion  with  the  strict  prohibition  of 
alcohol  in  their  religion,  and  to  have  been  extended  by  their  power  and  influence  to 
the  Nations  further  East.  This  wiU  explain  the  fact  that  the  habit  was  established  in 
Persia,  India,  and  the  Malay  countries  earlier  than  in  China. 

In  the  16th,  17th,  and  ISth  centuries  the  sea-traders  of  the  diflFerent  European 
Nations,  which  successively  joined  in  the  trade  round  the  Cape,  all  took  part  in  the 
traffic  in  Indian  opium  between  India  and  other  countries  further  East.  But  through- 
out this  long  period  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  had  a  much  larger  share  of  this 
particular  trade  than  the  other  Europeans,  and  till  close  upon  the  end  of  it  the  share 
taken  by  British  merchants  was  very  small.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  were  both 
before  the  English  in  establishing  trade  relations  with  China  :  the  Portuguese  estab- 
lished their  important  trading  settlement  of  Macao  in  1537,  a  hundred  years  before 
the  British  made  their  first  attempts  to  trade  with  China. 

The  habit  of  smoking  opium  was  derived  from  the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco,  which 
the  Malays  acquired  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  at  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century.  The  Malays  and  Chinese  by  the  end  of  that  century  had  invented  the 
opium-smoking  habit,  and  by  the  year  1729  it  had  grown  so  common  in  some  parts  of 
China  that  it  drew  down  an  Imperial  edict  severely  prohibiting  opium-smoking  shops, 
and  the  sale  of  opium  for  smoking  purposes. 

The  above  conclusions  seem  to  rest  securely  upon  admitted  facts,  and,  if  so,  it  is 
evident  that  some  of  the  denunciations  which  have  been  used  with  great  effect  even 
lately  by  leaders  of  the  anti-opium  movement  are  entirely  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
For  example,  it  has  been  said  that  we  created  the  opium  trade  to  China,  and  then  made 
war  to  maintain  it,  and  that  we  did  not  find  the  vice  in  India,  but  created  it  to  raise 
a  revenue  from  it. 

2.  It  has  frequently  been  assumed  that  the  edicts  against  import  of  opium  issued 
by  the  Chinese  Grovernment  were  founded  simply  upon  its  experience  of  the  great 
moral  and  physical  injury  caused  by  the  habit ;  and  this  assumed  fact  has  again  been 
used  as  strong  proof  of  the  actual  severity  of  the  injury,  and  as  a  reason  why  English- 
men were  morally  bound  to  take  no  part  direct  or  indirect  in  a  trade  which  the 
Cliinese  Government  made  contraband  on  such  high  moral  grounds. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Chinese  views  of  religion  and  morality  and  of  the 
injurious  nature  of  the  habit  were  the  principal  motives  of  the  earlier  edicts,  but  it 
would  be  contrary  to  fact  to  assume  that  the  later  edicts,  and  the  strong  action  taken 
to  enforce  them,  were  elicited  by  these  motives  only. 

The  first  edict  of  1729  prohibited,  not  the  import  of  opium,  but  opium-smoking 
taverns  and  the  sale  of  opium  for  smoking  purposes.  It  was  issued  with  the  sanction  of 
an  Emperor  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  religion  and  morality,  and  was  directed,  like 
previous  edicts  against  tobacco  smoking,  against  a  new  habit  which  shocked  Confucian 
ideas  of  propriety,  and  was  thought  to  be  very  iniurious.  The  edict  of  1799, 
which  was  the  first  to  directly  prohibit  import,  is  quoted  at  length  by  Mr.  Dane,  It 
is  a  very  strong  denunciation  of  the  opium  habit  as  morally  and  physically  degrading, 
and  as  ruinously  expensive.  It  appears  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Grovernor  of  Canton : 
to  have  had  some  efi'ect  at  Canton  itself  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  then  to  have  been 
neglected.  As  Mr.  Dane  says,  at  the  end  of  his  narrative,  it  was  the  exportation  of  vil.  p.  211. 
sycee  silver  which  actually  induced  the  Chinese  Government  to  exert  itself  earnestly 
to  suppress  the  trade.  Without  that  additional  motive  the  interdict  against  opium 
would  probably  have  remained,  like  the  Imperial  edicts  against  tobacco,  "  a  luminous 
"  manifestation  of  celestial  benevolence." 

The  governing  (jlass  in  China  held  at  that  time,  and,  as  is  shown  by  the  evidence 
procured  for  us  lately  from  that  country,  often  still  hold,  the  idea  which  long  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  that  export  of  the  precious  metals  meant  national  impoverishment. 
Whenever,  as  happened  two  or  three  times  between  1799  and  1829,  the  high  Chinese 
officials  seemed  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  import  of  opium  was  steadily  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  stopped,  there  is  evidence  which  indicates  that  they  were  not  thinking 
only  of  opium.  It  seems  clear  that  the  export  of  silver  was  always  closely  connected 
in  their  minds  with  the  import  of  opium,  and  was  apparently  the  reason  which 
occupied  the  prominent  position.  There  was  an  old  law  restricting  Chinese  commerce  J^Io^q"^^' 
with  foreigners  to  barter,  but  sometime  between  1753  and  1799,  the  Chinese  were  pro- 
hibited from  bartering  goods  for  opium.  In  this  way  the  drug  became  contraband, 
and  had  to  be  bought  ofF  the  ships  in  a  more  or  less  surreptitious  way  ;  the 
Chinese  had  to  smuggle  silver  out  to  smuggle  opium  in.  Another  reason  for  this 
connexion  of  ideas  was  that,  as  between  India  and  China  the  balance  of  trade  was 
always,  in  those  times,  in  favour  of  India,  though  with  other  coantries  it  was  greatly 
in  favour  of  China.  About  1829,  however,  increased  imports  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  opium  in  particular,  made  the  general  balance  of  trade  with  all  countries 
unfavourable  to  China  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  and  a  real  drain  of  silver 
be<^an.  The  currency,  which  is  in  copper  coin  only,  was  depreciated,  and  this  was 
much  felt,  particularly  by  the  official  classes.  In  1832  a  memorial  from  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Canton  was  sent  to  the  Emperor,  in  Avhich 
the  drain  of  silver  and  import  of  opium  were  connected,  and  the  legalisation  of 
the  opium  trade  was  recommended  for  that  and  other  reasons.  Though  this  proposal  VII.  p.  lio. 
received  censure,  a  similar  one  was  made  in  1836  by  a  high  official  at  Pekin,  and  by 
another  Governor  of  Canton  for  the  same  reasons.  (Papers  of  1840.)  In  reply,  in 
1837  an  Imperial  decree  was  issued,  announcing  the  Emperor's  determination  to 
remove  the  baneful  effects  of  opium,  the  prevalence  of  which  was  leading  to  a  daily 
decrease  in  China  of  fine  silver.  Finally,  when,  in  1839,  the  Special  Commissioner  Lin 
demanded  surrender  of  the  opium,  he  mentioned  in  his  orders  to  the  Hong  merchants 
the  immense  loss  of  silver  exported  to  pay  for  opium  as  the  great  evil  of  the  trade.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Englishmen  concerned  in  the  trade  were  generally 
disposed  to  hold  the  export  of  silverto  be  the  fact  which  really  led  the  Governmentof 
China  from  time  to  time  to  take  action  against  the  import  of  opium.  With  that  motive 
they  could  not  ol:  course  be  expected  to  have  sympathy. 

3  ^The  connexion  of  British  merchants  with  the  trade  to  China  in  Bengal  opium  began 
to  be  considerable,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  It  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  opium  monopoly,  which  arose 
out  of  the  conquest  of  Bengal  and  Behar  in  1758.  In  1773,  Warren  Hastings,  as  tne 
Company's  Governor  General,  was  organising,  after  a  time  of  confusion,  a  complete 
system  of  administration  for  these  Provinces.  He  then  found  that,  for  a  long 
time  past  certain  persons  at  Patna,  supported  more  or  less  by  authority,  had  held  a 
monopoly'  of  purchase  of  opium  from  poppy  culivators  and  petty  dealers.  Patna  was 
the  opium  emporium  of  this  part  of  India,  the  place  from  which  the  sea-traders,  at 
this  time  principally  Europeans,  procured  the  drug,  and  they  could  practically  only 
h  IV  it  from  these  monopolists.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  cultivation  was  free,  like  that 
■f       v  other  crop,  but  the  business  of  wholesale   purchase  and  manufacture  in  the 
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tracts  from  whicli  Patna  drew  its  cMef  supplies,  was  practically  a  monopoly,  though, 
elsewhere  in  India  that  business  seems  also  to  have  been  always  free.  When  the 
subject  of  the  Patna  opium  trade  came  to  be  discussed  by  "Warren  Hastings  and  his 
Council  in  India,  and  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  in  England,  the 
only  question  was  between  a  State  monopoly  and  free  trade.  Tiiose  who  objected  to  a 
monopoly  did  so  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unfair  to  the  cultivators,  as  it  diminished 
the  price  they  could  get,  and  was  bad  both  for  trade  and  agriculture,  as  with  free  trade 
production  and  export  would  increase,  Warren  Hastings  and  the  majority  of  his 
Council  decided  on  taking  over  this  monopoly  for  the  State,  and  their  objects,  judging 
from  remarks  made  in  various  discussions  in  the  Council,  appear  to  have  been  the 
following:  (1).  To  raise  a  revenue  for  the  Company's  Territorial  Government.  (2.)  To 
keep  the  agents  of  the  foreign  European  Companies  and  interlopers  of  British  or  other 
European  nationalities  from  dealing  directly  with  the  poppy  cultivators  in  the  interior, 
as  such  direct  dealings  led  to  disorders  and  oppression,  which  the  Administration  was 
not  strong  enough  to  check.  (3.)  To  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  drug,  as  free  trade  and 
competition  were  thought  to  lead  to  great  adulteration  by  the  cultivators.  (4.)  To 
Tiave  power  to  regulate  or  restrict  internal  consumption  if  necessary. 

The  monopoly  was  leased  to  a  contractor,  who  had  to  deliver  at  Calcutta  all  the  good 
opium  he  could  collect,  for  which  Government  paid  him  at  a  low  contract  price.  The 
opium  was  then  sold,  for  export  only,  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  had  only  appropriated  and  monopolised  the  position  and  profits  of  the 
manufacturer.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  export.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
that  the  British  East  India  Company  had  previously  been  engaged  on  its  commercial 
side  in  exporting  opium  to  China,  and  that  the  monopoly  was  taken  over  to  enable  the 
Company  to  control  and  encourage  the  China  trade.  On  the  contrary,  the  Company 
was  not  exporting  opium  to  China,  and  had  no  intention  of  engaging  in  that  trade, 
and  the  measure  was  not  adopted  with  special  reference  to  the  China  opium  trade. 
At  this  time  the  export  of  Bengal  monopoly  opium  to  Malay  countries  and  elsewhere 
was  still  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  to  China,  and  in  dwelling  on  the  importance 
to  the  trade  of  keeping  up  the  quality  of  the  drug,  it  is  the  fastidiousness  of  the  Malay 
taste  which  is  alone  mentioned  in  the  resolution.  It  seems  probable  that  at  this  time 
opium  had  already  began  to  be  treated  as  contraband  in  China,  Ijut  if  so  the  fact 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  discussion.  It  has  been  suggested  that, 
an  attempt  ought  to  have  been  made  by  the  Company's  Government  to  prohibit 
purchasers  exporting  to  China.  But  such  an  attempt  would  necessarily  have  been 
impracticable,  for  once  on  board  ship  and  at  sea  the  opium  could  not  be  prevented 
from  going  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  best  market.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  choice 
between  total  prohibition  of  export  of  Bengal  monopoly  opium  and  selling  without 
reference  to  alleged  destination.  At  that  time  our  administration  of  Bengal  and  Behar 
was  not  strong,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  was  free  :  the  idea  of  restricting  it  came 
later.  The  smuggling  of  opium  was  also  rife  in  spite  of  the  monopoly,  and  impossible  to 
put  down.  The  Company  held  only  a  small  part  of  India  in  a  precarious  way,  liable  to 
internal  revolt  and  attacks  from  outside  enemies,  European  and  Asiatic.  From  all  the 
rest  of  India,  in  much  of  which  opium  was  produced,  the  drug  could  find  its  way  to  a 
hundred  ports  beyond  the  Company's  control.  No  sane  person  would  then  have 
suggested  that  such  old  industries  as  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  the  opium 
export  trade,  in  which  many  European  and  Asiatic  nations,  were  interested,  should  be 
extinguished  because  the  Chinese  part  of  that  trade  was  said  to  be  treated  as 
contraband  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

The  same  arguments  which  induced  Warren  Hastings  to  prefer  a  monoply  again 
decided  the  question  when  Lord  Cornwallis  re-considered  the  matter,  and  again, 
when  Sir  John  Shore  changed  Warren  Hastings'  contract  monopoly  into  the  State 
agency  monopoly,  which  has  since  existed  practically  unchanged.  State  agency  was 
found  necessary,  because  the  contract  system  had  proved  oppressive,  and  had  almost 
ruined  the  industry. 

The  decision  to  take  over  the  monopoly,  and  not  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
destination  of  the  opium  exported,  seems  to  have  been  a  right  decision,  honestly 
adopted.  The  obloquy  which,  in  the  course  of  this  controversy,  has  been  sometimes 
attached  to  Warren  Hastings  and  his  immediate  successors  for  the  establishment  of 
the  system  appears  to  have  been  due  to  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  true 
that  certain  acts  of  Warren  Hastings  connected  with  the  monopoly  were  made  the 
subjects  of  articles  in  his  impeachment,  and  in  a  vague  manner  this  fact  has  been 
made  to  do  service  in  attacking  the  system.  But  the  charges  were  not  that  he  had 
created  the  monopoly,  but  that  in  working  it  he  had  disregarded,  for  corrupt  motives, 
certain  instructions  of  the  Directors.     Of  these  charges  he  was  fully  acquitted. 
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4.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  even  if  tho  Govei'nmGnt  of  India  did  not  create  the 
opium  habit  in  India  and  the  opium  trade  to  China,  it  has  extended  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  that  its  sole  policy  has  been  to  make  as  much  revenue  as  possible  out  of  the 
drug.  The  Grovernment  has  also  been  charged  with  a  policy  of  extending  and 
encouraging  the  production  of  Malwa  opium  in  the  Native  States  for  a  similar  object. 
These  assertions  seem  to  be  clearly  incorrect.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
good  opening,  down  to  the  year  1830,  for  impugning,  from  an  anti-opium  point  of 
view,  the  policy  followed  by  the  Government  of  India,  in  respect  to  opium.  From 
1830,  its  policy  as  regards  the  export  trade  changed,  as  will  be  explained  later  on. 

The  original  policy  adopted  for  working  the  Bengal  monopoly  was  elaborated  by 
"Warren  Hastings'  immediate  successors,  and  seems  to  have  been, as  follows  : — 
(1.)  To  regulate  internal  consumption  in  a  restrictive  direction. 
(2.)  To  confine  cultivation  of  the  poppy  to  certain  tracts  where  soil  and  cultivators 
would  produce  the  best  quality,  and  where  the  collection  of  the  raw  opium 
could  be  carefully  supervised. 
(3.)  To   raise  as  large  a  revenue  out  of  the  export  trade  as  could  be  got  without 

materially  increasing  the  supply  at  Calcutta. 
As  to  (1.)  some  history  of  the  regulations  applying  to  internal  consumption  is  given 
in  the  second  Section  of  this  Report.  As  to  (2.),  in  1799  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  without  a  licence  was  prohibited.  By  force  of  this  law  the 
cultivation  was  extinguished  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  in  British  districts 
generally,  and  only  permitted  in  parts  of  Behar  and  Benares,  As  to  (3.),  we  find  that  the 
number  of  chests  of  Bengal  opium  sold  annually  by  auction  at  Calcutta  in  1787,  when 
statistics  begin,  till  1830,  averaged  about  4,000,  and  showed  no  tendency  to  increase  till 
the  last  five  years,  though  from  1801  the  price  realised  rose  immensely,  and  continued 
very  high.  From  1831,  however,  a  large  and  sudden  increase  in  the  supply  of  Bengal 
opium  began  and  continued,  coupled  with  a  tendency  to  fall  in  price.  The  fact  is  that, 
in  1830,  the  Government  of  India  thought  itself  compelled  to  abandon  its  old  policy 
of  a  small  supply  sold  at  a  high  price  in  favour  of  a  lai'ger  supply  at  a  cheaper 
I'ate.  Tho  reasons  why  it  was  led  to  this  change  of  policy  appear  to  be  as  follows  : — • 
The  great  and  sudden  rise  of  the  pri-ce  of  Bengal  opium,  in  1801,  must  have  been  due 
to  a  decline  in  the  supply  of  Malwa  opium  in  the  foreign  markets.  The  violent  civil 
wars  between  different  Maratha  leaders,  which  had  for  two  or  three  previous  years 
devastated  the  territories  producing  that  opium,  and  thrown  into  confusion  Gujerat 
and  the  other  country  on  the  Bombay  Coast  through  which  it  reached  the  sea,  must 
necessarily  have  caused  such  a  decline.  The  attention  of  the  Calcutta  Government 
appears  to  have  been  in  this  and  other  ways  directed  to  the  previous  effect,  of  the 
competition  of  the  Malwa  drug,  and  when,  by  the  war  of  1803,  the  Company  had 
acquired  some  littoral  territory  and  great  political  influence  on  the  Bombay  side,  the 
Bombay  Government  was  directed  to  do  its  utmost  to  keep  down  and  ultimately 
extinguish  the  trade  in  order  to  maintain  the  high  price  to  which  the  Bengal  drug 

had  risen. 

At  this  time  the  Company  had  no  influence  over  the  country  where  the  bulk  of 
the  Malwa  opium  was  produced,  so,  till  1820,  the  efforts  to  extinguish  the  trade 
(which  are  described  in  the  third  Section  of  this  Report,  and  more  fully  in  Mr.  Dane's 
Memorandum)  were  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  cordon  to  prevent  the  opium  Vol.  VII. 
reaching  the  coast,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  to  jjrevent  British  subjects  or  British  P--  *^- 
ships  havino-  dealings  with  it.  Though  not  very  effective  outside  our  own  territory, 
which  was  then  very  small  on  the  Bombay  side,  these  efforts,  aided  by  the  continued 
confusion  in  the  Malwa  country,  had  considerable  results,  and  the  price  of  Bengal 
opium  kept  very  high.  After  our  war  of  1818  against  the  Marathas,  the  position 
was  changed,  as  the  Malwa  opium-producing  countries  came  into  political  relations  with 
our  Government  as  allied  and  protected  States.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  absolutely 
io-nore  their  interests  and  their  equitable  claims. 

'^  No  one,  therefore,  at  this  time  suggested  that  we  should  attempt  to  prohibit  the 
production  of  exportable  opium  in  these  States,  either  by  agreement  or  by  compulsion. 

iSTeither  course  appears  to  have  been  considered  open  to  discussion..  Morec)ver,;the 
Directors  in  England  had  always  expressed  much  doubt  of  the  fairness  of  the  indirect 
measures  already  adopted  against  the  trade,  and  had  commented  on  the,  hardships 
caused  by  them  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes  concerned  in  this  old 
industry.  It  was  also  known,  by  this  time,  thal^  the  trade  could  not  be  extinguished 
by  any  cordon  we  could  establish,  though  it  could  be  much  crippled  by  it.  The  Malwa 
opium  still  found  its  way  to  the  coasi;  and  Portuguese  ports  by  smugglers'  paths  and 
the  circuitous  routes  through  Sindh.  For  all  these  reasons,  and  because  it  was  fore- 
seen that  an  increase  in  poppy  cultivation  must  follow  from  th^paGification  of  ^he 
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Malwa  country  and  tlie  higli  price  of  opium  abroad,  some  new  plan  was  seen  to  be 
necessary  if  the  price  of  Bengal  opium  was  to  be  kept  up.  The  plan  suggested  was  to 
monopolise  tbe  purchase  of  Malwa  opiam  for  export,  and  so  get  the  whole  supply  of 
exportable  Indian  opium,  Bengal  and  Malwa,  under  control,  and  command  prices  in  the 
foreign  market.  The  total  export  could  be  kept  in  this  way  no  greater  or  even  less 
than  before,  and  though  the  commercial  classes  interested  in  the  old  private  Malwa 
export  trade  might  suffer,  the  injury  to  the  Rulers  of  the  Native  States  and  their 
agriculturists  would  be  alleviated. 

It  was  first  attempted  to  effect  this  by  empowering  Government  agents  in  the 
Malwa  country  to  purchase  annually  not  more  than  4,000  chests  of  opium.  They 
were  to  buy  it  out  -  of  the  produce  likely  to  be  exported,  as  being  in  excess  of 
demand  for  internal  consumption.  As  these  agents,  being  unaffected  by  the  cordon, 
could  send  what  they  bought  safely  and  by  easy  routes  to  Bombay,  while  native 
purchasers  could  only  get  their  opium  to  the  coast  by  difficult  and  circuitous  routes, 
it  was  thought  that  the  Government  agents  would  be  able  to  outbid  others  and  yet 
buy  at  moderate  rates,  and  so  establish  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  export  trade. 
This  plan,  however,  failed,  as  fondness  for  the  trade  and  the  high  prices  in  the  foreign 
market  made  the  native  dealers  compete  keenly,  and  extension  of  cultivation  could 
not  be  checked.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  secure  the  same  object  by  inducing 
the  Native  States  concerned  to  enter  into  Treaties  whereby  the  production  in  their 
States,  for  export  and  home  consumption,  should  be  limited  to  certain  quantities,  and 
the  quantity  for  export  should  be  sold  to  the  Government  of  India  at  certain  moderate 
prices.  This  plan  was  resisted  by  some  of  the  States,  and  very  unwillingly  accepted 
by  others.  After  making  us  very  unpopular  with  the  people  and  Princes  of  these 
States,  it  also  had  to  be  abandoned  for  reasons  given  at  length  in  the  third  Section  of 
the  Report.  In  1830,  therefore,  the  Government  of  India  reluctantly  abandoned  all  idea 
of  monopolising  the  export  of  Malwa  opium  in  addition  to  that  of  Bengal,  and 
established  what  is  known  as  the  transit  duty  system.  To  enforce  this  system  they  kept 
up  the  cordon  as  before,  but  allowed  the  Malwa  drug  to  pass  through  it  to  Bombay 
for  export  by  certain  routes  only  on  payment  of  a  duty.  The  direct  revenue  obtained 
by  this  duty  was  only  a  secondary  consideration  :  the  main  object  of  the  system  was 
to  do  what  could  still  be  done  to  keep  up  the  price  of  Bengal  opium  by  putting  a  duty 
on  Malwa  opium,  and  to  regulate  the  passage  of  the  latter  drug  to  the  sea,  and  so 
prevent  its  being  smuggled  wholesale  into  British  territory.  The  Directors  in 
England  cordially  agreed,  when  the  matter  came  before  them,  that  the  change  to  the 
transit  duty  system  was  necessary  ;  and  in  the  final  report  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  presented  in  1832,  the  policy  of  the  change  was  said  to  be 
beyond  a  doubt. 

5.  I  think  I  have  shown  in  the  last  paragraph  that  down  to  1830  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  India  was  strongly  restrictive  in  respect  both  to  production  of 
Bengal  opium  for  the  Calcutta  export  market  and  export  of  Malwa  opium  from  the 
Bombay  side.  In  that  year  the  Government  reconsidered  the  whole  case,  and  appear 
to  have  decided  that  a  change  of  policy  was  necessary,  and  to  have  come  to  the 
following  conclusions :  (1)  That  it  was  not  possible  to  control  the  Malwa  trade  by  a 
monopoly  ;  (2)  that  with  peace  secured  and  no  check  but  the  transit  duty  (which  at 
that  time  had  necessarily  to  be  put  very  low,  as  it  could  be  evaded),  the  export  of 
Malwa  opium  would  steadily  increase,  and  the  price  of  Bengal  opium  go  down  in  the 
foreign  market ;  (3)  that  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  Bengal  opium  being  driven 
out  of  the  foreign  market,  and  to  make  good  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  expected 
fall  in  its  price,  it  wa?  necessary  to  abandon  the  old  policy  of  not  increasing  the 
supply  of  Bengal  opium  in  the  Calcutta  market.  The  Government,  in  fact,  made  up 
their  minds  that  in  future  the  Calcutta  export  market  must  be  allowed  a  supply  which 
would  enable  it  to  compete  favourably  on  commercial  terms  with  the  Bombay  export 
market. 

To  carry  this  out  they  directed  their  Bohar  and  Benares  opium  agents  to  invite 
applications  to  cultivate  poppy  in  tracts  and  villages,  other  tlian  those  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  restricted  it.  The  import  of  opium  from  the  Native  StatcL-  of  Oudh  and 
Nepal,  which  had  previously  been  absolutely  prohibited,  was  also  temporarily  allowed 
for  sale  to  Government  only.  In  these  ways  the  quantity  of  Bengal  opium  put  up  for 
export  sale  at  Calcutta  by  Government  was  at  once  largely  increased.  It  was  almost 
at  ones  double  what  it  had  been  before,  and  four  times  as  great  in  a  few  years  ;  and 
from  this  time  the  quantity  went  on  increasing  rapidly  in  answer  to  a  keen  demand  at 
high  prices,  though  not  so  high  as  those  which  had  ruled  from  1801  to  1830.  The 
export  of  Malwa  opium  also  went  on  increasing,  and  for  the  next  15  years  was  about 
.equal  in  quantity  to  that  from  Bengal.     The  steady  rise  in   quantity  was  not  checked 
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by  Chinese  edicts  or  even  by  war  with.  China,  and  did  not  begin  to  abate  till  it  was 
affected  in  1854-55  by  the  great  extension  of  poppy  cultivation  in  China. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  the  year  1830  was  a  most  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Bengal  monopoly.  Whether  the  new  working  policy 
then  adopted,  of  increasing  the  supply  of  Bengal  opium  in  competition  with  the 
Malwa  trade  to  the  extent  of  ihe  Calcutta  export  market  demand  was  justifiable,  is,  no 
doubt,  open  to  question.  In  defence  of  the  Government  of  India,  it  must  be  first 
remembered  that  it  was  not  even  asserted  at  this  time  that  any  Government  had  used 
force  against  China  in  support  of  the  trade.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  assumed  that  that 
Government,  which  was  familiar  with  the  use  of  opium  in  India,  had  reason  to  consider 
the  drug  an  article  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  poison  and  on  a  different  plane  from 
other  dangerous  stimulants  like  alcohol,  for  exfimple.  Till  1868  opium  could  be  sold 
at  any  village  shop  in  England,  and  was  so  sold  largely  in  the  Fen  districts.  No  doubt 
the  Governmeut  of  India  was  well  aware  that  the  increasing  demand  came  from  China, 
where  the  article  was  contraband,  but  down  to  1830  the  Chinese  Government  had 
shown  little  or  no  sign  of  anxiety  to  enforce  the  edict,  and  the  merchants  who  took 
the  drug  to  the  China  coast  found  an  eager  market,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  drug  to  Chinese,  who  landed  it  with  the  connivance  of  Chinese  officials. 

The  practice  was,  in  fact,  so  different  from  the  assumed  law  that  the.  sincerity  of  the 
Chinese  Government  was  generally  doubted,  and  the  matter  was  commonly  regarded 
as,  at  most  a  dispute  between  it  and  the  Chinese  people,  which  they  had  to  settle  for 
themselves.  Moreover,  the  Government  of  India  was  bound  to  carefully  consider  the 
interests  of  its  Indian  subjects,  for  whom  it  held  in  trust  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
Bengal  monopoly.  If  it  lost  that  revenue  by  keeping  down  the  supply  of  Bengal 
opium  at  Calcutta,  and  &o  preventing  the  Calcutta  exporting  merchants  from  com- 
peting with  the  Malwa  trade,  it  would  do  British  India  harm,  and,  perhaps,  not 
diminish  the  quantity  of  opium  in  China,  as  the  supply  of  Malwa  and  Turkish  or 
Persian  opium  was  likely  to  increase  in  proportion.  The  demand  in  the  interior  of 
China  was  also  known  to  be  already  met  in  part,  at  least,  by  home  growth. 

By  increasing  the  supply  in  Calcutta  the  Government  of  India  only  did  what  private 
manufacturers  would  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
if  the  business  had  been  in  their  hands ;  they  would  have  been  guided  simply  by  the 
demands  in  Calcutta,  and  would  have  declared  themselves  not  responsible  for  what  the 
exporting  merchants  did  with  the  opium,  or  for  what  Chinese  buyers  and  Chinese 
officials  did  in  disobedience  to  the  Government  of  China.  Whether  the  Government  of 
India,  with  the  facts  before  it  as  they  stood  in  1830,  was  bound  on  moral  grounds  to 
act  differently,  seems  not  an  easy  question  to  answer  with  confidence.  It  had  long 
before  for  motives  which  then"  seemed  good,  appropriated  the  manufacture  of  an 
important  product  of  British  India  as  a  State  monopoly ;  having  got— wisely  or 
unwisely into  that  position  it  was  not  free  to  disregard  Indian  interests  and  com- 
mercial considerations.  If  any  of  the  self-governing  Nations  of  the  civilised  world 
had  found  themselves  in  the  same  position,  I  think  that  the  most  they  would  have 
done  would  have  been  to  abandon  the  monopoly,  and  sot  free  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  by  way  of  relieving  their  Government  of  direct  responsibility.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  pity  that  this  was  not  done  in  India  in  1830,  but  there  were  great  difficultiee 
in  the  'way  ;  and  it  would  have  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  Chinese  Government's 
policy  of  exclusion,  and  certainly  injurious  to  the  Indian  revenue,  and  to  the  power  of 
regulating  and  restricting  consumption  in  India.  It  must  also  be  again  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  export  of  opium  was  not  to  China,  and  tliat  Bengal  opium  could  only 
be  prevented  from  going  to  China  by  stopping  the  whole  export.  Once  on  board  ship 
the  drug  would  go  to  the  best  market,  which  was  China.,  Even  if  a  law  had  been 
made  prohibiting  British  subjects  and  British  ships  from  taking  it  there,  and  a 
British  preventive  service  had  been  organised  on  the  China  coast  to  enforce  such  a  law, 
it  would  have  only  meant  a  transfer  of  the  trade,  at  Calcutta  or  mid- way,  -to  ships 
flvino-  other  flags-  The  Chinese  Government  was  known  to  be  as  incapable  of  itself 
stopping  Chinese  smuggling  along  its  coasts  as  it  had  been  of  stopping  Chinese  piracy. 
So  lona:  ago  as  the  year  1633,  the  Chinese  Government  had  to  ask  the  Dutch  to  help 
them  to  put  down  Chinese  pirates,  and  partly  succeeded  only  with  their  help.  In  the 
present  century  such  piracy  has  been  checked  almost  entirely  by  our  ships  of  war. 

6  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  war  between  China  and  England  of 
1840-2  which  is  commonlv  called  the  opium  war.  It  has  been  commonly  asserted 
and  believed  that  the  cause  of  this  war  was  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
China  the  wish  to  stop  the  trade  in  Indian  opium,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  England  the  wish  to  maintain  it  in  the  interests  of  the  revenue  of  India.  There 
will  always  be  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  opium 
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trade  was  the  cause  of  the  war ;  no  doubt  in  its  double  form  of  opium  smuggled  in  and 
silver  smuggled  out  the  trade  was  a  principal  cause  ;  but  even  in  this  double  form  I 
think  that  it  was  not  the  sole  or  even  the  main  cause  of  the  war  on  the  side  of  China, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  said,  with  any  truth,  that  England  went  to  war  to  maintain  the 
opium  trade. 

The  main  cause,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  persistent,  r£;dical,  and  irreconcilable 
diffei'ence  of  view  between  British  representatives  and  merchants  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Chinese  governing  class  on  the  other,  as  to  the  following  matters  ; — T!ie  facilities  of 
trade  and  conditions  of  residence  in  China  properly  demandoble,  the  subjection  of 
British  subjects  to  Chinese  law  courts,  and  the  proper  extent  and  form  of  official  or 
diplomatic  relations. 

Erom  1757  when  the  trade  was  confined  to  Canton,  the  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government  was  to  allow  our  merchants  to  trade  to  that  port,  provided  that  the 
concession  did  not  involve  getting  into  relations  with  us  other  than  commercial,  and 
provided  that  we  could  be  kept  at  arm's  length  in  a  submissive  attitude,  such  as 
the  Dutch  adopted  at  Nagasaki  till  Japan  was  forced  open,  and  chu  Portuguese  at 
Macao. 

It  can  easily  be  understood  that  apart  from  mere  ordinary  arrogance  and  dislike  of 
foreigners,  the  Chinese  governing  classes  had  motives  for  their  policy  which  were  from 
the  first  not  without  reason,  and  which  the  experience  of  subsequent  years  did  not 
seem  to  weaken.  They  knew  what  had  happened,  or  was  happening,  to  other 
countries  like  Japan,  the  Phillipines,  India,  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah,  from 
intercourse  with  Europeans  of  different  nationalities. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  the  British  merchants  and  their  representatives  resented  the 
Chinese  policy,  and  persistently  kicked  against  the  restrictions  imposed. 
VII.  App.  C.  If  the  account  of  our  relations  with  China  from  1757  to  1840,  given  in  Mr.  Dane's 
Memorandum,  and  supported  by  extracts  from  authentic  documents,  be  carefully  read, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  ali  along  constant  friction  ;  that  the  part  thereof  due  to 
the  contraband  trade  in  opium  was  for  a  long  time  very  trifling,  and  though  great 
in  the  last  two  years,  only  secondary  even  then. 

In  point  of  arrogance  of  tone  there  was  not  much  to  choose  between  either  side, 
but  the  high  Chinese  officials  seem  to  have  wished  to  be  fair  and  accommodating, 
provided  they  could  do  it  without  relaxing  their  policy  in  essentials. 

In  the  various  controversies  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  been  right  in  some  and  wrong 
in  others,  and  there  were  cases  in  which  ncnther  party  could  be  said  to  l^e  in  the  wrong, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  frequent  refusals  of  the  British  to  make  over  British  subjects 
charged  with  homicide  to  be  tried  by  Chinese  law  and  Chinese  Courts. 

With  this  increasing  friction,  British  trade  and  power  and  pretensions  also  greatlv 
increased  as  time  went  on. 
VII,  p.  98.  As  early  as   1829  it  is  evident   from  an  edict  of  the    Emperor  and    the    papers 

connected  with  it  that  the  British  were  regarded  as  the  most  "  fierce  and  unruly," 
and  "proud  and  domineering"  of  all  the  foreigners,  and  that  the  Chinese  Government 
was  making  up  its  mind  that  it  would  probably  have  before  long  to  expel  them 
from  Canton,  and  put  an  end  to  their  trade.  The  British  demands  which  elicited 
this  edict  had  nothing  to  do  with  opium,  but  the  edict  shows  that  the  Emperor 
had  that  trade  in  mind,  and  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  duties  which  expulsion  of 
the  English  would  involve  by  reflecting  that  the  stoppage  of  the  drain  of  silver  due 
to  the  opium,  trade,  would  be  a  good  set  oft'. 

From  thi.'r'  time  to  the  end  of  1838,  tho  wish  to  check  the  opium  trade  and  consequent 
drain  of  silver  was  uo  doubt  one  strong  cause  of  the  increasing  tension  ^\hich  prevailed, 
but  the  main  cause  was  the  deterndnation  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  maintain  their 
exclusive  policy,  which  determination  was  only  confirmed  by  the  effbits  we  luade  to 
force  ourselves  into  closer  and  freer  relations. 

Down  to  1834  the  Chinese  Government  had  hopes  of  maintaining  their  policy 
without  violent  measures.  In  that  year  the  British  Government  abolished  the  Bast 
India  Company's  China  monopoly,  and  the  Supra-cargoes,  its  commercial  represen- 
tatives, and  sent  out  diplomatic  offieers  of  much  higher  position  under  the  name  of 
Commissioners  in  (Jhina,  with  demands  for  direct  diplomatic  relations,  and  for  new 
trade  concessions.  The  Chinese  Government  rightly  understood  that  this  meant  a 
decided  step  on  our  part  to  break  down  their  policy.  Naturally  they  assumed  in  reply 
a  stifFer  and  more  obstinate  attitude  than  before.  From  this  time  till  the  end  of 
1338,  though  their  action  wavered  as  to  maintaining  prohibition  of  the  opium  trade, 
it  never  wavered  as  to  their  main  point,  our  retention  in  the  position  in  which  they 
hafl  from  the  first  wished  to  keep  uh  as  regards  commei'cial  intercourse  and  diplomatic 
relations.    Mr.  Lay  uays  in  hi,i  Note-  that  ii^  wan  the  claims  vve  advancsed  jis  I'cg'ards 
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diplomatic  relations  in  1834,  and  whicli  Lord  Palmerston  again  insisted  upon  in  1836, 
■whicli  were  the  real  cause  of  war.     Sir  Thomas  Wade  in  his  evidence  conveys  much  the 
same  meaning  in  the  reverse  way,  by  saying  that  it  was  the  refusal  to  grant  proper 
diplomatic  relations  which  made  war  inevitable.     These  are  men  experienced  in  dealing 
witb  the  governing  class  in  China,  who  have  studied  the  history  of  those  times  ou  the  spot. 
It  seems  evident  that  though  China  aimed  her  first  blow  in  1839  at  the  opium  trade,  that 
was  not  ber  main  point.     Being  determined  to  resist  our  demands,  which  had  notkmg  to 
do   with   opium,   she  saw  that  resort  to  force   was  inevitable,  and   that  to    boldly 
stick  to  her  old  policy  and  make  no  concessions  was  the  safest  course  to  adopt.     Her 
hesitation  as  to  treatment  of  the  opium  question  therefore  disappeared,  and  she  under- 
took to  put  that  trade  down  by  force ;  partly  no  doubt  as  a  measure  she  much  desired 
to  effect  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  as  a  counter-move,  and  the  one  best  suited  in  her 
opinion  to  bring  our  authoricies  and  our  merchants  to  their  senses.     We  did  not  treat 
the  violence  to  our  representative  and  the  whole  British  community  at  Canton  by  which 
China  got  possession  of  the  opium  as  a  cause  of  war  ;  nor  did  we  then  advance  a  claim 
for  compensation.     It,  was  not  till  a  year  later,  when  the  Chinese  had  rejected  all  our 
overtures,  declared  all  trade  at  an  end,  and  lired  on  our  ships,  that  we  declared  war. 
We  went  to  war  then  not  to  uphold  the  contraband   opium  trade,  but  to  dispute  the 
right  and  power  of  China  to  expel  us  with  insult  and  stop  all  trade.     It  may  be  noted 
that  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  main  cause  of  the  war  was  held  by  General  Grordon, 
whose  letter  of  1882  to  Mr.  Boulger  on  the  opium  question  has  often  been  published. 
He  wrote  as  a  friend  of  China  and  an  enemy  of  the  opium  trade,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Chinese  Statesmen  and  indisputable  honesty  makes  his  evidence  of  much  value.     In 
that  letter  he   said  that  "  The  opium  wars  were  not  about  opium  ;  opium  was  only  a 
"  cheval  de  bataille;  it  was  against  the  introduction  of  foreigners,  apolitical  question," 
and  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  to  the  "  Christian  World  "  from  Dr.  Griffith 
John,  a  missionary  of  35  years'  standing,  dated  Hankow  October  6th,  1891,  is  to  much 
the  same  effect.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  last  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  this  gentleman's 
arguments  against  opium  are  quoted  at  length,  and  he  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most 
competent  and  experienced  observers  of  Chinese  affairs.     After  discussing  the  preva- 
lence of  riotous  assaults  on  missionaries,  and  saying  that  the  root  of  the  opposition 
experienced  by  them  was  to  be  found,  not  so  much  m  the  feelings  of  the  people  ,as  in 
the  anti-foreign  policy  and  attitude  of  the  governing  and  literary  classes,  he  refers 
further  on  to  the  first  war  with  China  as  follows  : — 

As  to  the  hatred  of  the  foreigners,  missionaries  inclnded,  amoii";  the  literary  and  official  classes,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  regard  to  it.  But  this  hatred  is  not  a  thing  of  to-day.  It  existed  long  before  the  first  Protestant 
missionary  set  his  foot  on  the  soil  oi  the  Celestial  laud.  The  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  be  he  missionary  or  be 
he  layman,  among  the  literary  and  official  classes,  is  a  deeply-rooted  and  fondly-cherished  sentiment.  Our 
.first  war  with  China  is  generally  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the  opium  trade,  as  springing  out  of  this  trade,  and 
waged  in  order  to  obtain  indemnity  for  ihe  losses  sustained  by  the  surrender  of  the  opium.  But  it  may  be 
justly  regarded  in  another  light,  namely,  in  its  relation  to  the  immoderate  assumptions  of  the  Pekin  Court, 
and  the  hauohty,  contemptuou.s,  and  insulting  bearing  of  the  Chinese  officials  in  their  intercourse  with  all 
foreio-ners  from  the  beginning.  The  principle  which  guided  them  in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners  is  given 
ill  the  following  translation  of  one  of  the  Chinese  maxims : — 

'•  The  barbarians  are  like  beasts,  and  not  to  be  ruled  by  the  same  principles  as  the  Chinese.  Were  any  one 
to  attempt  to  control  them  by  the  great  laws  of  reason,  it  would  lead  to  nothing  but  confusion.  The  ancient 
kings  understood  this  well,  and  tiierefore  ruled  barbarians  by  misrule.  Hence  to  rule  barbarians  by  misrule 
is  the  true  and  best  way  of  ruling.'' 

It  is  perfeqtly  clear  that  no  beneficial  results  could  possibly  accrue  from  arguing  with  a  people  who  could 
think  speak  and  act  in  this  way.  While  their  extravagant  pretensions  remained  unrepellod,  all  overtures  on 
the  part  of  a'  foreign  Government  would  be  rejected  with  disdain.  No  great  Power,  however,  could  possibly 
submit  Ion"-  to  such  insults  and  humiliations  as  England  was  called  upon  to  submit  to  in  the  persons  of  her 
representatives;  and  hence  -war,  apart  altogether  from  the  opium  traffic,  was  inevitable  sooner  or  later. 

One  other  opinion  to  the  same  efi'ect  may  be  quoted  from  the  evidence  procured  v.  pp.  212  to 
from  China  for  the  Commission  through  Her  Majesty's  Minister  in  China,  and  343. 
appended  to'  our  i^roceedings.  The  Reverend  John  Macintyre,  missionary  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Scotland,  who  has  resided  for  more  than  20  years  in 
China,  and  who  thinks  it  would  pay  the  British  Government^  even  now,  as  a  matter 
of  polic-^,  "  to  back  out"  of  the  opium  trade,  writes  in  para.  15  of  his  evidence,  as 
follows*:-^"  Merchants  used  to  grumble  that  so  much  silver  went  out  of  the  country." 

"  J  never    at  any  time,  believed  it  was   a  matter  of   morality  with  the  Chinese. 

"  It  was  a  question  of  interfering  with  their  fiscal  arrangements."— "  I  mean  to  say 
"  I  disbelieve  the  loud  talk  about  morality  in  which  Chinese  statesmen  have,  from 
"  time  to  time,  indulged  when  they  speak  on  the  so-called  opium  war  and  the  use 
"  of  opium.  The  opium  war  was  a  war  in  which  the  Chinamen  fought  to  keepiOut 
"  the' f oreio-ner  as  such."    I  regret  that  we  took  the  opium  with  us.     Had  we  dropped 
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"  it  then  we  should  have  had  an  unequalled  position  to-day  in  China,  But  the 
"  opium  was  an  accident  of  the  war.  Nothing  but  war  could  have  brought  the 
"  Chinese  of  that  day  to  acknowledge  us  as  belonging  to  the  genus  homo,  and  not 
"  only  so,  but  as  subjects  of  a  free  and  independent  Sovereign,  and  a  power  infinitely 
"  superior  to  themselves.     That  to  my  mind  was  the  subject  of  the  war." 

7.  It  has  been  argued  that  though  the  main  cause  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  China 
was  not  opium,  and  though  we  did  not  go  to  war  to  maintain  that  trade,  or  demand 
that  it  should  be  legalized  or  tolerated  as  a  coxidition  of  peace,  yet  after  all  the 
practical  result  of  the  war,  was  to  force  opium  upon  China  by  intimidating  the  Chinese 
G-overnment  from  stopping  the  trade.  The  first  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Chin.QSe 
Grovernment  was  never  before  or  after  the  war  capable  of  stopping  the  import  of 
opium.  It  was  capable  of  making  a  spasmodic  effort  at  one  place,  and  of  temporarily 
stopping  the  trade  there  by  burning  of  Chinese  ships  and  boats,  capital  punishments  and 
bastinado,  and  other  such  rough  and  violent  measures,  but  the  only  result  was  that 
for  the  time,  the  foreign  opium  ships  moved  off  to  other  points  of  the  coast,  and  sold 
there  to  a  fresh  set  of  Chinese  smugglers.  It  had  no  proper  preventive  service,  no 
honest  or  active  body  of  officials,  and  was  not  supported  by  any  popular  action  in 
the  matter  ;  the  Chinese  Government,  in  fact,  was  always  as  incapable  of  stopping  in 
any  permanent  way  the  smuggling  in  of  opium  as  it  was  of  stopping  permanently  the 
smoking  of  the  drug  in  China. 

To  force  opium  upon  the  Chineso  people  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  words  was,  of 
course,  always  impossible.  No  for-jign  shipper  of  opium  could  have  sold  an  ounce  of 
opium  on  the  coast  of  China  if  there  had  not  been  a  Chinaman  ready  to  buy.  There 
were  always  Chinamen  eager  to  buy  at  high  prices,  and  at  any  risk.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  view  that  a  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  import  of 
opium  had  been  practically  forced  upon  the  Chinese  Government  by  the  war  became  a 
popular  belief  among  tbe  Chinese  after  the  war,  and  has  been  since  held  by  many 
Englishmen  and  other  foreigners,  and  is  expressed,  for  example,  in  General  Gordon  s 
letter,  from  which  I  have  quoted  above.  I  think,  however,  that  the  evidence 
show  s  that  this  view,  if  true  at  all,  is  only  true  to  a  very  limited  degree.  To  the 
extent  that  after  the  war,  as  before  the  war,  we  refused  to  ourselves  attempt  to 
repress  the  contraband  opium  trade  off  the  coasts,  or  in  the  inner  waters  of  China, 
or  to  stop  the  export  of  Malwa  and  Bengal  opium  from  India,  it  is  true 
that  we  forced  the  trade  on  her,  but  not  otherwise.  It  ig,  however,  evident  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  undertaking  to  put  down  the  ti'adi',  even  in  Indian 
opium  only,  were  immense  if  not  insurmountable.  These  difficurde.s  have  been 
described  above  in  paragraph  5  of  this  section,  in  considering  the  arguments  which 
may  be  used  to  excuse  the  increased  production  of  Bsngal  opium  after  the  year  1830. 
The  only  effectual  way  would  have  been  to  ^^top  all  export  of  Indian  opium,  which  was 
no  doubt  physically  possible  after  the  annexation  of  Siudh  in  1S43.  That  is  the 
measure  now  advocated  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  and  the 
existing  reasons  for  and  against  ailopting  it  are  considered  in  the  Seventh  Section  of 
the  EejDort. 

That  we  did  not  in  any  other  sense  force  toleration  of  the  trade  on  China  after  the 
war,  or  attempt  to  hinder  her  from  herself  taking  all  legitimate  measures  for  stopping 
it,  seems  proved  from  the  Parliamentary  Papers  of  1840  and  1857,  and  from  the  text 
of  the  Treaties.  Opium  remained  contraband,  but  the  trade  went  on  more  vigorously 
than  ever.  Though  strong  action  was  taken  by  the  British  Government  under  the  Treaty 
to  attempt  to  confine  all  British  trade,  opium  included,  to  open  ports,  and  so  limit  ihe 
area  which  the  (Jhineso  had  to  guard,  and  though  the  British  High  Commissioner  and 
British  Consuls  frequently  sent  information  to  the  Chinese  officials  of  European 
smuggling  operations  in  the  inner  waters  and  suggested  action,  the  Chinese  officials 
remained  inert.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  the  Chinese  did  not  believe  altogether 
in  the  honesty  of  our  official  attitude,  and  thought  it  dangerous  to  take  strong  measures 
against  Europeans,  but  this  is  no  good  explanation  of  the  fact  that  they  were  equally 
inert  in  acting  against  the  native  smugglers,  boatmen,  or  merchants,  and  did  nothing 
„  ,.    to  prevent  their  transporting  opium  to  the  towns  where ib  was  openly  sold.     They  failed 

of  mirr'^  in  the  same  way  to  respond  to  the  American  Minister's  suggestions,  and  consequently, 
404.    '  as  Mr.  Reed  stated  in  1859,  the  clause  in  the  American  Treaty  forbidding  Americans 

from  engaging  in  the  opium  trade  was  ineffective.  In  short,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
for  which  the  British  Government  does  not  seem  responsible,  the  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government  at  this  time  was  not  to  take  action  to  stop  the  trade.  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  the  British  Plenipotentiary,  within  a  month  after  the  execution  of  the 
Supplementary  Treaty  of  the  8th  October  1843,  wrote  as  follows  to  Lord  Aberdeen : 
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"  I  cannot  help  thiaking  that  everything  has  now  been  done  that  is  possible,  or  that  China  can  expect  from 
us,  to  assist  her  objects  in  this  respect;  and  it  is  further-  my  duty  to  iliform  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
whatever, may  be  the, terms  in  which  the. trade  in  opium  is  spoken  of  in  this  and  other'  official  communications 
that  are  placed  on  record,  1  have  the  strongest  causes  for  doubting  whether  even  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
officers  of  the  Chinese  Grovernment  is  at  all  disposed  to  check  the  trade  ;" 

And  Keying,  who,  after  being  Chinese  Plenipotentiary  witli  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  had 
become  High  Commissioner  at  Canton,  recorded  his  opinion  in  1844  that  opium 
smokers  were  innumerable,  and  that  it  was  impracticable  to  prohibit  the  habit. 

,The  .pop;;}ar  belief  n?.entioned  above  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  forced  by  the 
w:ar  of  1840-42  to  tolerate  the  trade  was  greatly  due  to  the  fact,  that  by  Article  IV. 
of  the  Treaty  it  was  obliged  to  compensate  the  owners  of  the  opium  destroyed  by  its 
orders  in  1839.  That,  article  runs  as.  follows':  "  The  Emperor  of  China  agrees  to  pay 
"  the  sum  of  ,6,0P0,0Q0  dollars  as  the  value, of  the  opium  which  was  delivered  up  at 
"  Canton  in  the  month  of  March  1839,  as  a  ransom  for  the  lives  of  H.B.M.  Superin- 
",.  tend^nt  and  subjects  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  threatened  with  death  by  the 
"  Chinese  high  officials."  Though  the  manner  in  which  the  delivery  of  the  opium 
from  the  ships  at  Lintin  was  enforced  put  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  wrong  it 
is  unfortunate  that  it  was  held  necessary  to  compensate  the  owners,  but  it  appears 
that  the  reason  for  this  course  Was  that  Captain  Elliot  made  a  promise  of  indemnity 
to  all  owners,  in  or  not  in  the  power  of  the  Chinese  Government,  to  induce  them  to 
join  in  the  surrender.  The  bill,  therefore,  had  to  be  paid  either  by  England  or  China, 
and  in  the  circumstances  the  English  people  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
liability. 

8.  It  is  admitted  that  our  second  war  with  China  of  1856-58  had  nothing  to  do 
with  opium  ;  the  incident  which  was  the  immediate  cause,  and  the  preceding  con- 
troversies which  had  led  to  extremely  strained  relations  between  the  two  Powers,  were 
unconnected    with   this  trade,  which   was'  going    on   smoothly.     But    the   voluntary 
character  of  the  legalisation  of  the  opium  trade  by  China  which  followed  the  war  hbs 
been  denied,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  we  took  advantage  of  her  defeat  to  apply 
pressure  which  she  could  not  resist.     I  think  it  can  be  shown  that,  though  legalisa- 
tion was  suggested  as  it  had  been  before,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  pressure  was  used, 
and  that  the  measure  was  adopted  because  the  Chinese  Government  recognised  that  as 
it  was  not  in  its  power  to  stop  the  trade  or  check  the  habit,  the  wisest   course  was  to 
regulate  the  trade  and  derive  a  revenue  from  taxing  it.     They  must  have  known  this 
after  the  first  war,  but  as  General  Gordon  suggests  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Boulger  already 
quoted,  they  appear  to  Lave  been   prevented   from   then   changing  their  traditional 
policy  towards  the   opium   trade  principally  by  pride  and  fear  of  loss  of  prestige  in 
China.     This  consideration  disappeared  after  the  second  war,  for  the  Treaty  which 
they  were  forced  to   agree  to  by  that  war  contained  conditions  much  more  injurious 
in  their  opinion  to  the  prestige  and  interests  of  China  than  a  change  of  policy  in 
regard    to    opium,    and    accompanied   by   no    countervailing  advantages    of   revenue. 
When  therefore  the   revision  of  the   tariff  came  to  be  discussed  they,  of  their  own 
accord,  proposed  to  admit  opium  as  a  duty-paying  article,  and  all  the  conditions  they 
suggested  were  agreed  to. 

A  short  account  of  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  hostilities  of  1856-58  will 
establish  the  view  here  expressed. 

In  the  instructions  issued  for  the  guidance  of  these  negotiations  to  Lord  Elgin  by  the  Elgin 
British.   Government  the  points  included  in  the  demand  to   be  made  on  the  Chinese  Papers,  1859, 
Government  bore  no  reference  to  opium,  but  laid  stress  on  the  execution  of  the  stipula-  PP'       ' 
tions  of  the  former  Treaty  as  reg'ards  Canton,  and  on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  recognition 
of  the  residence  of  an  accredited  Envoy  at  Peking  or  of  his  occasional  visit  to  that  city,  p.  5. 
with  the  right   of  corresponding  direct  with  the  high  officials  at  the  capital.     In  a 
supplementary  letter  of   the  same   date,  Lord  Clarendon   explained   more   fully   the 
provisions  regarding  commerce  which   the   Government   considered  desirable.      The 
pard,graph  relating  to  opium  runs  as  follows  : — 

"It  will  be  for  your  Excellency,  when  discussing  commercial  arrangements  with  any  Chinese  Plenipoten- 
tiaries to  ascertain  whether  the  Government  of  China  would  revoke  its  prohibition  of  the  opium  trade,  which 
the  hi^h  officers  of  the  Chinese  Government  never  practically  enforce.  Whether  the  legalisation  of  the  trade 
would'' tend  to  augment  that  trade  may  be  doubtful,  as  it  seems  to  be  carried  on  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
demand  in  China,  with  the  sanction  and  connivance  of  the  local  authorities.  But  there  would  be  obvious 
advantages  in  placing  the  trade  upon  a  legal  footing  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  instead  of  its  being  carried 
on  in  the  present  irregular  manner." 

In  approaching    the    Court  of   Peking  after  the  operations  against  Canton,  Lord      ^^^ 
Elgin  gave  prominence  to  the  questions  of  access  to  Peking,  the  regulated  circulation  ^' 
of  foreigners  in  the  Empire,  and  the  advantages  of  relaxing   the  existing  restriction 
of  leo-al  trade  to  a  few  ports,  which  had  occasioned  the  rise  of  a  large  contraband. 
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pp.  345-6. 
pp.  399-404. 


Elgin  The  need  of  revising  the   tariff,  owing  to   variations  in  the  prices  since  1843,  and 

Papers,  1859,  of  suppressing  illegal  transit  duties,  was  also  pointed  out,  and,  finally,  ^he  advisability 
PP-  •  --^O'  -was  mentioned  of  ensuring  better  treatment  of  Christian  missionaries,  a  point  specified 
by  Lord  Clarendon  as  one  which  should,  if  possible,  be  gained.  The  letter  met  with  no 
response,  and  the  advance  on  Tientsin  followed.  In  the  negotiations  that  ended  in 
the  Treaty  concluded  at  that  place,  the  proposals  regarding  admission  to  Peking  were 
alone  prominent,  though  that  of  allowing  foreigners  to  visit  the  interior  on  passports 
was  accepted,  but  not  for  immediate  execution.  The  Treaty  itself  did  not  deal  with 
the  tariff,  but  provision  was  made  for  the  revision  of  that  of  1843  through  authority 
separately  delegated  by  the  two  Powers. 

The  subject  of  opium  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Treaty,  and  was  not  even  discussed 
by  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  Tientsin.  Lord  Elgin's  dislike  of  the  opium  trade  is  well 
known  ;  he  has  explained  why  he  refrained  from  then  introducing  the  subject  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Reed,  the  American  Minister,  from  which  the  following  passage  may 
be  quoted  : — 

"  Not  becausu  1  questioned  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  legalisation  of  the  trade,  but 
because  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of  right  to  urge  the  Imperial  Government  to  abandon  its 
traditional  policy  in  this  I'espect  under  the  kind  of  pressure  we  were  bringing  to  be.ar  upon  it  at  Tientsin." 

The  Treaty  was  signed  on  the  26th  June  1858.  The  negotiations  for  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  began  some  time  later,  and  were  concluded  on  the  8th  of  November.  The 
revised  tariff  arrangements  were  thus  signed  by  Lord  Elgin  and  the  Chinese  Commis- 
sioner five  months  after  peace  had  been  restored  and  the  foreign  armaments 
withdrawn  from  the  Peiho.  These  facts,  and  the  character  of  Lord  Elgin  and  his 
strong  views  on  the  subject,  are  sufiicient  proof  in  themselves  that  the  action  of 
the  Chinese  in  legalising  opium  was  voluntary.  As  additional  proof  the  testimony  of 
Messrs.  Lay  and  Oliphant,  recorded  in  1880,  and  quoted  by  the  Grovernment  of  India 
in  their  despatch  of  1881,  may  be  cited.  Their  evidence  is  of  such  value  and 
importance  that  it  is  advisable  to  save  the  trouble  of  reference  by  quoting  it  here ; 
Mr.  Lay  says  : — 

Times,  22nd        "  AH  the  negotiations  at  Tientsin  passed  through  me.     Not   one  word  on  either   side  was  said  about  opium 

Oct.  1880.        from  first   to  last.     The  revision  of  the   tariff  and   the  adjustment  of  all   questions   affecting  our  trade  were 

designedly  left  for  after  deliberation,  and  it  was  agreed  that  for  that  purpose  the  Chinese   High  Commissioner 

should  meet  Lord  Elgin  at  Shanghai  in  the  following  winter In  the  meantime  the  preparation 

of  the  tariff  devolved  upon  me,  at  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  no  less  than  of  Lord  Elgin.  When  I  came  to 
opium  I  inquired  what  course  they  proposed  to  take  in  respect  to  it.  The  answer  was  '  we  have  resolved  to 
'  put  it  into  the  tariff  as  yang  yoh  (foreign  medicine).'  I  urged  a  moderate  duty  in  view  of  the  cost  of 
collection,  which  was  agreed  to." 

Mr.  Oliphant's  letter  bears  date  three  days  later;  he  writes  :  — 

Times,  25th  "  I  w.is   appointed  in    1858  Commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the  trade  and  tariff  regulations  with  China 

Oct.  1880.  and  during  my  absence  with  Lord  Elgin  in  .Tapan,  Mr.  Lay  was  charged  to  consider  the  details  with  the 
subordinate  Chinese  ottieiiils  named  for  the  purpose.  On  my  return  to  Shanghai  I  went  through  the  tariff 
elaborated  l)y  these  gentlemen  with  the  Commis.sioner  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government.  When  we  came 
to  the  article  opium,  I  informed  the  Commissioner  that  /  had  received  inst nut ioitx  fro7ii  Lord  Elqiii  not  to 
inxu-t  on  the  insertion  of  the  dyuij  in  the  tariff,  slwnld  the  Chinese  Government  irinh  to  omit  it.  This  he 
dee/iited  to  do.  I  then  proposed  that  the  duty  should  be  increased  beyond  the  figure  suo-aested  in  the  tariff 
but  to  this  ho  objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  increase  the  inducements  to  smuggling.  ...  I  trust 
that  the  delusion  that  the  opium  trade  now  existing  with  China  was  '  extorted '  from  that  country  by  the  British 
Ambassador  may  lie  finuUy  dispelled." 

China  In  Parliament  and  elsewhere  certain  words  used  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  in  a  despatch 

Papers,  5  of  written  from  China  in  1868,  have  been  often  quoted  as  proof,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
1871,  p.  ■)^.  gyifience  to  the  contrary,  the  legalisation  of  the  opium  trade  was  a  concession  extorted 
from  China  by  force,  against  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
moral  convictions  of  its  educated  men.  If,  however,  the  whole  despatch  is  read,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Sir  Thomas  Wade  was  referring  to  the  concessions  which  we 
demanded  from  the  Chinese  Government  as  conditions  of  peace,  and  which  were 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  26th  June  1858,  and  specially  to  the  liberties  and  protection 
conceded  to  missionaries  and  their  converts,  and  the  demand  for  embassies  at  Pekin. 
There  was  no  party  among  the  Chinese  people  in  any  way  in  favour  of  these  con- 
cessions, and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  distinctly  extorted  them  by  force  from  the 
Chinese  (lovernment ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  made  no  such  demand  for  the  leo-alization 
of  the  opmm  trade,  and  if,  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded,  any  suggestion  in 
favour  of  such  a  measure  was  advanced  from  our  side,  the  evidence  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  done  informally  and  without  the  least  pressure.  The  legalisation  of  the 
trade  did  not  increase  it,  and  unless  it  is  assumed  that  the  Chinese  were  able  to  stop 
the  contraband  trade,   and  likely  to  do  so,  it  cannot  be  said  that   the  measure  was 
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profitable  to  our  Government,  or  to  the  Indian  revenue.  It  was  the  revenue  of  the 
Imperial  Government  of  China  that  gained  by  it.  Nor  can  it  be  assumed  of  the 
Chinese  nation  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  Chinese  educated  class,  that  there  was  no  party  in 
favour  of  the  trade  or  its  legalisation.  The  smoking  habit  pervaded  all  classes,  and 
was  particularly  common  among  the  official  and  educated  class,  and  without  the  active 
aid  of  Chinese  smugglers,  merchants,  and  officials  the  contraband  trade  would,  of 
course,  have  been  an  impossibility. 

As  another  proof  that  the  Chinese  Government  agreed  to  the  measure  of  their  own 
free  will,  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Reed,  the  American  Minister,  after  personal  investi- 
gation of  the  case,  fell  in  with  Lord  Elgin's  view  that  the  legalisation  of  the  trade  was 
the  right  course  to  adopt  in  the  interest  of  China,  and  the  American  Government, 
therefore,  promptly  agreed  to  the  new  tariff.  Yet,  previously,  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  always  shown  a  disposition  to  side  with  China  against  us  m  this  and  other 
matters. 

_  The  provisions  regarding  opium  in  the  agreement  of  November  1858,  made  in  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned,  include  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  of  30  fcaels 
(about  101.)  per  chest.  It  was  a  condition  that  whenever  the  drug  was  moved  from 
the  port  of  arrival  it  must  be  accompanied  by  Chinese  alone.  This  was  in  order  to 
prevent  Europeans  pushing  the  trade  in  the  interior,  and  to  keep  it,  when  outside  the 
areas  of  the  foreign  concessions  or  settlements  of  the  open  ports,  entirely  in  Chinese 
hands,  and  fully  subject  to  Chinese  control. 

For  the  same  reason  the  passport  system  laid  down  in  the  main  Treaty  was  not 
to  be  applicable  to  trade  in  opium ;  nor,  again,  were  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
limit  of  the  Li-Kin,  or  transit  duty,  in  the  case  of  other  goods  extended  to  that  article. 
Finally,  at  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  which  could  be  demanded  by  either  party  to  the 
Treaty  at  intervals  of  10  years,  opium  was  to  be  exempted  from  the  rules  limiting 
increase  of  rates  of  import  duty  that  applied  to  other  merchandise. 

Sir  Thomas  Wade  informed  the  Commission  that  Lord  Elgin  was  prepared  to  agree  to 
any  rate  of  duty,  however  high,  so  that  the  trade  was  regularised.  The  limit  was  1. 1301. 
obviously  the  point  at  which  smuggling  could  again  become  profitable.  The  rate  fixed  1327-29. 
was  double  that  imposed  on  other  merchandise,  and  as  Mr.  Oliphant's  evidence  quoted 
above  shows,  the  Chinese  Commissioner  refused  to  put  it  higher  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  induce  smuggling.  This  import  duty,  it  must  be  remembered,  only  covered 
import  to  the  foreign  concessions  at  the  open  ports ;  on  the  opium  leaving  those 
concessions,  the  Chinese  Government  was  free  by  the  agreement  to  impose  on  it  any 
rate  of  Li-Kin,  or  transit  duty,  it  liked.  There  was  no  limit  as  regards  opium,  and  no 
privilege  of  paying  an  extra  half  rate  and  getting  a  certificate  freeing  the  parcel 
through  all  Li-Kin  collectorates  to  destination.  In  both  these  respects  opium  was 
denied  the  privileges  which  were  conceded  to  other  goods.  In  fact,  the  Chinese 
Government  under  the  tariff  agreement  which  followed  the  Tientsin  Treaty  got  all  it 
asked  for  as  regards  opium,  and  was  free  if  it  liked  to  confine  the  drug  to  the  foreign 
concessions  by  prohibitive  rates  of  Li-Kin  duty.  It  was  too  wise  to  make  the  attempt, 
as  it  knew  that  the  drug  would  then  be  smuggled  in  from  other  directions,  and  that 
import  duty,  as  well  as  Li-Kin  duty,  would  be  lost. 

In  short,  the  whole  character  of  the  provisions  legalising  the  import  of  opium 
in  the  agreement  of  November  1858,  is  another  proof  that  the  arrangement  was 
voluntary. 

It  was  the  wisest  arrangement  which   the  Chinese   Government  could   make  under  Hansard 
the  circumstances,  and  this  is  the  opinion  which  was  expressed  by  no  less  an  authority  ^^^'  P'  ^^*^- 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  speech  made  in  1 870. 

9.  After  the  trade  was  legalised  in  1858,  questions  about  opium  only  appear  in 
negotiations  in  connexion  with  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  which  either  Government  had 
the  right  to  propose  at  certain  intervals.  In  this  way  there  were  negotiations  in  1868, 
and,  again,  at  Chefoo  in  1876.  On  the  first  occasion  the  Chinese  Commissioners 
were  apparently  anxious  that  our  Government  should  stop  the  trade  altogether  by 
prohibiting  all  export  from  India,  but  failing  that,  they  had  no  wish  to  alter  the 
arrangements  made  in  1858  for  legalising  the  trade,  and  were  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
increase  of  the  import  duty.  In  considering  the  statements  which  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  and  Sir  Thomas  Wade  made  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  of  1868,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  were  doing  their  best  for  China  in  opposition  to  the  Indian 
officials,  whose  business  it  was  to  protect  the  interests  of  India.  On  the  second 
occasion,  in  1876,  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government  seemed  to  have  changed. 
Their  Commissioners  expressed  no  wish  that  the  trade  should  be  stopped,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  improve  the  system  of  collection  and  increase  the  revenue.     Accordingly 
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they  gladly  accepted  an  arrangement  proposed  by   Sir  Thomas  Wade,  which   was 
expressed  in  the  Chefoo  Convention  as  follows  : — 

"  On  opium,  Sir  Thouuis  Wade  will  move  his  fcroxerument  to  sanction  an  arrangement  different  from  th»t 
affecting  other  imports.  British  merchants  ivhose  opium  is  brought  into  port  will  be  obliged  to  have  it  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  Customs  and  deposited  in  bond,  either  in  a  ivarehousc  or  receiving  hulk,  until  such  tinfie 
as  there  is  a  sale  for  it.  The  importer  will  then  pay  the  tariff  duty  upon  it,  and  the  purchasers  the  Li-Kin,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  duty.  Tiie  amount  of  the  Li-Kin  to  be  collected  will  be  decided  by  the 
different  provincial  Governments  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each." 

The  reasons  why  the  Convention  of  1868  was  never  ratified,  and  which  long 
prevented  the  ratification  of  that  of  1876,  are  fully  explained  in  Sir  Thomas  Wade's 
evidence. 

In  the  latter  will  be  found  a  full  account  taken  from  a  formal  report  recorded  at  the 
time,  of  an  important  interview  which  Sir  Thomas  Wade  had  at  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Ofiice,  on  16th  January  1881,  with  the  Minister  who  was  then  virtually  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Empire.  Sir  Thomas  asked  him  what  was  the  policy  favoured  by  the 
central  Grovernment  in  respect  to  opium,  native  and  foreign,  pointing  out  that  policies 
which  seemed  to  be  diametrically  opposite  were  being  followed  in  the  different 
Provinces  of  the  Empire.  We  quote  in  full  the  record  of  the  reply  to  this  question, 
and  of  the  further  conversation  which  passed,  as  it  seems  to  throw  much  light  upon 
the  views  which  have  been  recently  held  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

"The  Minister  addressed  replied  that  the  question  was  not  an  easy  one  to  answer.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  Central  Government  had  gone  so  bir  as  to  formulate  a  policy  at  all.  Speaking  from  a  general  point  of 
view,  however,  he  might  say  that  if  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  could  be  universally  and  at  once  abolished, 
the  Chinc'se  Government  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  sacrilice  the  revenue  that  was  at  present  derived  from 
opium.  All  sensible  men  were  neveitheless  agreed  tliat  this  was  an  impossibility.  The  habit  of  opium- 
smoking  was  beyond  the  reach  of  prohibition,  and  the  idea  was  how  to  turn  it  to  account.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  turned  to  account  was  by  making  it  a  source  of  revenue,  and  the  revenue  thus  derived  was 
indispensable.  There  were,  moreover,  so  many  other  matters  that  needed  reform  before  the  opium  question  was 
taken  in  hand,  that  it  might  safely  be  said  tliat  the  abolition  of  opium  had  not  entered  the  minds  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Empire.  Sir  T.  Wade  went  on  to  say  that  many  persons,  notably  the 
foreign  missionaries  in  China,  had  been  urging  on  the  British  Government  through  various  channels  the 
advisability  and  the  equity  of  abandoning  their  connexion  with  opium.  Suppose,  for  a.s  yet  it  was  a  pure 
supposition,  that  the  British  Government  were  eventually  to  effect  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  opium  trade 
from  India,  by  limiting  the  import  to  an  increasing  degree,  year  by  year,  until  the  trade  was  abolished 
altogether,  did  the  Minister  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Chinese 
Government  ?  The  Minister  addressed,  who  again  protested  that  the  question  was  a  dilEcult  one  to  answer, 
replied  that  in  his  opinion  such  a  plan  would  be  useless.  As  long  as  the  habit' existed,  opium  would  be  procured 
somehow,  and  if  it  did  not  come  from  India  it  would  be  procured  elsewhere.  Any  serious  attempt  to  check  the 
evil  must  originate  with  individuals.  As  long  as  men  wanted  to  smoke  and  insisted  on  smoking,  they  would 
smoke,  and  a  spontaneous  aliandonment  of  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  people  would  regulate  the  supply. 
Nothing  short  of  this  would  do  any  good,  and  philanthropic  efforts  to  check  the  evil  in  tlie  maimer  suggested 
by  Sir  T.  Wade  would  affect  the  revenue  only,  without  in  any  way  reaching  the  root  of  the  mischief." 

China,  5  of  ipj^g  negotiations  for  the  ratification  of  the  arrangement  in  the  Chefoo  Convention 
j.Q_^^^jj^-.  regarding  opium  were  lacer  on  transferred  to  London  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
Chin  3  f  "•^  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Chinese  Ministers  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
iggg. '  They  were  somewhat  protracted,  owing  to  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to 

(C— 1735.)    refer  certain  points  to  Pekin,  but  were  concluded  in  1885,  and  the  result  embodied  in 
an  additional  article  to  the  Chefoo  Convention.      In  the  footnote*  the  text   of  all  the 


*  Main  Clauses  oj  the  Additional  Article  to  the  Chefoo  CoHvention,  ratified  XSth  Jidy  1885. 

2.  In  lieu  of  the  arrangement  respecting  opium  proposed  iu  clause  3  of  Section  III.  of  the  Chefoo 
Agreement,  it  is  agreed  that  foreign  opium,  when  imported  into  China,  shall  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  bond,  either  in  warehouses  or  receiving  hulks  which 
have  been  ajiproved  of  by  the  Customs,  and  th.'it  it  shall  not  be  removed  theuee  until  there  shall  have  been  paid 
to  the  Customs  the  tariff  duty  of  30  taels  per  chest  of  100  catties,  .-ind  also  a  sum  not  exceedin"-  80  taels  per 
like  chest  as  Li- Kin. 

;{.  It  is  agreed  that  the  aforesaid  import  and  Li-Kin  duties  having  b(_'en  paiil,  the  owner  sliall  be  allowed  to 
have  the  opium  repacl^ed  in  bond  under  the  supervision  of  the  (_kistoms,  and  put  into  packages  of  such  assorted 
sizes  as  he  may  select  from  such  sizes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Customs  authorities  and  British 
Consul  at  the  port  of  entry. 

The  Customs  shall  then,  if  required,  issue  gratuitously  to  the  owner  a  transit  certificate  for  each  such 
package,  or  one  for  any  number  of  packages,  at  the  option  of  the  owner. 

Such  certificate  shall  free  the  opium  to  whi<  h  it  applies  from  the  imposition  of  any  further  tax  or  duty 
whilst  in  transport  in  the  interior,  provided  that  the  package  has  not  been  opened,  and  that  the  Customs  seals 
marks,  and  numbers  on  the  packages  have  not  been  effaced  or  tampered  with.  ' 

Such  eertificati'S  shall  have  validity  only  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  subjects,  and  shall  not  enf  itlc  forei"ners  to 
coTLvey  or  accompany  any  opium  in  which  they  may  be  interested  into  the  interior. 

5.  The  Chinese  (lovi-rnment  undertakes  that  wb'-'U  tlic  packages  shall  ha\e  been  (H)rnrcl  ;u.  the  place  of 
Consum£itiou,  the  upmni  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  tax  or  cdiitnbutiou,  direct  or  indirect  other  than  or  iu 
excess  of  such  tax  or  contribution  as  is  or  may  hereal'ler  be  levied  nn  native  opium. 

In  the  event  of  such  tax  or  eoutributiori  being  calculated  ad  valorem,  the  same  latc,  value  fur  value  shall  be 
assessed  on  foreig]!  and  native  opium;  and  in  ascei  taining  iur  tliis  pur|iose  the\.\lue  ol  I'oi  ej"u  opium  the 
amount  paid  on  it  for  Li -Kin  at  the  port  of  iiilry  shall  be  deducted  from  its  market  value. 
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material  clauses  of  the  article  is  given.  The  Chinese  aovemment  obtained  all  the  con- 
cessions it  asked  for,  and  the  Secretary  oif  State  for  India,  in  communicating  the  result 
to  the  aovemment  of  India,  in  his  despatch  No.  7,  of  22nd  January  1885,  made  the  VII  p  214 
toilowmg  remark :— "  You  will  observe  that  the  Chinese  Minister's  Memoranda  of 
"  March  12th,  1883,  and  of  September  27th  last,  admit  unreservedly  that  the 
"  -agreement  now  under  negotiation  is  of  the  Chinese  Government's  own  proposing  and 
"includes  all  that  they  desire."  ^       ^ 

-10.  The.  arrangement    of    1885   worksi    smoothly,    and   no   notice    of    desire    to 
terminate  it,   or  to  re-consider  the  opium   question,  has  been  received  from   China  ■ 
though  two   opportunities   have  occurred.      The   Chinese  Government  has  not  been' 
without  encouragement  to  re-open  the  question.      The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
the  Opium  Trade  has  more  than  once  addressed  it  dii-fect,  and  urged  it  to  act,  and  Sir 
James  Pergusson,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  10th  April  I89I,  said,  "  The  Chinese  at  any  time  may  terminate  the  Hansard 
"  Treaty  on  giving  12  months'  notice,  and  to  protect  the;nselves  they  may  increase  ^^2,  p.  316. 
"  the  duty  to  any  extent  they  please,  or  they  may  exclude  it'  altogether.     This,  I  think 
"  I  may  say,  that  if  the  Chinese  Government  thought  proper  to  raise  the  duty  to  a 
"  prohibitive  extent,  or  shut  out  the  article  altogether,  this  couijtry  would  not  expend 
"II.  in  powder  and  shot,  or  lose  the  life  of  a  soldier  in  an  attempt  to  force  opium  on 
"  the  Chinese."  , 

The  natural  conclusion  from  the  above  brief  account  of  the  negotiations  subsequent 
to  1868,  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  Government  at  present 
wishes  to  re-open  the  settlement  of  questions  connected, with  the  opii:tm  trade  attained 
in  1885,  or  that  it  would  be  afraid  to  take  the  initiative  if  it  had  the  wish,,  This 
conclusion  is  also  supported  by  the  opinion  given  by  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Peking,,  V.  p.  229. 
Mr.  O'Conor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commission,  dated  February  6th,  1894,  which  is  in.thei 
Appendices.  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  and  Mr.  Lay,  C.B.,  also  express  the  same  opinion 
in  their  iiotes  and  evidence.  Nor  do  any  of  the  unofficial  witnesses,  whose  evidence 
has  been  sent  to  us  from  China,  assert  the  belief  that  the  Chinese  Government  wishes 
to  ruove  iu  the  matter. 

J.  B.  LYALL. 

^Febrliarj/ 25th,  1895.  '         '         '  ■     " 


(i^oo^MO^e-T-cpntinued.)  ^  ,  . 

6.  It  is  agreed  that  the  present  AdditioDal  Article  shall  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  Chefoo 
Agreement,  and  that  it  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted' therein  word  for  word. 

It  shall  come  into  operation  six  months  after  its  signature,  provided  the  ratifications  have  then  been 
exchanged,  or  if  they  have  not,  then  on  tfce  date  at  which  such  exchange  takes  place. 

7.  The  arrangement  respecting  opium  contained  in  the  present  Additional  Article  shall  remain  binding  for 
four  years,  after  the  expiration  ot  which  period  either  Grovernment  may  at  any  time  give  12  months'  notice  of 
its  desire  to  terminate  it,  and  such  notice  being  given  it  shall  terminate  accordingly. 

It  is,  however,  agreed  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  shall  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  same  at 
any  time  should  the  transit  certificate  be  found  not  to  confer  on  the  opium  complete  exemption  from  all 
taxation  whatsoever  whilst  being  carried  from  the  port  of  entry  to  the  place  of  consumption  in  the  interior. 

In  the  event  of  the  termination  of  the  present  Additional  Article,  the  arrangement  vidth  regard  to  opium 
n6w  in  force  under  the  Regulations  attached  to  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  shall  revise. 

8.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  may,  by  common  consent,  adopt  any  modifications  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Additional  Article  which  experience  may  show  to  be  desirable. 
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MEMOEANDUM  III. ; 
By  Mr.  HARIDAS  VEHAEIDAS. 

I  am  in  some  doubt  as  to  how  I  can  best  put  on  record  a  few  comparatively  trifling 
particulars  witb  regard  to  which  I  diflPer  somewhat  from  the  conclusions  at  which  my 
colleagues  have  arrived,  as  I  fear  that  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  dissect  any  portion 
of  the  Report  and  introduce  into  the  body  of  it  phrases  expressing  my  own  view,  will 
not  only  spoil  the  harmony  of  thought  and  composition,  but  will,  perhaps,  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  my  colleagues.  I  agree  with  almost  all  the  decisions  given  on 
the  chief  points  of  reference.  Thus,  if  the  Right  Honourable  Chairman  will  permit 
me,  I  would  venture  to  submit  separately  a  few  observations  on  those  points  where 
I  think  my  own  views  require  a  little  more  elucidation. 

2.  Had  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  with  regard  to  its  relations  with 
opium  not  been  assailed  from  a  moral  point  of  view — had  the  people  of  India  not  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  any  reduction  in  the  Indian  revenue  effected  by  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  production  and  sale  of  opium  would  have  to  be  met  by  fresh 
taxation — had  they  not  been  afraid  that  the  inquiries  by  the  Opium  Commission  would 
probably  result  in  a  further  restriction  to  the  supply  and  sale  of  opium  which  would 
deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  conveniently  using  it  in  many  ways ; — and  had  a 
number  of  Christian  Missionaries  as  well  as  a  few  others  not  been  somehow  or  other 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  opium  except  for  purely  and  authoritatively 
medical  purposes — I  am  confident  that  opium  would  have  been  shown  before  our 
Commission  with  greater  justice  to  itself,  as  regards  its  capability  of  doing  both  good  and 
harm,  than  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  during  our  Inquiry.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  opium  was  introduced  to  us  by  both  sides  in  a  more  or  less  exaggerated 
form  with  respect  to  its  faults  or  otherwise. 

3.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  should  be  disposed  to  pass  over  without  too  careful 

scrutiny  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  bears  the  marks  of  exaggeration,  whether 

medical,  military,  or  missionary.     I  would,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  great  stress  on  the 

evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Native  States,  where  opium  is  grown  and   also  where 

it  is  not  grown,  and  by  the  people  in  general,  who  have  expressed  their  desire  not  to 

prohibit  the  production  and  sale  of  opium  as  proposed,  and  also  their  unwillingness  to 

bear  any  tax  to  make  up  the  loss  in  the  Indian  revenue  that  would  be  caused  by  the 

enforcement  of  the  proposed  prohibition  of  the  product  and  sale  of  opium.     So  far  as 

can  be  seen  from  the  evidence  before  the  Commission,  the  laudable  endeavours  of  the 

disinterested  and  philanthropic  associations  at  whose  instance  the  Commission  has  been 

appointed  have  not  been  successful  in  making  out  a  case  against  the  use  of  opium  in  a 

manner  that  would  necessitate  such  prohibition.     But  the  evidence  has  shown  us  very 

conclusively  that  any  further  restriction  against  the  use  of  opium  would  contribute 

towards  the  increase  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  which  is  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  much 

more  injurious  and  mischievous  than  opium,  not  to  speak  of  its  objectionable  character 

in  a  majority  of  cases  from  a  religious  point  of  view.    But  it  is  greatly  to  be  wondered 

at  and  regretted  that  this  has  not  adequately  drawn  the  attention  of  Grovernment, 

inasmuch  as  they  have  adopted  much  more  stringent  measures  against  the  use  of 

opium  than  that  of  alcohol.     For  instance.,  it  is  illegal  to  sell   or  to  keep  more  than 

from  two  to  ten  tolas  of  opium,  while  country  liquors  can  be  sold  or  kept  up  to  a  gallon 

without  hitch  or  hindrance,  and  any  quantity  of  European  liquors  can  be  imported  as 

well  as  sold  and  kept  even  withouu  a  license.     We  have  also  evidence  to  show  that  the 

use  of  alcohol  is  spreading  far  and  wide.     It  strikes  the  people  of  this   country  as 

unfair  that  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  India  from  the  effects  of  alcohol, 

which  is  comparatively  a  far  more  injurious  and  objectionable  article,  there   should 

have  been  a  movement,  disinterested  and  sympathising  as  it  is,  to   suppress  the  use, 

except  for  medical  purposes,  of  a  stuff  like  opium,  which  is  admittedly  far  less  harmful 

and  objectionable  so  far  as  India  is  concerned.     I  would  now  leave  it  to  the  British 

people,  noble-minded  and  sympathetic    as  they  are,    to    see  their  way   to    adopting 

eifective  measures  to  check  the  exportation  of  European  alcohol  to  India. 

4.  As  regards  the  exportation  of  Indian  opium  to  China.  To  abolish  it  would  result 
m  a  great  loss  to  Indian  revenue.  This  loss  the  Indian  people  are  unwilling  and  unable 
to  make  up  by  accepting  the  imposition  of  any  additional  tax.     They  have  no  voice  to 
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check  or  reduce  the  expenditure  made  in  India  or  in  England  to  be  borne  by  India, 
wMcli  is  admittedly  poor  and  already  over-taxed,  while  ita  resources  are  constanbly 
drained  off  to  foreign  countries  -without  adequate  and  substantial  return  from  them. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  India  is  a  dependency  of  England,  while  China  is  not 
that  of  India.  Under  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  imagined  that 
those  British  people,  who  have  disinterestedly  taken  up  this  cause  for  the  good  of 
India  and  China,  would  ever  expect  India,  helpless  as  it  is,  to  extend  its  generosity,  at  a 
great  loss,  towards  China,  in  the  manner  proposed  before  the  Commission,  Again, 
viewing  this  point  in  another  light,  it  is  the  Chinese  Grovernment  that  should  take 
stringent  measures  against  the  importation  of  Indian  opium,  if  it  believes  that  it  is 
either  injured  or  ruined  by  accepting  the  drug  from  India.  This  it  can  well  do  now 
when  it  has  been  publicly  announced  before  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Grovernment  that  the  Chinese  Government  are  under  no  Treaty  obligations  to  accept 
Indian  opium,  if  they  choose  to  refuse  it.  But  if  the  Chinese  Grovernment,  from  past 
experience,  still  entertain  any  fears  as  to  the  bond  fide  carrying  out  of  the  authoritative 
announcement  made  before  Parliament,  I  would  suggest  that  an  oflScial  communication 
might  be  sent  from  the  British  Government  to  the  Chinese  Government,  informing  the 
latter  that  any  action  on  their  part  towards  the  stoppage  of  the  importation  of  Indian 
opium  into  China,  would  be  unhampered  by  the  treaty  obligations  entered  into  by 
them  with  the  British  Government.  I  am,  however,  afraid  China  would  not  be 
prepared  to  do  so,  so  long  as  it  allows  an  extensive  growth  of  opium  on  its  own  land, 
and  also  accepts  importation  of  the  drug  from  Turkey  and  Persia.  I'hus  any  attempt 
from  outside  for  the  benefit  of  China,  would,  if  I  have  been  able  to  see  through  the 
subject  correctly,  be  ineffective,  tmless  China  takes  the  initiative  in  adopting  the 
strictest  measures,  first  against  the  cultivation  of  opium  on  its  own  land,  and  then 
gradually  against  the  importation  of  the  drug  from  foreign  countries. 

5.  Though  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  altogether  to  the  reasons  stated  in  Section  VII. 
of  the  Draft  Report,  in  support  of  the  Bengal  Opium  Monopoly,  I  feel  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  its  continuance  so  long  as  no  better,  or  less  objectionable,  way  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  opium  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission. 
But  from  the  evidence  before  us  I  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  convenience  and 
interests  of  the  improvident  and  ignorant  opium  cultivators  have  suffered  in  the 
interests  of  the  monopoly.  The  zeal  of  the  officers  engaged  on  the  monopoly  establish- 
ment, with  some  exceptions,  appears  to  have  been  mostly  directed  to  secure  the 
interests  of  Government. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  recommendations  made  in  the  Draft  lleport  therefore,  I  would 
propose  that  a  general  notification  should  be  issued,  and  promulgated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  its  contents  fully  and  correctly  known  to  the  cultivators  concerned,  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  bound  to  cultivate  opium,  that  it  is  altogether 
optional  for  them  whether  to  continue  growing  opium  or  to  give  it  up,  as  it  may  suit 
them  from  time  to  time.  It  was  objected  to  this  during  our  Inquiry  that  such  a 
notification  would  result  in  the  decrease  of  opium  cultivation,  and  consequently  in  a 
great  loss  to  the  opium  revenue.  But  evidence  was  produced  before  the  Commission 
to  establish  that;  the  opium  'crop  is  the  most  paying  of  all  other  crops  ;  and  if  that  is 
the  case,  I  fail  to  understand  why  fears  should  be  entertained  of  a  decrease  in  opium 
cultivation  from  any  number  of  notifications  of  the  tenor  proposed.  Such  a  notification 
would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  the  only  way  of  knowing  the  real  wishes  and  con- 
venience of  the  cultivators  concerned  as  to  growing  opium.  My  proposal  is  based  on 
the  simple  principle  that  when  a  cultivator  pays  fixed  rent  for  his  land,  he  ought  to 
have,  as  a  matter  of  right,  full  and  unfettered  discretion  as  to  what  kind  of  crop  he 
should  grow  on  the  land.  If  any  considerable  number  of  cultivators  within  the  opium 
monopoly  district  gave  up  the  cultivation  of  opium.  Government  should  either  extend 
the  limits  of  the  territory  now  under  the  opium  monopoly  or  find  another  part  of  the 
country  where  cultivators  are  willing  to  grow  opium.  But  to  make  the  cultivators  of 
a  particular  part  of  the  country  grow  opium  against  their  wish  is,  as  it  were,  to  realise 
a  revenue  at  their  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  British  Indian  subjects. 

7.  I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  endorse  the  opinion  expressed  in  Section  VI.  of  the 
Draft  Report  as  regards  the  Vaids  and  Hakims  who  practice  in  Brahmanic  and 
Muisalman  methods  of  medicine.  They  are,  I  must  admit,  not  surgeons,  but  very  good 
physicians  in  their  own  way,  and,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  and  knowledge  go,  not 
at  all  less  careful  in  treating  their  patients  than  those  practising  according  to  European 
methods  of  medicine.  These  Vaids  and  Hakims,  more  or  less,  undergo  a  regular 
course  of  study  in  books  of  medicine  which  show  the  properties  of  different  medical 
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stuffs,  and  describe  the  prescription  and  preparation  of  the  same.  These  men  may,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  be  much  more  safely  entrusted  -with  dispensing  opium  than  the 
common  ignorant  opium  farmers  or  vendors  under  the  present  system.  I  am  against 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium  except  for  medical  purposes,  not  because  I  think 
tliat  no  arrangement  could  be  made  to  carry  out  prohibition,  but  because  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  neither  desirable  nor  necessary  that  such  a  prohibition  should  be  made  under 
the  present  circumstances. 

8.  I  think  the  system  of  local  option  against  the  free  use  of  opium  might  be 
introduced  in  India  as  a  tentative  measure.  The  Government  of  His  Highness  the 
Gaekwad  of  Baroda  has,  of  late,  introduced  this  system  in  connexion  with  some 
undesirable  caste  customs.  Government  might  legislate  an  enactment  on  this  subject, 
and  let  those  who  choose  to  come  under  the  law,  apply  for  its  enforcement,  as  was 
once  the  case  for  municipalities.  Such  an  enactment  would  eventually  lead  to  another 
— and  a  more  beneficial  one — for  the  check  of  the  increasing  use  of  alcohol. 

9.  As  regards  opium-smoking,  I  do  not  think  orders  such  as  have  been  already 
issued  to  check  it  will  practically  bring  about  the  desired  result.  We  have  found 
from  evidence  that  the  practice  of  opium-smoking  goes  on  all  the  same  by  simply 
arranging  to  be  just  beyond  the  technical  scope  of  the  restrictions  made  in  such  orders. 
The  practice  of  opium-smoking  is  generally  condemned ;  but  nothing  short  of  its 
abolition  by  law  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  put  an  end  to  it.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  it  should  be  made  penal.  There  were  some  cases  before  the  Presidency  magis- 
trate of  Bombay,  where  the  accused  were  acquitted  only  because  there  wei'e  in  a  house, 
say,  eight  persons,  and  the  quantity  <jf  opium  used  by  them  for  smoking  did  not  exceed 
the  total  of  what  each  of  them  was  allowed  by  law  to  possess.  This  is  in  my  view 
plainly  ridiculous.  Under  the  present  state  of  law,  the  opium-smokers  can  indulge  in 
their  vicious  practice  with  impunity.  To  remove  this  difficulty  a  strict  law  should  be 
made  prohibiting  opium-smoking  in  any  form  and  under  any  circumstances,  and  thus 
frustrating  the  attempts  of  the  lovers  of  opium-smoking  as  well  as  those  interested  in 
the  opium  trade  to  escape  from  its  clutches. 

10.  Knowing  as  I  do,  as  a  Native  of  India,  the  feelings  of  the  Natives  in  general 
regarding  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  and  its  effects,  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in 
entertaining  any  fears  like  those  expressed  in  Section  VI.  As  the  evidence  has  shown 
that  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  is  confined  to  a  very  small  number  of  people,  and  that 
it  is  disreputable,  I  feel  the  more  convinced  as  to  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  it  by 
means  of  legislation,  so  that  it  may  not  gradually  increase.  This  weighs  with  me  so 
ranch  that  with  every  deference  to  the  views  expressed  in  para.  195,  I  feel  constrained 
to  difPer  from  them. 

11.  I  do  not  see  why  the  practice  of  opium-smoking  can  not  be  made  illegal  when 
gambling  has  been  so  trea.ted.  I  do  not  find  in  the  Bombay  Act  No.  IV.  of  1887  any 
restriction  as  to  the  number  ;  but  a  qualification  is  made  as  regards  the  place  of  gaming. 
Such  a  qualification  I  would  propose  to  remove  in  the  case  of  opium -smoking.  This 
meets  the  objection  raised  at  our  private  sitting  in  Bombay  against  the  practicability 
of  my  above  proposal. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  estimated  loss  the  opium-producing  States  would  suffer,  should 
the  cultivation  of  opium  in  those  States  be  discontinued.  I  may  be  allowed  to  bring 
prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  Right  Honourable  Chairman  and  my  colleagues  that 
the  States  concerned  submitted  these  figures  showing  roughly  estimated  loss  only 
because  they  were  asked  to  do  so.  But  almost  all  of  them  asserted  that  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  undertake  the  abolition  of  the  cultivation  of  opium  in  their  territories 
for  any  amount  of  compensation,  unless  they  were  forced  by  Imperial  orders  to  do  so. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  remains  no  question  of  compensation. 

(Signed)         HARIDAS  VBHARIDAS. 
Junagadh, 

24th  January  1895. 
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MINUTE  OF  DISSENT,  by  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WILSON,  M.P., 
WITH  NOTES  AND  APPENDIX. 


1.  As  I  am  unable  to  concur  in  lihe  report  prepared  by  my  colleagues,  it  is 
necessary  tliat  I  should  submit  a  statement  of  my  own  views  upon  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  inquiry.     I  desire  to  do  so  as  briefly  as  possible. 

2.  The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  pursuance  of  which  the  note  a. 
Commission  was  appointed  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  carried  by 

184  to  105.  The  minority,  consisting  mainly  of  those  who  may  be  described, 
for  brevity's  sake,  as  the  Anti-opium  Party,  desired  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  for  a  very  different  and  more  useful  purpose  than  that  which  was 
finally  recommended  by  the  resolution  of  the  House. 

3.  The  722  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  classes,  191  who  disapprove  of  the  general  use  of  opium,  or  are  opposed 
for  various  reasons  to  the  present  opium  system,  or  anti-opiumists ;  487  more 
or  less  approving  that  system,  or  pro-opiumists ;  and  44  neutral  or  unclassified, 
including  those  who  appeared  purely  for  statistical  or  other  evidence  of  a 
restricted  character. 

4.  The  anti-opiumist  witnesses  who  were  Natives  of  India  were,  generally 
speaking,  not  equal  to  the  pro-opiumists  in  wealth  and  social  position,  but 
were  not  on  that  account  less  able  to  represent  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
great  mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  This  class  includes  a  majority  of  the 
native  journalists,  lawyers,  teachers  and  professors.  Of  qualified  non-ofl&cial 
native  medical  practitioners,  a  considerable  majority  were  either  anti- 
opiumists  or  somewhat  undecided  in  their  views.  An  enormous  majority  of 
the  medical  and  other  Christian  missionaries  who  appeared  before  the 
Commission  also  gave  anti-opium  evidence. 

The  pro-opiumists,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  the  great  majority 
of  the  ofl&cial  classes,  both  European  and  Native,  including  military  medical 
ofiicers,  together  with  many  titled  personages,  landowners,  and  persons  who 
considered  that  their  financial  interests  were  at  stake. 

5.  A  change  appears  to  have  come  over  official  statements  in  reference  to 
opium  within  the  last  few  years.  These  were,  until  very  recently,  almost 
invariably  condemnatory  of  the  drug.  Illustrations  of  this  are  given  in  the 
Notes,  and  it  will  suffice  to  make  here  one  quotation  only.  On  the  24th  October  note  b. 
1817  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  writing  to  the  Governor-General, 
referred  to  their  desire  "  to  restrain  the  use  of  this  pernicious  drug,"  and 

went  on  to  say,  "  were  it  possible  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  drug  altogether, 
"  except  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  medicine,  we  would  gladly  do  it  in 
"  compassion  to  mankind." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence,  some  of  which  is  hereafter  referred  to, 
that  a  very  considera.ble  body  of  officials  now  adopt  a  decidedly  altered  tone. 
No  definite  cause  has  been  assigned  for  this  change,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
dissociate  it  from  the  financial  difficulties  of  India,  and  from  the  pressure 
of  the  anti-opium  movement  in  England  having  been  increasingly  associated 
with  the  discussion  on  the  reduction  of  Indian  expenditure. 

Pkoduction  of  Opium. 

6.  The  production  of  opium  in  British  India  is  not  specially  mentioned  in 
the '  reference   to   the    Commission,  but    it  seems  desirable  to    make    some 

allusion  to  it.  ^     .     .  ,         •  i       i       n        ^ 

So  far  as  British  India  is  concerned,  the  mterest  may  be  said  to  be  almost 

confined  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Bengal  Monopoly  System,"* 

*  The  "  Bengal  Monopoly  System  "  provides  98  per  cent,  of  the  opium  produced  in  British 
India.  The  remaining  2  per  cent,  is  produced  in  the  Punjab  and  Ajmere-Merwara.  As  to  opium 
produced  in  the  Native  States,  see  pars.  42-47. 
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Vol.  II.,  p.  325. 


$2.54-8,  10,R07-8, 
12,226,  12,963, 
13,679,  19,535. 


NOTE  C. 


Return,  C.  8378, 
"  Opium  negotiations 
with  China,"  1882. 
Vol.  II.,  5300  to 
5304. 


Vol.  v.,  App.  1. 
NOTE  D. 


18,521  to  13,534. 


2767,  6282,  10,909, 
13,397,  11,362-3, 
19,093. 
NOTE  E. 


-;•>  13,457. 
(I')  13,579. 

(=)  2927,  3249, 
19,343-4,  19,535-7, 
10,795-6,  14,942, 
19,126. 


(})  2920,  19,131, 
19.537. 


under  whicli  the  cultivation  of  poppy  is  (for  tte  convenience  of  surveillance) 

concentrated  in  two  areas,  knoTyu  qis  f^he yBebar  ^Agency ,  with  its  head-quarters 

and  factory  at  Patna,  and  the  Benares  Agency,  with  its  head-quarters  and 

factory  at  ^Ghazipur.     The  cultivation  is  by  Act  XIII.  of  1857  restricted  to 

cultivators  who  have  received  license  to  grow  poppy. 

On  the  average  of  the  last  tliree  years  (1890-1  to  1892-3),  as  to  which 
returns  were  supplied,  243,605  acres  of  poppy  were  grown  in  the  Behar 
Agency,  and  229,574  acres  in  the  Benares  Agency,  making  together  473,179 
acres. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  same  three  years,  the  licensed  cultivators, 
numbering  1,247,941,  delivered  to  the  officials  78,944  maunds  of  opium,  or 
about  57,995  cwts.,  for  which  they  received  Ks.  15,774,607,  say,  854,457/.,* 
including  certain  advances  made  before  sowing  or  delivery. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  cultivator   delivered 
about  5-20  lbs.  and  received  Es.   12-64,  say  13s.  S^d*     It  is  claimed  that 
the  cultivator  is  greatly  benefited  by  getting  an  advance  "  without  interest,' 
but  this  advance  is  under  6s.  and  for  only  part  of  the  year,  so  that  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  the  interest  would  amount  to  less  than  2^d.  per  cultivator. 

iSee  Note  0. 

7,.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  poppy  was  a  generally 
remunerative,  and,  therefore,  pojaular  crop.  But  it  is  certain  from  the 
correspondence  which  took  place  in  1881  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Government  of  India,  that  it  was  not  then  by  any  means  universally 
popular. 

In  1883  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of 
the  Opium  Department,  and  from  official  correspondence  which  arose  out 
of  the  report  of  that  Commission  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  some  districts 
many  of  the  ryots  were  reluctant  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy. 

The  Commission  of  1883  made  numerous  recommendations  for  improving 
the  position  of  the  poppy  cultivator,  but  most  of  their  recommendations  have 
been  neglected  by  the  authorities. 

There  is  still  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  quantity  of  ground  desired  by  the 
Government,  and  methods,  which  in  India  are  called  "  persuasion "  and 
in  England  compulsion,  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  evidence  showed  that  this  compulsion  is  greater  in  the  Behar  than  in 
the  Benares  Agency ;  it  is  natural,  also,  that  it  should  be  greater  in  the 
places  where  the  poppy  is  least  productive. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  zilladars,  the  lower  officials  of  the  Opium  Department, 
who  are  distributed  all  over  the  opium  districts,  to  induce  the  people  to  apply 
for  licenses  and  advances  and  to  bring  them  to  the  weighment  places.  Mr. 
Gregory  called  this  "coolie  driving  "  (''),  and  although  he  afterwards  said  it 
meant  only  to  collect  them  (^),  I  fail  to  reconcile  this  kind  of  driving  or 
collecting  with  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  alleged 
privilege  of  cultivating  ("). 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  on  this  subject  is  furnished  by  what  has 
happened  since  the  Commission  left  India.  The  Indian  Eevenue  Department's 
Eesolution  No.  2208,  20th  April  1894,  comments  on  the  decrease  in  the  area 
of  cultivation,  giving  among  other  reasons  the  competition  of  other  crops, 
and  states  "  that  the  price  of  opium  paid  to  cultivators  will  have  to  be 
"  increased  iu  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  of  prices  of  other  produce." 
In  accordance  with  this,  the  price  paid  to  the  cultivators  has  been  raised 
20  per  cent.,  viz.,  from  Es.  5  to  Es.  6  per  seer.  This  proceedino-  in  the 
present  condition  of  Indian  finance  is  in  curious  and  suggestive  contrast  with 
the  official  evidence  presented  to  the  Commission  as  to  the  profitable,  and 
therefore  popular,  character  of  poppy  cultivation. 

8.  The  official  witnesses  denied  that  compulsion  was  practised  (^).  Mr. 
Forbes,  who  holds  the  important  position  of  Commissioner  of  Patna  stated 


*  Here  and  el-sowhere  the  value  of  the  rupee  has  been  taken  at  1*.  Id.  Enslish. 
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(*)'"  as  far  asIteDevr^lje  cultivators  grow  it  entirely  of  their  own  fe-ee.mlU'  C)  10,829. 

He  also  said  tbat  tlfe  eiskvge  of  oompwlsioin  hadtaken  tte  officials  by  surprise  (*).  o  i2,o7»,  5399. 

"  iTlie  icharge,  in,n;iy  opinion,  arises  entirely  from  the  ignorance  of  the  gentle- 

".  ,men,  wjiQ,  no  dpubt  in  good  jfaith^iiave  concp|ved  an  entirely,  mistaken  idea 

"of'  ti]ierelatipj,i,s,  between  ourselves  and:  the  inhabiiiants  generally  of,  the 

"  qoiuaia-y"  (^).,  '  '  0 12,156. 

,Yet  at  the,  same  .vtime  ,he  informed  tl^ei  Commission  that,;  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rumour  f ropi  Calcutta  only  a  vireok  before,  he  had  been  ipaking 
special  inquiries  into  the ,  allegations, ,  and  that  in  that  short  time  he  l^ad 
heard  of  three  pases,  as  to  which  he^  undertook  to,  make  further  and  strict 
inquiry  (^).  ■    :,.:    O  12,079. 

It  appears  from  Lord  Bragsey's  remark  (Q.  12,081)  that  Mr.  Forbes  had 
already  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  it' was  dismissed  at  the  time  by 
Lord  Brassey's  statement  to  Mr.  Forbes  :— 

"  You  have  assured  me  that  you  will  not  allow  the  matter  to  be  neglected, 
and  that  if  there  is  anything  "Wijong  the  man  shall  be  punished." 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  has  been  communicated  by  'Mr.  Forbes  since 
our  return  to  England,  and  y^ill  be  found  iii  Appendix  XXXII. ,  Yol.  V.,  a 
perusal  of  which,  and  of  Note  F.,  will  show  that  a  zilladar,  or  inferior  officer  notef. 
of  the  Opium  Department,  waiS  seriously  implicated  in  one  case,  that  Mr. 
Christian,  sub-deputy  opium  agent  of  Shahabad,  was  conipromised  in  two 
cases,  and  Mr.  Skrine,  who  holds  the  important  office  of  Collector  of 
Bhagalpur,  was  guilty  of  direct  interference  and  pressure  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  opium  cultivation. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  official  has  been  subjected  to  any  censure  or 
discipline. 

9.  Exactions  of  every  kind  are  practised  by  the  zilladars  and  other  sub- 
ordinate officials  on  the  ryots.     The  Commission  of  1883  reported,  "  Every  Report,i883,par.638. 
"  seer  of  opium  which  a  cultivator  delivers  pays  toll  to  the  amlah  (subordinate 

"  official)  and  from  every  rupee  which  a  cultivator  receives  a  per-centage 

"  is  deducted  for  their  benefit."     It  was  admitted  by  official  witnesses  that 

illegal  exactions  have  continued("),  that  little  attempt  is  made  to  detect  them  ('^),  (c)  10,851, 12,336, 

and   it   is    too  plain  from   Mr.    Wace'a   cautious   answers,    that   even  some  Jf^^^gggj 

European  officials  (^)  are  not  altogether  free  from  suspicion.  ^..^  lo.'ssg,  10,901. 

10.  Cases  were  reported  tousQ  showing  that  the  officials  of  the  Opium  (')  11.355-89. 
Department,  not  content  with  the  severe  law  pi'oviding  ample  punishment  for  2o;444r****' 
offences,  take  upon  themselves  to  summarily  destroy  the  crops  of  cultivators 

who  have,  or  who  are  supposed  to  have,  neglected  to  grow  the  full  quantity 
of  poppy  for  which  they  have  taken  advances.';  One  veiy  interesting  and 
suggestive  case  of  this  land,  of  which  full  particulars  are  given  in  the  Notes, 
was  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  disprove  the  others.  ^^^^  ^^' 

Eesolution  of  Eevenile  Department,  No.  2208,  of  20th  April  1894, 
states  tha,t  in  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  alleged  infraction  of  the 
opium  la,TVS  in  the  Aliganj  Hub-Division  in  the  year  1892--3,  "departmental 
"  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  offenders,  who  were  all  opiilm  cultivators, 
"  instead  of  sending  them  up  to  the  criminal  court."  If  this  means  that 
cultivators  have  been  summarily  punished  as  in  one  of  the  cases  above 
referred  to,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Grovernment  of  Bengal  should, 
since  the  Commission  left  India,  have  expressed  its  approval  of  "  the  course 
"  adopted  in  the  Aliganj  Sub-Agency  of  punishing  opium  cultivators 
", .  .departmentally." 

Compensation  on  Tekmination  of  Poppy  Cultivation. 

11    Some  of  the  Grovernment  witnesses  (*)  as  well  as  persons  financially  02080,5254, 
interested  {")   suggested   that  if    the    Bengal   monopoly    system   should   be  [tfjlifffs-i's- 
terminated,  compensation  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  zemindars  and  ryots.     It  ed.     '     '    ' 
has  become  common  to  speak  of  "prohibition"  in  connexion  with  this  matter, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  prohibition  has  already  been  enacted  by  the 

"  Txh^^tition,  which  is  not  printed,  alleges  that  part  of  a  wheat -field  was  "  unsowed  "  by  officials 
of  the  Opium  Department. 
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(0  Vol.  u.,  pp.  527    Opium  Acts  of  1857  and  1878  ("),  and  cultivation  is  punishable  except  in  the 
2943!^''  case  of  persons  duly  provided  with  annual  licenses  under  stringent  conditions. 

Cultivation  has  been  terminated  through  the  greater  part  of  British  India 

by  general  prohibitory  enactment.     It  has  also  been  terminated  frequently 

and  extensively  simply  by  the  non -issue  of  licenses.     This  course  has  sometimes 

been  adopted,  wholesale,  in  a  given  locality  for  the  purpose  of  "  facilitating 

C)  19,117,14,932.      excise"  ("),  or  because  it  is  "  unremunerative  to  the  Department."  ('')     This 

C)  19,109.  termination  by  the  non-issue  of  licenses  has  also  been  continually  practised 

when  the  accumulation  of  reserve  stock,  the  falling  off  of  the  export  trade, 

or   other   reasons,    rendered    such   a   course    desirable   in   the    interests    of 

(•)  2943  and  3019.     Govemmeut.  (^) 

In  none  of  these  different  cases  has  any  compensation  whatever  been  made 
(')  3020,2122,  by  Government  either  to  the  zemindars  or  to  the  ryots. (*■) 

13,754,  19,153, 

14,938, 5775.  -1^2.  It  was  also  Contended  by  some  witnesses  that  termination  of  poppy 

(«)  18,694, 17,369.  cultivatiou  must  needs  be  accompanied  by  reduction  both  of  land  revenue  («) 
6095!^^^'  ^°'^^^'  and  of  rents  payable  by  the  ryots.  {^)  But  repeated  questions  failed  to  elicit 
(0  5306-9, 6130,  evideucc  of  a  single  case  of  reduction  of  rent,  (^)  and  only  one  instance  was 
14,371.  '  ~^'  Is'id  before  us  (so  far  as  I  know)  in  which  a  reduction  of  land  revenue  {^)  was 
(!■)  Vol.  iv.,p.  B12,  said  to  be  consequent  on  termination  of  poppy  cultivation.  In  this  solitary 
case  the  reduction  was  not  made  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  14  years,  during 
which  period  many  other  causes  may  have  affected  the  assessment. 


par.  \9. 


Conflicting  Policies. 

2086.    Hansard,  13-  Iq  the  opium  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  10th  April  1891, 

Vol.  332,  p.  343!         the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  then  Leader  of  the  House,  stated,  "  the  course 

"  which  this  Government  has  taken,  and  which  all   Governments  have  taken 

"  during  the  last  few  years     .     .    .    has  been  to  diminish  the  area  of  cultivation 

2088.  Hansard,         "  in  India  ;  "  and  Sir  James  Fergusson,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  India  Office, 

Vol.  352,  p.  323.         said  :  "  I  freely  admit  that  the  Government  of  India  have  never  denied  that 

"  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  this  source  of  revenue  should  be  altered. 

"  They  have  taken  means  to  reduce  it.     They  have  diminished  the  number  of 

"  licenses,  and  they  diminished  the  area  on  which  the  poppy  was  grown.     One 

"  million  acres  *  less  are  now  under  poppy  in  Bengal  than  10  years  ago." 

Sir  David  Barbour,  Finance  Member  of  the  Governor-General's  Council, 
having  had  his  attention  called  to   these  utterances,  said  in    reference  to 

20S6.  Mr.  Smith's  statements  :  "  I  should  hardly  say  that  he  is  speaking  there  of 

"  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India.  I  should  say  he  was  speaking  of 
"  the  policy  of  the  Home  Government,  and,  I  must  say,  I  was  not  aware 
"  until  that  statement  was  made  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Home  Govern- 

2077.  "  ment."     He  also  said  :  "  As  regards  the  export  of  opium  from  Bengal,  the 

"  policy  has  been  for  some  time  to  sell  about  the  same  amount  every  year, 
"  neither  diminishing  that  amount  nor  increasing  it.  This  means,  of  course, 
"  that  the  average  area  under  cultivation  would  remain  about  the  same, 
"  rising  or  falling   a  little  according  to  circumstances."     In  reply  to  other 

2087.  questions   he    said  :    "  It   is   not   to  be  wondered    at  that  members  of  the 

"  Government  at  home  should  not  be  perfectly  informed  of  the  facts.    .     .     . 

2089.  "  I  believe    that   on   various    occasions    inaccurate    impressions    have    been 

"  conveyed  to  "  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  important  statements  made  by  Ministers 
in  the  debate  in  question  were  entirely  erroneous  as  to  the  policy  really  being 
pursued.  They  were  also  erroneous  as  to  the  actual  facts.  The  average  area 
under  cultivation  for  the  decade  ending  1362-3  was  338,153  acres  ;  1872-3, 
475,048  acres ;  1882-3,  518,625  acres ;  and  for  1892-3,  512,663  acres. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  3Uth  June  1893  was  based  upon  the  same  kind  of  erroneous 
information,  because  it  pressed  "  on  the  Government  of  India  to  continue 


*  HaiJward  gives  "  oue  luilliop  acret;,"  which  is  evidently  a  mistake.     Other  lepoifsgive  100,000, 
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"  their  policy  of  greatly  diminishing  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  the 
"  production  and  sale  of  opium."  Two  different  Ministries,  and  two  different 
Parliaments,  were  entirely  misled  as  to  the  action  of  the  Grovernment  of 
India. 


The  principal  Purpose  for  which  Opium  is  produced  in  British  India. 

14.  The  main  purpose  of  the  production  and  sale  of  opium  in  British  India 
unquestionably  is  to  supply  the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern  markets. 

The  average  production  of  opium  in  British  India  during  the  last  three  years 
as  to  which  returns  were  supplied  was  54,707  cwts.,  of  which  49,512  cwts.,  or  voi.  ii.,p.345,pare. 
90-5  per  cent.,  was  "  intended  for  export  to  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  ®"^- 
"  technically  known  as  provision  opium  "  ;  the  remainder  "  intended  for  con- 
"  sumption  in  India,  technically  known  as  excise  opium,"  was  5,195  cwts.,  or 
9'5  per  cent.  Of  that  which  is  exported  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  a  large 
proportion  is  re-shipped  to  China.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  Grovernment 
opium  thus  sent  to  China  and  other  Eastern  countries  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  smoking.  That  this  practice  of  smoking  is  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial, 
morally  and  physically,  to  those  who  indulge  in  it  is  established  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt. 

15.  English  officials  resident  in  China  and  the  far  Bast  have  for  the  last  100 
years  continuously  referred  to  opium  smoking  as  a  cause  of  moral  and  physical 
destruction.     [See  Note  H.)  noteh. 

The  Chinese  Government  and  Chinese  officials  have  used  similar,  or  even 
stronger  language.     (S^ee  Note  J.)  notej. 

From  the  time  when  the  earliest  Christian  missionaries  became  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  Chinese,  down  to  the  present  year,  they  have 
persistently  borne  testimony  to  the  same  deplorable  facts.     (See  Note  K.)  kote  k. 

The  oral (")  and  written^')   evidence  presented  to   the  Commission  is  over-  0165,214,287380, 
whelming  in  its  force  against  the  opium  habit  in  China.     Sir  Thomas  'Wade('')  639'6-3'75i'79o'825' 
who  said  that  "  the  treatment  of  the  question  by  the  Anti-opium  Association  1509,  le'ss,  ises,' 
"  engages  me  on  the  other  side  "  said  also  at  the  same  time  "  no  man  who  has  Jb)^  y„j  y        212 
"  lived  the  time  that  I  have  in  China,  and  who  has  been  in  contact  with  Chinese  343. 
"  of  all  kinds,  can  deny  that  the  excessive  use  of  opium  in  that  country  is  an  ^°^  ^^^'• 
"  exceeding   misfortune   to  that  country."     Such  extenuating  evidence  as 
reached  us  is  mainly  negative  in  its  character,  and  vague  in  its  terms.     The 
evidence  of  medical  missionaries  (Dr.  Maxwell,  Eev.  Hudson  Taylor,  M.E.C.S.,  214,  sso. 
and  others),  after  years  of  daily  contact  with  the  people,  was  not  only  definite 
and  specific,  but  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by  the  written  opinions  of  other 
medical  men  received  by  the  Commission.      The  majority   of  the  English 
officials  in  China  who  sent  answers  to  the  questions  agree  in  this  condemna- 
tion.    One  of  the  questions  sent  was  whether,  if  the  Indian  opium  supply  was 
stopped,  the  people  would  take  to  alcohol.     The  replies,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  40  to  6,  are  that  it  would  not  have  this  effect. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  refer  at  length  to  the  consular, 
missionary,  and  other  evidence  from  China,  which  will  be  found  in  Yol.  V., 
App.  XXYI.,  but  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  opium  in  China  is  a  gigantic 
national  evil. 

16.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  altogether 
unworthy  for  a  great  dependency  of  the  British  Empire  to  be  thus  engaged 
in  a  traffic  which  produces  such  widespread  misery  and  disaster.  It  is 
known  that  the  cultivation  of  opium  is  now  largely  carried  on  in  China,  with 
the  connivance,  if  not  the  express  permission  of  the  authorities,  and  without 
throwing  any  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  of  Chinese  statesmen  to  rid 
their  country  of  the  blight  of  opium,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  especially  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  whether  the  cessation  of  importation 
of  Indian  opium  would  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  any  serious  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  exclude  opium  from  other  sources,  and 
to  prohibit  its  cultivation  within  the  limits  of  their  own  empire.  But 
however  that  may  be,  a  traffic  which  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  humanity  >.i.  11, 
cannot  be  justified  on  the  ground  that,  if  we  do  not  engage  in  it,  it  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  others  who  have  no  such  scruples. 
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17.  The  effects  of  the  consumption  of  opium  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
other  places  in  the  east  are  substantially  the  same  as  already  described  in  the 
case  of  Ohinav'  A  similar  objection,  therefore,  exists  to  its  production  and 
sale  for  these  other  localities  and  nationalities. 

18.  The  result  of  careful  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  that  in 
my  opinion  the  opium  trade  with  China  and  the  far  East  should  be  prohibited. 

19.  Sir  James  Pergusson,  speaking  as  tJnder  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  declared  on  the  10th  April  1891,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that — 

"  The  Chinese  at  any  time  may  ter.minate  the  treaty  on  giving  12  months'  notice,  and  to  protect 
"  themselves  they  may  increase  the  duty  to  any  extent  they  please,  or  they  may  exclude  it 
"  altogether.  This,  I  think  I  may  say,  that  if  the  Chinese  Government  thought  proper  to  raise  the 
"  d\ity  to  a  prohibitive  extent,  or  shut  out  the  article  altogether,  this  country  vi^ould  not  expeqd 
"  one  pound  in  powder  and  shot  or  lose  the  life 'of  a  soldier  in  an  attempt  to  force  opium  upon  the 
"  Chinese." 

Exception  was  taken  to  the  accuracy  of  the  first  part  of  this  statement  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  opposed  to  the  trade.  A  memorandam  from  the  Foreign 
Office  shows  that  Sir  James  Fergusson  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  China- 
could  free  herself  from  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  matter  by  giving  12 
mouths'  notice.  The  remainder  of  Sir  James  Fergusson's  statement  is 
suflBciently  explicit  as  regards  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers'  at  the 
time,  but  it  is  very  important  that  the  British  Government  should  make  a 
definite  declaration  in  that  sense  to  the  Chinese  Government. 
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The  Consumption  of  Opium  in  British  India. 

20.  Opium  is  consumed  in  three  ways  (") ;  — I.  By  eating  Q')  in  the  form  of 
small  portions,  or  pills  ;  II.  By  drinking  decoctions  of  the  crude  drug,  known 
as  kasumba  (")  and  amal  pani ;  or  an  infusion  of  poppy  heads,  or  capsules 
called  post  ('') ;  III.  By  smoking  preparations  of  opium,  known  as 
chandu  {")  (the  Chinese  form)  and  madat,  or  madaJc  ('),  or  gooli  («).  The  first 
method  (eating,  or  more  correctly,  swallowing)  is  that  by  which  far  the 
greatest  quantity  of  opium  is  consumed. 

The  evidence  laid  before  us  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  opium  habit  was 
very  contradictory.  Many  witnesses,  including  some  of  the  most  important 
officials,  gave  evidence  which  tended  to  show  that  the  habitual  use  of  opium 
is  widely  prevalent  amonst  the  various  populations.  This  view  was  urged 
upon  us  by  repeated  statements  that  the  consumption  is  so  necessary  to  the 
happiness,  well  being,  and  even  life  of  the  people  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
contemplate  prohibition,  or  even  any  serious  increase  of  restriction  of  the 
supply,  because  the  result  would  not  improbably  be  such  general  discontent 
as  would  amount  to  serious  political  danger.      {See  Note  L.) 

Evidence  of  a  directly  contradictory  character  was  given  by  many  other 
witnesses,  including  a  considerable  proportion  of  natives  of  India,  who  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  their  relations, 
friends,  and  neighbours  than  officials,  and  especially  highly  placed  officialsi 
can  possibly  be.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  upon  this  conflictino- 
testimony,  it  will  be  convenient  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  what  may  be 
considered  an  average  consumer's  daily  dose,  and  then  to  examine  the  actual 
statistics  of  consumption. 

21.  Tbe  particulars  given  in  the  Notes  show  that  the  average  quantity 
taken  daily  by  each  adult  male  consumer  is  about  20  grains.  Taking  this  in 
conjunction  with  the  evidence  of  many  Government  witnesses  as  to  the  very 
wide  prevalence  of  the  habit,  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  mind  must  be 
that  there  is  a  consumption  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  is  shown  by  the 
actual  statistics. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  for  each  province  shows  that  in  Assam 
where  the  consumption  is  largest,  the  quantity   of    opium   issued  is  only 
sufficient  to  supply  20  grains  daily  to  one   person  out  of  52  of  the  entire 
population,  while  in  the  province  of  Madras,  at  tbe  other  end  of  the  scale 
the  supply  is  only  sufficient  for  one  person  out  of  521  of  the  population. 

But  greatly  as  the  provinces  differ  from  each  other,  various  localities  in 
these  provinces  differ  still  more  widely,  for  while  in  Calcutta  the  consumption 
is  equal  to  20  grains  daily  for  one  person  out  of  26,  iu  Tippera  it  will  onlv 
provide  the  same  quantity  for  one  person  out  of  8,588.  .! 


Vo!.  v.,  p  127. 
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orlt  J8,djear.  .fjpom  tlj©  ISotep,  aljpiife^  refieri;e<il]fco,  and  fi'ojm  the  evidenee,  qh 
"which  they  are  founded,  that  the  popular  ideas !,  which ;  seem  t^t  prevail 
among  Europeans  in  India  are  entirely  irreconcileable  with  the  actual  facts, 

Even:  if- it  could  be  shown  that  the  average  constiiuption  of  individuals -is 
le8§  than  20  grains,  the  argilfedht  is' not  niaterially  affected.  ■■  Moreover  in 
these  calculations  nio'  allb'Wanee  is  iua/d6  for  legitimate  medical  t(se;  nor  f ch-  che 
practice  which  is  said  to  prevail  of  giving  opium  to  animals.  20,323. 

.  I;  Use  of  Opium  by  the  Troops.    ■ 

^22.  A  general  impression  has  prevailed,  and  important  witnesses  {"■)  gave  («)  372, 15.59. 
evjdeuce  aSjto  the  general  use  of  opinm  by  the  native  troops,  and  especially 
by  the  Sikhs,'    The  evidence  taken  in  India,  shows  this  to  be  a  delusion. 
]iil!aj or- General  Sir  Bobert   Low,  K.O.B.,  in  command  of  the  Oudh  District, 
stated  C^)  that  the  highest  number  of  opitim-eaters  reported  in  any  one  regi-  C'')  u,iio-2. 
ment   under  his   command   was  20 ;    ih'  the   Grhoorka  regiment   only   two 
consumers ;  and  in  another,  none.     Evidence   was  given  by  other  military 
witnesses  as  to  the  consumption,  of  opium  by  Sikhs  in  12  corps.     As  to  two 
of  thesei,(°)  it  was  stated  that  opium,  was  consumed  by  all.  ;  In  two  casesC*)  ()  u,ii7,  i8,64i. 
the  proportion  appears  to  average  about  33  per  cent.     In  eight  cases(^)  the  [») } s'.704,  h.uV, 
proportion  varied  from  1'3  per  cent,  to  6'5  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of  3'1  15,751,  ig.'ass,' 17,659, 
per  cent.     Colonel  Jamieson,  although  a  decided  pro-opiumist,  admitted(^)  [ffu^iH'^^'^^'^^'' 
that  the  Rajputs  in  his  regiment,  as  a  rule,   do  not  take  opium.      Official 
information(*'')  shows  that  while  23  regiments,  including  two  Sikh  regiments,  (e)  voi.  11.,  p.  453. 
made  no  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  opium  while  on  service,  3'lbs.  were 
taken  by  the  23rd  Bengal  Infantry  as  sufficient  for  two  years,  and  small 
quantities  taken  by  the  32nd  Bengal  Infantry  and  the  3rd  Sikh  Infantry  were 
brought  back  untouched. 

No  Analogy  betweek  Alcohol  in  Bnglanb  and  Opium  in  India. 

23.  In  whatever  way  the  statistics  are  looked  at,  they  show  that  there  are 
in  India  vast  tracts  where  a  mere  fraction  of  the  population  are  consumers  of 
opium.;  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are 
more  or,  less.iConsumersof  alcohol.  Any  attempt  therefore  to  treat  the  case 
as  analogous  is  entirely  fallacious ;  in  the  one  case  we  have  a  nation  of 
consumers,  in  the  other  a.  nation  of  abstainers. 

Purposes  por  which  Opium  is  consumed. 

24.  It  may  be  plainly  stated  att^e  outset  that  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  o  13,336, 17,513^ 
native,  opinion  (^)  in  -almost' aU  parts  ofjndia  against,  thp  j'Jiabitual' use  of  H'^lf^U'lH' ^^^ 
opium  by  ilo.0  healthy  and  able  bodied.;  -'.'ir^   '•■■:  m    ,  many  others.  ' 

25.  The  importance  of  opium,  as  a  remedy  in  certain  diseatee^,  has  never 
been  disputed.     It  is  daily  used  in  many  parts  of  India,  not  only  for  specific 
ailments,  for  which  it  would  be  prescribed  by  European  practitioners,  but  in 
many  other  cases,  with  the  object  of  relieving  pain,  although  it  may  have  no 
permanent  eifect  on  the  cause  of  the  pain.     The  theory  was  advanced  by  some 
witnesses  C')  that  the  habitual  use  of  opium  for  non-medical  purposes  must  ^b)  13,089,17,283, 
have  originated  in  the  case  of  each  consumer  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  28,107,' 21,878^2147, 
some  positive  ailment,  or  to  avoid  disease  Which  climatic  or  other  conditions  otherC  ™°'°^ 
render  probable.     In  accordance  with  this  theory  evidence  was  given  before 

usC)  as  to  the  belief  of  the  natives,- in  many -malarious  districts,  that  opium  (0)3657,19,528, 
is  a  prophylactic  against  fever,  and  that  such  belief  was  shared  by  many  25,583, 27,574. 
Europeans,  C^)  principally  military  medical  officers.     On  the  other  hand,  this  (d)  2188,  3404, 
view   was,  strongly   controverted   by   other  witnesses,  (^)  including  medical  H^^i^^bll-f 
practitioners,  both  European  and  Native,  who  disputed  the  value  of  opium  as  (e)  4710-5,  i3;ii6, 
a  prophylactic  against  malarial  fever,  or  as  a  remedy  in  the  disease,  and  as  ifgVandVanf^' 
regards  many  parts  of  India  there  was  no  such,  belief  amongst  the  natives.  (^  other?.' 
It  was  clearly  estakished  by  the  evidence  that  the  habit  of  consuming  opium  p^^l^^'^f^^^  ^^^'^' 
is  practised  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  inhabitants  in  many  parts  of  India  for  18,195,  a'nd  many 
purposes  which  have  no  relation  to  the  actual  presence  or  even  fear  of  disease.  °"'»™ 
Many  men  begin  the  consumption  of  =  opium   at  about  the  age,  of,  40,  (s)  «  3943, 12,576, 
under  the 'impression, that  the  system  is  stimulated  and  the  declining  bodily  ^^njllCl'''''^ 
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powers  preserved  by  its  use.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  appear  to 
incur  popular  disapproval. 

26.  There  is  a  special  and  licentious  purpose  for  -which  opium  is  taken,  and 
when  it  is  habitually  used  by  young  and  healthy  men  it  is  usually  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  universally  reprobated  as  vicious  and  degrading.  (See 
Note  P.) 

27.  Opium  is  in  some  districts  frequently  taken  by  persons  requiring  to 
make  special  or  unusual  exertion  (^)  in  enterprises  involving  fatigue  and 
exposure,  while  others  entirely  deny  that  any  advantage  is  derived  from  such 
use,  (')  and  on  the  contrary  maintain  that  the  stimulation  which  it  affords 
is  merely  temporary  and  delusive.  This  idea  as  to  the  benefit  of  opium 
under  such  conditions  is  similar  to  the  belief  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
England  as  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  like  circumstances,  but  which  the 
experience  obtained  in  Arctic  and  other  arduous  enterprises  has  now  proved 
to  be  delusive. 

28.  The  drug  is  also  used  in  some  provinces  and  castes  as  a  mark  of 
friendship  and  hospitality  in  connexion  with  family  and  social  ceremonies. 

29.  To  infants  from  the  time  of  birth  until  they  are  three  or  four  years  of 
age  opium  in  minute  doses  is  habitually  given  in  many  parts  of  India,  {^)  partly 
with  the  impression  that  it  protects  them  against  disease,  but  chiefly  in  order 
to  keep  them  quiet,  and  prevent  them  from  crying  in  the  absence  of  the 
mothers  when  engaged  in  household  or  field  work. 

This  practice  is  defended  C")  in  general  terms  by  several  witnesses,  and  strongly 
condemned  (*')  by  many  who  are  specific  in  their  enumeration  of  the  evils  which 
follow.  The  best  excuses  offered  are  the  poverty  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
parents. 

In  Bombay  there  is  an  extensive  use  of  Bala  Gooli,  (')  that  is  pills  made  of 
opium  mixed  with  other  drugs  and  spices  for  the  use  of  children.  This  is  at 
present  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  which  in  my  opinion 
should  be  withheld. 

30.  The  practice  of  drinking  the  decoctions  or  infusions  of  opium,  already 
alluded  to,  is  somewhat  restricted.  It  appears  to  be  mainly  confined  to 
Eajputana  and  the  Punjaub,  and  to  be  chiefly  associated  with  social  and 
ceremonial  observances.  (")  There  is  some  evidence  that  this  use  is 
declining.  (") 

Smoking  Opium. 

31.  The  smoking  of  chandu  and  madakis  usually  a  social  ("■),  as  distinguished 
from  a  personal,  habit,  and  appears  to  be  principally  confined  to  the  cities 
and  large  towns  ('').  It  is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  injurious  and 
demoralising,  is  practised  by  the  vicious  and  degraded  {"),  and  is  generally 
reprobated  ('^). 

In  view  of  the  evils  attending  the  habit,  smoking  on  licensed  premises  was 
forbidden  throughout  British  India  (")  on  the  25th  September  1891. 

Evidence  was  given  that  smoking  clubs,  so-called  (though  without  any 
pretence  of  paid  membership),  existed  before  the  issue  of  this  prohibition, 
and  have  multiplied  since.  Very  little  eff'ort  had  apparently  been  made 
to  suppress  them.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  authorities  should 
not  have  taken  steps  to  acquire  any  further  powers  which  were  needed  for 
'  this  purpose  as  they  were  invited  to  do  by  the  Homo  Grovernment. 

Three  missionaries  and  a  newspaper  editor  at  Bombay  having  exposed  certain 
incidents  connected  with  the  sale  of  opium  were  proceeded  against  for 
defamation  by  the  manager  of  the  opium  farmer  in  that  city.  At  one  of  the 
trials  which  took  place  after  we  left  India,  Mr.  Cooper,  the  presiding 
magistrate,  stated  in  his  judgment,  "it  is  admitted  that  during  the  last 
"  Mahim  fair  there  were  five  or  six  of  these  clubs  opened  at  Mahim  and 
"  the  statement  in  the  article  regarding  the  inism3,nagement  of  these 
"  clubs  appears  to  be  true."    In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  the  following 

remarkable  evidence  was  given  by  the  chief  opium  inspector  at  Bombay  : 

"  There  are  about  150  clubs  at  Bombay.     ...     I  do  not  think  the  opium- 
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"  smoking  clubs  at  Bomtay  and  at  Mahim  are  undesirable.     ...     I  do 
"  not  think  the  opitiin-snioking  establishments  should  be  shut  up,  therefore 
"  we  have  not  tried  to  shut  them  up."     It  is  noticeable  that  since   the 
imprisonment   of   the   missionaries   the   opium    oflBcials    at    Bombay    have 
instituted    proceedings  against  several  of    these   so-called  clubs,  arid  have 
obtained  convictions  against  them. 

The  question  of  dealing  with  unlicensed  opium-smoking  clubs  in  India  has  26,218,26,948. 
been  compared  to  that  of  preventing  illegal  sales  of  alcohol  in  clubs  in 
England.  There  is  this  important  difference,  that  the  question  in  England 
is  how  to  prevent  the  consumption  in  unlicensed  places  of  beverages  which 
are  not  disapproved  by  public  opinion  generally.  In  India  it  is  a  question  of 
stopping  a  practice  under  all  circumstances  which  incurs  almost  universal 
reprobation. 

Physical  Effects  of  the  habitual  Use  of  Opium. 

32.  A  large  body  of  evidence  of  a  conflicting  character  was  given  on  this  note  q. 
subject.     Many  medical  and  other  witnesses  stated  that  the  habitual  use  of 
opium  in  any  form  for  other  than  medical  purposes  is  decidedly  deleterious. 

Other  witnesses,  including  a  majority  of  the  ofl&cial  doctors,  deny  that 
there  are  any  evil  consequences  from  opium-eating  in  moderation,  some  main- 
taining that  it  produces  no  evil  effects  and  others  alleging  that  it  is  actually 
beneficial. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  (paragraph  25)  to  the  controversy  as  to  the 
value  of  opium  as  a  prophylactic  against  malarial  fever.  Copious  references  note  y. 
to  important  medical  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  Notes,  showing  that  this 
prophylactic  theory  is  an  entirely  new  one  ;  not  taught  in  the  medical  schools  ; 
never  heard  of  by  many  practitioner-s  ;  that  opium  is  not  used  or  recom- 
mended by  many  of  those  who  have  heard  of  the  theory  ;  that  many  prac- 
titioners who  profess  to  believe  in  it  prefer  other  remedies ;  that  other 
practitioners,  both  pro-opiumists  and  anti-opiumists,  deny  altogether  that 
opium  does  possess  any  such  prophylactic  properties ;  and  that  vast  numbers 
of  the  people  have  no  knowledge  of  or  belief  in  opium  as  a  preventive  of 
fever. 

It  is  incredible  that  if  the  highest  medical  and  other  authorities  in  India 
seriously  believed  in  this  prophylactic  use  of  opium  that  thoy  should  have 
allowed  so  many  members  of  the  medical  service  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it. 
The  opinion  of  the  Government  of  Madras  was  indicated  when  a  complaint 
was  made  that  they  were  teaching  the  people  of  certain  tracts  to  rely  on 
opium  as  a  febrifuge,  for  they  replied  that  so  far  from  that  "we  are  doing  "  Consumption  of 
"  all  we  can  to  gradually  wean  them  from  their  hereditary  habit  of  using  it  c.— 6562,  \'892''p.52. 
"  on  all  occasions." 

It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  habitual  consumers,  who  are  unable  to 
get   the  usual  dose  at  the  usual  hour  ("),  besides  suffering  pain  and  incon-  («;  2173-6, 12,902, 
venience,  are  for  a  time,  incapacitated  wholly  or  partly  for  the  discharge  of  f.f^l'^  and  miny 
their  ordinary  duties.  others. 

Moral  Effects  of  the  habitual  Use  of  Opium. 

33.  As  to  the  moral  effects  there  is  the  same  diversity  in  the  evidence, 
for  while  a  large  number  of  witnesses  declare  that  the  use  of  the  drug  is 
detrimental  morally,  leading  to  idleness,  inactivity,  weakening  of  control  over 

the  will,  and  bad  habits   generally,  other  witnesses  maintain  that  in  their  note  e. 
experience  these  results  have  not  been  observable. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  positive  testimony  of  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
evil  of  which  they  speak  is  not  displaced  by  the  evidence  of  any  number  of 
witnesses  who  have  not  observed  the  injurious  effects  of  the  drug  on  other 
people.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  opium  habit  obtains  an 
imperious  sway  over  those  who-become  subject  to  it.  It  is  surely  playing 
with  words  to  contend  that  a  mastery  so  powerful  is  not  lowering  to  the 
moral  nature  of  man. 

e     82030.  T 
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8770. 


Social  Effects. 


good 


34.  Violent  crimes  are  not  attributed  to  opium,  but  there  was  a 
deal  of  evidence  that  there  is,  in  the  case  of  the  habitual  consumer,  an 
imperious  craving  for  the  periodical  dose  vs^hich  constantly  leads  him, 
when  he  is  poor,  to  resort  to  petty  thefts  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  opium. 

This  allegation  again  was  denied  by  certain  Grovernment  witnesses,  but  we 
had  no  evidence  that  it  is  the  practice  to  inquire  into  the  original  cause  of 
petty  theft ;  indeed  one  witness  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  not. 


1«,«S8,  4200,  4235, 
12,391-2,  26,770, 
19,331,  27,102, 
23,511,  25,954, 
27,569,28,114 


NOTET. 


5832,  8805,  15,145, 
17,177,  19,032, 
25,522,  2151,  25,9fi0, 
26,613,  and  many 
others. 

12,484,  15,91'.', 
19,228. 


NOTE  U. 


Other  Considerations. 

35.  It  is  universally  admitted,  even  by  pro-opium  witnesses,  that  the 
injurious  effects  of  opium  appear  much  sooner  and  more  markedly  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  than  of  the  rich,  because  the  latter  are  able  to  provide  themselves 
with  abundance  of  good  and  rich  food,  which  appears  to  counteract  the  action 
of  the  opium. 

Nor  s  it  denied  by  pro-opium  witnesses  that  excessive  use  produces  evil 
results  both  physical  and  moral.  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  the 
excessive  use  is  largely  a  matter  of  time,  because  as  soon  as  a  moderate 
dose  fails  in  its  effect,  as  it  usually  does  sooner  or  later,  the  quantity  must  be 
increased. 

The  fact  of  this  tendency  to  increase  the  dose  was  attested  by  the  evidence 
of  a  large  number  of  witnesses  on  both  sides.  The  anti-opium  witnesses  were 
practically  unanimous  on  this  point,  and  were  supported  by  nob  a  few  of  those 
who  defended  the  practice  of  eating  opium.  But  other  pro-opium  witnesses 
denied  this  tendency  to  increase  beyond  a  given  point.  How  this  point  is  to 
be  determined,  except  indeed  by  dangerous  experiment,  was  not  explained. 

The  difficulty  of  discontinuance  or  even  diminution  of  the  habitual  dose 
becomes  greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  period  of  indulgence,  until 
at  last  cessation  becomes  almost  impossible. 


NOTE  V. 


Comparative  Effects  of  Opium  on  Natives  of  Europe  and  of  India. 

36.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  consumption  of  opium  is 
a  matter  of  race,  whether  there  is  any  reason  why  opium  is  consumed  more  in 
the  East  than  in  the  West,  and  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
tolerance  (to  use  the  medical  term)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  of  India. 

The  evidence  presented  to  us  shows  that  if  there  be  any  difference, 
Europeans  possess  greater  tolerance. 


2302-4. 
23,329. 


(»)  Vol.  )I.,p.  314. 
Vol.  II.,  p.  460. 
Vol.  v.,  p.  137. 


(!>)  Vol.  II.,  p.  438. 
Vol.  v.,  p.  138. 


C)  2238,  2589,  2756, 
6921,  11,015,  13,9(-8, 
21,382,21,463,23,308, 
2.3,332,23,456, 25,.''j!il, 
26,434,26,539,27,822, 
4278,  7739,  10,611, 
19,894,  21,297,  and 
21  others. 
C)  8652,  17,246. 
(')  5457,  10,902. 


Indian  Missionary  Opinion. 

37.  In  some  Christian  denominations  in  India  there  is  actual  prohibition,  and 
in  others  a  general  understanding  against  the  admission  into  church  member- 
ship of  converts  who  indulge  in  opium.  This  fact  is  strong  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  opinions  of  the  missionaries  of  those  denominations,  for  it  is 
obviously  not  to  their  interest  to  unduly  restrict  the  number  of  their  converts 
and  it  is  clear  that  they  would  not  do  it  but  for  substantial  reasons. 

Several  memorials  were  foruarded  to  the  Commission  from  missionaries 
and  others  interested  in  mission  work.  Some  of  them  {"■]  expressed  strong  views 
against  the  use  of  opium  and  the  present  opium  system,  these  views  beino- 
supported  by  some  of  Lhe  signatories  appearing  personally  as  witnesses^ 
Other  memorials  {^)  took  a  less  unfavourable  view,  and  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  none  of  those  who  signed  these  latter  memorials  ollered  them- 
selves as  witnesses,  and  consequently  were  not  subjected  to  any  examination 
of  their  views  and  means  of  knowledge. 

Of  the  45  missionaries  and  others  closely  associated  with  them  who  appeared 
before  us  as  witnesses,  and  submitted  to  the  test  of  cross-examination  41  C') 
condemned  the  use  of  opium,  two  ('')  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  neutral 
or  indefinite  positions,  and  two  others,  (")  one  of  whom  declared  himself 
an  "  abolitionist  on  purely  moral  grounds,"  .to  some  extent  defended  or  at 
least  extenuated  the  use  of  opium. 

Scr  also  Vol.  I.  Q.  26. 
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Recommendation  as  to  the  Prohibition  or  Restriction  of  the  G-eneral 

Use  of  Opium. 

38.  Tlie  balance  of  evidence  shows  that  the  non-medical  use  of  opium  is 
usually  injurious  to  the  consumer,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  much  may  be 
done  to  discourage  the  common  use  of  the  drug. 

The  Minutes  of  Evidence  contain  a  large  body  of  testimony  showing  that  note  v.  v. 
prohibition  or  restriction  would  be  approved  by  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
many  parts  of  India.     More  than  a  hundred  witnesses  (three-fourths  of  whom 
were  natives  of  India)  were  in  favour  of  prohibition,  in  addition  to  a  number 
of  others  who  desired  some  form  of  restriction,  short  of  prohibition. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  further  restriction  propounded  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  appear  to  me  greatly  exaggerated. 

It  is  contended  that,  were  further  restriction  attempted,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, except  in  the  large  towns,  to  find  persons  to  whom  the  sale  for  medicinal 
purposes  could  be  entrusted.     But  the  present  regulations  authorise  the  issue  Voi.  ii.,  pp.  427 
of  druggist's  and  elector's  licenses,  and  these  are  granted  to  hakims  and  vaids  ^"'^'"'^• 
practising  eastern  systems  of  medicine.     In   Bengal  alone,   1,264  of  these  voi.  11.,  p.  429. 
licenses  were  issued  in  1892-3. 

As  the  people  of  India  are  in  the  main  abstainers  from  the  drug,  and  its 
consumption  is  not  general,  except  in  certain  districts,  some  form  of  local 
veto  on  the  common  sale,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  adopted.  Ifc  might  also  with 
great  advantage  and  with  popular  approval  be  made  applicable  to  alcohol. 

I  would  further  recommend  a  change  of  system  by  which  the  present 
opium  contractors  or  vendors,  who  profit  directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  opium  they  sell,  should  be  replaced  by  official  vendors,  with  fixed  salaries. 

So  far  from  having  any  inducement  to  push  the  sale  of  the  drug  they 
should  be  directed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  discourage  tbe  non-medicinal  use, 
and  regulations  should  be  laid  down  authorising  them  to  refuse  to  supply 
persons  whose  relatives  or  friends  complain  that  it  is  improperly  used.  All 
opium  sold  should  be  labelled  "  Poison,"  as  in  England,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  caution,  printed  in  the  vernacular  and  in  English,  against  its  use 
for  non-medicj,l  purposes.  These  official  vendors  would  usually  be  natives  of 
India,  on  moderate  salaries.  They  should  be  located  in  places  suitable 
for  supplying  the  legitimate  medicinal  requirements  of  the  people  and  be 
vigilantly  supervised. 

The  alterations  suggested,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
important  step  towards  the  reduction  of  the  consumption. 

Recommendation  as  to  Prohibition  of  Opium  Smoking. 


,228, 
,288,  28,025,  4448, 


39.  Althouo-h  very  diverse  views  were  laid  before  the  Commission  as  to  the  2761,3510,4921, 
habitual  use  of  opium  by  eating  and  drinking,  there  was  a  striking  consensus  of  6.341;  10,^840"!  u^s 
disapproval  of  smoking  as  an  injurious  and  degrading  practice.  Not  only  ^W  19,594, 
did  the  anti-opium  witnesses  attribute  the  v.^orst  efi"ects  of  opium  to  the  habit  25,'288,'  281025! 
of  smoking,  but  practically  the  whole  of  the  witnesses  who  justified  or  H'lU'llilf 
palliated  the  practice  of  habitually  eating  moderate  quantities  emphatically  i4;4i6!  leioog! 
condemned  smoking  in  all  its  forms,  as  being  unquestionably  injurious  and  ]^^J;^^ 
pernicious,  and  constituting  a  low  and  vicious  habit.  26,057, 21,370. 

Most  of  these  pro-opium  witnesses  were  in  favour  of  further  reduction  of 
the  facilities  for  smoking,  and  some  of  them  approved  of  its  total  prohibition 

Surgeon  Lieut.-Colonel  Crombie  said  : 


3529. 


"  I  think  there  is  a  consensus   of  opinion  among  all,  including   opium-smokers   themselves,  that 
"  the  chandu  and  madak  manufactures  should  be  abolished." 

The  Hon.  A.  Oadell,  member  of  the  Revenue  Board,  North- West  Provinces 
and  Oudh,  while  approving  of  opium  eating,  said  :~  19,097. 

"  Opium  smokers  are,  if  belonging  to   the  upper  cliisses,   debauchees,  and  if  belonging  to  the   19,098. 
"   lower   classes    disreputable   persons,   with   a  tendency  to   crime,  caused  not  by  any  tendency  of 
"  oDium  in  that  direction,  but  by  the  irresi.'ftible  character  of  the  vice  and  by  the  necessity  felt  to 
"  o-ratify  a  vice  which  is  an  expensive  one.  .  ......     -J'here  is  also  a  general  feeling 

"  among  the  more  respectable  classes  against  opium  smoking. 

n     TVT  J.    -nr  notf,  w. 
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40.  Regarding  the  evidence  on  this  particular  subject  as  remarkably  dis- 
tinctive in  its  unanimity  and  conclusiveness,  I  consider  that  nothing  short  of 
absolute  prohibition  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  only 
j)roper  action  of  the  Government  in  accordance  with  public  opinion  should 
clearly  be — 

I.  To  discontinue  all  licenses  in  respect  to  preparations  of  opium  for  smoking 

II.  To  make  unlawful — 

(a)  the  manufacture,   sale,  purchase,   or  possession   of  chandu,   madak, 

and  other  preparations  of  opium  for  smoking  purposes  ; 

(b)  the  manufacture,  sale,   purchase,  or  possession   of  materials,  utensils, 

or  apparatus  for  making  or  smoking  such  preparations  of  opium ; 

(c)  the  association  of  two  or  more  persons  at  any  place  for  the  purpose 

of  smoking  opium  or  any  such  preparations. 

The  administration  and  enforcement  of  such  a  law  prescribing  proper 
penalties  for  breaches  thereof  ought  to  be  easy  and  effectual,  for  the  evidence 
of  any  actual  offence  must  be  readily  obtainable. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  a  prohibitory  measure  of  this  character 
would  open  the  way  to  inquisitorial  and  domiciliary  visits  by  the  police,  and 
their  possible  bribery  by  the  more  influential  and  wealthy  opium  smokers. 
But  the  existing  law  is  similarly  open  to  be  used  in  an  objectionable  way,  and 
absolute  prohibition,  is  not  liable  to  any  greater  objections  than  those  which 
apply  to  more  partial  and  inadequate  measures  of  repression. 

Burma. 

41.  The  case  of  Burma  is  exceptional  and  must  be  referred  to  separately. 
Most  of  the  British  oflBcials  in   Burma  have  frankly  recognised  the  evil 

6658, 6691, 6777-8,     efFects  of  the  consumption  of  opium  in  that  country,  as  well  as  the  practically 
7585, 8341-2.  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Burmese  people  against  its  public  sale,  and  notwith- 

standing serious  revenue  considerations,  have  strongly  advised  restriction  or 
prohibition.     The  Government  of  India  has  yielded  slowly  and  apparently 
with  reluctance  to  the  advice  given  by  its  own  officers    in  Burma,  and  to 
representations  made  from  Great  Britain.     New  regulations   came  into  force 
.,  p.     ,pp.     -,..  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  January  1894.     As  a  general  rule  the  possession  of  opium,  except 
for  medical  purposes,  is  now  forbidden  to  Burmans.     This  rule  is  absolute  in 
Upper  Burma.     In  Lower  Burma  natives  wore  allo\Yed  some  months  during 
which  they  might  register  themselves  as  consumers,  and  thus  become  entitled 
to  purchase  opium.     The  desire  of  the  authorities  in  Burma  that  registration 
voi!'ir."p!'537, par.5.  should  be  Hiado  compulsoiy  for  foreigners  as  well  as  for  Burmans   ought,  in 
yoi.ii.,p.545,par.26.  my  opiniou,  to  be  acceded  to.     In   some  districts  the  sale   of  the   drug  to 
23V24. '''    ■'""**  foreigners  and  registered  Burmans  is  still  m  the  hands  of  farmers.     In  other 
districts  a  system  of  retail  sale  by  official  vendors  is  being  tried.     This  will,  I 
think,  be  found  to  be  a  distinct  improvement  upon  the  old  system  of  licensed 
shops.     In   every  other  practical  way  the  consumption   of  opium   should  be 
restricted  to  the  legitimate  medical  requirements  of  the  people. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  m  speaking  of  the  special  measures  which  had  been 
taken  to  check   the  consumption  of  opium  in  provinces  where  its   use   was 

jiog.  believed  to  be  excessive  (including  Burma),  said,  "  I  am  not  at  all  sure  now 

"  that  those  measures  have  not  been  carried  too   far,  but  the}^  have  been 
"  adopted  to  a  great  extent  in  deference  to  English  puljlic  opinion." 

The  whole  history  of  the  sale  of  the  drug  in  Burma  under  British  rule ;  of 
the  protests  of  the  people  of  that  country  against  it ;  and  of  the  reluctance  of 

Vol.  II.,  p.  650,  par.  7.  ^'^^  Indian  Government  to  listen  to  their  entreaties,  furnishes,  in  my  opinion, 
most  powerful  testimony  to  the  need  and  10  the  value  of  the  expression  of 
English  public  opinion  in  these  matters. 

The  Burmans  are  clearly  entitled  to  demand  that  their  wishes  should  be 
respected,  and  their  right  to  the  protection  they  have  so  long  asked  for  should 
be  fully  recognised. 

Malwa  Opium. 

42.  The  term  Malwa  Opium  is  employed  to  describe  the  opium  produced  in 
the  Native  States  in  the  west  of  In:lia,  either  for  consumption  in  India  or 
export  from  the  ]iort  of  Bombay. 


6659,  8021. 


BEPOBT. 
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A  great  part  of  this  opium  is  produced  in  the  ill-defined  tract  of  land  known 
as  Malwa,  comprising  several  Native  States,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which 
are  said  to  be  specially  favourable  to  the  growth  of  poppy. 

The  extension  of  British  territory  in  India  has  been  so  managed  as  to  out 
ofi"  the  poppy-growing  States  from  communication  with  the  sea ;  and  the 
transit  of  opium  through  British  territory  has  been  prohibited,  except  under 
an  elaborate  arrangement  of  passes,  granted  by  British  officers  on  payment  of 
a  heavy  duty,  and  by  certain  duly  authorised  routes.  This  pass  duty  is  not 
the  subject  of  any  agreements  or  treaty  stipulations,  but  is  imposed  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  paramount  power.  It  was  fixed  on  the  1st  October  Voi.  ii.,  p.  347. 
L862  at  B,s.  600 ;  was  raised  on  the  16th  July  1877  to  Rs.  650 ;  on  tne 
15th  September  1379  to  Es.  700  ;  on  the  28fch  June  1882  it  was  reduced  to 
Rs.  650 ;  on  the  5th  July  1890  further  reduced  to  Rs.  600 ;  and  on  the 
1894  was  raised  to  Rs.  650.  The  amounts  realised  from  this 
source,  together  with  the  quantity  of  opium,  are  as  follows  : — 


Averaote  of  3  Years. 


1883-84  to  1885-86 
1890-91  to  1892-93 


Kx. 


2,498,465 
1,753,110 


Chests. 


Duty  per  Chest. 
Rs. 


41,008 
32,510 


650 
600 


Vol.  II.,  pp.  342  and 
347. 


These  figures  are  in  part  taken  from  a  table  which  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  II.,  p.  347,  which  shows  that  while  the  quantity  of  opium  exported  from 
Bombay  has  been  considerably  declining,  that  which  is  diverted  for  local 
consumption  has  been  somewhat  increasing. 


The  Native  States. 

43.  No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  treaties 
and  agreements  made  in  regard  to  opium  with  the  numerous  Native  States. 
They  are  described  in  App.  X.,  Vol.  II.  By  pressure,  which  they  were  not 
in  a  position  to  resist,  most  of  these  States  have  been  induced  to  consent  to 
arrangements  the  aim  of  which  has  been  to  safeguard  and  increase  the 
revenue  which  the  Bast  India  Company  and  the  Indian  Government  have 
obtained  from  opium.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  rulers 
of  Native  States  shall  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  so  regulate 
the  traffic  in  opium  as  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  State  at  the  expense  of 
their  subjects.  There  is  no  evidence  that  in  any  of  these  States  compensation 
has  ever  been  given  to  cultivators  or  traders  whose  interests  have  been 
interfered  with. 

44.  As  to  the  power  to  stop  the  transit  of  opium  through  British  territory. 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin  said,  "  Of  course  you  can  prohibit  the  export."     Sir  D.  M.  1543. 

Barbour  said,  "  I  think  the  export  to  China  could  practically  be  stopped,"  but  2082. 

he  was  confident  smuggling  into  British  territory  could  not.     The  Hon.  W. 

Lee  "Warner,  in  his  memorandum,  lays  down  that  "interference  with   the  Voi. iv.,  p. 49.5. 

"  internal  affairs  of  Native    States   has  been  justified   in   the   past,    either 

"  (a.)  when  adopted  in  the  interests  of  the  states,  or  (6.)  when  adopted  in 

•'  the  interests  of  the  British  Government."     He  marshals  instances  "  under 

class  (a.)"  into  six  recognised  grounds,  including  "  (vi.)  to  check    offences 

"  ao-ainst  natural  law  or  public  morality."     The  suppression  of  seizing  people 

for  "sorcery,  and  abolition  of  suttee,  are  given  as  instances.*     Mr.    Warner 

holds  that  opium  does  not  come  under  any  of  these  heads.     Colonel  Trevor, 

agent  to  the  Governor -G-eneral,  Rajputana,  was  asked,  "would  not  it  be  an  20,794,20,839. 


*  In  India,  as  elsewhere,  officials  are  too  much  clisposwl  to  dread  reforms  and  innovations.  The 
case  of  suttee  affords  an  illustration.  Hunter,  in  his  Indian  Empire,  page  475,  says  :  "  In  spi(e  of 
"  strenuous  opposition,  both  from  Europeans  and  natives,  Lord  W.  Bentinck  carried  a  Eegulation 
»  in  Council  on  the  4th  of  December  1829,  by  which  all  who  abetted  suttee  were  declared  guilty 
"  of  culpable  homicide."  Hunter  also  refers  to  other  reforms  which  "  were  distasteful  to  the 
"  covenanted  service,  aad  to  the  offloers  of  the  Arm  v."  and  adds  thit  Lord  Bentinck  "was 
"  supported  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  by  the  Whig  Grovernment  at  home." 
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"  injustice  not  to  allow  "  the  produce  of  the  States  to  be  transmitted  through 
British  territory,  and  replied,  "  I  do  not  quite  see  that.  If  you  think  a  thing 
"  is  bad,  you  are  not  bound  to  give  a  passage  through  your  territory." 

Vofiv      117  ^^-  Certain    Native    States,    including     such    important  ones   as   Indore, 

22,935.  '  Baroda,  and  Bhopal,  consider  that  interference  or  prohibition  in  regard  to 

opium  would  be  outside,  or  contrary  to,  treaty  engagements.     Some  of  the 

Sikh  States,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  different  position.  General  Sardar 
16,265.  Ratan  Singh,    of   the  Jind   State,  said,  "if  the  Grovernment  prohibits  the 

"  use  of  opium  in  British  territory,  similar  orders  could  be  issued  in  the 
^®'^"-  "  Jind  State."     He  was  not  sure  whether  such  a  thing  would  be  viewed  as 

interference.  Lala  Dewa  Singh,  of  the  I^abha  State,  was  asked  what  com- 
^^'^^^-  pensation,  if  any,  His  Highness'  State  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  in  the  event 

of  prohibition,  and  replied  "  As    the  prohibition  is  entirely  beneficial  to  the 

"  people,  this  State  does  not  wish  for  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  revenue 
1M72.  "  resulting  from  such  prohibition."     Pandit  Sarup  Narian,  of  the  Faridkot 

State,  gave  a  similar  answer. 

46.  The  fact  that  in  the  face  of  a  greater  falling  off  in  the  supplies 
of  Malwa  opium  than  of  Bengal  opium  the  Indian  Government  has,  since 
the  visit  of  the  Commission,  materially  increased  the  payment  to  the 
Bengal  cultivator  and  put  an  additional  burden  of  duty  on  the  Malwa 
produce,  shows  more  clearly  than  any  official  evidence  that  the  right  of 
dealing  at  will  with  the  export  trade,  Native  as  well  as  British,  is  quietly 
claimed  and  exercised  by  the  paramount  government. 

47.  It  is  not  possible  to  treat  the  suggested  claims  for  compensation  placed 
before  the  Commission  seriously.  Though  compiled  at  the  instance  of  the 
Indian  Government  and  revised  by  its  political  officers,  they  neither  deserve 
respect  nor  criticism.  A  few  illustrations  must  suffice.  The  Tonk  State  in 
claiming  Es.  132,900  for  loss  of  land  revenue,  Rs.  59,919  for  Customs  revenue, 
and  Rs.  94,600  for  traders'  profits,  claims  Rs.  104,030  for  compensation  for 

Vol.  IV.,  p.  394.  money  lenders  !  One  item  in  Colonel  Abbott's  summary  is,  "  extra  expense  of 
"  living  on  account  of  great  rise  in  price  of  opium"  Rs.  489,873. 

In  the  State  of  Bundi,  the  average  out-turn  for  the  12  years  ending  1892-3 

2o>922.  ig  given   at  1,007  maunds  ;  for  the  last  half  of  that  period  at  371  maunds. 

(In  the  last  year  it  was    only  93  maunds.)     Yet   compensation  is  claimed 

20,945.  for   an    annual    trade   of   2,000  maunds,    and    Colonel  Abbott   reports  that 

Vol. IV., p.  395.  the  "Political  officer,  Lieut. -Colonel  Thornton  .  .  .  considers  the 
"  Durbar's  estimate  of  the  losses,  direct  and  indirect,  both  to  itself  and  its 
"  subjects,  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  under  existing 
"  circumstances." 

In  the  Central  Provinces,  Sailana  claimed  Rs.  160,475  for  land  revenue. 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  407.         Lieut.-Colonel    Robertson   estimates  it  at    Rs.   60,000.       The  State   claims 

Rs.  128,380  for  cultivators.  He  reduces  this  to  Rs.  40,000.  Of  Mulfchan  the 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  407.         same  officer  writes,  "  Losses  bo  cultivators  and  traders  were  not  given  by  the 

"  State,  they  were  assum.ed  by  me." 

It  is  clear  that  the  evidence  thus  brought  before  us  can  be  of  no 
assistance  if  claims  in  equity  should  be  seriously  advanced  by  these  States. 

Conclusions. 

48.  The  form  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the  Commission  makes  it 
difficult  to  give  categorical  answers,  but  in  reference  to  the  paragraphs  thereon 
I  reply ; — 

L- — (a.)  That  the  growth  of  the  poppy  and  manufacture  and  sale  of  opium 
in  British  India  should  be  prohibited,  except  for  medical  purposes. 
{b.)  Such  prohibition  should  not  be  forcibly  imposed  on  the  Native 
States,  but  the  example  of  the  British  Government  should  be  supported 
by  such  influence  as  may  legitimately  be  employed. 

II.  The  existing  arrangements  with  the  Native  States  in  respect  to  the 
transit  of  opium  throui!,h  British  territory  depend  absolutely  on  the 
will  of  the  paramount  power,  and  appear  to  have  been  dominated 
throughout  by  the  financial  policy  of  British  India.  When  the 
Chinese  trade  from  British  India  has  been  brought  to  an  end  as  I 
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hold  it  certainly  should  be,  and  when  licenses  to  cultivate  are  no 
longer  granted,  licenses  for  the  transit  of  opium   through   British 

territory  may  justly  be  withheld.*      There  is  no  legal  claim  for 
compensation.     ,Any  equitable   claims  must  be  tested   by  further 
inquiry  and  reliable  evidence. 
III. — {a.)  There  is  no  precedent  for  compensation  to  landlords  or  cultivators 
on  the  termination  of  opium  cultivation,  and   there  would  be  no 
claim  for  compensation  for  withholding  further  licenses. 
(&.)  Adequate  information  was  not  placed  before  us  as  to  the  cost  of 
additional   preventive   measures,  but  the   general  statements   that 
were  made  appear  greatly  exaggerated, 
(c.)  The    revenue  derivable    from    opium   has  been    for    some  years  note  x. 
declining,  and  can  no  longer  be  safely  relied  upon.     (See  Note  X.) 
IV.  It  is  desirable  to  replace  the  present  opium  contractors  and  vendors  by 
official  vendors,  with  instructions  and  discretion  to  restrict  the  sale. 
I  recommend  the  entire  prohibition  of  smoking. 
V.  The  consumption  of  opium  obtains  more  or  less  extensively  amongst  the 
races  and  in  the  localities  most  fully  represented  before  the  Commission. 
Little  or  no  evidence  was  tendered  from  large  districts  where  its 
non-medical  use  is  little  known.     It  is  clear  that  the  opium  habit  so 
far  from  being  common  amongst  the  people  generally  is  relatively 
exceptional   in    British   India.      It   is    a   vice  in  Calcutta  and  the 
large  towns,  but  certainly  not  of  the  majority  of  the  populations. 
It  is  common  amongst  the  Rajputs  and  to  a  less  extent  the   Sikhs, 
but  the  sweeping  statements  made  as  to  its  universal  use  by  them 
are  quite  untenable.      Women  are  seldom  addicted  to  the  habit. 
The  moral  effect  is  hurtful  in  tarnishing  and  weakening  the  will  power 
of  the  user  :  tlie  physical  effect  is  generally  injurious  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  taken  and  to  the  inability  of  the  consumer  to  protect 
himself  against  it  by  plenty  of  good  food. 

YX. fa.)  The  people  of  India  do  not,  so  far  as  regards  the  greater  part  of 

that  country,  regard  the  use  of  opium  for  non-medical  purposes 
favourably. 
(5.)  The  people  of  India  maintain  that  they  are  already  taxed  to  the 
very  limit  of  their  ability,  and  that  they  are  unable  and  unwilling 
to  submit  to  any  additional  burdens. 

Serious  consideration  should  promptly  be  given  to  the  question  of  reducing 
the  expenditure  now  borne  by  the  people  of  India. 

49.  In  these  pages  I  have  given  my  conclusions  on  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  Commission"  As  stated  in  a  Memorandum  accompanying  this  Dissent, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  whole  of  the  facts  were  presented  to  us  with  the 
impartiality  and  completeness  due  to  such  an  inquiry.  The  Report  adopted 
by  my  colleagues  appears  to  me  to  partake  more  of  the  character  of  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  opium  trade  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the 
present  Government  of  India,  than  of  a  judicial  pronouncement  on  the  immediate 
questions  submitted  to  us.  On  this  ground  also,  as  well  as  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  I  am  unable  to  join  in  it. 

50.  One  of  the  last  paragraphs  in  the  Report  (No.  274)  refers  to  me,  and 
includes  the  following  sentence  : — "  We  regret  that  in  the  discussions  which 
"  took  place  during  the  preparation  of  our  Report  we  were  not  placed  in 
"  possession  of  the  views  of  our  colleague." 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  from  myself,  a  copy  of  which  nute  z. 
is  appended,  that  I  was  distinctly  precluded  by  him  from  taking  part  in 
the  discussions  referred  to.  At  the  first  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission I  referred  to  my  letter,  and  to  Lord  Brassey's  desire  that  I  should 
refrain  from  discussion.  Lord  Brassey  intimated  that  I  had  correctly  stated 
his  wishes.  I  do  not  therefore  understand  the  propriety  of  this  reflection, 
by  the  majority,  on  the  course  which  I  took  at  the  Chairman's  direct  instance 
and  request,  with  the  concurrence  of  four  other  colleagues. 

18th  MarchJL895. HENRY  J.  WILSON. 

~  *  Legitimate  medical  requirements  are  not  here  alluded  to. 
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B.— NOTES  TO  MR.  WILSON'S  DISSENT. 


Hansard, 
vol.  C8, 
p.  380. 


Hansard, 
vol.  (;8, 
p.  382. 


Note  A.  to  par.  2. — Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (30th  June  1893)  which  led  to  the 
Appointment  of  the  Commission. 

"  That  having  regard  to  the  strong  objections  urged 

"  on  moral  grounds  to  the  system  by  which  the  Indian 

"  Opium  Revenue  is  raised,  this  House  presses  on 

"  the  Government  of  India  to  continue  their  policy  of 

"  greatly    diminishing   the    cultivatiou    of  the  poppy 

"  and  the  production  and  sale  of  opium,  and  desires 

"  that  an  humble    address  ma}'  be  presented  to  Her 

"  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Eoyal 

"  Commission  to  report  as  to  : — 

"  1.  Whether  the  growth  of  the  poppy  and  manufac- 
"  tnre   and   sale   of    opium  in   British   India 
"  should  be  prohibited  except  for  medical  pur- 
"  poses,  and  whether  such  prohibition  could 
"  be  extended  to  the  Native  States. 
"2.  The  nature  of  the  existing  arrangements  with 
"  the  Native  States  in  respect  of  the  transit  of 
"  opium    through   British   territory,   and    on 
"  what    terms,   if    any,   these    arrangements 
"  could  be  with  justice  terminated. 
"  3.  The  effect  on  the  finances  of  India  of  the  pro- 
"  hibition  of  the    sale   and   export   of  opium 
"  taking  into  consideration  (a)  the  amount  of 
"  compensation  payable  ;  (b)   the  cost  of  the 
"  necessary  preventive  measures  ;  (c)  the  loss 
"  of  revenue. 
"  4.  Whether  any  change  short  of  total  prohibition 
"  should  bo  made  in   the  system  at  present 
"  followed  for  regulating  and  restricting  the 
"  opium    traffic    and    for  raising  a    revenue 
"  therefrom. 
"  5.  The  consumption  of  opium  by  the  different  races 
•'  and  in  the   difi'erent  districts  of  India,  and 
"  the  effect  of  such  consumption  on  the  moral 
■'  and  physical  condition  of  the  people. 
"  C.  The  disposition  of  the  people  of  India  in  regard 
"  to  (f()  the  use  of  opium  for  non-medical  pur- 
"  poses  ;  (b)  their  willingness  to  bear  in  whole 
"  or  in  part  the  cost  of  prohibitive  measures." 

NoTiS  B.  to  par.  5. — Official  Opinion  of  Opium. 

Lietit.-Colunel  James  Tod,  political  agent  to  the 
Western  Kajput  States,  in  liis  work  on  the  "Annals 
"  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan,"  written  in  1820, 
published  in  1832,  writes  :  — 

"  This  pernicious  plant  has  robbed  the  Rajput  of  half 
"  his  virtues.     (Yol.  I.,  p.  644.)     .     .     . 

"  This  drug,  which  has  tended  more  to  the  physical 
"  and  moral  degradation  of  the  inhabitants  than  the 
"  combined  influences  of  pestilence  and  war."  (Vol. 
II.,  p.  630.) 

"  Execrable  and  demoralising  plant  "  (poppy).  (Vol. 
II.,  p.  634 ) 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bruce,  superintendent  of  the  tea  planta- 
tions in  Assam  (prior  to  1840),  refers  to  opium  as  tho — 

"  Dreadful  plague  which  has  depopulated  this  beauti- 
"  ful  country     .     . 

"  This  vile  drug  has  kept  and  does  now  keep  down 
"  the  population     .     .     . 

"  Few  but  those  who  have  resided  long  in  this  un- 
"  happy  country  know  the  dreadful  and  immoral 
"  effects  which  tho  use  of  opium  produces  on  the 
"  native." 

Mr.  A.  Syni,  11  years  in  the  opium  district  of 
Gorakhpur,  and  for  a  time  in  charge  of  the  opium 
agency  there,  wrote  in  1810  : — 

"  Tht  health  and  morals  of  the  people  suffer  from  the 
"  production  of  opium.  Wherever  opium  is  grown  it  is 
"  eaten,  and  the  more  it  is  grown  the  more  it  is  eaten, 
"  .  .  .  its  pernicious  efl'ects  are  visible  on  the  popula- 
"  tion  of  the  opium  districts,  particularly  in  theneigh- 
"  bonrhood  of  the  depots  .  .  One  opium  cultivator 
"  demoralises  a  whole  village." 


A  resolution  by  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  1881  — 

"  Ordered  that  the  following  letter  be  addressed  to 
"  the  Government  of  India: — 

"  .  .  .on  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  per- 
"  mitting  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  Sind.     .     .    . 

"  III.  I  am  at  the  same  time  to  state  that  thiti 
"  Government  consider  there  are  very  strong  objections 
"  to  the  introduction  of  an  industry  so  demoralising  in 
"  its  tendency  as  opium  cultivation  and  manufacture 
' '  into  a  province  where  it  is  at  present  unknown.  .  .  . 
"  It  has  already  been  tried  in  Gujarat,  and  the  result 
"  was  widespread  corruption  and  demoralisation. 

"  At  present  the  consumption  of  opium  in  this 
"  Presidency  is  very  limited,  but  if  the  cultivation  of 
"  opium  and  manufacture  of  opium  were  permitted, 
"  every  village  might  have  its  opium  shop,  and  every 
"  cultivator  might  contract  the  habit  of  eating  a  drug 
"  which  is  said  to  degrade  and  demoralise  those  who 
"  become  addicted  to  it.  On  the  ground  of  public 
"  morality,  therefore,  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in 
"  Council  would  strongly  deprecate  the  grant  of 
"  permission  to  cultivate  the  poppy  in  Sind,  or  in  any 
"  other  part  of  this  Presidency." 


Note  C.  to  par.  6. — Short  Description  of  the 
(tROwtiiofPoppt  AS  it  affects  the  Individual 
Rtot. 

[The  figures  are  not  the  same  as  in  par.  6,  because 
there  tho  agencies  are  dealt  with  together,  and  here 
separately.] 

In  the  Benares  Agency. 

In  the  month  of  September  he  proceeds  to  the 
hc'.id-quarters  or  weighir.ent  place  of  the  district  in 
which  he  lives,  a  distance,  on  the  averajje,  of  about  q.  29m. 
20  miles,  to  receive  license  to  cultivate  a  specified 
plot  for  the  growth  of  the  poppy,  the  plot  being 
usually  only  a  small  portion  of  his  farm  or  holding, 
averaging  -61  of  a  bigah,  equal  to  '38  of  an  acre,  or 
1,839  square  yards.  He  receives  at  the  same  time 
the  fir.^t  advance  of  Rs.  3-66  (or,  talking  the  rupee  at  ii.,p.  320. 
13rf.,  3s.  Whd.),  being  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  6  per  bi'^ha. 
Returning  home,  he  prepares  his  ground  and  sows  the 
poppy  seed. 

When  the  crop  is  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  he  ii.,  320. 
sometimes,  not  always,  gets  a  further  advance,  not 
exceeding  Rs.  1-22,  or  1.?.  Z^d.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
Rs.  2  per  bigha.  In  February  or  INIarch  when  the 
.seed  capsules  or  heads  are  formed,  he  lances  or  slits 
them,  and  carefully  scrapes  oft'  the  exuding  juice  or 
opium,  which  is  preserved  in  earthen  pots  until  April. 
when  he  np-f.'n  tr.-vels  with  it  to  the  weighment 
place,  where  lie  delivers  11  to  the  officials  of  the  Opium 
Department. 

The  average  weight  received  from  each  cultivator 
is  2  •  77  seers,  or  5  lbs.  11  ■  17  ozs.,  and  the  payment  on 
account  which  lie  then  receives  averages,  .■say,  Rs  7 '93, 
or  8«.  I'l. 

The  opium  is  then  forwarded  to  to  the  factory  at 
Patna,  in  the  case  of  the  Beh.nr  Agency,  or  to  Ghazipnr 
in  the  ease  of  the  Benares  Agency.  The  "  consist- 
ence "  or  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  opium  is  there 
ascertained.  An  account  is  made  out,  and  in  July  or 
August  the  cultivator,  travelling  .'igain  as  it  appears 
to  the  v.'eighment  place,  receives  the  balance  due  to 
him,  averaging,  say,  Rs.  r06,  or  \s.  \\d.,  the  price 
being  calculated  at  the  rate  of  5  R,«.  per  seer,  equal 
to  2s.  Aid.  per  lb.  :i,v.  for  opium  of  70  (iegrees  of 
"  consistence."  A  somewhat  higher  or  lower  price 
will  be  paid  in  case  it  contains  more  or  less  than 
30  per  cent,  of  water.  The  total  average  amount  paid 
to  each  ryot  for  opium  is  lo«. 
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par.  10, 

par.  14. 
pur.  15. 


In  the  Pallia  Agency. 

In  the  Bihar  or  Patna  Agency  the  ryot  is  in  u 
worse  position.  He  has  to  deliver  his  opium  with 
5  per  cent,  less  moisture.  Other  arrangements  of  the 
Agency  are  less  favourable  to  him.  The  land  is  less 
productive.  The  total  amount  of  opium  he  weighs  in 
is  only  4  lbs.  1 1  •  70  ozs.,  for  which  he  receives  only 
12*.  5Jrf. 

Yoi.v.,p.f,.  ]sj^.j,jj    j)_     ^   pj,j.    7.  _  Extract     feom     Corre- 
spondence    ON    TUB     AUMINISTRATION    OF   TUB 

Opium  Department. 

"  The  railways  and  other  means  of  communication 
"  which  Lave  been  opened  out,  and.  the  ever  growing 

demands  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  have  com- 
"  pletely  changed  the  state  of  affairs.  Opium  has  lost 
"  its  place  as  the  most  lucrative  crop  a  cultivator  can 

grow TheBoardareof  opinion  that  much 

"  may  be  done  to  improve  the  popularity  of  the  opium 
"  cultivation.  ....  In  conclusion  I  am  to  state 
"  that  the  policy  the  Board  would  recommend  may 
"  briefly  be  summarised  as  follow: — I.  An  adequate 
"  price  to  be  paid  for  crude  opium,  to  be  settled  from 
"  time  to  time  with  reference  to  the  competition  of 

"  other  crops IV.  Adequate  salaries  to  be 

"  paid  to  the  native  establishment  and  the  abolition  of 
"  all  illegal  gratification  strictly  enforced." 

(Letter  from  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  Lower  Provinces,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  19th  January  1884.) 


KoTE  E.  to  par.  7. — On  Difficulty  of  maintaining 
Poppy  Cultivation. 

Mr.  Kemble,  opium  agent,  of  Bihar,  in  his  Annual 
Report  of  the  Agency  for  the  year  1890-91,  says  : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  since  the  opening  of  the 
"  Bengal  and  North-Western  Railway  the  difficulty  of 
"  maintaining  the  cultivation  of  such  a  delicate  crop 
' '  as  poppy  has  largely  increased."     (Par.  7.) 

He  adds  that  competition  of  other  crops 

"is  becoming  so  keen  that  our  department  now  have 
"  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  position."     (Par.  8.) 

Mr.  Rivett-Carnac,  opium  agent,  Benares,  in  his 
Annual  Report  for  1890-91,  speaks  of  certain  districts 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  popular,  but  of 
others  where  the  cultivators  have  "  for  the  present 
"  lost  heart,"  and  of  other  cultivators  as  "  gradually 
"  withdrawing  from  the  industry."     (Par.  6.) 

Similarly  in  his  Report  for  the  year  1891-92,  Mr. 
Kemble  (Bihar)  says  : — 

"  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  disinclination  gener- 

"  ally  of  the   cultivators  to  take  advances 

' '  The  other  main  cause  which  tended  to  reduce  the 
"  settlements  was  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  lands 
"  for  our  cultivation,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
"  other  crops."     (Par.  8.) 

He  quotes  Mr.  Christian,  an  officer  of  long  experi- 
ence, as  saying : — 

"The  good  lands  are  no  longer  under  the  poppy 
"  cultivation,  but  have  either  gone  to  indigo  or  other 
"  bettei'  paying  crops.  The  crops  that  are  competing 
"  with  poppy,  in  fact,  I  ought  to  say,  that  have 
"  swamped  and  overcome  it,  are  tobacco,  potato,  haldi, 
"  chillies,  and  other  garden  produce."     (Par.  9.) 

In  his  Report  for  1891-92  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  again 
discut-ses  the  competition  of  other  crops,  but  takes  a 
less  gloomy  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  opium 
department,  than  his  colleague,  Mr.  Kemble. 

Note  F.  to  par.  8. — Official    Inquiries  on  Com- 
plaints   OF    Compulsion  (or   Persuasion)  in 

REGARD   to    the    CULTIVATION    OP   PoPPY. 

j2.„  In  the  first  case  referred  to  by   Mr.  Forbes,  Mr. 

'    "  Lyon,  settlement    officer,  had  reported    that  certain 

officers  had  been  bringing  pressure  to  bear, 
e     82030. 


A  deputy  magistrate,  Maiilvi  Sycd  Ali  Hosain,  who   Vol.  v., 
WHS  directed  to  make  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  gives   '*•'''• 
the  statements  of  a  number  of  ryots. 

"  Bansi  Mahton  states:  My  brother  is  khattahdar  of 
"  this  village.  His  name  is  Tulsi  .  ...  the 
"  former  zilladar  (since  transferred)  induced  us  to 
"  cultivate  poppy,  and  told  us  to  try  for  this  year.  The 
"  land  is  net  capable  of  producing  opium  ....  he 
"  (the   zilladar)    took  my    brother  to    Hajipur ;    my 

brother  was  unwilling  to  go,  and  he  said  that  we 
"  would  not  grow  opium  ....  He  (the  zilladar) 
"  did  not  threaten  us  with  punishment  if  we  did  not 
"  grow,  but  he  pressed  us  to  do  so  by  taking  my 
"  brother  to  Hajipur  for  receiving  dadni  (advance)." 

Shaik  Hitlayat  Ali,  says  that  the  Zilladar  Rheda 
Bux— 

"  Insisted  Tulsi  to  receive  dadni  (advance  for  poppy) 
"  ■  '  ■  '  he  stayed  three  or  four  days  to  persuade 
"  us  to  grow  opium  ....  he  did  not  beat  any  of 
"lis  ...  .  his  fault  was  to  compel  khattahdar 
"  to  receive  advances,  we  had  since  fear  that  if  we  did 
"  not  cultivate  we  would  be  falsely  proceeded  against 
"  by  zilladar." 

Gudri  Mahton,  referring  to  the  zilladar,  says  : — 

"  I  cannot  say  that  he  told  each  and  every  villager 
"  to  grow  opium,  but  he  did  me." 


Vol.  v., 

p. 358. 


Tulsi  Mahton  says  : — 

"  He  (the  zilladar)  told  me  that  we  must  grow  opium. 
"  He  advised  us  to  cultivate  poppy,  as  we  had  no  mind 
"  to  grow  this  year.  He  said  that  I  must  go  to  receive 
"  advances." 

Other  ryots  made  no  complaints.  Some  said  they 
cultivated  willingly.  It  was  suggested  by  them,  or  to 
them,  that  the  zilladar  stayed  so  long  in  the  village 
because  it  was  raining. 

The  Deputy  Magistrate,  reporting  on  the  case, 
says : — 

"  What  the  zilladar,  seems  to  have  done  was  that  he 
"  insisted  a  little  too  much  upon  the  khattahdar  to 
"  receive  dadni  (advances),  and  holding  out  goodhopes 
"  for  the  poppy  growth  owing  to  rains,"  and  he  points 
out  "  that  there  was  no  kind  of  violence  used  by  him  in 
"  compelling  them  to  grow  opium." 

It  is  instructive  in  the  face  of  these  statements  that 
Mr.   Hare   in  enclosing  the   report   and  depositions 

says  :— 

"  No  touch  or  trace  of  any  attempt  at  compulsion   Vol.  v., 
"  appears."  v.  356. 

Mr.  Forbes  in  his  letter  says  that — 

"  Market  garden   produce    has  admittedly    of  late  Vol.  v., 
"  years  begun  to   compete    successfully  with  opium.    P'  '"'■ 
"  Cases   of  this  kind  must  therefore  be  expected  to 
"  occur." 

This  seems  to  show  that  compulsion,  which  is  called 
in  India  "  persuasion,"  is  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course. 


The  Second  Case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Forbes. 

Rai  Jai  Prakash  Lai  Bahadur,  CLE.,  devvan  Vol.  v., 
(chief  officer)  of  the  Dumraon  Raj,  was  interviewed  ^'  ' 
on  the  28th  and  29th  of  August  1893,  by  Mr.  Christian, 
sub-deputy  opium  agent  of  Shahabad,  and  Mr.  Sen, 
assistant  sub-deputy  agent,  in  reference  to  the 
"  reluctance  of  the  cultivators  to  engage  the  full  area  " 
desired  or  required  by  the  Opium  Department.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  dewan  was — 

"To  use  his  influence  with  some  of  the  ryots  of  the  Vol. v., 
"  Eaj  to  induce  them  to  continue  the  cultivation  P'^^^- 
"...  by  using  influence  he  only  meant  persua- 
' '  sion  ;  that  he  had  merely  asked  the  ryots  of  certain 
"  villages  for  his  sake  to  try  cultivation  for  one  year 
"  (this  year)  longer,  and  that  they  had  consented  to  do 
"  so." 

It  is  further  explained  that  this  influence  or  per- 
suasion was  exercised  by  a  circular  letter  issued  to  the 
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tahsildars  of  the  Raj,  directing  them  to, use  tbeir 
endeavours  to  help  poppy  cultivation. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  asked  for,  but  has 
not  yet  been  produced. 

It  appears  further  that  Mr.  Christian  had  a  coa- 
versation  himself  with  one  of  these  tahsildars,  who 
explained  "the  kind  of  help  given  by  the  Eaj."  So 
far  as  I  understand,  it  amounts  to  this  :  that  land 
was  to  be  taken  from  one  man  and  given  to  another 
for  opium,  if  lie  would  grow  poppy;  that  if  one  man 
possessed  a  well  another  was  to  be  allowed  to  take 
•\Vater  from  it  to  grow  poppy,  and  that  rent  was  to 
be  reduced  by  the  middleman  to  a  ryot  who  would 
grow  poppy. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  dewan  was,  as  Mr.  Forbes  states,  unwilling 
to  give  evidence.  His  position  was  extremely  em- 
barrassing. 

Mr.  Dane  says  that  the  dewan  "attended  at 
"  Bankipur  on  the  first  day  that  the  Commission  sat 
"  there  "  (January  3rd).  If  this  means  that  he  was 
present  at  the  sitting  and  was  ready  to  be  called  it 
does  not  accord  with  Mr.  Forbes'  statement. 

Mr.  Dane  and  Mr.  Forbes  agree  that  this  important 
witness  was  present  on  a  later  date  (January  6th). 
On  neither  occasion  was  his  presence  known  to  the 
Commission  generally.  It  was  most  important  that 
he  should  be  heard,  and  no  explanation  has  been  given 
as  to  why  any  member  of  the  Commission  was  kept 
in  ignorance  of  his  presence. 

The  Third  Case  referred  to  Br  Mr.  Forbes. 

]\Ir.  F.  H.  B.  Skrine,  collector  of  Shahabad,  and 
subsequently  of  Bhagalpur,  had  an  interview  about 
the  middle  of  August  1893  with  Mr.  Christian,  sub- 
deputy  opium  agent,  already  referred  to,  who 
desired — 

"  My  co-operation  in  restoiing  the  area  under  poppy 
' '  to  its  normal.  He  told  me  that  .  .  .  the  opium 
"  agent  of  Behar,  had  instructed  him  to  consult  me  on 
"  the  subject." 

Mr.  Skrine  undertook  to  issue  a  circular,  but  delayed 
it  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  lie  was  reminded  of  his 
promise  by  Mr.  N".  C.  Sen,  assistant  sub-deputy 
agent.     He  says  : — ■ 

"  Thereupon  I  addressed  a  circular  ...  to  the 
■'  sub-divisional  officers  of  Bhabua,  Buxar,  and  Sasaram, 
"  and  the  manager  of  D.  &  D.  Kumar's  Ward  Estate, 
"  in  which  T  informed  them  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
"  the  Government  to  extend  opium  cultivation  in  wards 
"  and  Grovernment  estates.  I  asked  thom  to  give  the 
"  sub-deputy  opium  agent  a  list  of  villages  iu  their 
"  charge  wliich  contained  laud  suitable  for  sowing 
"  opium,  and  to  instruct  their  tahsildars  to  use  their 
"  utmost  efforts,  in  co-operation  with  the  sub-deputy 
■'  opium  agent,  to  induce  our  ryots  to  take  opium 
"  advances." 

Mr.  Skrine,  being  called  to  account,  makes  \<irious 
statements  iu  palliation  of  his  conduct,  which  Ik^  does 
not  attempt  to  defend,  and  Mr.  Commissioner  Forbes 
admits  that — • 

"Things  were  pushed  further  than  they  ought  to 
"  have  been."  Mr.  Skrine's  orders  being  "  such  as  I 
"  should  certainly  not  have  approved  had  they  come 
"  to  my  notice  ;  nor  are  they  warranted,  so  far  as  I  am 
"  aware,  by  any  instructions  that  have  ever  been  issued 
"  by  (lovernment  or  by  the  Board  of  Revenue." 


On  the  same  day  ^^e  were  infoimed  by  Mr.  Tytler 
sub-deputy  opium  agent,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Forbes,  the  Commissioner  of  Patna,  Mr.  Rivett- 
Carnac,  opium  agent  at  Benares,  and  other  officials,  12,269. 
that  it  is  not  lawful  under  any  circumslanees  to  pull 
up  the  crops. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission  a  further  inquiry 
was  subsequently  made,  and  the  repoit  of  this  inquiry   voi.y. 
has  been  forwarded  to  us  since  our  return  from  India.   P- 1*0. 
The   report   shows   that    as    a    matter   of    fact    the 
cultivator  had  committed  no  offence  whatever.     Mr. 
Wace  says  :  — 

' '  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  lost  his  potatoes 
"  because  he  did  not  foe  the  zilladar." 

The  Assistant  Sub -Deputy  Agent  attempted,  in  a  y^,  y 
letter  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Wace,  to  justify  his  action  p.  ik." 
by  reference  to  a  rule  and  a  form  in  the  Opium 
Manual.  Mr.  Wace  points  out  that  the  rule  does  not 
cover  this  case,  that  the  form  is  irrelevant,  and  that 
the  official  in  question  had  not  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  given  him  to  produce  witnesses  on  his 
own  behalf. 
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Note  H.  to  par.  15. — Condemnation  of  Opium  by 
English  Officials  resident  in  China  and 
Java. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  who  was  iu  China  from  1792 
to  1816,  referred  to  opium  as  "  an  article  of  vicious 
luxury,''  and  said  : — 

"  The  best  lands  of  India  might  have  been  made  to  Hansard 

produce  that  which  was  beneficial  to  man,  instead  of  1840,  vol.'es, 

being  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  such  a  pernicious  l*'  ^*■''• 
"  article." 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who  died  in  l,'-:26,  said  : — 

"  The  use  of  opium,  it  must  be  confessed  and 
lamented,    has   struck    deep   into    the    habits,   and 

"  extended  its  maUgnant  influence  to  the  morals  of 
the  people,  and  is  likely  to  perpetuate  its  power  in 

"  degrading    their    character     and     enervating    their 

"  energies,  as  long  as  the  European  Grovernment,  over- 
looking every  con.sideration  of  policy  and  humanity, 
shall  allow  a  paltry  addition  to  their  finances  to 
outweigh  all  regard  to  the  ultimate  happiness  and 

"  prosperity  of  the  country." 

Mr.   Montgomery    Martin,    Colonial    Treasurer    at 
Hong  Kong,  refers  to  opium  as — 

_  ''Desolating  China,  corrupting  its  G-overnment,  and  Report  n  of 
"  brmgmg  the  fabric  of  that  extraordinary  Empire  to  C.  on  Chiim 
"  a  state  of  more  rapid  dissolution."  Trade,  1847 

Sir  Harry  Parkes  refers   to  opium  as  "  a  baneful 
article."- — See  his  life  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole   Vol    I 
p.  4-21. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Oxenbam,  late  British  Consul  in  China, 
says  :— 

"Do  the  Chinese,  .  .       desiie  the  con-   society  of 

_^  tmuation  of   the   trade   now?     Would   the    Chinese   Arts 

Parliament  vote  for  such  a  traffic?  Ko  one  with  J™™"-'' 
"  any  knowledge  of  China  would  answer  iu  the  affirma- 
tive. The  opium  is  equally  denounced  by  the 
"  Governmunt,  by  the  Confuoia-u  literati,  and  by  the 
'■  Buddhist  and  Taoist  priesthood." — "  Society  of  Arts 
Journal,"  Aprii  1892,  p.  485. 


Note  J.  to  par.  15.— Chinese  Official 
Condemnation-  op  Opium. 


1802,  p.  483. 
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Note  G.  to  par.  10. — Potatoes  oprooted  at 
Barni,  near  Patna. 

On  the  19th  December  1893,  Mr.  Gennoe,  assis- 
tant sub-deputy  opium  agent,  destroyed  a  plot  of 
potatoes  at  the  village  of  Barni,  near  Bankipore,  on 
the  allegation  of  a  zilladar  that  this  was  land  on  which 
the  cultivator  had  engaged  to  grow  opium.  Evidence 
to  this  effect  was  given  before  us  on  the  6th  January 
1891  by  my  sou  and  Mr.  Gupta. 


Sir  Robert  Hart,  G.C.M.G.,  who  is  in  the  service 
of  the  Chiueso  Government  as  Director  of  Customs 
in  the  special  report  on  opium  issued  in  1881    said  ■— 

"Chinese  who  have  studied  the  opium  question 
"  are  opposed  to  a  traffic  which  more  or  less  harms 
"  smokers.  .  .  .  They  do  not  find  in  .  .  the 
"  revenue  produced  .     .     any  sufficient  reason  for 

"  welcoming  the  grow'.h  of  the  trade,  or  for  deeistinj: 
"  from  the  attempt  to  •  check  the  consumption  of 
"  opium." 
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The  Chinese  E^oreign  Office  wrote  to  Siv  Ruther- 
ford Alcock  in  July  1869  :— 

"  That  opium  is  like  a  deadly  poison,  that  it  is  most 
"  injurious  to  mankind.  .  .  .  The  ofRcials  ami 
"  people  of  this  Empire  .  .  .  all  say  that  England 
"  trades  in  opium  because  she  desires  to  work  China's 
"  ruin,  for  (say  they)  if  the  friendly  feelings  of  England 
"  are  genuine,  since  it  is  open  to  her  to  produce  and 
"  trade  in  everywhere  else,  would  she  still  insist  on 
"  spreading  the  poison  of  this  hurtful  thing  through 
"  the  Empire  ?  " 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  at  that  time  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Pekin,  said  in  reference  to  this  : — 

"He had  no  doubt  that  the  abhorrence  expressed  by 
"  the  GoVemment  and  people  of  China  for  opium  was 
"  genuine  and  deep-seated." 

In  a  letter  in  the  "  Times  "  of  July  29th,  1881, 
Li  Hung  Chang,  then  Grand  Secretary  ahd  Viceroy  of 
China,  said : — 

' '  I  may  assert  here  once  for  all  that  the  single  aim 
"  of  my  Government  in  taxing  opium,  will  be  in  the 
"  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  repress  the  traflBo  .  .  . 
"  never  to  "desire  to  gain  revenue  from  sucb  a  source." 
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Mr.  Montgomery  Ma,rtin,  Colonial  Treasurer  of  Hong 
Kong,  states  that  tlie  Emperor  of  China  had  remarked: — 

"  It  is  true  I  cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
"  flowing  poison.  Gain-seeking  and  corrupt  men  will 
"  for  profit  and  sensuality  defeat  my  wishes,  but 
"  nothing  will  induce  me  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the 
"  vice  and  misery  of  my  people." 

Note  K.  to  par.  15. — Condemnation    of  OPiujr    by 

MlSSIONAHIES    IN    ChIN.V. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Medhurst,  one  of  the  earliest  mission- 
aries of  the  London  Missionary  Sodiety,  which  was  the 
first  Protestant  Society  to  enter  China,  in  his  '-China" 
(London,  1838),  says  :— 

"  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  eflects  of  opium- 
"  smoking  in  the  eastern  world,  can  hardly  form  any 
"  conception  of  its  injurious  results  on  the  health, 
"  energies,  and  lives  of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  .  .  . 
"  In  proportion  as  the' wretched  victim  comes  under  the 
"  power  oi'  the  infatuating  drug,  so  is  his  ability  to 
"  resist  temptation  less  strong,  and  debilitated  in  body  as 
"  well  as  mind  he  is  unable  to  earn  his  usual  pittance, 
' '  and  not  infrequently  einks  under  the  craving  of  an 
"  appetite  which  he  is  unable  to  gratify.  .  .  Those 
"  who  grow  and  sell  the  drug  while  they  profit  by  the 
"  speculation  would  do  well  to  follow  the  consumer 
"  into  the  haunts  of  vice,  and  mark  tbe  wretchedness, 
"  -Doverty,  disease,  and  death  which  follow  the  in- 
"  dulgence,  for  if  they  did  but  know  the  thousandth 
"  part  of  the  evils  resulting  from  it  they  would 
"  not,  they  could  not,  continue  to  engage  in  the 
"  transaction." 

Numerous  testimonies  were  communicated  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  all  testifying  to  the  evil  effects  lyt  opium. 

See  also  an  important  memorial  signed  hy  17  Chinese 
Missionaries  of  all  denominations  (including  two 
Bishops),  and  all  of  more  than  25  years  standing  in 
China. 


Note  L,  to  par.  20.  — QuoTAtibNS  AM)  Refebences  as 

TO    ALLEGED   EXTENSIV]il    UsE    01'      OpIUM     AND 

Political  Danger  from  Interfeuence. 

Sir  eloseph  Fajrer,  K.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  says  : — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  over  large  areas  of  country  in  16.37. 
"  India,   by  tens  of  thousands   of  people,   opium  in 
"  moderation  is  habitually  used  by  the  natives." 

Dr.  K.  C.  Bose,  President  of  the  Calcutta  Medical 
Society,  says  : — 

"  Amongst  the  permanent  residents  of  Calcutta  only   3774. 

10  per  cent,  of  the  people  actually  take  opium, 
"  whilst  amongst  those  who  come  from  other  portions 
"  of  the  country  nearly  20  per  cent,  use  opium  in  some 
"  shape  or  other." 

Rai  Siieo  Bux  Bogla  Bahadur,  merchant  and 
banker,  representing  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  says  : — 

"  About  70  or  80  percent,  of  both  Rajputs  and  Sikhs  "  6047. 
take  opium  as  a  daily  ration. 

Surgeon-Colonel  Cleghorn,  M.D.,  Inspector- General 
of  Civil  Hospitals  in  the  Punjab,  says  : — 

"  I  fancy  that  about  50  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  inhabi-   lo.sds. 
"  tants  of  L'ucknow  take  opium." 

Mr.    J.   J.    S.    Driberg,   Excise   Commissioner   of 

Assam,  says : — 

"  Bearing  in  mind  the  conditions  of  the  climate,  and  9019. 
"  the  fact  that  opium  has  been  consumed  in  the 
"  Province  from  time  immemorial,  so  tliat  it  has  now 
"  become  a  necessity  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  any 
"  attempt  to  stop  consumption  or  even  to  limit  or 
"  reduce  it  more  than  has  been  done  in  the  past  10 
"  years  would  have  a  disastrous  elTect  on  the  physical 
"  condition  of  the  people." 

"  Then  you  say  that  stopping  it  would  depopulate    9583. 
"  whole  tracts  P — Yes." 

Sir  Cliarles  Crosthwaite,  K.C.I.E.,  Lieut. -Governor 
of  the  Nort]>West  Provinces  and  Ondh,  says  : — ■ 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  use  opium  very   14,813. 
"  largely,  not  in  great  quantities,  but  very  widely.     I 
"  think  nearly  all  of  them  give  it  to  their  children,  and 
"  believe  that  it  is  necessary.     .     . 

"  My  opinion  is  that  we  could  not  actually  prohibit  14,798. 
"  the  use  of  opium  except  for  medical  purposes  without 
"  a  veiy  large  and  oppressive  force,  and  without  an 
'■  inquisition  into  the  habits  ol  the  people  which  would 
"  be  very  unpleasant  to  them,  and  would  make  the 
"  Government,  I  think,  exceedingly  unpopular." 

The   Hon.   D.   R.    Lyall,  C.S.I.,   Member   of  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  Lower  Provinces,  says  : — 

"  I  hold  that,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  total  pro-  8i9i. 
"  hibition  would  be  so  dangerous,  and  would  alienate 
"  so  large  a  body  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  India,  as 
"  to  be  impossible.  .  .  The  dissatisfaction  would 
"  be  enormous,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that, 
"  fanned  as  it  would  be  by  professional  agitators,  it 
"  would  not  amount  to  disaffection,  and  require  the 
"  presence  of  more  British  troops  in  India." 

The    Hon.   T.   D.    Mackenzie,    Commissioner    of 
Customs,  Salt,  Opium,  and  Abkari,  Horabay,  says  :— ' 

"  In  my  opinion  to  prohibit  the   sale   of  opium  in    26  49. 
"  British  India,  except  for  medical  purposes,  would  be 
' '  to  invite  a  general  rising  all  over  tne  country  against 
"  what  would  be  regarded,  and,  in  my  mind,  jnstly 
"  regarded  as  cruel  and  causeless  oppression." 

Sec  also    Q.   4999.  6059,  14,059,  15,700,   15,703, 
19,530, 20,425,  27,029,  27,036,  &c. 


Note  M.  to  par.  21. — Average  op  Opium  taken  by  Adult  Male  Consumers. 

The  analysis  of  the  evidence  of  85  witnesses  shows  that  :— 

•'  Grains, 


The  average  of  what  3 1  wltnessss  consider  strictly  moderate  use  is 
34  „  customary  use   - 

20  „  excessive  use 

Thus  the; 85  witnesses  give  a  gross  average  of 


7-77 
15-12 
41-00 

18-53 


U  2 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION    ON    OPIUM  : 


Vol.  IV., 
p.  404. 

Vol.  IV., 
p.  381. 

Vol.  II., 
p.  125. 


Vol.  II., 

X^VII., 
p.  452, 
0510-3. 


But  we  have  more  precise  information  from  three  medical  witnesses  : — 

Average  of  Dr.  Huntly's  record  of 

„         „  Surg.-Lt.-Col.  Hendley's  record  of 
„         „  Dr.  Ram  Roy's  record  of  - 


Grains. 


100 

cases 

=: 

20 

•89 

4,409 

)» 

= 

21 

■5 

215 

» 

^ 

26 

4 

Gross  average  of 


-     4,724 


=  21-7 


In  view  of  these  figures,  it  will  probably  be  pretty  near  the  mark  to  take  20  grains  as  the  fair  average  daily 
consumption  of  each  adult  male  consumer;  and  that  this  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  an  unreasonable 
or  excessive  allowance  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  20  grains  is  the  authorised  ration  to  soldiers  on  service,  and 
the  further  fact  that  in  Burma  45  grains  a  day  appears  to  be  the  official  estimate  for  each  smoker. 

Note  N.  to  par.  21. — Table  showing  Consumption  of  Opium  by  Provinces. 
Columns  2  to  6  are  to  be  found  in  official  statements  ;  Columns  7  to  11  are  calculations  tlierefrom. 


In 

In  1892-93. 

To  each  Shop. 

Annual 

1 

Daily 

Dose 

for  1  per 

Cent,  of 

Popu- 

Con- 
sumption 

ordfir 

Population 

Con- 

is equal  to 

Province. 

Area. 

Amount 

sumption 

20  grains 

of 
Col.  9. 

(1891). 

Sliops. 

of 
Opium 

Area. 

Popula- 
tion. 

of  Opium 
per  Head. 

daily  to 
One  Person 

issued. 
6. 

7. 

1 

8. 

9. 

10. 

out  of 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

11. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Lbs. 

S.  Miles. 

Grs. 

Grs. 

;  1 

Assam 

49,004 

5,476,833 

882 

109,741 

55 

6,209 

141 

38-6 

52 

2 

Berar 

17,718 

2,897,491 

478 

37,876 

37 

6,062 

91 

24-9 

80 

3 

Bombay 

77,275 

15,985,370 

845 

108,980 

91 

18,918 

47 

12-9 

155 

4 

Sindh 

47,789 

2,871,774 

300 

18,052 

159 

9,572 

44 

12-3 

166 

5 

Punjab 

110,GG7 

20,860,913 

1,780 

125,292 

62 

11,158 

42 

11-5 

174 

6 

Central  Province 

'■81,.30O 

*10,046,540 

tl,663 

52,248 

58 

6,041 

34 

9-3 

214 

7 

N.W.  Provinces 

83,236 

34,254,254 

853 

71,984 

97 

40,157 

24 

6-6 

304 

8 

Oudh 

24,217 

12,650,831 

188 

27,217 

129 

67,291 

15 

4-1 

48G 

9 

Bengal 

1,^1,543 

71,346,987 

12,095 

159,i;i 

73 

34,05(5 

15 

4'1 

486 

10 

Madras 

Total 

141,189 

35,630,440 

§1,031 

119,470 

13G 

34,439 

14 

3-8 

521 

783,988 

212,021,333 

10,118 
dia 
iengal  (ex 

833,031 

— 

20,955 

— 

7-4 

— 

Averag 

e  of  British  In 

I 

eluding  Cal 

77 

27 

270 

cutta) 

12/; 

3-4 

589 

*  Excluding  proprietary  estates. 

J  Excluding  1,264  druggists'  licenses. 


t  Including  518  temporary  licenses. 
§  Including  30  poppy-head  licenses. 


Note  O.  to  par.  21. — Table  showing  Exteemes  op  Largk  and  Small  Consumption  in 

Selected  Localities. 


Province. 


Bengal  - 

Bombay 
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N.W.P. 
Ondh 

Punjab 


District. 


JRP 

ffrenc(\ 
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No,  of 

Vol. 

Page. 
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In  is»2-:i. 
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In  1892-S. 


To  each  Shop. 


3.         4.  6.  0. 


Calcutta 
Jessore 
Dacca  (Div.) 
Tippera  - 
Ratnagiri 
Broach    - 
Damoh 
M^ardha  - 
Ballia 
Benares 
Hardoi 
Lucknow   - 

Jhanf^ 
Tiudhiana  - 


II. 


IV. 


V. 


280-1 


874,450 

1,888,827 

9,814,127 

1,782,935 

997,000 

326,930 

825,613 

400,854 

942,465 

921,9.13 

1,11.3,211 

774,103 

430,841 
648,722 
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51 
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7 

8 
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Maund    s.  o. 


39 
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0 
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0 
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0 

2  26 

0 
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14 
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0 

140  14 
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0 
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0 
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. 
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220 
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Oz.  av, 
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doses. 


Grs. 
276-14 

7-37 

5-42 

•85 

1-91 

187-61 

11-97 

71-12 

1-63 

87-69 

7-35 
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6-33 
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Grs. 
75-0 

2-0 

1-5 

-2 

-6 

61-4 

3-3 

19-4 

-4 

24-0 

2-0 

29-2 

1-7 

48-4 


26 

990 
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3,822 

39 
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83 
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08 

1,163 
41 


12. 


14. 


8,658 
37,036 
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234,705 
124,636 
6,638 


11,201 
6,178 


lbs.  oz. 
341  8 

37  0 

40  9 

81  2 

31  0 

176  4 
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(i327. 


6334. 


24,119. 


16,672. 


16,263. 


13,099. 


9.907. 


10,551. 


12  672. 


Note  P.  to  par.  26. — On  Licentious  Purpose  for 
WHICH  Opium  is  consumed. 

Numerous  witnesses  declared  that  a  special  purpose 
for  which  opium  is  taken  is  for  prolonging  sexual 
indulgence. 

Dr.  Mahendra  Lai  Sircar,  CLE.,  says  : — 

"  The  chief  of  these  pleasures  which  allures  men  to 
"  the  use  of  the  drug  is  what  I  may  call  sexual 
"  endurance. 

"  They  (smokers)  told  me  that  this  invariably  was  the 
"  oriiitin  of    .     .     .     the  pernicious  habit." 

Assistant-Surgeon  Shah,  chief  medical  officer  of 
Juuagadh  State,  says  : — 

"  Opium  is  commenced  for  sexual  enjoyment.'' 

Mr.  Jagat  Narian,  B.A.,  pleader  of  Lucknow,  says : — 

"  It  is  taken  for  immoral  purposes  by  80  per  cent,  of 
"  the  opium  eaters  here." 

See  also  2594,  12,654,  13,994,  18,210,  26,286, 
26,542,  and  many  others. 

General  Sardar  Ratan  Singh,  member  of  the  Council 
of  Regency  of  the  Jind  State,  says  : — 

"  Those  who  commenced  the  use  of  opium  for  the 
"  sake  of  pleasure  in  their  youth  are  looked  down 
"  upon  by  society,  and  are  considered  as  using  it  for 
"  licentiousness." 

See  also  18,313,  2594,  18,264. 

Note  Q.  to  par.  32. — Quotations  and  References 
AS  TO  Injurious  Physical  Effects  of  Opium. 

Rai  Lai  Madhub  Mookerjee,  Bahadur,  L.M.S., 
President  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  School,  says : — 

"  It  produces  slow,  steady,  and  oertaiu  degeneration 
"  of  the  human  system,  abundantly  evidenced  by  the 
"  digestive  disorders  and  emaciation  that  attend  its 
"  use." 

Nil  Ratan  Sircar,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Calcutta  University,  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine 
in  the  Calcutta  Medical  School,  says  : — 

"The  power  of  resistance  of  disease  generally  be- 
"  comes  diminished,  and  the  opium-eater  becomes 
"  pre-diaposed  to  some  diseases,  for  example,  cold, 
"  bronchitis,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  dyspepsia." 

Mr,  Isan  Chandra  Roy,  M.B.,  says : — 

"The  attenuated  body,  the  peculiar  withered  and 
"  blasted  countenance  with  a  characteristic  gait,  will 
"  reveal  the  opium  eater  at  a  glance.  His  digestive 
"  organs  become  highly  disordered,  and  lie  scarcely 
"  eats  anything.  His  mental  and  bodily  powers  are 
"  destroyed.     In  fact,  he  becomes  impotent." 

The  Rev.  Colin  S.  Valentine,  LL.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  and 
L.R.C.S.E.,  &c..  Principal  of  the  Agra  Medical 
Missionary  Training  Institute,  when  asked,  "  What  are 
the  results  of  the  habit,  physical,  jnental,  and  moral  ?  " 
replied  : — 

"  Deterioration  in  all  three  points,  The  appetite  is 
"  taken  away,  the  digestion  is  impaired,  there  is  con- 
"  gestion  of  the  various  internal  organs,  congestion  of 
"  the  lungs,  constipation  and  diarrhoea  consequent 
"  upon  it,  pains  all  over  the  body.  A  man  in  the  habit 
"  of  eating  opium  is  upon  a  lower  standing  than  a  man 
"  in  perfect  health." 

Brigade  Surgeon  J.  H.  Condon,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S., 

Ac,  says : — 

"  Physically,  it  reduces  strength,  though  like  alcohol 
"  it  gives  a  sort  of  fictitious  strength  for  a  short  tiroe ; 
"  after  a  time  varying  with  the  amount  eaten  daily, 
"  they  become  emaciated  and  debilitated,  miserable- 
"  looking  wretches,  and  finally  die,  most  commonly  of 
"  diarrhoea  induced  by  the  use  of  opium." 

Brigade-Surgeon  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  Cameron,  M.D., 
says : — 

"  Even  when  used  in  moderation  for  non-medical 
"  purposes,  the  habit  is  not  to  be  defended.  Unless 
"  required  for  some  bodily  ailment  a  man  is  better 
"  without  it.     Its  habitual  use,  except  in  the  smallest 


"  quantities,  causes  emaciation  and  enfeeblement  of 
"  the  body,  saps  the  energy  and  dulls  the  mental 
"  faculties." 

See  also  Q.   4042-4,  4718,  9360-3,  16,282,  and 
many  others. 

Quotations  and  References  as  to  Non-injurious 
Physical  Effects  of  Opium. 
Surgeon-Major  R.  Cobb,M.D.,  says  : — 

y  I  believe  the  moderate  use  of  opium  to  he  quite  an  3704 
"  innocuous  habit." 

Surgeon- Colonel  R.  Harvey,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  c&c, 

says : — 

"  The  moderate  way  in  which  the  great  majority  take  3^20. 
"  it    not  only  does  them  no  harm,  but  does  them  a 
"  great  deal  of  good." 

Mr.    Sita  Nath  Roy,   banker  and    zemindar,  and 
secretary  to  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  : — 

"  The  general  impression,  bordering  on  conviction,    2708. 
' '  is  that  the  moderate  use  of  opium  is  beneficial ;  that 
"  it  is  a  panacea    for    many    diseases,    and  that  its 
"  tendency  is  to  prolong  life." 

Brigade-Surgeon  Lieut.-Colonel  Purves,  F.R.C.S.E,, 

says  : — 

"  I  generally  agree  that  the  moderate  use  of  opium   g^g^ 
"  in  this  country  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise." 

See  also  9524,  12,610,  15,907,  19,228. 

Note  R.  to  par.  33. — Quotations  and  References 
as  to  Injurious  Moral  Effects  of  Opium. 

Dr.  Mookerjee  says  : — 

"Its  mental  and  moral  eifects  are  none  the  less  ssos. 
"  harmful,  and  none  the  less  marked.  It  most  certainly 
"  tarnishes  the  moral  nature  of  man,  weakening  his 
"  mental  control  over  his  will,  and  thus  causing  him 
"  to  be  the  prey  of  the  evil  and  vicious  habits  of  lying 
"  and  stealing." 

Brigade-Surgeon   Lieut.-Colonel    Cameron,    M.D., 
gays  th.it : — ■ 

' '  The  general  opinion  amongst  natives  themselves  is   12  571), 
"  that   in  positions  where   energy,   alertness,  a  clear 
"  head,  or  a  good  memory  is  required,  an  opium-eater 
"  is  not  to  be  trusted." 


Ham  Kali  Chaudhuri,  retired   Subordinate  Judge,   isjei. 
and  late  member  of   the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  says  : — 

"  The  results  of  the  habit  of  opium-eating,  whether 
"  considered  physically,  mentally,  or  morally,  are  bad 
"  and  condemnable.  The  consumer,  as  a  general  rule, 
"  becomes  both  physically  and  mentally  weak  and 
"  inactive,  and  as  a  consequence  loses  courage,  and  his 
"  moral  conduct  suflTera  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
"  energy  of  body  and  mind,  such  as  the  performance  of 
"  duties  requiring  activity.  In  the  early  stage  of  the 
"  habit  sexual  virtue  is  disregarded,  where  the  initial 
"  motive  was  to  increase  sexual  vigour." 

Dr.  Manohar  Prasad  Tewarie,  L.M.S.,  says  : — 

"  Its  use  in  any  of  its  forms  deadens  the  intellect,   15,146. 
"  impairs    the    physical    and    moral    sense,    induces 
"  laziness,  immorality,  and  debauchery." 

See  also  0129,  9962,  10,496,  11,684,  18,706,  and 
many  others. 

Quotations  and  References  as  to  Non-injurious 
Moral  Effects. 

The    Hon.  Sri    Ram  Rai,   Bahadur,   M.A.,  B.L.,   u.iii. 
member     of    the     Lieutenant-Governor's     Council, 


"In  no  way,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  does  it  lead 
"  to  moral  degradation." 

Surgeon-Major  J.  Anderson,  M.B.,  says: — 

"In  my  experience  it  does  not  in  any  way  lower  the 
"  moral  tone,  nor  does  it  develop  a  propensity  for 
"  gambling  or  sensuality." 


See  also  26,757,  19,228,  23,303,  &c. 
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Royal  commission  on  opium  : 


3.191. 


5080. 


U,«26. 


18,73  J. 


25,939. 


18,700. 


•,;,'J18. 


Note  S:  to    paf.    34. — Quotations    and    Refer- 
■        ENCE9   as'  to   Injdrious  iSocT  \t.  Effects  op 
Opium. 

Dr.  Isan  Chandra  Roy  says  :— 

"  They  must  satisfy  their  opium  craving ;  tliuy  are 
"  necessarily  driven,  to  have  recourse  to  all  sorts 
"  of  vicious  acts,  such  as  petty  thefts,  pickpocketing, 
"  &c." 

Judge  Ram  Kali  Chandhuri  (already  quoted) 
says  : — ■ 

"  Where  there  is  little  or  no  means,  the  habit  leads 
"  the  consumer  to  commit  petty  thefts  and  trickeries." 

Sec  also  12,569,  3413,  9173,  25,490,  16,902,  and 
many  others. 

Quotations  and  References  as  to  Nox-injurious 
Social  Effects  of  Onusr. 

Sir  John  Lambert,  K.C.I.E.,  Commissioner  of 
Police  iiz  Calcutta,  says  : — 

"  I  fail  to  discover  any  connexion  between  opium 
"  and  crime  of  a  serious  nature." 

Mr.  James  Monro,  C.B.,  formerly  Commissioner  of 
Police  in  Bengal,  now  engaged  in  missionary  vi^ork, 
says  : — 

"  The  conclusion  which  I  came  to  from  wide  ex- 
"  perience  was  that  so  far  as  regards  crime,  opium  has 
"  no  perceptible  influence  in  causing  it." 

See  also  3184,  14,414,  10,749,  19,797,  2d,583. 

Note  T.  to  par.  35. — Pro-opiumists'  Evidence  as  to 
Physical  Effects  of  Excessive  Use, 

Surgeon-Major  J.  Anderson,  already  quoted,  says  :  — 

"  When  triken  to  e.rcess  it  causes  both  moral  and 
"  physical  deterioration.  It  produces  emaciation,  gas- 
"  trie  disorder,  loss  of  appetite,  gives  premature  senile 
"  expression,  and  no  doubt  shortens  life.  Morally,  over- 
"  indulgence  makes  the  victim  idle  and  timid  and 
"  engenders  a  habit  of  exaggeration." 

Surgeon-^Iajor  Cf.  W.  P.  Donnys,  civil  surgeon  in 
the  Punjab  for  many  years,  says  : — 

"  A  confirmed  excessive  opium  eater  is  generally  a 
"  physical  and  mental  wreck,  emaciated  to  an  excessive 
•'  degree,  and  incapable  of  performing  any  ordinary 
"  work.  He  is  a  deplorable  object  to  behold. 
"  Excessive  opium  caters  have  no  stamina  whatever, 
"  and  succumb  to  comparatively  tri\'ial  ailments." 

Mr.  Gr.  B.  Prabhakur,  L.R.C.P.,  a  medical  practi- 
tioner of  Bombay,  says : — 

"  Opium  when  taken  in  excess  impairs  the  digestive 
"  system  in  general,  engenders  lazy  habits,  causes 
"  dulness  of  intellect,  and  produces  ana3mia  and 
"  emaciation." 

See  also  12,608,  24,675,  25,657,  26,022,  &c. 

Pro-opiu.mists'  Evidence  as  to  Moral  Effects  of 
Excessive  Use. 

Lieut. -Colonel  A.  J.  F.  Peed,  in  command  cf  29th 
Punjab  Infantry,  says  :— 

"The  habitual  (i.e.,  exceKsivo)  opium  eaters  are 
"  marked  men  in  the  regiment,  and  are  not  trusted 
"  like  the  rest." 

Surgeon-Major  T,  E.  Mulroney,  M.D.,  referring  to 
those  taking  opium  in  lar;j,3  doses,  says  : — 

"  They  are  regular  drunkards,  a  depraved  lot,  gener- 
"  ally  belonging  to  the  criminal  class,  thieves  and 
"  burglars." 

See  also  24,087,  26,022,  &c. 

Note  U.  to  par.  35. — Difficulty  op  Discontinuance 
oj'^  Habit. 

The  peiboual  experience  of  Mr.  Datta  may  be  use- 
fully cited : — 

"  I  took  opium  myself  for  three  months,  for  chronic 
"  diarrhoea  and  dyspepsia.     The  first  day  it  acted  like 


' '  magic,  but  gradually  the  dose  had  to  be  increased, 
"  until  I  used  to  take  20  grains  of  it.  T  keenly  felt 
"  the  after  effects  and  thought  of  relinquishing.  It 
"  took  me  some  time  before  I  gave  it  up  by  gradually 
"  reducing  the  doses.  _    ' 

"  If  I  did  not  take  opium  at  the  regular  time,  when 
"  I  was  used  to  taking  it,  I  was  seized  with  nausea, 
"  pains  all  over  the  body,  a  sort  of  uneasiness  which 
"  cannot  be  described,  a-  bad  scalding  sense  of  uneasi- 
"  ness  all  pver  the  body.  Even  if  I  took  a  leisser  doso 
"  the  diarrhoea  would  reappear,  and  with  greater 
"  violence.  I  could  not  retain  the  smallest  quantity  of 
"  food,  and  I  was  not  able  to  work. 

"It  took  me  about  four  months  to  relinquish  the 
"  habit,  gradually  reducing  the  dose  all  that  time. 

"  I  took  other  remedies  to  restore  my  health.  I  had 
"  to  place  myself  under  other  treatraent." 

There  is  abundance  of  other  uncontradicted  evidence 
to  the  like  effect. 

See  also  Q.  2593,  18,927,  25,513,  5913,  16,219, 
28,168,  and  many  others. 

Note  V.  to  par.  36.  —  Cojiearative    Effects    of 
Opium  on  Natives  of  Europe  and  op  India. 

Surgeon-General  SirWm.  Moore,  K.C.LE.,  Q.H.P., 
was  asked  by  Sir  Wm.  Roberts  : — 

Q.  "  You  would  not  admit  it  was  due  to  some  pro- 
"  foand  constitutional  difference." 

A.  "No,  I  don't  think  so." 

Q.  "  But  of  course  you  would  not  be  positive." 

A.  "  I  do  not  think  the  constitutional  diiference  has 
"  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it." 

Surgeon  Major-General  Rice,  head  of  the  Indian 
IMedical  Department,  says  ;• — 

"  I  have  satisfied  myself  in  my  professional  practice 
"  that  Europeans  are  more  tolerant,  that  is,  require 
"  larger  doses  of  opium  than  natives,  bulk  for  bulk." 

Dr.  Rice  further  says  :  — 

"  To  produce  the  same  effect  from  a  medicinal  dose 
"  of  opium  in  a  Europi'an  you  would  have  to  give  a 
"  larger  quantity  of  it  than  you  would  to  a  native." 


10,753. 


10  754. 
10,7.';5. 
10,750. 


1061. 


1062. 


2199. 


Hon.  D.  R.  Lyall,  C!.S.I.,  says  : — 

"  The  ordinary   native  takes  an   amount   of   opium   3205. 
"  that  would  be  almost  laughed  at  in  England  as  a 
"  dose  of  opium." 

Surgeon  Lieut. -Colonel  ,1.  McConaghey,  M.D.,  was 
asked  by  Sir  W   Roberts  : — 

Q.   "  Have  you  been  able  to  notice,   or  boon  led  to   V2.c<ic 
"  the  opinion,    that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
"  European  constitution  and  the  constitution   of   the 
"  natives  of  India,  in  their  relation  to  opium  ? 

A.   "  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  difference. 

"I  have  had  Europeans  under  my  treatment   who    12,6,31 
"  were  quite  as  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  drug 
"  as  natives. 

"Taking  the  population  of  the  Europeans  I  meet 
"  with,  it  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  proportion." 

Dr.  G.  R.  Ferris,  M.R.C.S.,  was  asked  by  Sir  W. 
Roberts : — 

Q.  "  Has  it  never  struck  you  that  there  was  a 
"  difference  of  tolerance,  de] lending  upoQ  race  or 
"  climate,  or  food,  or  the  environment  ot  Europeans 
"  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  on 
"  the  other  ? 

A,  "  No.  In  Calcutta  I  have  seen  the  greatest 
"  quantity  taken  by  Europeans.  The  maximum  I  have 
"  seen  has  been  taken  by  a  European." 


12,633. 


4402. 


A.  J.  Wilcox,  M.D.,  was  asked  by 


Lieut.-Colonel 
Mr.  Mowbray  : — ■ 

Q.  "  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  Europeans 
"  taking  opium  in  this  country  ? 

A.  "  Tes.  I  have  stated  that  the  worst  cases  I  have 
"  met  with  have  been  Europeans." 

Q.  "  Tou  think  that  the  effect  of  opium  on  the 
"  Europeans  who  take  it  is  worse  than  on  the  natives  ? 

A.  "  I  do  not  think  so.  These  eases  I  speak  of  were 
"  cases  of  extreme  abuse.'' 

See  also  3387,  21,298,  19,363,  24,706. 
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13,108. 

13,163. 
19,519-21. 

19,.522. 
18,305-6. 

18,307. 

W,523. 

14,525. 
9139. 

9U0. 

10,288. 
19,289. 


9330. 
9331. 


15,698. 


'Nonz  Y.  v.  to  par.' 38'. — Quotations  And^  EisrER- 
ENCES  AS  TO  ProiSibition  op  Opium,  except 
roR  Medical  Purposes. 

Rai  Lai  Madhub  Mookerjee,  Bahadur,  President  of 
the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  approves  of  the  produc- 
tion of  opium  for  medical  use  only ; — 

"  To  that  extent  and  no  further." 

Dr.  Nil  Ratan  Sircar  thinks  it  would  he  desirable 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  opium,  except  for  medical 
purposes : — 

"So  far  as,I  can  gauge  public  opinion,  they  (the 
"  people  of  India)  will  support  it  (prohibition)." 

Dr.  Isan  Chandra  Roy  says : — 

"lam  for  limiting  the  use  of  opium  strictly  for 
"  medical  purposes.  Its  use  as  a  narcotic  indulgence 
"  should  be  prohibited  by  la-ws." 

"  And  you  believe  that  such  a  prohibition  would  bo 
"  received  with  favour  by  the  people  ? — Tes." 

Babu  Bepin  Behari  Bose,  M.A.,  a  barrister  at 
Lucknow,  is  in  favour  of  prohibition,  except  for 
medical  purposes,  and  says  that  such  action  would 
be  supported  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  country  :— • 

"  The  opinion  of  the  country  is  -very  settled  on  this 
"  point — that  opiumi  eating  is  not  good  at  all." 

Pandit  Gopi  Nath,  assistant  manager  of  three  news- 
papers, and  secretary  of  two  bodies  of  orthodox 
Hindus,  is  in  favour  of  prohibition  except  for  medical 
purposes.,  and  thinks  it  would  be  generally  approved  : — 

"It  is  nonsense  to  think  that  because  op  ium  is 
"  prohibited  there  will  be  any  riots," 

Babu  Ganga  Prasad  Varma,  proprietor  of  two 
native  newspapers  at  Lucknow,  and  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  Board,  says  : — 

"  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  my  city  if  the  Government 
"  stops  the  sale  of  opium,  and  strictly  orders  that  none 
"  but  those  who  require  opium  for  medical  purposes 
"  should  have  it." 

"I  think  the  majority  of  the  opium  smokers  them- 
"  selves  will  agree  with  me." 

Eai  Goonabhiram  Borooah,  Bahadur,  retired  Extra 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Assam,  thi  ks  it  would  be 
desirable  to  prohibit  the  use  of  opium  except  for 
medical  purposes : — 

"  All  but  opium  sellers  and  opium  eaters  will  be  in 
"  favour  of  it.  Even  they  would  like  it  because  their 
"  children  would  be  saved." 

Gobind  Ram  Chowdry,  Tahsildar,  Assam,  says  : — 

"I  wish  it  could  be  prohibited  except  for  medical 
"  purposes." 

"  The  gi-eat  majority,  not  being  opium  consumers, 
"  would  certainly  support  it.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing 
"  to  fear  from  the  natives  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
"  prohibition." 

Mr.  Kali  Sankur  Sukul,  M.A.,  Professor  in  the 
City  College,  and  Rector  of  the  City  Collegiate  School, 
says : — 

"  The  sale  of  opium,  except  for  medical  purposes, 
"  should  be  stopped." 

"  Undoubtedly  public  opinion  would  favour  the  total 
"  prohibition  of  opium,  except  for  medical  purposes, 
"  especially  if  the  country  were  assured  that  no  other 
'•  taxation  would  follow." 

See  also  9932-3,  13,389,  15,009-10,  15,626-9, 
18,261-2,  87,843-4,  11,692-3,  10,604-5,  4583, 
16  569-76,  4298,  8021-2,  8342,  18,033-36,  19,733, 
24,301,  8646-51.  9053-4,  9467-8,  11,449,  23,457, 
24,335-6,  26,518,  26,587,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
others. 

39. — Further  Evidence  as   to 
Opium-smoking. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Ogilvie,  Second  Financial  Commissioner 
for  the  Punjab,  said  in  reference  to  smoking  :— 

"  This  use  of  opium  is  generally  reprobated.  It  is 
"  not  practised  by  the  peasantry,  and  iS;^  I^oelieve^ 
"  generally    confined    to    "         ""  "~  " 

"  population." 


Note  W.  to  par. 


_  He  added  an  opinion  that  in  consequeuee  of  the  ]  5,714, 
discontinuance  in  the  Punjab  of  licensing  the  sale  of 
chandu  and  madak,  the  prnctice  of  smoking  is  rapidly 
decreasing  in  that  province. 

Mr.  T.  Stoker,  Commissioner  of  Excise  for  the 
North-west  Provinces  and  Oudh,  says  :— 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  opium  smoking.   19,527. 

Speaking  of  these  provinces,  I  regard  it  as  a  low  and 

vioious_  habit,  practised,  broadly  speaking,  by  low  or 
''^  by  vicious  people.     It  would  be  unreasonable  to  Si^y 

that  any  physical  or  moral  deterioration  which  may 
"  have  been  observed  in  opium  smokers  is  necessarily 
"  due  altogether  to  that  particular  practice  and  not 
"  to  other  demoralising  habits  and  associations  or 
"  physical  infirmities.  .  .  .  But  in  these  parts 
"  people  who  pursue  the  habit  do  in  my  opinion  often 
"  or  generally  suffer  from  it  or  its  surroundings.  The 
"  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  North -Western 
"  Provinces  has  always  been  directed  to  repress  and 
"  check  the  practice  and  has  been  attended  with 
'•'  success." 

Surgeon-Major  T.  E.  Mulroney,  M.D.,  civil  surgecir 
ac  Amritsar,  referring  to  that  district,  says  : — 

"  The  class  of  opium  smokers  is  very  limited.  B'our  15,945. 
' '  years  ago  the  opium-smoking  shops  were  closed  by 
"  order  of  the  Government,  and  since  then  opium- 
"  smoking  has  apparently  decreased;  it  is  confined  to 
"  a  very  few,  generally  a  diareputabie,  debauched,  and 
"  depraved  lot." 

Numerous  native  witnesses,  some  holding  important 
ofiicial  positions,  gave  similar  evidence,  particularly 
Mr.  K.  G.  Gupta,  Excise  Commissioner  of  Bengal,  who 
said  : — 

"  The  efieots  of  chandu  and  madak  smoking  are, 
"  however,  distinctly  harmful  in  the  case  of  Indians, 
"  specially  when  they  arc  unable  to  obtain  nourishing 
"  food.  Opium  eating  is  not  looked  down  upon,  nor 
"  does  it  cause  loss  of  respectability.  But  smoking 
"  chandu  or  madak  is  regarded  as  a  degrading  habit." 

"...  the  chandu  or  madak  smoker  is  usually 
"  known  by  his  appeaiance,  and  he  is  also  generally 
"  believed  to  have  deteriorated  in  many  respects." 

"  I  think  the  effects  of  madak  or  chandu  smoking  in 
"  this  country  cannot  well  be  concealed." 

Note  X.  to  par.  48. — Opium  Revenue. 

According  to  the  figures  in  App.  VIII.  the  average 
of  the  net  opium  revenue  for  the  four  years  ending 
1892-3  was  Rx.  7,299,249. 

The  Budget  Estimate  for  1893-4  was  Rx.  5,967,104. 

According  to  the  "  Financial  Statement,"  the 
Budget  Estimate  for  1894-5  is  Rx.  4, 138,200, 

to  which  must  be  added  the  net 
revenue  from  excise,  which  for  the 
average  of  the  five  years  ending 
1893-4  was  -  -  Rx.     985,129 


•197 


4976. 


4977. 


Vol.  II., 
p.  343. 


Vol.  II., 
p.  343. 

p.  67, 

IBlue  Book 
92  of  1891. 


making  a  total  of 


Ex.  5,123,329 


Vol.  II., 
p.  343. 


the    vicious   classes   of  the 


which  taking  the  rupee  at  Is.  Id.  gives  2,775,136/. 

Note  Y.;  to  par.  32. — Medicau  Evidence  against 
THE  NEW  Theory  that  Opium  is  a  Prophy- 
lactic against  Fever. 

A  new  theory — never  heard  of, — 

4317;  4710;  8824-36;  10,617;  10,684;  11,851- 
69;   15,868;  16,166;  16,665;  19,378-80;  24,173. 

Not  used  or  recommended, — 

3619;  4070;  4174-6;  8828;  12,476;  12,585; 
12,633-4 ;  12,695 ;  13,337 ;  16,876  ;  17,275-7 ; 
17,508  ;  24,777. 

Not  prescribed,  even  by  pro-opiumists, — 

3574;    11,895-6;     16.879-81;    19,258;    19,407; 

21,459-60  ;  24,675 ;  25,383. 

Prophylactic  properties  denied, — 

4710;    5837;    16,167;    16,558;    16,902;    17,152; 

17,772-6;  19,203;  25,308. 

Not  known  or  used  by  the  natives  as  a  preventive, — 
4277-80;     5836;     17,173;      19,406;      24,177-8 

25,361;  25,727  ;  25,861;  25,957;  26,041. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM 


Note  Z.  to  par.  50. 

Osgathorpe  Hills,  Sheffield, 
Dear  Lord  Bbassei',  January  21,  1895. 

I  HAVE  carefully  considered  your  letters  of  the 
2nd  and  Vth  instant,  the  latter  enclosing  a  copy  of 
your  letter  to  Sir  James  Lyall  of  the  same  date. 

In  the  former  of  these  letters  you  point  out  that  if  I 
am  unablo  to  agree  with  you  and  the  majority,  it  will  be 
"  unprofitable  to  enter  into  a  prolouged  discussion,"  and 
that  it  will  become  my  duty  to  state  my  own  views  in 
a  dissentient  report.  You  add  that  in  the  report  which 
you  will  submit  you  "  do  not  suppose  tat  there  will  be 
"  found  much  room  for  amendment,"  and  that "  taking 
this  view  "  you  "  do  not  anticipate  that  our  further  de- 
"  liberations  round  the  table  need  occupy  many  days." 

In  your  letter  to  Sir  James  Lyall  you  "  strongly 
"  insist  that  the  completion  of  our  work  has  become 
"  of  extreme  urgency,"  and  you  say  that  "  having 
"  received  two  communications  from  the  Secretary  of 
"  State  within  the  last  few  days,  I  feel  that  my  duty 
"  calls  for  some  decided  course  of  action.  J  do  not 
"  believe  that  long  discussion  round  the  table  will  be 
"  necessary  or  desirable."  *  *  *  «  J  shall  in  any 
"  case  relieve  the  Commission  from  further  collective 
"  work  on  the  26th." 

Believing  that  full  examination  and  consideration 
was  the  usual  course,  I  was  prepared  to  give  all  the 
time  needful  for  the  purpose.  But  as  the  majoi'ity  of 
the  Commission  will  probably  be  guided  by  your 
wishes  in  the  matter,  that  course  appears  to  be  pre- 
cluded. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  right 
for   me   to  attempt  to   discuss  a  few  statements  or 


arguments  here  and  there  in  the  Majority  Report ; 
for  were  I  to  do  so,  it  would  convey  the  impression 
that  I  was  satisfied  with  whatever  I  did  not  challenge, 
and  might  be  open  to  other  objections.  I  must  there- 
fore confine  myself,  as  you  suggest,  to  a  statement  ot 
my  own  views,  some  of  which,  I  believe,  are  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  Mr.  Pease. 

Entirely  apart,  however,  from  the  considerations 
already  referred  to,  I  think  it  right  to  point  out  that 
in  your  letter  to  Sir  James  Lyall,  you  advise  "  personal 
"  revision  of  the  draft  ns  now  being  circulated  on  the 
"  part  of  each  member  of  the  Commj^sion,"  adding 
that  you  would  go  "  carefully  through  each  revise  and 
"  endeavour  to  incorporate  all  suggestions  which  do 
"  not  conflict  with  the  main  conclusions." 

Four  new  portions  or  chapters,  apparently  intended 
to  form  part  of  the  report,  have  been  circulated  within 
the  last  few  days  ;  a  further  chapter  has  come  to  hand 
this  morning,  and  at  least  three  or  four  portions  or 
chapters  have  yet  to  be  supplied. 

As  we  are  to  meet  the  day  after  to-morrow,  it  is 
impossible  that  your  wish  as  to  revision  by  each 
member,  and  the  incorporation  of  suggestions,  can  now 
be  carried  out;  and  it  cannot  be  right  or  proper  that 
the  Commission  should  adopt,  as  its  own,  any  chapters 
or  documents  which  its  members  have  not  had  adequate 
means  and  opportunity  to  consider  and  approve. 
I  remain. 

Dear  Lord  Brassey, 
Yours  faithfully, 

Hbnbt  J.  Wilson. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B., 
Chairman  Royal  Commission  on  Opium. 
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C— APPENDIX  TO  MR.  H.  J.  WILSO^^'S  DISSENT. 


Vol.  v., 
p.  362, 


MEMOEANDUM  ON  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE 
AUTHORITIES  IN  INDIA. 

1 .  While  in  India  I  was  obliged '  to  express  dis. 
approval  of  the  action  of  the  Grovernnsent  of  India,  and 
of  various  officials,  in  relation  to  the  Commission.  As 
the  after  proceedings  did  not  remove  but  strengthened 
this  objeotion,  ii  is  due  to  the  Commission  and  myself 
to  place  the  main  grounds  of  this  objection  on  I'ecord. 

In  doing  so  I  readily  acknowledge  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  the  Indian  authorities.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  appeared  to  hold  in  the  maip  that  the  good 
government  of  India  is  bound  up  with  the  Opium 
Revenue.  The  difficulties  arose  from  assuming  an 
impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  authorities 
which  could  not  be,  and  was  not,  continuously  enforced. 

2.  Some  of  the  circumstances  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer  were  stated  in  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  Lord 
Brassey  while  we  were'  ia  India,  but  the  consideration 
given  to  them  appeared  to  m.e  inadequate.  I  have  here 
omitted  some  and  added  others. 

3.  On  the  18th  November  1893  it  transpired  that  a 
telegram  had  been  sent  from  the  Grovernment  of  India 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  15th  August,  contain- 
ing the  following  passage: — '■  We  shall  be  prepared  to 
"  suggest  non-official  witnesses,  who  will  give  |inde- 
"  pendent  evidence,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to 
"  specially  search  for  witnesses  who  will  give  evidence 
"  against  opium.  We  presume  this  will  be  done  by 
"  the  Anti-Opium  Society."  As  anti-opium  evidence 
was  easily  available,  without  any  special  search,  this 
official  statement  seemed  to  show  that  the  authorities 
were  taking  up  a  partisan  attitude. 

4.  Two  days  later  a  letter  from  Lord  Lansdowne, 
then  Viceroy  of  India,  to  Lord  Brassey,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  was  passed  round  to  the  members  for 
perusal.  It  contained  a  statement  in  favour  of  the 
existing  opium  system,  and  against  interference  with 
that  system  as  likely  to  lead  to  serious  trouble.  This 
appeared  to  me  a  departure  from  the  judicial  attitude 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  Her  Majesty's 
Representative. 

'  S.  The    Grovernment    of  Madras    was    not    allowed 

p.'sbsand       to    present    its    own  case    to    the    Commission,    but 

p!  371.  -was  instructed    by  the   Government  of   India    (13th 

December    1893)    to    send    to    Calcutta   abstracts    of 

evidence   of  proposed  witnesses.    A  letter  of  similar 

purport  was  addressed  on  the  same  day  to  the  Resident 

Vol.  v.,  at   Hyderabad  with  regard  to  the,  evidence  of  other 

p.  373. '  witnesses.     Similar    instructions    were    given    to   the 

G-ovemment  of  the  North- West  Provinces.     I  submit 

that  this  requirement  was  distinctly  detrimental  to  the 

free  expression  of  opinion  and  unprecedented  in  the 

history  of  Royal  Commissions. 

6.  An  official  letter  was  sent  ,[30th  December  1893] 
from   the   Government  of  the   North- West  Provinces 
and  Oudh,  to  all  Commissioners  of  Divisions,  and  other 
J%J''  officials  in  these  provinces,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 

that  some  officials  had '' communicated  direct  with  the 
'•  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  submitting  to  that 
"  officer  abstracts  of  the  evidence,"  and  pointing  out 
"  that  there  is  no  authority  for  this  procedure,  and 
"...  that  all  communications  shotild  be  addressed 
"  to  this  Government."  Here,  again,  the  authorities 
seemed  determined  that  no  evidence  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  which  had  not  been  subjected 
to  official  scrutiny  in  high  quarters.  Moreover,  this 
circular  was  not  communicated  to  officials  alone,  but 
even  to  non-official  persons  who  were  intending,  and 
HI.,  13,166.  were  considered  qualified,  to  give  evidence  on  the 
su'bject  of  the  inquiry.    ■ 

7  At  Benares,  Mr.  Isan  Chandra  Roy,  M.B.,  stated 
that  he  had  been  officially  invited  to  be  a, witness  and 
to  "furnish  an  abstract  of  his  intended  evidence.  Alter 
he  forwarded  his  statement,  he  was  informed  by  official 
letter  in  which  no  reason  was  assigned,  that  his 
evidence  was  not  required.  The  fact  that  he  enter- 
tained anti-opium  opinions  was  subsequently  proved 
by  his  volunteered  evidence  before  the  Commission. 
Other  proposed  witnesses  at  Benares  were  similarly 
treated. 

8.  At  Bankipur,  a  list  of  witnesses  intended  to 
be  called  on  the  Srd  January  was  supplied  to  me, 
It  included  the  name  of  Rai  Bahadur  Jai  Prakash 
Lai,  C.I.B.,  Dewan  of  Dumraon.  This  gentleman 
represents  a  large  estate  in  which  poppy  is  exten- 
sively cultivated.  He  was  not  called.  Information 
e     82030. 


from  two  sources  led  me  to  believe  that  his  evidence 
would  not  have  been  altogether  favourable  to  the 
Government.  The  official  version  of  this  circumstance 
will  be  found  in  Vol.  V„  p.  356,  paragraphs  4  to,  10, 
and  as  I  have  commented  on  it  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
dissent  from  the  Report  of  the  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion, I  will  only  add  a  strong  expression  of  my  opinion 
that  as  the  Dewan  was  not  called  on  the  3rd  January, 
the  Commission  ought  to  have  been  informed  that  he 
was  present  on  the  6th  January,  The  withholding  pf 
that  information  was  not  creditable  to  those- concerned. 

9'.  At  Lucknow  24  witnesses  were  called  at  the 
instance  of  the  Government,  23  of  whom  gave  evidence 
generally  favourable  to  the  Government  case.  Think- 
ing that  a  different  kind  of  evidence  might  have  been 
omitted,  Mr.  R.  M.  Dane,  who  accompanied  the  Com- 
mission to  manage  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  was,  at  my  request,  asked  by  Lord 
Brassey  to  pui;  in  the  list  of  persons  who  had  been 
asked  by  the  'authorities  to  give  evidence  at  Lucknow, 
together  with  such  abstracts  of  their  evidence  as  had 
not  already  been  produced.  I  thought  the  Commission 
was  entitled  to  know  the  method  that  had  been  followed 
in  making  the  selection  of  witnesses,  and  that  the 
original  list  of  witnesses,  with  the  marks  and  notes 
upon  it,  would  throw  light  on  the  subject.  The  list 
was  not  produced.  It  was  stated  that  the  names  of 
Lucknow  witnesses  were  included  in  the  general  list 
of  all  the  witnesses  for  the  North- West  Provinces  and 
Oudh,  but  that  circumstance  seems  quite  irrelevant, 
and  an  altogether  insufficient  reason.  However,  the 
names  of  17  rejected  witnesses  extracted  from  the  list 
were  supplied,  together  with  the  abstracts  of  evidence 
of  16 — four  of  whom  seem  to  entertain  anti-opium 
views,  and  four  others  make  some  strong  observations 
against  the  use  of  opium.  I  would  draw  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  two  of  these  gentlemen, 
namely,  Mr.  P.  Wyndham,  C.S.,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner and  Excise  Officer,  Sultanpur,  and  Mirza 
Muhammad  Beg,  Deputy  Collector  of  Basti,  make  the 
important  statement  that  in  their  opinion  revenue  and 
rents  derived  from  land  would  not  be  sensibly  affectect 
by  the  prohibition  of  poppy  c  ultivation. 

'  10.  At  Bombay  another  instance  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Vol.  IV., 
authorities  to  prevent  the  free  communication  of  in-  P' 
formation  on  the  opium  question  was  brought  to  light 
by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Prautoh.  An  official  circular  had 
been  issued  desiring  that  information  applied  for  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  Chairman  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  should  not  be  replied  to,  on  the  ground 
that  "  to  reply  to  such  applications  might  prove 
"  embarrassing." 

11.  I  learned  at  Bankipur,  that  the  police  at  Gya  had 
been  searching  out  the  movements  of  two  of  my  friends 
and  myself  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  with  what 
persons  we  had  had  communication.  As  this  matter 
formed  the  subject  of  protest  on  my  part  before  the 
Commission,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence.  I  do  not  know  whether  on  any  other  occasion  ™'',  a  Iv  ok 
we  were  similarly  tracked. 

12.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment method,  of  preparing  for  the  fair  and  honest 
inquiry  expected  in  England  will  be  found  in  the  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  Native  States  of  Rajputana. 
On  the  9th  September  1893,  the  Government  of  India 
directed  the  agent  of  the  Governor-General  in  Rajputana 
to  invite  the  durbars  of  the  Native  States  to  appoint 
witnesses  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and 
also  to  nominate  a  British  officer  to  give  evidence  as  to 
those  States.  An  abstract  of  his  evidence  was,  as  in 
other  cases,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Government  of 
India.  Accordingly,  on  the  22nd  September,  the  agent,  Vol.  iv.. 
Colonel   G.    H.   Trevor,   sent  out  a  circular    ''to   all   P-^*- 

"  political   officers   in   Rajputana,"  desiring  that  the 

durbars  [courts]  of  the  Native  States  should  be  invited 

to    nominate    witnesses,    and   requesting    the   British 

officers  addressed  to  furnish  information  and  statistics. 

On  the  5th  October,  Lieut. -Colonel  Abbott  was  appointed 

to  give   evidence   himself,  as  well  as  to  produce  the   y  ,  -ry 

witnesses,  and  arrange  the  evidence  from  the  Native   p.  s's?.  ' 

States — the  request  for  a  draft  of  his  evidence  being 

again  repeated  by  the  Government  of  India.     Colonel 

Abbott  then  prepared  a  note   on   opium,  which  will 

repay  careful  perusal.     He  indicated  the  principal  heads 

of  evidence,  and,  among  other  things,  suggested  "  that 

"  some  stalwart  Sondhia,  Mewati,  and  Rajput  lumber- 

"  dars    and  patels    should    be    among  the  witnesses 

"  selected."    He  made  numerous  other  suggestions  as  to 
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matters  of  detail  entirely  in  favour  of  the  existing  state  of 

things,  and  without  any  provision  for  ascertaining  and 

proving  any  matters  of  an  adverse  character,  either  of 

lact   01'   of  opinion.     He   advised   that    the   witnesses 

"  should  reach  Ajmere   a  week   in  advance "  of  the 

Commission,  and  supplied  the  reason,  namely,  "  that 

"  I  may  become  acquainted  with  all,   and  see  if  each 

"  one  understands   on  what  points  he  is  required  to 

"  give  evidence."     He  also  made  careful  suggestions 

for  preparing  ample  claims  for  compensation.     On  the 

29th    November   "  all   political   officers "  were   again 

addressed  on  the   subject  as  follows: — "Mr.   R.    M. 

"  Dane,  C.S.,  the  officer  selected  by  the  Grovernment  of 

"  India  to  advise  local  administrations  in  the  matter  of 

"  preparing  for  the  inquiry  to  be  held  by  the  Opium 

"  Commission ,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 

"  previous  correspondence  on  that  subject  in  this  office, 

"  and  has  pointed  out  that  the  great  importance  of  the 

"  inquiry     .  .     has  apparently    not  been   fully 

"  appreciated     ....     that    Rajputana    is    vitally 

"  interested  in  the  inquiry,"  and  that  "there  should 

"  be  no  lack  of  evidence,  both  official  and  non-official, 

"  to  prove  before  the  Commission  the  full  extent  of 

"  their  rights  and  interests  in  opium."    The  sagges- 

tion  was  repeated  that  witnesses  were,  if  practicable,  to 

be  "  ready  in  Ajmere  about  a  week  in  advance  of  the 

"  Commission's  arrival  thsre."     Taken  altogether,  this 

correspondence,  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  one-sided  as  the 

instructions   in   a  brief   in   a  partisan  cause,  and  the 

evidence,  which  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions, 

was  prepared  and  put  before  the  Commission  at  Ajmere, 

was  of  an  unusally  partial  and  one-sided  character. 

13.  The  instances  I  have  given  as  to  the  action  of  the 
authorities  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  any  real 
desire  on  their  part  that  the  whole  of  the  facts  should 
come  in  a  perfecdy  unbiassed  manner  before  the  world- 
Whatever  the  Government  of  India  intended  by  their 
determination  not  to  seek  for  evidence  of  an  anti-opium 


character,  its  action  was  likely  to  be  understood,  and 
was  undoubtedly  understood,  to  mean  that  pro-opium 
evidence  was  to  be  sought  for,  and  anti-opium  evidence    seeTax.*. 
was  not. 

14.  Lord  BniKsey  himself  had  early  recognised  the 
true  position  of  the  Grovernment,  as  is  clear  from  his 
statement  to  Mr.  Alexander,  the  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Opium  Society,  at  the  close  of  his  evidence  before  the 
Commission : — "  We  all  appreciate  that  in  the  encounter 
"  in  which  you  are  engaged  with  the  Grovernment  of 

"  India  upon  its  own  ground  you  are  placed  in  ciroum-    Q.  2588. 
"  stances  of  no  ordinary  difficulty." 

15.  My  contention  on  this  subject  is,  that  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  British  authority  in  India  and 
to  the  moral  timidity  of  many  residents  in  India,  both 
Native  and  European,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Grovern- 
ment, in  the  presentation  of  evidence  to  be  adduced 
before  the  Commission,  to  have  publicly  assured  the 
people  generally  that  no  harm  would  come  to  them  by 
giving  free  expression  to  their  views,  however  opposed 
such  views  might  be  to  the  interests  of  the  Revenue, 
or  the  kuowu  predilection  of  English  officials.  In  fact 
it  should  have  given  practical  effect  to  Mr.  Westland's 
message  read  by  the  Chairman  at  the  commencement 

of   the  proceedings    on  the    27th    December : — "  The    vol,  II. 
"  Government,  however,  will  not  reply  to  such  evidence    p.  874. 
"  [that  is   anti-opium  evidence]  as  a  defendant,  but 
"  will  merely   pursue   their   course   of  enabling    the 
"  Commisson  to  fully  ascertain  the  actual  facts." 

16.  In  view  of  the  various  incidents  which  came  to 
my  knowledge,  and  some  of  which  are  here  set  forth,  I 
am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  authorities  in 
India  have  not  pursued  their  declared  "  course  of 
"  enabling  the  Commission  to  fully  ascertain  the  actual 
''  facts." 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


MEMORANDUM  V. 


TELEGRAM* 

Private. 1 

From   HEWBTT    to    BAINES. 

(Simla)  (London) 

MAHARAJA  DARBHANGA  telegraphs  eighth  :— 
"  Kindly  telegraph  Lord  Brassey  following  summary  of  my  Note  : — 
"  First,  the  opium  trade  with  China  should  not  be  suppressed  unless  China  specially 
asks  for  suppression.  Otherwise  it  only  means  sacrifice  of  a  large  revenue,  fresh 
taxation,  and  probably  great  discontent,  without  any  benefit  to  any  class  of  people. 
The  Chinese  Government,  and  not  we,  are  the  best  judges  of  the  evils  and  benefits  of 
opium  in  China. 

"  Second,  non-medical  use  of  opium  has  not  been  proved  an  unmixed  evil.  It  is 
largely  used  as  a  harmless  stimulant,  and  people  should  not  in  such  case  be  deprived 
of  its  use.  Local  Governments  and  local  bodies  like  the  district  boards  should, 
however,  be  empowered  to  put  on  necessary  restrictions  in  localities  where  opium- 
smoking  and  opium-eating  becomes  an  abuse. 

"  Third,  the  Benares  system  of  direct  dealing  with  ryots  should  be  introduced  in 
Behar,  and  the  price  paid  to  the  ryots  should  be  raised  in  proportion  to  rise  in  wages 
and  price  of  food. 

"  Fourth,  any  sudden  interference  with  opium  policy  of  Native  States,  like  Indore, 
is  injudicious,  and  likely  to  interfere  with  their  financial  equilibrium." 


*  Received  at  4.45  p.m.  on  9  th  April. 
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On  the  Course  of  the  Movement  in  England  against  the  Opium  Teade,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  action  taken  in  connexion  with  it  in  parliament 

By  the  Secretary. 

For  many  years  before  the  movement  against  the  opium  trade  between  India  and 
China  assumed  a  definite  shape,  objections  had  been  raised  by  individuals  to  the  trafl&c 
on  the  grounds  of  the  injury  caused  by  the  use  of  the  drug  to  the  population  of  the 
latter  country.  The  question  was  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry  by  the  Select 
Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  which  reported  between  1830  and  1832  on 
the  general  trade  relations  of  China  with  both  India  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
arriving  at  a  decision,  the  House  of  Commons  was  apparently  influenced  by  two  main  p  toq^^io  * 
considerations ;  first,  that  the  trade,  though  contraband  in  name,  was  conducted  with  770. 
the  full  connivance  and  aid  of  the  OhineBe  authorities,  and,  secondly,  that  in  the 
financial  circumstances  of  India,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  branch  of  exports  could 
not  be  abandoned  without  seriously  impeding  the  development  of  the  country. 

2.  When  the  events  of  1839-40  came  before  Parliament  in  the  latter  year,  the 
opium  question,  though  mentioned  in  the  Resolution  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  Hansard,  53, 
by  Sir  James  Graham,  was  not  placed  in  the  van  of  the  attack,  nor  was  it  more  than  PP*  ^70-950. 
casually  mentioned  by  most  of  the  leading  members  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  Do.  p.  689. 
and  who  were,  presumably,  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the  trade  had 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  seven  years  before.     A  Motion  specifically  ^'^'  P-  ^^'^ 
condemnatory  of  the  traffic  in  the  drug  had  apparently  been  contemplated  by  Lord  ^°-  P-  ^^^ 
Sandon  and  Sir  G-eorge  Staunton,  but  it  was  not  brought  forward,  as  it  seems  from 
the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  occasion,  that  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
conduct  the  attack  on  the  Government  on  other  lines.     The  Resolution,  as  moved,  ran 
as  follows : — 

"  It  appears  to  this  House,  on  consideration  of  the  papers  relating  to  Ohina,  presented  to  this  House  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty,  that  the  interruption  in  our  commercial  and  friendly  intercourse  with  that  country,  Hansard,  53, 
and  the  hostilities  which  have  since  taken  place,  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  foresight  and  p.  704. 
precaution  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers  in  respect  to  our  relations  with  China,  and  especially 
to  their  neglect  to  furnish  the  Superintendent  at  Canton  with  powers  and  instructions  calculated  to  provide 
against  the  growing  evils  connected  with  the  contraband  traffic  in  opium,  and  adapted  to  the  novel  and  difficult 
situation  in  which  the  Superintendent  was  placed." 

The  wording  of  the  Resolution  and  the  course  of  the  Debate  which  followed  shows 
clearly  that  the  point  of  attack  was  not  the  cause  or  conduct  of  the  war,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  Government,  or,  more  correctly,  of  an  individual  Minister,  in  connexion 
■with  the  transactions  at  Canton  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In  the 
division  which  took  place  on  the  Motion,  the  Government  of  the  day  vindicated  the 
reputation  of  Lord  Palmerston  by  the  narrow  majority  of  nine,  in  a  House  of  533 
members. 

3.  About  a  month  afterwards  Lord  Stanhope  presented  a  petition  from  a  meeting  Hansard,  S3, 
recently  held  in  London,  denouncing  the  opium  trade  and  deprecating  the  war  with  p.  1158. 
China.     The  Earl  of  Rosebery  drew  attention  to  the  language  used,  and  to  the  fact  that 

it  has  been  resolved  that  the  terms  of  the  petition  should  be  translated  into  Chinese 
and  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Ohina  through  Commissioner  Lin,  the  leader  of  the 
hostilities  against  the  British  in  Canton.  Lord  Stanhope  thereupon  announced  his 
intention  of  bringing  the  question  of  the  continuation  of  the  opium  trade  between  India 
and  China  directly  before  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  a  few  days  later  moved — 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  to  express  to  Her  Majesty  the  deep  concern  of  this  Hansard,  54, 
House  in  learning  that  an  interruption  has  occurred  in  the  friendly  relations  and  commercial  intercourse  which  p.  26. 
has  so  long  subsisted  with  the  Chinese  Empire ;  and  to  represent  to  Her  Majesty  that  these  calamities  have,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  been  occasioned  by  British  subjects  having  persevered  in  taking  opium  to  China  in 
direct  and  known  violation  of  the  laws  of  that  Empire ;  and  to  request  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  prevention  of  such  proceedings,  which  are  so  dishonourable  to  the 
character  and  so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Her  subjects,  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  if  any  additional 
powers  should  be  found  requisite  for  the  purpose,  this  House  wiU  readily  concur  in  granting  them  to  Her 
Majesty." 

The  Motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  Melbourne  as  the  Head  of  the  Government.  The 
Duke  of  "Wellington,  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  the  previous  Question,  which 
was  carried  without  a  Division. 

4.  In  1843  the  opium  question  was  brought  directly  before  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who,  as  Lord  Ashley,  laid  on  the   table  petitions  from  the 
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Hansard, 
Vol.  144, 
pp.  1391- 
1846. 


Hans^d,  1870. 

Vol.  201,  p.  516. 

Mr.  Gladstone, 

1875, 

Vol.  225, 

p.  575 

Sir  M.  Stewart, 

1880, 

Vol.  252, 

f).  1232. 

Sir  J  Pease, 

Mr.  Gladstone, 

^  1252. 

Vol.  335, 

p.  1146. 

Mr.  S.  Smith. 

Hansard,  1857, 
Vol.  144,  p. 
1421. 

Hansard, 
144,  p.  1846. 


II.,  p.  371. 


London,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies  in  China  on  the  subject, 
and  moved  the  following  Eesolution  : — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  continuance  of  the  trade  in  opium  and  the  monopoly  of  its 
growth  in  the  territories  of  British  India  is  destructive  of  all  relations  of  amity  between  England  and  China, 
injurious  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  by  the  very  serious  diminution  of  legitimate  commerce, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and  duties  of  a  Christian  kingdom  ;  and  that  steps  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  Government  and  individuals,  to  abolish  the  evil." 

The  Head  of  the  Government,  Sir  E.  Peel,  pointed  out  that  the  adoption  of  such 
a  Eesolution  would  have  material  effect  upon  negotiations  then  in  progress  between  the 
two  countries,  and  on  this  consideration  the  Mover  withdrew  his  proposition. 

5.  The  question,  though  occasionally  the  subject  of  questions  to  Ministers,  was  not 
again  formally  debated  in  Parliament  tiU  1870.  It  was  casually  brought  into  the 
debate  of  1857,  regarding  the  second  war  with  China,  but  as  it  was  recognised  that 
opium  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rupture  on  that  occasion,  the  issue  was  narrowed, 
at  least  professedly,  to  the  conduct  of  the  British  Agent  at  Canton  in  precipitating  a 
conflict  which,  as  in  the  case  of  1839-40,  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  circumstances 
created  by  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Chinese  authorities  relative  to  their  Treaty 
engagements. 

6.  It  is  obvious  from  the  line  taken  by  most  of  the  speakers,  as  well  as  from'  the 
political  history  of  the  time,  that,  just  as  in  1840,  the  particular  subjectSof  debate  was 
little  more  than  a  convenient  cover  for  a  parliamentary  attack  upon  the  general 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  day  or,  rather,  of  its  chief  representative. 
As  it  appears  that  the  war  of  1856-58  has  been  on  several  occasions  quoted  as  the 
"  second  opium  war  "  by  a  responsible  statesman  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  against  the  opium  traffic,  it  is  well  to  give  the  Eesolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Cobden  on  this  occasion  : — 

"  That  this  House  has  heard  with  concern  of  the  conflicts  which  have  occurred  between  the  English  and 
Chinese  authorities  in  the  Canton  River ;  and,  without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  of  China  may  have  afforded  this  country  cause  of  complaint  respecting  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty  of  1842,  this  House  considers  that  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  fail  to  establish 
satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent  measures  resorted  to  at  Canton  in  the  late  affair  of  the  Arrow. 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  China." 

This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  16  in  a  Souse  of  610  Members.  Lord  Palmerston 
appealed  to  the  country,  which  responded  by  returning  him  to  power  with  an  increased 
majority., 

7.  Shortly  after  the  assumption  of  the  Government  of  India  by  the  Crown^ 
suggestions  were  made  by  Sir  E.  Hamilton  and  Sir  W.  Muir  for  replacing  the  Bengal, 
or  monopoly  system,  by  that  of  Malwa,  so  that  the  revenue  from  opium  might  be  levied 
by  a  duty  on  export.  A  few  years  later  the  same  proposal  was  brought  forward  by 
Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  Financial  Member  of  the  Governor-General's  Council,  and  it  was 
renewed  by  Sir  W.  Muir  when  he  occupied  that  office  in  1868.  In  an  Appendix  to 
the  Proceedings  of  this  Commission  is  given  a  general  abstract  of  these  propositions, 
with  the  correspondence  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

8.  It  may  be  noted  that  throughout,  the  fiscal  side  of  the  question  is  ever  in  the 
van,  and,  whatever  might  be  the  change  suggested,  it  was  always  assumed  that  the 
financial  results  would  be  at  least  as  favourable  as  those  under  the  system  it  was 
proposed  to  displace,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  anticipated  that  they  would  be  even 
more  lucrative  than  the  latter.  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  considered  that  an  expansion  of  trade 
would  follow  the  substitution  of  sound  commercial  interests  for  a  State  monopoly. 
Sir  E.  Hamilton  held  that  the  revenue  was  likely  to  rise  in  consequence  of  throwing 
open  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  freely  and  without  restriction  to  any  landholder  who 
chose  to  engage  in  it.  Sir  "W".  Muir  proposed  to  retain  the  system  of  licensing  cultivation 
and  manufacture,  but  he  thought  that  the  private  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  obtain 
from  the  cultivator  the  whole  of  the  produce,  instead  of  the  portion,  which,  under 
the  monopoly  he  considered,  alone  reached  the  State  storehouse.  It  appears  to 
have  been  assumed,  too,  by  all  who  advocated  the  change,  that  China  must  have  opium, 
and  could  not  grow  it  at  home ;  so  that,  as  Sir  W.  Muir  put  it,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  system  and  rate  of  taxation,  the  Government  of  India,  would  have  the  China 
market  far  more  under  its  control  than  before,  because  "  the  pass  duty  for  all  India 
"  would  regulate  the  prices  which  the  Chinese  will  always  be  prepared  to  give  for  a 
"  commodity  they  cannot  do  without,  and  which,  practically,  India  alone  can  supply." 


1352. 

i, 
201,  p.  480. 


This  assumption,  so  far  as  tlie  positiion  of  India  in  the  opium  market  is  qoncerped,  has  v^rfis^'  ' 
long  since  proved  untenable.     On  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  where  it  is  brought      38g 
forward,  both  Sir  E.  Hamilton  and  Sir  "W.  Muir  confined  themselves  to  the  advantage  Vol.  226, 
of  removing  the  stigma  which  they  mention  as  being  attached  by  some,  to  the  direct  PP-  584,596. 
,9pnne;sion  o£  the ,  State  with  the  production  and  sale  of  opium,    a^d  which    would  Joh^iho^' 
disappear  under  the  plans  they  respectively  suggested.     To  the  trade  itself  no  objection  Vol  305 
seems  tp  have  been,  raisei^i     it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  detail^  of  the  schemes,  p.  288. 
as  the  latter,  though  in  accordance  with  the  earlier  views  on  the  subject,  are  connected  Debates, 
with  a  phase  of  the  general  question  which  has  now  almost,  though  not  entirely,  passed  ^IV-,  p-  6Q3. 
away.     The   Society   now   engaged   in   promoting   the  movement  against  opium  has  ^'P.^°*^ "! 
informed  the  Commission,  through  its  Secretary,  that  Sir  W.  Muir's  scheme  has  been  290"*'  ^'  ^ 
repudiated  by  it. :     So  far  as  their  ef&cacy  as  a  substitute  for  the  Bengal  systepi  is  j   475 
concerned,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  despatch  of  Lord,  Ripon's  Government  of    ' ' 
the  19th  of  December  1881  in  which  the  subject  is  exhaustiyqly,  treated.  .^  , ,     andEetum 

C   3S78  of 

9.  In  1869  the  subject  was  brought  to  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  i862. 
discussion  on  the  Indian  accounts,  and  those  who  advocated  the  abandonment  o£  the 
revenue  from  opium  were  challenged  by  a-  private  member  (Mr.  Denison)  to  bring  the  ^9^8°^^  1 
question   fairly   before  the  House  on  a  definite  issue.      Next  year,  accordingly.  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson  moved — -  ,  Hansard, 

"  That  this  House  condemns  the  systeni  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  Indian  revenue  is  raised 
■frotti  opinrai"  :         ,  , .  ;.    , 

The  Motion  was  opposed  hf  the  Governinent  of  the  day,  Mr;  G-ladstone  observing  that 
the  question  was  one  that  should  be  dealt  with,  not  by  abstract  Resolution,  but  by  Bill, 
in  order- that  the  Mover  might  show  that  he  had  thought  the  matter  out,  and  give  the 
House  some  means  of  judging  whether  the  measures  he  proposed  were  adapted  and 
Well  J)roportioned  to  his  ends;  ,,  1 

On  a  Division  in  a  House  of  196,  the  Motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  104.  '    , 

,    10.  The- autumn  of  1874  saw  the  i  foundation  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppressidn  of  1874. 
the  -Opium  Trade,  which  has    been  mentioned    more    than   once  in    the   bourse  ,of 
our  Report.     Its  first  President  was  the  late  TSarl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  succeeded 
,X)j   Sir :  Joseph   Pease.     Recording  to   the  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioil'by 
Mr.   J.    G.   Alexander,   its    present    Secretary,   the    Society,   has   at   various   times  I.,  468. 
advocated  or  supported  different  measures  in  furtherance  of  the  object  for  which' it  H.,  247-8. 
was  established.     In  its  early  years  its  action  appears  to  have  been' 'directed  mainly  I.,  2,  112, 
against    the  military  and    diplomatic   influence  under  which   it  considered  that  the  "^^l. 
admission  of  Indian  opium  into  China  was  maintained.     Whilst,  therefore,  the  Chefoo 
Convention  was  under  Consideration,  the  Society  was'  strenuous  in  its  endeavour  to 
secure  the   ratification    of   that    Agreement.   '  Regeirding   the    general    question,   the 
following  shades  of  opinion  have  been  from  time  to  time  countenanced  by  the  Society  : — 

-     {a.)  The  abandonment  of  the  monopoly  in  Bengal,  in  order  that  the  trade  might  pass  from  the   L,  147. 

'  <  hands  of  the  Government  into  those  of  private  traders,  leaving  the  former  free  to  regulate  Hansard, 

and  repress  the  operations.  225,  p.  617; 

(b)  GradTial  suppression  of  the  trade,  with  the    co-operation, .  if   obtainable,  of  the   Chinese  260,  p.  764  ; 
^  ■■'         ^  '■     ,         '  1      '  ,  335,  p.  1143. 

Government.  _  , 

(c.)  Immediate  and  total  suppression  of  the  production  and  sale  of  opium  in  India   except  for  345,  p.  278. 

medical  purposes.         '  ...  ■    m  ,  > 

11.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  following  the .  organisation   of  the   above :  Society  June  1876. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Uommons  to  certain  evidence 
givfen  before  the  Indian  Finance  Committee  of  the  preceding  year,  and  moved  :—  Hansard, 

"  ThdC  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the   Imperial  policy  regulating  the   opium  traffic  between         » P'  ^ 
England  and  China  should  be  carefully  considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  with  a  view  to 
the  gradual   withdrawal  6f  the  Government  of  India  from   tlie  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
opium." 
'      A  House  of  151  Members  divided  on  the  Motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a  majority 

of  37. 
-    ■  12.  In  June  1880,  Sir  Joseph  Pease  re-introduced  the  subject  on  the  question  of  Hansard, 
the  House  going  into  Committee  of  Supply.  •  252,  p.  1227. 

L  '  The  Motion  proposed  was  as  follows  : —  > 

"That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  Her  Majesty's  Q-overnrnent,  whilst  asking  admission  into  China  for  all 
exports  .from  Great  Britain,  India,  and  British  Possessions  on  the  terms  granted  to  th,emp8t  favoured  nation,. 
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should  not,  in  carrying  out  existing,  or  negotiating  new,  Treaties,  insist  upon  terms  facilitating  the  introduction 
of  opium,  which  the  Government  of  China  is  unwilling  to  grant ;  and  this  House  is  also  of  opinion  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  encourage  the  Government  of  India  to  take  steps  for  their  gradual  withdrawal 
from  participation  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of  opium,  and  dependence  upon  a 
revenue  derived  from  its  cultivation  and  transit." 

Ab  an  Amendment  to  the  Question  Kad  already  been  moved  and  negatived,  no  further 
Amendment  could  be  proposed.  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  therefore,  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Debate,  but  after  some  further  discussion,  the  Motion  was  withdrawn. 

April  1881.        13.  In  1881,  too,  a  lengthy  exposition  of  the  main  views  of  the  Society  was  given  by 
^*°®*'^'        Sir  Joseph  Pease,  though,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  preceding  year,  no  Division  on 
'  ^'       '    the  Amendment  could  be  taken. 

It  was  apparently  this  discussion  which  gave  rise  to  the  despatch  on  the  subject  of 
opium  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  answered  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the  following 
December,  as  was  mentioned  above. 


October, 
1881. 


J.,  Q.  479. 


Hansard, 
277,  p.  1633. 


14.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  meeting  was  convened  at  the  Mansion  House 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Anti-Opium  Society,  at  which  the  following  Resolutions  were  adopted. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  : — 

(1.)  The  opium  trade  as  now  carried  on  between  India  and  China  is  opposed  alike  to  Christian 
and  International  morality  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country. 

(2.)  It  is  the  duty  of  this  country  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  the  opium  trade  as  now  conducted, 
but  to  withdraw  all  encouragement  from  the  growth  of  the  poppy  in  India  except  for  strictly 
medical  purposes,  and  to  support  the  Chinese  Government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  traffic. 

(3.)  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  country  to  give  such  aid  to  the  Government  of  India  as  may  be 
found  reasonable,  in  order  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  resulting  to  its  finances  from  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  advocated  in  the  previous  resolutions. 

(4.)  The  results  of  the  sale  of  opium  in  British  Burma  are  a  disgrace  to  our  Government  of  India, 
and  demand  the  most  thorough  and  immediate  remedy." 

It  was  also  resolved  that  a  deputation  from  the  meeting  should  be  appointed  to 
lay  the  above  resolutions  before  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  press  upon 
him  the  duty  of  adopting  the  policy  therein  approved.  An  influentially  signed 
memorial  on  the  lines  above  laid  down  was  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  purport  of 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  here,  as  it  is  declaratory  of  the  then  views  and 
objects  of  the  Society  under  whose  auspices  the  meeting  in  question  was  held. 

16.  It  is  superfluous  to  refer  to  the  views  set  forth  in  the  memorial  in  respect  to  the 
Chinese  trade,  since  they  were  based,  as  Mr.  Alexander  has  stated,  on  the  anxiety  of 
the  Society  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Chefoo  Convention,  and  dealt,  accordingly, 
with  a  phase  of  the  question  which  passed  away  in  1885.  As  to  Burma,  the  memo- 
rialists gave  their  grounds  for  considering  as  inadequate  the  measures  taken  in  respect 
to  the  sale  of  opium.  Referring  to  the  taxation  of  opium  by  the  Government  of 
India,  they  contradicted  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  under  the  present 
system  of  administration  the  consumption  of  opium  is  held  in  check,  and  asserted 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  within  British  territory,  if  not  in  the  Protected  States  also. 
They  altogether  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  had  been  made  that  the  Government 
might  continue  to  raise  revenue  from  opium  whilst  ceasing  itself  to  manufacture  and 
deal  in  the  drug,  because,  so  long  as  the  trade  was  allowed  to  continue,  whether  the 
Government  were  directly  or  only  indirectly  concerned,  the  Chinese  Government  would 
consider  themselves  debarred  by  external  pressure  from  taking  effective  means  to  put 
an  end  to  the  consumption  of  opium  in  that  country.  For  these  reasons  the  memorialists 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  any  half  measures,  but  demanded  the  extinction  of  the 
trade  as  a  whole,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  except  in  so  far 
as  its  produce  was  necessary  for  medicinal  use. 

16.  Sir  Joseph  Pease  in  April  1883  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons: — 

"  That  an  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  praying  that  in  all  the  negotiations  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  China,  having  reference  to  the  duties  levied  on  opium  under  the  Treaty 
of  Tien-tsin,  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  pleased  to  intimate  to  the  Chinese  Government 
that  in  auy  revision  of  that  Treaty,  or  in  any  other  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  opium,  the 
Government  of  China  would  be  met  as  that  of  an  independent  State,  having  full  right  to  arrange 
its  own  import  duties." 

In  a  House  of  192  members,  the  Motion  was  opposed  by  126,  and  was  therefore  lost. 

17.  On  the  conclusion,  in  July  1885,  of  the  Chefoo  Convention  between  England  and 
China,  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  was  discussed,  but  it  was  decided  to  continue  its 
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work  on  a  revised  basis,  which,  was  explained  in  a  "  Statement  of  facts  and  principles,"  January 
issued  early  in  1886.    Whilst  admitting  that  the  conclusion  of  the  above  Convention  1886. 
terminated  what  it  considered  to  have  been  a  system  of  coercion,  the  Society  pointed  ^ '  *^^' 
out  that  the  question  could  not  be  allowed  to  rest.     In  the  altered  position  of  affairs  "friend  of 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  adopt  a  different  policy  in  opposing  the  opium  trade,  yin'^'p  161 
The  attack,  accordingly,  was  no  longer  directed  against  the  British  Grovernment  for  _2. 
encouraging  importation  into  China,   but    against   the    Q-overnment   patronage   and  Do,  IX., 
promotion  of  production  and  sale  at  the  sources  of  the  trade  in  India,     The  Society,  P-  *■ 
it  stated,  saw  an  opportunity,  of  which  advantage  was  to  he  taken,  to  remind  the 
Grovernment   of   China   of  the  responsibility   now  resting   upon  it  in  respect  of  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  measures  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  consumption  of  opium, 
whilst  the  British  Government  was  being  urged  to  restrict  and  ultimately  to  suppress 
the  exportation  of  the  drug  from  India,     As  regards  the  production  and  the  export 
sales  of  opium  in  the  latter  country,  the  Society  protested  against  the  direct  connexion 
of  the  State  with  both  classes  of  transactions,  whilst  strenuously  opposing  the  transfer 
of  the  trade  to  private  hands.     The  measure  suggested  was  to  discontinue  the  issue 
of  licences  for  growing  poppy,  leaving  for  further  consideration  the  arrangements  for 
stopping  the  cultivation  of  that  plant  in  Protected  States  and  for  discontinuing  the 
duty  on  opium  exported  from  those  States  after  the  production  had  ceased  in  British 
territory.      It  was  recognised  that  the  former  step  would  tend  to  stop  the  use  of 
opium  in  British  India,  a  result,  which  though  only  mentioned  casually  and  not  as  Do.  do.  p.  9. 
one  of  the  main  objects  in  view,  would  be  welcomed,  it  was  stated,  by  the  Society, 

18.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  above  described,  Sir  Joseph  Pease  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  May  4th,  1886  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  that  the  Indian  Government  should  take  Hansard, 
measures  to  terminate  gradually  its  direct  connexion  with   the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the   305,  p,  278. 
manufacture  and  trade  in  opium,  and  that  it  should  use  the  power  it  possesses  to  prohibit  in 
British  India  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  except  to  supply  the  legitimate  demand  of  opium  for 
medical  purposes." 

The  discussion  ended  in  a  count  out. 

19.  No  further  action  was  taken  in  Parliament  in  this  matter  till  May  1889,   when,  Hansard, 
on  the  Motion  being  made  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair,"  Mr,  Samuel  335, pp,  1133 
Smith  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  opium  trade  between  India  "'  ^^^* 
and  China,   and   moved,  in  the  form   usual  on   such    occasions,   to   substitute    the 
following  words : — 

"  This  House  views  with  deep  regret  the  history  of  our  opium  policy  towards  China,  and  regards 
the  traffic  in  that  drug  as  repugnant  to  the  true  interests  of  that  country.  It  calls  upon  the 
Government  of  India  to  take  steps  looking  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  trade,  and  urges  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  intimate  to  the  Chinese  Government  that  in  the  next  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tiea-tsin  full  power  will  be  given  to  extinguish  the  trade  in  opium  if  it  thinks  fit." 

A  Division  was  taken  on  the  question  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
"  stand  part  of  the  question  "  ;  the  result  being  that  of  253  members  voting,  165  were  in 
favour  and  88  against.     The  Motion  was  therefore  lost  by  a  majority  of  77. 

20.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  first  opportunity  occurred  for  the  July  1890. 
Chinese  Grovernment  to  terminate  the  arrangements  regarding  imported  opium  which  had 

been  made  in  1885.     No  step  in  this  direction,  however,  was  taken  by  them,  nor  was  any  «  ji^jgn^  ^^ 

indication  given  of  any  intention  of  moving  in  the  matter.*    The  attention  of  the  Society  China,"  XI., 

for   the  suppression  of  the  trade    was  therefore  transferred  to  the  use  of  opium  in  pp.  89,  107. 

India.     It  was  stated  that  the  Government  of  India  was  recouping  its  loss  of  opium  ^"'^"•Pioo* 

revenue,  due  to    Chinese   home  competition,  by  extending  the  sale  of  the  drug  in     °'  ""P"    ~* 

India,  and  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 

the  s'uppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  a    memorial  was  presented  to  Viscount  Cross, 

then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  the  effect  that  the  Society  had  received  during 

the  past  two  years  information  tending  to  show  that  in  various  parts  of  India  the  habit 

of   smoking  opium  and  preparations  from  it  was  on  the  increase,  and  that    houses 

licensed  in  some  towns  by  the  Government  for  smoking  such  drugs  on  the  premises 

were  causes  of  great  demoralization.     The  memorialists  pressed  for  the  imposition  in 

India  of  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  opium  such  as  are  placed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

under  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868,  and  for  the  prohibition  of  all  shops  for  the  sale  of 

opium  and  preparations  from  it  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.     They  also  urged 

the  authorities  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of  opium  shops  in  Upper  Burma,  and  to  reduce 

and  ultimately  extinguish  such  shops  in  the  lower  division  of  that  Province. 

~  ^Hansard,  Vol.  335,  pp.  1152-3,  1158,  1174.  ~ 
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Tifdia"  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  memorial,  with  the  voluminous  correspondence  and  statistical  tables  to  -which 

C.  6562  of     ^^  S^^^  ''ise,  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1892.     In  connexion  with  the  present 
1892,  subject  it    is  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  inquiries  made  bj  the  Government  of 

India  resulted  in  proving  that  the  consumption  of  the  drug  was  comparatively  small ; 
certain  minor  changes  in  the  regulations  then  in  force  had  however  been  found 
advisable.  The  licences  for  opium-smoking  saloons,  for  instance,  were  not  to  be 
renewed  on  expiration  of  the  current  term.  The  amo'unt  of  the  various  preparations 
of  opium  for  smoking  which  it  was  lawful  to  sell  to  unlicensed  individuals,  or  which 
such  individuals  are  allowed  to  possess  at  a  time,  was  closely  restricted,  and  the 
Government  of  Bombay  was  requested  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  introduced  into  that 
Province,  in  order  to  check  smuggling,  of  requiring  licensed  vendors  to  sell  yearly  a 
guaranteed  minimum  quantity  of  taxed  opium.  As  regards  Lower  Burma,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  expressed  their  willingness  to  put  aside  considerations  of  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  measure,  and  to  support  the  proposal  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  opium  and  the  possession  of  it  by  those  of  Burman  race,  provided  that  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  so  stringent  a  measure  were  established,  and  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  remedy  would  not  involve  evils  as  great  as  those  that  were  found 
to  prevail  under  the  existing  system. 
^^^P^**^^  The  Secretary    of  State  for  India  communicated  his  sLpproval  of  these  steps  and 

December    '  °^  *^®  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  in  checking  and  limiting  the  habit  amongst 
1891.  the  people  of  consuming  licensed  opium,  as  far  as  is  possible  without  driving  them  to 

C.  6562  p,      smuggling,  or  to  the  use  of  more  harmful  narcotics. 

Hansard  ^^-  ^^  *'^^  -^-^^^  0^'  -^P^il  1891,  before  the  reply  to  the  above-mentioned  memoj-ial 

352,  p.  285.    had  been  received.   Sir  Joseph  Pease,  on  the  motion  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 

the  Chair,"  moved  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  that  "  to  the  end  of  the  question  in 

order  to  add  the  words  : — 

"  This  House  is '  of  opinion^  that  the  system  by  which  the  Indian  opium  revenue  is  raised  is 
morallj'  indefensible,  and  would  urge  upon  the  Indian  Government  that  they  should  ce9.se  to  grant 
licences  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  sale  of  opium  in  British  India,  except  to  supply  t^e 
legitimate  demand  for  medical  purposes,  and  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  take  measures  to 
arrest  the  transit  of  MalWa  opium  through  British  territory." 

After  considerable  discussion,  a  Division  was  taken  in  a  House  of  290  members  upon 
the  question  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question  " 
which  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  30.  The  main  question  was  then  proposed,  and 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Fowler  moved  an  amendment  that  at  the  end  of  the  question  the 
words  be  added : — 

"  And  this  House,  feeling  the  pressure  of  taxation  on  the  people  of  India,  will  take  steps  to 
reimburse  the  deficiency  so  caused  to  the  Indian  Government." 

The  Debate  on  this  Amendment  not  having  been  concluded  by  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  House  adjourned  without  a  Division. 

Hansard,  23.  Sir  Joseph  Pease  subsequently  explained  that,  apart  from  the  inconvenience  of 

3.')2,  p.  900.    placing  his  proposition  as  a  substantive  Motion  before  the  House  at   that  time  of  the 

Session,  even'  if  he  were  so  minded,  he  would  not  ballot  for  the  opportunity  of  so  doing, 

because     Sir   Robert    Fowler's    amendment  involved    the    question   of   handino-  over 

money  to  the  Indian  Government  without  a  vote  of  the  Crown,  and  would  possibly  be 

ruled  out  of  order.     The  Question,  therefore,  was  never  put,  and  the  Speaker  explained 

Do  pp  383-    *^^*  ^^®  House  had  passed  no  definite  decision  either  on  the  first  Amendment  as  a 

4.  '     '  substantive  Question,  or  upon  the  Amendment  which  was  moved  as  an  addition  to  the 

substantive  Question. 

24.  In  March  1892  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade  presented  a 
second  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  condemning,  in  the  first  place,  the  opium 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India  in  Burma,  and,  whilst  acknowledging  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  the  action  taken  by  that  Government  since  the  previous  memorial  had 
been  presented,  urged  still  further  measures  to  check  consumption,  pointing  out  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Society  no  sufficient  reason  had  been  shown  for  the  difference 
between  the  law  of  India  and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  the  sale  of 
opium. 

Vol.  I..  25.  A  third  memorialwas  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  November  of  the  same 

p.  162.  year,  after  the  change  of  Government.    This  is  appended  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Com- 

I.  Q.  -192.       mission's  Proceedings,  as  constituting  the  latest  official  exposition  of  the  views  of  the 

Society.    The  demand  for  the  stringent  restriction  of  production  to  the  amount  required 

for  medicinal  use,  and  for  that  of  the  sale  to  the  limits  prescribed  under  the  Pharmacy 
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Act  of  the  Fnited  Kip.^gdoin,  was  once  mor^  pressed.  Instructions  to  tli^  p-overnment 
of  India  were  called  for  to  immediately  suspend,  the, official  gales  of  opium  in  Calcutta, 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  system  of  licensing  poppy  cultivation  in  the.  Punjab  would 
be  immediately  abolished,  and  that  the  measures  suggested  by  Sir  A.  Mackenzie  for 
controlling  the  consumption  of  opium  in  Burma  would  be  at  pnce  brought  into  operation. 
The  Society  also  expressed  its  belief  that  the  people  of  England  would  be  ready  to  make 
up  any  deficiency  which,  in  the  judgment  of'  the  responsible  Grpvernment  of  the  day, 
might  be  properly  attributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indian  Government  from  the 
export  trade  in  opium.  At  the  same  tinie  it  suggested '  that  in  several  directions 
retrenchment  should  be  effected,  which  would  go  far  towards  filling  the  deficiency 
m  question,  whilst  it  was  alleged  that  the  stoppage  of  the  opium  exports  would 
probably  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  export  of  other  produce  from  India  to 
China,  and  of  steadying  exchange  by  putting  an  end  to  the  drain  of  silver  from  the 
latter  country,  besides  enabling  the  Chinese  to  displace  their  copper  coinage  in  favour 
of  the  more  valuable  metal. 

26.  In  reply,  Lord  Kimberley  pointed  out  that,  deal,ing  with  the  question  as  a 
practical  one,  whilst  the  declaration  of  Sir  J.  Fergussoit,  in  the  House  ofQommons  in 
April  1891,  made  it  clear  that  the  British  Government  would  never  resort  to  com- 
pulsion to  enforce  the  importation,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Government 
of  China  wei-e  anxious  to  stop  the  consumption  of  opium.  Not  only  was  a  considerable 
revenue  derived  from  the  drug,  but  the  production  of  opium  in  China  was  reported  to 
have  lurgely  increased,  and  owing  to  improved  methods  of  preparation,  the  home-grown 
article  had  secured  a  wider  market.  Then  again,  whilst  the  Government  of  India  had 
recognised  that  it  was  their  duty  to  restrict  and  regulate  the  consumption  of  opium  in  a 
manner  in  which  they  would  not  regulate  that  of  a  perfectly  harmless  drtlg,'  opinion  as  to 
the  results  of  the  use  of  this  drug  was  divided.  The  strong  views  of  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade  were  not  shared  by  a  very  large  number  of  persons, 
and  while  the  tendency  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  was  towards 
retitriction,  they  were  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  in  that  direction  as  the  Society  no  doubt 
desired.  From  the  financial  point  of  view,  those  responsible  for  Indian  affairs  in 
England  did  not  see  their  way. to  dispense  with  such  a  revenue  as  that  derived  from 
opium,  nor  had  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  would  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency  in 
the  resources  of  India  caused  by  the  loss  of  that  revenue.  Any  proposition  to  that 
effect  would  not  be  likely  to  meet  with  a  favourable  response.  On  the  subject  of  the 
consumption  of  opium  in  Burma,  authorities  seemed  to  be  unanimous  that  the  Burman 
race  was  affected  by  the  drug  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  in  which  the  Indian 
population  was  affected,  and,  whilfet  it  had  been  found  practicable  to  restrict  the  use  of 
the  drug  to  Chinese,  Shans,  and  hill  tribes  in  the  Upper  division  of  the  Province,  it  had 
not  then  been  decided  whether  the  necessary  machinery  was  available  in  the  Lower 
division  to  enable  the  authorities  to  enforce  the  same  system  there,  and  the  inquiries 
on  this  point  alone  delayed  the  introduction  of  uniformity  in  practice  throughout.  The 
Secretary  of  State  concluded  his  reply  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  comparison  that 
might  reasonably  be  drawn  between  the  treatment  proposed  for  opium  in  India  and 
that  adopted  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  drink  in  the  United  Kingdom,  observing  that 
there  are  in  use  in  India  certain  drugs  more  pernicious  in  their  effects  than  opium,  the 
consumption  of  which  it  was  impracticable  to  stop,  and  which,  if  the  use  of  opium  were 
to  be  effectually  prohibited,  would  probably  spread  widely  through  the  population. 

27.  The  last  Parliamentary  discussion  of  the  opium  question  took  place  in  the  House  Debates 
of  Commons  on  the  30th  of  June,  1893,  when  Mr.  Webb,  on  the  motion  for  going  into  -^^"-'P-  ^^^« 
Committee  of  Supply,  moved  to  substitute  the  following  words  :— 

Having  regard  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Vote  of  this  House  on  the  10th  of  April,  1891, 
that  the  system  by  whicli  the  Indian  opium  revenue  is  raised  is  morally  indefensible,  and  which 
aro-ed  the  Indian  Government  to  give  practical  effect  to  tliat  opinion  by  ceasing  to  grant  licences, 
and  by  takino-  measures  to  arrest  the  transit  of  Malwa  opium  through  British  territory;  and 
recoo-nisincr  that  the  people  of  India  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  cost  involved  in,  this 
chaiTge  of*^ policy,  and  that  oppressive  taxation,  and  the  stoppage  of  expenditure  necessary  for  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  Indian  people  must  be  avoided,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  a  Royal 
Coihmission  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  both  in  India  and  in  this  country,  and  to  report 
as  to  :— ^  . 

(1.)  What  retrenchments  and  reforms  can  be  eifected  jn  the  civil  and  military  expenditure  of 
India ; ' 

e     82030.  T 
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XIV.,  p.  626. 


p.  634. 


Friend  of 
China, 
XIV.  pp. 
109  and  146. 


(2.)  By  what  means  Indian  resources  can  V)e  best  developed  ; 

(3.)  And  what,  if  any,  temporary  assistance  from  the  British  Exchequer  would  be  required  in 

order  to  meet  any  deficit  of  revenue  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  the 

opium  traffic. 

28.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Head  of  the  Government,  the  Motion  for 
going  into  Supply  was  negatived  without  a  Division,  and  the  following,  which  stood 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  "W.  Russell,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  Amendment  to  that  above  quoted  : — 

To  leave  out  from  the  words  "having  regard  to  the"  to  the  end  of  the  proposed  Amendment,  in 
order  to  add  the  words  "  strong  objections  urged  on  moral  grounds  to  the  system  by  which  the 
"  Incian  opium  levenue  is  raised,  this  House  presses  on  the  GovHrnment  of  India  to  continue  their 
"  policy  of  greatly  diminishing  the  ciiltiva'ion  of  tho  poppy  itnd  the  production  and  sale  of  opium, 
"  and  desires  that  nn  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Msijesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint 
"  a  Royal  Commission  "  [the  remainder  of  the  Amendment  has  been  already  quoted  in  full  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Report]. 

On  the  Question  being  put  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
••  of  the  proposed  Amendment,"  a  House  of  284  members  voted,  of  whom  106 
were  in  favour  of  the  retention,  which  was  lost,  therefore,  by  179  votes.  The  main 
Question  as  amended  was  then  put  and  agreed  to,  resulting  in  the  appointment  of  this 
Commission. 

This  decision,  it  may  be  added,  was  characterised  by  the  Anti-Opium  Society  as 
"  the  greatest  and  most  solid  forward  step  that  the  movement  for  the  suppression  of  the 
"  opium  trade  had  yet  made,"  whilst  the  Commission  as  constituted  was  "as  fair- 
"  minded  and  impartial  a  tribunal  as  the  Society  could  have  desired  to  hear  its  case." 

This  Memorandum  may  be  appropriately  closed  by  quoting  statistics  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  varying  interest  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Opium 
Debates  : — 


Year. 


Per-  centage 


Mover. 


Of  Members  voting 
on  the  full  House. 


Of  Supporters  of  the 

Resolutions  on  Members 

voting. 


1870 
1875 
1883 
1886 
1889 
1891 
1893 


Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
Sir  M.  Stewart 
Sir  J.  Pease 
Sir  J.  Pease 
Mr.  S.  Smith 
Sir  J.  Pease 
Mr.  Webb      - 


29 

23 

23 

37 

29 

34 

— 

* 

38 

36 

43 

5.5 

42 

37t 

*  House  counted  out. 

f  This  per-oentage  represents  the  number  voting  agaiust  Mr.  Gladstone's  Amendment  to  Mr.  Webb's  Jlotiou. 

29.  Sumraary. — The  above  sketch  serves  to  show  that  the  object  aimed  at  by  those 
interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  trade  has,  throughout  been  the  stoppage  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Indian  opium  into  Chiua.  In  the  early  days  of  the  movement,  the  general 
assumption  was  that  the  whole  of  the  opium  which  entered  that  country  was  directly 
provided  by  the  Government  of  India,  under  the  Bengal  monopoly,  and  it  was  against 
that  system,  therefore,  that  the  objections  were  directed.  The  place  occupied  by  the 
Malwa  system  in  the  trade  was  gradually  realised,  and  it  was  considered  that  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  situation  would  be  somewhat  improved  if  the  identification  of  the 
State  with  the  operations  were  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  Government  were  to  altogether 
restrict  its  connexion  with  the  trade  to  taxing  the  opium  produced  by  others,  whether 
in  British  India  or  Malwa.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  in  1858,  the 
movement  took  the  form  of  protesting  against  the  admission  of  opium  into  China,  even 
on  payment  of  a  specially  high  rate  of  duty.  This  concession,  it  was  alleged,  had  only 
been  made  by  China  under  pressure  and  intimidation  exercised  by  Great  Britain  in 
virtue  of  her  position,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  dominant  Power.  The  conclusion,  in 
1885,  of  the  revision  of  the  arrangements  under  the  Treaty  of  1858,  left  China  entirely 
master  of  the  situation  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from  that  date.  As  the 
time  of  potential  emancipation  from  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Convention  drew 
nigh,  it  appeared  from  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-opium  movement  in 
England,  introducing  the  Resolution  of  1889,  that  there  were  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  Chinese,  for  some  reason  or  other,  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
opened  to  them.     The   eflPorts  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Trade  were 
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accordingly  directed  towards  the  prohibition  by  the   British  Government  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  drug  in  India,  independently  of,  and  without  regard  to,  the  possible 
inaction  of  the  Court  of  Peking  in  the  matter.     Parliament  having  declined  to  support 
the  course  of  action  suggested,  and  several  opportunities  for  revision  having  been  let 
pass  by  the    Chinese  without  the  manifestation  on  their  part  of  any  desire  to  denounce 
the  opium  arrangements,  the  direction  of   the  movement  was  again  changed,  and  the 
question  was  next  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
great  evil  that  was  being  caused  by  the  consumption  of  the  drug,  not  only  in  China, 
but  in  India  itself,  a  matter  which  up  till  then,  though  sometimes  casually  referred 
to  in  the  discussions  on  the  general  question,  had  not  become  the  subject  of  special 
reprobation  or  inquiry.     This  remark  does  not  apply  to  Burma,  because  shortly  after 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of    that  Province  had  communicated  to  the  Grovernment  of 
India  in  1880  the  strong  views  held  by  himself  aad  local  ofl&cials  of  experience  as  to 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  opium  habit  on  the  Burman  race,  those  views  were  adopted 
by  the  Anti-Opium  Society  in  England,  and  were  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State    for    India    in    the    memorial  presented  to  him   in   1881.      The 
movement  entered  its  present  phase  in  1890.      Though  the  consumption  in  India  has 
ever  since  been  placed  in  the  foreground  of  the  case,  the  course  of  the  Debates  of  1891 
and   1893,    still   more   the    memorials   and    other  representations  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Trade  indicate  that  the  habit  as  it  is  alleged  to 
exist  in  India  and  the  direct  connexion  of  the  Government  of  that  country  with  the 
production  are  regarded  mainly  in  connexion  with  efforts  to  secure  the  discontinuance 
of  the  exportation  of  opium  from  India  to  China. 

J.  A.  BAINES, 
July,  1894.  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 
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MEMORANDUM  VI. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  POLICY  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  SUPPLY  OP  BENGAL 

OPIUM; 

By  the  Secretary. 

1.  In  the  discussion  of  the  opium  question  considerable  prominence  has  been  given 
to  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in 
the  tracts  under  the  monopoly  system.  The  subject  is  not  one  of  the  issues  imme- 
diately before  the  Commission,  but  a  short  description  has  been  thought  advisable  of 
the  course  of  procedure  in  respect  to  this  branch  of  agriculture  and  the  considerations 
on  which  it  has  been  regulated  by  the  Government  during  the  last  10  years.  By 
adopting  this  plan  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  statements 
made  in  Parliament  and  before  the  Commission,  respectively,  on  this  matter. 

2.  The  opium  year,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer,  begins  in  September, 
when  the  cultivator  enters  into  the  engagement  with  the  departmental  official  as  to  the 
area  to  be  placed  under  poppy.  The  seed  is  sown  almost  immediately  afterwai^ds. 
The  crude  opium  is,  cpllected  during  the  winter  and  spring,  so  that  by  the  end  of  May, 
or  shortly  before,  the  amount  of  the  season's  outturn  is  known  to  the  local  agents,  and 
most  of  it  has  been  delivered  at  the  central  factories  for  manufacture.  The  crop, 
it  must  be  mentioned,  is  unusually  precarious.  Excessive  or  deficient  rain,  just  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  spoils  the  whole  prospecG  of  the  season,  and  even  at  the  last 
moment  before  ripening  a  most  promising  field  is  not  unfrequently  utterly  wasted  by 
hail,  frost,  insects,  or  blight.  The  disposition  of  the  cultivator,  therefore,  is  a  factor 
in  the  situation  of  peculiar  importance.  After  a  few  unlucky  seasons  he  is  discouraged, 
and  holds  back  for  a  while  from  undertaking  to  grow  poppy.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
couple  of  years  of  good  returns  creates  such  an  anxiety  to  obtain  a  license  that  the 
refusal  of  permission  is  elevated  into  a  grievance  of  sufficient  moment  to  be  cai'ried 
before  the  Supreme  Government  and  even  higher  authority. 

3.  This  tendency,  unfortunately,  is  apt  to  run  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  this  cultivation.  Up  to  1875  it  was  the  practice  to  sell  each  year 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  stock  of  opium  available.  Since  then  the  policy 
has  prevailed  of  selling,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  quantity  every  year,  keeping  up  a 
reserve  to  supplement  the  deficiency  caused  by  a  bad  outturn.  The  market  as  well  as 
the  revenue  is  thus  steadied.  The  reserve  is  fixed,  as  a  rule,  at  one  half  the  amount 
required  for  the  year's  sales,  but  as  the  opium  is  kept  a  year  before  issue,  the  stock  of 
one  season  fixes  the  reserve  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  following.  A  series  of 
good  years  accordingly,  which  stimulates  the  cultivator  to  extend  his  operations  in 
poppy,  puts  the  Government  beyond  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  his  desire,  since  not 
only  is  a  larger  sum  sunk  in  the  advance  and  payments  for  the  crude  drug,  but  the 
latter  loses  in  weight,  and  consequently  in  value,  by  remaining  more  than  one  season 
in  stock. 

4.  If,  then,  we  omit  the  competition  of  Chinese  and  Persian  opium,  and  assume  that 
a  certain  amount  of  consideration  is  given  to  the  condition  of  the  Malwa  supply,  the 
factors  in  the  case  are  reduced  to  three,  the  amount  of  opium  available  for  sale  from 
the  current  season's  crop,  the  state  of  the  reserve,  and  the  area  under  poppy.  The 
policy  above  described  keeps  the  first  constant.  The  second  bears  a  fixed  proportion 
to  the  first,  so  that  the  third  is  left  as  the  only  variable.  A  brief  review  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  few  years  will  suffice  to  show  iiow  this  policy  has  been 
carried  out  and  in  what  particulars  it  has  been  abandoned. 

5.  The  figures  given  at  page  ;]25  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Commission's  ProoeoiUngs  indicate 
that  a  bad  outturn  in  18S2-83  was  followed  by  a  run  of  good  luck  almost  unpre- 
cedented.    To   save  the  trouble  of  reference,  the  figures  for  the  years  in  question. 
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together  with,  those  of  the  sales  and  reserve  stocks  frorb  page  346  of  the  same  volume 
are, here  reproduced: — - 


Opium  Year  (September  to  August). 

Calendar  Year. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Licenses. 

Area  cultivated. 

Outturn  of 
Crude  Opium. 

Year. 

Amount  sold. 

Beserve. 

Acres. 

Cwts. 

Chests.* 

Chests.* 

1882-3    - 

1.288,922 

495,740 

52,979 

1883    - 

54,400 

11,625 

1883-4  ,- 

1,345,915 

505,843 

96,801 

1884    - 

46,698 

2,265 

1884-0 

1,379,326 

565,246 

102,312 

1885    - 

50,994,     . 

18,274 

1885-6    -  • 

1,483,86S^ 

594,921' 

92,963 

1886  .- 

54,750 

29,205 

1886-7    - 

1,448,508 

562,052 

82,253 

1887    ■ 

57,000 

'36,705 

188,7-8    - 

1,408,019 

536,607 

94,082 

1888    - 

57,000 

37,205 

1888-9    - 

1,195,767 

459,864 

51,792 

1889-  . 

57,000 

49,705 

1889-90  - 

1,274,587 

482,557 

73.305 

1890 

57,000 

31,010 

1890-1 

1,306.741 

501,719 

63,540 

1891    - 

56,250 

18,770 

1891-2    - 

1.241,2  il 

463,664 

53,849 

1892    - 

48,852 

9,292 

1892-3    - 

l,195,8ri 

454,156 

63,702 

1893    - 

43,704 

104t 

*  Of  about  140  lbs.  each.  f  Approximately. 

6.  The  success  of  1883-4  resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  cultivation  in  the  succeeding  Depart^ 
year,  when  the  Benares  agent  reported  that  disappointment  had  been  caused  amongst  mental 
the  cultivators  owing  to  his  inability  to  comply  in  full  with  all  applications  for  exten-  Reports, 
sion   of  area   to   be   licensed.     In  1885-6  the    same  good   fortune  was  experienced, 
causing  still  more  pressing  demands  for  extension.     It  is  stated,  however,  both  in  the 
report  and  in  the  Grovernment  review  of  it,  that  in  consequence  of  the  stock  in  hand 

frqm  the  previous  gOod  seasons,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  directed  that  the  area 
should  not  be  increased. 

7.  Orders  to  the  same  effect  were  issued  as  regards  the  operations  in  the  Benares  Bengalletter 
agency' for  the  season  of  1886-7,  when  it  was  considered'  that  the  existing  area  might  ^"^^^^f^g^    " 
be  -maintained,  as  the  reserve  had  not  reached  the  limit  at  which  cultivation  might  ^^^  'j^^^. 
safely  be  reduced.     In  the  season  of  1886-7,  the  Benares  agency  showed  a  smaller  isae. 
outturn  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  early   sowing.     But  the  popularity  of  the  cultivation 

enabled  the  departmental  oflacials  to  exercise  their  discretion  in  selecting  men  and 
locialities,  so  that  by  procese;  of  weeding,  the  operations  were  concentrated  in  the  most 
profitable  tracts  and  amongst  thq  best  agriculturists. 

'8.  The  next  year,  1887-8,  was  remarkable  for  the  success  in  fulfilling  the  object  of 
Government,  namely,  to  obtain  an  increased  outturn  from  a  curtailed  area.  In 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  remarked  : — 

"  The  departmeut  is  to  be  congratulateil  on  its  success  in  extending  the  system  to  wMcli  special  attention 
wdS'  drawn  in  last  year's  r^sol'ution,  of  limiting  the  ^  area  of  cultivation  and  affecting  settlements  to  the 
•rreatest  advanta'-e  by  insisting  on  the  judicious  selection  of  the  best  aadmost  conveniently  situated  land.s,  as  well 
as  of  experienced  and  successful  cultivators  only.  The  extension  of  cultivation .  was  formerly  1  he.  object  of 
Government  but  a  departure  was  made  in  the  year  lb86-6  in  consequence  of  the  large  stock  of  oDium  in 
hand  at  the  commencemen^t  of  that  season,  and  orders  were  then  passed  with  a  view  to  previ^ni  lui/  further 
increase  in  production.  The  change  of  policy  thus  initiated  has  recently  been  given  a  still  more  ^tonounced 
tnrn'bv  the  issue  of  instructions  directing  a  specific  reduction  of  cultivation,  a  step  necessitated  by  the  further 

acoumulation  of  an  excessive  reserve  both  at  Calcutta  and  in  the  factories Unremunerative  tracts 

were  abandoned  advances  refused  to  unsatisfactory  cultivators  and  bad  villages,  inferior  cultivation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  closed,  and  by  these  means  the     ....     area  was  reduced  to  427,569  bighas.' 

The  instructions  mentioned  in  the  above  passage  are  probably  those  contained 


in  one  of  the  letters  from  the  Government  of  India  to  which  reference  was  made  before 
+he  Commission  by  the  present  Secretairy  in  the  Financial  Department.  In  their  letter 
No  4035  of  the  23rd  July  1888,  that  Government  informed  the  Government  of  Bengal 
that  thev  accepted  the  proposal  thatthe  area  under  poppy  should  bereducedto  an  extent 
sufecient  to  provide  for  an  out  turn  of  only  3Q,0pO,  chests  of  opium,  instead  of  57,000. 
Thev  requested,  however,  that  in  giving  effect  to  this  poHcy  the  following  principles 
should  be  borne  in  mind  :  first,  that  it  was  undesirable  that  any  risk  should  be  run  ot 
bavine  for  want  of  stock,  to  reduce  the  sales  materially  below  57,000  chests ;  and 
secondiv  that  in  the  event  o^  the  stock  being  depleted  by  a  bad  year  of  production,  it 
should  not  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  Government  to  expand  cultivation.  The  normal 
quantity  of  opium  to  be  annually  sold  under  the  above  policy  was  fixed  at  57,000 
chests,  with  a  reserve  of  30,000.'     -'-'■"' 

10    The  area  licensed  in  1888-89  was  materially  reduced  in  accordance  with  these 
instructions.     In  the  Behar  Agency  the  reductions  were  effected  merely  by  the  process 
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of  weeding  out  the  less  profitable  cultivators  and  by  the  elimination,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  men  who  engaged  for  poor  land  with  the  object  of  securing  the  advance  without 
sowing  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  land  specified  in  the  agreement.  In  the  Benares 
agency  the  redactions  were  far  more  extensive.  In  the  outlying  districts  to  the  west, 
where  supervision  was  difficult  and  the  outturn  comparatively  small,  the  cultivation 
was  altogether  stopped,  and  licenses  were  refused  freely  in  other  parts  of  the  agency 
where  the  cultivation  was  not  satisfactory.  The  operations  were  thus  restricted  to 
the  best  tracts,  yielding  ihe  most  profitable  results.  On  the  whole,  the  reduction 
amounted  to  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  area  sown  in  ths  preceding  year.  This,  however, 
was  somewhat  below  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government ;  but  the  main 
object  in  view,  namely,  the  prevention  of  a  still  greater  accumulation  of  stock,  was 
attained,  since  the  outturn  of  the  season  was  very  short,  rendering  unnecessary  the 
continuance  of  the  policy  of  reduction. 

11.  The  final  results  of  the  year's  operations  were,  in  fact,  so  much  below  the 
average,  that  for  the  next  season,  1889-90,  the  Grovernment  of  India,  in  their  letter 
No,  4093  of  the  8th  August  1889,  sanctioned  such  an  extension  of  area  as  would,  in 
an  average  season,  provide  the  equivalent  of  57,000  chests.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
Behar  cultivator,  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  the  preceding  season,  applied  for  a 
somewhat  less  area  than  before.  In  Benares  the  increase  was  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion  as  the  decrease  in  the  area  of  1888-9  as  compared  with  that  in  1887-8 
The  outturn,  however,  was  again  unsatisfactory  in  both  agencies,  though  worse  in  Behar 
than  furtlier  west. 

12.  It  was  considered  that  with  an  average  season  the  outturn  in  the  Benares 
agency  would  be  enough  to  obviate  the  need  of  material  extension  of  area,  so  for  the 

Bensal  letter  ensuing  year,  1890-1,  special  extension  was  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  Bengal 
205,  T.R.,  of  in  Behar  only.  At  the  same  time,  a  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  Benares 
14th  June  agent  to  accept  applications  for  what  ndght  be  considered  the  normal  expansion  of 
1°    •  poppy  cultivation  in   the  tracts  already  specified  as  those  best  suited  to  this  crop,  in 

flesoUition  order  that  the  cultivation  might  gradually  resiime  its  former  limits  and  bring  the 
1870,  of  reserve  up  to  the  prescribed  amount.  Hail  and  untimely  rain,  however,  brought  the 
23rd  March  outturn  still  lower  than  in  the  preceding  season,  so  that  the  question  arose  whether 
1891.  i}^Q  amount  off'ered  for  sale  should  be  reduced  or  the  area  licensed  be  extended. 

13.  The  former  alternative  was  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India  in  their  letter 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  No.  2953  of  the  13th  July  1891,  on  the  grounds  that — 

"  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  assume  that  tlie  average  annual  production  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  more  than 
.54,000  chests  for  sale  annually,  without  taking  measures  for  the  extension  of  cultivation  which  are  not  deemed 
expedient." 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  that  there  was  no  objection 
to  allowing  the  normal  expansion  to  continue,  as  the  cultivator  should  be  left  free  to 
decide  for  himself  whether  it  is  or  is  not  profitable  for  him  to  cultivate  the  poppy  on 
his  land  in  preference  to  other  crops,  and  where  his  interests  harmonize  with  those  of 
the  Government,  no  impediment  need  be  placed  on  his  liberty  of  action. 

14.  The  results  of  the  season  of  1891-92  were  the  worst  on  the  20  years'  record. 
The  sudden  contraction  of  the  area  at  a  time  when  the  cultivators,  at  all  events  in  the 
Benares  agency,  were  most  in  favour  of  poppy,  together  with  the  failure  of  the  crop 
four  times  in  succession,  disheartened  those  who  were  formerly  eager  to  obtain  licenses, 

Beneal  ^^^  the  rumour  that  the  Government  was  likely  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  altogether, 

Eesolution      which  was  current  in  parts  of  Behar,  helped  to  keep  back  applications.     The  Govern- 
940,  of  8th      ment  of  India  was  obliged  to  curtail  its  sales  during  the  last  quarter  of   1892,  and  to 
March  1892.  jj^^jfy  for  the  following  year  a  lower  number  of  chests  than  had  been  sold  since  1874, 
exhausting,  even  ■with  this  reduction,  the  whole  reserve, 

15.  In  order  to  re-establish  the  operations  on  their  former  basis,  the  Local 
Government  proposed  to  license  cultivation  in  1892-98  up  to  the  previous  limit.     On 

letter  this  the  Government  of  India  sanctioned  any  increase  directly  applied  for  by  cultivators, 

2802a  of  6th  on  the  understanding  that  there  should  be  no  permanent  excess  over  the  average  of 
July  1892.      p^g|.  years.     In  Behar  the  increase  was  but  slight,  whilst  in  the  Benares  agency  the 

downward  course  was  not  stayed.     In  both,  however,  the  outturn  was  somewhat  better 

than  in  1891-92. 

16.  It  is  clear,  from  the  above  account  of  what  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten 
vearE,  that  the  object  at  which  the  Government  of  India  have  consistently  aimed 
is  the  fjale  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  quantity  of  opium  every  year.     For  several 
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years  in  succession  the  season  was  so  favourable  that  the  stock  of  opium  considerably 
exceeded  the  requirements  for  the  above  purpose.  The  attention  of  the  departmental 
oflScers  was  accordingly  directed  towards  the  restriction  of  the  supply,  a  result  that 
could  be  best  obtained  by  the  contraction  of  the  area  licensed  for  the  growth  of  the 
poppy.  The  glut  was  followed,  however,  by  a  still  longer  period  of  depression,  during 
the  first  years  of  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  area  at  its 
existing  figure  in  the  hope  of  a  full  outturn,  or  else  to  increase  it  up  to  its  previous 
extent,  so  that,  in  case  of  continued  bad  luck,  the  requisite  outturn  could  be  obtained 
from  a  wider  surface. 

17.  This  system  of  regulating  the  supply  placed  on  the  market  came  however  to  an 
end,  as  has  been  shown  in  paragraph  13,  at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1891-92.  In  spite 
of  the  depletion  of  the  reserve  and  the  proposals  of  the  Local  Government  to  adopt 
the  steps  that  had  been  customary  in  previous  years,  the  Government  of  India  then 
determined  to  adapt  their  sales  to  the  changed  conditions,  and  to  abandon  the  attempt 
to  replenish  their  stock  by  extending  the  area  licensed  for  poppy.  The  reserve  was 
drawn  upon  to  its  utmost  capacity,  so  that  for  the  supply  in  the  immediate  future  the 
Government  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  season. 

18.  The  explanation  of  this  change  of  system  has  been  given  before  the  Commission 

by  Sir  David  Barbour,  who  stated  that  the  fluctuations  in  area  were  not  due  to  any  ^j  2  098. 
definite  policy,  adding — 

"  But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  very  recent  years  we  have  rather  avoided  any  appearance  of  increase,  because  we 
were  liable  to  be  attacked  on  account  of  the  increase.  We  were  liable  to  have  it  said  of  us  that  more  opium 
was  being  grown,  and  that  we  were  stimulating  production  and  consumption,  and  therefore  during  the  last  few 
years  we  have  rather  avoided  any  increase  of  the  cultivation." 

19.  On  referring  to  the  historical  review  of  the  Anti- Opium  Movement  given  in  the 
preceding  Note,  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1886  the  agitation  against  the  opium  trade  had 
been  diverted  from  the  consumption  of  the  drug  in  China  to  its  production  in  India. 
The  questions  raised  in  the  memorial  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
1890  were  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India  when  the  truncated 
discussion  of  April  1891  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  three  months 
before  the  Government  of  India  communicated  to  the  Government  of  Bengal 
its  view  that  an  extension  of  cultivation  was  not  expedient.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
up  to  the  latter  date  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  contract  the  poppy  area 
only  when  the  stock  of  opium  in  hand  was  large,  and  to  extend  it  when  that  reserve 
was  getting  low.  Since  July  1891,  so  far  from  reducing  the  area  thus  licensed,  the 
Government  has  directed  its  efibrts  towards  maintaining  it,  with  the  intention  of 
increasing  it  up  to  the  average  of  past  years,  though  not  permanently  beyond  that 
limit.  It  is  this  last  policy  that  finds  expression  in  the  information  given  by  Sir 
David  Barbour,  as  above  cited. 

20.  But  the  action  of  the  Government,  both  up  to  and  after  1891,  has  been  differently 
interpreted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  has  been  taken  to  signify  a  policy  of 
gradual  extinction  of  the  system  of  direct  production  of  opium.     In  the  Debate  of  the 

10th  of  April  1891 ,  for  instance.  Sir  James  Fergusson  said  :—  ^-2"*"'^S23 

"  I  freely  admit  that  the  Government  of  India  have  never  denied  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  this         '  ^' 

source  of  revenue  should  be  altered.     They  have  taken  means  to  reduce  it.     They  have  diminished  the  number 

of  licenses  and  they  diminished  the  area  on  which  the  poppy  is  grown.     One  million  acres  less  are  now  under 

poppy  in  Bengal  than  10  years  ago."  * 

Mr.  W-  H.  Smith  said  on  the  same  occasion :—  Hansard, 

"  The  course  which  this  Government  has  taken,  nnd  which  all  Governments  have  taken  during  the  last  few   352,  p.  343. 
lias  been  to  diminish  the  area  of  cultivation  in  India  to  an  e.xtent,  in  the  last  five  years  at 

any  rate'  of  20  per  cent.     The  production  and  sale  of  opium  has  been  decreased  considerably  in  each  year,  and 

that  must  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  policy  of  the  Government." 

21.  These  statements  carried  some  weight,  for  amongst  other  reasons  given  by  the  Hansard, 
Mover  of  the  proposition  under  discussion  for  not   ballotting  for  an  opportunity  of  352,  p.  901. 
bringing  the  Motion  regarding  the  opium  trade  again  before  the  House,  Sir  J.  Pease 
expressed  himself  quite  content,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  declaration   made  by  the 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been 
in  the  past  a  steady  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  land  in  India  placed  under  poppy 
cultivation,  and  that  this  policy  would  he  persevered  with  in  the  future. 

22.  This  announcement  was  made  on  the  20th  of  April.  On  the  23rd  of  that  month  a 
correction  was  given  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  ha,d 

*  Or,  more  correctly,  100,000  acres  less  than  five  years  ago, 

y  4 
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besn  abswit  wlien  the    subject  was  first  brought  forward.      The  following  question 
was  asked  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean,  then  Member  for  Oldham  : — 

Hansanl  "Whether  the  Inrlia  Office  has  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  recent  reduction  in   the  area  of  poppy  culti- 

352,  p.  1152.  vation  in  Bengal  is  duo  to  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  India  to  do  away  with  the  opium  revenue  little 
by  little,  and  not  to  the  commercial  necessity  for  reducing  production  in  order  to  keep  np  the  price  in  face  of 
the  increasing  competition  of  opium  grown  in  China ;  and  whether  the  policy  of  the  Grovernment  of  India 
with  regard  to  this  source  of  revenue  is  correctly  expressed  by  Sir  iJavid  Barbour,  the  Indian  Finance 
Minister,  who,  in  introducing  his  Budget  for  the  year  1891-92,  said  : — 

"The  opium  revenue  has,  no  doubt,  fallen  largely,  and  at  this  moment  there  are  no  indications  of  a 
recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  up  to  date  has  been  discounted,  and  provision  made  to  meet  the 
consequent  loss  of  revenue.  As  the  fall  has  been  so  great,  we  may  fairly  hope,  that,  for  the  present,  we 
have  seen  the  worst." 

In  answer,  Sir  J.  Gorst  said  : — 

"  The  reason  given  for  the  reduction  of  the  area  oC  poppy  cultivation  in  Bengal  is  that  the  re.serve  stock  of 
opium  had  become  unduly  large.  The  statements  of  Sir  David  Barbour,  no  doubt,  do  express  correctly  the 
policy  of  the  Grovernment  of  India." 

.  23.  It  may  be  noted  that  whilst  Sir  James  Fergusson  had  ascribed  the  policy  he  set 
forth  to  the  Government  of  India  only,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  then  the  Leader  of  the 
House,  used  word.s  identifying  with  it  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  was,  perhaps, 
for  this  reason  that  the  explana,tion  of  Sir  John  Gorst  passed  unheeded.  For  example, 
in  the  Debate  on  the  Address  in  February  1892,  Sir  J.  Pease  observed  that  the  late 
Leader  took  credit  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  they  had  during  the  last  five 
years  decreased  the  area  under  poppy.  The  same  Member  reverted  to  this  declaration 
of  policy  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  June  1893,  pointing  out  that  it  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  announcement  made  in  February  1892,  by  Mr.  Curzon,  then 
Under  Secretar}'  of  State  for  India,  to  the  effect  that  in  order  to  restrict  the  area  of 
cultivation,  the  Government  of  India  reduced  the  number  of  chests  to  be  sold  that  year 
by  3,000.  Finally,  the  first  substantial  portion  of  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  consequence  of  which  the  present  inquiry  has  taken  place  "  presses  on  the 
"  Government  of  India  to  continue  their  policy  of  greatly  diminishing  the  cultivation 
"  of  the  poppy." 

24.  The  fact  has  been  sufficiently  insisted  on  above  that,  down  to  the  year  1891  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  not  one  of  reduction,  but  of  regulation,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  market  and  the  revenue.  Since  that  date,  again,  the  tendency  (for  the 
policy  may  be  said  to  be  in  abeyance)  has  been  to  reduce  the  sales,  not  with  the  object 
of  restricting  cultivation,  as  Mr.  Curzon  expressed  it,  but  of  obviating  the  necessity  for 
allowing  it  to  resume  its  former  extent.  Having  regard  to  the  importance  that  has  been 
given  to  this  misapprehension  in  the  discussion  which  ended  in  the  appointment  of 
this  Commission,  it  is  hardly  enough  to  merely  call  attention  to  it,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  also  accouat  for  its  origin  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  statements  which 
first  gave  it  currency.  It  appears  most  probable  that  the  misunderstanding  is  based  on 
certain  passages  in  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  Beport  published  annually  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  which  may  therefore  be  quoted  in  elucidation  of  this 
question. 

25.  The  Reports  for  the  years  to  which  reference  is  necessary  contain  a  summary  as 
well  as  a  more  detailed  sketch  of  the  year's  operations.  In  that  for  1886-87,  presented 
in  August  1888,  the  summary  merely  quotes  the  area  under  poppy  for  the  last  and 
penultimate  years  respectively.     In  the  body  of  the  work  it  is  stated  that  : 

"  With  a  considerable  stock  of  opium  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
increasing  the  area  under  cultivation  in  Bengal,  and  the  agents  were  accordingly  instructed  to  refrain  from 
doing  so." 


Debates  I., 
p.  139. 
Debates 
XIV.,  p. 
604. 

Debates  L, 
p.  1207. 

Debates 
XIV.,  p. 
634. 


1886-87, 
(349)  pp. 
8  &  7.0, 


26. 


1887-88, 
(327)  pp. 
8&72. 


In  the  Report  for  1887-88,  presented  in  August  1889,  the  summary  contains  the 
following  words  : — 

•"  The  area  of  opium  cultivation  in  Bengal  was  536,610  acres;  steps  are  being  taken  to  reduce  the  a 
because  the   good  opium  harvests  of  the   past  few  years  have  yielded  more  than° was  required  to  supnlvth"' 
monthly  sales  and  keep  up  the  reserve."  ^"  •       ^ 

In  the  body  of  the  Report  it  is  stated  that : — 

"The  instructions  issued  in  18H.5-86  to  reduce  the 
the  best  lands  and  the  most  experienced  cultivators  a) 
of  manufactured  opium  at  Calcutta  and  in  the  factorie.s." 


area  of  cultivation  and  to  confine  it  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  best  lands  and  the  most  experienced  cultivators  are  still  m  force,  in  consequence  of  the  large  accumul-it' 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  acreage  mentioned  is  not  identical  with  that  entered 
in  the  return  presented  to  the  Commission.  The  policy  is  set  forth  in  almost  the  same 
words  in  both  passages, 
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In  the  Report  for  1888-89,  presented  in  August  1890,  the  areas  again  differs  from  1888-89, 
the  Indian  return.     As  to  the  policy,  the  statement  in  the  summary  is :—  ^^}  .PP- 

"  Steps  have  now  been  taken  for  two  years  to  reduce  the  area,  because  the  good  opium  harvests  of  the  past 
iew  years  have  yielded  more  than  was  required  to  supply  the  monthly  sales  and  keep  up  the  reserve." 

In  the  Report  itself,  however,  the  statement  runs  : — 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  reducing  the  opium  area,  the  land  actually  cultivated  with  opium  in  the 
Ganges  Valley  was  reduced  to  518,930  acres,  or  3  per  cent,  below  the  area  of  1887-88,  and  7^  percent,  below 
the  opium  area  of  1886-87.  The  contraction  of  the  opium  area  caused  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  ryots, 
among  whom  the  opium  cultivation,  with  its  accompanying  cash  advances  at  a  critical  season  of  the  year,  is 
popular." 

The  reason  for  the  reduction  is  here  omitted. 

28.  In  the  Report  for  1889-90,  presented  in  May  1891,  only  the  area  for  the  1889-90, 
preceding  year  is  quoted.     In  the  summary  occur  the  words  : —  (250)  pp. 

"  Steps  have  now  for  four  years  been  taken  to  reduce  the  aren,  because  the  good  opium  harvests  of  the  past 
few  years  had  yielded  more  than  was  required  to  supply  the  monthly  sales  and  keep  up  the  reserve." 

In  the  body  of  the  Report  the  sentence,  except  for  the  figures,  is  that  of  the  preceding 
year : — 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  reducing  the  opium  area,  the  land  actually  cultivated  with  opium  in  the 
Ganges  Valley  was  further  reduced  to  459,860  acres,  as  compared  with  518,930  acres  in  the  previous  year, 
and  556,527  acres  in  1885." 

It  was  apparently  on  these  figures  that  the  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  based. 

29.  In  the  Report  for  1890-91,  presented  in  May  1892,  the  summary  merely  1890-91, 
mentions  the  area,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  that  in  the  opium  departmental  (220)  pp. 
tables  for  that  year.     In  the  body  of  the  Report  the  following  remarks  occur  : —  ®  *  ^^" 

'^  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  reducing  the  opium  area,  the  land  actually  cultivated  with  the  poppy  in  the 
Ganges  Valley  had  been  reduced  in  1888-89  to  459,860  acres,  as  compared  with  556,527  in  1886.  The  yield 
of  opium  had  been  very  short  in  1888-89,  and  the  total  quantity  manufactured  was  38,305  chests,  as  compared 
with  69,500  chests  in  1887-88.  Some  extension  of  the  cultivation  then  occurred,  and  the  area  rose  in  1889-90 
to  482,560  acres.  In  1889-90  the  opium  crop  was  again  short,  especially  in  Behar  ;  .  .  .  .  and  the  total  quantity 
manufactured  was  44,760  chests.     In   1890-91  the  poppy  area  increased  to  500,683  acres  ;  but  the  yield  was 

again  short,  and  the  outturn  of  opium  was  44,522  chests It  is  reported  that  cultivators  of  opium  have  lost 

heart,  after  experiencing  three  bad  opium  seasons  in  succession.  .  .  .  In  1891  the  Government  of  India  decided 
not  to  arrange  for  any  extension  of  the  opium  area,  and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  opium  advertised  for  sale 
during  1892  to  54,000  chests,  as  against  57,000,  the  number  that  had  been  sold  annually  for  several  years 
past." 

30.  On  the  above  quotations  it  may  be  remarked  that  after  the  Report  for  1887-88 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  reason  for  the  reduction  of  area  in  that  portion  of  the  work 
to  which  a  reader  would  naturally  turn  for  information.  Nor,  again,  in  the  Report  for 
1890-91,  is  the  connexion  shown  between  the  extension  that  took  place  in  1889-90 
and  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  it.  Finally,  in  respect  to  the  orders 
of  the  Grovernment  of  India  in  1891,  the  statement  in  the  Report  is  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  acquiescence  of  that  Government  in  any  increase  that  might 
arise  from  what  has  been  called  above  the  "  normal "  expansion  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy. 

.31.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  "W.  H.  Smith  had  no  personal  or  immediate 
official  connexion  with  Indian  administrative  detail,  and  Sir  James  Fergusson  was  only 
called  upon  to  address  himself  to  this  branch  of  the  opium  question  by  reason  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  they  both  referred  for  their  information  to  the  official  reports  presented  to 
Parliament,  in  which  the  elasticity  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  is  nowhere 
distinctly  set  forth.  An  early  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  responsible  Minister,  on 
his  return,  to  place  the  matter  before  the  House  in  its  true  light,  but  a  statement  made 
in  answer  to  a  question  by  a  private  Member  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  less  widely 
known  and  to  carry  less  weight  than  a  declaration  made  in  formal  debate. 

32.  The  only  evidence  that  appears  to  give  colour  to  the  notion  that  the  Government 
of  India  has  abandoned  its  former  policy  consists  of  the  two  statements  that  have  been 
already  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  Note  ;  first,  that  any  more  than  normal  expansion 
was  inexpedient,  and,  again,  a  year  afterwards,  that  the  average  area  of  past  years  was  to 
constitute  the  limit  of  further  permanent  increase.  Both  these  declarations  were  made 
after  the  discussion  of  April  1891,  and,  as  Sir  David  Barbour  has  assured  the 
Commission,  out  of  deference  to  what  then  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

J.  A.  BAINES, 
September  1894.  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

e     82030.  Z 
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MEMORANDUM  VIII. 

TABLES  SHOWING  THE  DISTRIBUTION,  BY  DISTRICTS,  OF  THE 
OPIUM  HABIT  IN  BRITISH  INDIA  ; 

Prepared  by  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Second  Section  of  the  Report  the  average  annual  consumption  of  licit  opium 
Tjer  head,  is  shown  by  Provinces  or  large  divisions  of  Provinces.  In  the  tables 
accompanying  the  Excise  Memoranda  included  in  Vols.  II.,  IV.,  and  V.,  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission,  corresponding  figures  are  given  by  administrative  districts. 
The  averages  are  not,  however,  calculated  in  uniform  weights,  so  that  comparison  is 
impracticable  without  further  computation.  It  has  been  found,  also,  that  in  several 
instances  the  figures  have  been  incorrectly  printed,  and  in  the  case  of  Bengal  that 
some  of  the  calculations  are  wrong. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  tables  on  a 
uniform  basis  in  a  form  which  will  render  them  available  for  detailed  comparison  as 
well  as  for  the  exhibition,  if  necessary,  of  the  facts  they  represent  in  the  more  useful 
and  popular  shape  of  a  shaded  or  coloured  map. 

There  is  a  slight  diflPerence  between  the  census  returns  and  the  figures  of  area  and 
population  now  presented.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  been  considered  worth  while 
to  include  figures  for  the  small  Province  of  Coorg  or  the  British  territory  in 
Balochistan.  The  consumption  of  opiutn  in  the  former  is  very  limited  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  population  over  which  the  consumption  is  distributable  is  not  on 
record.  Ajmer-Merwara,  again,  has  been  excluded,  as  no  complete  statistics  are  there 
collected.  In  the  Punjab,  about  6,000  Baloch  wanderers,  encamped  at  the  time  of 
census  in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district,  have  been  excluded  from  the  settled  population. 

The  first  table  gives  the  total  population  of  each  district,  grouped  by  Provinces, 
with  the  average  yearly  consumption  of  licit  opium  per  head.  In  the  second  table, 
the  districts  are  brought  together  according  to  their  average  consumption,  the 
provincial  order  falling  into  a  subordinate  place.  The  third  table  is  merely  a  propor- 
tional reduction  of  the  second ;  showing,  first,  the  general  geographical  distribution 
of  each  degree  of  prevalence,  and,  second,  the  variety  of  prevalence  found  within  the 
individual  Province  : — 


Table  I. 


Average 

Average 

yearly 

yearly 

consumption 

consumption 

District. 

Population  (189]). 

of  Licit 

Opium  per 

Head, 

1892-93. 

District. 

Population  (1891). 

of  Licit 

Opium  per 

Head, 

1892-93. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

I.  Assam 

5,433,199* 

141-4 

5.  Rajshahye 

1,313,336 

13-3 

1.  Sylhet 

2.  Kachar     - 

3.  Goalpara  - 

4.  lirorth  Kachar 

5.  Naga  Hills 

6.  Khasia  „ 

7.  Garo      ,j 

8.  Kamrup 

9.  Darrang  - 

10.  Nowgong 

11.  Sihsagar 

12.  Lakhimpur 

2,154,593 

367,542 
452,304 
18,941 
122,867 
197,904 
121,570 
631,249 
307,761 
344,111 
457,274 
254,053 

D'5 

41-8 

16-9 

170-.'. 

60-5 

19-8 

5-6 

136-6 

374-9 

363-7 

442-2 

747-4 

6,  Dinajpur 

7.  Rangpur  - 
S.  Pabna 

9.  Bogra 

10.  Bardwaii 

11.  Bankura 

12.  Birbhum 

13.  SanthalPargannahs 

14.  Hughli 

15.  Nadia 

16.  Murshidabad 

17.  Midnapwr 

18.  Ho-wrah  {rural) 

1,555,835 
2,065,464 
1,362,392 

817,494 
1,391,880 
1,069,668 

797,833 
1,754,196 
{,076.710 
1,644,108 
1,260,946 
2,631,616 

687,905 

14-4 
20-6 

6-6 
11   <» 
22-8 

8-2 
15-9 

3-3 

41-4 

10-9 

23  -  5 

i         25-0 

1         30-5 

11.  Bengal    - 

71,069,643* 

15-0 

19.  The24Pargannahs 

20.  Calcnttu  &  suburbs 

1,832,449 
874,450 

i         32-7 
276-1 

1.  Darjilirig 

223,314 

15-7 

21.  Khulna 

1,177,652 

1          10-1 

2.   .Jalpaigori 

681,352 

GO 

22.  .Jessore      - 

1.888,827 

7-3 

3.  Purneah 

1,944,658 

13-8 

23.  Bakarganj 

2,153,965 

7-7 

4.  Maid  ah 

814,919 

33-9 

24.  Faridpur 

1,797,320 

2  ■•) 

25.  Xoakhali 

26.  Tipperah- 

1,009,693 

1,782,935 

1-1 

*  Omitting  the  hill  ti;ic!s 

n  Nrath  Lushai.   C 

■hit(:if,'on,ff,  and 

!           0-8 

Angul. 

27.  Dacca 

2,420,656 

!           5-1 
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1,79 


Bistrict. 


28.  Maimaiasingh 

29.  Ghittagongf 

30.  Cuttacjst;:    ., 

31.  Puri 

32.  Balasore  - 

33.  Hazaribagh§ 

34.  Lohardaga 

35.  Palamau 

36.  Singhbhum 

37.  Manbhum 

38.  Champaran* 

39.  Saran*     - 

40.  MuzaffarpurJ 

41.  DarbhangaJ 

42.  Patna* 

43.  Gaya*       - 

44.  Shababad* 

45.  MonghyrJ 

46.  Bhagalpur  , 

Berak 

1.  Buldana 

2.  Basim 

3.  Wun         - 

4.  Akolai 

5.  Amraoti 

6.  iilichpur  - 

Bombay 

1.  Abmedabad 

2.  Kaira 

3.  Panch  Mahals 

4.  Broach 

5.  Surat 

6.  Thana 

7.  Kolaba     - 

8.  Bombay  Island 

9.  Batnagiri 

10.  Kanara     - 

11.  Khandesh 

12.  Nasik 

13.  Ahmednagar 

14.  Poona 

15.  Sholapur  - 

16.  Satara 

17.  Belgaum 

18.  Dharwar 

19.  Bijapur    - 


Population  (1891). 


SiNDH 


Karachi    - 
Hydrabad 

Thar. 
Shikarpiir 
Jacobabad. 


and 


and 


Central  Province  s 

1.  Nagpur 

2.  Bhandara 

3.  Wardha   - 

4.  Chanda    - 

5.  Raipur     - 

6.  Bilaspur  - 

7.  Sambalpur 


3,472,186 

1,290,167 

1,937,671 

944,998 

994,625 

1,164,321 

1,128,885 

596,770 

545,488 

1,193,328 

1,859,465 

2,467,477 

2,711,445 

2,801,955 

1,769,004 

2,138,331 

2,063,337 

2,036,021 

2,032,696 

2,897,491 

481,021 
398,181 
471,613 
574,782 
655,645 
315,798 

15,985,270 

921,712 

871,589 

313,417 

341,490 

649,989 

904,868 

509,584 

821,764 

1,105,926 

446,351 

1,460,851 

843,582 

888,755 

1,067,800 

750,689 

1,225,989 

1,013,261 

1,051,314 

796,339 

2,871,774 

564,880 
1,216,849 

1,090,045 


10,046,546 

757,862 
742,850 
400,854 
697,610 
1,255,698 
827,433 
796,413 


Average 

yearly 

conBumption 

of  Licit 

Opium  per 

Head, 

1892-93. 


Grains. 


5 

31 

37 

"27 

86 

3 

9 

3 
11 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 
14 

5 

2 

2 

6 

91 

90 

34 

48 
127 

95 
154 

47 

114 

81 

74 

179 

33 

8 

10 

155 

1 

2 
62 
44 
73 
58 
60 
18 

3 

3 

4 

44 

54 
57-9 

22-7 


8 

5 
5 
3 

7, 

2 

0 

3 

8 

8, 

9 

6 

0 

8 

2. 

0 

4 

2 


34 

55 
32 
71 
19 
40 
32 
28 


t  Omitting  the  hill  tracts  in  Chittagong  and  Angul. 
*  Extensive  poppy  cultivation. 

Considerable  poppy  cultivation. 

Small  poppy  cultivation. 


District. 


^.  Nimar 
9.  Hoshangab 

10.  Narsinghpur 

11.  Jabalpur  - 

12.  Saugor  - 
13.,  Damoh  - 
T4.  Balaghat  - 

15.  Mandla    - 

16.  Chindwara' 

17.  Seoni 

18.  Betul 

Madeas 

1.  Ganjam  - 

2.  Vizagapatam 

3.  Oodavari  - 

4.  Kistna 

6.  Nellore     -  •. 

6.  Karnul     - 

7.  Cuddapah 

8.  Anantapur 

9.  Bellary     - 

10.  North  Arcot 

11.  Chenglepat 

12.  Madras  City 

13.  South  Arcot 

14.  Tanjore    -  '- 

15.  Trichinopoly 

16.  Madura 

17.  Tinnevelly 

18.  Salem 

19.  Coimbatore 

20.  South  Kanara 

21.  Malabar   - 

22.  Nilgiris    - 

North-West 
Provinces  and  Ocdh 

1 .  Dehra  Dun 

2.  Tarai  {Naini  Tal) 

3.  Pilibhit  - 

4.  Gorakhpur* 

5.  Basti* 

6.  Gonda* 

7.  Bahraich* 

S.  Almora  {Kumaun) 
9.  Garhwal  - 

10.  Saharanpur 

11.  Muzafiarnagar 

12.  Meerut 

13.  Aligarh 

14.  Bulandshahr 

15.  Agra 

16.  Mathura 

17.  EtawahJ  - 

18.  CawnporeJ 

19.  ParakhabadJ 

20.  Btahf       - 

21.  MainpuriJ 

22.  AllahabadJ 

23.  ratehpur§ 

24.  Jalaun 

25.  Jhansi 

26.  Banda 

27.  Hamirpur 


Population  (1891), 


Average 

yearly 
consumption 

of  Licit 

'  Opium  per 

Head, 

1892-98. 


253,486 
527,702 
367,026 
748,146 
591,743 
325,613 
383,331 
339,373 
339,443 
370,767 
323,196 

35,630,440 

1,896,803 
2,802,992 
2,078,782 
1,855,582 
1,463,736 

817,811 
1,272,072 

708,549 

900,126 
2,180,487 
1,136,928 

452,518 
2,162,851 
2,228,114 
1,372,717 
2,608,404 
1,916,095 
1,962,591 
2,004,839 
1,056,081 
2,652,565 
99,797 


46,905,085 

168,135 

210,568 

485,366 

2,994,057 

1,785,844 

1,459,229 

1,000,432 

563,181 

407,818 

1,001,280 

772,874 

1,391,458 

1,043,172 

949,914 

1,003,796 

713,421 

727,629 

1,209,695 

858,687 

702,063 

762.163 

1,548,737 

699,1 57 

396,361 

683,619 

705,832 

513,720 


Grains. 
42-2 
S6-9 
35-2 
27-4 
19-7 
12-0 


68 
29 

41' 
56 

27' 


14-0 


12' 

40' 

130 

18  ■ 

I 

6' 

3 

r 

3' 
3' 
1' 

26' 
0' 
1 

2- 
1' 
0' 
2- 
2' 
!■ 
5' 

27' 


18-0 

65-4 

38-0 

20-7 

6-6 

3-1 

4-4 

•8-0 

4-6 

3-4 

32-2 

29-2 

36-6 

39-6 

31.4 

39-5 

29-9 

21-8 


69- 
12- 
23- 
7- 
36- 
30- 
44- 
34- 
19.9 
42-7 


*  Extensive  poppy  cultivation. 

J  Considerable  poppy  cultivation. 

§  Small  poppy  cultivation. 

N.B. — Ou^  districts  are  given  in  italics. 
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District. 


28.  Mirzapur 

29.  Benares  §  - 

30.  Barelit     - 

31.  BudaunJ  - 

32.  ShahjahanparJ 

33.  Moradabad 

34.  Bijnor      - 

35.  Sitapur% 

36.  KheriX     - 

37.  HardoiX 

38.  LucknowX 

39.  Bara-Bank%X 

40.  UnaoX      - 

41.  Faizabad* 

42.  GhazipurJ 

43.  BaliaJ      - 

44.  Jaunpur  - 

45.  Azamgarh* 

46.  Pratapgarh* 

47.  Rai  Bareli* 

48.  Sultanpur* 

Panjab§ 

1.  Simla§ 

2.  Kaiigra§ 

3.  Ambala* 

4.  Ludhiana 


Population  (1891). 


'  Average 
yearly 
eonBnmption 
of  Licit 
Opium  per 
Head, 
1891-93. 


1,161,508 

921,943 
1,040,691 

925,598 

918,551 
1,179,398 

794,070 
1,075,413 

903,615 
1,1]3,211 

774,163 
1,130,906 

953,636 
1,216,959 
1,077,909 

942,465 
1,264,949 
1,728,625 

910,895 
1,036,521 
1,075,851 

20,860,913t 

44,642 

763,030 

1,033,427 

648,722 


Grains. 


22 

87 

22 

7 

19 

33 

21 

10 

18 

7 

106 

5 

15 

13 

8 

1 

17 
4 
6 
8 
6 

42 

136 
9 

74 
176 


N.B. — Oudh  districts  are  given  in  italics. 

*  Extensive  poppy  cultivation. 

t  Excluding  5,934  Baloch. 

j  Considerable  poppy  cultivation. 

§  Small  poppy  cultivation. 


District. 


Population  (1 89 1) 


5.  Amritsar  - 

6.  Lahore     - 

7.  Jalandhar 

8.  Ferozpur  - 

9.  Gurdaspur 

10.  Sialkot§    - 

11.  Gujrat§    - 

12.  Hoshiarpur 

13.  Gujranwala 

14.  Jhilam     - 

15.  Rawal  Pindi 

16.  Hazara§  - 

17.  Peshawar 

18.  Kohat       - 

19.  Bannu 

20.  Dera  Ismail  Khan 

21.  Dera  Ghazi  Khan§ 

22.  MuzafEargarh 

23.  Multan     - 

24.  Jhang 

25.  Montgomery 

26.  ShahpurJ 

27.  Delhi 

28.  Gurgaon  - 

29.  Karnal     - 

30.  Hissar 

31.  Eohtak     - 


992,697 
1,075,379 
907,583 
886,676 
943,922 
1,119,847 
760,875 
1,011,659 
690,169 
609,056 
887,194 
516,288 
703,768 
203,175 
372,276 
486,201 
404,0311 
381,095 
631,434 
436,841 
499,521 
493,588 
638,689 
668,929 
683,718 
776,006 
590,475 


Average 

yeariy 

consumption 

of  Licit 
Opium  per 
Head, 
1892-93. 


Grains. 


81 
75 
59 
144 
44 
21 

6 
33 
29 
16 
24 
12 
19 
18 

6 

9 
16 
14 
17 

6 
23 

8 
35 

9 
41 
20 
14 


•2 
•5 
•5 
■5 
•5 
•5 
•3 
•4 
•7 
•3 
•4 
•2 
•6 

•4 

•8 
•1 
•3 

•5 
•3 
•3 

•7 
•2 
•8 
•2 
•2 
■1 
•7 


J  Considerable  poppy  cultivation  (for  opium). 
^  S  mall  poppy  cultivation  (for  opium), 
t  Excluding  5,934  Baloch. 
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Table  II. 

Showing  the  Districts  of  British   Provinces  arranged  according  to  their  Average   Annual 

Consumption  of  Licit  Opium  per  Head. 
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APPENDIX    A. 


APPENDIX  A. 


NOTE  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  OPIUM  IN  INDIA  AND  OP  THE  TRADE 

IN  IT  WITH  CHINA. 

By  Sir  JAMBS  B.  LYALL,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I. 

Prefatory  Note. 

The  Note,  dated  February  15th,  which  is  printed  below,  was  written  in  response  to  the  Chairman's 
suggestion  that  members  should  read  up  different  branches  of  the  subject,  and  record  notes  which  could  be 
circulated  for  the  information  of  the  Commission,  and  be  eventually  published  as  Appendices  to  the  Report  if 
that  seemed  desirable.  It  was  intended  to  refer  especially  to  the  export  trade  in  Indian  opium.  I  wrote  it 
hastily  in  intervals  of  leisure  while  travelling  with  the  Commission  in  India,  and  compiled  the  historical  parts 
from  statements  of  fact  gathered  from  oificial  reports  put  before  us  by  the  Government  of  India,  previous  notes 
by  Drs.  Edkins,  Medhurst,  and  Watt,  and  Mr.  George  Batten,  C.S.J.,  some  Blue  Books,  and  many  anti-opium 
and  pro-opium  books  and  pamphlets. 

It  was  completed,  and  copies  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  before  the  final  sitting  in  India,  at 
which  important  resolutions  embodying  our  impressions  of  the  evidence  taken  were  adopted.  It  is,  therefore, 
reproduced  in  its  original  form.  But  as  I  had  not  had  time  to  verify  my  quotations  and  inferences  by 
reference  to  the  original  authorities,  Mr.  Dane,  who  was  going  to  England  on  duty  in  connexion  with  the 
Commission,  offered  to  make  use  of  the  library  and  record  rooms  of  the  India  Office,  and  prepare  a,  precis  of 
all  the  information  bearing  on  the  historical  parts  of  my  Wote  which  he  could  find  there. 

Mr.  Dane  has  devoted  some  time  to  this  task,  and  the  result  is  the  valuable  Memorandum  printed  as 
Appendix  B.  in  this  volume  of  our  Proceedings. 

Comparison  with  Mr.  Dane's  Memorandum  shows  some  mistakes  in  the  first  three  pagos  of  my  Note.  I  was 
wrong  in  saying  that  a  Chinese  writer  of  the  12th  century  distinctly  described  the  preparation  of  opium:  I 
referred  to  the  extract  from  a  medical  work  by  Lin  Hung  given  in  paragraph  7  of  Dr.  Edkin's  Historical  Note, 
but  I  see  that  Lin  Rung's  "poppy  milk  fish"  were  a  decoction  made  with  the  juice  extracted  from  poppy  capsulef, 
which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing,  though  no  doubt  similar  in  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dane  does  not 
mention  Dr.  MacGowan  who  has  found  evidence  in  Chinese  records  that  the  abuse  of  opium  prevailed  in  parts 
of  China  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  Dr.  MacGowan  is  quoted  in  paragraph  6  of  the  letter  of 
the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  forms  one  of  our  Appendices,  and  I  have  seen  him  elsewhere  referred 
to  as  an  undoubted  authority.  He  is,  I  believe,  a  missionary  and  Chinese  scholar.  Again,  I  attributed 
the  origin  of  the  Mogul  monoply  to  Akbar's  time,  whereas  it  seems  certain  that  it  began  later,  or  it  would  have 
been  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazal.  I  also  assumed,  as  has  been  generally  done,  that  the  Mogul  monopoly  was  a 
general  measure  in  Northern  India,  but  I  now  think  it  was  peculiar  to  Behar  and  country  adjacent.  There  is 
no  tradition  or  record  of  its  having  existed  elsewhere,  and  Warren  Hastings  and  Sir  John  Macpherson  writing 
when  the  matter  first  attracted  attention,  appear  to  have  thought  that  it  was  confined  to  Behar.  These 
mistakes  are  not  important,  and  do  not  touch  my  argument  or  its  conclusions ;  but  I  see  from  information 
new  to  me  in  Mr.  Dane's  Memorandum,  that  ray  description  of  the  origin  of  the  Bengal  monopoly  is 
incomplete,  and  that  my  surmises  as  to  Warren  Hastings'  motives  and  intentions  are  often  wrong ;  also  that 
the  East  India  Company's  early  relations  to  the  opium  trade  were  very  small,  and  even  more  irreproachable 
than  I  imagined.  My  Note  also  seems  deficient,  as  it  gives  no  explanation  of  how  the  old  trade  in  opium  was 
diverted  so  largely  into  European  hands. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  written  the  following  paragraphs,  which  I  wish  to  be  read  as  a  correction  and 
enlargement  of  the  first  three  pages  of  my  Note  of  February  15th  : — 

I.  It  seems  certain  that  opium  must  have  been  carried  as  a  medicine  to  India,  and  perhaps  to  China,  long 
before  Mahommedan  times,  for  it  was  in  high  repute  and  largely  produced  in  the  countries  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  first  century  of  our  era;  and  long  aftei-,  as  well  as  long  before,  that  century, 
the  whole  of  the  great  trade  between  Europe  and  the  Indies  flowed  through  those  very  countries.  A 
valuable  drug  like  opium  must  have  formed  an  item  of  the  trade,  though  not  perhaps  in  quantities  to  attract 
attention.  It  is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  Indian  medical  works  supposed  to  belong  to  the  8th  century.  This  is 
asserted  in  paragraph  29  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce's  letter,  and  was  also  deposed  to  by  witnesses 
at  Bombay. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the  drug,  as  a  stimulant,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  on  a  large  scale  for  the  production  of  opium,  are  comparatively  recent  in  Eastern 
Asia,  and  were  introduced  by  Musalman  power  and  influence.  We  know  how  rapidly  that  power  extended 
over  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia  after  the  first  establishment  in  Arabia,  early  in  the  seventh  century,  of  the 
religion  of  Islam.  The  fact  that  alcohol  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  commandments  of  the  new  religion 
would  naturally  lead  its  votaries  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  to  fall  back  on  other  stimulants  known 
to  them,  like  opium  and  hemp  drugs,  which  had, escaped  prohibition.  Rigid  puritans  might  hold  opium  also 
forbidden  by  implication,  as  the  Wahabis  of  Arabia  have  to  this  day  asserted  regarding  tobacco,  but  this  would 
be  the  doctrine  of  a  minority.  There  are  many  local  indications  that  the  opium  habit  and  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  came  info  India  with  the  Musalman  invaders — Arab,  Persian,  and  Turk— who  in 
the  8th  century  conquered  Sindh  from  the  sea,  and  in  the  eleventh  began  the  series  of  invasions 
from  Afghanistan  which  gradually  brought  almost  all  India  under  Musalman  rule  or  influence.  The 
exact  date  of  the  introduction  is  not  known,  but  from  the  Portuguese  descriptions  written  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century  of  the  common  and  inveterate  nature  of  the  habit  in  India,  and  of  the 
quantity  exported,  the  Indian  production  and  consumption  must  have  then  been  large  and  of  old  standing. 
The  great  producing  districts  from  which  the  export  trade  was  then  supplied  may  be  identified  from  the  Ain-i- 
Akbari,  written  a  little  later,  in  which  the  poppy  is  described  as  a  staple  crop  in  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
India,  and  in  the  Province  of  Malwa.  It  must  have  taken  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  years  of  gradual 
introduction  to  extend  the  cultivation  and  habit  over  such  large  areas,  for  the  Indian  does  not  quickly  adopt  a 
new  crop  or  a  new  habit. 
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As  to  China,  the  production  and  hahitual  use  of  opium  (as  distinct  from  the  use  of  the  seed  and  capsules  of 
the  poppy),  seem  to  have  reached  that  country  also  through  the  Musalmans,  but  of  course  much  later. 
According  to  JJr.  MacGowan  the  use  of  opium  came  in  with  the  Mongols,  who  established  the  Yuen  dynasty  in 
China  in  a.d.  1260.  The  Mongols,  must  have  been  familiar  with  opium  from  their  previous  conquests  of 
Turkistan  and  Persia,  and  probably  imported  it  from  those  countries.  According  to  Dr.  Edkins,  production 
of  opium  in  China  is  llrst  distinctly  mentioned  in  Chinese  literature  by  Wang  Hsi,  who  wrote  in  the  15tli 
century.  He  found  the  cultivation  established  in  those  parts  of  Western  China  where  there  was  then  a  Musaiman 
population.  Foreign  opium  must  have  been  consumed  at  the  same  time  in  the  coast  districts  of  Cliina,  for, 
as  is  proved  by  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Dane,  the  Fortaguese  in  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century 
found  both  Arabs  and  Indians  trading  in  opium  with  th(5  Chinese  and  other  nations  to  the  east  of  India. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  ancient  passages  from  Chinese  poets  and  writers  quoted  by  Dr.  Edkins  show  that 
before  opium  was  known  drinks  and  decoctions  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  medical  were  made  from 
poppy  seeds,  and  the  juice  expressed  from  poi>py  capsules. 

II.  The  above  account  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  loth  century  when  the  European  navies  and  merchant 
adventurers  first  appeared,  and  gives,  1  think,  all  the  history  of  the  case  previous  to  that  time  which  is 
required.  Up  to  then  the  sea  trade  in  India,  and  China  Seas  had  liceu  entirely  in  Oriental  hands,  all  the 
nations  of  Asia  taking  a  .share,  though  the  seafaring  Musulmans  from  the  coasts  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf  seem  to  have  made  the  longest  voyages,  and  to  have  held  a  dominant  position  in  respect  to  sea  power. 
The  shipping  employed  must  have  been  large,  as  besides  effecting  exchange  of  goods  between  all  the  nations 
of  Asia  it  carried  also  the  rich  trade  in  Asiatic  products  which  then  flowed  through  Egypt  and  Syria  to 
Europe.  The  discovery  of  thr  Cape  route  made  a  great  change  in  the  situation,  and  in  the  course  of  the  two 
centuries  that  followed  the  old  Criental  sea  trade  was  greatly  depressed  and  disorganised  by  the  superior 
power  and  enterprise  of  the  Europeans,  who  transferred  to  themselves  by  fair  means  or  foul  most  of  the  trade 
or  carriage  of  the  more  \  nluable  articles,  opium  included. 

The  Portuguese  discovered  the  Cape  in  l^SS,  but  it  was  10  years  later  that  they  first  crossed  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  appeared  on  the  West  Coast  of  India.  In  the  next  20  years  they  had  visited  the  coasts  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India,  the  Malacca  Straits,  the  great  Islands  of  the  Ttlalay  Archipelago  and  C^hina  itself,  and  had 
establishcMi  themselves  on  land  in  many  places.  All  this  time  tliey  carried  on  fiei'Cf  fights  with  the  Moors  or 
!Musalman  .sailor.s,  in  which  both  parties  were,  I  suppose,  i^(|iially  often  tln>  iiggressors.  How  the  Portuguese 
T,nd  Spaniards  commonly  behaved,  even  to  peaceable  Orientals,  may  be  guessed  by  those  who  know  ho?/  they 
behaved  in  those  day.s  to  the  Indians  of  America.  The  letter  of  1511,  quoted  by  Mr.  Dane,  describing  the 
oiratical  capture  of  ei.Lht  Gujarati  ships,  laden  with  opium  and  other  goods,  refers  to  what  was  a  common 
procedure.*  ?ilany  of  these  Portuguese  and  Spanish  sailors  were  pirates,  buccaneers,  and  slave  dealers  rather 
than  merchants.  The  exclusive  policy  commenced  by  the  Chinese  in  this  century,  and  suddenly  adopted 
later  on  by  the  Japanese,  was  no  doubt  due  to  their  conduct.  India  had  been  assigned  to  the  Portuguese  in  the 
partition  of  all  the  Indies  which  the  Pope  made  between  them  and  the  Spaniards,  and  these  two  nations 
claimed,  and  practically  enforced,  against  other  Europ<'ans  till  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  trade  with  Asia  round  the  Cape. 

At  the  v(.'ry  end  (jf  this  century  many  Dutch  and  English  adventurers  were  trying,  at  the  risk  of  their  li\  os, 
to  share  in  this  trade,  and  in  1600-1602  the  Londiju  and  Dutch  East  Indies  Companies  were  formed,  really  as 
the  only  way  of  forcibly  di.sputing  and  breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who 
.showed  no  mercy  to  ships  of  other  European  nations  not  strong  enough  to  fight  them.  By  1612  the  Dutch  and 
English  had  factories  on  the  west  coast  of  India  at  Surat,  and  a  little  later  they  had  established  others  on  the 
east  coast,  and  on  the  Hugh  in  Bengal.  Though  the  Dutch  and  English  quarrelled  and  fought  among 
themselves,  they  co-operated  against  the  h'i)anish  and  Portuguese,  and  by  the  middle  of  this,  the  17th,  century 
the  trade  of  the  latter  with  India  had  mucli  diminished,  and  half  their  possessions  in  the  Indian  and  China  seas 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  began  the  policy  of  territorial  acquisitions  long  before  the  English 
did.  About  this  time  llie  French  and  Danes  also  came  in,  and  established  factories  on  both  coasts  and  on  the 
Hugli. 

Though  monopolies  of  trade  to  the  Indies  had  been  granted  by  various  European  Governments,  the  companies 
so  formed  could  not  practically  keep  out  private  ad^■enturers  even  of  tlieir  own  nationality,  and  swarms  of  these 
interlopers  came  in,  and  traded  under  licenses  obtained  from  tbe  Com])iinies  orwitliout  them.  All  theEnro[iean 
sea  traders  were  more  or  less  violent  and  lawless  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives,  particularly  on  the  sea,  where 
at  this  time  the  only  law  in  this  part  of  the  world  was  that  of  force.  The  decay  of  the  old  ntitive  se;i  traiie,  and 
the  transfer  to  the  Europeans  of  most  of  the  commerce  in  articles  of  high  value,  opium  included,  therefore 
continued. 

The  Dutch  had  from  the  first  taken  the  lead  in  the  Bengal  opium  export  trade  from  the  Hugli,  and  thoui-h 
in  the  course  of  this  century  the  I'higlisli  established  a  great  predominance  over  them  in  general  trade  with 
India,  yet  they  letained  their  lead  in  this  item.  They  wanted  opium  for  tlieir  trade  to  Ceylon,  the  Malacca 
Strnits,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  which  countries  they  had  b\  this  time,  to  a  great  extent,  beaten  us  out 
of  the  field.  The  Dutch  East;  India  Company's  records  show  that  by  arrangement  with  Native  Princes  it 
attempteil  to  monopolise  the  import  of  opium  into  these  countries,  jn-incipally  with  the  object  of  breaking  down 
the  old  native  si'm  trade,  and  so  monopolising  commerce  of  all  kinds.  The  Portuguese  had  from  the  first  been 
the  chief  European  exporters  of  Malwa  opium,  and  ne\'er  lost  their  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Canibay,  which  were 
the  most  cotuenient  for  it.  The  opium  they  exported  mostly  went  to  China,  where  they  had  estabUshcd,  in 
1537,  the  important  settlement  of  Macao,  a  hundred  year.s  before  our  first  attempt  to  trade  with  China. 

All  the  European  sea  traders  took  part  more  or  less  in  the  opium  export  trade.  They  did  so,  not 'lecause 
much  was  wanted  in  Ecrope,  though  some  did  go  there,  but  mainly  because  opium  was  one  of  the  lew  articles 
for  which  there  was  always  a  steady  demand  in  most  of  the  countries  to  the  East  of  India.  It  was  in  fact 
very  profitable  to  buy  it  cheap  in  India  in  exchange  for  European  goods,  or  gold  and  silver,  and  to  exchanfre 
it  further  east  at  high  value  for  the  silks,  tea,,  pepper,  and  spices,  which  were  in  so  great  demand  in  Europe. 
Being  also  extremely  portable  and  durable,  ophmi  was  of  course  an  excellent  substitute  for  money  in  dealing 
with  countries  where  trade  had  always  been  mainly  by  barter,  liiid  where  few  European  goods  were  wanted. 
These  reasons,  and  the  decay  of  the  native  sea  trade  explain  wliy  in  the  course  cf  these  two  centuries  the 
ex|3ort  of  Indian  ojiium  was  for  the  most  part  diverted  into  European  hand.^.  The  production  in  India  ^\as 
jirobably  stimulated  by  the  activity  of  the  Enropcin  traders  demand,  and  by  the  falling  off  of  the  supply  of 
opium  from  the  Turkish  emjiire,  which  the  old  Arab  trade  used  to  convey.  But  there  are  no  sie-ns  that  "the 
consumption  in  India  increas(Ml  after  the  Eurojieans  came  on  the  scene  :  indeed,  the   contrar\-  ma.y  be  inferred 

*  JJr.  V.  <-'.  Danvcr.s'  recent  history  of  the  Portui^iiese  Dominion  in  the  Iiidi'^a  sliows  that  the  Portuguese  delibernti'lv  set  tc 
work  to  df-trciy  the  sea-tradr.  of  the  ij:isteiTi  niitions. 
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from  the  first  accounts  we  have  of  the  prevalence  of  the  habit  in  India  given  by  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
iVIusalman  writers  of  the  16th  century,  and  from  tlie  large  quantities  reported  to  have  gone  in  the  16th  and 
I7th  centuries  from  Bengal  aud  Malwa  to  Malabar,  and  the  Deccan,  where  the  consumption  is  now  very  small. 
It  seems  very  likely  that  the  introduction  of  tobacco  in  the  I7th  century  led  to  a  decrease  in  consuuiption  of 
opium  in  some  parts  of  India.  When  tobacco  was  unknown,  and  alcohol  in  disgrace  among  Hindus  as  well  as 
Mahommedans,  it  is  likely  that  indulgence  in  opium  would  widely  prevail. 

So  far  as  India  and  its  opium  trade  are  concerned  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  the  17th  century 
was  not  materially  changed  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  opium  smoking  had  begun  to 
largely  take  the  place  of  tobacco  smoking  in  China  by  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  this  led  to  a 
gradual  gi'eat  increase  in  the  Chinese  demand  for  opium. 

III.  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  subject  begins  with  our  occupation  of  Bengal  in  1758.  For  some 
years  before  this,  the  decay  of  the  authority  of  the  Mogul  Government  and  consequent  confusion,  had  permitted 
or  even  forced,  the  Europeans  to  raise  troops,  and  turn  their  factories  into  fortresses,  hold  pracricaliy 
independent  of  the  Native  Governments. 

This  led  to  quairels  with  some  Native  Princes  and  alliances  with  others,  to  wars  between  us  and  the  French 
in  India,  and  eventually,  in  1758,  to  the  military  occupation  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  by  the  forces  of  the  British 
East  Indies  Comjyany  after  a  war  provoked  by  the  brutality  of  the  Nawab.  By  this,  the  Company  became 
military  masters  of  a  great  territory  which  happened  to  include  the  town  of  Patna.  This  town  was  a  place 
where  the  European  sea-traders  settled  on  the  Hugli  had  their  furthest  inland  agencies  for  trade  of  all  kinds 
with  Northern  India,  and  it  was  in  particular  the  emporium  from  which  they  drew  their  supplies  of  northern, 
or  which  we  now  call  Bengal,  opium  for  export  to  the  East. 

It  is  important  to  understand  clearly  how  out  of  this  position  grew  the  system  known  as  the  Bengal  monopoly, 
which  has  been  so  much  abused  and  misrepresented.  To  explain  this  it  seems  necessary  to  begin  by  describing 
the  condition  under  which  opium  was  produced  and  sold  before  we  interfered. 

From  all  that  is  known  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  everywhere  in  India  the  ryot  was  originally  as 
free  to  cultivate  and  sell  opium  as  any  other  crop.  He  sold  to  whom  he  pleased,  but  generally  to  a  merchant 
or  moneylender,  from  whom  in  ordinary  Indian  fashion  he  had  taken  advances  on  the  security  of  the  crop. 
There  is  no  record  or  tradition  of  any  special  system  having  been  employed  by  former  rulers  to  encourage 
or  restrict  the  cultivation  of  opium  in  India ;  and  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Turkistan  where  the 
cultivation  has  long  existed,  it  seems  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  any  other  croj>,  As  pur  rule  spread 
gradually  over  India  from  1758  to  1858,  we  foxind  poppy  cultivation  great  or  small  n  almost  every  (li.strict 
where  climate  and  soil  was  suitable,  and  everywhere  we  found  the  ryot  free  to  cultivate  and  to  sell  it.  T^hese 
are  the  conditions  generally  prevailing  at  the  present  day  in  Native  States  to  which  our  interference  has  not 
extended,  and  with  one  exception  they  seem  to  have  prevailed  everywhere  till  our  administj-ation  began. 
The  exception  is  that  a  monopoly  of  purchase  of  opium  from  the  ryots  seems  to  have  been  imposed  §ome 
time  in  the  l7th  century  on  the  tract  of  country  from  which  the  opium  dealers  of  Patna  drew  their  supplies. 
Probably  the  large  fortunes  made  by  these  particular  dealers  in  supplying  the  European  and  other  sea  traders 
with  opium  tempted  the  rulers  of  the  day  to  make  revenue  ,  out  of  the  trade  in  a  way  well  known  to  ^Oriental 
rulers,  and  often  applied  by  them  to  very  valuable  articles  of  produce.  The  monopolist  having  sole  control  of 
the  market,  could  keep  down  the  price  to  the  cultivators  and  raise  it  on  exporting  merchants  or  retail  dealers, 
and  so  make  great  profits,  out  of  which  he  would  liave  to  pay  a  heavy  fee  into  the  State  ''Freasury.  ,  The 
authorised  existence  of  this  local  monopoly  of  purchase  of  opium  had  died  out  some  time  before  l758  owing 
to  the  confusion  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or  some  other  ca.use.  But,  as  is  well  known,  usage  and  tradition  are 
very  strong  iii  India,  particularly  where  backed  by  men  of  wealth  and  power,  and  this  probably  explains  the 
fact  that  when  we  occupied  Behar,  we  found  ;i  ring  of  rich  opium  dealers  established  at  Patna,  who  had  long 
maintained  without  any  recognised  authority  a  practical  monopoly.  They  were  able  by  their  influence  and 
combination  to  prevent  the  cultivators  or  small  country  dealers  from  dealing  with  outsiders,  and  t9  fix,  the 
prices  at  which  the  European  merchants  or  other  sea  traders  should  get  from  them  the  pick  of  the 
market.  The  Europeans  were  in  too  insecure  a  position  to  go  out  and  deal  direct  with  the  cultivators,  and 
the  Native  Government,  out  of  jealousy  of  foreigners,  would  have  supported  the  ring  against  them  if  they  had 
dared  to  try. 

IV.  This  is  how  the  matter  stood  before  1758,  when  after  a  short  period  of  more  than  ordinary  turmoil, 
which  temporarily  half  ruined  the  trade,  the  British  East  India  Company  stood  forth  as  military  master  of 
Benaal  and  Behar.     As  soon  as  that  occurred,  it  was  of  course  certain  that  the  power  of  the  ring  would  not 

last  long. 

The  Company  did  not  at  first  attempt  to  administer  the  territories,  and  left  that  duty  to  the  Nawab  it  had 
setup.  Thouo'h  in  1765  it  was  forced  to  undertake  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  it  did  not  take!  over  the 
control  of  the  whole  administration  from  the  Native  authorities  till  1773.  In  the  interval  the  dual  govern- 
ment which  existed  was  naturally  very  disorderly,  too  weak  to  defend  the  Natives,  but  strong  enough  to 
oijpress  them  to  any  extent.  The  commercial  agents  and  servants  of  the  Company  had  always  been  allowed 
to  trade  for  themselves  as  weli  as  to  execute  commissions  for  their  ;masters  ;  they  soon  began  to  have  some 
administrative  functions  added  to  their  old  duties,  but  even  before  that  they  had  great  authority  over  the 
Natives.  Most  of  them  quickly  used  these  irresponsible  powers  to  make,  fortunes  for  themselves  by,  as  far  as 
possible,  monopolising  all  the  articles  most  valuable  for  the  export  trade.  The  Company's  agents  at  Patna, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  the  I'atna  council,  acted  like  the  rest,  and  as  in  the  case  of  opium  they  found  a 
monopoly  ready  made  in  the  hands  of  the  ring,  they  almost  at  once  appropriated  it,  not  on  behalf  the  Company, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  their  ov/n  private  trade.  The  Natives  submitted  but  the  Dutch  arid  French  companies' 
agents  at  Patna  made  a  strong  resistance,  sending  their  own  purchasers  into  the  field,  and  after  much  conflict 
-the -Patna  council,  in  1765,  prudently  settled  the  dispute  by  admitting  them  to  a-  subordinate  share.  Under 
this  iirrano-ement  the  Patna  council,  through  its  native  agent  or  contractor,  was  the  sole  purchaser  from  the 
fVots  and'small  country  dealers,  but  the  Dutph  and  French  got  certain  shapes  out  fif  the  total  opium  collected. 
This  usurped  monopoly  must  have  brought  great  wealth  to  the  Patna  council,  who  could,  no  doubt,  sell  all 
their  opium  to  the  sea-trading  merchants  at  Calcutta  at  much  higher  prices  than  they  paid  to  the  ryots  ;  but 
it  was  not  complete,  as  the  ryots  knew  how  to  meet  intimidation  by  evasion,  and  as,  in  the  absence  of  real 
authority.  European  interlopers  forced  themselves  in  and  bought  direct;  all  this  led  to  affrays  and  troubles  of 
various  kinds.  , 

V.  At.. last,  when  Warren  Hastings  was  made  Governor-General  in  1773,  and  was  given  by  Statute 
full  povsrers  to  organise  a  proper  Government,  one  of  the  first  reforms  he  undertook  was  that  of  depriving 

.  the  Company's  servants  of  the  privileges  of  private  trade  which  they  had  abused,  and  breaking  down  the 
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irregular  monopolies  of  all  kinds  vvliicli  they  had  created.  But  when  in  the  course  of  those  inquiries  ttfe  caSf! 
of  this  Patna  opium  monopoly  had  to  be  considered,  it  was  seen  to  be  of  a  special  and  important  nature,  and 
after  full  discussion  in  Council  at  Calcutta  it  was  decided  not  to  set  the  trade  in  opium  free,  but  to  take  over 
and  authoritatively  maintain  the  monopoly  as  a  measure  of  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  revenue.*  The 
traditional  monopoly  of  the  Mogul  Government  and  the  subsequent  continuous  subjection  of  the  ryots  of 
Bebar,  to  monopolies  not  strictly  authorised,  but  supported  by  power  and  influence,  were  taken  as  a  justification, 
and  it  was  held  that,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  administration  of  the  country!  and  the  trade,  the  ryots, 
would  be  more  injured  than  benetittf<l  by  free  trade  in  the  drug.  In  reply  to  the  argument  that  free  trade 
would  increase  production,  Hastings  urged  that  increase  was  undesirable  in  the  case  of  a  jjernicious  luxury 
like  opium,  as  it  would  curry  with  it  increase  of  internal  consumption,  which  it  was  desirable  to  restrict.  The 
policy  of  the  State  monopoly  was  again  disputed  in  council  in  1776,  Francis  being  opjjoscd  to  all  monopolies 
on  general  principles,  but  the  rest  of  the  council  adhered  to  their  former  decision.  In  tlie  siim(!  year,  and  again 
in  1778  and  1782,  the  London  ])ireet(jrs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  their  correspondence  with  the  Calcutta 
Government  expressed  dislike  of  the  monopoly  us  a  measure  of  oppression  to  the  opium  cultivators  by 
depriving  them  of  the  full  valuer  of  their  produce,  and  suggested  that  the  trade  should  be  left  open, 
subject  to  a  customs  duty.  Nothing  cume  of  this  suggestion  which  was  no  doubt  thought  inipracticabh-  in 
India.  But  it  was  one  of  the  charges  on  which  Warren  Hastings  was  indicted  that  the  monopoly  was  a 
despotic  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  R}"ot,  and  that  he  should  have  complied  with  the  Directors' 
suggestion. 

In  maintaining  the  monopoly  ibr  the  State  the  Calcutta  Government  did  not  materially  change  its  old 
form,  in  fact  they  at  first  gave  the  monopoly  of  purchase  from  the  ryots  and  others  to  the  same  Native 
contractor  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Patna  council,  who  used  to  deliver  to  that  body  at  the  arranged 
contract  price  all  the  good  opium  fit  for  export  which  he  could  collect.  Now,  he  had  to  deliver  it  at  Calcutta 
to  be  sold  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company's  Government.  As  to  the  sale  the  orders  were  that  the  bulk 
of  the  opium  was  to  be  sold  at  25ublic  auction  for  export  only  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  certain  amounts  were 
to  be  reserved  from  actual  auction  for  the  Dutch  and  French  Companies  and  for  the  British  East  India  Company 
on  its  commercial  side.  These  amounts  the  Companies  were  to  take  over  at  average  auction  prices.  The 
amount  to  be  reserved  for  the  Biitish  East  India  Company  was  small,  and  was  intended  only  for  the  trade  use 
of  their  commercial  factory  in  Sumatra.  J 

VI.  It  is  important>:'.o  observe  that  Hith  this  smallexception  for  the  Sumatra  factory  the  East  India  Company's 
Government  at  Calcutta  did  not  intend  that  the  Company  should  itself  engage  in  the  opium  export  trade  to 
China  or  elsewhere.  Nor  does  the  t'ompany  seem  to  have  previously  engaged  to  any  larger  extent  in  that 
particular  branch  of  trade,  e^en  when  it  was  a  commercial  company  only.  There  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J. 
Hinchman  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1773  to  the  effect  that  down  to  1772  the 
East  India  Company  did  not  invest  in  Bengal  opium  except  to  a  small  amount  wanted  for  trade  in  Sumatra. 
For  some  rea.son  they  did  invest  to  a  larger  extent  in  1772,  but  next  year,  in  making  the  permanent  arrangements 
connected  with  the  monopoly,  they  reverted  to  the  policy  of  only  investing  for  the  Sumatra  trade.  The  opium 
which  used  to  be  bought  at  Patna  by  the  British  in  competition  with  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes,  and  others, 
in  the  period  before  the  British  became  master-,  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  much  of  which  no  doubt  went  to  China, 
must  apparently  have  been  bought  by  British  traders  on  their  private  account.  As  to  this.  Captain  Alexander 
Hamilton's  notice  in  1727  of  opium  the  property  of  other  merchants  being  conveyed  in  the  Company's  fleet  from 
Patna  to  Calcutta,  with  the  Company's  saltpetre,  piece  goods,  and  silk  is  worth  note.  If  the  Company  also  itself 
bought  some  opium  at  Patna  in  those  days  other  than  that  wanted  for  Sumatra  it  probably  sold  it  at  Calcutta, 
and  used  the  money  so  obtained  for  what  they  called  "  investment,"  that  is,  purchase  of  goods  in  China  and 
elsewhere.  There  was  always  difficulty  in  providing  enough  silver  for  this  purpose.  This  was  the  head  of 
account  to  which  the  Directors  at  home  wished  the  revenue  derived  from  the  new  State  monopoly  to  be  credited 
when  the  question  was  raised  in  1 775  and  referred  to  them.  But  the  Calcutta  Government  rightly  held 
that  it  was  territoriul  revenue,  and  their  view  seems  to  have  been  finally  adopted.  The  point  in  difference  was 
not  very  material,  as  surplus  territorial  revenue  was  in  those  days  used  by  the  Company  for  trade  investment 
purposes. 

VII.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  Company's  Government  had  by  the  new  State  monopoly  got  into  its  hands  all 
the  good  opium  of  Bengal  and  Behar  fit  for  the  Calcutta  export  market,  it  naturally  occurred  to  some  of  its 
servants  th.at  it  was  in  a  position  to  go  still  further.  By  force  of  the  monopoly  the  Government  had 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  the  whole  profits  which  the  old  merchant  manufacturers  who  bought 
from  the  cultivators  and  sold  to  the  sea  traders  used  to  make,  and  that  addition  to  the  sale  price  of  their 
opium  which  the  cultivators  would  have  got  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  sell  in  open  market.  Why  should 
not  the  Government  take  one  further  step  and  appropriate  also  the  profits  of  the  sea  traders  by  itself  shippino- 
the  opium  for  sale  in  the  ports  of  China  and  other  countries  to  the  East  ?  This  suggestion  was  made  in  1775 
by  the  revenue  officers  of  Patna,  one  of  whose  duties  it  was  to  superintend  the  working  of  the  monopoly. 
They  estimated  in  their  letter  that  if  the  French  and  Dutch  were  kept  out  and  smuggling  stopped,  they  could 
supply  at  least  33,000  chests  of  Bengal  and  Behar  opium,  which  the  Company  would  be  able  to  sell  at  an 
enormous  profit  in  China.  When  this  letter  came  before  the  Council  at  Calcutta  the  suggestion  that  the  Company 
ehould  itself  export  seems  to  have  been  dropped  by  common  consent  without  discussion,  but  Hastings  proposed 
that  direct  official  agency  should  be  employed  for  purchase  of  the  opium  in  place  of  the  contractor.  This  proposal 
was  no  doubt  made  with  referoice  to  the  enormous  loss  by  smuggling,  that  is,  sale  to  other  persons  tJian  the 
contractor,  which  the  report  indicated.  The  majority  of  the  Council,  however,  decided  against  Hastings' 
proposal,  and  the  matter  dropped. 


*  It  appears  tliut  though  the  profits  of  the  monopoly  were  intended  to  form  ii  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  it  was  at  this  time 
part  of  the  plan  that  they  should  be  temporarily  set  aside  as  a  fund  from  which  to  pay  compensation  to  those  servants  of  the 
Company  who  were  being  deprived  of  long-enjoyed  privileges  of  private  trade. 

t  The  Council  were  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  that  with  the  weak  fiold  they  then  had  of  the  country  free  trade  in  opium 
would  have  given  great  trouble  to  the  administration  and  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  ryots.  Direct  dealing  between  the 
Europeans  of  different  nationalities,  or  their  native  agents,  and  the  ryots  would  have  been  politically  objcctionable'ln  those  days, 
and  would  have  Ird  to  great  disorders.  In  much  later  tim<'s  the  system  by  which  European  Indigo  manufacturers  gave  advances' 
to  ryots  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  led  to  fraud  ami  opjiresKion  and  constant  affrays. 

+  The  Comp.any  piobably  exported  opium  themselves  to  their  Sumatra  settlements  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  their 
Malay  possessions  in  Sumatra  and  elsewhere,  generally  adopted  the  policy  of  making  the  import  of  opium  a  State  moBopoly. 
That  "is  how  it  still  stands  in  .lava;  but  it  is  estimated  by  Dutch  authorities  that  the  State  onlj  imports  half  the  opium  consumed 
in  Java ;  the  other  half  being  tmuggled  m  by  i)i  ivate  traders.. 
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In  1781,  however,  the  Calcutta  Government  was  induced,  by  great  want,  of  money  and  by  a  temporary 
collapse  ot  the  sales  oi  its  opium  in  Calcutta,  to  deviate  from  its  settled  policy,  and  export  two  shiploads  of 
opium  on  Its  own  account  to  China  and  the  Straits.*  The  particulars  of  this  transacti.m  are  given  in  Mr. 
Dme  s  Memorandum,  but  he  does  not  fully  explain  the  historical  events  which  led  to  the  emereeney.  The 
tact  IS  that  we  were  then  at  war  at  sea  with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards,  and  on  land  in  India  with 
Hyder  Ah  oi  Mysore  and  the  xMahrattas.  The  Calcutta  market  was  thereby  closed  to  all  the  chief  foreign 
^•xporters,  and  our  own  me^rcbant  ships  were  employed  in  exporting  supplies  to  Madras.  The  sea  also  was 
unsafe  for  ships  flying  the  English  flag.  Under  these  circumstances  the  opium  at  Calcutta  f«ll,  of  course,  to  a 
very  low  piicc,  and  the  Calcutta  Government  lost  a  considerable  revenue  at  a  time  when  its  exchequer  was 
drained  by  the  most  extraordinary  war  expenses. 

Tliis  enterprise  was  condemued  by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  contrary  to  their  settled  policy,  and  beneath 
their  dignity  in  respect  to  China,  where  opium  was  liable  to  be  treated  as  contraband.  It  was  not  repeated, 
and  the  monopoly  worked  by  contract  continued  without  change  o(  system  till  Lord  Cornwallis  reformed  it  by 
substituting  direct  ofiicial  agency.  The  reasons  which  led  him  to  make  this  change,  and  the  subsequent  history 
ot  the  monopoly  are  sufliciently  given  in  my  original  Note. 

November  24,  1894.  "^^  ^-  ^'^^^^' 


(a.)  Growth  of  the  Poppy  and  use  of  Opium  in  India  amd  Trade  in  it  from  India  towards 
China  and  otUr  Gauntries  to  the  East  in  the  Time  before  Ewropean  Navies  avpeared 
in  India  and  China  Seas. 

1.  The  people  of  India  would  say,  if  asked,  that  poppy  has  been  cultivated  and 
opium  produced  from  time  immemorial  like  wheat  or  any  other  staple  crop.  Learned 
inquirers,  however,  deduce  from  the  Indian  word  for  opium  and  from  some  negative 
evidence  derivable  from  ancient  Hindu  literature  that  the  cultivation  and  production 
must  have  been  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  of  course  in  close  relations  with 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  where  opium  production  was  an  important  industry  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

2.  The  Arabs  were  the  first  people  who  made  long  voyages  in  Eastern  Seas.  Their 
command  of  tbe  sea  led  to  their  conquest  of  Sindh  in  the  eighth  century,  and  long 
before  that  their  ships  were  carrying  on  a  regular  trade  with  China  as  well  as  India. 
They  probably  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  into  both  India  and  China  in 
this  century,  if  not  previously.  "We  know  from  very  early  Chinese  writers  that  the 
Arab  merchants  brought  poppy  capsules  to  China,  and  again  from  Chinese  writers  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  that  the  poppy  was  then  widely  cultivated  in  China, 
and  the  capsules  and  seeds  used  for  medicine  and  stimulating  drinks;  again,  the 
preparation  of  opium  is  distinctly  described  by  a  Chinese  writer  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  from  Chinese  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  proved  that  by  that  time  the 
production  of  opium  was  an  established  industry  in  China.  There  is  no  record  in 
Indian  literature  that  opium  was  produced  in  India  so  early,  but  that  literature  till 
the  later  Mahomedan  times  was  so  vague  on  subjects  of  the  kind  that  the  negative 
evidence  deducible  from  the  fact  is  of  little  weight.  The  probability  seems  to  be  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  ana  production  of  opium  began  in  India  at  least  as  soon 
as  in  China.  "We  know  at  all  events  that  when  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  to  enter  the  Indian  and 
China  Seas,  they  found  opium  an  important  article  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Arab 
and  Indian  merchants  to  Burma,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  China,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  Egyptian,  Arabian,  and  Indian  opium  all  formed  part  of  the  trade 
supply,  but  the  Indian  product  exceeded  the  rest  in  quantity.  Most  of  the  Indian  article 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  exported  from  the  Bombay  coast,  but  some  little  came 
from  the  Madras  and  more  from  the  Bengal  coast.  Another  fact  which  proves  that  the 
production' of  opium  must  have  been  established  in  India  long  before  the  sixteenth 
century  is  the  mention  in  the  "  Aini-Akbari,"  the  great  history  of  Akbar's  reign,  of 
the  poppy  as  a  staple  crop  in  the  subahs  or  Mogul  provinces  which  comprised  the 
north-west  part  of  India — from  Benares  to  Multan,  and  in  the  country  which  now 
produces  the  Malwa  opium.  To  have  become  a  staple  crop  over  such  a  large  extent 
of  country  in  Akbar's  time  it  must  have  been  long  before  introduced.  The  same  great 
work  shows  that  opium  was  eaten  and  drunk  in  India  to  an  excessive  degree  by  many 
people  in  this  sixteenth  century,  and  that  the  habit  of  giving  it  to  children  till  they 
were  three  years  old  already  prevailed  in  some  places. 

3.  These  notices  are  enough  to  show  that  the  production  and  use  and  abuse  of  opium 
in  India  and  the  export  trade  of  opium  from  India  to  the  East   are  matters  of  ancient 


*  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  shipload  of  opium  sent  to  China  was  sold  there  at  a  heavy  loss,  because,  with  other 
reasons,  of  the  "immense  quantities  "  of  opium  brought  before  its  amval  to  Macao  by  Portuguese  ships.  This  no  dovibtwas 
Malwa  opium. 
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history,  and  facts  "which  were  established  long  before  European  traders  or  European 
powers  appeared  in  the  East.  It  may  be  added  that  the  great  antiquity  of  the  use  of 
opium  as  a  stimulant  as  well  as  a  medicine,  or  soothing  drug,  is  a  common  matter  of 
belief  in  India. 


(6.)  Production  of  Opium  in  India  and  Export  Trade  in  Opium  towards  China  and  other 
Countries  to  the  East  in  times  subsequent  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  European 
Nations. 

4.  The  Mogul  Empire  in  India  may  be  said  to  have  been  established  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Eefore  that  time  the  cultivation,  production,  and  sale  of 
opium  appear  to  have  been  free  throughout  India  like  that  of  any  other  crop,  as  was 
the  case  in  Hindu  States  when  we  first  came  to  India,  and  as  is  still  the  case  in  the 
Hindu  States  of  Rajputana  and  Central  India,  and  in  Nepal  and  elsewhere.  The 
Mogul  Government,  however,  established,  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar 
(1556-1605),  for  revenue  purposes,  a  State  monopoly  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  opium. 
Such  monopolies,  though  very  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  political  economy,  are  an  old 
way  of  raising  revenue  in  the  East.  The  Dutch  Grovernment  has  long  exercised  such 
monopolies  in  respect  to  several  of  the  most  valuable  'agricultural  products  of  Java. 
The  Spaniards,  till  lately,  made  Manilla  tobacco  a  State  monopoly.  The  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  has  lately  tried  to  establish  one  in  respect  to  fruit  exported  from 
Afghanistan  to  India.  The  fact  that  the  Mogul  Government  made  opium  a  monopoly, 
as  well  as  salt  and  saltpetre,  shows  what  an  important  item  of  commerce  it  then  was. 
Whether  the  Mogul  monopoly  of  opium  extended  to  all  provinces  of  India  ruled  by 
Mogul  Governors,  or  only  to  those  in  which  opium  was  a  staple  crop  and  important 
article  of  commerce  is  not  clear ;  but  the  latter  view  seems  most  probable. 

5.  The  Mogul  State  monopoly  of  opium  was  farmed  out  to  contractors  for  large 
districts  or  provinces.  The  cultivation  remained  free,  but  the  growers  could  sell  only 
to  the  State  contractors,  who  manufactured  the  crude  opium  and  sold  it  to  merchants 
for  the  export  trade  beyond  seas,  or  to  retail  dealers  for  internal  consumption. 

6.  From  this  point  I  think  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  separately  with  the  history 
of  the  trade  in  Bengal  opium  and  the  history  of  the  trade  in  Malwa  opium.  I  shall 
deal  mainly  with  the  export  trade  beyond  seas,  and  shall  not  refer  to  Excise  Regulations 
on  internal  consumption,  unless  they  have  some  bearing  on  the  other  subject. 

Bengal  Opium. 

7.  The  European  merchants  first  established  themselves  on  the  west  coast  of  India; 
on  the  bay  of  Bengal  the  European  nations  seem  to  have  begun  to  have  trading 
stations  or  factories  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning,  the 
other  nations  at  the  end,  or  early  in  the  seventeenth.  Thus,  in  1624  we  find  that  tie 
English  had  established  a  factory  on  the  site  of  an  old  Portuguese  one  in  Orissa,  and 
four  years  before  this,  we  have  an  English  factor  writing  from  Patna. 

8.  Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  till  near  the  end  the  Mogul  Government 
was  more  or  less  strong  and  vigorous.  At  this  time  among  European  merchants 
the  Dutch  were  ttie  chief  purchasers  of  Bengal  opium  for  export,  but  the  Erench, 
English,  and  Danes  followed.  The  East  India  Company's  first  express  order  to  its 
factors  to  invest  in  opium  is  of  the  year  1683.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  the  total 
amount  of  Bengal  opium,  exported  by  Native  and  European  merchants,  then  was,  but 
relatively  to  the  trade  of  those  days  in  other  articles  of  export  it  was  evidently  very 
considerable  and  important. 

9.  In  the  enrly  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Mogul  Government  had  lost  its 
vigour,  and  the  Mogul  State  monopoly  in  opium  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  Bengal  and 
Behar,  and  probably  in  most  outljing  provinces,  if  not  everywhere.  At  tliis  time  in 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  adjoining  tracts,  not  only  the  cultivation  but  also  the  trade  in 
opium  was  free  from  State  control,  but  the  business  of  purchasing  it  from  the 
cultivators  and  manufacturing  it  for  sale  to  the  merchants  who  exported  it  by  sea  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  native  merchants  at  Patna,  which  was  the 
chief  mart  for  the  export  trade  in  Bengal  opium.  These  Patna  merchants  made 
advances  to  the  cultivators  and  bought  their  crop  ;  they  also  bought  opium  from  other 
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smaller  manufacturers  living  in  the  country  district^'.-'  No  'doubt  they  also  bought  up 
opium  coming  from  N^pal,  Oudh,  and  other  parts  of  the  interior.  From  these  Patna 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  the'  European  trailing' companies  and  other 
exporting  merchants  drew  their  supplies.  The  Dutch  Company  still  had  most  of  the 
trade  at  this  time.  But  the  export  trade  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
European  companies:  Captain  Hamilton,  writing  in  1727,  mentions  that  from  500  to 
1,000  chests  of  Bengal  opium  went  annually  to  Calicut  alone  for  sale  in  the  interior  of 
Southern  India. 

10.  The  trade  seems  to  have  gone  on  very  well  in  this  way  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  Mogul  Covernment  till  the  confusion  began  which  ended  in  the  quarrels 
of  Nawab  Suraj-ud-Daula  with  the  European  companies,  and  his  triumph  over  them  in 
1756.  This  for  the  time  ruined  the  trade,  and  the  cultivation  in  all  this  part  of  India 
fell  off.  When,  however,  in  1765  the  British  East  India  Company  ceased  to  be  simply 
a  merchant  company  and  acquired  by  grant  from  the  Mogul  Emperor  the  administra- 
tion of  Bengal  and  Behar  and  took  the  province  of  Benares  (Raja  Chet  Singh's 
dominions)  under  its  protection,  the  cultivation  and  trade  began  to  revive  in  those 
provinces,  but  the  envious  competitioii  befween  the'  agents  of  the  different  European 
companies  and  quarrels  between  the  exporting  merchants  generally  and  the  middlemen 
who  dealt  with  the  cultivators,  led  again  to  decline  in  amount  and  quality  of  the  opium 
produced.  For  this  reason,  and  alSo  probably  because  he  thought  that  the  English,  as 
now  practically  rulers  of  the  country,  ought  to  get  the  lion's  share  of  this  important 
trade,  Warren  Hastings,  in  1773,  after  meeting  much  opposition  in  Council  on  economic 
grounds,  revived  in  a  new  form,  in  favour  of  the  English  East  India  Company's  Bengal 
G-overnment,  the  old  Mogul  State  monopoly  of  opium.  To  conciliate  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Danes,  he  had  to  pi'omise  them  a  certain  fixed  number  of  chests  of  opium 
annually,  at  cost  price,  for  their  trade. 

11.  The  form  of  Warren  Hastings'  monopoly  was  as  follows  :  It  was  leased  to  con- 
tractors who  had,  the  exclusive,  I'ight  to  buy  and  manufacture  all  opium  gro^vn  in  the 
East  India  Company's  provinces,  and  also  to  buy  and  import  any  they  could  get  from 
foreign  territory  adjacent,  such  as  Nepal  and  the  dominions  of  the  Nawabs  of  Oudh. 
The  contractors  were  bound,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deliver  all  the  opium  they  could  so 
buy,  which  was  good  enough  for  the  export ,  trade,  to  the  East  India  Company's 
Grovernorat  Cal6,utta  at  a  certain  fixed  price  per  chest.  The  inferior  opium  they  were 
apparently  free  to  sell  for  local  consumption. 

12.  Warren  Hastings'  intention  seems  to  have  been  that  the  opium  so  delivered 
(less  that  which  had  to  be  given  to  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes)  should  be  exported 
to  China  and  elsewhere  for  the  East  India  Company  as  a  commercial  venture  like  the 
opium  its  factors  bought  formerly  Used  to  be.  But  two  years  later,  in  1775,  it  was 
decided  by  the  G-overnment  at  Calcutta,  and  accepted  by  the  Directors  in  England, 
that  the  monopoly  like  the  old  Mogul  monopoly  was  a  revenue  measure,  and  that  all 
the  opium  delivered  at  Calcutta,  excepting  that  transferred  to  the  foreign  companies, 
must  be  sold  at  auction  for  export  t>nly.*  Under  this  rule,  merchants  of  all  nations 
bid — from  Hindu,  Jew,  and  Armenian  to  English  and  other  Europeans — and  no 
questions  were  asked  as  to  destination.  '  In  1782,  Warren  Hastings,  in  contravention 
of  this  decision,  sent  cargoes  of  opium  for  sale  on  account  of  Government  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  and  China.  This  action  of  his  was  attacked  as  insubordinate  and 
discreditable  and  tainted  with  motives  of  favouring  his  friends,  and  formed  an  article 
of  his  impeachment  in  1786.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  contract  monopoly  system 
worked  no  better  for  Government,  and  even  worse  for  the  cultivators,  than  the  former 
free  trade  system  had  done.  It  had  been  stipulated  'with  the  contractors  that  the 
cultivators  should  be  absolutely'  free  to  cultivate  or  not,  and  that  the  contractors  should 
give  them  a  fair  price  such  as  they  got  when  the  trade  wa^  free.  But  the'  contractors 
having  to  pay  heavily  for  their  monopolies  of  purchase  at  the  auction  biddings  for  the 
monopoly  were  driven  to  screw  ddwn  the  prices  they  gave  to  the  cultivators-  and  to 
cheat  them  in  payments!     The  cultivators  responded  by  adulterating ;  by  selling  to 

*  JSfote.—l  understand  that  the  monopoly  proposed  by  Warren  Hastings  was  opposed  by  some  members  of 
hrs  Council  on  2  grounds  :  (1)  because  State  monopolies  are  always  economically  bad  for  the  industries  to 
which  they  are  applied  and  for  industry  in  general ;  (2)  because  though  it  may  be  politically  justifiable  for  a 
Government  to  create  a  State  monopoly  for  tke  purpose  of  raising  a  public  reveqije,  it  would,  be  tyranny  for 
the  East  India  Company  to  use  its  power  as  a  Government  to  monopolise  an  old  industry  fpr^  its  profit  as  a 
trading  company.  '  The  first  objection  was  over-ruled,  but  the  second  was  accepted. 
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smugglers,  or  by  abandoning  the  cultivation,  so  that  the  amount  of  opium  which 
reached  the  Bencjal  Grovernment  grew  less  and  less,  and  constant  friction  and  disputes 
occurred  between  all  parties  concerned.  In  1786  Lord  Cornwallis  became  Grovernor 
General  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue,  the  people, 
and  the  trade,  the  purchasing  and  manufacturing  contractors  must  be  got  rid  of  and  a 
special  agency  paid  by  the  State  be  substituted  to  do  their  work.  There  was  evidently 
only  a  choice  between  this  measure  and  that  of  reverting  to  the  free  trade  in  opium 
which  had  prevailed  for  some  time  before  1773.  Free  trade  would  have  meant  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  revenue  and  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  cheap  opium.  Lord 
Cornwallis'  decision  was  brought  into  effect  in  1797  :  the  monopoly  therefore  dates 
from  1773,  but  the  direct  State-agency  monopoly  as  now  existing  only  from  1797. 

13.  In  1797,  and  again  in  1799,  laws  were  passed  to  regulate  the  new  system. 
These  laws,  among  other  things,  prohibited  any  person  from  bringing  opium  into  the 
Calcutta  Government's  dominion  from  Oudh  or  other  foreign  territory,  except  on 
behalf  of  that  Government,  and  also  prohibited  cultivation  except  under  license  from 
the  opium  agents.  The  object  of  the  latter  new  and  important  but  arbitrary  provision 
was  to  concentrate  the  cultivation  into  districts  where  the  quality  was  best  and  where 
the  cultivation  could  be  carefully  watched  and  the  whole  produce  secured  for  Govern- 
ment. Under  this  provision,  in  1797,  cultivation  was  prohibited  in  the  province  of 
Bengal  Proper  by  refusal  to  grant  licenses.  The  cultivators  of  Bengal,  however, 
resisted  stoutly,  and  as  the  Government  was  not  then  very  strong,  a  struggle  went  on 
between  them  and  Government  for  many  years,  illicit  cultivation  being  largely  practised 
at  a  great  profit  in  spite  of  prosecutions  and  punishments.  Soon  after  this  in  1801 
we  acquired  the  Doab  and  Rohilkhand  from  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  and  in  1803  the  rest 
of  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  the  Delhi  territory  from  the  Delhi  Emperor,  or 
rather  from  the  Marathas :  and  as  soon  as  we  had  a  firm  hold  and  could  organise  the 
administration  of  these  countries,  we  extended  our  Bengal  monopoly  system,  pro- 
hibiting cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  most  places  and  allowing  it  elsewhere  by  license 
only  and  for  exclusive  sale  of  the  produce  to  onr  Opium  Agents.  "We  thus  got  the 
poppy  cultivation  of  all  Northern  India,  except  the  Punjab  and  a  few  Native  States, 
and  the  Bengal  coast  export  trade  in  opium,  entirely  in  our  grasp.  Oudh  and  Nepal 
and  Assam  opium  (in  all  which  countries  free  cultivation  and  free  trade  prevailed) 
could  only  enter  our  territories  by  coming  into  the  hands  of  our  Government,  and 
could  only  reach  the  sea  in  the  same  way  or  by  most  circuitous  routes  through  the 
mountains  into  Burma.  It  may  be  noted  that  we  tried  to  extend  our  monopoly  to 
the  opium  of  Oudh,  but  "  so  attached  were  the  people  to  their  free  use  of,  and  trade 
in,  the  drug  that  it  was  found  impracticable  "  till  long  after  when  the  province  was 
annexed.  The  policy  of  those  who  directed  the  Bengal  monopoly  at  this  time  was  not 
to  get  a  large  supply  which  would  sell  cheap,  but  a  small  supply  of  high  quality  which 
would  sell  dear.  With  this  object,  while  m  the  country  generally  we  restricted  or 
entirely  prohibited  cultivation,  we  extended  it  in  a  few  selected  places.  The  Calcutta 
auction  prices  obtained  per  chest  in  these  days,  lyOl  to  1818,  by  this  policy  were  very 
high,  on  an  average  nearly  Rs.  2,000  per  chest  at  a  time  when  we  paid  the  cultivator 
for  the  133  lbs.  in  a  chest  not  more  than  one  rupee  per  lb.  The  system  then  in  fact 
amounted  to  a  great  restriction  of  what  would  have  been  the  natural  bulk  of  the 
export  trade  if  the  cultivation  and  trade  in  Northern  India  had  been  left  free,  and  an 
enormous  duty  on  what  was  permitted.  Throughout  this  period  of  1801-18  the 
Bengal  Government  regarded  with  much  jealousy  the  export  trade  in  Malwa  opium 
from,  the  north-west  coast  of  India.  It  1805  it  had  annexed  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  had  so  got  the  whole  eastern  coast  and  part  of  the  south- 
west coast  into  its  grasp,  but  the  north-west  coast  was  still  open.  At  last  in  1818  the 
third  Maratha  war  gave  us  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Sindh 
excepted,  and  a  Protectorate  over  Rajputana,  Central  India,  and  the  Nagpur  territories. 
It  also  gave  us  for  the  first  time  the  command  of  the  whole  Bombay  coast,  Sindh 
excepted.  The  Bengal  Government  immediately  took  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the 
competition  of  the  Malwa  opium  in  the  export  trade,  and  for  a  very  short  time  partly 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  monopoly  of  the  Malwa  opium  as  will  be  described  presently 
under  the  head  of  the  Maiwa  trade.  The  result  as  regards  the  Bengal  trade  for  the 
moment  of  the  attempt  seems  to  have  been  to  raise  the  price  of  Indian  opium  per 
chest  at  the  Calcutta  auction  sales  of  1820-21  and  1821-22  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
four  thousand  and  three  thousand  rupees  per  chest.  These  prices  are  a  good  indication 
of  the  extraordinary  keeness  of  the  demand  for  Indian  opium  in  China  at  this  period. 
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14.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  most  of  the  districts  now  forming  the  Central 
Provinces,  though  then  under  our  political  control,  were  not  annexed  till  1854,  and 
free  poppy  cultivation  was  not  stopped  in  them  till  some  time  after  annexation.  The 
opium  was  used  locally,  and  part  of  it  no  doubt  went  to  Hyderabad  and  Madras 
districts  and  part  towards  Bombay  as  Malwa  opium. 

15.  After  it  was  evident  that  the  attempt  to  monopolise  and  restrict  the  Malwa 
trade  could  not  succeed,  a  change  of  policy  m  Bengal  monopoly  management  began  to 
be  contemplated  by  the  Bengal  Government  in  view  of  the  certainty  that  the  competi- 
tion of  Malwa  and  Persian  opium  must  in  the  end  bring  down  the  high  Calcutta  prices 
greatly.     Another  reason  for  expecting   increased  competition  was  the  great  increase 
of  trade  in  Eastern  Seas  which  was  foreseen  as  soon  as  the  JSTapoleonio  wars  ended.     The 
new  policy  which  began  to  find  favour  under  these  circumstances  was  that  of  a  larger 
but  cheaper  supply  of  Bengal  opium  to  the  Calcutta  market.     Prom  time  to  time 
cultivation  was  extended  or  permitted  in  formerly  prohibited  districts  for  this  purpose. 
Assam  was   annexed  from   Burma  after  the  first  Burmese  war  in  1S26  :  it  had  been 
conquered  from  its  native  Eaja  by  the  Burmese  only  some  20  years  before,  and  the 
free  cultivation  and  consumption  of   opium  which  had  existed  had  not  been  interfered 
with  by  the  Burmese.     When  we,  in  accordance  with  our  policy,  began  after  a  time  to 
prohibit  poppy  cultivation  in  Assam,  it  led  to  riots,  in  one  of  which  the  people  killed  an 
English  district  ofiicer.*     After  our  conquests  in  the  south  of  India  in  1805  and  the 
formation    of   what  is   now    the    Madras   Presidency,    we   contented   ourselves   with 
preventing  export  by  sea  and  for  a  long  lime  left  the  local  consumption  which  was 
insignificant,  except  in  the  four  northern  districts,  untaxed.     The  supply  came  partly 
from  some  very  small  local  production,  but  was  chiefly  Malwa  opium  imported  through 
Hyderabad  territory.     In  1879,  however,  we  succeeded  by  treaty    in  stopping  the 
import    through  Hyderabad,  and  we  then  extinguished  poppy  cultivation  in  those 
Madras  districts  where  it  had  existed.     We  even  seized  the  opportunity  to  do  the  same 
in  the  great  Native  State  of  Mysore,  the  management  of  which  had  been  in  our  hands 
since  1805  ;  and  when  we  gave  up  that  management,  we  made  it  a  condition  that  this 
prohibition  should  continue.     By  the  same  expedient  we  extinguished  the  cultivation 
in    Kuch    Behar.       The    Punjab    was    annexed    in    1849.      There    we   found    the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  free  and  general  in  hills  and  plains  but  nowhere  large  ;  opium 
was  made  in  only  a  few  districts ;  in  the  rest  the  patches  of  poppy  were  grown  for  the 
heads,  a  decoction  of  which  was  popular  as  a  beverage  among  the  Sikhs.     Opium  was 
also  imported  from  Eajputana  and  Kashmir  and  other  Native  States  in  the  Himalayas 
subject  to  small  duties  like  all  articles  of  import  were  m  those  days.     The  Sikhs  had 
fought  hard,  and  we  were  inclined  to  pay  much  respect  to  their  wishes.     For  this  and 
other  reasons  the  Bengal  monopoly  system  was  not  extended  to  the  Punjab.     Export  of 
opium  from  the  Punjab  to  any  pai't  of  Biitish  India  remained  prohibited  as  before,  but 
cultivation  and  import  from  the  Himalayan  Native  States  and  Rajputana  was  allowed 
for  local  consumption  which  was  taxed  by  a  special  system  of  excise. 

16.  The  general  policy,  therefore,  of  the  Government  of  India  in  directing  its 
Bengal  monopoly  was  to,  as  far  as  possible,  stop  by  treaty  the  cultivation  in  Native 
States  and  to  stop  it  entirely  in  British  territory,  except  in  a  few  districts  where  it 
coidd  be  closely  supervised  by  its  opium  agents,  to  pay  the  cultivators  only  a 
moderately  remunerative  price,  and  to  sell  the  opium,  part  at  a  high  price  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  rest  at  the  highest  possible  price  for  export  beyond  seas. 

Malwa  Opium. 

17.  As  I  have  already  shown  the  export  trade  in  opium  from  the  Bombay  coast 
towards  countries  to  the  east  of  India  is  a  very  ancient  and  important  one.  The 
poppy  till  we  interfered  was  freely  cultivated  in  suitable  localites  all  over  the  country 
which  is  now  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  States  of  Rajputana,  and  Central  India,  the 
Hyderabad  territories,  and  the  Central  Provinces,  but  in  most  places  opium  was 
produced  to  a  small  extent  and  for  local  consumption  only.  But  in  the  Mogul  suha, 
or  province  of  Malwa,  which  is  now  included  in  Central  India,  and  in  a  large  part 
of  Rajputana  and  a  small  part  of  the  Central  Provinces,  the  soil  and  climate  were 
specially  favourable,  and  it  was  from  these  inland  tracts  that  the  opium  for  export 

*  The  prohibition  of  poppy  cultivation  caused  much  discontent,  but  the  riots  occurred  a  year  later  and  seem 
to  have  been  partly  and  perhaps  principally  due  to  a  rumour  that  a  new  tax  was  going  to  be  imposed  on  the 
pe»»ants  of  Assam  in  connexion  with  the  income  tax. 
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mainly  came  to  tlie  sea  coast.  No  doiibt  it  paid  transit  duty  to'  a  consiiierable 
extent  before  it  reached  the  coast,  as  in  those  days  such  duties  were  ievied  on  all 
articles  of  commerce  in  every  State  or  petty  Government  which  they  had  to  pass 
through.  "Whether  the  Mogul  Government  ever  established  any  kind  of  State 
monopoly  of  opium  in  any  part  of  these  countries  is 'not,  I  believe,  ktiiown.  In  all 
probability  it  did  not,  as  most  of  them  were  never  under  its  direct  management  for 
any  length  of  time. 

18.  The  Portuguese  began  to  establish  themselves  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  followed  by  the  Dutch, 
English,  and  French.  The  English  were  a  hundred  years  after  the  Portuguese;  their 
first  factory  was  established  at  Surat  iii  1613.  The  merchants  of  all  these  European 
nations,  except  the  French,  whose  settlements  were  too  far  to  the  south,  took  part  in 
the  export  trade  in  Malwa  opium  as  well  as  in  other  products.  Malwa  opium  was  an 
important  article  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  tirade  before  the  English  appeared  in 
India.  One  of  the  earliest  travellers  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  at  Agra  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  found  the  Dutch  factors  at  Burhanpur  employed 
in  barter-ing  pepper  for  Malwa  opium. 

19.  The  English  East  India  Company  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Surat  and  gradually 
assumed  a  commanding  political  position  on  this  coast  as  the  Mogul  Empire  decayed 
and  the  Maratha  Princes  became  the  ruling  po\ver  in  the  interior,  but  till  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Company  had  no  territorial  possessions  on  the  Bombay 
side,  except  a  few  sea-ports  with  some  villages  attached.  The  rest  of  the  Bombay 
coast  opposite  the  inland  opium-producing  districts  was  in  the  hands  of  Native  rulers, 
and  the  Portuguese  had  trading  stations  on  it.  The  English  merchants  could  therefore 
share  in  the  Malwa  opium  trade,  but  neither  they  nor  the  English  East  India  Company 
could  monopolise  or  regulate  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  lilngJish  merchants  seem  for  a 
long  time  to  have  neglected  the  Malwa  opium  trade  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese,*  the  Parsis,  and  the  Native  merchants  of  Ahmedabad. 

20.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  East  India  Company's  supreme 
government  at  Calcutta  had  fully  established  the  Bengal  opium  monopoly,  and  began 
to  regard  with  great  jealousy  and  apprehension,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  trade  from 
the  Bomljay  coast  in  Malwa  opium  as  sure  to  eventually  lower  the  higher  price  which 
they  were  getting  for  their  Bengal  opium  from  the  merchants  who  bought  it  at 
Calcutta  and  exported  it  beyond  seas.  Accordingly  in  1803  they  prohibited  for  this 
reason  the  export  of  Malwa  opium  f^om  their  Bombay  ports,  and  when  in  1805  we 
acquired  some  territory  and  the  protectorate  over  some  Native  States  on  the  Bombay 
coast,  they  called  on  the  Bombay  Government  to  prohibit  poppy  cultivation  and  the 
transit  of  Malwa  opium. 

21.  The  Bombay  Government  objected  to  stop  cultivation  in  their  territories,  and 
the  Directors  in  England  took  their  view  that  the  opium  produced  in  these  particular 
territories  was  almost  entirely  for  local  consumption  and  ought  not  to  be  prohibited. 
In  1818  the  third  Maratha  war  at  last  gave  us  possession  of  all  the  Bombay  coast 
districts,  except  Sindh,  and  the  protectorate  over  the  States  of  Rajputana,  Central  India, 
and  Nagpur.  This  enabled  the  Government  of  India  to  shut  out  Malwa  opium  from  all 
the  sea  coast  except  Sind,  to  reach  which  the  opium  had  to  take  very  difficult  and  cir- 
cuitous routes,  and  to  pay  transit  dues  to  many  Native  States.  The  Bombay  Govercment 
then  in  1820  entered  into  treaties  with  Baroda  and  jnost  of  the  Native  States  under  its 
control  with  a  view  to  check  cultivation  of  poppy  in  their  territories  and  the  smuggling  of 
Malwa  opium  through  them.  These  States  were  very  subservient  at  the  time  and 
generally  agreed.  Not,  howerer,  content  with  this,  the  Government  of  India  began 
at  once  to  attempt  to  buy  up  a  certain  amount  of  Malwa  opium  in  Central  India  and 
Rajputana,  and  so  monopolise  the  Malwa  opium  export  trade:  this  failed,  as  the 
Government  would  not  give  the  high  prices  demanded,  and  the  opium  had  still  an 
open,  though  very  circuitous,  route  to  the  sea  through  Rajputana  and  Sindh,  so  in  182S 
the  Government  of  India  began  to  negotiate  with  the  Native  States  of  Central  India 
and  Rajputana  with  a  view  to  get  the  Malwa  opium  produced  in  them  completely  into 
its  hands.  It  had  no  power  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  Native  States, 
nor  would  it  have  been  possible  to  negotiate  for  simple  prohibition  with  States  in 


*  'I'he  Portuguese;  established  tljeir  trading   stntion  of  Macao  in   Cliiiiii  iu  the  year  1537,  just  a  hundred 
years  before  English  trade  with  (Jhina  commenced. 


•whicli  the  poppy  was  a  staple  icrop  and  the  expQi-t  jtrad^  an  opiiim  an  old  established 
and  important  oiie  as  was- the  case  in  mpstof  the  Central*  India, and  liajpiitana  States, 
but  it  tried  to  induce  these  States  to  limit  and  somewhat  reduce  the  poppy  cultivation 
of  their' s Jib] ects  and  to;  grai;|i  it  a  monopply  of  purchase  from  the  cultivators  of  all  the 
opium  prpduced  except  the  aniount  reqtaired  for  home  coiisumption  in  each  State. 
We  had  great  influence  with  most  of  these  States  at  the  moment  as  we  had  just  broken 
the  military  poVer  of  the  strong  ones,  and  released  the  weaker  from  complete 
bondage.  '  We  had  also  relieved  the  country  from  the  terrible  de[)redations  of  the 
Pindari  hordes,  which  had  I'educed  the  people  to^^reat  misery,  and  entirely  depopulated 
many  localities.  Con8e(5[uently,  in  1824-26,  ten  States  under  great  pressure  accepted 
the'^i-oposed  treaties,  biit  some  very  iniportant  ones  refused.  While  this  ari-angement 
Idsted,  the  opium  collected  by  our  agents  in  these  States  was  sent  by  the  English 
opium  agents  mostly  to  Bombay,  but  partly  to  Calcutta,  for  export :  part  also  was  used 
to  supply  the  demand  for  excise  opium  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  arrangement  worked  very  badly :  the  people  stoutly  asserted  their  right  to 
cultivate  as  much  as  they  liked,  and  detested  the  monoply  as  preventing  their  getting 
the  full  competitive  value  of  their  produce.  The  smuggling  export  trade  became 
rampant  and  fierce,  confl.icts  between  armed  smugglers  and  opium-seizers  Avere 
frequent,  both  the  Rajas  and  the  people  hated  our  interference  ;  only  a  small  part  of 
the  opium'  prodiiced  came  into  Our  opium  agents'  hands :  the  rest  with  the  produce  of 
States  which  had  not  accepted  the  treaties  found  its  way  to  the  sea  through  Sindh  or  to 
the  Portuguese  ports,  or  was  smuggled  into  British  territory.  So  in  1830  the  treaties 
Avere  cancelled  and  the  monopoly  given  up,  and  the  transit  duty  system  substituted. 
By  this  system  transit  through  British  territory  to  Bombay  ports  was  allowed  by 
certain  routes  on  payment  of  a  transit  duty.  This  transit  duty  had  to  be  fixed  low, 
at  from  Rs.  125  to  175  per  chest,  till  by  the  annexation  of  Sindh  in  1843  and  other 
arrangements  Malwa  opium  was  finally  cut  off  from  all  poswble  access  to  the  sea 
except  through  our  territory.  Between  1843  and  1860  it  was  gradually  raised  to 
Rs.  600  per  chest.  Since  then  it  has  varied  between  Rs.  600  and  700  per  chest. 
From  1843  the  policy  has  been  to  impose  as  high  duty  upon  exported  Malwa  opium  as 
possible  short  of  killing  the  trade.  We  generally  get  a  considerably  lower  revenue 
from  the  Malwa  opium  per  chest  than  we  do  from  the  Bengal  monopoly  opium,  and 
this  has  been  taken  as  a  justification  for  keeping  the  Malwa  transit  duty  as  high  as 
possible,  but  the  Malwa  opium  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  merchants  at  the 
sea-ports  has  to  bear  burdens  from  which  the  Bengal  opium  is  exempt.  The  rulers  of 
the  Native  States  in  which  it  is  grown  tax  it  by  high  rates  of  land  revenue  and  in 
other  ways,  and  when  it  passes  through  the  territory  of  other  Native  States,  either 
before  or  after  getting  a  pass  from  our  agents,  it  has  to  pay  a  pass  duty  to  such 
Native  States  :  the  local  merchants  who  make  advances  to  the  cultivators,  buy  and 
manufacture,  and  sell  to  the,  sea-port  merchants,  have  to  secure  a  good  profit  tomake 
their  trade  pay.  The  cultivators  also  owing  to  competition  among  buyers  generally 
secure  rather  higher  prices  than  the  Bengal  opium  agents  pay  to  their  cultivators, 
but  without  such  higher  prices  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  high  land  revenue 
and  other  local  charges.  In  the  case  of  the  Bengal  opium  there  are  no  Rajas  or 
middlemen  to  intercept  profits.  The  whole  possible  profit  between  the  cultivator 
and  the  sea-port  merchant  goes  to  the  State  as  public  revenue.  On  the  whole 
the  Malwa  opium  is  taxed  as  high  as  it  can  possibly  bear,  in  fact  the  high  rates  of 
transit  duty  have  often  caused  heavy  losses  to  the  trade  and  much  discouraged  the 
cultivation.  The  auction  sale  system  at  Calcutta  automatically  adjusts  the  duty  to 
the  state  of  the  foreign  market,  b^t  the  transit  duty  ordinarily  remains  fixed,  and  is 
oftened  not  lowered  when  in  fairness  to  the  trade  it  ought  to  be.  The  fact  that  the 
Malwa  opium  trade  has  been  able  to  survive  under  all  these  burdens  and  disadvantages 
is  a  proof  that  the  industry  is  one  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  country  and  which 
the  people  engaged  in  it  do  not  know  how  to  replace. 

22.  To  guard  against  opium  being  smuggled  to  the  coast  for  export  or  into  British 
India  for  illicit  consumption,  our  Government  has  in  late  years  made  fresh  agreements 
with  all  the  Native  States  under  the  Bombay  Grovernment  and  with  Baroda  and 
Hyderabad.  Baroda  is  allowed  to  grow  and  export  opium  by  sea  on  condition  of 
managing  the  excise  on  internal  consumption  on  our  system,  and  strictly  controlling 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  by  a  State  monopoly.  AH  the  other  States  have 
agreed  to  prohibit  cultivation,  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  to  only  use  Malwa  opium 
foi*  their  internal  consumption,  indenting  formally  for  the  amounts  they  require.  In 
some  6aseS  it  is  part  of  the  agreement  that  they  get  it  free  of  transit  duty,  in  other 
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cases  they  pay  a  reduced  duty.     Malwa  opium  is  also  in  the  same  way  indented  for 
use  as  excise  opium  in  the  Punjab,  in  Mysore,  and  some  other  parts  of  India. 

(c.)  Bemarhs  on  Statistics  of  Export  of  Bengal  and  Malwa  Opium  from  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  respectively,  for  the  Period  extending  from  1798-99  to  1892-93. 

23.  The  brief  separate  accounts  of  the  export  trade  in  Bengal  and  Malwa  opium 
given  above  will,  if  referred  to,  illustrate  the  review  which  I  am  about  to  attempt 
oO  the  statistics  of  it  which  are  available.  As  I  have  said  above,  the  Bengal  monopoly 
in  its  existing  form  of  a  State  opium  agency  dealing  direct  with  the  cultivators 
began  in  1797-98.  Before  that  there  are  no  statistics,  but  from  next  year,  1798-99, 
we  have  figures  of  the  number  of  chests  of  Bengal  opium  sold  annually  in  Calcutta 
for  the  export  trade  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India.  These  figures,  which  of 
course  exclude  the  chests  assigned  to  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes,  and  the  opium 
retained  for  internal  consumption,  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Medburst's  table 
attached  to  his  note  which  was  one  of  the  papers  forwarded  by  Sir  John  Bowring 
to  Lord  Clarendon  in  his  letter  dated  Hong  Kong,  January  8,  1856.  The  table  shows 
that  from  1798-99  to  1820-21  the  number  of  chests  of  Bengal  opium  sold  at  Calcutta 
did  not  increase  and  varied  very  little.  The  annual  average  was  about  4,000  chests. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  direct  monopoly  was  established,  the  trade 
and  cultivation  of  the  poppy  were  in  an  exceptionally  depressed  condition  in  Bengal 
and  Behar.     In  its  best  days  the  trade  had  probably  been  considerably  larger. 

24.  Before  1821-22  we  have  no  statistics  for  the  export  trade  in  Malwa  opium  ; 
but  as  I  have  explained  above,  the  Government  of  India  in  1820-21  obtained  by 
treaty  a  monopoly  of  purchase  of  opium  in  some  of  the  Native  States  producing 
Malwa  opium,  and  sent  most  of  the  opium  so  procured  to  be  sold  by  auction  at 
Bombay.  This  monopoly  of  Malwa  opium  lasted  till  1829-30.  From  1821-22 
to  1830-31,  therefore,  the  product  of  both  monopolies  come  into  the  account  given 
in  Dr.  Medhurst's  table,  but  in  looking  at  his  hgures  for  the  Malwa  trade  for  these 
years,  which  vary  from  something  under  4,000  to  something  over  8,000  chests 
annually,  two  things  should  be  remembered,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Medhurst  writing 
in  China  was  naturally  ignorant :  first,  that  those  figures  do  not  show  anything  like 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  Malwa  export  trade,  because  our  monopoly  was  for  a  part 
only  of  the  country  exporting  Malwa  opium  and  Avas  for  that  part  exceedingly 
ineffectual  ;  second,  that  the  export  trade  in  Malwa  opium  in  our  hands  and  out  of  our 
hands  must  have  been  abnormally  small  in  these  years,  as  in  Rajputana,  Central  India, 
and  the  Nagpur  country  trade  and  cultivation  were  only  just  beginning  to  recover  in 
1820-21  from  the  extreme  depression  caused  by  the  terrible  period  of  havoc  and 
desolation  which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  our  third  Maratha  War  of  1818.  In  the 
last  three  or  four  years  of  the  period,  1821-22  to  1829-30,  the  production  of  Bengal 
opium  began  to  be  increased ;  it  was  seen  that  an  effectual  monopoly  of  Malwa  opium 
was  impossible,  and  the  policy  which  I  have  explained  of  a  larger  and  cheaper  supply 
of  Bengal  opium  began  to  be  adopted.  From  1830-31  to  1834-35  the  average  sale  at 
Calcutta  was  about  11,000  chests.  For  the  same  years  the  Malwa  opium  brought  by 
private  merchants  to  Bombay  under  the  new  pass  duty  system  averaged  about  9,500 
chests.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  not  the  whole  ]Malwa  export  trade  ;  a 
considerable  part  still  went  by  Sindh  and  the  Portuguese  ports. 

25.  From  1835-36  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly  and  of  the  inauguration  of  British  free  trade  in  China  is  evident 
on  both  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  ]\lalwa  opium  trades  ;  and  a  reduction  of  the  transit 
duty  to  only  Rs.  125  per  chest  seems  to  have  brought  almost  all  the  Malwa  opium  to 
Bombay.  Export  of  both  began  to  largely  increase,  and  the  first  China  War  of 
1839-40  had  apparently  little  eflect  in  retarding  the  increase  even  for  a  time.  From 
1831-36  to  1843-44  the  average  annual  exports  of  Bengal  and  Malwa  opium  w^ere 
about  equal,  over  17,000  chests  each.  In  1843  the  annexation  of  Sindh  closed  the  last 
door  open  to  Malwa  opium  for  escape  from  British  transit  duty,  but  no  immediate 
increase  in  the  quantities  exported  from  Bombay  is  visible  in  consequence.  The 
probability  is  that  the  enhanced  rates  of  transit  duty  imposed  in  1843,  1845,  and  1817, 
which  raised  the  duty  in  the  latter  year  to  Rs.  400  per  chest,  had,  as  the  Government 
of  India  no  doubt  intended,  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  trade.  From  1843  we  can  for  the 
first  time  say  with  confidence  that,  some  comparatively  trivial  smuggling  excepted,  we 
have  before  us  in  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  figures  the  Avhole  export  trade  in  Indian 
opium.  The  combined  trade  amounted  to  46,000  chests  in  1847-48,  of  which  Bengal 
supplied  two-thirds.     For  the  three   years  1852-3   to    1854-55,   the   Bengal   export 
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averaged  47,000,  and  the  Bombay  Malwa  export  26,000  chests,  or  73,000  combined. 
Dr.  Medhurst's  table  only  carries  us  to  the  year  1854—55.  Eor  the  subsequent  period, 
1855-56  to  1892-93,  we  get  the  combined  figures  from  a  return  of  exports  of  opium 
furniahed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
dated  October  1893. 

26.  This  return  shows  that  the  marked  rise   in  quantities,  which   began  with  free 
trade  in  1835-36  and  went  on  till  1854-55,  did  not  continue  after  that  date.     In  the 
next  38  years  there  was  little  change :  the  quantities  were  about  the  same  for  the  first 
14  years,  a  little  higher  for  the  next  15,  and  lower  again  for  the  last  10  years.     This 
check  in  the  rise  in  quantities  beginning  in  1854—55  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Baber,  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  poppy  cultivation  in  China,  to  the  gradual  wide  extension  of 
the  cultivation  commencing  about  that  date  from  the  Western  Provinces  into  the  other 
provinces  of  China.      There  are,  however,  other  Indian  causes  which  have  also  con- 
duced to  the  check.     For  example,  as  regards  Malwa  opium,   the  high  rates  of  transit 
duty,  varying  from  Rs.  600  to  Rs.  700  per  chest,  which  have  been  imposed  since  1860 
by  the  Indian  Government,  must  have  very  materially  checked  the  natural  expansion 
of  that  cultivation  and  trade.     The  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  cultivation  and 
trade  in  Bengal  opium  depend,  of  course,  mainly  on  the  orders  of  Government ;  the 
objections  raised  in  England  to  the  Bengal  monopoly  and  the  China  opium  trade  have 
for  the  last  40  years  had  a  continuously  restrictive  effect.     It  may  be  added  that  the 
prices  of  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce  have  been  rising  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
British  India  since  1860  ;  and  as  Government  has  only  raised  the  fixed  price  it  pays 
to  the  cultivator  for  opium  by  small  degrees  and  at  long  intervals,  the  poppy  has  often 
been  a  much  less  profitable  crop  to  him  than  it  used  to  be  formerly.    The  return  shows 
the  difl'erent  countries  to  which  the  exporting  merchants  are  supposed  to  export  the 
opium.     Taking  the  year  1891-92,  nearly  71,000  chests  seem  to  have  been  returned 
as  intended  for  China,  and  nearly  17,000  for  other  countries. 


(d.)    Trade  in  Opium  from  India  to  China  and  Production  of  Opium  in  China  after  the 
European  Nations  appeared  in  the  Eastern  Seas. 

27.  Before  attempting  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  above  brief  history  of  the 
production  and  trade  in  Indian  opium  after  the  European  nations  came  on  the  scene, 
it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  rough  sketch  for  the  same  period  of  events  in  China 
bearing  on  the  question. 

28.  We  find  that  import  duties  on  opium  are  entered  in  the  Chinese  trade  tariffs  of 
the  years  1589,  1615,  and  1687,  and  in  the  Hoppo  book  of  1753.  British  trade  with 
China  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1637. 

29.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  opium,  though  classed  in  the  tariffs 
as  a  medicine,  was  doubtless  also  used  more  or  less  in  China  as  a  dietetic  stimulant. 
We  know  from  the  accounts  of  European  travellers  that  it  was  largely  so  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  Persia,  India,  and  Java,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  it  was  not  more  or  less  so  used  in  China,  where  decoctions  of  poppy-heads  were 
so  used  even  before  opium  was  known.  According  to  Dr.  Macgowan,  there  are 
Chinese  records  which  show  that  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries  Emperors  of  China  thought  that  intemperance  in  the  use  of  opium 
prevailed  in  China,  and  tried  to  repress  it.  According  to  Dr.  Edkins,  a  Chinese 
author  writes  that  "  In  the  Ming  dynasty,  1368  to  1644,  the  pill  called  golden  elixir 
"  came  into  use  and  was  found  to  be  very  deleterious  if  much  was  taken."  This  no 
doubt  refers  to  a  dietetic  use  of  opium  pills  like  that  prevalent  in  India.  It  is  possible 
that  the  excessive  use  of  opium  was  checked  ;  for,  till  the  practice  of  opium-smoking 
began,  no  fresh  measures  against  opium  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Chinese 
Government.  But  in  1620,  tobacco  was  imported  into  China  from  the  Phillipine 
Islands  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  habit  of  smoking 
it  spread  in  the  next  hundred  years  all  over  the  country,  in  spite  of  severe 
prohibitive  edicts  issued  by  the  Chinese  Government.  During  the  last  hal£  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco  impregnated  with  opium  had  been 
established  in  Java,  and  thence  it  had  spread  to  Formosa,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  part  of  China.  From  this  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  diluted 
with  opium  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  quickly  invented  the  habit  of  smoking  opium 
alone,  and  the  habit  proved  as  uncontrollable  in  its  extension  as  that  of  tobacco 
smoking  had  been.     Poppy  cultivation  also  began  to   increase  about  this  time,  and 
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became  a  large  crop  in  the  West.*  In  1729,  the  Emperor  of  China  issued  a  very 
severe  edict  against  opium-smoking  which  was  followed  by  others,  and  from  that  date 
the  sale  of  opium  in  China  for  the  purpose  of  nmoking  became  a  criminal  offence,  though 
the  smoker  was  not  made  himself  punishable  till  much  later.  No  edict  prohibiting  the 
import  of  opium  was,  however,  issued,  and  Indian  and  other  foreign  opium  continued 
to  be  openly  imported  under  the  classification  of  foreign  medicine  as  before,  and  the 
duty  to  be  paid  on  it.f  Later  on,  however,  the  Canton  Mandarins  seem  to  have 
arbitrarily  applied  the  edict  to  the  import  trade  when  it  suited  them.  Sometimes  from 
fear  of  the  consequences  or  for  better  reasons  they  would  treat  consignments  of  opium 
as  opium  for  smoking  and  condemn  it  as  contraband :  but  generally  they  would  pass 
them  in  as  opium  for  medicine  after  demanding  a  bribe  in  addition  to  the  duty.  In 
this  way  the  China  trade  in  opium  came  to  be  generally  regarded  as  of  a  dubious 
character  and  liable  to  be  treated  as  contraband,  though  as  a  fact  the  opium  was  not 
prepai'ed  for  smoking,  but  was  the  simple  crude  opium  which  had  always  been  exported 
from  Calcutta  to  the  Straits,  China,  and  Java,  and  which  was  still  on  the  Chinese 
tariffs  and  legally  admissible.  This  explains  the  case  of  the  ship  Jrgo,  in  1764,  and 
Mr.  Pitzhugh's  letter  of  1782  :  also  the  orders  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bast  India 
Company  in  that  year,  saying  it  was  beneath  their  dignity  to  themselves  engage  in  a 
trade  of  a  clandestine  character.  At  this  time  China  seems  to  have  taken  less  than 
half  of  the  Bengal  opium  exported  from  Calcutta :  the  rest  went  to  Java  and  other 
countries.  Probably  most  of  the  Malwa  opium  went  to  China,  as  that  trade  was 
mainly  in  Portuguese  hands. 

30.  About  1790  two  changes  occurred  which  caused  the  Bmperor  of  China  to  take 
a  new  departure.  The  first  was  that  the  opium-smoking  habit  had  at  last  prominently 
appeared  in  Pekin  and  the  Imperial  Court.  The  second  was  that  the  amount  of  opium 
imported  was  increasing,  and  the  balance  of  trade  having  turned,  the  Chinese  states- 
men were  frightened  a,t  the  loss  of  wealth  which  they  thought  was  involved  in  the 
drain  of  silver.  Formerly  China  had  sold  more  than  she  bought,  silver  flowed  in  and 
China  was  very  content,  but  latterly  the  foreign  merchants  had  found  a  difficulty  in 
getting  enough  silver  to  pay  for  the  Chinese  tea  and  silk ;  and  knowing  opium  to  be  in 
keen  demand,  they  poured  it  in  instead  of  silver,  and  much  more  silver  began  to  flow 
out  of  China  than  to  go  in.  Moved  by  these  reasons  the  Emperor,  in  1796,  formally 
prohibited  all  import  of  opium  into  China. J  Export  of  silver  was  also  prohibited 
about  the  same  time  or  previously.  The  Bast  India  Company,  on  the  advice  of  its 
Canton  Supercargoes,  at  once  strictly  forbad  any  of  its  ships  or  servants  from  carrying 
opium  to  China,  but  it  continued  as  heretofore  to  freely  grant  to  private  ships  licenses 
to  trade  to  the  Straits  and  China,  and  did  not  attempt  to  forbid  the  private  shipowners 
from  carrying  opium  as  part  of  their  cargoes. 

31.  From  this  year,  1796,  the  import  of  opium  into  China  became  undeniably  a 
contraband  trade,  but  for  a  good  many  years  no  real  change  was  observable.  On  all 
kinds  of  merchandise,  the  exaction  of  more  than  the  authorised  dues  had  always  been 
the  common  rule  with  the  custom-house  Mandarins,  and  this  had  been  met  on 
the  other  side  by  successful  smuggling.  Now  that  opium  was  clearly  contraband 
almost  all  was  passed  in,  not  by  evading  the  Mandarins,  but  by  paying  them  such  fees 
or  charges  as  they  demanded.  As  they  generally  exacted  more  than  the  authorised 
dues  on  all  goods,  it  was  difficult  to  see  any  distinction  between  what  was  regular  due 
and  what  was  bribery.  This  is,  I  understand,  why  Captain  Elliott  said  later  on  that 
since  1796  no  article  had  paid  its  import  dues  more  regularly  than  opium  had. 
Foreign  merchants  of  all  nations,  European  and  Oriental,  were  all  engaged  in  this 
contraband  opium  trade.  The  British  had  most  of  the  China  trade  in  all  commodities, 
but  no  monopoly  in  opium.  Bengal,  Malwa,  and  Persian  opium  were  brought  from 
India  and  elsewhere  by  all  nations  and  used  in  the  China  trade.  No  one  could  do  a 
good  trade  in  China  without  more  or  less  participating  in  this  opium  traffic,  partly 
owing  to  the  keen  demand  for  it,  and  partly  because  it  was  paid  for  in  silver.     Some 


*  Note. — Inquiries  made  r(?cently  in  Burmali  show  that  it  was  from  about  this  time  and  from  this  part  of 
China  that  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  spread  so  widely  among  the  Shans  and 
other  races  now  tributary  to  our  Province  of  Hurmah. 

f  Note. — Dr.  Medhurst  says  in  his  note  that  previous  to  the  year  1767  the  opium  sent  to  China  principally 
by  the  Portuguese  did  not  exceed  200  chests  a  year,  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  this  assertion  ;  and  it  must 
be  a  mere  ;,'uess  of  his  and  certainly  far  below  the  mark.  The  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of  many 
nations  and  passed  into  China  licitly  or  illicitly  by  many  ports;  no  statistics  can  exist ;  but  from  all  we  know 
of  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  Indian  and  other  opium  toward.^  China  for  2,50  years  before  1767,  and  of  the 
number  of  nations  engaged  in  it,  it  must  have  been  large. 

J  NoTi'  — Tn  this  first  prohibitoiy  proclamation  the  loss  of  silver  was  clearly  referred  to  as  a  reason. 
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Bnglisli  houses  tried  to  give  up  dealing  in  opium,  but  found  all  their  trade  going  into 
other  hands.  The  Chinese  had  to  smuggle  their  silver  out  to  buy  the  opium  which 
they  smuggled  in.  Legitimate  trade  could  only  be  carried  on  with  the  foreigner  by 
way  of  barter,  as  the  Chinese  were  not  allowed  to  pay  in  silver.  Between  .1800  and 
1820  Chinese  high  officials  at  intervals  reported  to  Pekin  that  the  trade  in  opium  went 
on  unchecked  and  increasing,  and  recommended  stronger  measures,  and,  gradually 
more  vigour  was  shown  and  some  changes  were  made.  Some  time  before  1820  the 
Portuguese  were  made  to  find  it  politic  to  exclude  our  merchants  from  Macao,  where 
foreign  opium  had  been  till  then  mostly  stored ;  and  in  1820  the  Mandarins  succeeded 
in  effectually  stopping  ships  being  unladen  at  Whampoa,  the  port  of  Canton,  if  it  was 
found  that  they  had  opium  in  their  cargoes.  Then  began  the  opium  store  ship  system 
in  ships  moored  at  Lintin  by  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River.  The  shipii 
were  heavily  armed  against  attack  either  by  pirates  dr  by  Chinese  war  junks ;  both  the 
ships  and  opium  belonged  to  men  of  all  nationalities  engaged  in  the  trade.  iSome 
store  ships  also  \isited  other  ports  not  open  to  trade,  anchoring  at  some  distance  off 
shore.  The  landing  of  the  opium  from  these  store  ships  and  passing  it  through  the 
customs  lines  with  or  without  bribing  the  Mandarins  was  at  this  time  d6ne  exclusively 
by  Chinese  purchasers  or  their  servants.  According  to  a  Chinese  author,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Edkins,  local  arrangements  between  the  foreign  merchants  and  the  Mandarins 
of  Canton  from  the  Viceroy  downwards  were  made  about  this  time,  by  which  a 
regular  scale  of  charges  or  bribes  was  fixed  for  the  admission  of  opium,  but  this  was 
not  long  adhered  to.  The  local  Mandarins  went  on  demanding  larger  and  larger 
"  squeezes,"  perhaps  because  the  high  Chinese  authorities  were  more  in  earnest,  ■ 
and  bribe-taking  was  getting  dangerous.  This  struggle  soon  gave  rise  to  a 
system  of  violent  smuggling  along  the  lower  part  of  river  between  Lintin  and 
Whampoa.  Instead  of  a  quiet  system  of  payment  by  Chinese  merchants  of  bribes  to 
the  Mandarins  at  Whampoa,  which  in  outward  appearance  differed  little  from  a 
legitimate  trade,  the  smuggling  now  took  the  form  of  boats  manned  by  armed  Chinese 
desperadoes,  regular  professional  smugglers,  who  fought  the  Mandarins'  preventive 
boats,  if  necessary,  and  ran  the  opium  on  shore  by  force.  The  whole  body  of 
Mandarins  was  alarmed  by  this  growing  lawlessness  and  annoyed  by  the  loss  of 
"squeezes."  Accordingly,  the  issue  of  an  Imperial  edict  was  procured  against  this 
particular  smuggling  along  the  river,  and  the  wording  of  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Lay  to 
amount  to  an  indii-ect  recognition  of  the  other  quiet  contraband  trade  at  Whampoa. 
In  spite  of  all  this  conflict  and  confusion,  the  opium  trade  during  this  period  went  on 
regularly  and  profitably,  and  largely  increased  in  amount,  and  so  did  the  production  of 
opium  in  China.  The  Blue  Books  say  that  in  1830  the  cultivation  was  very  extensive 
in  three  great  provinces.  But  it  was  evident  that  such  a  state  of  thing  could  not  last 
without  a  crash  of  some  kind  which  would  affect  trade  in  general.  The  East  India 
Company's  Supercargoes  at  Canton  reported  to  this  effect  in  1833. 

32.  Wo  now  Qome  to  the  year  1834,  an  important  epoch  in  the  trade,  as  the  East  India 
Company  was  then  deprived  of  its  China  monopoly  and  the  China  trade  made  free  to 
all  who  chose  to  embark  in  it. 

33.  Lord  Napier  was  sent  to  Canton  as  Her  Britannic  Majesty  s  Commissioner 
and  Superintendent  of  Trade  by  the  English  Government.  That  Government 
had  no  wish  to  push  or  openly  defend  the  opium  traffic,  but  it  did  not  see  its 
way  to  interfere  with  it,  and  it  was  keenly  bent  upon  improving  and  enlarging 
our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  China,  upon  inaugurating  a  proper 
system  of  diplomatic  communications  and  opening  up  new  ports  to  trade.  It 
Avas  an  unlucky  time  for  a  change  of  agency  and  for  demanding  new  and  closer 
relations,  as  the  high  Mandarins  were  as  arrogant  as  ever,  and  were  finally  losing 
patience  and  beginning  to  make  up  their  minds  to  try  to  put  an  end  to  the 
lawless  independence  of  the  foreign  merchants.*  Moreover,  the  Chinese  soon 
observed  tha,t  Lord  Napier  and  his  successors.  Sir  G.  Robinson  and  Captain  Elliott, 
had  not  the  authority  over  British  free  traders  which  the  East  India  Company's 
Supercargoes  had  over  the  old  merchants  by  virtue  of  the  monopoly.  When  the 
Chinese  authorities  asked  our  Commissioners  to  check  the  smuggling  in  the  lower 
river,  they  only  repeated  the  Supercargoes'  old  excuse,  which  was  of  course  all  the 

*  Note. — Anti-opium  wi;iters  do  not  seem  tc  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  want  of  docility  of  the 
foreign  merchants.  These  men  found  themselves  shut  out  from  all  ports  but  one,  and  there  fleeced  by  a  host 
of  corrupt  Mandarins.  They  knew  that  the  Chinese  people  were  willing  to  irade,  and  considered  that  the 
system  of  exclusion  was  kept  up  by  a  despotic  Government  for  its  own  profit  or  satety,  anc}  not  for  the  good 
of  the  Chinese  people.  The  smuggling  of  all  kinds  of ;  merchandise,  theieforc,  appeared  from  the  first  t-j  li« 
justifiable,  and  the  Chinese  people,  Mandarins  excepted,  seemed  to  be  of  the  siime  opinion. 
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more  true,  because  all  nations  were  concerned,  that  they  had  no  official  knowledge  of 
it  and  no  power  over  it.  For  these  reasons  in  1834-36  our  Commissioners  were 
ignored  and  insulted  and  their  requests  refused,  and  the  British  merchants  at  Canton 
were  treated  very  roughly  and  intimidated.  In  reply,  British  frigates  forced  their 
way  up  the  river  to  Canton  to  protect  the  factories.  In  spite  of  this  state  of  confusion 
and  hostility  there  was  between  1834—38  a  great  increase  of  trade  in  opium  and  all 
other  articles,  owing  to  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  British  free  traders  and  the 
cessation  of  the  degree  of  restriction  and  restraint  which  had  been  imposed  by  the 
East  India  Company's  Supercargoes,  It  was  in  these  years  that  European  desperadoes 
and  boats  owned  by  Europeans  began  to  be  associated  with  the  Chinese  desperadoes  in 
the  violent  smuggling  along  the  river.  The  Chinese  began  to  see  that  the  situation 
was  intolerable,  and  that  they  must  either  give  way  or  risk  war  with  the  Europeans. 
In  1837  the  import  of  opium  was  for  a  time  actually  legalised  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  but  was  soon  after  again  stringently  prohibited  by  Imperial  decree. 
This  meant  that  the  courageous  and  conservative  members  of  the  Council  at  Pekin 
had  again  got  the  upper  hand,  and  they  showed  this  in  1838  by  beginning  to  take  the 
strongest  measures :  the  opium  trade  was  entirely  stopped  for  a  time  and  an 
interdiction  of  all  trade  was  threatened.  In  1839  Lin  was  sent  to  Canton  as 
Viceroy  on  purpose  to  put  an  end  to  the  opium  traffic,  and  generally  teach  the 
English  in  particular  a  lesson  of  humility  and  obedience.  He  seized  Captain  Elliott 
and  the  Canton  merchants  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  all  the  opium  in  the  store 
ships.  "When  after  this  Captain  Elliott  and  the  merchants  on  release  retired  to  Macao, 
he  turned  tbem  out,  and  they  took  refuge  on  Hong-Kong  Island.  Lin  then  cut  off 
supplies  from  Hong-Kong  and  we  retorted  by  blockading  the  Canton  River  for  a  time. 
Captain  Elliott  then  made  to  Lin  detailed  proposals  for  the  complete  abandonment  of 
the  opium  trade  by  British  subjects,  but  by  this  time  Lin  was  too  exasperated  and  too 
triumphant  to  listen  to  any  proposals.  He  replied  by  declaring  all  trade  with  us  at  an 
end  and  by  ordering  war  junks  to  attack  our  vessels.  In  fact,  he  practically  declared 
war  in  December  1839,  and  we  followed  suit  in  1840.  Lord  Palmerston's  instructions 
for  peace  negotiations  issued  in  1841  admitted  the  full  right  of  the  Chinese  Grovernment 
to  prohibit  the  import  of  opium,  but  advised  legalisation  of  the  trade  on  the  ground 
that  effectual  prohibition  was  impossible  even  if  the  British  Government  did  all  it 
could  to  help,  as  we  could  not  establish  a  preventive  service  for  China,  and  if  we 
stopped  making  Bengal  opium  in  India  we  could  not  stop  export  of  Malwa  opium  or 
the  trade  in  Persian  and  Turkish  opium.*  The  war  closed  with  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Nankin  in  August  1842.  Daring  the  war  the  opium  trade  revived  and  went 
on  as  briskly  as  ever,  though  in  1840  a  statutory  edict  had  been  issued  making  opium- 
smoking  a  crime  punishable  with  death.  At  the  end  of  it  we  made  the  Chinese 
Government  compensate  the  merchants  for  the  opium  destroyed  by  Lin  in  1839,  though 
before  war  broke  out  we  had  claimed  no  compensation  on  that  account. 

34.  We  drifted  into  this  war  because  there  were  no  proper  diplomatic  relations  and 
because  both  Governments  were  simultaneously  demanding  from  the  other  reforms  and 
concessions  which  were  difficult  and  unpalatable.  The  English  Government  throughout 
the  negotiations  of  1834-39  had  no  intention  of  using  force  to  support  the  opium 
traffic,  and  if  the  Chinese  Government  had  offered  to  meet  the  English  Government's 
wishes  in  other  respects,  if  it  would  meet  theirs  in  the  matter  of  opium,  I  think  that  the 
Indian  opium  trade  would  probably  have  been  sacrificed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to 
prevent  war  and  a  stoppage  of  the  English  trade  ;  but  no  offer  of  mutual  concession 
was  made  by  the  Chinese  Government,  which,  not  unnaturally,  hated  us  at  this  time 
worse  than  it  ever  had  done,  and  was  determined  to  hold  us  at  arm's  length.  The 
opium  smuggling  trafiic  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  war,  but  the  Chinese  people 
and  Mandarins  were  most  of  them  as  responsible  for  the  smuggling  as  the  foreign 
merchants  ;  and  if  the  British  Government  is  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  British 
merchants  in  the  matter,  the  Chinese  Government  must  be  equally  so  for  that  of  its 
subjects.  A  Government  which  cannot  control  its  own  people  and  ofl&cials  has,  more- 
over, no  right  to  be  arrogant  and  to  refuse  to  treat  other  Governments  as  its  equals. 
Nor  has  one  Government  ordinarily  any  right  to  demand  that  another  Government 


*  Note. — To  show  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  friendly  to  the  opium  smuggling  trade,  Anti-opium  writers  often 
quote  an  extract  from  a  despatch  which  he  wrote  about  this  time  reprimacding  a  Captain  Hope,  E..N.,  for 
detainicg  English  merchant  ships  which  were  cruising  off  the  Chinese  coast  for  the  purpose  of  selling  opium 
to  Chinese  smugglers.  The  sentence  quoted  admits  no  doubt  of  the  construction  put  on  it,  but  I  presume  that 
Captain  Hope's  action  was  clearly  illegal,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston  would  have  failed,  if  he  had  asked  the 
British  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  enabling  British  men-of-war  to  seize  British  ships  oiF  coasts  of  foreign 
rountries  if  their  cargoej  contained  goods  contraband  in  such  countries. 
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shall  establisli  a  preventive  service  for  its  benefit;    On  the  other  hand,  our  Government 
knew  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  weak,  and  that  the  demands  we  were  making 
for  open  trade  and  closer  intercourse  were  very  unpalatable  to  it.     It  may  be  said  that 
if  we  were  prepared  to  make  these  demands  and  to  exert  pressure  to  extort  them,  we 
ought  to  have_  begun  by  showing  in  time  a  more  earnest  readiness  to  make  a  special 
case  of  the  opium-smuggling  business,  and  to  assist  China  in  securing  some  real  reform 
of  its  dangerous  and  lawless  character.     T  think  it  would  have  been  right,  on  moral 
grounds,  to  try  to  do  this,  but   the   Chinese   Government  was  then   arrogant  and 
ignorant  of  our  strength  as  well  as  hostile,  and  we  should  have  got  no  concessions 
from   them  in   return.     The   difficulty   would,  moreover,  have  been   very  great,   as 
all   the   European   nations    were   more  or  less   concerned  in   the   trade,   and  as  the 
merchants   and   sea   captains   engaged   were   determined    and    unscrupulous,   hardly 
to  be  restrained  except   by  force  strongly  and   continuously  applied.     The  Chinese 
traders  and  sailors  were  equally  bold  and  rebellious.     The  Chinese  Government  could 
not  restrain  its  subjects,  and  our  representatives  could  not  restrain  our  own  people  or 
the_  other  foreigners.     There  were  faults  on  both  sides,  and  I  think  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  Government  was  most  responsible  for  this  miserable  war ;  there  is  nothing  to 
choose  between  the  conduct  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  traffic,  whether  Chinese  or 
Europeans.*     In  the  Treaty  and  Tariff  Negotiations  of  1842  which  followed  the  war, 
the  Chinese  Government  did  not  ask  our  Government  to  prohibit  its  subjects  from 
importing  opium,  and  we  did  not  press  them  to  legalise  the  traffic:  it  was  left  a  trade 
not  in  any  way  recognised  in  the  tariff,  and  still  contraband  in  virtue  of  the  old  pro- 
hibitive edicts  which  were  not  withdrawn.    We  had  acquired  Hong-Kong  Island  by  the 
war,  and  that  became  the  place  for  storing  opium,  and  from  which  Chinese  smugglers 
took  it  and  other  goods  into  China.     Some  European  ships  also  took  opium  into  the 
open  ports,  and  others  when  ordered  out  of  the  ports  formed  depots  on  land  outside 
the  ports  and  defended  them  by  armed  force    and  their  ship  guns.    Our  representatives 
invited  tiie  Chinese  to  coerce  these  people  by  seizing  their  ships  and  goods,  but  the 
Chinese  authorities  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  do  this   and  asked  us  to  coerce  our 
people.     We  replied  that  we  had  no  legal  power,  and  that  if  we  were  to  try  our  traders 
would  evade  us  by  registering  their  ships  as  American  or  Portuguese. 

35.  Erom  1843  to  1856  the  contraband  opium  trade  went  on  quietly,  but  the  pride 
of  the  Chinese  people  and  Mandarins  had  been  exceedingly  hurt  by  tlie  war ;  they  had 
always  disliked  Europeans,  and  now  they  specially  detested  the  English.  The  people, 
though  ready  to  trade,  were  also  always  ready  to  be  insolent  and  violent  to  Englishmen : 
a  series  of  outrages  and  murders  occurred. 

36.  The  high  Mandarins  looked  on  the  continued  existence  of  the  opium  trade  as 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  their  country,  and  they 
also  still  disliked  the  export  of  silver  which  was  connected  with  the  traffic  :  they  were 
more  and  more  unfriendly  and  slow  to  give  satisfaction  when  our  representatives 
addressed  them,  and  when  by  the  treaty  they  were  bound  to  give  it.  In  fact,  our 
relations  were  excessively  strained  throughout  this  period,  and  at  length,  in  1857,  we 
drifted  into  a  second  war  about  the  seizure  of  a  Chinese  boat  which  had  got  a  license 
to  fly  the  English  flag.  The  incident  had  nothing  to  do  with  opium,  but  it  seems  to 
Jia,ve  been  little  better  than  an  excuse  for  going  to  war.  Our  relations  were  so  strained 
and  the  position  so  intolerable  that  it  was  felt  that  force  alone  could  lead  to  any 
improvement. 

37.  In  June  1858,  this  war  was  terminated  on  the  basts  of  a  draft  treaty  which 
contained  again  no  reference  to  opium,  but  which  conceded  to  us  widely  extended 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations,  and  also  new  privileges  of  residence  and  travel  in 
the  interior.  Of  these,  some  such  as  those  relating  to  Embassies  at  Pekin  and  protection 
to  missionaries  and  their  converts,  were  excessively  unpalatable  to  the  Chinese  authorities, 
infinitely  more  so  than  any  question  about  opium.  This  was  apparent  when  the  new 
tariif  caine  to  be  drafted,  for  then  the  Chinese  Commissioners,  of  their  own  will  and 
without  pressure,  agreed  to  opium  being  entered  in  the  tariff  at  an  import  duty  of 
30  taels  per  chest,  and  the  trade  being  in  that  way  legalised.-}-     America  and  France 

*  As  to  conduct  of  the  war,  Anti-opium  writers  have  called  it  savage  on  our  part,  but  they  omit  to  mention 
that  in  July  1840,  soon  .after  it  commenced,  Governor  Lin,  by  foru.al  proclamation,  incited  all  Chinese 
subjects  to  murder  or  capture  British  sulijects,  civil  or  military,  by  offering  large  fixed  rewards  for  each  man, 
according  to  a  scale  of  rank,  brought  in  dead  or  alive. 

t  Note. — See  Mr.  Lawrence  OHphant's  account,  which  no  one  will  doubt.  He  was  our  Commissioner  for 
settling  the  tariff,  and,  coming  after  Mr.  Lay,  he  not  only  tolil  the  Chinese  Commissioner  that  Lord  Elgin  did 
not  press  for  opium  to  be  admitted,  but  also  suggested  increafc  of  the  duty.  The  Chinese  Commissiorer 
declined  both  suggestions  in  the  interest  of  stopping  smuggling. 
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followed  by  approving  this  tariff  and  adopting  it  for  themselves.  Lord  Elgin,  who 
was  a  sincere  ifriend  to  China,  was  anxious  that  the  import  should  be  legalised  and 
regulated  if  it  could  be  done  with  the  free  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government,  but  he 
was  determined  that  the  Chinese  should  be  entirely  free  to  impose  what  duties  they 
wished  upon  it.  So  he  allowed  it  to  be  treated  very  exceptionally,  and  just  as  the 
Chinese  Commissioners  proposed.  The  import  duty  was  double  that  on  other  articles, 
and  the  privilege  of  commutation  of  internal  or  likin  duty  applicable  to  other  goods 
was  not  claimable  as  regards  opium.  It  could  only  leave  the  foreign  settlement  areas 
in  Chinese  hands,  and  subject  to  any  "  likin  "  duty  which  might  be  imposed.  Since 
then,  of  course,  the  opium  trade  has  never  given  rise  to  any  difficulties  or  complications. 

38.  The  war  of  1860,  in  which  the  French  joined  us,  was  due,  on  our  part,  to  the 
Chinese  deliberately  commencing  hostilities  in  an  attempt  to  resist  the  enforcement  of 
that  part  of  the  treaty  of  1858  which  provided  for  our  Envoy  going  to  Pekin,  and  on 
the  French  side  to  secure  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  a  missionary.  It  was  entirely 
u,nconnected  with  the  opium  question,  the  settlement  of  which  by  the  Tariff  of  1858 
remained  undisturbed.  Soon  after  the  war  of  1860  the  Chinese  Government  was  nearly 
overturned  by  the  Taiping  rebellion,  and  we  helped  them  to  put  it  down,  which  has 
made  the  Chinese  Government  more  friendly  to  us  than  before. 

39.  Since  1860  the  enforcement  of  the  provision  regarding  the  residence  and  protec- 
tion of  missionaries  and  their  converts  extorted  from  the  Chinese  Government  in  1858 
has  been  the  chief  source  of  trouble  between  the  Chinese  and  European  Governments. 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  in  1869,  negotiated  a  revision  of  the  tariff  which,  among  other 
things,  raised  the  import  duty  on  opium  by  2^  per  cent.,  but  for  various  reasons  that 
revision  was  not  approved.     Again,  in  1876,  Sir  T.  Wade  negotiated  the  Chefoo  Con- 
vention which  proposed,  among  other  things,  to  bond   all  opium   and  make  it  pay 
import  duty  and  likin  duty  consolidated  before  leaving  bond.     The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  quite  satisfied  with  this  Convention,  but  for  various  reasons  its  ratification 
was  long  delayed.     Again  Sir  T.  Wade's  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Government 
in  1881  showed  that  the  Chinese  Government  had  then  practically  ceased  to  wish  to 
prohibit  the  import  of  foreign  opium,  and  that  their  policy  was  to  make  it  a  source  of 
revenue.     They  clearly  stated  that  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  was  now  so  establishea 
as  to  be  beyond  prohibition,  and  that  if  the  Indian  supply  was  cut  off,  opium  would  be 
procured  elsewhere. 

40.  In  1885  the  additional  article  to  the  Chefoo  Convention  was  ratified,  by  which 
foreign  opium  has  to  pay  to  the  Imperial  customs  on  import  to  China  a  consolidated 
"  likin  "  or  internal  transit  duty  of  80  taels  per  chest  in  addition  to  the  30  taels  tariff 
duty.  This  arrangement,  which,  increased  the  average  aggregate  import  and  likin 
duty  considerably,  and  which  greatly  increased  the  Imperial  revenue  derived  from 
foreign  opium  by  preventing  evasion  and  embezzlement  of  the  likin  duty,  can  be 
denounced  by  either  party  by  12  months'  notice,  in  which  case  the  provisions  of  the 
Tientsin  Treaty  regarding  opium  would  revive  and  apply.  By  those  provisions,  as 
already,  explained  above,  the  import  duty  is  fixed  at  30  taels,  but  this  only  covers 
import  to  the  foreign  concessions  at  the  open  ports,  and  if  the  opium  leaves  those 
concessions,  the  Chinese  Government  can  impose  any  internal  pass  duties  on  it  it  likes, 
however  prohibitive.  The  only  practical  checks  on  the  imposition  by  the  Chinese 
Government  of  a  prohibitive  likin  duty  on  foreign  opium  under  the  Tientsin  Treaty 
have  been  the  fear  of  smuggling  and  the  fear  of  losing  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
import  and  likin  duties. 

41.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Chinese  Ministers  admitted  unreservedly  in  their 
Memoranda  of  12th  March  1883  and  of  27th  September  1884  that  the  agreement  then 
under  negotiation  about  opium  (which  is  that  contained  in  the  additional  article  to 
the  Chefoo  Convention)  was  of  the  Chinese  Government's  own  proposing  and  included 
all  that  they  desired. 

42.  As  stated  in  the  first  page  of  this  Note,  poppy  has  been  cultivated  and  opium 
produced  in  China  for  many  centuries,  but  extensive  production  seems  to  have  begun 
with  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  and  was  for  long  confined  to  the  outlying  western 
and  south-western  provinces. 

43.  For  the  last  50  years  it  has  been  gradually  spreading  into  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
vinces, though  it  has  been  often  sternly  repressed  in  them  or  in  parts  of  them  by 
zealous  Anti-opium  officials.  According  to  Mr.  H.  JST.  Lay,  C.B.,  there  was  much 
cultivation  in  16  out  of  18  provinces  in  1858,  and  some  in  every  province  in  1864. 
'i^he  precis  of  consuls'  reports  for  1877  to  1881,  contained  in  the  Appendices  to  the 
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Goverument  of  India's  despafccli  to  Lord  Hartington  of  l9tli  December  1881,  sHows 
the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  cultivation  in  that  period,  and  that  edicts  Were  still 
frbm  time  to  time  being  issued  against  it  and  were  to  some  extent  enforced  by  a  few 
high  Mandarins  and  neglected  entirely  by  others.  The  motives  for  attempting  to  stop 
or  rathei-  discourage  the  cultivation  at  this  period  seem  to  have  been  various,  aud 
sometimes  coiinected  with  considerations  of  revenue,  not  of  temperaiibe;  thbugh  some 
of  the  leading 'Chinese  statesmen  were  still  strong  opium  prohibitionists  in  setitiment, 
the  great  majority  were  becoming  cpnvinced  that  they  could  neither  prohibit  cultiva- 
tion eflfectually  nor  tax  the  native  product  except  very  lightly.  This  conviction 
disposed  them  to  look  more  favourably  oh  the  foreign  drag,  on  which  the  taxation  was 
safe,  and  to  discourage  the  local  cultivation  though  without  hoping  to  eradicate  it. 

44.  Mr.  Spence's  report  of  1892  shows  that  ^now  south-west  China  (including 
Szeehuen)  alone  produces  annually  at  least  224,000  piculs  or  chests,  while  100,000 
chests  of  Indian  and  Persian  is  the  maximum  estimate  of  foreign  opium  ever  imported 
into  China  in  one  year..  In  this  same  part  of  China,  where  the  production  is  so 
enormous,  the  per-centage  to  population  of  consumers  is  also  infinitely  greater  than  in 
the  eastern  and  maritime  provinces  where  the  foreign  drug  supplemented  by  the  native 
product  is  consumed. 

(e.)  I  shall  now  try  to  give  in  Qhronological  Order  the  Conclusions  which  I  draw  from' 
■  the  above  SJceteh  of  the  History  of  the  Question.    . 

45.  Anti- opium  writers  represent  the  connexion  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Goveriimeht  with  the  Bengal  monopoly  as  a  sin  for  which  repentance  and  atonement 
to  China  are  due.  F*or  the  following  reasons  I  hold  that  this  is  a  false  view.  The 
growth  of  the  poppy,  the  manufacture  of  Bengal  opium,  and  the  export  trade  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  countries  to  the  east  ofiljidia  were  old  and  iniportant  'industries 
when  the  East  India  Company's  Government  of  Bengal  and  Behar  revived  the  Mogul 
monopoly  in  1773-75.  That  monopoly  was  a  strong  measure  of  taxation,  and  as  was 
proved  by  experience,  it  was  repressive  in  tendency.  At  that  time  opium  was  not 
contraband  in  China,  and  Bengal  opimn  did  not  go  exclusively  to  that  country  ;  on  the 
cohtrai'y,  thQ  larger  part,  seems  to  have  then  gone  to  Jata  and  other  islands.  The 
Bast  India  Company's  Government  might  have  left  the  industry  free  as  they  found  it, 
but  no  one  then  thought  of  destroying  it,  nor  would  such  a  policy,  if  practicable,  have 
been  fair  or  right  in  the'  interest  of  the  people  concerned  in  the  industry. 

46,  When  Lord  ,  Corn wallis  beqame  Governor- General  in  1786,  and  the,  abuses 
connected  ,witb  the ;  then  existing  monopoly  were  brought  to  his  notice,  he  l^ad 
practically  :tTfo  alternatives  :^- 

iof)  to  improve  the  mongpoly  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  and  the  cultivators 
by  getting  rid  of  the  contractors  and  employing  a  direct  agency ;  or 

{b).  to  give  up  I  the  monopoly  altogether  and  revert  to  the  -system  of  free  trade  which 
existed  before  1773. 

I  say  no  other  systeiii  was  then  possible,  because  an  export  duty  at  Calcutta  would 
then  have  driven  the  trade  to  other  ports.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  coast  of  India 
was  then  within  our  control,  and  even  inside  our  own  territories  our  hold  was  not 
strong,  enough  to  check  such  an  easy'  thing  as  opium  smuggling. 

"  Alternative  (6)  would  have  meant  giving  up  a  large  revenue  and  all  efiective  power 
of  controlling  the  internal  consumption  of  opium.  It  would  also  have, ultimately  led 
in  all  probability  to  ,a  great  increase  in  the  growth  of  poppy  and  the  export  of  opium. 
Such  increase  has  occuiTed  to  an  immense  extent  in  the  case  of  all  othef  products  to 
which  the  soil  .and  (jlimate  of  India  are- favourable,  as  peace  and  order  have  been 
established' on  sea  and  land,  communications  been  improved,  and  vexatious  imposts 
abolished.  Not  only  Native,  but  also  Ei^ropean  capital,  would  have  been  put  into  the 
opium  business,  as  has  long  been  the  case  with  indigo,  and  later  with  tea,  coffee,  jute, 
and  tobacco.         "^ '  •       ,      .i     •.  .. .  .      ;. 

Aiternati^  (ft)' brought  b6th  'cultivation  and  iutemal  donsUm'ption  under  strict  conti'ol 
and  taxation,  and  was  the  best  possible  engine,  not  ohly  for  that  purpose,  but  also  for 
levyiiig  the  highest  possil»l6  duty  on  the  export  trade. 

47,  At  the  tithe  when  Lord  Cornwallis  decided  on  alternative  (ft),  the  Emperor 
of  China  had  Hot  issued  the  edict  of  1796,  which  made  the  import  of  opium  into  China 
contraband,  but  if  he  had  knovpn  of  that  edict  I  do  not  see  that  it  ought  to  have  effiected 
hi^  decision  or,  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  which  was  effected  in  1797.  The  Malwa 
opium  trade  was  then,  I  believe,  bigger  than  the  Bengal  trade,  and  was  not  within  the 
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control  of  the  Bast  India  Company's  Indian  Grovernment,  and  to  stop  the  Bengal  export 
trade  whicli  was  carried  on  by  merchants  of  all  nations  and  did  not  go  to  China  alone 
would  liave  only  benefited  the  trade  in  Malwa  and  Persian  opium.  Moreover,  I  consider 
that  the  Bengal  Grovernment  bad  not,  by  the  monopoly  with,  which  it  had  shackled  the 
industries  of  growing  and  manufacturing  opium,  acquired  any  right  to  destroy  those  indus- 
tries. It  held  them  in  trust  for  the  Indian  people  under  its  rule.  It  could  stand  aside 
and  free  them  if  it  liked  but  not  destroy  them  I  hold,  therefore,  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  right  at  the  time  in  adopting  the  policy  he  did,  and  that  the  Bast  India  Company 
took  all  the  notice  they  were  bound  to  take  of  the  Bmperor  of  China's  edict  of  1796,  by 
preventing  their  own  ships  and  their  own  servants  from  carrying  opium  to  China. 

48.  The  Spanish  Grovernment  had  till  lately  a  State  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  best  tobacco  in  the  Phillipine  Islands,  and  the  merchants  who  bought  of  that  Govern- 
ment exported  large  quantities  of  Manilla  cheroots  to  supply  the  Indian  market.  If 
the  Government  of  India  had  made  the  cheroots  contraband,  who  v/ould  have  expected 
the  Spanish  Government  to  prohibit  merchants  from  exporting  them  in  ships  bound  for 
India?  Tobacco  was  first  introduced  into  China  from  the  Phillipines,  and  the  import 
and  use  of  tobacco  were  prohibited  by  the  Chinese  Government  by  edicts  like  those 
issued  against  opium,  but  no  one  blamed  the  Spanish  Government  for  not  stopping  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  in  the  Phillipine  Islands,  and  for  not  attempting  to  prescribe  to 
the  merchants  who  bought  it  that  they  must  not  take  it  to  China. 

49.  .Again,  Anti-opium  writers  seem  to  assume  that  Bngland  is  responsible  to  China 
for  the  growth  of  the  opium  habit,  and  owes  China  an  atonement  for  it.  I  think  there 
is  nothing  solid  in  this  argument.  It  is  the  opium-smoking  habit  which  has  gradually 
led  to  the  great  demand  for  foreign  opium  in  China,  and  to  the  wide  extension  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  that  country.  This  habit  began  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  at  a  time  when  only  a  minute  portion  of  the  Indian  opium 
export  trade  was  in  Bnglish  hands,  and  long  before  the  Bast  India  Company  was  in 
the  position  of  a  Government,  or  had  established  the  Bengal  monopoly.  By  1729  the 
habit  had  become  common  enough  to  move  the  Chinese  Government  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  opium  prepared  for  smoking  by  edict.  This  edict  was  not  obeyed  any  better 
than  the  previous  edicts  against  smoking  tobacco :  nor  were  subsequent  edicts  pro- 
hibiting poppy  cultivation  obeyed.  The  Chinese  people  are  not  docile  to  their  Govern- 
ment in  such  matters,  nor  are  all  such  edicts  of  Asiatic  rulers  meant  to  be  vigorously 
enforced.  The  Emperor  of  China  is  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State,  and 
the  distinction  between  religious  injunctions  and  penal  enactments  is  not  clearly 
defined.  "When,  again,  the  Chinese  Government  prohibited  the  import  of  foreign 
opium  in  1796,  it  was  moved  at  least  as  much  by  the  wish  to  stop  export  of  silver  as 
by  the  wish  to  keep  out  opium.  Without  that  additional  motive  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  would  have  acted  otherwise  than  feebly  and  intermittently  either  against  the  culti- 
vation in  China  or  the  foreign  import.  I  think  it  certain  therefore  that  if  in  1796  the 
Bast  India  Company's  Government  had  stopped  export  of  Bengal  opium  to  China,  the 
opium-smoking  habit  would  have  nevertheless  gone  on  increasing  in  China  just  the 
same.  The  cultivation  in  China  would  have  increased,  and  Persia  and  Turkey  and 
Western  India  would  have  sent  more  opium  to  China  to  meet  the  demand. 

50.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  China  opium  trade  question  is  one  for  which 
the  Government  of  India  is  separately  responsible.  But  in  1783,  1810,  and  1830-32, 
Committees  of  the  British  Parliament  had  the  Bengal  monopoly  and  the  trade  in 
opium  to  China  before  them  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Bast 
India  Company's  Government.  In  1830-32  they  may  be  said  to  have  distinctly 
approved  and  confirmed  it.  In  1834  the  Bnglish  Government  took  over  all  control  of 
the  China  trade :  this  was  before  the  Bast  India  Company's  Government  had  got  full 
control  of  the  Malwa  trade.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  Bnglish  Government  is  not 
as  responsible  for  the  China  opium  trade  as  the  Government  of  India. 

51 .  It  has  been  argued  by  Anti-opium  writers  that  the  war  between  Bngland  and  China 
in  1839-40  was  a  war  waged  by  England  to  support  and  maintain  the  trade  in  Indian 
opium,  that  the  responsibility  or  guilt  of  that  war  is  entirely  on  Bngland  and  the 
Bnglish  people,  who  are  consequently  bound  to  perform  some  great  act  of  expiation.  I 
hold  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  thinking  of  keeping  us  at  arm's  length,  and 
of  stopping  export  of  silver  quite  as  much  as  of  opium.  I  also  hold  that  the  Bnglish 
Government  in  its  action  before  and  during  the  war  was  thinking  much  of  English 
trade  in  general  and  very  little  of  the  trade  in  Indian  opium  ;  that  the  Government  of 
China  and  the  Chinese  people  cannot  be  absolved  from  a  large  share  in  the  responsibility 
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for  the  war  ;  and  that  if  the  English  Government  had,  in  1839,  without  regard  to  Indian 
interests,  done  its  best  to  stop  Indian  opium  from  being  carried  to  China,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  war  would  have  occurred  very  soon  on  some  other  account,  and  very 
unlikely  that  the  diminished  supply  of  Indian  opium  would  have  led  to  the  extinction  of 
the  opium-smoking  habit  in  China  though  it  might  for  a  time  have  reduced  it.  Though, 
therefore,  far  from  thinking  that  the  English  Government  and  opium  merchants  of  all 
nationalities  were  free  from  blame  for  the  first  war  with  China,  I  think  that  the  idea 
of  a  debt  of  expiation  still  due  to  China  on  account  of  that  war  is  an  exaggeration. 

52.  Till  1819-20  the  East  India  Company's  Government  of  India  had  no  power  to 
check  the  export  to  China  of  Malwa  opium,  and  it  did  not  get  complete  power  of  control 
of  this  trade  till  Sindh  was  annexed  in  1843.     "When  it  did  get  the  power  it  would  have 
been  essentially  unfair  and  contrary  to  all  the  principles  which  the  Government  of 
India  professed  in  political  and  commercial  dealings  with  the  Native  States  if  it  had  used 
the  power  to  destroy  a  trade  and  industry  so  important  to  the  poppy-growing  Native 
States  of  Central  India   and  Rajputana.     The  Government  of   India  thought,  it  fair 
however,  to  use  its  poAver  to  tax  the  export  trade  in  opium  of  these  States,  so  far  as 
possible  to  the  same  extent  to  which  it  taxed  the  opium  grown  in  British  India  and 
exported    from  Calcutta.     This  was  contrary  to  its  ordinary  free  trade  principles : 
whether  it  was  done  merely  for  revenue  motives  does  not  affect  the  question,  for  the 
result  on  the  Malwa  trade  must  have  been  repressive,  and  from  an  Anti-opium  point  of 
view  the  action  taken  cannot  be  called  immoral,  except  by  people  who  assert  that  it 
was  the  moral  duty  of  England  to  forcibly  extinguish  the  whole  opium  export  trade 
of  India  whenever  it  got  the  power.     I  hold  that  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  the 
people  of  British  India  to  extinguish  the  Bengal  opium  trade,  and   that  to   destroy  the 
Malwa  opium  trade  would  have  been  distinctly  tyrannical  in  the  case  of  Native  States 
in  which  the  industry  was  old   and  important,  like  the  Central  India  and  Rajputana 
States.     I  think  myself  that  in  their  case  we  have  taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  our 
control  of  the  sea  coast,  and  have  levied  higher  transit  duties  on  Malwa  opium  than 
ought  to  have  been  imposed.     That  has   always  been   the  opinion  of  the  States  con- 
cerned.    It  has  been  argued  that  if  England  had  not  gone  to  war  with  China  in  1839, 
China  would  have  stopped  the  import  of  all  foreign  opium,  and  that  therefore  since 
then  the  Malwa  opium  trade  owes  its  existence  to  our  power.     I  do  not  believe  this  is 
true.     I  believe  that  even  if  we  had  forbidden  all  British  ships  to  carry  Malwa  opium 
to  China,  the  merchants  of  the  Native  States  and  the  Portuguese  and  other  nations 
(so  long  as  we  did  not  prevent  export)   would  have  carried  the  Malwa  opium  and 
Persian  opium  to  the  China  coast,  and  with  the  aid  of  Chinese  smugglers  would  have 
successfully    carried   on  the  trade.*     The   Chinese  Government  never  had  sufficient 
control  over  its  own  smugglers  or  its  own  ofl&cials  to  stop  the  import. 

53.  The  accounts  given  by  Lord  Elgin  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant,  and  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  H.  N.  Lay,  C.B.,  prove  that  the  Chinese  Government  deliberately  and  without 
any  diplomatic  pressure  legalised  the  import  of  opium  in  1858,  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  best  policy  open  to  them.  All  the  special  charges  and 
restrictions  on  the  import  of  opium  which  the  Chinese  Government  proposed  were 
accepted,  including  the  right  to  levy  internal  taxes  to  any  extent  directly  the  opium 
left  the  foreign  settlement  areas.  Sir  T.  Wade's  evidence  as  to  his  negotiations  in 
1876  and  1881  show  that  the  Chinese  Government  had  then  practically  ceased  to  wish 
to  stop  the  import  of  foreign  opium  and  was  only  considering  how  to  make  it  pay 
higher  duties.  By  the  Chefoo  Convention  of  1885  this  object  was  attained  by  an 
agreement  unreservedly  admitted  by  the  Chinese  Ministers  to  be  of  their  own  proposing 
and  to  include  all  that  they  desired.  Since  then  the  Chinese  Government  has  shown 
no  wish  to  alter  this  settlement,  nor  has  it  since  attempted  to  stop  the  immense  pro- 
duction of  opium  in  China,  or  to  restrict  the  use  of  opium  except  by  taxing  it.  The 
above  facts  are  undeniable,  but  Anti-opium  ^writers  assert  that  the  Chinese  Government 
was  practically  driven  into  the  policy  of  legalising  import  of  opium  in  1858  against 
its  will  and  conscience  by  the  conviction  that  if  it  attempted  to  put  down  the  contra- 
band or  smuggling  trade  by  strong  measures  it  would  in  some  way  be  baffled  by  our 
interference  and  would  run  the  risk  of  drifting  into  war  again.  They  also  argue  that 
it  was  our  duty  to  stop  the  smuggling  trade  by  stopping  the  Indian  export  of  opium 
or  in  some  other  way.  The  real  fact  seems  to  be  that  at  that  period  the  Chinese  Navy 
was  not  capable  of  dealing  with  the  foreign  merchant  ships  which  brought  opium  into 
Chinese  waters.     Our  representatives  had  frequently  invited  the  Chinese  Government 

*  j^ote. There  is  a  family  of  Hindu  itierchants  in  Central  India  which  has  acquired  the  surname  of 

■  Jahazwalla  because  in  old  times  their  ancestor  had  a  ship  of  his  own  in  which  he  sent  opium  to  China, 
e    84510.  K 
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to  take  action  against  such  ships  when  they  went  into  the  inner  waters,  but  it  did 
nothing.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  in  those  days  it  would  have  been  afraid  to  do  it  even 
if  it  had  had  a  navy  fit  for  the  purpose,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Chinese  Grovern- 
ment  was  powerless  to  restrain,  not  only  foreign  merchant  ships  on  its  coasts,  but 
also  its  own  smuggling  Chinese  merchants  and  seamen  who  were  in  almost  every  case 
the  persons  who  took  the  opium  on  shore  and  ran  it  through  the  customs  lines.  It  was 
equally  powerless  to  stop  the  common  and  public  practise  of  smoking  opium,  or  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of  opium  in  China.  As  to  the  argument 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  stop  the  trade,  we  had  no  right  to  stop  export  of  opium  from 
India  to  the  great  injury  of  Indian  industries  and  Indian  public  revenue  to  help 
the  Chinese  Government  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  it  could  not  carry  out  in  its 
own  dominions  :  all  the  more  when,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  the  stoppage  of  export  of 
Indian  opium  would  only  have  increased  the  sale  of  Chinese  and  Persian  opium. 
Again,  we  had  no  law  which  enabled  our  ships  of  war  to  prevent  our  merchant  ships 
from  carrying  opium  to  the  coasts  of  China,  and  if  we  had  made  such  a  law,  and 
enforced  it,  the  trade  would  have  simply  gone  to  other  flags.  Even  if  the  European 
and  American  nations  had  with  infinite  difficulty  combined  to  legislate  on  the  subject, 
they  would  have  failed  to  combine  to  enforce  it,  nor  had  China  the  right  to  ask  other 
nations  to  establish  a  preventive  service  on  her  behalf.  The  Anti-opium  writers 
make  no  allowance  for  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  for  the  fact  that 
whatever  the  central  Government  of  China  may  have  wished,  it  was  not  obeyed  or 
supported  by  its  own  people.  I  hold,  in  short,  that  the  Chinese  Government  came  in 
1858  to  the  conclusion  that  its  own  people  and  the  foreign  traders  were  both  beyond 
its  control  in  the  matter  of  the  trade  in  foreign  opium,  and  that  it  therefore  deliberately 
and  reasonably  adopted  the  alternative  policy  of  regulating  and  taxing  the  trade  and 
getting  a  revenue  out  of  it.  That  policy  it  has  pursued  ever  since,  and  the  revenue 
derived  is  now  over  two  millions  sterling.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  no  sign 
whatever  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  any  wish  or  intention  to  revert  to  a  policy 
of  prohibition  of  import. 

54.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  Indian  opium  export 
trade,  and  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  advantage  to  China  of  stopping  it.  to  move  or 
incite  the  Government  of  that  country  to  upset  the  existing  settlement  involves  a  most 
serious  responsibility.     Some  Anti-opium   writers   meet  all  objections   of  this  kind  by 
continuously  harping   on   the  word   "poison,"   and   by  practically  comparing   the  sale 
of  opium  to  the  Chinese  to  Lin's  action  in  sending  arsenic  to  the  Hong-Kong  bakers  to 
put  into  the  English  bread.     There  is  of  course  a   strong  inducement  to  adopt  these 
tactics  in  carrying  on  an  Anti-opium  campaign  in  England  ;  for  unless  the  opium  habit 
in  China  can  be  put  on  quite  a  different  plane  from,  say,  the  alcohol  habit  in  England,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  persuade  the  mass  of  the  English  people  to  impose  heavy  losses 
and  liabilities  upon  themselves  or  the  Natives  of  India  in  order  to  do  away  with  the 
Indian  opium   trade,  or  to  deviate  in  the  matter  from  the   general  principles  which 
regulate   our  relations  of  trade  and  diplomacy  with  other  nations.     But  I  think  the 
evidence  already  before  us  properly  weighed  sufficiently  proves  that  the  two  habits 
stand   on  the  same  plane,  that  alcohol  in   England    does  more  injury  to  the  body, 
though  not  perhaps  to  mental  energy,  than  opium  in  China,  and  that  the  opium  sot  in 
China  is  less  inclined  to  crime  than  the  alcohol  sot  in  England  and  less  of  a  nuisance 
to  his  family  and  to  society.     The  great  majority  of  consumers  in  both   cases  exercise 
the  habit  in  moderation  and  know  how  far  they  can  indulge  with  advantage,  or  at  any 
rate  without  doing  themselves  material  injury,  mental  or  physical.     Of  the  resL  in  both 
cases,  a  considerable  number  gradually  increase  their  doses  and  end  by  doing  themselves 
decided  injury,  though  of  this  class  only  a  few,  generally  of  the  poor  and  ill-fed. 
actually  ruin  themselves  morally  or  physically.     In  both  cases  also,  a  certain  number 
of  viciously  inclined  or  self-indulgent  young  men  plunge  in  early  life  into  the  habit  in 
an  irregular  way  and  to  excess,   and  with  the  aid  of  other  debauchery  generally  ruin 
their  health,  their  fortune,  and  their  characters.     In  either  case  ordinary  men   find  it 
diflScult  to  give  up  the  habit  when   once  formed,  extremely  difficult  when   it  has  been 
carried  to  excess,  and  the  cessation  of  the  periodic  dose  appears  to  produce  a  somewhat 
stron,y,er  craving  in  the  case  of  opium  than  in  that  of  alcohol.     In  both  cases  also  poor 
men  are  apt  to  spend  more  money  than  they  can  properly  afford  on  the  habit,  often 
CO  the  great  injury   of  their  families,   but  opium  is  actually   and  comparatively  the 
cheaper  luxury  of  the  two,  and  in  comparing  the  unabstemious  people  of  both  races  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Chinaman  contents  himself  with  smokino- 
opium,  while  the  Englishman  both  drinks  alcohol  and  smokes  tobacco.     On  the  other 
hand,  many  businows  men  and  arlisan;.  in  China,  whose  constitutions  are  weakened   by 
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disease,  find,  particularly  in  old  age,  that  opium-smoking  is  a  useful  stimulant  which 
prolongs  their  lives  and  their  power  of  working,  and  in  this  way  the  quasir-medicinal 
use  of  the  opium  pipe  seems  much  oftener  advantageous  than  a  similar  use  of  alcohol 
in  England. 

55.  I  think  this  comparison  is  a  fair  one,  and  that  if  we  take  the  lay  evidence  taken 
by  U.S  or   submitted   to   us   from   the  Straits  and  China   Settlements,  and  add  the 
evidence  of  the  China  missionaries,  who  speak  or  write  in  a  sober  and  accurate  manner, 
we  shall  find  that  taken  together  they  support  the  description  I  have  given  of  the 
effects  of  opium-smoking  in  China.     The  books  of  travellers  in  China  and  the  consular 
reports  also  confirm  it,  and  so  does  even  the  Anti-opium  evidence  giv^en  in  Burma  with 
regard  to  the  effects  upon  Chinese  and  Shans  in  Burma.     There  is  no  doubt  a  class  of 
missionary  evidence  from  China  which  I  venture  to  reject  as  evidently  exaggerated. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  the  evidence  of  men  who  are  total  abstainers  and  whose  Churches 
impose  total  abstinence  from  alcohol  and  opium  upon  their  converts  as  a  rule  of  faith. 
They  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  their  converts  in  China  from  backsliding  in  the 
matter   of    opium-smoking,  and   their   relations   with   their   congregations    are    often 
poisoned  by  the  deceit  and  dissensions  which  are  so  engendered.     They  would  naturally 
like  State  help  in  the  matter.     The  missionaries  also  are  often  biassed  by  the  taunts 
in  the  matter  of  opium  which  the  Chinese  commonly  address  to  them.     The  right  of 
the  missionaries  to  reside,  preach,  and  make  converts  in  the  interior  has  been  extorted 
by  force  of  conquest  from  the   Chinese  Government.     The  Chinese  are  a  proud  and 
patriotic  people ;  the  position  of  the  missionary,  not  subject  to  Chinese  law,  and  able  to 
protect  even  his  converts  against  the   Chinese  Grovernment  and  people,  is  a  great 
offence  to  them.     When  the  missionary  tells  them  that  their  religion,  their  philosophy, 
and  their  social  habits  are  erroneous,  they  look  about  for  a  retort,  and  they  have  found 
by  experience  that  the  taunt  about  opium  is  effective,  and  they  use  it.     They  do  not 
use  it  in  speaking  to  other  Englishmen,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  seriously  in 
their  minds,  or  that  they  would  be  more  open  to  conversion  to  Christianity  or  more 
friendl}^  to  foreigners  if  the  import  of  foreign  opium  into  China  was  now  prohibited. 
Many   of  the  missionaries,  however,  have  hopes  that  they  would,  and  are  biassed 
against  opium  by  the  hope.     Besides  all  this,  we  know  from  experience  in  India  and 
elsewhere  that  missionaries  as  a  class  are,  as  Mr.  Grladstone  said,  "  not  remarkable  for 
"  calmness  combined  with  comprehensiveness  of  view  "  :  they   are  apt  to  be  fervid 
when    they   feel   that   they   are    on   the   side    of   virtue,  and   in  that  way   run  into 
exaggeration. 

56.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  evidence  we  have  taken  in  India  is  generally  strong 
against  the  habit  of  smoking  opium,  though  very  seldom  hostile  to  the  habit  of  opium- 
eatinc;,  and  that  this  corroborates  the  missionary  view  of  the  effects  of  opium-smoking 
in  China.  I  attach  no  weight  to  this  argument  as  we  have  had  no  medical  evidence  in 
India  which  shovrs  that  opium-smoking  is  Worse  than  opium- eating.  On  the  contrary, 
many  doctors  say  tliat  they  would  expecn  eating  to  be  most  injurious,  and  in  China, 
Burma,  and  the  "Straits,  where  opium-smoking  is  common,  the  general  opinion  is  that 
eatincr  is  more  injurious.  The  fact  is,  th.at  in  India  opium-smoking  is  a  new  and 
uncommon  habit,  and  Indians  are  generally  prejudiced  against  it  by  its  novelty  and 
by  its  associations  with  a  few  public  saloons  in  big  cities  and  cantonments  frequented 
by  low  and  debauched  characters  only.  It  is  probable  that  opium-smoking  is  to  some 
extent  more  seductive  than  swallowing  opium  piJis,  as  it  is  a  gregarious  habit,  and  as 
the  trick  of  puifing  at  a  pipe  becomes  itself  a  kind  of  pastime,  but  that  is  I  believe  the 
whole  difference. 

57.  If  my  description  of  the  effects  of  opium-smoking  in  China  is  anything  near  the 
truth,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  England  to  force  India  to  put  an  end  to  the 
export  of  opium,  even  if  the  advantage  to  China  was  far  less  problematical  than  it  is. 
England,  like  many  other  countries,  exports  alcohol  largely  free  of  all  duty,  whereas 
India  puts  on  all  opium  exported  to  China  or  elsewhere  as  heavy  a  duty  as  the  article 
will  bear.  The  alcohol  exported  by  England,  has,  as  we  all  know,  done  great  harm  in 
some  countries.  England  is  now,  1  believe,  exporting  to  China  morphia,  the  abuse  of 
which  is  doing  harm  there.  The  condemnation  of  tne  Indian  opium  traffic  proceeds 
upon  an  exalted  doctrine  of  Christian  morality,  which  neither  England  or  any  other 
nation  practise  in  their  commerce,  and  which  the  Indian  people  would  strongly  object 
to  be  forced  to  practise  to  their  great  loss.  If  we  destroy  or  damage  the  Indian 
opium  export  trade  from  motives  of  Christian  sentiment,  or  from  sympathy  with  the 
success  of  Christian  missions,  or  if  we  ^tq  influenced  in  part  by  a  hope  of  improving 
the  trade  with  China  in  English  products,  in  all  these  cases  England  is  bound  in  justice 
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to  make  good  to  the  Indian  people  the  whole  loss  and  cost :  the  people  of  India  do  not 
share  these  sympathies  or  these  hopes. 

58.  Nothing  that  I  have  written  above  prevents  me  from  strongly  holding  the  view 
that  the  Chinese  Government  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  deal  as  it  likes  with  the 
question  of  the  import  of  foreign  opium,  provided  that  if  it  wants  to  alter  or  annul  in 
respect  to  opium  either  the  Chefoo  Convention  or  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  it  first  con- 
sults us  in  the  usual  way  and  hears  what  advice  wo  have  to  offer.  I  consider  that  no 
pressure  of  any  kind  should  be  employed  i  o  prevent  the  Chinese  Government  disre- 
garding our  advice  and  doing  what  it  wishes,  provided  that  it  appears  to  be  acting 
with  a  serious  intention  of  checking  the  opium-smoking  habit.  If  it  appears  that  it  is 
acting  merely  to  transfer  to  itself  revenue  from  the  Indian  opium  which  now  goes  to 
the  Indian  Government,  then  I  think  we  may  fairly  oppose,  so  far  as  peaceful  diplo- 
matic means  allow.  The  Chinese  Government  must  be  already  aware  from  Sir  James 
Fergusson's  speech  in  Parliament  and  from  the  opium  Debates  in  Parliament  that  there 
is  no  risk  of  England  going  to  war  to  maintain  the  opium  provisions  of  any  Treaty  if 
China  decides  to  denounce  them.  I  at  one  time  thought  that  this  Commission  ought 
to  recommend  that  a  distinct  intimation  should  be  made  to  China  as  to  her  freedom  of 
action  in  the  question,  but  I  now  think  that  with  reference  to  the  declarations  made  in 
our  Parliament  and  the  Chinese  Ministers'  admissions  in  1883  and  1885  regarding  the 
Chefoo  Convention,  such  action  is  clearly  unnecessary,  and  if  so,  it  is  unadvisable,  as 
the  Chinese  are  likely  to  misunderstand  it. 

59.  1  think  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the  Bengal  Opium  Department  not  to 
license  poppy  cultivation  in  any  villiage  in  which  there  has  been  no  cultivation  for  the 
last  five  years,  or  in  which  hereafter  all  cultivation  may  be  abandoned  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  I  would  also  again  warn  the  Department  not  in  any  way  to  press  culti- 
vators, directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  advances  or  to  refrain  from  abandoning  the 
cultivation.  In  this  way  the  cultivation  under  the  Bengal  Opium  Agency  will  be  kept 
from  increase  and  will  probably  be  gradually  somewhat  reduced.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
right  policy,  as  it  will  tend  to  keep  up  the  price  of  Indian  opium  and  to  prevent  our 
having  to  reduce  the  transit  duty  on  Malwa  opium.  If>  however,  prices  in  China  and 
at  Calcutta  show  that  the  rate  of  transit  duty  on  Malwa  opium  is  at  any  time  too  high, 
it  should  of  course  be  promptly  reduced.  The  Government  of  India  should  be  left  the 
judge  in  that  matter. 

J.  B.  LYALL. 
Bombay,  I5th  February  1894. 


APPENDIX  B. 
HISTORICAL  MEMORANDUM. 

By  Mr.  R.  M.  DANE,  of  the  India  Civil  Service. 

iniroiuctoiy.  The  objcct  of  this  Memorandum  is  to  supplement  the  information,  contained  in  Sir 
James  Lyall's  Note  of  15th  February  1894,  regarding  the  history  of  the  production 
and  consumption  of  opium  in  India  and  of  the  trade  in  opium  in  the  East,  and  the 
policy  of  the  East  India  Company  in  regard  to  opium  in  the  18th  and  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  19th  century. 

The  Memorandum  is  in  three  t^ections. 

Section  A.  contains  a  collection  of  references  to  opium  and  the  opium  trade,  vrhich 
occur  in  works  written  by  European,  Chinese,  and  Indian  authoi's  before  the  establish- 
ment of  British  supremacy  in  Bengal. 

Section  B.  describes  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture 
and  internal  trade  in  opium  in  Bengal  was  assumed  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
1773,  and  the  early  policy  of  the  Company  in  regard  to  opium. 

Section  C.  gives  some  account  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Company,  subsequent  to 
the  assumption  of  the  Bengal  monopoly,  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  trade  in  opium 
from  India,  particularly  from  Central  India  and  the  West  Coast,  and  to  introduce  in 
India  a  system  of  Excise  on  opium  consumed  in  the  country,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Pass  duty  system  on  Malwa  opium  in  1829-30. 

The  oztracts  from  Chinese  authors  in  Section  A.  of  the  Mem.orandum  have  been  taken 
entirely  from  the  valuable  Historical  Note  on  opium  in  China  by  Dr.  Edkins  of  the 
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Chinese  Customs  Service,  published  in  May  1889,  which  is  printed  as  Appendix  II.  to 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  published  with  the  first  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
dated  30th  December  1893. 

Sections  B.  and  C.  are  based  on  of&cial  documents  and  records,  most  of  which  have 
been  presented  to  Parliament  and  are  published  in  the  Appendices  to  the  Reports  of 
Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company. 


Section  A. 

Opium  and  its  uses  were  well  known  to  the  Greeks  at  least  as  early  as  the  first- 
century  A.D.,  and  as  the  Arabic  Afyun  and  the  Chinese  Yapien  are  apparently  derived 
from  the  Greek  ottiov,  it  is  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  drug  was  communicated' 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  Arabs,  and  that  the  drug  was  introduced  by  the  Arabs  into 
China  and  India. 

In  Chinii  the  first  discovered  reference  to  the  poppy  occurs  in  a  work  by  Chen  T'sang  Historical 
Chi,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  T'ang  Ming  Huang,  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century,  f^^'ci^^^hy'^ 
Chen  T'sang  Chi  quotes  an  earlier   author,  Sung  Yangtzu,   as  saying  :  "  The  poppy  T)t.  EdkicB,  of 
"  has  four  petals.     It  is  white  and  red     ....     Within  there  are  seeds  like  those  customr^" 

"   of  a  millet."  Service,  pub- 

A  poem  written  in  the  closing  years  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  by  Yung  Tao,  a  native  of  iggg^"'^"'^ 
Cheng-tu-fu  in  Szechwan,  shows  that  the  poppy  or  minang  flower   was  then  known 
in  that  province. 

In  973  A.D.,  the  Emperor  Sung  Tai-tsu  directed  the  preparation  of  a  medical  work, 
in  which  the  poppy  is  called  ying-tzu-su,  and  medicinal  properties  are  attributed  to 
the  seeds.  Su  Che,  a  poet  of  the  same  period,  and  a  native  of  "Western  China,  in  a 
poem  on  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  refers  t>o  a  pleasure-producing  decoction  made 
from  boiled  poppy  seeds. 

In  1057  A.D.,  Su  Sung,  and  others,  compiled  under  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  J^n 
Tsung  another  medical  work,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  :  "  The  poppy  is 
"  found  everywhere.  Many  persons  cultivate  it  as  an  ornamental  fl.ower.  There  are 
"  two  kinds,  one  with  red  flowers  and  another  with  white,  &c."  In  the  same  work  a 
drink  made  from  poppy  seeds  was  said  to  be  serviceable  in  cases  of  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Hui  Tsung,  one  of  the  Court 
physicians,  writing  about  the  poppy,  says,  "  The  seeds  are  cooling  in  their  nature;  if 
"  taken  in  good  quantity  they  are  beneficial  for  such  afiections  as  diarrhoea  "  ;  and  in 
the  same  uentury  Lin  Hung,  a  medical  writer  in  the  time  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  alludes 
to  preparations  from  meal,  the  milk  from  poppy  heads,  and  other  ingredients. 

Other  medical  writers  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  refer  to  the  medicinal  use 
of  poppy  capsules  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  asthmatic  cough, 
Wang  Shih,  in  the  13th  century,  describing  their  effect  in  the  case  of  dysentery  as 
simply  magical.  Chu  Chen-Heng,  another  writer  in  the  13th  century,  in  the  time  of 
the  Yuan  dynasty,  and  a  native  of  South  China,  refers  to  the  preparations  from  the 
capsule  "  as  killing  like  a  knife." 

In  the  14th  century  a  brother  of  the  Emperor  Cheng  Tsu  mentions  the  use  of 
the  poppy  capsule,  prepared  in  vinegar,  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery. 

*Opium,  however,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  in  the  15th  century,  by  Wang  Hsi, 
who  died  in  1488  a.d.  He  describes  the  process  of  extraction  of  opium  from  the  poppy 
capsule,  and  refers  to  the  use  of  opium  as  a  medicine. 


In  India  the  earlier  Sanscrit  writers  make  no  reference  to  opium,  but  evidence  has 
been  given  before  the  Commission  to  the  effect  that  opium  is  mentioned  and  its  uses 
described  in  Bhavaprakasha  and  other  Ayur-Vedic  medical  works  supposed  to  have 
been  written  not  less  than  800  years  ago.  The  history  of  the  production  and  use  of 
opium  in  India  before  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  is,  however,  obscure, 
but  the  writings  of  Europeans  who  visited  the  country  in  the  early  part  of  that  century, 
aff'ord  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  opium  was  then  a  staple  product  of  the  country, 

*  Note. The  statement  in  Sir  James  Lyall's  Note  that  the  preparation  of  opium  is  distinctly  described  bv 

a  Chinese  writer  of  the  12th  century  is  not  supported  by  Dr.  Edldns'  Historical  Note. 
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Note  by  Mr.  F. 
C.  Danvers,  the 
1  ead  at  the 
Record  Depai-t- 
ment  of  the 
India  Office. 

The  first  Letter 
iJock  ot  the  East 
India  Company 
1600-1619,  by 
Birdwood  and 
Foster,  pub- 
lished in  1890, 
p.  65  of  the 
Introduction. 

Copy  obtained 
from  Mr.  F.  C. 
Danvers. 


The  Coasts  of 
East  Africa 
and  llalabar, 
by  Duarte 
Barbosa  (a 
Portuguese), 
rransiated  from 
the  Spanish, 
nnd  edited  for 
the  HakUn-t 
Society  by  the 
Hon.  H.  E.  J. 
Stanley-,  in 
1866. 


the  opium  habit  was  widely  prevalent,  and  a  well-established  trade  in  the  drug  existed 
between  India  and  other  countries  in  the  East,  opium  from  India  and  opium  from 
Egypt  and  Turkey  competing  with  each  other  for  the  markets  of  China  and  Malacca. 

In  the  list  of  articles  sent  to  Lisbon  from  India  in  Oabral's  fleet,  in  1501  a.d., 
Vespucci  mentions  "  opium,  Indian  aloes,  and  many  other  drugs  too  numerous  to 
detail." 

In  a  letter  in  the  Archive  Storico  Italiano  of  1511  a.d.,  Giovanni  da  Empoli 
mentions  the  capture  of  "  eight  Giizzurate  ships,"  laden  with  "  arfiun,  for  so  they  call 
opio  thebaico,"  and  other  merchandise. 

Again,  in  a  letter  written  by  Don  Alfonso  De  Albuquerque  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
from  Cananor,  on  1st  December  1513,  the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs  on  the 
subject  of  opium :  "I  also  send  you  a  man  of  Aden,  who  knows  how  to  work  afyam 
"  (opium),  and  the  manner  of  collecting  it.  If  your  Highness  would  believe  me,  I  would 
"  order  poppies  of  the  Azores  to  be  sown  in  all  the  fields  of  Portugal  and  command 
"  afyam  (opium)  to  be  made,  which  is  the  best  merchandise  that  obtains  in  these  places, 
"  and  by  which  much  money  is  made ;  owing  to  the  thrashing  which  we  gave  Aden,  no 
"  afyam.  has  come  to  India,  and  where  it  once  was  worth  12  pardoes  a  faracolla,  there 
"  is  none  to  be  had  at  80.  Afyam  is  nothing  else,  Senhor,  but  the  milk  of  the  poppy  ; 
"  from  Cayro  {sic)  whence  it  used  to  come,  none  comes  now  from  Aden ;  therefore, 
'•'  Senhor,  I  would  have  you  order  them  to  be  sown  and  cultivated,  because  a  shipload 
"  would  be  used  yearly  in  India,  and  the  labourers  would  gain  much  also,  and  the 
"  people  of  India  are  lost  without  it,  if  they  do  not  eat  it ;  and  set  this  fact  in  order, 
"  for  I  do  not  write  to  your  Highness  an  insignificant  thing." 

Duarte  Barbosa  (1516  a.d.)  makes  several  references  to  opium  and  the  opium  trade 
in  his  description  of  places  in  India  and  of  countries  in  the  East.  Adem  {i.e.  Aden). — 
"  Some  ships  from  Ormuz  likewise  touch  there  to  trade  and  also  from  Oambay  whence 
"  they  bring  much  cotton  stufi^,  spices,  drugs,  jewels,  and  pearls,  alaquequas,  spun 
"  cotton,  and  unspun,  and  they  take  from  these  madder,  opium,  raisins,  copper, 
"  quicksilver,  &c." 

Duy  {i.e.  Diu). — "  They  (the  Malabars)  load  at  this  port  for  the  return  voyage,  cotton 
''  cloths  of  the  country  and  silk  stuffs,  horses,  wheat,  vegetables,  sesame,  cotton,  oil 
"  of  sesame,  and  opium,  both  that  which  comes  from  Aden  and  that  which  is  made 
"  in  the  kingdom  of  Cambay,  which  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Aden." 

At  Palecate  (Coromandel)  opium  and  many  Cambay  goods  are  said  by  Barbosa  to 
fetch  a  good  price ;  and  the  prices  of  Aden  and  Cambay  opium  at  Calicut,  and  in  the 
Malabar  country,  are  given  in  an  account  of  the  drugs  and  spices  there  obtainable,  the 
price  of  Aden  opium  being  25  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  Cambay.  The  merchants 
of  Bijanaguer  (Vijayanagar  in  the  Deccan)  are  also  said  to  import  "  much  anfiam 
which  is  opium ;  "  and  the  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  opium  eating  in  India  is  referred 
to  in  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  an  account  of  Sultan  Mahomed,  King 
of  Cambay : — "  As  we  see  by  experience  with  the  opium  which  the  Indians  eat, 
'•  for  if  they  leave  off  eating  it  they  die  immediately,  that  is  if  they  begin  as 
"  children  to  eat  it  in  such  a  small  quantity  that  it  can  do  them  no  harm,  for  some 
"  length  of  time,  and  then  increasing  the  quantity  by  degrees  until  they  remain 
"  accustomed  to  it.  This  anfion  is  sold  in  the  fourth  degree  and  on  account  of  being  so 
"  cold  it  kills.  We  call  it  opio,  and  the  women  of  India  when  they  wish  to  kill  them- 
"  selves,  in  any  case  of  dishonour  or  of  despair,  eat  it  with  oil  of  sesame  and  so  die 
"  sleeping  without  feeling  death." 

Peigu. — "Many  Moorish  ships  from  difi'erent  parts  assemble  at  these  ports  of  Peigu, 
"  and  bring  thither  much  cloth  of  Cambay  and  Palecate,  coloured  cottons  and  silks, 
•'  which  the  Indians  call  patola,  which  are  worth  a  great  deal  there ;  they  also  brino- 
"  opium,  copper,      ....      and  a  few  drugs  from  Cambay." 

Ava. — '•  The  m.erchants  bring  there  for  sale  quicksilver,  vermilion,  coral,  copiDer, 
•'  saffron,  rose  wator,  opium,  scarlet  cloth,  coloured  velvet  from  Mekkah,  and  many 
'•  other  things  from  the  kingdom  of  Cambay." 

Ansiam  (Siam). — "Opium,  Cambay  stuffs  and  all  these  goods  fetch  a  high  price  in 
"  this  place." 

Kingdom  and  city  of  Malacca.*—"  They  (merchants  Moorish  and  Gentile)  bring 
"  thither  ....  vermilion,  quicksilver,  opium  and  other  merchandise  and  drugs 
"  from  Cambay." 


*  "  This  city  of  M,'ilaeea,"  wiil<'s  Barb(is;i,  "  is  the  richest  trading  port,  and  possesses  the  most  valuable 
merchandise,  and  most  numerous  ship|iiii;.,f  and  extensive  traffic  that  is  known  in  tlie  world." 
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China. — "  They  (the' Chinese)  go  with,  all  these  goods  to  Malacca  where  they  also 
"  carry  mucli  iron,  saltpetre,  and  many  other  things,  and  for  the  return  voyage,  they 
"  ship  there  Sumatra  and  Malabar  pepper  of  which  they  use  a  great  deal  in  China,  and 
"  drugs  of  Cambay,  much  anfiam  which  we  call  opium,  wormwood  ....  and 
"  many  other  things." 

Garcia  d'Orta,  a- Portuguese  physician,  who  wrote  in  1563  a.d.,  also  refers  to  the  Paper  by  pr. 

use  of  opium  : in  India,  and  mentions  the  case  of  the  minister  of  Nizam  ul  Mulk  of  Transactions 

AhmadnagaPi  a  Khorasani,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  three  tolas  and  a  half  (630  and  Physic^ 

grains)   of  opium  in  the  day.     Cambay  opium  was  said  by  d'Orta  to    be  soft  and  Bombay!i882. 
yellowish,  while  that  from  Aden  was  black  and  hard. 

John  Huighen  van  Linschoten,  a  Dutchman,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyages,  Discours  of 
in  or  about  1596  a.d.,  refers  to  the  opium  and  drugs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cambay,  and  ^'"^^ft^eanT 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  use  and  effects  of  opium  in  India  ;  though  west  indies, 
his  statements  as  to  the  effects  of  opium,  like  those  of  Barbosa  and  other  early  European  '^"^'j^^'^ 
writers,  were  not  unnaturally  much  exaggerated.  johnWoife, 

"  A.mfion,  so  called  by  the  Portingales,  is  by  the  Arabians,  Mores  (Moors)  and  Indians  Honbie*city 
called  affion,  in  Latin  opio  or  opium.  It  cometh  out  of  Cairo  in  Egypt  and  out  of  Aden  of  London. 
upon  the  coast  of  Arabia,  which  is  the  point  of  the  land  entering  into  the  Eed  Sea, 
sometimes  belonging  to  the  Portingales,  but  most  part  out  of  Cambaia  and  from 
Deccan ;  that  of  Cairo  is  whitish  and  is  called  Meoerii :  that  of  Aden  and  the  places 
bordering  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  is  blackish  and  hard ;  that  which  cometh 
from  Cambaia  and  Deccan  is  softer  and  reddish.  Amfion  is  made  of  sleepe  balls  or 
poppie  and  is  the  gumme  which  cometh  forth  of  the  same,  to  ye  which  end  it  is  cut 
up  and  opened.  The  Indians  use  much  to  eat  amfion,  specially  the  Malabares,  and 
thither  it  is  brought  by  those  of  Cambaia  and  other  places  in  great  abundance.  He 
that  useth  to  eate  it  must  eate  it  daylie,  otherwise  he  dieth  and  consumeth  himself. 
"When  they  begin  to  eate  it,  and  are  used  unto  it,  they  eate,  at  the  least  twenty,  or  thirty 
grains  in  weight  everie  day,  some  times  more  ;  but  if  for  four  or  five  days  he  chanceth 
to  leave  it,  he  dieth  without  fail.  Likewise  he  that  hath  never  eaten  it  and  will  venture 
at  the  first  to  eat  as  much  as  those  that  daylie  use  it,  it  will  surely  kill  him,  for  I 
certainely  believe  it  is  a  kind  of  poyson.  Such  as  use  it  goe  alwaiss  as  if  they  were  half e 
asleepe.     They  eat  much  of   it   because  they  would  not   feel   any    great   labour   or 

unquietness  when  they  are  at  work,  but  they  use  it  most  for  lecherie, although  such 

as  eate  niuch  thereof  are  in  time  altogether  unable  to  company  with  a  woman  and 
whoUie  dried  up,  for  it  drieth  and  whoUie  cooleth  man's  nature  that  useth  it,  as 
the  Indians  themselves  doe  witness :  wherefore  it  is  not  much  used  by  the  nobilitie 
but  only  for  the  cause  aforesaid." 

Csesar  Eredericke,  a^V'enetian  merchant,  who  travelled  in  the  East  for  18  years,  and  pub-  Hakiuyt's 
lished  an  account  of  his  travels  in  or  about  1581  a.d.,  mentions  opium^as  one  of  the  staple  Jiieihj 
commodities  of  trade  at  the  ports  of  Cambay  and  Ohaul,  and  gives  an  account  of  two  Edmund 
ventures  in  opium,  which  he  made  himself  from  these  ports  to  Pegu ;  the  venture  from  f-R.ils.'voI. 
Cambay,  in  particular,  being  described  at  considerable  length,  "  And  for,  because  that  at  ix..  Asia, 
"  my  departure  from  Pegu,"  he  writes,  "  opium  was  in  great  request,  I  went  then  to  p^'"' 
"  Cambay  to  employ  a  good  round  summe  of  money  in  opium,  and  there  I  bought  60 
"  parcels  of  opium,  which  cost  me  2,000  and  100  duckets,  every  ducket  at  4  shillings 

"  2  pence "  and  "arriving  at  S,  Tome  I  had  news,  through  or  by  the  way 

"  of  Bengala,  that  in  Pegu  opium  was  very  deare,  and  I  knew  that  in  S.  Tome  there 
"  was  no  opium  but  mine  to  go  for  Pegu  that  year,  so  that  I  was  holdeu  of  all  the 
"  merchants  there  to  be  very  rich,  &c.  &c."  However,  a  ship  from  Cambay  bouna 
for  Assi  <'Acheen)  with  "  great  quantity  of  opium,  there  to  lade  pepper  "  was  driven  by 
adverse  winds  to  Pegu  the  day  before  he  arrived,  so  that  opium,  which  was  "  before  very 
deare,"  fell  to  a  "  base  price,"  and  Fredericke  had  to  remain  for  two  years  in  Pegu  to 
dispose  of  his  opium.  Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  he  went  on  his  return 
from  Pegu  to  Chaul,  and  there  laid  in  another  stock  of  opium,  with  which  he  travelled 
back  by  way  of  Cochin  to  Pegu,  where  he  disposed  of  it  at  a  good  profit.  "  Once 
more,"  he  writes,  "  I  lost  occasion  to  make  me  riche,  for  whereas  I  might  have  brought 
"  good  store  of  opium  againe,  I  brought  but  a  little,  being  fearefuU  of  mv  other 
"  voyage  before.     In  this  small  quantitie  I  made  good  profite." 

Fredericke  also  ■mentions  the  fact,  that  opium  was  brought  to  Pegu  and  Cirion  by 
ships  from  Mecca,  and  that  Cambay  opium  was  the  only  commodity  that  could 
profitablv  be  brought  from  the  Indies  [sic)  to  Pegu  at  that  time. 
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Qoidsmid's  Kalph  Fitch,  an  Englisliman,  whose  travels   in   the  Bast    lasted    from    1583    to 

Haki'ujt=^a         1591  A.D.,  visited  Agra,  Benares,  and  Patenaw  (Patna),  which  he  describes  "  as  a  very 
Voyages,  long  and  great  towne,"  where  there  was  a   "  trade  of  cotton  and  cloth   of   cotton, 

Partiii.^"*'    "  much  sugar  which  they  carry  from  hence  to  Bengala  and  India,  very  much   opium 
"  and  other  commodities." 

Fitch  also  visited  Burma,  and  like  Fredericke  mentions  that  opium  from  Cambay  and 
Mec«a  was  in  demand  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  "  In  India,'" 
he  writes,  "  there  are  few  commodities  which  serve  for  Pegu  except  opium  of  Cambaia 
"  painted  cloth  of  S.  Tome  or  of  Masulipatam,  and  white  cloth  of  Bengala,  which  is 
"  spent  there  in  great  quantity."  Again  : — "  To  Cirion,  a  port  of  Pegu,  come  ships 
"  from  Mecca  with  woollen  cloth,  scarlets,  velvets,  opium  and  such  like." 

William  Finch,  a  merchant  connected  with  the  London  Bast  India  Company,  who 
landed  at  Surat  with  Captain  Hawkins  on  28th  August  1608,  and  passed  through 
Malwa  in  the  course  of  a  journey  across  India  from  Surat  to  Agra,  refers  in  his 
journal  to  the  abundance  of  opium  there  produced  in  the  following  terms  :  "  This 
"  country  is  called  Malwa,  a  fertile  soile,  aboundiiig  with  opium  ....  I 
"  enqviired  the  price  of  opium.  They  give  the  head  three  scratches,  from  whence 
"  issue  small  teares,  at  the  first  white,  which  with  the  cold  of  the  night  turneth 
"  reddish,  which  they  daily  scrape,  not  without  infinite  trouble,  the  head  being  very 
•'  small  and  yeelding  little." 

Captain  Hawkins  also,  in  his  account  of  his  adventures  in  India,  refers  casually  to 
the  existence  of  the  opium  habit  at  Surat  in  the  following  passage  :  "  As  I  was  neere 
"  the  governor's  house,  word  was  brought  me  that  he  was  not  well,  but  I  thinke 
"  rather  drunk  with  affion  or  opion,  being  an  aged  man." 

ur.  jiaiiins-  Jacobus  Boutius,  a  Dutch  physician,    writing  at  Batavia   in    1629,    says   that   the 

raO°fam''^°**  uatious  which  use  opium  seem  drowsy,  and  are  dull  in  commerce  and  arms,  bat  that 
pium.         ^^^  drug  is  invaluable  as  a  medicine  in  hot  countries,  in  cases  of  dysentery,   cholera, 
burning  fever,  and  various  bilious  afi'ections. 


Purchas  His 
I'ilgrimes  in 
five  Bookes, 
printed  at 
London  in 
1625. 


Purchas  His 
Pilgrimes. 


Dr.  Edkins' 


The  Local 
Mubammadan 
Dynasties — • 
Gujarat,  by 
Sir  E.  Clive 
Bayley, 
K.C.S.I. 


Translations 
of  the  Aiu-i- 
Akbari,  by 
Gladwin  and 
by  Blochmann 
and  Jarrett. 


ISlocliinaun's 
Tracsl^tioii  o? 
tli«  A  in  i- 
Akbari. 


Report  oil  tlie 
Jliicellaneous 
0)fl  Kecoriis  at 
llie  India  Office, 
liy  Sir  George 
jjirilwood,  .^1  .U 
K.C.I.E.,  nnd 
I.l..l>. 


Turning  from  European  to  Native  sources  of  information,  we  find  in  the  account  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Gujarat  and  its  revenues  contained  in  the  Mirat-i-Ahmadi,  a  work 
compiled  by  Ali  Muhammad  Khan,  Diwan  of  Gujarat  in  the  reigns  of  the  Delhi 
Emperors  Muhammad  Shah  and  Alamgir  II.,  (1719  to  1759  a.d.),  that  the  customs  and 
other  taxes  of  the  City  of  Ahmedabad  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Muzaff'ar  and  other 
Gujarat  Kings,  before  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  by  Akbar  in  1573,  a.d.  amounted 
to  15  lakhs  and  50,000  rupees,  and  of  this  sum  Rs.  5,000  were  obtained  from  daribas 
or  stalls  for  the  sale  of  opium. 

The  Ain-i-Akbari  or  Institutes  of  Akbar,  which  forms  the  third  volume  of  the 
Akbar  Namah,  by  Shekh  Abul  Fazl,  (1590  a.d.),  shows  that  the  poppy  was  at  that 
time  cultivated  in  the  Subahs  or  Provinces  of  Agra,  Allahabad,  Oudh,  Delhi,  Lahore, 
Multan,  and  Malwa  ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  crop  in  the  Province  of  Malwa  is 
specially  noticed.  The  people  of  Malwa,  according  to  Abul  Fazl,  were  even  then  in 
the  habit  of  giving  opium  to  their  children,  until  they  were  three  years  old. 

The  poppy  is  not  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  in  a  description  of  the  agriculture  of 
Eehar,  "though  the  excellence  of  the  rice  and  sugar  cane  there  grown  is  referred  to. 
From  Fitch's  reference  to  opium  at  Patna,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
poppy  was  cultivated,  and  opium  produced  in  Behar  in  the  1  6th  century,  though  the 
cultivation  had  not  at  that  time  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Government. 

The  fact  that  the  Emperor  Akbar  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  opium  is  incidentally 
referred  to  by  Abul  Fazl,  and  the  use  of  stimulants  by  the  Muhaminadan  nobles  of  the 
time  appears  to  have  been  very  common. 

In  the  Tuzuk  i  Jehangiri,  a  later  work,  Jalal  ad  Din  Masud,  a  Muhammadan  noble, 
is  said  to  have  eaten  opium  like  cheese,  out  of  the  hands  of  his  mother. 


The  early  records  of  the  London  East  India  Company,  also  show  that  opium  was  a 
recoo-nised  product  of  India  when  the  Company  first  commenced  to  trade  with  tht; 
country. 


In  ci  list  prepared  by,  John  Chamberlain  for  the  Company  in  1599,  opium  appears 
one  of  the  "  Commodities  of  the  Bste  Indies,"  imported  by  Portugal  and  Holland. 


as 
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The  General  Lieutenant  and  Captains  of  the  fourth,  voyage  commissioned  by  the  £'"i^,ti^''i 

J         J         n  -1  /1/-V/1  -i  TT  T."  11-  Book  of  the  J 

Jjonaon  lyompany  m  IbOb,  were  instructed  to  buy  good  opium,   among  other  things  l^^^^^^^ 


Company 


(indigo,  cotton  yarn,  fine  calicoes,  &o.)  as  part  of  the  cargo  for  the  return  voyage  for  fjfg^™"**"** 
sale  in  England  ;  and  similar  instructions  were  issued  to  the  officers  commanding  the 
ships  that  took  part  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  voyages. 

A  letter  from  Surat,  dated  30th  August  1609,  regarding  the  prices  of  goods  in  India 
contains  the  following  passage  : — "  Opium  in  great  abundance,  but  ther  is  such  great 
"  expence  (use)  hereof  in  India  that  it  is  worth  80  mamoodies,  and  somewhiles  also 
"  120  m.  per  maund ;  heer  is  a  whitish  sort  of  opium  brought  from  Mezer  or  Cayro 
"  that  is  worth  16  m.  per  sere." 

A  mamoodie  is  explained  to  be  equal  to  about  lid.  sterling. 

Thomas  Barber,  writing  from  Persia  to  iSir  Thomas  Eoe  in  1618,  says : — "  We  are 
"  informed  that  the  opium  growing  in  these  parts  is  better  than  that  of  Indya,  whereof 
"  we  are  determyned  to  send  musters  for  England  the  better  to  knowe  yts  true  worth 
"  and  valewe  there."  Again — "  Opium  groweth  in  these  partes  in  greate  aboundance, 
"  yet  is  worth  ISO  shahees  per  maen,  but  we  suppose  it  is  much  better  than  yt  of 
"  Indya,  which  is  worth  there  45  roopees  the  maen  of  40  seres  ;  hereof  to  send  onely 
"  a  smale  quantetye  to  experience  yts  goodness  and  vend  in  these  partes." 

In  1682-83  also,  instructions  for  the  purchase  of  opium  for  sale  in  England  were  Eoportonthe 

-,  ,T        /-,  ,  •       T     T  Miscellaneous 

issued  to  the  Company  s  servants  m  India.  9'<ii'«P°''A«*' 

rm  ..'■„■.  ,  TTTi/^  TT  1  the  India  Office, 

The  quantities  of  opium  thus  ordered  by  the  Company  from  India  were  however  '^v^|'^^f "'' 
inconsiderable,  and  the  opium  was  purchased  for  sale  in  England,  and  not  for  export 
or  trade  in  the  countries  to  the  East  of  India. 


The  references  to  opium  by  Tavernier,  Kaempfer  and  other  travellers  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  and  early  part  of  the  18th  centuries  are  also  interesting  and  important. 

Tavernier,  in  1676,  in  a  description  of  the  commodities  of  the  dominions  of  the  great  coiiectionsoi  ^ 
Mogul  (Aurangzeb)  mentions  opium  as  one  of  the  drugs  brought  to  the  port  of  Surat.  Turkey  into 
"  Opium,"  he  writes,  "  is  brought  from  Brampour  (Berhampur),  a  town  of  good  trade  Eastindiea: 
"  between  Agra  and  Surat.     The  Hollanders  buy  great  quantities,  which  they  truck 
"  for  their  pepper." 

Christopher  Schewitzer,  about  the  same  time,  refers  to  the  use  of  opium   by  the  I7^\*°^l'^'"* 
Javanese  to  promote  coura,ge  in  time  of  war :  "  They   (the  Javanese)  he  writes  fell  KiSt Tndies, 
•'  upon  us  like  mad  dogs  in  vast  numbers,  and  on  all   sides.     The  opium  that  they  i675toi683,by 
"  used  to  take  always  before  they  ensfasfe  had  made  them  stark  mad."  schewitzer: 

•^  I'  ^    ^  London.  1700. 

Kaempfer,  the  Westphalian,  in  1689,  saw  the  Javanese  smoking  tobacco  steeped  Kaempfer's 
in  opium  water,  and  says  that  the  opium  was  brought  in  Dutch  ships  from  Bengal  and  Amoenitates 
the  Coast  of  Coromandel.  published  in 

1712. 

Francois   Valentyn,  a  Dutchman  who  wrote  in  1726,   says  that  the  Javanese  are  oidandNew 
Madat-smokers  and  opium  eaters,  and  that  "  Java  alone  consumes  monthly  850  pack-  East  indies, 
"  ages  each  of  136  cattis,  though  the  East  India  Company  {i.e.  the    Dutch   East  India  Amsterdam  in 
"  Company)  counts  them  as  145  cattis."  i^ae.  voi.iv. 

Captain  Alexander  Hamilton,  an  Englishman  who  published  an  account  of  his  travels  Anew  Account 
in    the   East   in   1727,    says: — "Patana    (Patna)    is  the   next   town    frequented   by  of  the  East  ^ 
"  Europeans,  where  the  English  and  Dutch  have  factories  for  saltpetre  and  raw  silk.  theObserva- 
"  It  produces  also  so  much  opium  that  it  serves  all  the  countries  in  India  with  that  ^onsand 
"  commodity."  Capt. Alex- 

in another  passage  he  speaks  of  opium,  the  property  of  other  merchants,  being  ^^^^l^^^f^^ 
-onveyed  in  the  English  East  India  Company's  fleet  from  Patna  to  Fort  William,  ws'tiLe  there' 
Calcutta,  with  the  Company's  saltpetre,  piece  goods  and  silk.  i6"8'?,o'l7T' 

Hughli  however,  was  the  furthest  point  up  the  Granges  reached  by  Hamilton  in  person,  printed  at  ' ' 
and  his  account  of  Patna  was  based  on  the  reports  of  others.     As  regards  Hughli   he  EcUnburghin 

writes  : "  This  town  of  Hughli  drives  a  great    trade.     ...     To  mention  all  the 

"  particular  species  of  goods  that  this  rich  country  produces  is  far  beyond  my  skill ; 
"  but  in  our  East  India  Company's  sales  all  the  sorts  that  are  sent  hence  to  Europe 
"  may  be  found  ;  but  ophium,  long  pepper  and  ginger,  are  commodities  that  the  trading 
"  shipping  in  India  deals  in,  besides  tobacco,  and  many  sorts  of  piece  goods  that 
♦'  are  not  merchantable  in  Europe." 
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Captain  Hamilton  also  refers  to  the  trade  in  opium  carried  on  by  tte  natives  of  India 
on  the  Malabar  Coast  and  by  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra.  "  The  chiefs  of  Calecut "  he 
writes,  "  had  for  many  years  vended  between  500  and  1,000  chests  of  Bengal  opium, 
"  yearly,  in  the  inland  countries  where  it  is  very  much  used." 

Again  as  to  Sumatra  : — "  The  Dutch  Company  formerly  drove  a  good  trade  in 
"  ophium  at  PuUamban,  which  (like  French  claret  and  brandy)  drew  much  ready  cash 
"  out  of  this  country,  as  those  do  out  of  ours,  but  in  anno  1708,  the  icing  ordered  only 
"  the  importation  of  three  chests  each  containing  about  160  pound  weight ;  and  if 
"  smugglers  w;ere  detected  they  paid  their  goods  and  lives  for  their  disobedience." 

"  The  Dutch  have  another  factory  right  opposite  to  Malacca  on  the  side  of  a  large 
river  called  Bankalis.  Whether  that  be  a  branch  of  Andraghira  river  I  know  not,  but 
I  believe  it  is.  The  Company  vends  a  great  deal  of  cloth  and  ophium  there  and  brings 
gold  dust  in  return.  That  beneficial  trade  was  not  known  to  the  Dutch  before  1685, 
that  {sic)  one  Mr.  Lucas,  a  factor  in  the  Company's  service  at  Malacca,  was  advised  by 
a  Malaya  to  send  somt;  Surat  baftaes  dyed  blue,  and  some  Berams  dyed  red.  which  are 
both  coarse  cotton  cloth  much  worn  in  that  country  ;  and  ophium  is  as  much  in  request 
there  as  tea  is  with  us." 

Other  references  to  the  use  of  opium  and  its  effects  by  travellers  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century  need  not  be  reproduced. 


Section   B. 

It   is   clear   from  Captain  Hamilton's  remarks,  that   Patna  was  established  as  an 

emporium  of  the  opium  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  ;  and  in  regard  to 

the  control  maintained  over  the  trade  at   this   period  by    the   Native    Government, 

we  have  the  authority  of  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  affairs  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  dated  28th  July  1812,  for  saying 

that   the  practice   of   the  Mogul    G-overnmenD  was   to   farm  out  the   opium    on   "  an 

App.  59  A.  to  the   "  exclusive  privilege  for  a  peiscush  or  annual  payment  in  advance."     Warren  Hastings, 

IdeS'Kmittee  also,  lu  a  Icttcr  to   his  Council   dated   15th  October  1773,  (which  will  be  subsequently 

oomm^"lp.°'     referred  to)    observed,  that   the  culture  of   opium  in  Behar  from  its  first  introduction 

Fntoronsfdlra?     or,  at  least,  for  a  long  series  of  years  was  said  to  have  always  been  a  monopoly  ;  and 

thTadminSra-^    Sir  John   Macpherson,   who  succeeded   Hastings   as  Governor- General,   in    a    minute 

thTpro™oelif    dated   4th  July  1785,  said  that  "  the   whole  of  the  opium  and  saltpetre  of  Behar  was 

andorissaX'.,     "  held  for  many  years  by  a   merchant  named   Foker  ul  'foojar,  who   had  the  exclusive 

SndAppmdifof    "  privilege  of  supplying  the  different  European  Companies  with  those  articles."     The 

triSo/wLren*'''  exact  nature  of  the   arrangements  which  existed  before   the  establishment   of   British 

YoivuNo. :m;.  Supremacy  in  Bengal  is,  naturally  however,  somewhat  obscure.* 

The  time  when  the  trade  in  opium  from  the  east  of  India  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  European  Com]3anies  is  also  at  present  uncertain ;  though  the  Dutch  records, 
if  available,  would  probably  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject,  f       John  Hinchman, 


*  Sir  .Jnmes  LysiU  supposes  that  the  Mogul  monopol)'  of  opium  was  probably  established  ia  the  time  of 
A.kbar,  but  1  have  not  bee.i  able  to  find  any  evidence  to  shovi'  that  the  monopoly  existed  as  early  as  this. 
The  Ain-i-Akbari  is  sileul-  on  the  subject. 

t  Since  the  abovi^  was  wdtten,  I  received  on  the  26th  October  a  Memorandum  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Danvers,  the 
head  of  the  Eecord  Department  at.  the  India  Office,  on  the  Dutch  trade  in  opium  during  the  17th  century 
principally  compiled  from  the  Dutch  East  India  recurds  at  ihe  Hague.  The  Memorandum,  whirh  is  liere 
reproduced  m  e.rtcnso,  shoivs  that  the  Dutch  began  to  trade  in  opium  at  the  commencement  of  the  l7th 
century,  and  that  they  obtained  opium  from  Bengal  as  early  as  1659.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  trade  from 
the  west  coast  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  established  by  the  additional  evidence  afforded  by  Mr.  Danvers' 
inquiries.— E.  M.  D.,  5th  November  1894. 

MuMOBANDOM  OD  the    Ddtch    Trade    in  Opium  during    the   I7th  Century,  principally  compiled   from   the 

Dutch  Bast  India  Eecoeds  at  the  Hague. 

Belore  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  opium  was  supplied  to  Malacca  and  Singapore 
by  th(.'  Portuguese.  This  trade  was  unknown  to  the  Dutch  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16lh  century,  and 
(Cornelius  Iloutman,  writing  in  1596,  iloes  not  mention  it  as  existing  at  Bantam.  Mr.  ^^'ybrandt  van  Warwyck 
does,  however,  mention  that  drug  in  1603.  When  the  latter  had  permission  to  establish  a  factory  at  Bantam 
he  stated  in  a  memorandum  on  tiie  articles  of  trade  to  be  embarked  in,  that  at  Banda,  Moluccas,  and  A  chin 
opium  should  form  part  of  the  cargoes.     A  few  years  later  Martelief  stated  that  opium  was  in  use  at  Ternate. 

In  an  a<'count  of  the  Indian  trade  of  the  Dutch,  in  1618,  it  is  said  that  200  lbs.  of  opium  were  yearly  sold  in 
(,he  Moluccas,  and  also  that  it  was  then  profitably  sold  to  Siam,  Pegu,  and  China.  The  Guzerat  merchants 
■ivent  yearly  to  Achin  for  spices,  &c.,  which  they  paid  for  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  Guzerat  clothes  and 
opium,  ''which  is  a  necessary  article  in  the  Moluccas,  Amboyna,  and  Banda,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  good  profit." 
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whQ   was   examined   as   a   witness   before   tlie   Select   Committee   of   the   House   of  App.  59  b.  to 
Commons,    appointed    to  _  report    on    the    affairs   of    the   Bast  India   Company,   in  of  ^fsdecr' 
1783,    stated  that   no    opium   was   provided   on  behalf  of    the  English   Bast   India  Committee  in 
Company  until  after  the  cession  of  the  diwani  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  in  1765,  ^"^■ 
except   a   small   quantity  which   w:a8   sent  to   Bencoolen.      "  From,"  he  said,  "  the 
"  acquisition  of  the  territory  to  the  years  1771-72  there  was  no  investment  provided 
"  for  the  Company.     From  that  time,  by  order  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  a  certain 
'■  quantity  of  opium  was  annually  provided  by  the  Chief  and  Council  of  Patna  on  the 
"  Company's  account,  but,  whether  the  Council  provided  it  at  a  fixed  price  settled  by 
"  the  G-overnor  and  Council  of  Calcutta,  or  whether  they  were  left  to  make  contracts 
"  with  the  native  inhabitants  of  Patna,  or  whether  they  provided  ib  by  agents  sent 
"  into  different  parts  of  the  province  for  the  purpose,  he  could  not  directly  say." 
Eam  Chandar  Pandit,  who  in  the  first  year  of  the  Company's  monopoly  was  joint  Selections trom 
agent  or  contractor  for  the  provision  of  opium  in  Behar,  and  afterwards,  in  1788,  was  iiecords^byA. 
agent  for  the  provision  of  opium  in  the.  province  of  Benares,   submitted  in  1788  a  sJiakesoear, 
report  on  the  subject  of  opium  to  the  Resident  at  Benares,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  of  Braaresr'^ 
said  to  be  the  first  large  purchasers  of  opium.  published  by 

The  notices  of  opium  by  Tavernier  and  Kaempfer  in  1676  and  1689   show  that  the  1873!'^'  ^' '" 
Dutch  were  dealing  in  the  drug  in  the  17th  century;  and  the  fact,  that  for  several  (i.)  Griffith's 
years  the  best  opium  of  the  Dutch  Bast  India  Company  was  the  standard  according  to  Behlr^in  1 7 75  ■ 
which   the  opium  contractors  in  Behar  bound  themselves  to  supply  opium   for  the  App.  67  to  the 
English  East   India    Company's    sales,  affords  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  the  tjJeg^fJ'^Com- 
Pandit's  statement.  ,  mitteeofthe 

The  French,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Danes  also  took  some  part  in  the  opium  trade  ^""^^y*,  ^g^g™' 
from  the  East  of  India  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  .2.)  Advertise- 

Ram  Chandar  Pandit  said  further,  that  the  principal  seat  of  opium  culture  had  always  upiam  con- 
been  in  Behar,  but  this  statement  does  not  accord  with  the  statistical  information  con-  «ract  dated 
tained  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari ;  and  the  Pandit  was  evidently  not  well  acquainted  with  published 
the  circumstances  of   the   poppy  cultivation  in  Central  India.     As  regards  Behar  and  mGoiebrooke's 

— ' Bengal  Regu- 

(Note  continued.)  at'o^s,  p.  405. 

In  1631  no  opium  had  been  openly  imported  into  Batavia  by  Dutch  ships,  but  it  is  thought  piobable  that  it 
was  even  then  surreptitiously  introduced  there  by  the  Dutch  Company's  officers  and  servants.  After  the 
capture  of  Malacca  by  the  Dutch  in  1640,  Batavia  greatly  increased  its  trade,  which  was  conducted  directly 
with  Bengal,  and  opium  was,  after  that,  imported  direct  into  Batavia;  and  19  years  later  its  use  had  become 
general  in  that  city.  In  1656  Mr.  Van  Doens  went  as  Ambassador  to  Mataram,  where  opium  was  also  then  in 
use.     In  the  same  year,  according  to  an  old  MS.  by  Van   Dam,  at  Burnei  iu  Borneo   proper  "  opium  and 

"  clothes  are   very  much  in  demand,  and   can  be  exchanged  for  gold In  Palambang  and 

"  Jambi,  instead  of  Mexican  reals  and  cloths,  opium  can  also  be  exchanged  for  pepper." 

In  the  first  firman  of  the  Dutch  Company  iti  Bengal,  granted  ))y  Aureng-zeb,  no  mention  is  specially 
made  of  opium.  In  1664,  Mr.  Huslaart  submitted  a  report  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  at  Batavia, 
about  affairs  in  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  wherein  he  stated  that  "  the  Company  sent  opium  to  Cochin  in  order  to  be 
"  exchanged  for  pepper,"  that  opium  v.'as  considered  there  "  the  principal  sort  of  profitable  merchandize/'  and 
that  interlopers  from  the  inland  found  means  to  bring  opium  "over  the  mountains,  against  which  we  have  no 
■'  remedy," 

From  a  letter  dated  "Madura,  the  28th  November  1676,"  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1667  no  less  than 
85  000  lbs.  (Dutch)  of  opium  were  required  from  Bengal  for  Cochin  and  the  surrounding  country.  The 
profit  from  this  trade  at  Batavia  became  so  great  that  in  1676  the  Dutch  procured  a  monopoly  for  it,  which  was 
obtained  in  the  following  manner  : — The  Mataram  Prince  had  made  war  against  Troena  Djaja  and  Macassar, 
when  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  of  1646,  the  Dutch  had  to  help  the  Mataram.  The  latter  were  successful, 
and  in  recompense  for  the  aid  afforded,  the  Dutch  not  only  obtained  ar  extension  of  their  territorial  possessions 
at  Batavia,  but  they  also  specially  had  granted  to  them  a  monopoly  for  the  importation  of  cloths"and  opium. 
This  new  treaty  was  signed  in  1677.  The  principal  object  in  securing  this  monopoly  was  in  order  to  check 
the  trade  of  Macassar,  Malay,  Bali,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Moors,  who  had  previously  been  the  chief  traders 
with  Java  in  cloths  and  opium.  Iu  the  following  year  the  Dutch  also  obtained  a  similar  monopoly  from  the 
Sultan  01  Glieribon.  For  a  time  the  English  and  other  Europeans  who  had  factories  at  Bantam  prevented  the 
Dutch  from  maintaining  a  very  strict  monopoly  in  that  trade  ;  but  after  their  conquest  of  Bantam  in  1682  this 
was  more  effectually  enforced.  ■ 

In  1683  private  trade  in  opium  at  Batavia  was  prohibited  by  the  Dutch,  and  a  notification  was  issued  by  the 
Government  there  to  that  effect,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  all  caught  indulging  in  it  would  be  liable  to 
capital  punishment  ,■  but  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  value  of  this  article  at  Batavia,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  large  quantities  mnst  ha;ve  been  regularly  imported  by  private  traders  in  spite  of  this  proclamation.  In 
A-ugust  1684  the  Dutch  Government  at  Batavia  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  trade  in  opium  at  Malacca 
to  be  a  monopoly. 

Previously  to  1659,  the  Dutch  procured  their  opium  from  Surat,  whence  in  1640  they  exported  187  lbs.,  and 
in  1650  this  trade  had  increased  to  648  lbs.  In  1659  they  began  to  procure  opium  from  Bengal,  in  which 
year  1,312  lbs.  were  exported  thence,  and  by  1677  their  exports  amounted  to  12,025  lbs.  But  in  1678,  the 
year  after  obtaining  a  monopoly  Irom  the  Mataram,  the  Dutch  imports  of  opium  from  Bengal  amounted  to 
67  444  lbs.  This  trade  .  then  continued  to  increase,  and  by  1748  the  Dutch  imports  into  Bata,via  had  risen 
*o  217,500  lbs.  After  this  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  gradually  decreased,  being  affected, 
lio  doubt,  by  the  private  trade  of  interlopers. 
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Benares,  however,  lie  was  an  undoubted  authority,  and  his  report,  which  was  submitted 
by  the  Resident  to  the  Grovernor- Gen  oral  in  Council,  contains  much  information  of 
value. 

According  to  Earn  Chandar,  when  Europeans  first  appeared  in  the  market  as 
purchasers  of  opium  for  export,  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of 
opium  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ryots  or  cultivators,  and  the  opium  produced  was 
purchased  by  a  body  of  merchants  at  Patna,  known  as  the  opium  dealers,  and  by  petty 
traders  throughout  the  country  called  pykars,  cash  advances  to  the  ryots  being  made, 
as  required,  by  the  Patna  merchants.  The  competition  of  the  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  kept  the  trade  in  a  flourishing  state,  the  price  paid  for  opium  to  the  dealers 
usually  averaging  100  to  150  rupees  per  maund ;  but  on  the  temporary  overthrow 
of  the  English  Company  by  Suraj  ud  Dowla  in  1756,  the  Dutch  were  left  with  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  they  beat  down  the  price  to  70  rupees  per  maund, 
so  that  "  all  the  merchauts  and  the  pykars  were  next  thing  to  ruin."  Afier  the  battle 
of  Phissey  the  English  re-established  their  factory  at  Patna,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
factory  began  to  interfere  actively  in  the  trade,  sending  their  gumashtahs  (agents)  into 
the  different  districts  to  make  purchases  for  them  on  advances  which  they  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  this  led  to  quarrels  between  their  agents  and  the  agents  of  the  French 
and  Dutch.  Eventually,  in  the  Fasli  year  1176  (1765)  a  joint  concern  was  made  of  it, 
and  "  the  French  and  Dutch  were  admitted  to  a  share,  so  that  there  was  but  one 
"  general  agent  as  manager  and  purchaser  of  all  the  opium  jjroduced."  The  monopoly, 
however,  was  not  so  complete  as  to  prevent  those  Europeans,  who  had  no  share  in  it, 
from  dealing  with  the  Pykars,  and  buying  opium  on  their  own  account,  and  this  led  to 
complaints  and  litigation,  which  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  assumption  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  internal  trade  for  the  East  India  Company  in  1773. 

The  trade  in  opium  was  officially  recognised  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  at  least,  as  early  as  1769,  as  the  Commissioners  sent  out  to  India  in  that  year 
to  supervise  the  management  of  the  Company's  affairs  throughout  India  were  instructed 
to  encourage  the  export  of  silk,  yarn,  and  opium.  The  Commissioners  were  lost  at 
sea,  but  it  is  not  improbable  to  suppose  that  the  instructions  issued  to  them  may  have 
had  the  effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Company's  servants  in  India  to  the 
subject  of  opium,  and  may  have  indirectly  contributed  to  the  establishment  by  them  of 
the  direct  connexion  of  the  Company  with  the  traffic.  The  records  indeed  show  that 
opium  was  provided  on  account  of  the  Company  for  export  to  Bencoolen  and  Balam- 
bangan  in  Samatra,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  or  regulate  the 
arrangements  for  its  production. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  interference  are  thus  described  in  the  letter  of 
15th  October  1773,  from  Warren  Hastings  to  his  Council,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made  : — "  The  competitions  which  had  begun  to  take  place  for  the  purchase  of 
"  ophium  {sic)  in  the  province  of  Behar  induced  me  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning 
"  the  state  of  the  trade  and  the  mode  of  conducting  it.  I  learn  that  from  the  first 
"  introduction  of  the  culture  of  ophium  into  Behar,  or,  at  least,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
"  it  has  always  been  a  monopoly,  and,  of  course,  always  in  the  possession  of  power  and 
"  influence.     This  is  the  footing  upon  which  it  now  stands. 

"  You  are  already  informed  that  Meer  Monhur  (sic)  contracted  to  furnish  the 
"  quantity  wanted  for  the  Company's  use,  which  is  800  chests.  In  effect,  he  is  in 
"  possession  of  the  whole  exclusive  trade  in  virtue  of  the  powers  granted  to  him  by 
"  the  Chief  and  Council  at  Patna.  Besides  the  quantity  delivered  to  the  Company  the 
"  Dutch  factory  is  allowed  400  chests  annually,  and  the  French  Resident  puts  in  his 
"  claim  for  100  more.  These  may  both  be  considered  as  indulgences,  as  it  is  optional 
"  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory  to  permit  or  disallow  them." 

The  monopoly  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Patna  factory  was  not,  according  to  Hastino-g, 
a  new  creation,  but  existed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1761,  and  was  "  in  no  way  imputable 
"  to  the  members  of  the  Patna  Council  of  the  time,"  i.e.,  1773. 

The  exclusive  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Council  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  exist 
without  challenge.  As  Hastings  expressed  it,  "  Everyone  considered  himself  to  be 
"  equally  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  trade  from  which  he  was  not  excluded  by  any 
"  authentic  act  of  Government,"  and  the  attempts  made  by  Englishmen  employed  by 
the  Company  in  Behar,  and  by  others,  who  were  mere  adventurers,  to  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  monopoly,  produced  a  state  of  things  in  the  Province  which  was  held  to 
necessitate  the  interference  of  Government.  For  the  future,  therefore,  the  Governor, 
while  declaring  his  own  conviction  that  it  was  not  possible  for  Government,  constituted 
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as  it  then  was,  to  abolish  the  monopoly  altogether,  proposed  three  courses  for  con- 
sideration : — (I.)  That  a  property  should  be  declared  in  the  trade  upon  conditions  that 
would  afford  compensation  to  the  Company  for  foregoing  the  advantages  that  the 
trade  might  yield  if  possessed  by  themselves.  (2.)  That  the  trade  should  be  taken  over 
for  the  whole  emolument  of  the  Company.  (3.)  That  it  should  be  made  free.  In 
discussing  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  third  course,  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  argument  that  free  trade  would  increase  production,  Hastings  urged  that  it  was 
undesirable  to  increase  the  production  of  any  article  not  necessary  to  life,  and  that 
opium  was  "  not  a  necessary  of  life,  but  a  pernicious  article  of  luxury  which  ought  not 
"  to  be  permitted  but  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce  only,  and  which  the 
"  wisdom  of  Government  should  carefully  restrain  from  internal  consumption." 

In  the  course  of  consideration  of  the  question  by  the  Council,  Mr.  Vansittart  recorded  Extract  Ben. 
a  minute,  in  which  he  stated,  as  a  matter  within  his  own  knowledge : — ''  Ever  since  ^^-^ov^ihs, 
"  the  establishment   of    our  influence   in   Bengal   by    the   battle  of  Plassey,    almost  App.  59  A  to 
"  the  whole  of  the  opium  trade  of  the  Behar  Province  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  ^heS^wct"^"^ 
"  gentlemen  residing  at  Patna.     Through  different  Gromashtas  being  employed,  frequent  Committee  in 
"  disputes  arose,  and  sometimes  lives  were  lost  in  the  frays  which  happened  between  '''^^' 
"  them,  as  has  already  appeared  in   the  Company's  records.     Since  the  year  1765  it 
"  has  been  uninterruptedly  carried  on  as  a  joint  concern,  under  the  charge  of  a  single 
"  Comashta." 

On  23rd  November  1773,  the  Grovernor  General  and  Council  unanimously  decided  to  Extract  Ben 
assume  the  monopoly  of  the  internal  trade  in  opium,  and  the  Resolution  embodying  this  |l^^'w  ""^Ug 
decision  is  here  reproduced  in  extenso  :  "  The  Board,  having  fully  debated  and  considered  App.  59  a  as ' 
"  the  subject,  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  trade  could  not  be  laid  open  at  this  ''^°™- 
"  juncture  without  being  productive  of  evil  consequences  to  the  ryots  and  to  the  country, 
'•  and  if  it  be  continued  a  monopoly,  they  think  it  had  better  be  so  avowedly,  and  for  the 
"  advantage  of  the  country,  than  in  a  clandestine  manner  for  the  benefit  of  a  single 
"  factory.  It  is,  therefore,  resolved  that  an  exclusive  privilege  be  given  to  Meer 
"  Manneer,  the  successor  of  Meer  Ashrof ,  for  providing  opium  in  the  Behar  Province ; 
"  that  he  shall  engage  to  deliver  in  Calcutta  all  which  may  be  produced  in  the  Behar 
"  ProAdnce,  at  320  sicca  rupees,  and  what  he  may  procure  from  Ghazypore  or  any 
"  other  district  of  the  Nabob  Shuja  ud  Dowla,  at  350  rupees  (per  chest),  agree- 
'•  ably  to  the  annexed  writing,  which  shall  be  sent  to  Patna  for  him  to  execute ; 
"  that  he  shall  deliver  to  the  Dutch  the  usual  quantity  with  which  they  have  been 
"  supplied  at  the  customary  price  ;  that  half  the  money  shall  be  advanced  immediately 
"  and  half  on  the  delivery  of  the  opium  ;  that  the  quantity  delivered  to  the  Company 
"  shall  be  sold  on  their  account  by  public  auction ;  and  that  what  may  be  required 
"  for  the  settlement  of  Balambangan  shall  be  reserved  for  it  and  invoiced  at  the 
"  medium  price  of  the  sales  at  the  auction.  The  Board  are  induced  to  give  this 
"  exclusive  privilege  to  Meer  Manneer  in  preference  to  anyone  else,  because,  being  the 
"  person  who  has  for  some  years  been  employed  by  the  gentlemen  of  Patna  in  this 
"  business,  he  is  the  best  acquainted  with  the  proper  mode  for  managing  it,  and  will 
"  account  with  them  for  any  advances  which  they  may  have  already  made. 

''  As  the  success  of  the  opium  trade  depends  much  upon  its  quality  and  the  exporta- 
"  tion  of  any  which  is  bad,  renders  the  Malays  suspicious  of  the  whole,  and  thereby 
"  diminishes  the  demand  for  it,  and  is  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  Bengal,  the  Agent 
'•  shall  be  required  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  subject.  And  as  considerable 
"  quantities  of  a  bad  quality  have  of  late  been  imported  from  Nyapur,  and  other 
"  parts  of  the  Nabob  Shuja  ud  Dowla's  country,  it  is  resolved,  that  as  a  discouragement 
"  to  such  importation  and  the  manufacturing  of  bad  opium,  an  additional  duty  of 
"  1  sicca  rupee  per  seer  be  levied  upon  all  opium  not  provided  by  the  aforesaid  agent, 
"  and  that  orders  be  in  due  time  issued  to  the  Customs  Houses." 

It  is  clear  from  this  Resolution,  that  the  Board  when  deciding  to  assume  the  monopoly, 
merely  intended  to  place  themselves  in  the  position  hitherto  held  by  the  Patna 
Provincial  Council  as  monopolists  of  the  internal  trade,  with  an  undefined  right  of 
interference  in  the  manufacture  of  opium,  and  that  they  did  not  propose  to  assume  any 
monopoly  of  the  seaborne  trade  to  China,  Java,  and  other  places. 

The  Resolution  does  not  refer  to  the  allotment  of  any  chests  to  the  French,  but 
subsequent  records  show  that  they  were  allowed  to  receive  300  chests  a  year  at  a 
favourable  rate. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  a  section  of  the  Company's  servants  at  Patna 
should  have  succeeded  in  monopolising   the  internal  trade  in  an  important  staple 
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product  of  tlie  country,  but  the  circumstances   of  Bengal  at  the  time  were  pecijliar. 
The  following  description  of  the  state  of  affairs  then  existing  was  given, in  the  9th  Eeport 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Oomnions  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Bast  India 
Company  in  1783  :  "  The  Company's  servants,  armed  with  authorities,  delegated  from  the 
"  nominal  Government,  or  attended  -vvith  what  was  a  stronger  guard,  the  fame  of  their 
"own  power,  appeared  , as  magistrates  in  the  markets  in  which  they  dealt,  as  traders. 
"  It  was  impossible  for.  the  ISTatives  in  general  to  distinguish,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
"  same  persons,  what  was  transacted  on  the  Company's  account  from  what  was  done 
"  on  their  own ;     ...     .     .     .     The  servants,  therefore,  for  themselves  or  for  their 

"  employers  monopolised  every  article  of  trade  foreign  and  domestic,  not  only  the  raw 
"  merchantable  commoditie.s,  but  the  manufactures;  and  not  only  these  but  the 
""'  necessaries  of  life,  or  what  in  these  countries  habit  has  been  confounded  with  them  ; 
"  not  only  silk,  cotton,  piece-goods,  opium,  saltpetre,  but  not  unfrequently  salt, 
•'  tobacco,  betel  niit,  and  the  gram  of  most  ordinary  consumption." 

A  monopoly,  therefore,  which,  as  stated  by  Warren  Hastings,  had  always  been  in  the 
possession  of'  power  and  influence  would  naturally  under  these  circumstances  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Company's  servants,  employed  at  the  head  centre  of  its 
operations. 

The  agreement  executed  shows  that  Ram  Chandar  Pandit  was  associated  with  Meer 
Manneer  in  the  exclusive  privilege  or  contract  granted  in  pursuance  of  the  Board's 
Resolution  of  23rd  November  1773,  and  the  arrangements  thus  made  for  the  provision 
of  opium  were  continued  for  a  second  year  1774-5. 

A  letter  written  from  Bengal  in  1781  shows  that  the  Danes,  like  the  French  and 
Dutch,  were  also  allowed  to  receive,  as  an  indulgence,  a  certain  number  of  chests  of 
the  opium  provided  on  behalf  of  the  Bast  India  Company. 

The  allotments  to  the  French  and  Dutch  were  withdrawn  upon  the  conquest  of  the 
possessions  of  those  nations  in  India  and  Ceylon  in  the  wars  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution.  The  concession  to  the  Danes  was  maintained  for  some  years  longer.  The 
concession  to  the  French  was  renewed  in  1815,  and  their  right  to  an  allotment  of  a 
specified  number  of  chests  annually  is  still  recognised,  though  the  right  has  since  1884 
1  leen  commuted  for  a  cash  payment. 

In  January  1775  while  the  provision  of  opium  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Meer  Manneer 
and  Ram  Chandar,  the  Patna  Council  applied  for  instructions  in  regard  to  its  manage- 
ment, as  the  Board  of  Trade  had  apparently  evinced  an  in  tention  of  taking  it  under  their 
charge.  "  The  management  of  the  opium  business,"  wrote  the  Council,  "  from  the 
"  manner  in  which  it  is  provided,  is  so  closely  connected  wich,  and  of  such  material 
'•  import  to  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  we  apprehend  the  superintendancy  (sic)  cannot 
"  be  separated  without  great  impediment  to  the  provision  of  that  article  or  danger  to 
"  the  revenue  arising  from  it.  Disputes  must  unavoidably  happen'  between  the 
"  Gumashtahs  employed  in  collecting  the  opium  and  the  revenue  officers." 

This  letter  came  before  the  Council  General  constituted  by  the  Regulating  Act  of 
1773  and  the  question  was  considered  Avhether  "  the  contract  of  opium  ought  to  be 
"  considered  as  an  article  of  revenue  or  of  the  Company's  investment." 

The  question  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  before  the  Council  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  one  of  management.  As  Clavering  put  it  :■ — The  management  and  govern- 
ment of  all  territorial  acquisitions  and  revenues  of  Bengal  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  Governor  General  and  Council  by  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain,  while  the 
management  of  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  Company  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  If,  therefore,  the  contract  were  a  com- 
mercial transaction,  the  management  of  the  concern  would  rest  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  while  if  the  income  derived  from  it  were  regarded  as  revenue,  the  Governor 
General  and  his  Council  would  be  responsible  for  the  duty  of  supervision.  Francis, 
Clavering  and  Monson,  forming  a  majority  of  the  Council  were  of  opinion  that  the 
contract  was  a  branch  of  the  territorial  revenue.  Hastings,  and  Barwell  thought  that 
it  was  an  article  of  investment.  The  matter  however  was  not  thought  to  be  of  much 
importance.  "It  seems  immaterial  in  effect,"  wrote  Francis,  "to  the  Honorable  Com- 
"  pany  to  which  Board  this  contract  may  belong."  "  After  all,"  wrote  ^the  Governor 
General,  "  I  think  it  a  matter  of  little  consequence  on  which  way  the  question  mav 
"  be  determined.  It  may  be  hereafter  and  I  wish  to  be  correct  in  my  own  opinion 
"  upon  it." 


Committee  m 
1783. 
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The  decision  of  "the  majority  was  duly  communicated  to  the  BoaTd  of  Trade  and  if^I^T^e, 
reported  to  the.  Directors,  who  wrote  in  reply  :— «  As  the  Eevenue  Gouncil  at  Patna  are  ?,^*?.'i  i^*"'^"- 
'♦  of  opinion  tliat  the  opium  business  may  be  more  conveniently  conducted  by  their  Board  Jj^^*rt  ,5'°"  *^ 
"  thanbyour  comniercial  servants  ;' on  that  consideration  only,  we  direct' that  the  "£^^1'?.*°  "'^ 
"  provision  thereof  be  continued  under  your  management,  bub  that  you  consign  the  ffSi'in"^ 
"  same,  when  provided,  to  our  Board  of  Trade,  at  prime  cost;  who  are  to  dispose  f^^Setvm 
"  thereof  at  public  auction : and :  ^io  apply  the  producp  towards  the  provision   of   our  ip^ort'^/the""' 

"    investment."  .    -  Select committee 

'  >  ■  '  in  1783. 

Hastings'  minute  on  this  question  contains  the  followingdescription  of  the  position  then  coM^oTisth 
occupied  by  the  Company  in  regard  to  the  opium.     "  It  is' received  from  the  contractor  Jan.' 1775, 
"  by  the  factory  at  Patna  and  sent  down  to  the  Presidency  where,'  a  part  being  reserved  ^riieport  ** 
"  for  the  trade  of  the  settlement  6f  Balahibangan,  the  rest  is  sold  at  public  auction';  of  the  select 
"  and  the  produce,  after  deducting  the  prime'  cost  and  charges,  is  set  apart  as  a  fund  for 
"  payment  of  the  gratuities  proposed  to  bfe  allowed  to  members  of  the  late  council, 
"  in  lieu  of  their  advantages  of  trade  from  which  they  interdicted  themselves." 

In  the  same  year  that  this  question  was  raised  as  to  the  management  of  this  bug|iness,  Letter fiom  the 
the  Patna  Council  were  directed  to  submit  their  opinion  "  what  mode  it  will  be  most  Patna  Council, 
"  advisable  to  adopt  for  the  future  provision  of  the  opium,"   and  ilia  letter,  dated  Mlrch^m,  in 
2'7th  March  1775,  they  recommended  that  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  trade  should  be  Ben.  Bev. 
established  in  favour  of  the  Company,  a-nd  suggested  that  the  Company  should  export  May^i775; 
the  opium  on  their  account  to  China.     As  an  indication  of  the  demand  for  'opium  and  App  .59  a.  to 
extent  of  the  trade  then  existing,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Council'  estimated'  that  if  ''i';^'\^f''?'^' 
the  French  and  Dutch  were  excluded  from  the  trade  and  smuggling  stopped  they  committee 
would  be  able  to  provide  at  least  33,000  chests  a  year;  the  profit  on  which  if   soM   on  '"  ^^^^• 
the  Company's  account  in  China  with  a  contract  price  in  Bengal  of  280  lis.  or  240  'Rs.  a 
chest  would,  as  they  said,  be  prodigious. 

On  this  letter  Hastings  proposed,   "  that  the  whole  produce  of  ophium,  manufactured  Minute  of 
"  in  the  Province >  of  Bahar,  be  appropriated  to  the  Company's  use;",^and  tljat  the  ggn^jj™ 
opium  should  in  future  be  provided  for  the  Company  by  the  Patna  Council, -Or   (if  Cons.  ofthat 
this  should  be  thought  undesirable)  by  a  single  agent,,  remuneration  being  given  by  ''^*^' 
a  per-centage  on  the  profit  from,  the  sales.     The  suggestion  that,  the  Company  should 
export  the  opium  on  their  own  account  to  China  was  ignored.  •  ,  ,; 

The  letter  of  the  Patna  Council  with  Hastings'  minute  came  before  the  Council,  and  cons.^or23r^ 
the  question  considered  was  whether  the  opium  should  in  future  be  provided  by  agency  May  1775, 
or  by  contract.     Hastings  arid'  BariSvell  favoured  an  agency,  but  Francis,  Monson,  and  f^h'iieport  of" 
ClaVerlng,  forming  a  majority  of  the  Council,  decided  in  favour  of  a  contract.  the  seiectCom- 

"Upon  the  whole,"  Wrote  Ffancis,  "I  am  of  opinion  that  if  it  be  not  thought  ^"^'^"fi'SS- 
"  advisable  to  lay  the  trade  open,  the  best  method  both  for  the  'Company  and  the 
"  country  will  be  to  contract  with  some  native  merchants  of  known  credit  and  character, 
"  upon  such  fair  terms  as  may  enable  them  to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  without 
''■  squeezing  the  farmers  or  ryots  who  cultivate  the  lands.  The  Provincial  Council 
"  will  then  be  a  check  upon  the  contractor;  and  if  the  present  salaries  of  the 
"  Provincial  Councils  be  thought  inadequate  to  their  stations,  a  proportion  of  the 
"  Company's  profits  by  the  contract  may  be  set  apart  and  divided  equally  amongst 
"  them.  lam  satisfied  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  present:  salaries ;:  and  I  believe 
"  there  is  no  other  fund  out  of  which  they  can  receive  an  augmentation  so  properly  as 
"  the  opium  contract." 

"  I  think,"  wrote  Clavering,  "it  ought  to  be  managed  by  contract ;  because,  as  Mr. 
"  Francis  has  very  well  observed,  the  ryot  can  have  no  appeal  from  any  injustice  that 
"  may  be  done  him,  if  the  agency  be  entrusted  tO'  those  who  constitute  the 
"  Government."  '  ' 

*^To  'prevent  ,  the  adulteration  or  debasement,  of  the  qu^rlity  of  the  opium,"  the 
Council  further  decided  that  the  opium  in  its  crude  state,  should  be  brought  by  the 
contractor  to  a  place  fixed  by  the  Patna  Provincial  Council),  and  be  there  manufactured 
by  him  under  the  supervision  of  a  person  or  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Board.  ,         . 

Tenders  were  accordingly  invited,  and  contracts  for  one  year  were  assigned  to  the  Letter  from 
lowest  of  13   bidders,  to  Mr.  Griffith  for  the  provision   of  2,980  chests  in  Bohar,  at  Ge'n?r7anT 
180  Rupees'  a  chest  and  2-|  per  cent,  commission  on  the    sales  at  Calcutta,  and  to  Council  in 
Mr. 'Wilton,  for  the  provision  of  1,000  chests  in  Bengal,  at.  240  Rupees- a  chest,  without  00X1^°*" 
commission.  1, 
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Directors, 
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In  aclcnowledging  the  report  of  these  proceedings  on  the  24th  December  1776,  the 
Court  of  Directors  wrote  : — 

"  If  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  abolishing  tlie  monopoly  of  opium  will  contribute  in 
any  great  degree  to  the  relief  of  the  natives,  we  authorise  you  to  give  up  that  commodity 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  only  fixing  and  reserving  a  reasonable  duty  thereon  to  the 
Company,  which  wo  think  should  not  exceed  30  Rupees  a  maund." 

Messrs.  Grifl&th  and  Wilton  received  an  extension  of  their  contracts  for  one  year  for 
1776-77,  but  the  question  whether  the  monopoly  should  be  retained  or  not  was  further 
considered  before  the  extension  was  granted.  Francis,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to 
all  monopolies  on  principle,  was  in  favour  of  its  abolition,  "  The  general  principles," 
he  wrote,  "  upon  which  I  have  invariably  condemned  monopolies,  whether  in  the  hands 
"  of  individuals  or  of  Government,  will  not  permit  me  to  consent  to  the  continuance 
"  of  this,  or  any  other  monopoly  of  the  labour  of  the  subject."  Clavering,  however, 
declared  he  was  convinced  that  as  long  as  there  was  a  Provincial  Council  at  Patna  "  a 
"  monopoly  would  exist  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  Government  to  abolish  it,"  and 
that  an  avowed  monopoly  was  better  than  supposed  free  trade  5  and  his  vote  decided 
the  question. 

In  1777  Mr.  Mackenzie  received  the  whole  contract  for  three  years  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  former  contractors,  a  measure  which  called  forth  a  strong  protest 
from  the  Court  of  Directors.  After  referring  to  the  authority  given  in  their  letter 
of  December  1776  for  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly,  with  the  reservation  of  a 
reasonable  duty  to  the  Company,  and  to  the  information  which  they  had  received  of  the 
grant  of  the  contract  for  Mr.  Mackenzie,  they  remarked : — "  If  any  means  could  be 
"  devised  to  prevent  the  monoply  of  opium  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  proper 
"  revenue  to  the  Company  from  that  article  we  (should)  still  prefer  the  opening  of  the 
"  trade ;  but  we  find  it  repeatedly  urged  in  your  proceedings  that  a  monopoly  of  opium 
"  cannot  be  prevented  ;  that  it  will  exist  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  Government  to 
"  abolish  it.  And  if  this  be  true  we  must  of  necessity  consider  it  an  evil  to  which  no 
"  adequate  remedy  can  be  applied,  and  acquiesce  in  giving  the  Company  a  preference 
"  which  may  be  less  oppressive  in  their  hands  than  in  those  of  individuals.  We 
"  observe  Mr.  Mackenzie's  offer  was  to  pay  10,000  sicca  rupees  per  annum  as  a 
"  consideration  for  holding  the  opium  contract  on  the  terms  of  his  predecessors  and  of 
"  being  indulged  with  such  additional  advances  of  money  as  he  might  require. 
"  These  proposals  you  accept  without  acquainting  the  former  contractor  or  any  other 
"  person  with  the  terms  therein  contained.  But  after  two  years'  experience  of 
"  providing  opium  by  contract  you  should  have  ascertained,  by  advertising  for  other 
"  proposals,  whether  the  price  thitherto  paid  to  the  contractor  had  been  reasonable 
"  or  whether  any  other  respectable  person  would  engage  to  provide  it  on  terms  more 
"  advantageous  to  the  Company  ;  and  as  you  acted  otherwise  and,  so  far  as  appears  to 
"  us,  concluded  a  contract  of  great  importance  without  advertising  for  proposals  or 
"  making  previous  inquiries  necessary  to  guide  your  judgment  therein  and  to  warrant 
"  the  measure,  we  therefore  disapprove  your  conduct  on  that  occasion." 

Notwithstanding  this  disapproval,  Mr.  Mackenzie  received,  in  1780,  an  extension  of 
his  contract  for  another  year,  and  at  his  request  the  packing  and  despatching  of  the 
opium  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Patna  Council  and  made  over  to  him,  and 
he  was  directed  to  consign  the  opium  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Khalsa  Records  at 
Calcutta  for  sale  instead  of  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  being,  as 
before,  made  over  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  application  to  the  purpose 
of  the  investment.  The  delay  caused  by  the  packing  and  despatching  of  the  opium 
from  Patna  was  said  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  have  "  enabled  the  private  merchants  in  the 
"  districts  of  the  Vizier  (of  Oudh),  and  Rajah  Cheyt  Singh  to  get  their  opium  to 
"  Calcutta  before  the  Honourable  Company's." 

In  1781,  Mr.  Stephen  Sulivan  received,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor- 
General,  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  opium  for  four  years  on  the  terms  upon  which  the 
contract  had  been  held  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  the  oflQ.ces  of  Inspectors  of  opium  at 
Patna  were  at  the  same  time  abolished  as  being  no  longer  necessary.  The  ofiicer 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  opium  sales  at  Calcutta  was  however,  required  to 
report  to  the  Council  the  quantity  and  condition  of  all  opium  delivered  there  by  the 
contractor. 

This  contract  was  condemned  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  formed  the  most 
important  of  the  charges  of  wasting  public  money,  which  were  comprised  in  the  4th 
Article  of  Hastings'  Impeachment,  the  terms  of  the  contract  being  described  as 
"  glaringly  extravagant  and  wantonly  profuse."     The  Directors  censured  the  Governor- 
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General  and  Council,  for  concluding  tlie  contract  without  leaving  the  terms  of  it  for  their  "si,  App. 
decision,  after  they  had  already  condemned  the  contract  entered  into  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  gfh  Report'of 
and  remarked  that  they  could  not  "  withhold  their  displeasure  at  such  an  instance  of  the  select 
contempt  of  their  authority."     "  It  would,"  they  added,  "  have  been  much  more  agree-  ^^^""'^^^^ '" 
"  able  to  ua  to  have  seen  that  the  monopoly  of  this  trade  had  been  entirely  abolished,  Paras.53an<i54 
"  leaving  the  article  of    opium  as  open    as  any  ather  produce  of  the    country.     The  "f  letter  from 
"  cultivator  should  receive  every    advantage  "from  the  produce  of  his  lands,  which  mre^tor^to 
"  would  be  a  most  pleasing  inducement  to  him  to  consent  to  an  increase  of  his  rent."      the  Governor- 

At  Hastings'  trial  the  charge  relating  to  this  contract  appears  to  have  been  strongly  councn  in"*^ 
pressed.     It  was  proved  that  Mr.  Suhvan  resold  the  contract  at  a  large  profit,  and  the  Bengal,  dated 
contempt  displayed  for  the  standing  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject  of  1782,  Ipp.se 
public  contracts,  which  required  that  all  contracts  should  be  advertised  and  the  lowest  '°  '^^  ^^^  , 
offers   with   security   for   due   performance    accepted,    and   for   the    orders   commu-  seTecrcom-'' 
nicated  in  the  letter  of  23rd  December  1778  condemning  the  contract  granted  to  Mr.  mitteein  irsr 
Mackenzie,  was  much  relied  on  by  the  Managers  of  the  impeachment.     Corrupt  motives 
on  the  part  of  Hastings  were  not,  however,  established,  while  in  regard  to  the  contempt 
which  he  had  displayed  for  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  giving  the  contract 
by  favour,  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  orders  passed  in  regard  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
contract,    it   was    forcibly   urged   in   his  behalf  that   the  extension  granted   to  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  for  which  Francis  and  Wbeeler,  forming  a  majority  of  the   Council,  were 
said  to  be  responsible,  was  equally  an  act  of  contempt.     The  verdict  was  acquittal  on 
the  charge  by  19  votes  against  5. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  contract  was  given  to  Mr.  Sulivan  the  Governor-General 
and  Council  forwarded  opium  on  the  Company's  account  for  sale  to  China  and  the 
Straits,  and  this  venture  formed  another  of  the  charges  against  Hastings  of  wasting 
public  money  ;  the  charge  being  that  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  money  to  the 
opium  contractor  and  in  order  to  favour  certain  individuals  a  loan  was  raised  and  the 
Company  engaged  in  a  smuggling  venture  in  opium  to  China. 

This  matter  was,  it  may  be  noted,  incidentally  referred  to  by  Bishop  Thoburn,  one 
of  the  anti-opium  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  facts  are  as  follows: — On  29th  March  1781   a  Colonel  "Watson  wrote  a  letter  to  Extract  Ben. 
the  Governor  and  Council  suggesting  that  the  opium  trade  to  China  should  be  taken  f,^!! Sept' ''^ 
by  Government  under  its  own  management,  and  that  opium  required  for  that  market  irsi.App. so 
should  be  consigned  for  sale  to  the  Company's  Supracargoes  at  Canton,  and  offering  j^ eport^of  ,i,e 
his  ship  the   "Nonsuch"  for  the  purpose.     On  28th  July  1781  Mr.  Cudbert  Thornhill  select Com- 
made  a  similar  oflFer  of  his  ship  the  "  Betsey  "  for  the  export  of  opium  on  the  Company's  "'""''' '"  ^'*^' 
account  to  the  Straits  and  to  China.     The  Company's  opium  was  at  the  time  unsaleable 
at  Calcutta,  even  at  Rs.  400  per  chest,  as  the  shipping  of  the  port  was  engaged  in 
supplying  the   Madras   coast   with   grain ;    the   navigation    of   the    China    Seas   was 
rendered    dangerous    by    privateers   from  Mauritius    and  Batavia;    and  the    Batavia 
market  was  temporarily  closed.     The  export  of  opium  also  would,  it  was  anticipated, 
obviate  the  necessity  for  cash  remittances  to   China  for  pi'ovisiou  of  the  Company's 
investment   there.     The    offers,    therefore,   were  accepted :    2,000    chests    of   opium 
were  sent  in  the  "  TsTonsuch  "  to  the  Supracargoes  at  Canton,  and  1,450  chests  were  sent 
in  the  "  Betsey  "  for  sale  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.     In  the  meantime,  to  raise  money  to 
•'  meet  calls  from  other  Presidencies  and  make  up  for  tbe  resource  expected  from  the 
"  sale  of  the  opium,"  a  loan  of  10  lakhs  of  rupees  was  raised  on  the  secimty  of  the 
cargo  of  the  "  Betsey  "  from  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company,  to  be  repaid 
by  bills  of  exchange  on  the  Company  from  the   Canton  Supracargoes  in  the  event  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  opium  or  the  produce  thereof  in  China,  while,  in  case  of  failure, 
the  loan  was  to  be  repaid  in  India  with  interest  at  8   per  cent.     Another  loan  of  10 
lakhs  was  raised  from  the  public  on  the  cargo  of  the  "  Nonsuch  "  on  similar  terms. 
The  venture,  from  various  causes,  was  not  successful,  though  the  object  of  avoiding 
a  cash  remittance  to  China  appears  to  have  been  attained.     The  "  Betsey  "  was  captured  captahi'iioi,eit 
in  the  port  of  Rhio  by  the  French  and  Dutch,  but  some  portion  of  the  cargo  was  sold  cuabertThorn- 
before    her    capture    to  great   advantage.     The    Supracargoes   at    Canton    also  had  isen!Rt^v.*™'" 
considerable  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  cargo  of  the  "  Nonsuch,"  on  account  (as  they  mTtcIi  ms? ''""^ 
reported)  of  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  opium  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  supm-arg"s'to 
on   account  of  the  "  immense  quantities  "  of  opium  brought  to  Macao  in  Portuguese  Directors  dLd 
ships  before  the  arrival  of  the  "Nonsuch  "  ;  and  eventually  sold  the  consignment  at  a  i^n* ciiL"™ ot 

"      n    r>r\  f\i-rn     t     ^^  papers  relative 

loss  of  69,973  dollars.  to  Warren  Hast- 

ings* iinpeach- 

The  Court  of  Directors  also,  on  hearing   of  the  venture,  condemned  the  e:S;port  of  indiao*fB^. 
opium  on  the  Company's  account  to  Canton  on  the  ground  that  the  import  of  the  drug  Paras.ssandse 
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Directors  to  was  prohibited  by  the  Chinese  Governinent,  and  that  it  wa,s  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
Generari"""^'  Company  to  be  engaged  in  a  clandestine  trade ;  and  prohibited  such  export  in  the 
Coancii,  dated  future.  They  held,  however,  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  scheme  for  the  sale 
App/sy'to  the'  0^  opium  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

Select  Com-  Hastings'  action  in  regard  to  this  enterprise  was  denounced  in  the  course  of  his  trial 

niitteein  1783.  ]-,y  i]^q  J^arl  of  Camarvou,  but  the  objects  with  which  the  loans  were  raised  were  shown 
iiu°tory"tthe'  ^'^^  ^^  above  suspicion,  and  he  was  unanimously  found  not  guilty  upon  the  charge;  the 
trial  of  Warren  qucstions  covering  this  and  one  other  charge  being  the  only  two  out  of  the  16  put 
Debatffs^onhe    ^o  the  adjudicating  peers,  upon  which  Hastings  was  unanimously  acquitted. 

oa  thesTidence       In  a   "  History  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  from  February  7th,   1786,   until 

the  triau?       "  ^■'^^  acquittal  on  23rd  April  1795,"  written  it  must  be  said  by   a  friend  and  admirer 

Warren  of  Hastings,  the  following  passage  occurs  in  the   course  of  a   summary  of  the  facts 

iiiistmgs.  established   by   the  managers  of   the   impeachment   in  regard   to  the   charge: — "It 

"  appeared  that  the  Board  of  Control  have  approved  a  plan  exceedingly  similar  to  this 

''  {i.e.,  the  sending  of  opium  on  the  Company's  account  to  China),  and  it  is  not  improper 

"  to  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons  declared  there  could  be  nothing  criminal 

"  in  sending  opium  to  China,  nor  was  he  at  all  ready  to  say  that  the  scheme  was  not  a 

''  very  proper  one." 

This  direct  venture  was,  however,  undoubtedly  an  exception  to   the  course  of  policy 
pursued  by  the  Bast  India  Company  in  regard  to  the  trade. 


The  dislike  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  opium  monopoly  was,  as  has  been  shown, 
manifested  in  more  than   one  communication,  and   the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in   their  9th  Report  in  1783,  expressed  themselves  unfavourable  to  the 
principle  of  a  monopoly  though  they  did  not  directly  recommend  its  abolition. 
Minute  by  Sir        j^  1785  therefore  the  subject  was  further  considered  by  Sir  John  Macpherson,  who 
s °n  as^  Gover-'^    succeeded  Hastiug.s  for  a  short  time  as  Grovernor-General.      The  question  of  providing 
"°'^'?™h  a''  i  ^^^  Company's  Supracargoes  in  China  with  funds  for  the  investment   without   draining 
1785,  and let^ter  ludia  of  specie  was  then  seriously  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Company's  Governmen't 
t-romtheGo-      in  India  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  the  reduction  of  the  tea   duties  in   England 
iinJ  Council  to   would,  it  was  thought,  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  that  article. 
i!ie  Court  of  ^he  opium  of  the  year  was  accordino'ly  offered  for  sale  on   the    understanding    that 

20th  April  j)ayment  for  it  should  be  made  at  the  Canton  Treasury  ;  and  Sir  John  Macpherson  and 
i785,inCoiiec-  \y{g  Counctl  determined,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  apply  in 
rciattvcfto^'^''  future  the  proceeds  of  the  opium  monopoly  to  the  "  exclusive  benefit  of  the  China 
Hastings  im-  trade."  With  this  object  in  view  Sir  John  Macpherson  proposed  for  consideration 
pcac  men  .        ^|jj.gg  schcmes  for  the  future  management  of  the  opium  trade. 

(1)  That  the  exclusive  right  to  the  manufacture  of  and  trade  in  opium  should 
l)e  assigned  to  an  Association  of  merchants  residing  in  Calcutta  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  on  condition  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  Benares  and  Behar 
opium  or  at  least  3,500  chests  should  be  annually  exported  from  India  for  sale 
abroad,  and  that  an  annual  payment  of  400,000  rising  to  800,000  Spanish  dollars 
should  be  made  by  the  Association  into  the  Company's  Treasury  at  Canton ;  the 
price  payable  by  the  Association  for  the  opium  to  the  East  India  Company  beino- 
fixed  at  Rs.  200  for  each  chest,  and  the  Company  agreeing  to  reimbui'se  the 
Association  in  rupees  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  for  any  excess  in  the  amount 
paid  at  Ca,nton  over  the  sum  due  for  opium  exported.  Opium  of  "  the  2nd  and 
"  3rd  sort  not  deemed  fit  for  the  export  trade"  was  to  be  left  to  the  Association 
to  dispose  of,  on  payment  at  Canton  to  the  Bast  India  Company  of  a  sum  of 
Rs.  100  per  chest. 

(2)  That  the  trade  should  be  conducted  by  the  Bast  India  Company's  servants  as  a 
monopoly  for  the  Company ;  that  part  of  the  opium  should  be  sold  to  the  Dutch 
in  Java,  and  that  for  the  sale  of  the  remainder  a  depot  should  be  established  at 
Tringana  in  the  Eastern  Islands,  whence  the  demand  in  China,  (which  was  estimated 
at  i  200  out  of  a  total  of  3,500  chests),  and  in  the  other  adjacent  islands,  mio-ht  be 
supplied  without  difficulty  ;  and  that  the  money  realised  for  the  opium  should  be 
Kent  as  a  remittance  to  Canton. 

(3)  That  a  contract  for  the  provision  of  opium  should  be  given  to  the  persons 
oif'ering  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  that  the  opium  provided  should  be  sold 
by  puldic  sale  at  Calcutta  on  condition  that  the  price  in  cash  should  be  paid  before 
a  date  specified  to  the  Supracargoes  in  China. 
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"  We  consider,"  wrote  the  Governor-G-eneral  in  Council,  "  the  further  exportation  of 
"  specie  from  these  Provinces,  as  public  credit  now  stands,  in  so  alarming  a  point  of 
*'  view,  that  we  imagine  it  would  be  more  for  your  interest  to  transfer  the  opium  Re!'.' conl.f ''"' 
"  entirely  to  the  Dutch  on  the  condition  of  their  paying  its  value  in  money  into  your  dated  nth  juij 
"  Treasury  at  Canton,  than  to  leave  it  on  its  present  uncertain  footing."  Sudifof 

Subsequently  in  July  1785,  before  receipt  of  a  reply  to  these  proposals,  Sir  John  Oocuments 
Macpherson  and  his  Council  discussed  the  measures  which  should  be  taken,   upon   the  the^trkfof 
expiration  of  Mr.  Sulivan's  contract  on  the  31st  August,  for  the  future  management  of  warren 
the  opium  revenue.  vd' vi''  No 

Three  methods  of  raising  a  revenue  were  considered  : — 

(1)  By  increasing  the  rent  (sic)  of  lands  under  poppy. 

(2)  By  laying  the  trade  open  to  all  purchasers  and  levying  an  export  duty  on  the 
opium, 

(3)  By  maintaining  the  monopoly  in  the  form  then  existing,  or  by  creating  a 
monopoly  in  favour  of  an  Association,  as  suggeste*^  in  the  Governor- General's 
Minute  of  9th  April  1785. 

The  first  measure,  though  pronounced  to  be  "  conformable  to  the  sentiments  and 
"  wishes  of  the  Court  of  Directors  "  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unsuitable 
to  the  agricultural  conditions  of  Behar  ;  that  a  fourfold  enhancement  of  rent  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  a  revenue  equal  to  the  profits  annually  derived  from  the  opium 
monopoly ;  and  that  the  Zemindars  and  Ryots  who  were  naturally  suspicious  of 
innovations,  would  not  agree  to  any  enhancement  of  rent  for  a  problematical  advantage  ; 
while  on  poppy  lands  held  rent  free  the  measure  would  necessarily  be  inoperative. 

The  second  measure  was  thought  to  be  superior  to  the  first,  though  the  risk  of 
smuggling  and  the  certainty  of  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  opium  with  a 
consequent  loss  of  its  reputation  in  the  Eastern  market,  were  held  to  be  weighty 
objections  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  third  measure,  the  Govern  or- General  strongly  defended  the  principle 
of  a  monopoly.  "  I  entertain,"  he  wrote,  "  my  share  of  the  general  prejudices  which 
"  prevail  at  home  against  every  system  that  bears  the  appearance  of  monopoly.  Much 
"  has  been  said  against  the  monopoly  of  the  opium  ;  nor  does  the  immediate  apparent 
"  ga,in  upon  it  as  a  monopoly  appear  of  magnitude  enough  as  an  inducement  to  persist 
"  in  it ;  but  the  value  of  the  commodity  to  these  provinces  is  a  difierent  consideration ; 
"  and  I  very  much  believe  that  it  never  was  and  never  can  be  secured  to  this  country 
"  on  any  footing  but  that  of  a  monopoly  of  some  kind  or  other,  such  are  the  dispositions 
"  and  habits  of  the  natives,  and  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  country." 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  monopolies  were  not  practised  under  the  old 
"  country  government ;  they  always  did  exist  in  various  degrees.  It  is  well  known 
"  that  the  Salt  OoUaries  (sic)  of  Bengal  were  actually  farmed  out  to  a  few  sub- 
'•■  stantial  merchants,  who  on  agreeing  for  the  rents  and  to  pay  a  certain  duty  at  the 
"  Custom  Houses  had  the  entire  salt  trade  in  their  own  hands;  and  the  whole 
"  opium  and  saltpetre  of  Behar  was  held  for  many  years  by  a  merchant  named  Foker 
"  ul  Toojar,  who  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  the  different  European 
"  companies  with  those  articles,  for  which  he  paid  an  annual  peishcush  or  rent  to 
"  Government. 

"  Monopolies  were  of  the  earliest  date  in  this  country,  and  a  principal  means  of  raising 
"  the  revenue  long  before  it  came  in  the  Company's  possession.  It  was  upon  the 
"  principle  of  monopolies  that  foreign  Companies  were  first  admitted  in  these  Provinces 
"  and  protected  in  particular  branches  of  trade.  The  farming  of  the  revenue  to 
"  Zamindars  and  Renters  was  a  part  of  this  system  ;  and  I  fear  that  it  will  be  found  in 
"  the  end  that  it  is  only  by  some  species  of  monopoly  that  the  opium  can  be  made  any 
"  certain  source  of  productive  revenue." 

The  Governor-General's  views  were  approved  by  the  Members  of  his  Council,  and 
subject  to  the.  possibility  of  the  adoption  by  the  Court  ,of  Directors  of  the  scheme 
suggested  for  the  creation,  of  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  an  Association  of  Calcutta 
merchants,  it  was  decided  to  retain  the  Company's  monopoly  of  the  right  of  purchase 
from  the  cultivators,  and  to  ofier  the  contract  for  the  provision  of  opium  for  the  public 
sales,  for  four  years,  to  the  person  or  persons  offering  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

The  advisability  of  providing  opium  by  agency  instead,  of  by  contract,  as  proposed 
by  Warren  Hastings  in  1775,  was  also  discussed,  but  the  contract  system  was  preferred 
as  it  was  said  to  have  worked  well  for  13  years,  and  the,  suspicion  of  favouritism  which, 
it  was  thought,  would  pertainly  attach  to  the  appointment  of  an  agent,,  was :  regarded 
as  a  strong  objection, 
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Trial  of  War- 
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Vol.  VI., 
App.  429, 


In  acknowledging  the  communications  on  the  subject  the  Court  of  Directors,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Control,  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1785, 
declared  their  opinion  that  opium  was  "  undoubtedly  a  proper  object  of  encouragement 
"  for  foreign  commerce,"  and  accepted  the  principle  that  the  proceeds  of  the  monopoly- 
should  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  China  trade ;  the  conduct  of  the  Grovernor- 
General  in  Council  in  the  several  steps  he  had  taken  to  place  the  opium  trade  "  upon  a 
"  beneficial  footing  to  the  Company "  and  to  supply  the  Supracargoes  with  specie 
"  without  draining  the  Provinces  "  was  commended  ;  and  permission  was  given  to  him 
to  adopt  any  plan  which  he  might  think  best  fitted  to  secure  the  object  in  view.  A 
preference  was  however  expressed  for  the  third  of  the  schemes  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Macpherson,  as  "  appearing  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  general  freedom  of  commerce 
than  the  other  two  ;"  and  the  second  scheme,  in  so  far  as  it  contemplated  the  direct 
supply  of  opium  to  China,  was  pronounced  open  to  objection  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  involve  the  Company  in  an  illicit  trade.  The  advantage  of  possessing  a  trading 
establishment  in  the  Eastern  Islands  whence  any  opium  that  might  be  required  by  the 
Chinese  would  find  its  way  to  China  was,  however,  favourably  commented  on. 

The  most  advantageous  terms  for  the  opium  contract  were  ofi'ered  by  Messrs.  Young 
and  Heatly,  and  the  contract  was  accordingly  granted  to  them  for  four  years  from  1785 
to  1789. 

In  1787-88,  the  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  opium  were  extended  to  the 
Zamindari  or  Province  of  Benares,  provision  being  made  in  the  first  two  years  by 
the  agency  of  P.,am  Chandar  Pandit  and  subsequently  by  public  contract. 

In  1788-89  also,  Eai'l  Cornwallis  and  his  Council  once  more  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  throwing  open  the  trade,  and  scrutinised  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
adopted  for  the  provision  of  opium.  No  important  change  of  system  was,  however, 
introduced,  and  another  four  years'  contract  was  granted  with  some  modification  of 
the  conditions  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poppy  cultivators. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  a  Consultation  of  the  29th  July  1789,  at 
which  the  Governor-General,  the  Hon.  Charles  Stuart  and  Mr.  John  Shore  were 
present,  gives  the  reasons  for  the  decision  to  retain  the  monopoly  : — "Although  upon 
"  general  principles,  the  Board  cannot  but  disapprove  all  monopolies,  especially  when 
"  in  the  hands  of  Government,  many  considerations  induce  them  to  reject  the  abolition 
"  of  the  monopoly  in  question,  of  which  the  following  is  (sic)  the  principal.  1st.  Were 
•'  the  trade  to  be  laid  open,  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  quality  of  the  opium 
"  would  soon  be  so  much  debased  as  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the  commodity  in 
"  the  Eastern  markets,  and  thereby  lessen  the  demand  for  it,  which  might  ultimately 
"  affect  the  cultivation  of  it  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue. 

"  2nd.  The  relinquishment  of  the  monopoly  would  occasion  an  immediate  defalcation 
"  on  the  resources  of  Government,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  profits  now  derived  from 
"  it ;  nor  would  this  loss  be  made  up  by  any  other  means ;  but  a  very  small  part  of  it 
"  could  be  resolved  by  imposing  an  increase  of  rent  in  the  poppy  lands  without 
'•  oppressing  the  cultivatoi's,  who  would  in  consequence  relinquish  the  cultivation 
"  altogether,  and  the  late  arrangements  made  in  the  Customs  would  render  the 
"  imposing  any  duties  on  the  exportation  of  it  less  practicable  than  heretofore. 

"  3rd.  The  opium  now  serves  as  a  remittance  to  China  to  answer  the  bills  drawn 
"  upon  Canton  for  the  provision  of  the  investment.  Were  the  trade  to  be  laid  open, 
"  it  is  probable  that  this  resource  might  in  some  measure  fail,  and  occasion  the  expor- 
"  tation  of  large  sums  in  silver  from  this  country,  already  too  much  drained  of  its 
"  circulating  specie. 

"  These  considerations  may  in  course  of  time  have  less  weight,  but  in  the  present 
"  state  of  the  Company's  affair.-^,  they  appear  to  the  Board  of  sufficient  importance  to 
"  induce  them  to  give  up  all  thought  of  relinquishing  the  monopoly,  more  especially 
"  as  they  have  little  doubt  that  by  increasing  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  cultivators, 
"  abolishing  the  cesses  imposed  upon  them  by  former  contractors,  and  defining  the 
"  rights  of  the  ryots,  and  limiting  the  authority  of  the  contract,  the  cultivation  of  the 
"  poppy  may  be  rendered  equally  advantageous  to  the  ryots  as  any  other  article  of 
'•'  produce." 

The  provision  of  opium  by  agency  instead  of  by  contract  was  also  once  more  con- 
sidered ;  but  the  greater  certainty  of  profit  under  the  contract  system,  and  the  undesira- 
biiity  of  adding  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Government  and  Government 
officers,  were  held  to  outweigh  the  advantages  that  might  be  expected  from  direct 
management,  while  the  evils  which  had  been  found  to  attend  the  provision  of  opium 
by  contract  might,  it  was  thought,  be  obviated  by  modifying  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 
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In  1793  the  office  of  Preparer  of  Public  Reports  (Superintendent  of  tte  Opium  f^l'J^^^^^gf 
Sales)  was  abolished,  and  tbe  management  of  the  opium  concern  was  transferred  from  the  SeiecT'  ° 
the  Kevenue  Department  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  Regulation  XXXII,  of  1793  was  Committee  of 
passed  embodying  the  provisions  of  the  four  years  contracts  in  Bengal  and  Behar  commo"Ds%°ii 
from  1793  to  1797,  and  containing  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  cultivators  *^^^^"^°^. 
against  coercion  by  the  contractors,  and  of  the  contractor  against  frauds  by  the  culti-  comprny,"  '* 
vators,  and  for  the  prevention  of  illicit  traffic  in  opium.  ^^^^^  i^*'' 

In  1795,  a  similar  Regulation,  Number  f XXXII.,  was  passed  for  the  Province  of     *^^*^"" 
Benares ;  and  Regulation  LIII.  was  enacted  to  prevent  illicit  trade  in  opium  in  the 
Province  of  Bengal  and  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  that  Province  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  contractor. 

In  1797,  on  the  expiration  of  the  four  years  contracts  concluded  in  1793,  orders  oftheSeiecr 
were  issued  to  discontinue  the  provision  of  opium  in  the  Province  of  Bengal  on  account  Coinmittee  of 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  produce ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  was  restricted  to  Commons  on 
Behar  and  Benares.     The  import  into  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa,  and  *?®p5*''j°5. 
Benares  of  opium  produced  in  the  territories  of  the  Nawab  Vazir  of  Oudh  or  in  any  company, 
foreign  country  was    also   formally  prohibited,   and  breach  of    the   prohibition  was  J^^'^Vrj*,? 
made  a  punishable  offence,  by  Regulation  I.  of  1797. 

The  opium  revenue  declined  considerably  during  the  latter  years  of  the  contracts.  Pifth  Report 
The  conditions  of  the  contracts  were  rendered  stringent  by  competition  ;  the  price  at  commiM^'^Tt 
which  the  crude  opium  was  to  be  purchased  from  the  cultivators  was  prescribed  ;  and  the  House  of 
the  price  at  which  Government  agreed  to  take  over  the  opium  was  fixed  so  low  as  to  ^""affafrs  of 
leave  to  the  contractors  an  insufficient  margin  of  profit.     This  led  to  deterioration  in  the  East  India 
the  quality  of  the  opium  and  to  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  price  realised  for  the  28th jui'''-'?8]2^ 
opium  at  the  public  sales.     The  contract  system  was  discredited,   and  in  1797  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  "  with  a  view  of  restoring  and  improving  this  important 
"  branch  of  the  public  revenues  "   decided  that  the  contracts  should  be  discontinued 
and  that  the  opium  should  in  future  be  provided  by  agency.     Bengal  Regulation  VI.  second  Eeport 
of  1799  was  accordingly  enacted  to  give  effect  to  this  decision.  ?f  ^^j^f ^"'f 

Cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Benares,  and  Orissa,  the  House  of 
except  on  account  of  Government,  was  prohibited  by  the  Regulation,  but  it  was  left  to  o^^™°gairs 
the  option  of  the  cultivator  to  enter  into  engagements  at  a  settled  price  or  to  decline  of  the  East 
the  cultivation  altogether.     The  Regulation  also  prescribed  rules  for  the  guidance  of  ■'■"^'^  ^°™^ 
all  persons  concerned  in  the  provision  of  opium  on  behalf  of  Government ;  for  secur-  nth  May 
nig  to  Government  all  opium  produced  in  the  four  provinces,  and  for  preventing  the  ^^^'^' 
illicit  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  illicit  importation  or  traffic  in  opium. 

This  Regulation,  which  was  subsequently  modified  by  Regulations  V.  of  1807  and  VI. 
of  1809,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Opium  Department  in  Bengal. 

In  1803,  with  the  object  of  further  safeguarding  the  revenue  derived  from  opium 
in  the  Provinces  of  Behar  and  Benares,  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the  provinces 
ceded  by  the  Nawab  Vazir  of  Oudh  was  prohibited  by  the  enactment  of  Regulation  XLI. 
of  that  year,  and  rules  were  framed  to  prevent  the  illicit  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and 
traffic  in  opium  in  the  ceded  provinces,  and  the  importation  of  opium  from  them  into 
the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Benares,  and  Orissa. 

The  measures  above  described  were  scrutinised  and  reviewed  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  afiairs  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  1808-1812. 

The  Committee  in  their  Second  Report,  submitted  in  1810,  recognised  that  the  opium  Second  Report 
trade  was  liable  to  be  affected  by  many   contingencies  such  as  "adverse  seasons  and  committerof 
"  the  state  of  the  markets  to  the  eastward,"  and  that  the  revenue  must  therefore  be  t?"^  House  of 
"considered  as  fluctuating   in  its   nature."     They  commented,   however,  favourably  the™ffaiil™ 
upon  the  advantages  of  the  agency  as  compared  with  the  contract  system,  remarking  tj^e  East  India 
that  the  "  measures   resorted   to   for  securing  the  provision  of  the  drug,   pure  and  drt"d  nth 
"  unadulterated,  had  proved  of    essential  service,"   as    the  prices   obtained  for  the  ^ay  isio. 
opium  had  risen  largely  of  late  years. 

In  their  Fifth  Report  submitted  in  1812  the  Committee  observed  that  the  "  monopoly  ^f^the^^e^ect 
"  of  the  opium  produced  from  the  culture  of  the  poppy"  was  the  third  principal  committ^erof 
branch  of  the  East  India  Company's  territorial  revenue  in  India,  and  further  that  the  c„^J^"^g  f^ 
trade  under  judicious  management  was  calculated  to  be,  and  "  had  shown  itself  to  be,  the  affairs  of 
a  very  considerable  financial  resource."  Com^any^"*^'" 

The  question  whether  the  opium  revenue  was  a  desirable  financial  resource,  or  dated  28th 
whether  it  was  open  to  serious  objection  on  moral  grounds,  does  not  seem  to  have  '^''^y  ^*^^- 
suggested  itself  for  consideration. 
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Letter  from 
the  Governor- 
General  in 
Council  to  the 
Uo'.ernmeut  of 
Bombay,  dated 
7th  Apnl  1803. 


Letter  from  the 
Government  of 
Bombay  to  the 
Governor- 
General  in 
Council. 


Letter  from 
the  Governor- 
General  in 
Council  to  the 
Government  of 
Bombay,  date  i 
30th  June 
1803. 


Letter  from 
the  Govern- 
ment of 
Bombay  to  the 
Governor- 
General  in 
Council,  dated 
2nd  Aug.  1803. 


Letter  dated 
24th  Aug. 
1803,  from  the 
Kesident  to 
the  Govern- 
ment of 
Bombay. 


Section  C. 

No  information  is  apparently  available  in  official  records  regarding  the  trade  in 
opium  from  the  West  of  India' during  the  18bli  century.  The  disturbances  which 
attended  the  establishment  of  Mahratta  dominion  in  Malwa  and  Gujarat  probably 
affected  injuriously  the  poppy  industry  in  Central  India ;  but  the  trade  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  interrupted,  and  in  1803  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  then  Governor- General. 

The  Government  of  Bombay  was  accordingly  asked  for  information  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  opium  usually  exported  from  Bombay  and  the  stations  subordinate  thereto, 
and  as  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  produced. 

The  Bombay  Government  in  reply  submitted  a  report  on  the  subject  by  the  Eeporter- 
General  on  External  Commerce,  in  which  the  quantity  of  opium  imported  into  Bombay 
and  the  stations  subordinate  thereto,  for  purpose  of  re-exportation  from  Surat  and  the 
northern  ports  of  Gujarat  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  during  the  three  years  1800-1,  1801-2, 
and  1802-3,  was  said  to  amount  to  3,700  Surat  maunds,  and  the  average  quantity 
annually  imported  to  1,233  maunds.  "  The  opium  exported  from  Bombay,"  wrote  the 
Reporter-General,  "  is  principally  produced  in  Malwa,  and  in  the  vicinity  Ougein 
■'  (Ujaiii).  That  some  small  quantity  of  inferior  quality  is  produced  in  the  northern 
"  parts  of  the  Guzrat,  and  that  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a  small  quantity  of  Turkey 
"  opium  is  imported." 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  then  addressed  the  Government  of  Bombay 
pointing  out  that  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  in  opium  from  the  western  side  of 
India  (of  which  he  was  not  before  apprised)  appeared  to  have  already  attained^  and 
the  detrimental  consequences  which  might  result  from  the  increase  or  continuance 
of  that  trade  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  monopoly  of  opium  in  Bengal,  required 
"  that  the  most  effectual  measures  should  immediately  be  adopted  for  the  prevention 
"  of  further  growth  of  that  commerce,  and  for  its  ultimate  annihilation."  The  Bombay 
Government  was  accordingly  requested  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  within 
the  territories  subject  to  its  immediate  authority,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  import  into 
Bombay,  or  the  shipment  at  British  or  foreign  ports  in  vessels  sailing  under  the  British 
flag,  of  any  opium  except  that  purchased  at  the  Company's  sales  in  Bengal,  and  to 
state  its  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the 
territories  of  the  Baroda  State  and  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  export 
of  opium  from  those  countries.  A  report  was  also  asked  for  regarding  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  trade  in  opium  from  the  West  of  India,  the  persons  concerned  in 
it,  the  price  of  the  opium,  and  the  markets  to  which  it  was  ultimately  consigned  for 
sale. 

The  intention  of  the  Government  of  India  to  request  the  Government  of  Fort 
St.  George  and  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy,  and'  to  restrict  the  trade  in  opium  within  their  jurisdiction,  was  at  the  same 
time  incidentally  mentioned. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Bombay  Government^'  directed  the  CoUectoT  of  Surat  and 
the  Resident  at  Baroda  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the  Company's 
territories  under  their  charge,  and  to  state  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  means  of 
prohibiting  poppy  cultivation  in,  and  the  export  of  opium  from,  the  territories  of  the 
Gaekwar  and  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  Resident  was  also  asked  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  opium  from  the  Company's  ports  of  DhoUerah  and  Gogho,  and  to 
write  to  the  Nawab  of  Cambay  through  the  Political  Officer  to  take  similar  precautions. 
The  Custom  Masters  at  Bombay  and  Surat  were  at  the  same  time  directed  to  only 
permit  in  future  the  export  of  Bengal  opium,  and  to  caution  vessels  sailing  under  the 
British  flag  not  to  receive  any  other  opium.  Reports  also  as  to  the  origin  of  the  trade 
and  other  particulars  were  called  for  from  the  above-named  officers  and  Mr.  Miguel  de 
Lima  de  Souza,  the  Chief  Local  Administrative  Official  in  Gogho,  &c. 

The  Resident  at  Baroda  in  compliance  with  these  orders  instituted  an  inquiry,  and 
reported  the  result  on  the  24th  August  1803  :—"  It  appears,"  he  wrote,  "from  the 
"  uniform  declarations  of  the  retailers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  that  article,  and  from 
"  the  information  of  many  respectable  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  the  Civil  Officers  of 
"  the  Gaekwar' s  Government,  that  the  poppy  is  not  planted  or  cultivated  in  Guzerat 
"  (Gujarat)  for  the  purposes  of  profit  or  exportation.     Here  and  there  a  few  seeds 


*  The   Bombay   Government   raised   no   objection   to  the  prohibition   of  cultivation  >Yithin   the   territory 
under  their  administration,  as  supposed  by  Sir  James  Lyall. 
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"  may  be   sown  in   a   private  garden,  and   the   produce   consu^ned.  by   the  family, 
"  but  this  practice  is  extremely  rare.     All  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  ai)plied  for 
"  informtion  agree  that  Malwa  is  the  country  where  the  poppy  is    cultivated  and 
"  whence   whatever    quantities   brought   to    market   in  Guzerat  are  imported.     The 
"  chief  ports  of  exportation  are  Cambay,  Ja:abooseer,  Broach  and  Surat.     The  era 
"  of    cultivation,    of   this   article   in    Malwa   appears   very   remote,    and   to    owe   its 
"  origin,  like  the  cotton  of  this    country,  to  a  climate  and  soil   favoTirable   to    the 
"  growth   cf   ihe   plant.     .     .     .     The   disturbed    state    of    Malwa  has    caused   the 
"  cultivation   of   opium    to    decline,    and    consequently   the  exportation   is  less  than 
■"«  formerly.     The   means   of   exporting   this    drug  are  so    easy  that  it  will  be  very 
"  difficult  to  prevea^t  by  any  prohibitory  regulations.     It  is  carried  away  in  small 
'•■  vessels  that  can  approach  any  part  of  the  coast,  and  were  they  excluded  from  the 
"  greater  ports,  the  motive  of  smuggling  is  so  strong  that  they  would  discover  other 
"  channels.     A  great  quantity  of  opium  is  imported  into  Kathiawar  with  a  view  to 
"  exportajtion  principally  to  Arabia  and  f  ersia.    This  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  course 
"  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  exports  from  other  places.'   The  rest  find  their 
"  way  to  Bombay  and  the  ports  of  the  Konkan,  from  which  the  opium  is  distributed 
"  into  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula.     None  of  the  emporia  that  I  hav6  mentioned  are 
"  within  the  jurisdiction  of  .the  Gaekwar  Government,  and  such  is  the   universal  and 
"  strong  passion  for  this  deletrious  manufacture  that  ajiy  attempt  ta  csduce  its  con- 
"  sumption  in  Cxuzerat  would  produce  the  greatest  dissatisfaction.     It  is  probably  an 
"  apprehension  of  this  kind  that  has  induced  the  Administration  to  levy  comparatively 
"  light  dues  on  the  home  consumption  of  opium,  while  the  petty  States  througlx  whose 
"  territories  it  passes  from  Malwa,  not  being  restrained  by  this  consideration,  impose 
"  heavy  transit  Customs." 

Numerous  persons  in  Guzerat  (Gujarat)  were  said  to  be  concerned  in  the  trade,  and 
dealers  were  reported  to  "  run  considerable  risks  in  smuggling  the  commodity  "  to  evade 
the  heavy  transit  duties  imposed  upon  it  when  on  its  way  from  Malwa  to  that  Province. 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  the  Resident  forwarded  extracts  of  letters,  which  he 
had  received,  from  the  Nawab  of  Cambay,  the  Managers  of  the  port  of 'iDhoUerah  and 
the  Agents  of  the  Company'^  districts  under  his  charge  at  Dholka  andMopndeh. 

The  Managers  of  Dhollerah  reported  that  no  opium  had  been  exported  from  that  port 
since  the  British  flag  had  been  there  hoisted  ;  and  the  Agents  of  the  Company's  districts 
reported  that  no  poppy  was  there  cultivated,  and  that  the  opium  sold  was  broiight 
from.' Malwa.  '' 

The  reply  from  the  Nawab  was  laconic  : — "  No  opium,"  he  wrote,  '*  grows  in  this 
"  country.  In  Malwa  it  is  cultivated,  and  comes  thence  into  Cambay  and  Eathiawar, 
"  where  its  use  is  much  indulged  in.  A  very  little  is  bought  and  brought  here,  and  it 
"  would  avail  little  to  forbid  its  ingress." 

The  Collector  of  Surat  reported  on  26th  September  1803,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  had  been  strictly  prohibited  throughout  his  Colleotorship,  and  that  from  the 
best  information  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  it  did  not  appear  that  any  opium  was 
produced  in  the  countries  subject  to  the  Gaekwar  State.  "From  the  information  of 
"  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  merchants  of  this  city,"  wrote  the  Collector,  "  as  well 
"  as  from  the  Custom  House  records,  which  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  consult  as 
"  forming  the  only  clue  by  which  authentic  intelligence  could  be  deducible,  it-appears 
"  that  opium  has  been  an  article  of  traffic  ever  since  Surat  has  been  a  place  of  trade 
"  from  time  immemorial."  - 

The  replies  fl'om  the  Custom  Masters  at  Surat  and  Bombay,  dated  27th  August  1803 
and  22nd  November  1803,  were  also  full  and  interesting.  "  The  merchants  of  Surat," 
wrote  the  former,  "  have  traded  in  opium  ever  since-  it  became  a  place  of  trade,  and 
"  from  the  information  of  some  of  the  oldest  traders  they  believe  it  has  not  increased 
"  or  decreased  in  any  considerable  degree  until  within  the  last  18  or  20  years,  when  it 
"  increased  a  little  owing,  it  appears,,  to  a  greater  number  of  strangers  repairing  hence 
"  for  Malwa  opium  from  Bhaunagar,  Diu,/Cutch,  Malabar,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  tj:je 
"  Malay  Coast,  and  China.  .  .  .,,  The  persons  concerned  in  this  trade  are  Hindoos 
"  of  various  sorts,  Muhammadans,  and  a  few  Jews — in  all  300  to  400  persons."  Two 
kiiids  of  opium  were-said  to  be  imported,  one  from  Malwa,  and  the  other,  which  was 
the  produce  bf  ¥pper  Egypt,  from  the  ports  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  the  price  of  the  Malwa 
opium  on  re-export  from  Surat  being  5^  rupees  per  seer,  and  of  the  Egyptian  7J  to  8;^. 
Malwa  opium  was,  according  to  the  Custom  Master,  consigned  to  Malabar  and  other 
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places  in  India,  the  Malay  Coast,  and  China,  while  the  Egyptian  opium  was  re-exported 
to  Multan  (in  the  Punjab)  and  no  other  country. 

The  Bombay  Custom  Master  reported  that  opium  was  produced  in  Malwa,  Ujain 
being  "  the  grand  mart  for  all  the  opium  produced  in  the  different  districts,"  where  it 
was  "  purchased  by  all  descriptions  of  merchants,  with  the  only  exception  of 
Mussalmen."  The  quantity  of  opium  annually  brought  to  Ujain  he  estimated  at  15  lakhs 
of  rupees,  of  which  5  lakhs  were  exported  to  Hownabad  (sic)  in  the  Bounsella's 
(Bhonsla)  country,  about  3  lakhs  to  Poona,  and  one  to  two  lakhs  to  Bombay,  the 
remainder  being  distributed  over  the  adjacent  country  and  Gujarat  for  internal 
consumption  and  for  exportation.  "  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  trade  in  opium," 
wrote  the  Custom  Master,  "no  certain  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Native 
"  merchants,  other  than  that  it  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  it  has  existed  for 
"  centuries  back." 

The  conditions  under  which  the  cultivation  was  carried  on  in  Malwa  were  thus 
described :  "  From  the  best  information  procurable,  I  do  not  find  that  in  the  Ougein 
"  and  surrounding  districts  the  opium  manufacture  has  ever  become  an  object  of 
"  attention  to  the  Government  of  those  Parganahs,  but  that  is  indiscriminately  subject 
"  to  the  same  taxes  and  duties  as  all  other  produce,  and  the  trade  equally  open  and 
"  free  to  all.  That  there  exists  no  sorl,  of  monopoly  of  farming  thereof  in  any  form, 
"  or  in  regard  to  any  quantity  ;  that  the  cultivators  of  the  land  produce  as  much  as 
"  they  think  proper,  and  generally  all  bring  it  for  first  sale  to  Ougein." 

Mr.  de  Souza's  reply  was  rather  vague,  but  the  information,  which  he  collected,  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  opium  was  produced  in  Malwa,  and  consumed  all  over  Gujarat 
and  other  countries,  about  1,500  or  2,000  Surat  maunds  being  brought  to  Bombay. 

The  prohibition  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  throughout  the  Company's  territory 
was  followed  by  the  enactment  of  provisions  in  Bombay  Regulation  I.  of  1805,  by 
which  the  export  of  opium  from  Bombay  to  China  was  forbidden,  and  only  Bengal 
opium  was  permitted  to  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  Bombay  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  opium,  and  a  fine  of  treble  its  value. 

Some  action  also  appears  to  have  been  taken  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Gaekwar, 
with  whom  the  British  Government  was  at  that  time  in  close  political  relations,  to 
suppress  poppy  cultivation  in  Baroda  and  other  Native  States  in  Gujarat. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  however,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  9th  April  1805,  expressed 
themselves  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  suppression  of  the  trade  in  opium.  "  Considering," 
they  wrote,  "  the  drug  as  an  article  of  almost  universal  consumption,  the  prohibiting 
"  altogether  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  within  the  territory  under  the  immediate 
"  authority  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  appears  to  be  a  measure  of  severity,  and 
"  calculated  likewise  to  render  Government  extremely  unpopular,  particularly  in 
"  Guzerat  (Gujarat),  in  which  Province  it  appears  that  the  poppy  is  not  planted  or 
"  cultivated  for  the  purposes  of  profit  or  exportation,  but  for  the  consumption  of 
"  families."  The  policy  of  attempting  to  "  at  once  annihilate  "  a  trade  which  was 
said  to  have  existed  for  centuries  past  was  also  regarded  as  questionable. 

In  forwarding  an  extract  from  this  letter  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  the  Hon. 
the  Vice-President  in  Council,  Sir  George  Barlow,  in  a  letter  dated  17th  October  1805, 
expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  permit  the  cultivation  of  opium 
in  Gujarat  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Province,  as  the  quantity  of  opium 
there  produced  was  reported  to  be  inconsiderable,  and  to  be  intended  "  solely  for  the 
"  use  of  the  inhabitants  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  exportation;"  and  requested 
"  that  this  part  of  the  subject "  might  be  reconsidered. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  Baroda  therefore  was  not  interfered  with,  but  the 
prohibition  in  British  territory  was  maintained,  and  the  policy  of  suppressing  as  far  as 
possible  the  cultivation  in  other  States,  and  of  restricting  the  traffic  in  opium  to  the 
Portuguese  Ports  of  Diu  and  Daman,  by  prevailing  on  the  Native  Princes  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  opium  from  their  ports,  and  to  establish  duties  on  the  transit  of  the  druo- 
by  land,  appears  to  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view. 

Aitchison'8  In  pursuauce  of  this  policy  the  chiefs  of  the  Mahi  Kantha  Political  Agency  were 

Treaties,^voi^  required  to  prevent  opium  smuggling  through  their  territories,  by  Article  XIII.  of  a 
Security  Bond  taken  from  them  in  the  year  1812  ;  and  the  export  for  sale  of  opium 
from  the  Gaekwar's  districts  to  seaports  or  other  territories  was  prohibited  by  the 
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Gaekwar's  Clovernment  under  an  arrangement  made  in  1817.      In  1818  also,  a  duty  Proceedings  of 
of  12  rupees  per  Surat  ser  was  imposed  by  order  of  the  Gaekwar's  Grovernment  on  ^enfof  India 
the  sale  and  transport  of  opium  within  the  territory  of  the  State.  in  the  Financial 

Department, 

The   Marquis    Wellesley,  moreover,  aided  doubtless  by  the   course  of    events  in  February  im. 
Europe,  succeeded  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  in  efPecting  an  arrangement  with  ^^^"^^"^  . 
the  Portuguese  Viceroy  at  Goa,  under  which  the  export  of  opium  from  Portuguese  Envoy VgpI, 
ports  was  temporarily  prohibited;  but  the  understanding  thus  arrived  at  was  df  short  to  the  Govern- 
duration.     In  1815  Major   Schuyler,   the   Envoy   at   Goa,   reported  to  the  Bombay  Bombay,  dated 
Government  that  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  of  the  time  was  rumoured  to  have  declared  **  ^^10,5* 
the  arrangement  made  by  his  predecessor  unjust  and  ruinous  to  the  revenue  of  his  andTparagraph 
Sovereign  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast,  and  that  he  fro°*the"court 
(the  Viceroy)  had  given  a  small  brig  of  war  to  a  certain  Major  Antonio  Periera  to  enable  omrectors  to 
him  to  transport  69  chests  of  opium,  brought  from  Daman  from  Goa,  to  Macao  for  the  *^^  Governor- 
China  market.     On  receipt  of  this  report  the  Company's  Collectors  and  Custom  Masters  council,  dated 
were  directed  by  the  Bombay  Government  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  passage  of  ^**  ^'*"-  ^^^^• 
opium  from  Malwa  through  the  Company's  territories.      In  January  1817   also,  the  pf""gedings 
Governor- General  in  Council  a^ddressed  the  Court  of  Directors,  representing  the  injury  of  theGovem- 
which  the  opium  revenue  was  likely  to  sustain  from  the  trade  in  opium  between  Goa  Bombay,  dated 
and   other  ports  in  India,    not  subject   to    British  jurisdiction,   and  the  Portuguese  22ndMaV 
settlement  of  Macao,  and  suggesting  that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  between  ^®^^' 
the    Governments    of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  for  prohibition  of  the  import  by 
Portuguese  subjects   into   Macao   of   all   opium   except   Bengal  opium,   and  for  the 
imposition  of  such  a  duty  on  Malwa  or  Turkey  opium,  when  imported  by  foreigners, 
t'Bntamount  to  prohibition. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  however,  thought  it  is  so  improbable  that  the  Portuguese  Letter  from 
Government  would  accede  to  such  an  arrangement,  that  thev  deemed  it  "unnecessary  the  Court  of 

o  ^  »'  ^  y     T}ir6Ctors  to 

"  to    submit  the   proposal  to  His  Majesty's  Government."     In  communicating  this  the  Governor- 
decision,  however,  the  Directors  expressed  a  hope  that  the  superiority  in  quality  of  Qo°„g^}|„ 
the  Bengal  opium  over  that  manufactured  in  other  partsj  of  India  would  insure  to  it  Bengal, dated 
a  preference  in  the  foreign  market,   if  the  superiority  were  not  more  than  counter-  fj ^^p^fy^J^ 
balanced  by  the  difference  in  price.     "  Should,"  they  wrote,  "a  reduction  in  the  price  theSrdReport 
"  of  Bengal  opium  become  necessary,  the  expediency  of  proportionately  increasing  the  committtrof 
"  annual  provision  will  naturally  engage  your  attention.     We  know  of  no  practicable  the  House  of 
"  way  of  guarding  against  the  evil  you  apprehend,  except  by  supplying  the  markets,  ^"""aff^irj  °f 
"  at  a  moderate  price,  with  a  better  article  than  can  be  procured  from  different  quarters  the  East  India 
"  and  through  other  channels."  datTmi> 

Oct.  1831. 

From  1815,  therefore,  Malwa  opium  began  to  compete  seriously  with  Bengal  opium  Letter  from  the 
in  the  Eastern  market,  and  a  decline  in  the  opium  revenue  from  1814-15  to  1817-18  S^^toratothe 
was  ascribed  to  the  competition  of  Malwa,  Turkish,  and  smuggled  Bengal  opium.  GeneSun 

Council  in 
Bengal,  dated 
30th  Jan.  1822,  in 

App.  IV.  to  the 

Beport  of  the 
Select  Com- 
mittee, dated 
nth  Oct.  1831. 

In  the  Bengal  Presidency,  in  the  meantime,  the  prohibition  of  poppy  cultivation  in  Letter  from  the 
the  province  of  Bengal  was  found  to  have  been  ineffectual ;  smuggling  from  Behar  on  PP^'^J^j^^a^^f^.^ 
an  extensive  scale  was  officially  reported ;  and  the  existence  of  a  strong  demand  for  2istNov'.  1814, 
opium  for  local  consumption  within  the  Presidency   was  forced  upon  the  notice  of  p^g^^^^g'^f'" 

Government.  letter  from  the 

The    policy,    therefore,    which   had    been    inaugurated    by     \^''arren    Hastings,    of  ^^^^J^'t^^^^t^^t^ 
regarding    opium   merely    as    an  article    of   foreign  commerce  was   abandoned,   and  &overnor- 
opium  was  included  with  spirituous  liquors  and  intoxicating  hemp  drugs  as  an  article  couucn,'dated 
of  the  Provincial  excise.  24th  Oct.  1817 

Eegulation  X.  of  1813,  which  consolidated  the  rules  at  the  time  in  force  res])ecting  i^^PPi^^p^;^ 
the  manufacture  and   sale    of    spirituous   liquors    and   intoxicating  drugs,  authorised  of  the  Select 
the  retail  sale  of    opium  under  license,  on  payment  of  a  daily  tax  to   Government.  ^°'^™;\\'^' 
The  retail  sale  was,  however,  to  be  confined  to   one  or  two  of  the  principal  towns  Oct.  i83i. 
in   each  district,  and  Collectors    were  enjoined  to  "  discourage  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  means,  the  sale  and  consumption  of  the  drug  except  for  medicinal  purposes."  g^^^.^_^  ^^,^^^ 
The  quantity  of   opium   required   for   internal    consumption    was  to  be  supplied  at  clause  (31  of  ' 
10  rupees   per   ser   by   the  Opium   Department,   and   the   price   realised   was    to   be  the  Regulation, 
credited  to  the  Department. 

These  measures  were  followed   by  an   attempt,   in   1815,  to  Collect,  through  the 
Commercial  Resident  of  Kangpore,  the  produce  of  the  poppy  illicitly  cultivated  in 
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the  Bengal  districts  of  Rangpore  and  Dinagepore,  but,  although  the  area  under  poppy- 
was  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  10,000  bigahs,  the  Resident  was  only  able  to  procure 
30  maunds  of  opium  at  a  comparatively  high  cost. 

An  Opium  Agency  was  accordingly  established  at  Rangpore  for  the  provision  of 
opium  for  internal  sale  and  consumption  in  the  Presidency  by  Regulation  XIII. 
of  1816  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  Behar  and  Benares  Agencies  was  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  the  export  trade.  By  this  Regulation  the  retail  sale  of  opium  in  the  interior 
was  formally  declared  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Abkari  revenue,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  sale  was  vested  in  the  Board  of  Revenue,  under  rules  similar  to  those  established 
for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  and  hemp  drugs. 

Shops  for  the  sale  of  excise  opium  were  established  by  Government,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Regulation,  at  the  places  "  deemed  most  convenient  for 
"  supplying  the  wants  of  the  community  ;  "  and  Collectors  were  also  authorised  in  certain 
cases  to  permit  individuals  to  establish  shops  in  specified  localities  and  sell  excise 
opium  under  regular  licenses  and  on  payment  of  a  daily  tax,  which  was  to  be  fixed  as 
high  as  possible  "  without  risk  of  giving  rise  to  the  illicit  manufacture  and  sale  of 
opium." 

The  Opium  Department  was,  however,  continued  as  before  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  to  improve  the  administration  in  respect  to  the 
provision  of  the  drug,  the  number  of  European  officers  in  the  Department  was 
increased,  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  intended  to  prevent  the  illicit  manufacture  and 
sale  of  opium  were  made  more  stringent.  The  provisions  of  Regulation  YI.  of  1799, 
which  governed  the  dealings  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  with  the  cultivators, 
were,  however,  maintained  with  little  material  alteration. 

Letter  from  the  The  principles,  upon  which  the  supervision  of  the  arrangements  for  the  internal 
GeneraHn        ^^^®  °^  opium  should  be  couducted,  were  thus  laid  down  : — 

Council  in  "  The  Board  has  also  been  informed  that  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the,  officers 

Couft'or*'"'  employed  in  managing  the  retail  sale  of  the  opium,  should  clearly  define  that 

Directors.dated  the   object   of   Government   in   interfering  in   the   traffic   was  m.ore  with  a  view 

fnApIp^'i'v*'*''  *^  control  the  use  of  an  article,  which  is  so  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  people, 

to  the  Report  and  to  the  interests  of  society  in  general,  than  with  a  desire  of  increasing  the 

Committer'  rcvenuc  by  an  extensive  sale  ot  it  ;    and  that  the  superior  means  which  Govern- 

(lated  nth'  mont  will  in  future  possess  of  regulating  and  restricting  the  retail  sale  of  opium, 

*^''^*'  '^^''  when  conducted  under  the  immediate   superintendence  of  its  own  officers  will, 

it  is  hoped,  not  only  prevent  illicit  traffic   in   the   article   which  now  notoriously 

exists,  but  gradually  reduce  the  excessive  use  of  the  drug,  which  is  now  known  to 

prevail,  the  object  of   course  being  to  confine   the  consumption  of  it  to  medicinal 

purposes." 

Letter  from  the  ^Jjq  Court  of  Directors,  in  conveying  their  sanction  to  "  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
Directors  to  the  "  purpose  of  Supplying  from  the  Government  Stores  a  quantity  of  opium  for  the 
Governor  «'  internal  consumption  of   the  country,"   desired   it  to   be  distinctly  understood  that 

in  Council        sauction  was  given  to  the  measures,  "  not  with  a  view  to  the  revenue  which  they  may 
Bengal,  dat^ta    a  yield,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  will  tend  to  restrain  the  use  of  this  pernicious  drug  ; 
inApp.  iv'to'  "  and  that  the  regulations  for  the  internal  sale  of  it  will  be  so  framed  ;is  to  prevent  its 
^h^s'i^"'"*     "  introduction  into  districts  v/here  it  is  not  used,  and  to  limit  its  consumption  in  other 
Committee,        "  placcs  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary." 
dated  nth  Oct.       rj\^Q  establishment  of   the   Rangpore  Agency  was  approved,  as  the  Directors  con- 
sidered it  a  fair  object  "  to  substitute  an  allowed,  instead  of  an  illegal,  proceeding ;  to 
"  restrain  an  evil  which    cannot  be   suppressed  ;  to  place  under  regulation  a  habit  of 
"  indulgence  from  which  the  people  cannot  be  wholly  weaned,  and  to  employ  taxa- 
"  tion  less  as  an  instrument  of  raising  the  revenue  than  as    a  preservative  of  the 
"  health  and  morals  of  the  community." 

After  some  practical  directions  as  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  and  packing  Bengal 
opium  in  such  a  way  as  would  prevent  it  from  being  passed  off  in  India  and  other 
countries  as  Behar  or  Benares  opium,  the  Court  of  Directors  concluded  their  letter 
with  a  second,  and  more  explicit,  declaration  of  their  policy  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
opium:  — 

"  After  all,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  our  wish  not  to  encourage  the  consumption 
of  opium,  but  rather  to  lessen  the  use,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  abuse  of  the 
drug ;  and  for  this  end,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  to  make  the  price  to  the 
public,  both  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  dominions  as  high  as  possible,  having  due 
regard  to  the  effects  of  illicit  trade  in  our  own  dominions,  and  of  competition  in  foreign 
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places,  from  opium  produced  in  other  countries.     "Were  it  possible  to  prevent  the  use 

of  the  drug  altogether,  except  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  medicine,  we  would  gladly 

do  it  in  compassion  to  mankind  ;  but  this  being  absolutely  impracticable  we  can  only 

endeavour  to  regulate  and  pallia,te  an  evil  which  cannot  be  eradicated." 

It  is  clear  from  these  despatches  that  the  policy  of  treating  opium  as  an  article  of 

excise  was  adopted,  mainly  with  the  view  of  restricting  consumption  and  of  securing  more 

complete   control  over   the  internal  traffic  in  the  drug,  the  revenue  that  might  be 

obtained  from  a  tax  on  its  use  being  regarded  as  a  secondary  consideration. 

In  1814  the  Bast  India  Company's  monopoly  in  the  Indian  trade  was  withdrawn  I'^tter from 

by  the  Statute  53rd   George  III.,  chapter  155  ;  and  in  1815-10  Turkish  opium  was  GeneraUn 

imported  by  merchants   unconnected  with  the  Company  into  both  the  Bengal  and  Council  to  the 

Bombay  Presidencies.    '  In  Bengal  legal  proceedings  were  contemplated,  though  they  nSorldated 

were  not  actually  taken;  and  in  Bombay  the  importers,  Messrs.  Forbes  &  Co.,  were  iitiiOct.'i8i6. 

prosecuted  for  an  infringement  of  the  rules  contained  in  Regulation  1  of  1805.     The  the^KeporTof* 

prosecution,  however,  failed,  the   Recorder  holding  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of  t^e select com- 

import  contained  in  the  Regulation  was   invalid  under  the  provisions  of   the  Statute  nVoct^issi. 
throwing  open  the  trade  to  and  from  India  to  the  public. 

The  reservation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  which  was  maintained  by  the  -Letter  from  the 
Statute  in  question,  enabled  the  Company  to  prevent  vessels  sailing  under  the  British  GelemUn 
flag  from  carrying  any  opium  to  China,  except  that  sold  at  the  Company's  public  sales  ;  Council  in 
and,  in  order  to  secure  the  exclusive  trade  in  opium  in  India,  a  duty  of  24  rupees  per  couft  of"  *'''' 
seer  was  iiaposed  on  all  opium,  other  than  that  produced  in  Bengal,  imported  into  Direotors,aated 
the  territories  immediately   dependent  on   the  Presidency    of   Fort  William,   and  of  li^Oot'isis. 
12  rupees  per  Surat  ser  on   such  opium  imported  into  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  by 
Bengal  Regulation  XVI.  of  1817,  and  Bombay  Regulation  I.  of  1818. 

In  submitting  for  approval  to  the  Court  of  Directors  a  draft  of  the  above  Bombay  Re-  Letter  from  the 
gulation  in  1816,  the  Bombay  Grovernment  was  compelled  to  recommend  the  exemption  BomW^fo'the 
of  Gujarat  from  the  provisions  permitting  the  import  and  consumption  of  Bengal  opium  Court  of 
only  on  account  of  the  extensive  consumption  of  opium  which  existed  in  that  Province.   luhDeo.'isie. 
"  Your  Honourable  Committee  are  aware,"  wrote  the  Governor  in  Council,  "  that  from 
"  the  high  price  at  which  opium  is  sold  at  the  public  sales  in  Calcutta,  the  purchasers 
"  cannot  afford  to  bring  it  round  to  this  side  of  India,  and  our  territories  to  the  south- 
"  ward  have  therefore  been  supplied  with  that  article  from  Malwa.     As  your  subjects 
•'  in  Gujarat  indulge  in  opium  so  as  to  render  it  quite  a  necessary  of  life,  and  as  no 
"  supply  of  the  article  can  be  expected  from  Bengal,  we  must  still  admit  of  opium,  the 
"  produce  of  Malwa,  finding  its  way  into  Gujarat,  which  may  be  done  by  an  Order  in 
"  Council,  authorising  the  Collectors  to  waive  the  strict  operation  of  the  Regulation  in 
"  favour  of  that  description    of  opium,  without  providing  for  any  exception  in  its 
"  favour  in  the  proposed  enactment." 

The  exemption  of  opium  imported  into  Gujarat  from  duty  was  not,  however,  long  Letter  from  the 
maintained,  as  it  was  found  to   lead  to  the  illicit  export  of  opium,  and  in  1820  the  Government  of 
Government    of    Bombay   decided   to  discontinue  it,  and  to  supply    opium  itself  to  Bombay  to  the 
licensed  vendors  for  retail  in  the  Company's  territory  in  Gujarat  in   accordance  with  ^B^oda!  ^^^ 
the  provisions  of    Regulation  VII.  of  1817,  a  Regulation  for  licensing  the  sale   of  No.  josi,  dated 
tobacco,  ganja,  and  snuff,  and  preventing  their  clandestine  importation.     The  object  in  m  the  pro- 
view,  as  explained  to  His  Highness  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  was  "to  retail  opium  at  ceedingsof 
"  rates  that  would  check  the  inordinate  use  of  it,  and  yet,  besides  a  profit  to  the  retailer,  meut  of  India 
"  be  within  the  reach  of  those  who  may  be  accustomed  to  indulge  in  opium  and  at  m  the  Financial 
"  the  same  time  yield  a  revenue."  No!'22'or ' 

_  February  1878 

In  1819  it  was  found  desirable  to  modify  the  constitution  of  the  Boards  entrusted  Bengal  Regu-* 
with  the  supervision  of  the  revenues  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  unite  under  one  lationNo.  iv. 
authority  the  control  of  the  Departments  of  Customs,  Salt,  and  Opium.  A  new  Board 
was  accordingly  constituted  by  Regulation  IV.  of  1819,  entitled  the  Board  of  Revenue 
in  the  Customs,  Salt,  and  Opium  Departments,  and  the  "  powers,  duties,  and  authority  " 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Opium  Department  were  vested  in  the  new 
Board. 

Pur  9of  letlcr 

The  measures  taken  to  exclude  Turkey  opium  from  India,  and  prevent  vessels  under  2^^*^^^^^'!^°^ 
the  British  flag  from  trading  Avith  China  in  opium  other  than  that  sold  at  the  Calcutta  g°™™f[^ 
sales,   appear  to  have  been  successful,  but  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  a  trade  in  such  councn,  dated 

°  )        Xr  '.  .  J..  f    c         ■  1-  -,      f  lOth  May  1816,  m 

opium  With  the  Eastern  Isles   and  China   m    the    ships    ot  foreign   nations  and  from  |PPortVth** 
foreign   ports ;    and   the   establishment   of  '  British   supremacy    in   Malwa,    and   the  ^S^'^S'o"*^' 
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pacification  of  the  country  consequent  on  the  termination  of  the  Pindari  war,    led 
naturally  to  a  large  increase  in  the  out  turn  and  export  of  the  Malwa  drug. 

In  1818,  therefore,  the  Government  of  India  consulted  the  Bombay  Government 
as  to  the  best  method  of  checking  the  exportation  of  Malwa  opium  from  the 
Portuguese  ports  of  Diu  and  Daman.  In  reply  the  Bombay  Government  suggested  that 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  for  the  purpose  of  export  should  be  prohibited  in  Malwa ;  or, 
if  this  were  thought  impracticable,  that  cultivation  which  had  been  prohibited  in 
Gujarat  in  1803  should  be  once  more  permitted,  so  that  Gujarat  opium  might  compete 
with  the  Malwa  drug  in  the  Eastern  markets. 

In  1819  the  Government  of  India  discussed  the  subject  in  a  Resolution.  The 
competition  of  Turkey  opium  in  the  Chinese  markets  was  not  thought  to  be  serious, 
provided  that  the  price  of  Bengal  opium  were  not  kept  too  high,  but  the  demand  for 
Malwa  opium  in  China  made,  it  Avas  considered,  the  maintenance  of  the  high  prices  up 
to  that  time  obtained  for  Bengal  opium  an  impossibility.  A  project  therefore  was  formu- 
lated for  securing  the  entire  control  of  the  China  market,  by  obtaining  in  JiTalwa  a  supply 
of  opium  that  Avould  sufl&ce,  with  the  opium  already  produced  in  Bengal,  to  meet  the 
total  demand.  The  Bengal  supply  was  calculated  as  4,000  chests,  and  the  demand  was 
estimated  at  8,100  chests,  and  the  objects  in  view  were  firstly  to  obtain  a  supply  of  4,000 
chests  from  JMalwa,  and  secondly  to  prevent  by  restrictive  measures  the  production  of 
any  quantity  of  opium  in  excess  of  that  supply.  Objections  to  the  scheme  as  an 
improper  interference  with  the  affairs  of  Native  States,  and  the  course  of  trade,  and 
HS  being  likely  to  render  our  Government  unpopular,  were  recognised,  and  it  was 
left,  to  the  Bombay  Government  to  propose  measures  which  would  obviate  these 
objections. 

Eventually  the  idea  of  restricting  the  quantity  of  opium  produced  in  Malwa  was 
temporarily  relinquished,  and  a  scheme  for  the  purchase  there  of  the  amount  of  opium 
required  without  interference  with  the  production  was  adopted  ;  and  the  opium  thus 
obtained  was  sold  partly  at  Calcutta,  and  partly  at  Bombay,  by  the  Government  upon 
principles  similar  to  those  which  regulated  the  Bengal  sales,  the  first  sales  at  Bombay 
under  this  system  being  in  the  year  1820-21. 

At  the  same  time  Bombay  Government  Regulation  1,  of  1818,  was  followed  by 
Regulation  11,  of  1820,  a  Regulation  for  explaining  Regulation  1,  of  1818,  and  for  the 
more  effectually  preventing  the  clandestine  importation  of  opium  into  any  port  or 
place  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  territories  dependent  on  the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  and 
the  policy  of  restricting  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the  Native  States  of  Gujarat, 
and  the  transit  of  opium  through  these  States  to  the  ports  on  the  west  coast  was 
vigorously  prosecuted. 

In  Baroda  the  Gaekwar  Avas  informed  in  July  1820  of  the  decision,  Avhich  had 
been  arrived  at,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  opium  into  British  Gujarat,  except 
on  payment  of  the  duty  prescribed  in  Bombay  Regulation  I.  of  1818,  and  to 
supply  opium  for  sale  by  licensed  vendors  for  local  consumption,  and  was  invited  to 
adopt  similar  measures  withiu  the  territory  of  his  State.  Negotiations  followed; 
the  GaekAvar  accepted  the  policy  of  Government  with  certain  stipulations,  and  these 
stipulations  received  the  assent  of  the  Government  of  Bombay  on  October  17th,  1820. 
By  this  Convention  the  British  Government  agreed  to  make  no  objection  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of  opium  in  the  Baroda  State  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  provide  for  local  consumption,  and  the  Gaekwar  undertook  to  purchase  the 
local  produce,  and  to  supply  opium  to  the  merchants  and  subjects  of  the  State.  Anv 
opium  required  for  this  purpose  in  addition  to  the  local  produce  Avas  to  be  obtained 
from  the  warehouses  of  the  British  Government  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  State, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  deficiency  of  supply  in  the  warehouses  of  the  two  Governments 
the  import  of  opium  free  of  duty  from  Malwa  was  to  be  permitted.  The  sale  price 
of  opium  also  in  Baroda  was  to  be  assimilated  to  the  price  in  British  territory. 

In  Kathiawar,  on  the  assumption  by  the  British  Government  of  supreme  authority 
in  the  same  year,  the  transit  of  opium  not  covered  by  a  pass  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  prohibited,  and  the  Chiefs  engaged  to  procure  all  opium  required  for 
consumption  in  their  respective  talukas  from  a  store  maintained  by  the  British 
Government,  to  regulate  the  retail  sale,  and  to  treat  as  contraband  all  opium  not  so 
procured  which  might  be  found  in  their  territories. 

In  1822  the  Diwan  of  Palanpur  and  Deesa,  and  a  number  of  petty  Chiefs  in  the 
Palanpur  Political  Agency  and  the  Chief  of  Danta,  now  under  the  Mahi  Kantha 
Agency,  entered   into  erigagements  to  prevent  the  passage  of  opium  through  their 
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territories.     The  Chiefs  of  the  Mahi  Kantha  were,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  under 
an  obligation  to  prevent  opium  smuggling  tbrough  their  territories  as  early  as  1812,  Aitchison's 
and  in   1821   seven   of  the   Chiefs   further   bound  themselves   to  allow  no   trade  in  y''^^vi' 
opium  except  that  regulated  by  the  orders  of  the  British  Glovernment.     The  Chiefs  pp"  see  and 
and  inhabitants  of  a  number  of  villages  in  the  Megraj  Taluka  also  bound  themselves  ^®^* 
about  the  same  time  to  attend  to  the  regulations  of  Government  regarding  opium  in 
every  respect. 

In  the  Rewa  Kantha  the  Chief  of  Balasinore  agreed  in  1820  to  regulate  the  import  Aitchison's 
of  opium  into  his  territory  in  accordance  with  Bombay  Regulations  1  of  1818  and  11  vTvi.', 
of  1820,  to  procure  opium  for  internal  consumption  from  a  depot  prescribed  by  the  pp-  411/412, 
British  Government,  and  to  regulate  the  retail  sale  of  it  in  accordance  with  the  rules  '""  "^"^  ^^'^' 
in  force  in  British  territory.     In  1822  the  Raja  of  Ohota  Udaipur  agreed  to  prevent 
the  smuggling  of  opium  not  covered  by  a  pass,  and  to  seize  and  dispose  of  smuggled 
opium  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  British  Government ;  and  in  1823  the  Raja 
of  Rajpipla,  the  most  important  State  in  the  Agency,  agreed  to  abide  by  any  orders 
issued   by   the    British    Government    in    regard   to    opium,    and  to    seize   all    opium 
clandestinely  conveyed  through  his  domitiions. 

No  agreements  appear  to  have  been  made  with  the  States  of  Cutch  and  Cambay. 

No  special  agency  was  at  first  appointed  to  purchase  opium  in  Malwa.     According  Par.  es  of 
to  the  original  scheme,  purchases  were  to  be  made  by  political  officers  under  the  orders  1^"^^'^°™  f 
and  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Goverument  of  Bombay,  and  the  importation  Directors  to  the 
into  the  Company's  territories  of  any  opium  other  than  that  which  was  brought  on  the  S^n'^raUn 
Company's  account  to  the  appointed  purchasing  stations  was  prohibited,   and  such  couacii,  dated 
opium  on  seizure  was  made  liable  to  confiscation.     This  scheme  proved  a  failure,  and  3oth  jiin.  1822. 
in  April  1821  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  was  at  that  time  in  political  charge  of  the  Native  ^spond'eDcr' 
States  in  Malwa,  proposed  that  an  Opium  Agent  should  be  appointed  either  in  Malwa  regarding 
or  at  Baroda  to  deal   direct  with  the  proprietors  of  opium,  whether  ryots,  farmers,  or  jfaUve 'states, 
merchants,  and  to  purchase  opium  on  the  best  terms  obtainable.  hy  Mr.  Craw- 

The  Agent  was  to  be  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  political  authority  of  the  ^°'^^'  ^^^*' 
Province,  but  the  latter  was  not  to  interfere  further  with  his  concerns  than  to  give 
him  all  the  aid  that  he  could  to  promote  their  success. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  however,  appears  to  have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  results  Par.  41  ot 
of  the  policy  upon  which  Government  had  decided  to  embark.     "  That  our  extension,"  Jhe'^courtof 
he  wrote,  "  of  the  monopoly  of  opium  to  Central  India  will  be  attended  with  considerable  Directors  to 
"  trouble,  and  that  it  will,  from  the  immunities  we  may  require,  and  the  connexion  GenCTniTn""^' 
"  with  managers  and  others  to  which  it  may  lead,  give  rise  to  much  annoyance  and  Council  in 
"  general  jealousy  and  bad  feeling,  is  not  to  be  doubted.     It  will,  and  indeed  has  nt"fjl;iy^/|27 
"  already  made  an  impression  not  favourable  to  our  interests."  inApp.  iv.  to' 

The  Bombay  Government  and  the  Government  of  India  approved  of  the  proposal  Jhe  Se^iect '  °^ 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  purchasing  agent,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  accordingly  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  Bombay  Government  to  be  Deputy  Opium  Agent  in  Malwa.  Oct'^ssL 

The  right  of  the  Native  States  to  levy  transit  duties  on  opium  purchased  by  the  iir-  Crawford's 
British  Agent  was  at  the  same  time  expressly  recognised,  and  defined  by  the  Bombay  ^'''^"'''P-  ^• 
Government  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  Government  does  not  contemplate  any 
"  demand  of  concessions  or  indulgences  regarding  remission  of  duties  upon  the  opium 
"  hitherto  established  by  the  Native  States  through  which  it  may  have  to  pass.  It 
"  is  expedient,  however,  that  they  be  accurately  defined,  and  that  they  shall  not  be 
"  increased  hei'eafter  either  on  the  transit  or  on  the  cultivation  of  opium.  It  will  also 
"  be  the  duty  of  the  Agent  to  transport  his  purchases  by  that  route  which  may  afibrd 
"  the  greatest  facilities  and  immunities." 

A  letter  from  the  Bombay  Government,  dated  14th  December  1821,  described  the  Abstract  of 
route  then  taken  for  conveying  smuggled  Malwa  opium  to  the  Ports  of  Din  and  Daman.  regarXj?  w&un 
It  was  conveyed  from  Malwa  to  Pali  in  Marwar,  thence  to  Jeysalmer,  thence  to  the  to'S.™"" 
Port  of  Kurrachee  in  Sind,  and  from  there  by  ship  to  Daman. 

In  January  1822  the  Court  of  Directors  reviewed  exhaustively  the  circumstances  of  Lstter^tothe 
the  opium  trade.     It  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,   sufficiently  established  that  the  g™f;^{[^j^ 
demand  for  opmm  in  the  Eastern   market  had  recently  considerably  increased,  and  55^^^°"^'^" 
that  the  Company's  opium  was  preferred  to  every  other  variety  ;  but  its  price  placed  it  mh'j^n.'imi^ 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes  of  consumers,  and  encouraged  the  competition  of  Report  it  the" 
other  opium,  while  the  quantity  exported  was  insufficient  to  supply  the  entire  market,  dlited  iu"™ct! 
The  principles  of  a  strict  monopoly  which  pre-supposed  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
market,  were,  therefore,  admitted  to  be  inapplicable,  and  the  necessity  for  some  change 
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of  system  was  recognised  and  accepted.  The  smuggling  from  Bengal  was  regretfully 
referred  to  as  an  "  evil  of  serious  magnitude,"  but  the  competition  either  of  illicit  Bengal 
or  of  Turkey  opium  was  not  regarded  as  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  competition  of  opium 
from  Malwa.  "  The  importation,"  wrote  the  Directors,  "  of  Turkey  opium  into  China  is 
"  stated  to  be  as  (old  as)  the  earliest  period  of  European  commerce  with  that  country, 
"  though  it  at  first  took  place  in  very  small  quantities.  Previously  to  the  agency  system, 
"  the  Turkey  opium  was  on  a  par  with  or  not  much  lower  than  the  Bengal."  Opium 
of  this  class  was  described  as  very  inferior  and  much  adulterated,  and  was  said  to  be 
conveyed  to  China  and  the  Malay  Coast  direct  from  the  Mediterranean,  principally  by 
Americans  and  by  British  ships  from  Madeira.  The  Directors,  therefore,  though 
doubtful  as  to  the  possibility  of  underselling  or  completely  preventing  the  sale  of  this 
opium,  were  of  opinion  that  "  the  Company's  opium,  if  supplied  of  the  standard 
"  quality  of  1798,  would  command  over  the  Turkey  opium  in  the  Eastern  market 
"  a  preference  sufficiently  decided  to  ensure  a  large  profit  on  a  supply  nearly 
"  commensurate  with  the  entire  demand  of  the  market." 

The  Malwa  opium  they  regarded  as  a  more  formidable  rival  owing  to  its  quality 
"  approaching  and  sometimes  surpassing  the  quality  of  that  of  Behar."  Suppression  of 
the  trade  in  this  opium  either  by  underselling  it  or  by  putting  a  better  article  in  the 
market  was  held  to  be  impracticable,  and  the  prohibitory  Regulations  which  had  been 
designed  to  prevent  its  export  were  said  to  have  been  ''  reluctantly  adopted  by  the 
Native  Grovernments,  "  to  have  been  "  attended  in  their  operation  with  the  most  serious 
"hardships  to  the  monied,  agricultural  and  mercantile  classes, "  while  their  success 
unaided  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful. 

The  scheme  therefore  of  purchasing  opium  in  Malwa  to  enable  Government  to  supply 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  command  the  Eastern  market,  though  open  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Directors  to  many  objections,  was  approved  "  as  a  measure  of  justice  "  and  as  the 
"  only  compensation  that  could  be  offered  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the  people  from 
"  the  operation  of  the  prohibitory  Regulations."  If,  as  they  said,  "  those  Regulations  had 
"  been  abolished,  the  open  competition  of  the  Malwa  drug  would  have  destroyed  our 
"  opium  revenue.  If  they  had  been  continued  without  the  alleviation  of  the  present 
'•  measure,  they  would  have  continued  to  produce  the  greatest  hardships  to  the  people, 
"  and  could  only  have  been  rendered  effsctual  at  an  enormous  expense  in  establishments 
"  and  by  means  which  Government  could  not  pursue  without  a  just  impeachment  of  its 
"  equity." 

Abstract  of  The   schcme  of  purchasing  annually  4,000  chests  of  Malwa  opium  was  accordingly 

rclrdio"'^''"'^''  ^iscussed,  and  finally  decided  on  by  the  Governor- General  in   Council   in  a  Resolution 
Mahva  opium,    iu  )September  1822,    and  the  principles    which    should  regulate   the  purchases    were 
jg"'g  ^^^^ '°     authoritatively  laid  down.    The  Agent,  it  was  observed,  ought  never  to  buy  opium  which 
was  not  likely  otherwise  to  come  into  competition  with  the  public  sales,  and  ought 
never  to  give  such  a  price  as  the  private  merchant  could  not  afford. 

Mr.  Taylor's  purchases,  however,  were  not  regulated  by  these  principles.  He  appears 
to  have  bought  recklessly  and  to  have  managed  his  money  matters  injudiciously,  and 
he  also  made  suggestions  which  were  considered  to  be  unnecessary  as  to  the  expediency 
of  indemnifying  the  Native  Chiefs  for  the  losses  they  sustained  on  account  of  the 
export  of  upium  being  prevented. 

In  June  1823,  therefore,  the  manngement  of  the  opium  business  in  Malwa  was  taken 
the  Governor-  out  of  the  handi";  of  the  Bombay  Government  and  the  office  of  Opium  Agent  was 
General  in  entrusted  to  a  Bengal  Civilian.  In  the  Resolution  announcing  this  decision  the  Governor- 
27t'hj'mei828,  General  observed,  that  though  it  had  been  declared  in  1819  that  the  principles  of  a 
in  Aijstnict  of  g^-fJQt  monopoly  could  no  longer  be  followed,  it  was  never  designed  to  intimate  that  the 
,ienceTe°trard-  opiuui  coucems  Were  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  maxims  of  a  free  trade ;  and 
in^r Malwa  ^j^g^^  as  loug  as  the  existing  system  of  a  "modified  monopoly"  was  retained,  it  was 
1818  to  182^.     desirable  that  the  opium  business  in  Malwa  and  in  Bengal  should  be  conducted  as  one 

concern  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Government. 

Mr.  Samuel   Swinton  was  the  Bengal  Civilian  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Malwa 

Agency. 

iXoteby  At   the    same    time,   the   necessity    for    reversion    to    the   principles   that   were    in 

u^'  keni'ie  f avour  whou  the  Resolution  was  first  taken  to  purchase  and  sell  Malwa  opium  on 
dated  18th  July  accoiint  of  Government,  was  advocated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Government, 
Abstriefof  ^'''-  Holt  Mackenzie.  The  existing  system,  as  he  pointed  out,  left  the  cultivation  of 
Gorrespon-  the  ]X)ppy  and  the  inland  transit  of  npiiim  free  and  uncontrolled,  and  some  check  to  the 
AiTwroTum"  competition  of  individual  traders  was,  in  his  opinion,  required.  "  If ,  "  as  he  wrote, 
from  1818  to      •'  some  arrangement  for  shackling  the  trade  in  Malwa  opium  be  not  adopted,  I  confess 
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"  I  see  little  chance  of  our  being  able  to  prevent  sucb  a  fall  in  price  from  a  superabundant 
"  supply  as  will  render  tbe  possession  of  the  monopoly  in  Behar  and  Benares  of  little 
"  value." 

The  establishment  of  a  restrictive  system  in  Malwa  was  accordingly  recommended, 
and  to  enable  Government  to  effect  this,  Mr.  Mackenzie  proposed  that  the  Native 
Princes  should  be  given  a  "  distinct  and  powerful  influence  in  the  monopoly  "  in 
the  form  of  a  "  share  in  the  net  receipts,"  which  would  induce  them  to  prevent  undue 
extension  of  the  cultivation  and  illicit  dealings^in  the  opium. 

The  futility  of  an  attempt  to   control  the  Eastern   market   by    a    system    of  free  Letter  from 

purchase  in   Malwa  was  by  this  time  apparent,  and   Mr.  Mackenzie's  note  led  to  a  toMfswIntol* 

change  in  the  policy  of  Government,  and  to  the    adoption  of  measures  to  restrict  the  dated'2oth 

cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  to  establish  a  Government  monopoly  of  the  purobase  for  ibstracTof '° 

export    of   opium   produced   throughout    Central    India.     In    1824  the    necessity  of  correspondence 

interesting  the  different  Chiefs  in  our  monopoly,  so   as  to  impede  the  operations  of  Mlh™  o^^in 

private  capitalists,  was  impressed  upon  the  Opium  Agent,  Mr.  Swinton;  and  steps  from] sis 

were  taken  to  carry  the  new  policy  into  practical  effect.  *"  ^*^^' 

Evidence  of 

As  a  purchaser  of  the  opium.  Government  had  naturally  an  object  in  securing  it  as  ^^-  S"i°toii 
free  from   adulteration   as   possible,  and  Mr.  Swinton  appears  to  have  devoted  his  select  Com- 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  drug  brought  to  market,  but  the  H*u^''°fL'^d 
measures  taken  were  mainly  of  a  restrictive  character.  upon  the  affair? 

of  the  Bast 

The  natural  route  of  the  opium  to  the  west  coast  lay  through  Udaipur,  and  in  July  i^^a  Company 
1824,  the  Political  Agent  of  that  State  was  instructed  to  make  the  best  arrangement  ^° 
practicable  with  the  State  for  the  prevention  of  the  export  of  opium.     In  pursuance  oorrespon*dence 
of  these  instructions  the  Political  Agent,  Captain  Cobbe,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  regarding 
Maharana  in  October  1824,  by  which  the  Maharana  bound  himself,  in  consideration  of  from  isTs'to' 
a  cash  compensation  of  Rupees  40,000,  to  prevent  the  sale  and  transit  of  opium  through  ^^2^- 
his  dominions ;  to  confine  opium   provided  for  internal  consumption  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  supplied  ;  and  to   agree  to  the  confiscation  of  all  unlicensed  opium. 
Opium  required  forlocal  consumption  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  Political  Agent,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  disputes,  or  imputation  of  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  State  officers, 
the  Agent  was  to   have    control    of  all    arrangements   and   checks  necessary  to  the  Abstract 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty.     A  copy  of  the  treaty  was  forwarded  to  and  approved  by  the  regarXg  ^^"'^ 
Government  of  India ;  the  Political  Agent  was  directed  to  enforce  its  performance  ;  Maiwa  opium, 
and  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Resident  at  Indore,  to  conclude  treaties  calculated  i™^.       '" 
to  secure  the  objects  in  view  with  the  different  Chiefs  under  his  authority. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  treaties  providing  for  the  supply  of  a  specified 
quantity  of  opium  at  a  fixed  price,  for  restriction  of  the  area,  under  poppy,  and  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  opium  not  having  the  sanction  of  the  British  authorities, 
were  negotiated  with  the  States  of  Kotah,  Amjhera,  Indore,  Dhar,  Diwas,  Ratlam, 
Sailana  and  Sitamau.  Treaties  similar  to  that  concluded  with  the  State  of  Udaipur 
for  prevention  of  the  transit  of  opium  appear  to  have  also  been  concluded  with 
Bundi  and  other  States.  The  States  of  Gwalior,  Bhopal,  Kishengarh,  and  Jeypore 
were,  however,  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  engagements. 

Before  confirmation  of  the  treaties  the  Resident  at  Delhi,  Sir  0.  Metcalfe,  in  a  letter 
dated  9th  February  1827,  submitted  a  remonstrance  from  the  Kotah  Darbar  against 
the  system  that  had  been  adopted.     Persons  of  all  ranks  were,  it  was  said,  exposed  to  a 
search  for  opium  on  leaving  the  city  of  Kotah,  and  the  people  were  in  consequence 
discontented,  while  the  system  had  caused  a  loss  of  60,000  Rupees  to  the  Raj  Rana, 
and  had  interfered  with  the  trade  of  the  country.     In  another  letter  of  the  same  date  ^rrerondence 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  treaties  concluded  with  some  of  the  regarding 
Native  States  in  Rajputana  had  been  procured  by   an   "improper  exertion  of   our  ^o^ig^Pg™' 
"  irresistible  influence ;  that  such  measures  were  alike  detrimental  to  the  people  and  to  ib28. 
"  the  princes  and  must  ultimately  be  so  to  us ;  "  and  recommended  that  we  should 
"  resign  our  pecuniary  profits  rather  than  forfeit  our  name  and  reputation." 

In  February  1827  a  further  representation  was  made  by  the  Kotah  Darbar,  asking 
to  be  released  from  part  of  the  agreement  referring  to  a  tract  held  in  farm  from 
MaharMa  Sipdia,  as  Sindia  had  not  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  restrictive  measures. 

In  consequence  of  these  complaints  the  Governor- General  addressed  Mr.  Wellesley, 
the  Resident  at  Indore,  requiring  from  him  and  the  opium  agent  conjointly  specific 
information  in  regard  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  system  which  had  been 
adopted. 

The  Resident  at  Indore  and  the  Opium  Agent  in  reply  defended  the  treaties  which  ^°^-  ^°°'- 
had,  they  said,  been  readily  entered  into  without  the  exertion  of  any  extraordinary  Ahstra"cTof 
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influence,  and  were  injurious  to  and  unpopular  with  the  traders  alone.  The  price  paid 
for  the  opium  was,  they  said,  fair  and  liberal ;  the  evils  supposed  to  result  from 
searches  for  opium  was  denied ;  and  the  small  extent  of  the  trade  in  Malwa  opium 
before  the  establishment  of  our  supremacy  in  Malwa  was  relied  on  as  a  justification 
of  our  intei'ference. 

The  objections  raised  by  the  Kotah  Uana  and  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  were  held  to  have  been 
sufSciently  answered  by  these  replies ;  a.nd  in  April/  1827  the  Governor- General  in 
Council  (Lord  Amherst)  decided  to  persevere  with  the  restrictive  policy.  The  existence 
of  discontent  among  the  trading  class  owing  to  a  diminition  of  the  high  profits  from 
opium  which  they  had  temporarily  received,  was  recognised  as  possible  ;  but  the  fact 
that  the  developement  of  the  Malwa  trade  in  the  drug  "  to  any  great  and  particularly 
profitable  extent  "  was  of  very  recent  origin  and  was  the  result  of  the  pacification  of 
Central  India  by  British  arms  and  treasure,  was  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  justification 
of  an  artificial  restriction  of  their  commercial  dealings ;  while  the  system  in  force  was 
held  to  be  the  most  fair  and  equitable  that  could  be  adopted,  unlccS  the  British 
Government  was  prepared  to  relinquish  all  restrictive  measures  and  to  abandon 
consequently  a  revenue  of  nearly  a  million  sterling.  The  treaties  concluded  by  the 
Resident  of  Indore  with  the  States  of  Indore,  Dhai%  Diwas,  Amjhera,  Ratlam,  Sailana, 
and  Sitamau  were  accordingly  confirmed  and  sanctioned :  the  Political  Agent  at  Bhopal 
was  instructed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  States  under  his  control  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  command  over  the  growth  of  opium  in  Eastern  Malwa  and 
the  export  of  the  drug  by  that  route  ;  and  the  Political  Agent  at  Kotah  was  authorised 
to  negotiate  afresh  with  the  Raj  Rana,  leaving  it  optional  with  him  to  confirm  his 
engagements  or  not  as  he  pleased.  The  Resident  at  Gwahor  also  was  directed  to  make 
another  attempt  to  procure  the  accession  of  the  Court  of  Gwalior  to  the  general  scheme 
for  limiting  the  growth  and  restricting  the  export  of  Malwa  opium. 

Aitchison's  fpiig  treaties  entered  into  with  Indore,  Dhar  and  other  opium  producing  States  in 

edition,  vol.       Malwa  are  said  to  have  been  almost  identical   an  terms ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Indore 
:v.  pages  174    treaty,  which  is  published  as  a  specimen  in  Aitchison's  Treaties  is  here  reproduced  for 
facility  of  reference. 

Substance    of    an    Engagement    in   Persian   between    the   British    Government    and 
Maharajah  Holkar's  Government  regarding  Opium,  dated  18th  February  1826. 

Article  1. 

The  British  Government  engages  to  take  annually  from  Maharajah  Holkar's 
Government  5,000  Surat  maunds  of  pure  opium  in  cakes,  each  maund  consisting  of 
four  punseerees  and  each  punseeree  weighing  401  Oujein  Halee  rupees  or  -91  new  and 
407  old  Furrackabad  Kuidar  rupees,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  30 
Furrackabad  Kuidar  or  Oujein  Halee  rupees.  If  a  higher  price  than  this  shotild  be 
given  for  purchases  from  others,  the  Maharajah's  Government  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
similar  price.  The  said  quantity  to  be  delivered  and  weighed  in  all  November  at  the 
Honourable  Company's  godowns  at  Indore  or  Mahidpore  as  may  be  desired  by  the 
Company's  Opium  Agent.  Whatever  quantities  the  Opium  Agent  or  his  deputies  may 
object  to  as  adulterated,  damp,  or  otherwise  faulty,  shall  not  be  taken,  but  pure  and 
prime  opium,  such  as  the  Agent  is  in  the  practice  of  purchasing  from  the  merchants  of 
Malwa,  shall  be  taken. 

Article  2. 

The  British  Government  will  pay  the  Maharajah's  Government  for  the  opium  as 
above  stipulated  in  three  equal  instalments,  the  first  on  the  1st  January,  the  second  on 
the  1st  of  March,  and  the  third  as  soon  as  the  opium  has  been  delivered  and  weighed. 

Article  3. 

The  Maharajah's  Government  engages  to  confine  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  his 
territories  within  an  extent  calculated  to  yield  a  quantity  not  exceeding  in  any  year 
6,000  Surat  maunds  of  dry  opium.  Of  this  produce  5,000  maunds  are  to  be  delivered 
to  the  British  Government,  and  the  remainder  to  he  appropriated  by  the  Maharajah's 
Government  for  necessary  purposes. 
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Maharaj all's  (J-oYemment  finds  itself  in  consequence  unab-e  to  complete  the  stipulated 
quantity  of  5,000  maunds  from  the  produce  of  its  own  territories,  and  the  same  should 
be  made  clearly  manifest  to  the  Company's  Opium  Agent,  in  such  case,  and  provided 
the  Opium  Agent  should  be  able  to  make  purchases  in  the  Malwa  markets  at  rupees  30 
per  punseeree,  the  Maharajah's  Grovernment  will  complete  the  stipulated  quantity  by 
purchases  in  the  markets.  But  if  the  Opium  Agent  should  be  unable  to  purchase  in 
the  markets  at  that  price,  then  the  Maharajah's  Grovernment  will  not  be  required  to 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  notwithstanding  which  the  British  Government  will 
gratuitously,  in  consideration  of  the  intimate  union  subsisting  between  the  two 
Grovemments  make  up  to  the  Maharajah's  Government  the  difference  to  the  full  price 
of  5,000  maunds  at  rupees  30  the  punseoree  as  stated  in  the  First  Article. 

Article  5. 

The  Maharajah's  Government  engages  to  prevent  to  the  best  of  its  power  the 
exportation  of  opium  from  his  territories  not  having  the  sanction  of  the  British 
authorities,  and  to  confine  the  sale  of  opium  for  internal  consumption  in  his  territories 
to  vendors  under  its  license.  Any  quantities  passing  in  or  out  that  may  be  stopped 
of  their  own  motion  by  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Maharajah's  Government  shall 
be  delivered  over  to  the  Company's  Opium  Agent,  and  the  Maharajah's  Government 
shall  receive  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  the  same  rated  at  rupees  30  per  punseeree,  or 
less  in  property  (proportion?)  to  its  quality  if  of  inferior  quality.  The  British 
autborities  moreover  shall  be  av  liberty  to  cause  to  be  stopped  and  to  appropriate  any 
opium  herein  prohibited  which  they  may  discover  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  Maharaj  ah's 
territories,  and  for  all  such  the  Maharajah's  Government  shall  receive  one  third  of  the 
value  rated  according  to  the  quality  as  above  stated. 

Article  6. 

The  British  Government  being  anxious  that  the  Maharajah's  Government  should 
sustain  no  loss  from  this  arrangement  whether  in  transit  collections  or  otherwise,  but 
on  tbe  contrary  being  desinous  of  obliging  and  benefiting  it,  agrees  to  give  it  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  opium  as  settled  in  the  first  article  a  bonus 
of  rupees  five  per  punseeree  on  the  quantity  therein  stated  provided  it  shall  have 
observed  faithfully  the  conditions  of  this  engagement. 

Article  7. 

This  engagement  shall  hold  good  as  long  as  the  British  Government  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  maintain  special  arrangements  for  the  control  of  Malwa  opium. 

This  engagement  consisting  of  seven  Articles,  is  settled  at  Indore  this  18th  day  of 
February  1826,  A.D.,  corresponding  with  the  10th  of  Rujub  1241  Hegira  and  the  11th 
of  Magh  Soodee  1882  Sumbut,  by  Mr.  Gerald  Wellesley,  Resident,  &c.  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government,  and  Etui  Punt  Tantea  Jogh,  &c.,  on  the  part  of  the  Maharajah's 
Government,  and  in  confirmation  thereof  counterparts,  ratified  with  the  seal  and 
signatures  of  the  Governor- General  in  Council  and  the  Maharajah  shall  be  exchanged 
between  the  contracting  parties. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Mackenzie's  note  of  10th  July   1823  reached  the  Court  of  Letter  from 
Directors  and  the  scheme  recommended  was  regarded  by  them  as  impracticable.     "  To  DirectOTs  to 
prevent,"  wrote  the  Court,  "clandestine  cultivation  through  such  an  extent  of  country  tte Govemor- 
"  as  Central  India  in  which  the  machinery  of  our  Government  is  very  imperfectly  and  cmmdi,  dated 
"  in  some  places  not  at  all  introduced,  and  to  obtain  a  faithful  execution  of  any  compact  inh Juiyisay 
"for  that   purpose  which  the    Native    Cliieftains   may    enter   into   with    the    British  tLiteportof 
"  Government,  appears  to  us  still  more  difficult  than  the  other  expedients  which  have  so  ^^^  ^^\^''^ 
"  imperfectly  answered  your  expectations.     The  unfavourable  impression  on  the  mind  dated  nth' 
"  of  the  people,  which  we  are  informed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  been  the  effect  of  our  Oct.  issi. 
"  endeavour  even  to  monopolise  the  produce  must  be  still  greater  if  the  monopoly  and 
"  limitation  of  the  manufacture  is  attempted." 

Sir  C.   Metcalfe  also   was  not  prepared  to  rest  content  with  the  decision  arrived  at.  Abstract  of 
In  September  1827,  the  Political  Agent  at  Udaipur  applied  for  an  enlargement  of  his  ^°''^X'"^^°°*' 
preventive  service  to  enable  him    to  efl'ectually  prevent  the  transit  of  opium  through  Maiwa  opium 
the  State.     The  application  was  supported  by  the  Opium  Agent  but  was  objected  to  by  i8°J^/^^"° 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe  who  was  then  Member  of  Council,  and  v/ho  took  the  opportunity  to 
repeat  his  objections  to  the  existing  system.     The  exercise  by  the  Political  Agent  of 
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the  powers  of  search  and  interference  was,  in  his  opinion,  unjuiiifiable  as  injuriously 
affecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Maharana  of  Udaipur  in  his  own  dominions,  and  a 
revision  of  the  whole  system  was  necessary.  "  Being,'"'  he  wrote,  "  strongly  persuaded 
"  that  our  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  of  opium  in  our  favour  in  foreign 
"  States  have  excited  great  disgust  and  alarm  ;  that  they  are  oppressive  and  unwarrantable; 
"  that  they  are  carried  iato  effect  solely  by  our  irresistible  influence  in  opposition  generally 
"  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  princes  who  have  subscribed  to  them  and  universally 
"  to  those  of  the  people  ;  that  they  injure  our  reputation  and  they  weaken  our  Empire 
"  by  the  disaffection  which  they  excite  or  aggravate,  I  am  naturally  most  anxious  to  see 
"  these  measures  revised."  He  proposed  therefore  that  a  thorough  enquiry  should  be 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feelings  which  did  exist  upon  the 
subject. 

The  proposal  for  enquiry  was  supported  by  another  Member  of  Council,  Mr.  Bayley, 
but  the  Governor- General,  Lord  Amherst,  was  unwilling  to  abandon  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  adopted.  "  I  have  not  yet,  "  he  wrote,  "  divested  myself  of  the  belief 
"  that  whatever  degree  of  discontent  prevails  in  the  Malwa  State  is  confined  to  the 
"  Soucars,  and  is  not  seriously  felt  by  either  Prince  or  people." 

A  letter  from  the  Political  Agent,  Harauti,  dated  27th  January  1828,  reporting  the 
occurrence  of  an  affray  between  opium  smugglers  and  the  Raja's  troops  in  the  State 
of  Bundi,  in  which  a  relative  of  the  E,aja"s  was  killed,  gave  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  another 
opportunity  for  pressing  his  views  upon  the  Government,  and  on  21st  March  1828 
Mr.  Bayley,  who  was  then  acting  as  Governor- General,  decided  to  institute  an  enquiry. 
Circular  instructious  were  accordingly  issued  to  all  Political  Officers  in  Rajputana 
and  Malwa  cpJling  upon  them  to  state  candidly  and  unreservedly  their  observations 
and  reflections  upon  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Wellesiey,  the  Resident  at  Indore,  adhered  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  already 
expressed,  and  Captain  Cobbe,  who  as  Political  Agent  in  Udaipur  had  negotiated  the 
treaty  with  the  Maharana,  and  one  or  two  other  officers  defended  the  system,  but  the 
majority  of  the  oflicers  consulted  were  strongly  adverse  to  it.  Sir  B.  Colebrooke,  who 
had  succeeded  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  as  Resident  at  Delhi,  entirely  concurred  in  his  prede- 
cessors opinions,  and  Mr.  Clerk,  the  officiating  Political  Agent  at  Jaipur,  reported  that 
the  Jaipur  Darbar  "  exult  "  and  triumph  in  being  exempt  from  the  opium  engagements 
which  are  considered  to  have  been  enforced  on  neighbouring  states  in  violation  of  their 
independence.  The  Kishengarh  Raja,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  declined  to  enter 
into  any  engagement,  was  reported  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  arrangements  as  his 
country  had  become  a  grand  emporium  for  the  drug.  The  unwillingness  of  Maharaja 
Sciiidia  to  enter  into  any  agreement  \7ith  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  of 
opium  was  referred  to  by  more  than  one  officer  as  being  fatal  to  the  complete  success 
of  the  restrictive  system.  The  State  of  Bhopal  also  was  reported  to  be  adverse  to  the 
treaties  on  account  of  their  mercantile  character. 

The  reply  from  the  Ptesident  at  Gwalior  shows  that  the  negociations  with  the 
Gwalior  Darbar  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  treaty  had  made  no  progress,  as  the 
Darbar  intimated  that  they  would  expect  more  favourable  stipulations  than  had  been 
made  with  other  States,  and  olijected  to  agree  to  any  provisions  authorising  seizures  of 
opium  by  British  authorities  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

The  replies  received  convinced  the  Governor- General  in  Council  (Lord  William 
Bentinck)  that  a  change  of  policy  was  required,  and  the  system  of  restriction  on  the 
production,  export,  and  transit  of  opium  in  Malwa  was  accordingly  abandoned. 

The  decision  of  Government  was  announced  in  a  Resolution  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  Although  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  authorities  employed  in  Malwa 
"  and  Rajputana  regarding  the  practical  effect  of  the  opium  treaties  upon  the 
"  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large  and  the  feelings  with  which  they  are  viewed  by 
"  ihe  Native  Princes  ;  the  general  renor  of  the  evidence  now  before  Government  leads 
"  irresistibly  to  the  inference  that  evils  of  a  very  serious  nature  are  infiicted  by  our 
"  monopoly  system  in  Central  India  on  all  who  fall  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation. 
"  It  has  been  found  altogether  impracticable  to  enforce  that  part  of  the  original 
"  scheme  which  contemplated  a  positive  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  the  poppy  cultiva- 
"  tion,  and  we  Lave  already  therefore  determined  to  abstain  from  any  direct  inter- 
"  ference  with  the  production  of  the  article  and  have  instructed  the  local  authorities 
"  accordingly." 

"  Nearly  all  our  agents  concur  in  representing  that  our  measures  for  controlling  the 
"  transit  and  exportation  of  Malwa  opium  are  vexatious  and  oppressive  to  the  people. 
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'  unpalatable  and  offensive  to  their  rulers ;  whilst  we  have  abundant  proof  of  their 
'  imperfect  efficacy  in  the  continually  increasing  prevalence  of  smuggling,  and  the  yearly 
''  augmentation  of  the  export  of  the  drug  from  Diu  and  Daman  to  the  China  market. 
"  The  intervention  of  Sindia's  scattered  and  extensive  possessions,  which  it  has  been 
"  found  impossible  to  include  in  the  general  arrangement,  would  alone  defeat  our  hopes 
"  of  preventing  the  escape  of  contraband  opium  in  considerable  quantities  from  Central 
"  India.  And  further  the  temptations  to  smuggling  are  so  powerful,  the  pursuit  of  the 
"  illicit  traffic  is  so  congenial  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  wild  tribes  and  dissolute 
"  adventurers  who  abound  in  Malwa,  and  the  public  sentiment  is  necessarily  so  hostile 
"  to  our  monopoly,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  Native  States,  how- 
"  ever  well  disposed  to  co-operate  and  anxious  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  are  strong 
"  enough  to  carry  the  system  into  complete  effect  either  with  or  without  the  constant 
"  and  minute  interference  of  our  local  agents.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  reason  to 
"  fear  that  the  repeated  and  desperate  efforts  made  to  pass  the  opium  beyond  the  limits 
"  of  our  restrictions  by  large  armed  bands  of  smugglers,  and  their  open  systematic 
"  defiance  of  the  local  authorities  whilst  engaged  in  the  enterprise  are  operating  to 
"  demoralise  and  disorganise  the  country,  and  to  revive  the  ferocious  and  turbulent 
"  habits  of  the  Meenahs  and  other  uncivilised  tribes  in  a  degree  which  demands  the  most 

"  serious  consideration Impressed  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  being 

"  quite  unable  to  devise  any  middle  course  of  procedure,  which  affords  the  promise  of 
"  satisfactory  results,  his  Lordship  in  Council  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
"  bound  by  paramount  considerations  of  justice  and  good  faith  to  withdraw  altogether 
"  from  interference  with  the  growth  and  transit  of  opium  throughout  Central  India, 
"  confining  our  restrictions  upon  exportation  to  our  own  territories  and  to  Guzerat, 
"  Kattywar  (Kathiawar),  and  Cutch,  where  the  prohibition  should  still  be  maintained  by 
"  the  Bombay  Government,  as  it  appears  from  the  communications  of  the  Honourable 
"  the  Governor  in  Council  that  no  injury  and  discontent  are  produced  by  our  arrange- 
"  ments  which  have  been  in  force  for  many  years  in  that  quarter." 

The  treaties  with  Udaipur,  Bundi  and  other  States  which  provided  merely  for  pre- 
vention of  the  transit  of  opium  were  accordingly  immediately  relinquished ;  preventive 
establishments  were  withdrawn  from  Malwa ;  and  the  rulers  of  all  opium-producing 
States,  with  which  treaties  had  been  made,  were  relieved  from  those  articles  of  their 
engagements  which  prohibited  independent  exportation. 

The  question  whether  a  system  of  voluntary  purchase  of  Malwa  opium  should  be 
continued  either  on  the  existing  terms  or  on  others  that  might  be  negotiated  was 
reserved  for  subsequent  consideration. 

At  the  time  when  this  decision  was  arrived  at,  a  proposal  made  by  the  Bombay  Letters  from  the 
Government  for  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Malwa  opium  provided  for  the  Bombay  GmeraiTn 
sales  and  for  consumption  in  British  territory  and  in  that  of  allied  Native  States  v/as  Council  in 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Separate  Financial  Depart-  couft'of"  *^ 
ment,  as  the  dema.nd  for   opium  in  China  was  increasing  and  the  supply  for  local  Directors, 
consumption  was  found  to  be  insufficient.^  Aug.  ^^^  21st 

Yarious  measures  were   accordingly  discussed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bombay  Sept.  isso,  in 

App.  IV.  to 

opium  revenue.  _  the  Eeport  of 

Deliveries  of    opium  under  the  treaties    to  nearly  the  full  stipulated  extent  were  *e  Select 
made  for  the  year  1829-30,  but  in  October  1829  Major  Stewart,  the  Officiating  Eesident  iateTuth 
and  Opium  Agent  at  Indore,  reported  that  all  the  States  except  two  inconsiderable  Oct.  issi. 
ones  had  given  notice  of  their  wish  to  cancel  the  engagements  they  had  entered  into 
in  regaird  to  opium  altogether  after  the  close  of  the  season.     Major  Stewart  therefore 
suggested  three  schemes  for  consideration  : — 

(1.)  That  new  treaties  should  be  negotiated  with  the  States  for  securing  the  opium 
produced. 

(2.)  That  Government  should  cease  to  buy  opium  and  should  raise  a  revenue  by  the 
issue  of  passes  to  Bombay. 

(3.)  That  the  agent  should  purchase  the  drug  in  the  open  market  for  transmission  to 
Bombay  for  sale. 

Major  Stewart  favoured  the  third  of  these  schemes,  as  he  thought  that  the  dealers 
would  not  at  first  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  passes ;  and,  influenced  by  this 
opinion,  the  Governor- General  in  Council,  when  authorising  the  relinquishment  of 
all  engagements  at  the  close  of  the  season,  agreed  somewhat  reluctantly  to  give  it  a 
trial.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  opium  in  Malwa,  however,  which  followed  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaties  upset  Major  Stewart's  calculations,  and  opium  was  not  obtainable  at  55 
Rs.  a  panseree  or  770  Rs.  a  chest,  ^.^hich  was  the  maximum  limit  of  price  fixed  by  the 
Government  of  India. 
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ROYAL   COMMlSi^ON   ON    OPIUM  : 


Accounts  of  the 
East  India 
House,  dated 
23rd  March  1810. 


Letter  from  the 
Court  of  Directors 
to  the  Goyernor- 
General  in 
Council,  dated 
16th  Sept,  1829,  in 
App.  IV,  to  the 
Report  of  the 
SelectCommittee, 
dated  11th  Oct, 
1831, 

Letter  from  the 
Court  ot 
Directors  to  the 
Governor- 
General  in 
Council,  dated 
19th  Oct,  1831,  in 
App,  145  to  Re- 
port of  the  Select 
Committee  of 
the  House  of 
Commons  on  the 
affairs  of  the 
Jiast  India  Com- 
pany, dated  16th 
Aug.  1832. 


Eventually,  in  July  1830,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  between  the 
Govemor-Greneral  in  Council,  the  Grovernment  of  Bombay,  and  Major  Stewart, 
resulting  partly  from  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Governments  as  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted,  the  Governor- General  in  Council  decided  to 
relinquish  entirely  the  plan  of  purchasing  for  re- sale,  and  to  confine  the  Government 
dealings  to  the  grant  of  passes  for  the  free  conveyance  of  opium  to  Bombay  for 
exportation. 

The  details  of  the  system  were  left  to  the  Bombay  Government  for  settlement  in 
comniunicatiou  with  the  Opium  Agent,  and  the  Governor  in  Council,  in  regulating  the 
amount  of  the  equivalent  to  be  demanded  for  the  passes,  was  requested  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  "  assuming  something  less  than  the  net  difiei^ence  of  expense  incurred 
"  on  a  shipment  of  opium  brought  to  Damaun  by  the  most  favourable  of  the  indirect 
"  routes  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  transit  to  Bombay,  and  shipment  by  the 
"  most  favourable  of  the  direct  routes  opened  by  the  passes." 

These  orders  introduced  the  Malwa  pass  duty  system  now  in  force,  and  the  duty  as 
at  first  fixed  was  175  Es.  per  chest  of  140  lbs. 

The  monopoly  in  Malwa,  therefore,  was  abolished  mainly  for  political  reasons,  but 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  system  utterly  failed  to  stop  the  export 
trade  from  places  not  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  British  Government. 
The  amount  of  opium  smuggled  to  Daman  during  the  continuance  of  the  system 
amounted  in  one  year,  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  to  10,000  chests  ;  and  Mr.  Stark, 
chief  of  the  Eevenue  Department  in  the  India  Board,  stated  in  his  examination  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  w^hich  reported  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Bast  India  Company  in  1832,  that  he  thought  in  one  year  the  smuggled  opium  to 
Daman  amounted  to  between  9,000  and  10,000  chests. 

Notwithstanding  the  smuggling,  however,  the  system  appears  to  have  been  attended 
with  a  fair  measure  of  financial  success,  the  total  net  profit  derived  from  it  during  the 
10  years  from  1820-2,  to  1829-30  having  been  calculated  to  127,03,397  rupees. 

A  report  of  Mr.  Swinton's  proceedings  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  nearly 
the  time  of  his  resignation,  which  reached  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1828-29,  caused 
them  to  take  for  a  time  a  more  favourable  view  than  they  had  hitherto  done  of  the 
power  of  the  Government  of  India  ■'  to  restrain  the  exportation  of  Malwa  opium  so  as 
"  to  nrevent  it  from  materially  interfering  with  the  opium  revenue."  On  receipt, 
however,  of  the  letters  from  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  forwarding  the  Resolution 
announcing  the  abolition  of  the  restrictive  policy,  and  describing  the  measures  taken 
for  the  introduction  of  the  pass  duty  system,  the  Court  agreed  that  good  policy  required 
the  abolition  of  the  treaties  ;  and  observed,  with  reference  to  a  remark  in  one  of  the 
letters,  dated  21st  September  1830,  which  indicated  the  possibility  of  a  re-establishment 
of  the  monopoly  under  certain  contingences,  that  they  "  should  decidedly  disapprove 
any  recurrence  to  a  system  of  "  monopoly  in  the  purchase  of  opium  grown  within 
"  the  territory  of  any  of  the  independent  Powers  in  Central  India." 


It  is  unnecessary  to  add  much  to  the  information  already  given  regarding  the 
measures  taken  to  introduce  a  system  of  Excise  upon  opium  consumed  in  India,  and  a 
brief  reference  to  the  other  principal  measures  taken  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
Memorandum  will  suffice. 

In  Bengal,  Regulation  XIII.  of  1816  was  followed  by  Regulation  XI.  of  1818,  which 
authorised  the  possession  of  foreign  opium  in  specified  quantities  by  travellers  and 
horse  dealers  from  foreign  countries  for  private  use  and  consumption,  and  enlarged 
the  quantity  of  opium  which  individuals  were  permitted  to  possess  from  two  to  five 
tolas ;  and  also  provided  for  the  grant  to  native  medical  practitioners  of  special 
licenses  free  of  tax,  authorising  them  to  possess  for  medical  purposes  opium  in  a 
auantity  in  excess  of  five  tolas,  and  for  the  supply  to  such  practitioners  of  Government 
opium  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  Rangpore  A  gency,  which  was  established  for  the  provision  of  opium  for  internal 
consumption,  was  abolished  in  June  1820,  as  the  quality  of  the  drug  there  manufac- 
tured was  found  to  be  very  inferior,  and  the  quantity  of  it  obtained  also  was  insufficient ; 
and  opium  for  internal  consumption  as  well  as  for  foreign  commerce  was  thereafter 
supplied  from  the  Behar  and  Benaivs  Agencies.  Regulation  VII.  of  1824,  (as  amended 
by  Regulation  VIII.  of  1826)  enacted  additional  rules  for  the  bettor  security  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  exclusive  manufacture  and  sale  of  opium,  and  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  custom  duty  chargeable  on  foreign  opium  imported  by  sea,  and   introduced 
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a  system  of  leasing  or  farming  the  duties  leviable  on  the  retail  sale  of  intoxicating 
drugs,  including  opium. 

In  Bombay,  Regulation  XXI.  of  1827,  a  Regulation  framed,  as  explained  in  the 
preamble,  with  "  the  combined  views  of  checking  deleterious  and  vicious  habits  in  the 
"  people  and  of  securing  and  improving  the  public  revenue,"  codified  the  excise  law  of 
the  Province,  and  enacted  rules  for  the  supply  of  opium  for  internal  consumption  and 
for  its  retail  sale  ;  and  in  1830  another  Regulation,  Number  XXX.  of  that  year,  was 
passed  to  legalise  the  import  of  Malwa  opium  into  the  Presidency,  if  accompanied  by  a 
pass  granted  by  an  officer  of  Government  duly  authorised  in  that  behalf ;  the  provisions 
of  Regulation  XXI.  of  1827,  which  imposed  an  import  duty  of  12  rupees  per  Surat 
ser  on  such  opium,  being  at  the  same  time  rescinded. 

The  abandonment  of  the  attempted  monopoly  in  Malwa  compelled  the  Government 
India  to  increase  the  quantity  of  opium  offered  for  sale  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
We  are  taking  measures,"  wrote  the  Governor- General  in  1830,  "for  extending  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  with  a  view  to  a  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  opium  to  be 
off"ered  for  sale  at  this  Presidency.  Our  proceedings  for  this  purpose  will  be  reported 
hereafter.  In  the  meantime  we  look  upon  the  difficulties  which  threaten  this  resource 
through  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  in  Central  India,  and  from  which  the  restrictive 
system  was  not  exempt,  for  during  its  existence  the  exportation  fi'om  Daman  to  China 
was  continually  increasing,  to  merit  the  watchful  care  of  Government ;  for  the  final 
effect  of  an  increase  beyond  assignable  limit  in  the  quantity  of  this  drug  exported  to 
China  from  both  sides  of  India  is  a  result  beyond  the  power  of  our  foresight  to 
discover  or  even  to  hazard  at  present  any  speculation  upon." 
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Par.  15  of  letter, 
tiated  21st 
Sept.  1830,  from 
the  Governor' 
(reneral  in  Coun- 
cil ti  the  Cturt 
of  Directors,  in 
App.  iV.  to  the 
Keport  of  the 
Select  Committee 
or  the  Uousenf 
Commons,  dated 
11th  Oct.  1831. 


The  following  Statement,  (1)  of  the  number  of  chests  of  Bengal  Opium  sold  at  the 
public  sales  of  the  Bast  India  Company  from  1787-88  to  1819-20;  (2)  of  the 
number  of  chests  of  Bengal  and  Malwa  opium  similarly  sold  from  1820-21  to 
1826-27,  and  (3)  of  the  number  of  chests  of  Bengal  opium  sold  in  the  four  years 
from  1827-28  to  1830-31,  and  also  in  1835-36,  and  1840-41,  shows  the  extent 
of  the  Bengal  opium  trade  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  and  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  measures  taken  hj  the  Government 
in  1830  to  increase  the  supply  of  Bengal  opium. 


Year. 


Number  of  Chests  Sold. 


Behar. 


Benares. 


Malwa. 


Total. 


Average  Price 

realised  for  each 

Chest  of  Bengal 

Opium  sold. 


1787-88 

1788-89  - 

1789-90  - 

1790-91 

1791-2 

1792-3 

1793-4 

1794-5 

1795-f. 

1796-7 

1797-8 

1798-9 

1799-1800 

1800-1 

1801-2 

1802-3 

1803-4 

1804-5 

1805-6 

1806-7 

1807-8 

1808-9 

1809-10 

I&IO-U   - 

1811-12 

1812-13 

1813-14 

1814-15   - 

1815-16  ' 


3,113 

580 

1,907 

423 

— 

1,963 

504 

— 

2,267 

572 

— 

2,474 

750 

— 

2,152 

832 

— 

2,979 

881 

— 

3,502 

1,148 

— 

4,749 

1,287 

— 

5,331 

1,233 

— ■ 

3,450 

722 

— 

3,325 

729 

— 

3,665 

905 

— 

3,148 

799 

— 

2,570 

722 

— 

2,224 

616 

— 

2,380 

779 

— 

3,C04 

832 

— 

3,278 

848 

— 

3,649 

889 

— 

3,420 

788 

— 

3,793 

767 

— 

3.970 

998 

— 

3.885 

1,006 

— 

3,959 

],007 

— 

3,844 

925 

— 

3,023 

649 

— 

3,381 

849 

— 

3,571 

747 

— 

3,693 
2,330 
2,467 
2,839 
3,220 
2,982 
3,860 
4,650 
6,020 
6,564 
4,172 
4,054 
4,570 
3,947 
3,292 
2,840 
3,159 
3,836 
4,126 
4,538 
4,208 
4,500 
4,968 
4,891 
4,966 
4,769 
3,672 
4,230 
4,318 


Rs. 

470 

569 

588 

553 

525 

632 

569 

559 

245 

264 

426 

750 

718 

831 

1,383 

1,378 

1,950 

1,608 

1,039 

1,583 

1,376 

1,460 

1,557 

1,549 

1,328 

1,955 

2,554 

2,257 

2,091 

H  ; 


The  statistics  of 
chests  pold  from 
1787-88  to  1820-27 
have  been  taken 
Trom  par.  57  of  a 
letter  frnin  th* 
Court  of  Direc- 
tors to  the  Go- 
vernor-General 
in  Council,  dated 
30th  Jan.  1822,  in 
App.  IV.  to  the 
Third  Report 
of  the  Select 
Committee  of 
the  House  of 
Commons  on  the 
Affairs  of  thp 
East  India  Com- 
pany, dated 
11th  October  1S31, 
and  from  App. 
143  +0  thi*  Kei)ort 
of  the  Select 
Committee,  dated 
IGth  Aug.  1832. 

The  prices  real- 
ioed  tor  Bengal 
opium  from  1787- 
88  to  1796-97  have 
been  taken  from 
the  letter  of  the 
Court  of  Direc- 
tors abovequoted; 
and  those  from 
1797-98  to  1830-Sl 
from  ehap.  V.  of 
Part  I.  of  the 
Report  of  the 
Commission 
appointed  by  the 
Government  of 
India  to  inquire 
into  the  working 
of  the  Opium  De- 
partment in  18S3. 

The  figures 
showing  the 
number  of  chpsts 
of  Bengal  opium 
sold  in  the  four 
years  from 
1827-28  to  1830-31 
have  been  taken 
from  the  same 
Report. 

Data  for  ascer- 
taining the 
average  prices 
realised  for 
Malwa  opium 
from  182U-21  to 
1826-27  are  not 
available. 

Statistics  of  the 
chests  of  Bengal 
opium  sold  and 
prices  realised  in 
1835-36  and 
1840-41  have  been 
taken  from  a  Re- 
turn submitted 
by  the  India] 
Office  to  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons on  2nd 
March  18G5. 
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Number  of  Chests  Sold. 

Arerajje  Priee 

X^t?3.r. 

realised  for  each 

Chest  of  Bengal 

Behar. 

Benares. 

Malwa. 

Total. 

Opium  sold. 

1816-17 

2,885 

800 

3,685 

2,289 

1817-18 

8,863 

689       i         — 

3,552 

1,876 

1818-19 

3,095 

611       i         — 

3,706 

2,221 

1819-20 

3,161 

783       !        — 

3,999 

2,479 

1820-21 

2,537 

508 

1,600 

4,605 

4,283 

1821-22 

3,327 

573 

1,600 

5,520 

3,489 

1822-23 

2,661 

699            4,000 

7,360 

2,062 

iy2;'.-24 

4,148 

1,242            4,000 

9,390 

1,383 

1824-25 

2,836 

974            4,200 

7,810 

1,990 

1825-26  - 

4,982 

1,5SH            4,000 

10,570 

1,385 

1826-27 

4,698 

1,652       !      3,065 

9,415 

1,846 

1827-28 

5,287 

2,174       1         — 

4,761 

1,328 

1828-29 

6,149 

2,429                — 

8,578 

1,357 

1829-30 

5,101 

2,214 

— 

7,315 

1,763 

1830-31 

5,384 

2,540 

— 

7,924 

1,482 

1835-36 

11,867 

6,090 

— 

17,257 

1,498 

1840-41 

13,014 

5,248 

18,362 
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Report  of  the 
Select  Com- 
inittee  of  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons on  the 
Affairs  of  the 
East  India 
Company, 
dated  16th 
Aug.  1832. 


The  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1830  to  enquire  into  tlie 
affairs  of  the  Company  and  the  trade  between  Great  Britain,  the  Bast  Indies,  and 
China,  took  some  evidence  regarding  the  Bengal  opium  monopoly  and  the  probable 
effect  of  the  abrogation  of  the  opium  treaties  with  the  Native  Princes  of  Central 
India,  but  did  not  commit  themselves  to?  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  questions 
investigated. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  in  1830-2,  described, 
in  their  First  Report  on  the  China  Trade,  dated  8th  July  1830,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  trade  in  opium  with  China  was  at  that  time  carried  on ;  compiled,  as  an 
Appendix  to  their  Third  Eeport,  dated  11th  October  1831,  a  selection  of  copies  anr" 
extracts  of  Despatches,  sent  to  India  by  the  Court  of  Dii'ectors  subsequent  to  the 
passino-  of  Act  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  relative  to  the  continuance  and  administration  of 
the  opium  monopoly,  and  of  the  proceedings  had  thereupon  ;  and  made,  in  their  final 
Report  in  1832,  a  number  of  important  observations  and  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  opium  revenue  :  — 

"  The  monopoly  of  opium  in  Bengal,  "  wrote  the  Committee,  "  supplies  the  Government 
with  revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  84,59,435  or  sterling  money  981,293L  per  annum,  and 
the  duty  which  is  thus  imposed  amounts  to  301|  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  article. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  of  India  it  does  not  appear  advisable  to  abandon 
so  important  a  source  of  revenue  ;  a  duty  upon  opium  being  a  tax,  ^hich  falls  principally 
upon  the  foreign  consumer,  and  A\'hich  appears  upon  the  whole  less  liable  to  objection 
than  any  other  which  could  be  substituted." 

Four  methods  which  had  been  suggested  for  raising  a  revenue  besides  tne  monopoly 
were  then  discussed  : — 

(1.)  An  additional  assessment  on  lands  under  poppy  cultivation. 

(2. )  A  duty  to  be  levied  according  to  the  value  of  the  standing  crop  when  ripe. 

(3.)  An  Excise  duty  on  the  juice  when  collected. 

(4.)  A  Custom  duty  on  the  exportation  of  opium. 

Of  these  (2)  and  (3)  were  considered  to  be  open  to  insuperable  objections.  No.  (1) 
was  thought  to  be  "  consistent  with  justice  in  the  proprietors  and  cultivators,  "  would 
allow  "  freedom  to  the  employment  of  capital  and  industry  in  the  production  of  opium,  " 
and  would  not  be  liable  to  the  evils  from  smuggling  necessarily  attending  upon  a  system 
of  hio-h  Customs  or  Excise  duties.  Difficulties,  however,  were  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  some  witnesses,  and  the  Committee,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  decide  the  question 
of  the  practicability  of  the  measure,  owing  to  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  contented  themselves  with  recommending  it  as  "  well  worthy  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Government." 

A  Custom  duty  on  the  export  of  opium  was  considered  in  itself  to  be  a  desirable 
mode  of  taxation,  inasmuch  as  it  would  leave  thn  ]iroducer  unfettered,  and  would  fall 
exclusively   on   llio  foreign  consumer,  but  was   thought  to   be  incompatible  with  the 
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existing  amount  of  the  revenue  on  account  of  the  encouragement  it  would  offer  to  the 
smuggler.  "If,  however,"  it  was  observed,  "  it  should  hereafter  be  found  necessary 
"  or  expedient  to  effect  such  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  opium  as  should  prevent  any 
"  serious  interference  on  the  part  of  the  smuggler,  the  substitution  of  a  Custom  duty  in 
"  the  place  of  the  present  monopoly  would  be  productive  of  a  great  advantage." 

The  monopoly,  therefore,  was  accepted  as  being,  under  the  circumstances  then 
existing,  the  best  possible  system.  "  Although,"  wrote  the  Committee,  "  the  Govern- 
"  ment  monopoly  of  opium  must  in  all  probability,  like  all  their  monopolies,  be  ais- 
"  advantageous  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  economy  in  the  production,  and  the 
"  restrictions  which  it  imposes  on  the  employment  of  capital  and  industry,  yet  it  does 
"  not  appear  to  be  productive  of  very  extensive  or  aggravated  injury ;  and  unless  it 
"  should  be  found  practicable  to  substitute  an  increased  assessment  on  poppy  lands, 
"  it  does  not  appear  that  the  present  high  amount  of  revenue  could  be  obtained  in  a 
"  less  objectionable  manner." 

The  precarious  character  of  the  revenue,  owing  to  the  absence  of  exclusive  control 
over  the  production  and  consumption  of  opium  was,  however,  pointed  out,  and  the 
Committee  remarked  : — "  It  would,  therefore,  be  highly  imprudent  to  rely  upon  the 
"  opium  monopoly  ae  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  ;  and  the  time  may  probably  not 
"  be  very  far  distant  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  substitute  an  export  duty,  and  thus 
"  by  the  increased  production  under  a  system  of  freedom  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
"  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  monopoly  profit." 

In  regard  to  Malwa,  the  policy  of  the  measures  recently  taken  to  abandon  the 
attempted  monopoly,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  permit  or  transit  duty,  was  said  to  be 
beyond  doubt,  but  the  Committee  added  : — 

"  It  must  be  recollected  that  every  additional  facility  which  is  afforded  to  the  sale  of 
"  Malwa  opium,  will  eventually  enable  it  to  enter  with  increased  advantage  into  com- 
"  petition  with  the  opium  of  Bengal,  a  consideration  which  tends  still  more  strongly 
"  to  recommend  either  the  adoption  of  the  system  adverted  to  in  the  preceding 
"  paragraph"  (i.e.,  a  system  of  free  trade  with  an  export  duty),  "  or  of  some  other 
"  equally  calculated  to  meet  such  a  contingency." 

R.  M.  DANE. 

9th  August  1894. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


A  Naruative  of  the  Cibcumotances  that  preceded  and  thb  Causes  that  produced 

THE  First  Chinese  War  ; 

By  Mr.  R.  M.  DANE,  of  the  India  Civil  Service. 


Introductort. 


In  the  accompanying  narrative,  whicli  has  been  ■written  by  request  for  the  Royal 
Commission,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  faithful  description  of  the  relations, 
commercial  and  political,  which  existed  between  Grreat  Britain  and  China  from  the  time 
that  trade  was  first  opened  with  that  country  up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1840, 
and  to  show  what  were  the  causes  which  led,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  so-called 
Opium  War. 

The  narrative  is  in  two  chapters.  Chapter  I.  contains  an  account  of  the  leading 
incidents  of  British  intercourse  with  China  during  the  time  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  that  country  was  held  by  the  Bast  India  Company.  Chapter  II.  deals  with 
the  circumstances  and  incidents  which  immediately  preceded  the  war. 

The  tacts  prior  to  1810  are  taken  principally  from  the  books  on  China  published 
by  Sir  John  Davis,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  and  Mr.  Auber.  Sir  John  Davis  was  for  many 
years  a  supra-cargo  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Canton,  and  was  afterwards 
President  of  their  Canton  Committee  of  Management,  Superintendent  of  British  trade, 
and  British  Plenipotentiary  in  China.  Mr.  Auber  was  Secretary  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  had,  therefore, 
full  access  to  the  official  records  of  the  Company,  and  Sir  John  Davis  took  per- 
sonally an  important  part  in  many  of  the  occurrences  that  preceded,  and  that  followed, 
the  first  war.  Sir  George  Staunton's  account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  printed  in  1797,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Notices,  relating  to  China, 
published  by  Sir  Greorge  Thomas  Staunton  in  1822,  have  also  been  referred  to. 

For  the  32  years  from  1810  to  1842  reliance  has  been  placed  almost  entirely  upon 
official  records,  and  correspondence  which  has  been  presented  to  Parliament ;  upon 
Reports  of  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  upon  the  correspondence 
connected  with  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to  China  in  1815,  and  Sir  George  Thomas 
Staunton's  Notes  relating  to  that  Embassy;  and  upon  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates.  Copious  extracts  and  quotations  have  been  given,  and  the  authority  for 
every  statement  made  is  clearly  indicated  by  marginal  notes. 


"  China.  An  Out- 

linp  of  its 
OoVL-rniDf'ut, 
L:uvs,  and 
i'dlic.v,"  by  Fetee 
A 1 1  her ;  pub- 
lished 111  1834. 


"  Ohina."  by  Sir 
.]nlm  JJavis 
( New  Editinn)  ; 
Tiubliabed  in 
H37. 


Chapter  I. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  London  East  India  Company,  during  the  first  20  years 
of  their  establishment,  to  open  a  trade  with  China  from  Firando  in  Japan,  but  without 
success.  In  1635  also  the  President  of  their  Council  at  Surat  sent  a  trading  vessel, 
freighted  partly  by  the  Portuguese  at  Goa,  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao, 
near  Canton.  The  Portuguese  Governor  of  the  settlement,  however,  was  hostile, 
and  the  result  of  the  voyage  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  further  efforts. 

In  1637  Captain  Weddell,  who  was  connected  with  Courten's  Association,*  visited 
the  port  of  Canton  with  four  merchant  ships,  and  made  a  determined  attempt  to  trade. 
The  Portuguese  misrepresented  his  intentions,  and  he  was  received  with  so  much 
hostility  that  he  was  moved  in  a  fit  of  indignation  to  bombard  and  capture  the  Bocca 
Tigris  fort.    This  heroic  measure  secured  him  a  certain  amount  of  civility,  and  cargoes 


*  Courten's  Association  was  licensed  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies  ( ('.e.  to  all  places  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan)  by  Charles  I.  in  ld3o,  in  violation  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  that  trade 
possessed  by  the  London  Company  under  Eoyal  Charter.  The  Association  was  amalgamated  with  the  London 
Company  in  1650. 
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were  eventually  obtained  for  his  ships ;  but  the  voyage,  viewed  solely  as  a  trading 
venture,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  profitable,  and  no  other  attempt  was  made 
by  the  English  to  renew  commercial  intercourse  with  China  until  1664. 

From  that  year  the  London  and  new  East  India  Companies  made  further  efforts  to  ^^^SLora 
trade  at  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Ohusan,  andNingpo,  and  at  the  island  of  Formosa  ;  ^^^f^^'{sii( 


and  at  Amoy,  which  was  one  of  the  last  places  in  China  to  submit  to  the  Manchu  voi.i96of 


manuscript. 


Tartars,  these  attempts  seem  to  have  met  with  a  certain  measure  of  success.  chma  Records 

Eventually,  Canton,  owing  either  to  advantages  of  situation  or  to  the  commercial  companratthe 
instincts  of  its  inhabitants,  became  the  principal  place  of  resort  of  British  ships,  and  jTookaqnOhina. 
in  the  early   years   of   the   18th   century  the   United   Company   succeeded  in  there  mSs™'""^ 
establishing  a  fairly  regular  trade. 

In  1702  the  Chinese  G-overnment  endeavoured  to  constitute  a  moQopoly  of  all 
foreign  trade  at  Canton  in  favour  of  one  man,  who  was  known  as  the  Emperor's 
merchant ;  but  this  "  monster  in  trade,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  supra-cargoes,  soon 
recognised  his  inability  to  carry  on  the  business  without  assistance,  and  other  mer- 
chants were  allowed  to  participate  in  it  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  Bach  firm  in 
the  body  of  merchants  thus  created  was  called  a  Hong,  and  their  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  trade  with  all  nations  survived  until  a  new  order  of  things  was 
established  as  a  result  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  China  in  1840-42. 
The  limited  number  of  these  merchants  enabled  them  to  combine,  and  in  1720  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  united  firm,  known  as  a  Cohong,  with  the  intention  of  fixing 
by  agreement  the  prices  of  all  foreign  goods.  The  supra-cargoes,  however,  refused  to 
trade  as  long  as  the  combination  existed ;  and  a  representation  to  the  Governor  was 
successful  in  defeating  the  project  for  the  time. 

The  supra-cargoes  at  this  time  went  to  and  fro  between  England  and  China  with  the 
Company's  ships,  and  merely  resided  in  Canton  long  enough  to  dispose  of  the  outward 
cargoes  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  tea,  silk,  and  other  produce  of  China.  In  one 
respect  their  position  seems  to  have  been  superior  to  that  which  the  Company's 
representatives  subsequently  enjoyed,  as  they  were  allowed  to  communicate  direct  with 
the  authorities,  and  had,  therefore,  less  difficulty  in  making  their  wishes  and  grievances 
known.  The  Tartar  Emperor,  Kanghi  (1622-1723)  appears  to  have  encouraged 
foreign  trade,  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  during  his  reign  enjoyed  marked  favour  at 
Court.  On  the  accession  of  his  son,  Yungching,  howeyer,  in  1723,  the  policy  of  tlie 
G-overnment  became  more  inimical  to  foreigners,  and  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
intercourse  between  the  foreign  traders  and  Chinese  officials  at  Canton  were  gradually 
increased,  until  in  course  of  time  the  Hong  merchants  became  the  recognised  channel  of 
communication  between  them. 

The  duties  and  exactions  to  which  the  trade  was  subject,  were  a  constant 
source  of  complaint ;  and  in  1727  the  supra-cargoes  made  a  formal  protest,  and 
threatened  to  take  the  trade  to  Amoy  if  the  exactions  were  not  removed.  The 
Superintendent  of  Customs  promised  to  grant  all  old  privileges,  and  the  trade  was 
resumed ;  but  in  the  following  year  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  was  imposed 
upon  all  exports.  A.  deputation  was  sent  to  the  city  gates  with  a  remonstrance, 
and  an  interview  with  the  Governor  was  obtained,  but  no  relief  was  given. 

In  1734  and  1736  attempts  were  made  by  the  Company  to  trade  at  Amoy  and 
Ningpo,  but  without  success.  In  the  latter  year  the  Emperor  Kienlung,  on  his 
accession,  issued  orders  directing  the  remission  of  the  10  per  cent,  duty  and  of  some 
of  the  port  duties ;  but  the  orders  do  not  appear  to  have  been  properly  carried  out,  as 
we  find  the  "  present  "  or  enter-port  duty,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  remitted, 
specified  as  a  grievance  by  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1829.  The 
European  traders  were  required  to  prostrate  themselves  to  receive  the  announcement 
of  these  orders ;  but  the  representatives  of  the  10  European  ships  then  in  the  port, 
(four  English,  two  French,  two  Dutch,  one  Dane,  and  one  Swede,)  combined  and  refused 
to  degrade  themselves  and  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged,  by  submitting  to 
the  "  slavish  posture  required." 

The  visit  of  Anson's  ship,  the  "  Centurion,"  to  Canton,  in  1742,  gave  rise  to 
considerable  friction  with  the  local  authorities.  The  Commodore  successfully  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  prevent  him  from  proceeding  up  the  river  to  Canton,  and 
to  levy  port  duties  upon  the  "  Centurion  "  and  a  Spanish  ship,  which  he  had  taken  as  a 
prize  of  war,  and  obtained  eventually  a  personal  interview  with  the  Governor,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  by  British  seamen  during  a  fire  in  the  city, 
but  the  incident  does  not  appear  to  have  effected  any  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  English  traders  at  the  port. 

e     84510.  J 
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"  China,"  by 
Sir  J.  Davis. 


Books  on  China 
liy  Aubeiand 


"  China."  by 
Sir  .T.  Davis,  and 

!^^ll  icfs  relating 
lo  (  lima  by 
l:'ii'  G,  Staunton. 


Anber's  China, 


The  establishment  of  the  Hong  merchants  as  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  foreign  traders  aud  the  local  authorities  rendered  it  increasingly  diflScult  for  the 
traders  to  obtain  redress  for  the  grievances  under  which  they  laboured  ;  and  in  1754  the 
Company's  ships  were  detained  outside  the  port  until  the  Governor  promised  to  attend 
to  their  complaints.  The  supra-cargoes  were  accorded  an  ihterview  with  the  Governor 
and  were  allowed  to  ventilate  their  grievances,  but  little  was  ultimately  gained.  A 
system,  which  had  been  introduced  some  years  before,  of  making  the  Hong  merdiants 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  customs  duties  by  foreigners,  and  for  the  control  of 
their  proceedings,  by  requiring  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  merchants  as  a  surety 
for  every  ship  entering  the  port,  was  one  of  the  principal  grievances  which  was 
ineffectually  complained  of  upon  this  occasion. 

In  1757  the  foreign  trade  was  confined  to  Canton  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Kienlung, 
and  Europeans  were  prohibited  from  resorting  to  Ningpo,  Chusan^  and  Amoy ;,  and  in 
1759  the  English  factory  at  Ningpo  was  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  JFlint, 
an  enterprising  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  went  later  in  the  year 
to  Mngpo,  to  try  and  re-establish  a  trade.  Failing  to  secure  his  object,  he  proceeded 
to  Pekin,  where  he  succeeded  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  to  the  complaints 
of  the  traders  against  the  Canton  ofl&cials.  A  mandarin  of  rank  was  sent  with  him 
overland  to  Canton ;  the  charges  made  were  inquired  into ;  and  as  the  result  the 
Superintendent  of  Customs  was  dismissed  from  office,  and  orders  were  issued  directing 
the  remission  of  certain  impositions  on  the  trade.  Mr.  Elint,  however,  was  subse- 
quently seized  by  the  authorities,  imprisoned  for  two  years  at  an  island  near  Macao, 
and  finally  banished  to  England,  for  the  offence  of  endeavouring  to  open  a  trade  at 
Mngpo  contrary  to  orders ;  and  a  Chinese,  who  had  assisted  him  by  writing  the 
petition  to  the  Emperor,  was  decapitated  for  traitorously  encouraging  foreigners 
to  oppose  the  Imperial  decree. 

In  1760  the  Hong  merchants,  apparently  with  the  approval  of  the  Government, 
re-established  the  Cohong  and  entered  into  a  combination,  which  had  for  some  years 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  prices  obtained  for  the  Company's  goods  in  China. 

In  1765  H.M.S.  "  Argo  "  arrived  at  Canton  on  convoy  duty,  and  the  Chinese  on 
some  pretext*  insisted  on  searching  the  ship.  The  Captain  objected,  but  his  supply  of 
provisions  was  stopped,  and  he  finally  agreed  to  allow  a  mandarin  to  go  on  board. 
Then  the  Chinese  insisted  on  measuring  the  ship  and  levying  port  dutie-iJ ;  and  as  some 
demur  was  made,  they  stopped  the  English  trade  to  compel  the  Captain  to  agree  to  the 
demand.  Four  months  were  oocupied  in  discussion,  but  the  Captain  ultimately  gave 
way,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  supra-cargoes,  and  the  ship  was  measured.  The  success 
of  the  Chinese  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  increased  their  arrogance  and  insolence 
towards  the  traders. 

In  1770  the  supra-cargoes  ceased  to  return  to  England  with  the  trading  ships,  and 
took  up  their  residence  permanently  in  China,  living  at  Canton  during  the  trading 
season  and  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao  throughout  the  rest;  of  the  year. 
In  the  same  year  also  they  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  Hong  merchants, 
and  by  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  obtaining  an  edict  from  the 
Governor  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Cohong. 

In  1781  the  Company's  sapra-cargoes  were  involved  in  serious  difficulties  with  the 
Government,  owing  to  the  lawless  proceedings  of  an  Englishman  named  McClary,  the 
master  of  a  ship  trading  from  Bengal.  McClary,  hearing  the  news  of  the  declaration  of 
war  between  England  and  Holland,  seized  a  Dutch  ship  which  was  lying  at  Whampoa, 
and  tried  to  cairy  her  out  of  the  harbour,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Company's  supra-cargoes.  The  Chinese  Government  held  the  supra-cargoes,  who  "were 
then  at  Macao,  responsible  for  McClary's  proceedings,  and  actually  ordered  them  to 
be  seized  as  hostages,  but  the  Portuguese  would  not  carry  out  the  order.  McClary 
was  defiant,  and  finally  made  terms  himself  with  the  Chinese  for  the  surrender 
of  the  vessel,  on  consideration  that  Jie  should  be  allowed  to  retain  as  his  prize  an  iron 
chest,  containing  peails  and  gold,  that  formed  part  of  the  cargo.  The  Dutch  ship  was 
accordingly  taken  possession  of  by  the  Chinese  in  a  triumphant  manner ;  and  McClary, 
who  was  little  better  than  a  pirate,  departed  with  his  plunder. 

The  regulations  of  the  Chinese  Government  permitted  trade  ])y  barter  only,  and 
prohibited  the  Hong  merchants  from  borrowing  money  from  foreigners,  but  the 
regiilations  were  easily  evaded,  and  in  1782  some  of  the  merchants  were  heavily 
indebted    to    British    subjects,    the  claims  amounting  to   1,000,000L    sterling.      The 


*  Sir  Jolin  Diuis  says  the  Cliiur'sc   iusi:-iU'(|  on  searching  the   ship  on  the  plea  that  there  was  a  woman  on 
board.    Mr.  Auber  says  that  the  diificulties  raised  were  (■onuected  with  the.  supposed  shipment  of  opium. , 
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creditors,  who  were  all  private  ad'^^nturers,  applied  to  the  Company,  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  consented  to  allow  their  supra-cargoes  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
authorities  to  obtain  an  adjustment.  The  supra-cargoes  foresaw  that  the  debts  would 
probably  be  liquidated  at  the  expense  of  the  Company's  trade,  and  some  of  the  claims 
put  forward  were  exorbitant.  Protracted  discussion  therefore  ensued,  and  some  of  the 
creditors  in  India  applied  to  the  Government  of  Madras  and  to  Sir  Edward  Vernon, 
the  Admiral  on  the  Indian  station,  for  countenance  and  support.  The  Admiral, 
accordingly  despatched  Captain  Panton,in  the  "  Sea  Horse"  frigate  to  Canton  to  submit 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Governor;  and  Captain  Panton  carried  out  these 
instructions  in  spite  of  a  protest  from  the  supra-cargoes.  The  remonstrance  was 
effectual ;  and  the  Emperor,  to  whom  the  question  was  referred,  issued  an  edict, 
enforcing  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  Hong  merchants,  and  ordering  payment 
by  them  as  a  body  of  all  debts  which  had  been  ascertained  upon  inquiry  to  be  due. 
The  ipode  of  payment  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Government. 

The  principle  of  collective  responsibility,  thus  established,  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  an  obstruction  to  leeritimate  commerce,  but  the  measures  taken  on  this  and  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  due  by  the  Hong  merchants 
evinced  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  fair  dealing  as  between 
the.  traders  of  the  two  nations.  The  Company,  however,  as  the  supra-cargoes  antici- 
pated, was  a  direct  loser  by  the  proceedings, 'as  additional  duties  were  imposed  on  the 
tralde  to  provide  a  fund'  for  repayment  of  the  debts ;  and  in  1782  the  Directors,  under 
the  authority  conferred  by  their  monopoly,  issued  orders  directing  that  all  private 
persons  should  be  deported  from  Canton.'  The  duties,  thiis  levied,  remained  a  burden 
upon  the' trade  until'  the  Hong  system  wa,^  abolished  by  the  war  in  1840-42,  being 
either  reduced  or  increased  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  They  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Consoo  fund ;  and  when  first  imposed,  do  not  appear  to 
have  exceeded  3  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  certain  specified  articles,  but  were  afterwards, 
aftitnes,:  considerably  higher. 

iThe  Chinese  ].aw  of  homicide,  which  required  a  life  for  a  life  and  did  not  admit  the 
plea  of  s^If-defence,  involved  the  foreign  traders  in  continuous  disputes  with  the 
Chinese  authorities  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  earlier  years  of  the  19th 
cepktufy.  , 

,  In.  1772  an  affray  took  place  between  some  English  sailors  and  a  party  of  Chinese,  "phma,"by  . 
and  sey-eral  men  on  both  sides  were  badly  hurt.     The  ship  to  which  the  sailors  belonged 
was  detained  in  port  for  some  time,  but  as  the  wounded  men  all   recovered  the  affair 
was  aIlo,ved  to  drop. 

In  1773  an  Englishman,  named  Scott,  was  surrendered  by  the  Portuguese  at  Macao, 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Chinese  on  a  charge  of  causing  the  death  of  a  Chinese, 
though  inquiries  made  by  the  Portuguese  had  satisfied  them  that  he  was  not  guilty  of 
the  charge. 

In  1780  a  Frenchman,  who  killed  a  Portuguese  in  an  affray  in  self-defence,  was  toThfdeartof 
surrendered   to  the  Chinese  on  their   requisition  and    publicly  strangled.     The  fact  ^'■caSonfin"' 
that  the'  Portuguese  stabbed  the  Frenchman  twice  before  he  retaliated,  was  admitted  Jfthilrfk^port 
by  the  Chinese  judge;  but  was  not,  in  accordance  with  their  law,  accepted  as  any  com^rtSf 

o-s-ni  1  ao  *'■'"  House  of 

C-A.L/UDD.  Commons  on  the 

In  1784  again,  an   Englishman,  a  gunner  on   board  a  British  ship  engaged  in  the  Slndi*^ 
Indian  trade,  when  firing  a  gun  as  a  salute  under  orders,  accidentally  caused  injuries  iSoc'tfisah* 
to  three  Chinamen,  who  were  in  a  boat  alongside  the  ship ;  and  one  of  the  men  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  injuries  received.     The  surrender  of  the  gunner  for  trial  was 
demanded,  and  the  supra-cargo  of  the  ship  was  treacherously  seized  and  confined,  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  demand.     The  traders  of  all  the  foreign  factories  combined  ;  Books  on  cinna 
ordered  ut)  the  ships'    boats  manned  and  armed  to  Canton,  as  a  protest  against  this  m^^!'"^'"^ 
high-handed  proceeding ;  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Deputy  Governor  to 
try  aiid  obtain  his  release.     Eventually,   in  compliance   with  a  written  request  from 
the  supra-cargo,  the  gunner  was  surrendered  for  trial,  a  Chinese  officer  giving  a  verbal 
assurance  that  no   apprehension  need  be  felt  for  his  life.     He  was,  however,  tried  and 
condemned  by  the  Chinese,  and  publicly  strangled.     The   supra-cargo  was  released  on 
the  surrender  of  the  gunner. 

This  disgraceful  case  appears  to  have  been  a  violation  even  of  Chinese  law,  which 
permitted  the  payment  of  a  cash  ransom,  in  lieu  of  the  death  penalty,  in  cases  of 
accidental  homicide  ;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  Chinese,  the  man  who  ordered  the  gun  to  be  fired,  was  responsible 
rather  than  the  gunner. . 
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It  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that  the  Chinese  displayed  no  particular  partiality* 
to  their  own  countrymen  in  the  administration  of  their  criminal  law ;  and  a  Chinese, 
who  was  found  guilty  of  causing  the  death  of  an  English  seaman  in  an  affray  in  1785, 
was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Court  of  Directors  appear  to  have  blamed  their  servants  more  for  their 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  authorities  by  a  show  of  force  than  for  their  pusillanimous 
surrender  of  the  gunner.  "Experience,"  they  wrote,  '^had  shown  that  the  Court  of 
"  Pekin  would  use  its  power  to  carry  into  execution,  whatever  it  declares  to  be  the 
"  law." 

The  case,  however,  did  not  form  a  precedent,  and  the  supra-cargoes,  though  often 
reduced  to  great  straits  to  evade  compliance  with  requisitions  of  the  kind,  did  not 
again  surrender  a  British  subject  to  Chinese  justice. 

The  position  of  the  English  in  China  at  this  time  was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  was  in  their  hands,f  but  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  establish  political  relations  between  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Government  of  China.  The  arrogance  of  the  Canton  authorities  was  on  the  increase, 
and  no  relief  could  be  obtained  from  the  impositions  and  exactions  to  which  the  trade 
was  subject. 

In  1788,  therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  despatch  an  Embassy  to  China,  but  the 
Ambassador,  Colonel  Cathcart,  died  on  the  way  out,  and  the  project  was  temporarily 
abandoned.  Four  years  later,  in  1792,  Lord  Macartney  was  sent  to  Pekin  with 
instructions  to  try  and  effect  some  improvement  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade 
was  carried  on  at  Canton,  and  in  the  position  of  the  English  at  that  port ;  and  to 
arrange,  if  possible,  for  an  extension  of  commercial  intercourse  to  Ningpo,  Tientsin,  and 
other  places,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  British  Resident  at  Pekin. 
i4dMSirtney-s  Thc  Ambassador  and  his  colleagues,  who  were  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  tribute 
ImpSof'*'"'  bearers,  were  received  with  civility,  and  were  entertained  with  hospitality.  Flags 
GeOTgestaun-"^  wcro  attached  to  the  boats,  which  conveyed  them  up  the  Peiho,  inscribed  in  Chinese — 
ton;  printed  in  — Ambassadors  Bearing  Tribute — and,  from  considerations  of  expediency.  Lord 
Macartney  raised  no  objection  to  this  description  of  the  character  of  the  Embassy. 
He  declined,  however,  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  his  Sovereign,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge publicly  the  supremacy  of  China  by  performing  the  ceremony  of  Kotou,  or 
prostration,  before  the  Imperial  throne.  The  Emperor  Kienlung,  with  commendable 
moderation,  agreed  to  dispense  with  the  ceremony ;  and  Lord  Macartney  and  Sir  G. 
Staunton,  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  were  honourably 
received  at  a  public  audience.  A  letter  addressed  by  the  King  of  England  to  the  Emperor 
was  placed  by  Lord  Macartney,  kneeling  on  one  knee  before  the  xhrone,  in  the  Emperor's 
own  hands,  and  was  graciously  accepted  and  acknowledged ;  and  the  Ambassador  and 
Sir  G.  Staunton  were,  after  the  audience,  entertained  by  the  Emperor  himself  at  a 
banquet.  The  members  of  the  Embassy  remained  for  some  days  as  State  guests  in  atten- 
dance at  the  Court  in  Tartary  and  at  Pekin  ;  but  discussion  on  matters  of  business  was 
avoided  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  Ambassador  was  only  able  to  communicate  to  the 
principal  Minister  an  abstract  of  the  commercial  concessions  desired,  the  Minister 
on  his  part,  promising  to  consider  the  various  requests,  but  not  binding  himself  to 
support  them.  The  delivery  by  the  Minister  of  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  King 
of  England  closed  proceedings  at  Pekin,  and  the  Embassy  returned  overland  to  Canton, 
and  thence  took  ship  for  England. 

The  importance  and  significance  attached  by  the  Chinese  to  the  performance  of  the 
Kotou  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  preferred  to  receive  the  Ambassador 


*  In  one  respect  foreigners  were  treated  less  favourably  in  casfs  of  homicide,  as  an  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Kienluns:,  in  1743,  sanctioned  a  proposal  made  by  the  Governor  of  Canton  for  the  immediate  execution  of  auy 
foreigner,  who  might  be  found  guilty  by  the  local  maiiistrates,  and  by  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of 
Canton,  of  causing  the  death  of  a  Native,  whether  wilfully,  or  by  conspirac}',  or  in  the  course  of  au  affray, 
without  the  usual  period  of  imprisonment,  and  remu\al  of  the  criminal  for  examination  in  the  interior  courts. 
(Staunton's  Notices  relating  to  China,  p.  426.) 

This  order  had  naturally  the  effect  of  preventing  any  possibility  either  of  appeal  or  reprieve  ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  foreigners  would  have  gained  much  by  any  appeal  to  the  higher  tribunals  or  to  the  Central 
Government  at  Pekin. 

I  According  to  Appendix  V.  to  Sir  George  Staunton'b  account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy,  the  value  of  the 
Company's  exports  from  England  to  China  iu  1702  was  nearly  1,000,000/.,  and  of  the  exports  from  India  to 
China  nearly  700,000/.,  besides  opium  worth  about  250,000/;  and  the  value  of  the  imports  from  China  into 
Enn-iand  exceeded  1,500,000/.  (prime  cost),  and  into  India  amounted  to  330,000/.  only. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Canton,  in  1792,  from  other  European  nations  amounted  to  200,0C0/.,  and 
of  the  exports  to  them  from  China  to  600,000/. 

As  between  China  and  England  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  China,  but  the  excess  in  the  value 
of  the  Indian  exports  over  that  of  the  imports  was,  even  at  this  time,  considerable. 


Davis. 
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bending  merely  on  one  knee,  as  in  tlie  ceremonial  observed  at  tlie  English  Court, 
rather  than  agree  to  an  offer  made  by  him  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  throne  on 
condition  that  a  Chinese  officer  of  rank  equal  to  his  should  do  the  same  before  a  picture 
of  the  King  of  England. 

The  Emperor  in  his  letter  to  the  King  of  England  declined  to  sanction  any  alteration  au^ws  china, 
in  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  carried  on. 
"  As  the  requests,"  he  wrote,  "  made  by  your  Ambassador  militate  against  the  laws 
"  and  usages  of  this  our  Empire,  and  are  at  the  same  time  wholly  useless  to  the  end 
"  proposed,  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  them.  I  again  admonish  you,  0  King,  to  act 
"  conformably  to  my  intentions,  that  we  may  preserve  peace  and  amity  on  each  side 
"  and  thereby  contribute  to  our  reciprocal  happiness.  After  this,  my  solemn  warning, 
"  should  your  Majesty,  in  pursuance  of  your  Ambassador's  demands,  fit  out  ships  in 
"  order  to  attempt  to  trade  either  at  Ningpo,  Tchusan,  Tieasing,  or  other  places,  as 
"  our  laws  are  exceedingly  severe,  in  such  case  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  directing 
"  my  mandarins  to  force  your  ships  to  quit  these  ports,  and  thus  the  increased 
**  trouble  and  exertions  of  your  merchants  would  at  once  be  frustrated.  You  will  not 
"  then,  however,  be  able  to  complain  that  I  had  not  clearly  forewarned  you.  Let  us 
'"  therefore  live  in  peace  and  friendship,  and  do  not  make  light  of  my  words.  For  this 
"  reason  I  have  so  repeatedly  and  earnestly  written  to  you  upon  this  subject." 

The  inability  of  the  Ambassador  and  his  colleagues  to  communicate  with  the  Chinese 
in  their  own  language,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  employment  of  interpreters 
were  thought  at  the  time  to  have  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  attempted  negotia- 
tions, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  belief  had  any  foundation.  The  relations 
established  by  Lord  Macartney  with  some  of  the  Chinese  officials,  particularly  with  the 
newly-appointed  Governor  of  Canton,  who  accompanied  him  during  part  of  his  journey 
across  China,  appear  to  have  been  decidedly  cordial. 

In  1795,  one  year  after  the  leturn  of  the  Embassy,  a  letter  and  presents  were  sent  ?°"j^b™  S* 
by  the  King  of  England  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  with  the  object .  of  further  '^  " 
conciliating  the  goodwill  of  the  Central  Grovernment.  These  were  accepted,  and  a 
letter,  with  presents,  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  in  reply.  The  exchange  of  these 
civilities,  combined  with  the  growing  importance  of  the  Company's  trade  and  fche 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Governor,  appear  to  have  had  considerable  effect  in 
improving  the  position  of  the  English  at  Canton,  though  letters  sent  by  Lord 
Macartney,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  Governor  of  Canton  were  refused. 

In  1799  a  dispute  was  occasioned  by  the  shooting  of  a  Chinese,  under  the  following 
circumstances,  from  a  schooner  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy,  which  was  lying  at 
Whampoa.  Some  Chinese  were  seen  at  night  in  a  boat,  in  proximity  to  the  ship,  and  were 
thought  to  be  trying  to  cut  the  cable.  They  were  hailed,  but  gave  no  reply,  and  a  shot 
was  then  fired  into  the  boat.  One  man  was  wounded,  and  another,  who  jumped  into 
the  sea  in  his  fright,  was  drowned.  The  authorities  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  man 
who  had  fired  the  musket.  Captain  Dilkes,  of  H.M.S.  "  Madras,"  which  was  also  at 
Canton,  demanded  that  the  Chinese  in  the  boat  should  be  punished  for  misconduct, 
and  would  not  agree  to  surrender  the  seaman.  Some  discussion  took  place,  but  the 
wounded  man  recovered  ;  and  the  case  was  eventually  allowed  to  drop.  The  Governor 
shortly  after,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Select  Committee,  or  governing  body 
of  the  Company's  supra-cargoes,  supplied  an  abstract  of  some  provisions  of  the  law 
regarding  homicide  for  the  information  of  Europeans,  but  stated  that  an  inspection  of 
the  Chinese  code  could   not  be   permitted   without   the   express   permission  of  the 

Emperor. 

In  1803  a  second  complimentary  letter,  with  presents,  waa  sent  by  the  King  of 
England  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  was  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Select 
Committee,  in  1805,  to  the  Governor  of  Canton.  A  letter  from  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
the  principal  Minister  at  Pekin,  and  another  from  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  Governor  at  Canton  were,  however,  refused,  on  the  ground  that  Chinese 
officers  were  not  permitted  to  receive  letters  from  the  officers  of  other  nations. 

The  King's  letter  to  the  Emperor  was  acknowledged,  and  presents  were  sent  in  return 
in  the  following  year;  the  Emperor,  in  his  reply,  stating  that  Brilish  subjects  in 
China  were  always  treated  "with  the  utmost  indulgence  and  affection." 

In  1805  the  Chinese  Government  took  umbrage  at  the  publication,  in  Chinese,  of 
books  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  at  the  circulation  of  such  books  by 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  by  Chinese  converts,  among  the  population  at 
Canton.     The  books  were  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  the  Chinese  responsible  for  their 
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dissemination  were  sent  into  banishment  as  slaves.     An  edict  also  was  issued  at  Pekin, 
admonishing  the  Tartars  against  the  supposed  fallacies  of  the  Christian  religion. 

lu  February  1807,  a  serious  affray  took  place  at  Canton.  Some  sailors,  belonging 
to  the  Company's  ship  "Neptune,"  when  drinking  at  a  spirit  shop  in  Canton,  had 
quarrelled  with  the  natives,  and  had,  in  consequence  been  confined  to  the  factory.  A 
crowd  of  natives  collected  before  the  factory,  and  began  to  pelt  passing  Europeans, 
and  the  sailors,  losing  patience,  rushed  out  and  attacked  them,  and  in  the  fight,  that 
ensued,  several  persons  were  injured,  and  one  of  the  wounded  Chinese  subsequently 
died.  The  Select  Committee  Were  held  responsible,  and  a  demand  for  the  surrendei"  of 
the  man,  who  had  struck  the  fatail  blow,  was  made  upon  them. 

Inquiries  were  instituted  by  a  committee  of  the  Company's  officers,  which  established 
the  identity  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  rioters,  but  failed  to  discover  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  responsible  for  the  homicide.  The  demand  was  necessarily  rejected, 
and  the  Governor  suspended  the  whole  trade  of  the  Company  from  the  4th  to  the  31st 
of  March,  and  prevented  the  Company's  fleet  from  leaving  the  port.  The  Hong 
merchant,  who  had  secured  the  "  Keptune,"  and  the  President  of  the  Committee  were 
also  threatened  by  the  Chinese,  with  the  object  of  enforcing  compliance  with  the 
demand.  The  Committee  were  not  intimidated  ;  and  an  offer  by  the  security  merchant 
of  a  reward'  of  20,000  dollars  for  inforrnation  that  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of 
the  off'ender  produced  no  result.  Eventually,  after  protracted  discussion,  the  Chinese, 
satisfied  apparently  that  the  Committee  would  not,  or  could  not,  comply  with  their 
derriand,  proposed  a  trial  of  all  the  sailors  concerned  in  the  riot  by  Chinese  Judges  in 
the  English  i'actory.  This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  a  promise  was  given,  that  if  any 
individual  was  fairly  convicted  of  murder,  he  would  be  surrendered.  The  embargo 
on  the  Company's  trade  was  then  withdrawn,  the  "Neptune"  only  being  detained 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings. 

The  trial,  which  followed,  was  conducted  in  the  English  Factory  by  the  City 
Governor  and  other  ofiicers,  in  the  presence  of  the  Select  Committee  and  Captain 
Rolles  of  H.M.S.  "  Lion,"  which  was  fortunately  in  the  port  at  the  time.  Eleven 
of  the  seamen  were  found  to  have  been  prominent  in  the  riot,  and  from  them,  the 
judges  selected  (apparently  without  sufficient  reason)  a  man  named  Edward  Sheen, 
and  decided  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased  Chinese.  The  other  men 
were  dismissed  to  their  ship  to  be  punished  by  their  Commander  in  such  manner  as 
he  might  think  proper,  and  the  detention  of  Sheen  in  the  custody  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  required  pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  case.  An  attempt  to  insist  on 
Sheen's  being  kept  in  confinement  at  Canton,  after  the  departure  of  the  Committee 
to  Macao,  was  defeated  by  the  firmness  of  Captain  RoUes,  who  threatened  to  take  him 
away  in  the  "  Lion  "  ;  and  eventually  the  authorities,  to  extricate  themselves  from  an 
inconvenient  difficulty,  invented  a  story  that  Sheen  had  dropped  a  piece  of  wood  on 
the  deceased's  head  from  an  upper  Avindow,  and  caused  his  death  by  accident.  The 
Central  Government  at  Pekin  was  satisfied,  and  the  release  of  Sheen  was  sanctioned  in 
January  1808,  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  41.  sterling  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  firmness  of  the  Select  Committee  on  this  occasion  was  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  Captain  Eolles  received  a  present  of  1,000L  from  the  Company  for  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered.  The  Court,  however,  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
Committee  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  similar  riotous  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  Company's  seamen,  in  after  years,  were  not  permitted  to  openly  visit 
Canton. 

In  1802  and  1808,  during  the  wars  with  the  French  in  Europe,  expeditions  were 
despatched  from  India  to  occupy  tho  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao,  to  pr§.vent  its 
occupation  by  the  French.  The  instructions  issued  on  both  occasions  appear  to  have 
contemplated  occupation  with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese ;  but  this  consent  the 
Chinese  were  not  prepared  to  give.  Macao  they  regarded  as  part  of  the  Chinese 
dominions;  and  they  objected,  not  without  reason,  to  the  assumption  that  they  were 
unable  to  defend  their  own  territory. 

On  the  first  occasion  the  Portuguese  were  secretly  opposed  to  the  project,  though 
they  made  no  open  objection.  The  Governor  of  Canton  protested  ;  but  the 
arrival  of  a  ship  from  Europe,  with  news  of  peace,  caused  the  expedition  to  return 
to  India,  before  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  rupture.  The  second  expedition, 
however,  nearly  led  to  hostilities,  a  result  for  which  the  Select  Committee  were 
largely  if  not  wholly  responsible.  The  occupation  of  the  seltlement  appears  to  have 
been  decided  on  in  the  first  instance,  in  accordance  with  their  suggestion,  if  not  indeed 
upon  their  initiation ;  and  Admiral  Drury,  who  was  in  command  of  the  ships,  was 
directed  to  take  no  steps  without  their  knowledge  and  concurrence,  and   to    avoid, 
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as  far  as  possible,  any  cause  of  offence  to  tlie  Chinese.  Tlie  Admiral  seems  to  have 
have  been  prepared  to  apply  for  permission  to  land  the  troops,  but  the  Committee 
decided  that  this  was  unnecessary.  A  letter  was  accordii:gly  addressed  to  the 
Governor  of  Canton  by  the  Admiral,  explaining  the  objects  of ,  the  expedition;  and 
troops  were'  landed  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Portuguese,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  obtain  previous  permission  from  the  Chinese  authorities.  The  Groveri|or  at 
once  protested  strongly.  Troops  were  ordered  to  Macao  to  drive  the  English  out ; 
trade  was  suspended ;  provisions  were  refused  to  the  King's  ^nd  to  the  Company's 
ships;  and  Chinese  servants  were  forced  to  leave  the  English  Factory.  The  Com- 
mittee tried  to  discuss  the  question,  but  the  Grovernor  would  not  consider  any  repre- 
sentation, and  insisted  upon  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops.  Admiral  Drury 
then  demanded  an  interview,  but  the  Governor'  d,eclined  to  Recognise  him,  or  to  enter 
into  any'  negotiatjions.  British  subjects  were  ordered  to  einbaA  in  their  Ships; 
and  H.M.S.  "Antelope"  passed  up  the  river,  returning  the  fire  of  the  forts  at 
the  Bocca  Tigris.  The  Governor,  was  firm.  If,  as  he  said  in  a  declaration  com- 
municated to  the  Committee,  the  English  wanted  "war,  he  was  ready,  biit  he  would 
not  commence.  If  they  wished  to  trade,  they  must  withdraw  the  troops  from  M&,cao. 
Finally,  the  Admiral,  in  the  hope  of  intimidating  the  Governor,  attempted,  with  .the 
aid  of  the  Company's  seamen  and  boats,  to  force  a  passage  through  the  Chinese  junks, 
which  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  the  river  to  block  the  way  to  Canton.  The  Chinese 
opened  fire ;  an  Englishman  was  wounded ;  and  the.  Admiral  gave  the  signal  for 
attack.  The  signal,  however,  was  not  observed,  and  the  Admiral  changed  his  mind  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise  An  edict  from  the  Emperor  confirming  the  Governor's 
orders,  that  no  trade  would  be  allowed  as  long  as  a  soldier  remained  at  Macao,  was 
communicated  by  the  Governor  to  the  Admiral ;  and,  after  further  consultation  with 
the  Committee,  he  yielded  and  removed  the^  troops. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  settlement,  the  trade  was  re-opened.  The 
success  of  the  Chinese  naturally  increased  their  arrogance,  and  the  victory  gained  over 
the  Admiral  was  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  Pagoda.  The  President  and 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  were  removed  from  their  appointments  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  for  their  share  in  this  fiasco ;  and  the  Governor  of  Canton  was 
also  removed,  or  transferred,  by  the  Emperor,  presumably  because  he  had  failed  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  disturbance. 

In  the   early  part  of  the  year  1810  another  afiray  took  place  between  the  natives  Letters  from  the 
and  some  British  seamen  belonging  to  one  of  the  Company's  ships,  and  a   Chinese  SltteTtothe 
was  killed.      The  authorities  at  first   ordered  the  detention  of  the  Company's  ships,  teslatedthT 
but  eventually  allowed  them  to  leave  on   condition  that  inquiries  should  be  made  and  March  mo,"3ist' 
that  the  offender,  if  discovered,  should  be  punished  according  to  the  law  of  England.       iSmVana 

The  Select  Committee,  it  appears,  had   reason  to  suspect  some  seamen  belonging  App.iitouJI'"' 
to  one  of  the  Company's  ships,  but  the  Chinese  attributed  the  crime  to  the  seamen  of  of  thelS' 
another    ship,  and  the  Committee  took  no  steps  to  undeceive  them.     Inquiries  were  ft^HouSfof 
instituted  by  the  Commodore  of  the  Company's  fleet,  and  the  case  was  brought  under  aSoftheE^t 
the  consideration  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  under  the  law  of  England  the  men  suspected  dated  iitt''S' 
could  not  even  be  brought  to  trial.     In  the  following  season,  1810-11,  the  Chinese  ^^^'^• 
renewed  their  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  ofiender,  and  refused  again  to  allow 
the  Company's  ships  to  leave  the  port  on  the  ground  that  the  Committee  had  neither 
delivered  up  the  ofiender,  nor  accounted  satisfactorily  for  their  failure  to  do  so.     The 
Committee  determined  to  remonstrate,  and  as  the  Hong  merchants  were  either  unwilling 
or  afraid  to   deliver   their  remonstrance,  an  address  was  presented  to  the    Superin- 
tendent   of    Customs  in   person   by  a  deputation   of  the  Company's    servants.     This 
paved   the    way    for   negotiations ;  and    a   further   explanation    of   the   reasons,    why 
the  Committee   had   been  unable  to  ^comply   with   the   requisition,    coupled  with  an 
intimation  to  the  Hong  merchants  that  the  fleet  would  sail,  without  permission,  if 
the  detention  continued  much  longer,  induced  the  Chinese  to  withdraw  their  objection, 
and  the  ships  were  allowed  to  leave  soon  after. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  though  holding  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  deliver  up  an 
individual,  who  had  killed  a  Chinese,  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  unless 
the  offence  amounted  to  murder,  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  their  supi'a-cargoes 
on  this  occasion ;  and  transmitted  to  Canton,  for  delivery  to  the  Chinese  Governor, 
a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  explaining  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  try  or  punish  the  offender  in  England.  By 
the  time  the  letter  arrived  the  incident  was  closed,  and  the  Select  Committee  was 
differently  constituted  ;  and  the  new  Committee  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  present  the 
letter,  for  fear  it   might  have  the  effect  of  re-opening  the  question.     They  urged, 
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moreover,  in  defence  of  tiie  action  of  their  predecessors  that  the  line  of  conduct 
adopted  was,  under  the  circumstances  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  character 
and  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  the  British  nation.  "  Whenever,"  they  wrote, 
"  a  murderer  is  demanded  by  the  Chinese  Groverninent,  a  consequent  selection 
•'  and  surrender  of  an  individual  into  their  hands  is  completely  equivalent  in  effect  to 
"  a  provisional  sentence  of  death.  The  individual  may  be  afterwards  pardoned  or 
"  not  according  to  circumstances,  but  we  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  our 
"  act  in  such  cases  is  held  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  perfectly  conclusive  both  in 
"  respect  to  the  law  and  to  the  fact  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  competent  evidence  both 
"  of  the  identity  of  the  offender  and  his  offence  having  amounted  to  murder." 

An  incident  which  serves  to  illustrate  Chinese  impartiality,  occurred  in  1811. 
The  first  lieutenant  of  H.M.S.  "  Indefatigable  "  was  attacked  and  roughly  handled  by 
the  uatives,  when  on  shore  near  Chuenpee,  an  anchorage  used  by  ships  of  war  below 
the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  his  gun  was  taken  from  him.  The  authorities,  on  applica- 
tion, granted  immediate  redress ;  the  principal  offender  was  brought  to  Canton  in 
confinement,  and  the  gun,  which  had  been  taken,  was  restored. 

of'tte'sSfcr'         The  position  occupied  by  the  Bast  India  Company  in  China,  and  the  manner  in  which 

STHoMe'of       ^^^  China  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  are  well  described 

commonB^m  the  in  the  Fourth  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in 

E^ti^^a^com-   1810-12,  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company. 

loth kprii  1812.         "The  trade    with    China,"     they   wrote,    ""has   for    a   very    long    period    formed 

"  a   part    of    the    exclusive  privilege  of  the  Bast    India    Company,    ajnd   has   been 

"  carried  on  upon  principles  conducive,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  not  only  to  the 

"  advantage    of   those   embarked  in  it,  but  likewise  to  the  interests  of  the  British 

"  Bmpire  in  its  revenue,  in  the   employment  of  its  shipping,  and  in  a  steady  and 

"  continued  demand  for  its  manufactures.     It  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  universally  known, 

"  that  the  Company  have  no  footing  whatever  in  China  coming  under  the  denomination 

"  of  permanent ;  that  the  intercourse  with  the  merchants  of  that  extensive  Bmpire  is 

"  very  limited,  being  exclusively  confined  to  a  small  factory  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

"  City  of  Canton,  occupied  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Court  of  Pekin,  under  strict  regu- 

"  lations  designating  the  parties  with  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  the  trade  is  to 

"  be  conducted.     The  factory  of  Canton  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  place  of 

"  mere  occasional  residence  for  the  convenience  of  the  agents  of  the  Company  in  their 

"  transactions  with  the  merchants,  who  are  termed  Hong  mbrchants,  expressly  licensed 

"  by  the  Chinese  Government,  to  have  dealings  with  them.     These  merchants  are  very 

"  limited  in  number,  being  in  1793  twelve,  and  in  1808  fourteen. 

"  The  ofiicial  designation  of  the  agents  of  the  Company  is  that  of  supra-cargoes. 
"  They  are  united  in  one  Commission,  and,  generally,  the  four  seniors  are  termed  the 
"  President  and  Select  Committee,  who  are  assisted  in  the  transaction  of  the  business 
"  of  the  factory  by  the  remainder,  and  by  writers  and  others  holding  subordinate 
"  appointments,  the  whole  being  under  special  covenants  for  the  performance  of  the 

"  duties  committed  to  them  respectively The  residence  of  the  supra- 

"  cargoes  and  their  assistants  at  the  factory  is  only  during  the  season  of  their  inter- 
"  course  with  the  Chinese  merchants,  for  receiving  and  paying  for  the  produce  of  the 

"  country 

"  The  business  of  the  season  being  finished,  and  the  ships  laden  and  despatched  on 
"  their  return  to  England,  the  supra-cargoes  retire  from  the  factory  to  the  island  of 
"  Macao,  a  settlement  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  where  they  continue  till  the  opening 
"  of  the  ensuing  season.  The  periods  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  season  are 
"  not  distinctly  laid  down,  being  affected  by  various  contingencies ;  and  as  to  what  is 
"  termed  the  ofl&cial  year,  according  to  the  books  of  the  factory,  your  Committee  find 
"  that  no  precise  period  has  ever  been  fixed  for  its  definition  ;  but  the  balancing  of 
"  them  has  generally  been  governed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  season,  which  has  been 
"  most  commonly  in  the  months  of  February  or  March." 

The  position  of  the  Company's  representatives  in  China,  and  the  nature  of  their 
dealings  with  the  Chinese,  remained  substantially  unaltered  from  1812  up  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Company's  monopoly  in  1834;  and  the  abovfe  description  therefore 
holds  good  up  to  that  time. 

The  balance  of  the  united  English  and  Indian  trade  was  at  this  time  not  unfavourable 
to  China.  The  same  Report  shows  that  between  1792-93  and  1808-09,  over  31,000,000/. 
were  supplied  to  the  Company's  Canton  Treasury  from  England  and  India  for  the 
purchase  of  tea  and  other  products  of  China,  over  26,000,000Z.  from  England,  and 
nearly  ^5,000,OOOZ.  from  India;    and  that  out   of   the  26,000,000/.  the  exports  from 
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England  of  manufacfcufes  and  metals  provided  less  tban  16,000,000?.,  ■w'liile  the  con- 
siguinents  of  China  produce  to  England  exceeded  in  value  27,000,0001. ;  2,000,000/.  also 
were  remitted  back  to  India  by  the  Select  Committee,  principally  in  bullion,  for  the 
Company's  requirements  in  that  country.  The  balance  of  trade "  with  other  countries 
in  Europe,  and  also  with  America,  appears  to  have  been  markedly  in  favour  of  China. 

The  value  of  the  Indian  exports  to  China  (including  opium)  no  doubt  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  imports  from  that  comitry,  and  there  was  necessarily  therefore  some 
exporc  of  specie  from  China  to  India  for  the  adjustment  of  the  balance.  The  opium 
trade  also  was  contraband,  and  payment  for  the  drug  had  to  be  made  in  specie.  This 
led  to  the  export  of  sycee,  or  native  silver,  which  was  strongly  condemned  and 
prohibited  by  the  Chinese  G-overnment.  As  long,  however,  as  the  balance  of  the 
foreign  trade  remained  favourable,  the  drain  of  specie  to  India  was  counterbalanced 
by  imports  of  cash  and  bullion  from  Europe  and  America,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Grovernment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously  drawn  to  the  subject  until  some 
years  later. 

The  Chinese,  as  they  showed  on  many  occasions,  were  not  insensible  to  the 
advantages  which  they  derived  from  foreign  trade,  but  their  pride  and  exclusiveness 
would  not  permit  them  to  accord  reasonable  treatment  to  the  foreign  traders. 

The  connexion  of  the  East  India  Company  with  the  production  of  opium  in  India  voISi^' '" '^'^ 
has  already  been  fully  described  in  the  [Jistorical  Memorandum  on  the  subject  dated 
the  9th  August  1894.  The  Directors  were  willing  and  indeed  anxious  that  some  of 
the  opium  produced  in  Bengal  should  reach  China,  but  they  took  no  direct  part  in 
the  trade,  and  their  servants  were  prohibited  from  smuggling,  or  from  trading  in  the 
drug  when  employed  upon  the  Company's  service.  The  revenue  derived  by  the 
Company  from  the  Bengal  monopoly  was  treated  as  a  branch  of  the  territorial  revenue 
of  India ;  and  the  Company,  rightly  or  wrongly,  drew  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  sale  of  opium  in  Calcutta,'  with  the  knowledge  that  much  of  it  was  carried  to 
China,  and  a  direct  trade  in  it  in  the  Company's  ships  and  by  the  Company's  servants. 
The  quantity  of  opium  also  which  found  its  way  to  China  at  this  time,  was  not  large. 
Export  from  Western  India  was  temporarily  checked,  and  the  quantity  annually 
offered  for  sale  at  Calcutta  by  the  East  India  Company  was  carefully  limited,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  was  conveyed  for  sale  to  Java  and  Ihe  Eastern  Archipelago. 
The  trade  was  prohibited,  but  the  question  at  this  time  was  in  no  sense  acute. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  prohibition,  the  first  formal  interdict  appears  to  have  been 
issued  in  1799  ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  drug  was  treated  as  contraband 
at  Canton,  at  any  rate,  for  some  time  before  this. 

The  Court  of  Directors  condemned  the  measures  taken  by  Warren  Hastings  in  1781  oanton'com-''* 
to  send  a  cargo  of  opium,  on  the  Company's  account,  to  Canton  for  sale,  on  the  ground  SJurToTmreo 
that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Company  to  be  engaged  in  a  clandestine  trade ;  Deo.  nslfiuT 
and  the  supra-cargoes  reported   to    the    Company    that   they   had    had   considerable  printed°papers 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  opium,  as  its  importation  was  strongly  prohibited  by  the  feitiagto^^"" 
Chinese  Government.  nSTss-im- 

Mr.  Thomas  Fitzhugh,  in  a   letter  written  to  Mr.   Gregory  on  the  7th  July  1782,  p^""*""™*- 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  condition  of  the  opium  trade  at  that  time  : —  N^nth  Report  ot 

"  The  importation  of  opium  to   China  is  forbidden  on  very  severe  penalties.     The  mittel  of  the™" 
opium  on  seizure  is  burnt;  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  brought  to  the  port  confiscated ;  monfonthe™" 
and  the  Chinese  in  whose  possession  it  is  found  for  sale  punishable  with  death.  Eastincua  " 

"  It  might  be  concluded  that  with  a  law  so  rigid,  no  foreigners  would  venture,  nor  itss."""^  "" 
any  Chinese  dare,  to  purcliase  this  article,  yet  opium  for  a  long  course  of  time  has  been 
annually  carried  to  China,  and  often  in  large  quantities,  both  by  our  country  vessels 
and  those  of  the  Portuguese.  It  is  sometimes  landed  at  Macao,  and  sometimes  at 
Whampoa,  though  equally  liable  to  the  above  penalties  in  either  port,  as  the  Portuguese 
are,  so  to  say,  entirely  under  the  Chinese  rule. 

"  That  this  contraband  trade  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  without  incurring  the 
penalties  of  the  law  is  owing  to  the  excess  of  corruption  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Chinese  G-overnment,  which  of  late  years  has  been  carried  to  such  a  height  that  the 
Custom  House  officers  have  agreed,  for  1 0  dollars  a  chest,  to  let  opium  go  out  of  a  ship 

at  any  time  of  the  day." 

Mr.  Fitzhugh's    account  of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  opium 
does  not  accord  with  statements  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Canton   G-overnment  in 
1836    and  is   also  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  edict  issued  in  1799 ;  and  the 
Chinese  appear  to  have  maintained  a  very  correct  record  of  all  events  connected  with  oorrespondenoe 
+T,o  -fnypio-Ti  trade      In  1836,  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Canton  distinctly  pre^seSt^ed'to  "" 

liXie    iL>J.ciK|ii     ui"'v.'~  „    -Jt  1   .  ^    T7"       1-  -IJJ  T-  Parliament  in 

stated  that  in  the  reigns  of  Yungchmg  and  Kienlung,  opium  was  included  as  medicine  is^o;  pageies. 
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in  the  tariff  of  <lnties  at  the  port,  and  that  there  was  no  prohibition  against  its  intro- 
duction.     The  prohilntorj  edict*  of  1799,  which  is  published  in  full  below,  shows  that 


Edict  to  prahibit 
the  sale  of  opiuir;, 
iiublisliedat 
CanUm  on  the 
2iicl  Doc.  1799 ; 
forvvfiriled 
by  the  Canton 
Committee  to  tbe 
Court  of  Direc- 
tors in  a  letter 
dated  lith  'Slay 
1801 ;  in  vol.  134 
of  nitimscriot 
China  Uecords  at 
the  India  Otlice. 


*  Edict  ad'li-cs 


by  the  Hoppo,  or  Eeceiver  General  of  the  Customs,  at  Canton,  for  the  information  of  the 
iiierchants  appointed  to  trade  with  foreign  nations. 
Whe-eas  i  have  received  advices  from  his  Ewcllency  the  Fouyuen  (Deputy  Governor),  setting  forth  that 
"  The  shipj  (if  foreign  nations  have  long  since  been  permitted  to  import  at  Whampoa  and  Macao  in  the 
'•  province  of  (juangtong  ibr  the  purpDse  of  carrying  on  a  trade  by  the  free  interchange  of  such  commodities  as 
"  were  in  detiiand  on  the  one  linnd  and  superflnons  on  the  otlier.  From  this  general  rule  the  arlicle  only  of 
"  opium  was  excepted,  a  siibstaiiee  of  who.se  composition  we  are  unacquainted,  but  which  is  of  a  violent  and 
"  powerful  njiture  and  possesses  a  lictid  and  odious  flavour  ;  being  however  remarkable  at  the  .same  time,  for  a 
"  quality  of  exciting  and  raising  the  spirits,  it  has  been  sought  after  and  purchased  by  persons  without  fixed  homes 
••  01-  professicms,  who  having  prepared  an  extract  from  it.  opened  shops  for  the  support  of  this  branch  of  traffic. 
"  The  use  of  opium  originally  prevailed  only  among  vagrants  and  disreputable  persons,  who  occasionally 
"  associated  together  for  the  jjurpose  of  partaking  of  this  substance,  but  has  since  extended  itself  among  the 
"  members  and  desiendants  of  reputable  fiimilies,  student!,  and  officers  of  G-overument,  many  of  whom  are  so 
"  infatuated  in  their  jittachment  to  this  drug,  as  to  make  an  habitual  use  of  it.  Their  inducement  on  this 
"  occasion  appears  to  be  th.e  po-.vcr,  which  this  substance  ciimmiinicates  to  those  who  partake  of  it,  of  not 
"  closing  their  eyes  for  entire  nigiits,  and  spending  them  in  the  gratification  of  impure  and  sensual  desires, 
'•  whereby  their  respective  duties  and  occupations  are  neglected.  When  this  habit  becomes  established  by 
'•  frequent  repetition,  it  gains  an  entire  ascendant,  and  the  consumer  of  opium  is  not  only  unable  to  forbear  from 
•'  its  daily  use,  but,  on  passing  the  accustomed  hour  he  is  immediately  seized  with  pains  in  the  head  and  a 
'■  feverish  heat,  ciiniiot  refrain  from  tears  or  <,-ominaud  himself  in  any  degree.  For  relief,  therefore,  from  these 
'■  ])iiinful  symptoms  and  to  regain  his  wonted  health,  he  has  necessarily  recourse  to  the  same  pernicious  substance. 
"  When,  ;it  length,  the  gradual  and  progressive  effects  of  this  poison  have  pervaded  the  lungs  and  the  whole 
"  bodily  frame,  the  stitferers  with  the  pale  and  sickly  hue  of  doves  or  small  fluttering  birds,  are  no  longer  within 
"  reach  of  medical  as-;istanee  ;  desirous,  but  in  vain,  of  quitting  so  dreadful  a  practice,  they  would  willingly 
"  end  it  with  their  lives  Ijy  teaj  ing  out  their  entrails  in  despair.  The  extraordinary  expense  of  this  article  is 
"  likewise  to  be  noticed,  each  mace  weight  of  which  in  the  extract  is  exchanged  for  eight  or  nine  mace  in 
'■  money  ;  and  the  constaut  use  of  it  raises  at  the  same  time  an  excessive  appetite  for  other  kinds  of  food, 
'■  which  the  fortunes  ol'  the  liulk  of  the  community  are  unable  to  satisfy,  and  are  therefore,  in  the  course  of  a 
"  r^w  years,  wholly  dilapidated  and  wasted  away.  Of  tliese,  the  infirm  and  weak  perish  gradually  from  want 
'•'  and  liunger,  wliile  the  sti-ong  and  vigorous  Ijccome  thieves  and  robbers,  the  ultimate  ruin  of  all  being  thus 
".  equally  certiiiu  and  inevitable.  Others  again,  among  the  deluded  and  misjudging  people,  from  trifling  causes 
"  or  absurd  conceits,  lake  the  pruiuatiire  resolution  of  swallowing  a  decoction  of  ojiium  in  wine,  thus  ending 
"  their  existence  by  means  of  readier  access  than  the  generality  of  vegetable  substances  usually  esteemed 
'■  [loisonous  tind  ilestructive  to  the  linman  frame.  The  pernicious  effects  arising  from  the  use  of  opium  were 
"  formerly  coiiiined  to  tlie  province  of  Fokeeii  and  Quangtong,  but  have  spread  in  the  course  of  time  through 
"  the  other  provinces  of  tin-  Empire,  where  the  e;igejne.-,s  after  the  traffic  and  consumption  of  this  article  has 
"  even  exceeded  that  of  its  iirst  introducers.  Tiius  it  is  that  foreigners  by  the  means  of  a  vile  excrementitious 
'■  sulisttmee,  derive  from  this  Empire  tlie  most  solid  profits  and  adiantage-^ ;  but  that  our  countrymen  should 
"  blindl\  pnr>ae  this  destructive  and  ensnaring  vice,  even  till  deaih  is  the  consequence  without  being 
"   undeceivefl,  is  indeed  a  fact,  odious  and  deplorable  in  the  highest  degree. 

'•Being  now  desirotis  of  opposing  the  growing  evil,  for  which  it  appeared  necessary  to  revert  to  the  sources 
"  wlience  it  sprung,  we  discover  by  a  careful  investigation  that  the  article  of  opium  is  imported  by  foreigners, 
"   and    gains   admiLtance   into  the  Empire  througli   tlie   Ijocea  Tigris ;   whence,  either  by  the  pilot-vessels  and 
"   armed  ginird  boats  tluit  are  st:itioned   there,  it   is   conveyed   up  the  river  to  Shin  Shin  (Dane's  Island)  or  by 
"  the  means  of  small  craft  it  is   landed  by  de;;rees   at  Ma'^au,  and  thence   conveyed  privately  to  the  capital, 
"  while   the   Custom  House   officers  and  guards  at    the   different  stations,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
"  transaction,  suffer  it  to   pass  without  examination   or  inquiry;  being   doubtiessly  bribed  to  a   large  amount 
"  for  that  ],urpo>e?     If  the  utmost  endeavours  are  not  now  maile  to  cut  away  the  root  and  branches  of  the  evil, 
"  to  what  extent  may  they  not  proceed  ?      We,  therefore,  publish  these  our  general  orders,  for  the  informatioi.. 
"  of  all  officers,  civil  or  military,  at  the  different  stations  and  districts  of  the  province,  that  the}'-  may  rio-orously 
"   examine  into  aud  punish  the  commission  of  this  offence  wherever  it  occurs,  and  at  the  same  time  we  request 
"  of  his  Excellency  the  Hoppo  to  issue  positive  orders  and  injunctions  to   the  oHicers,  attendants,  and  guards 
'■  of  the  several  Custom   Hoii'=es  in  his  Department,  that   should   henceforth   any  pilot-vessels,  gjard -boats,  or 
"  fishermen   privately  take  on  board,  those  pieces  of  mould  or  earth  denominated   opium,  a   strict  search  and 
"  investigation  sliall  be  made,  and  the  offenders  apprehended  and  conveyei   to  the  presence   of  the   man-istrate 
"  to  undergo  such  punishment  as  may  be  thought  adequate  to   their  guilt.     If,   notv,'ithstanding   these   our 
"  order.-,  bribes  arc  tigain  accepted,  and   the   passage  of  this  article  connived  at,  it  shall  bo  traced  with  the 
"  utmost  exactness  and  rigour  in  the  dislricls  and  stations  through  which  it  has  been  transported,  that  no  pains 
"  may  be  sptired  to  effect  a  thorough  reformtition  and  amendment  in  these  respects.     Should  any  further  mode 
"  or  regulation  occur,  that  might  tend  to  euforee,  or  render  moie  etfectu.nl,  those  prohibitions  and  r(  strictions 
"  we  retjuest  of  his  iixcellency  the  Hoppo  to  give  us  due  information  thereof  in   reply  to  this  our  eommunica- 
•'  tion  to  him  "     (Jn  receiving  thi^  foregoing  letter,  I  made  a  similar  inquiry  respecting  the  introduction  of  the 
substance  denominated  opium,  and  find   that  it   is   indeed    imported  into  this  country  by  foreign  vessels,  and 
have  consequently  issued   <irders   to   the  Superintendent   of   the   Custom   House,  at  the  port  of   Macao,  to  be 
cotnntunieaied  lo  the  ehief  foreign  residents  and  commandtrs  of  NCssels  belonging  to  that  city,  notifyino-  our 
deterniiuation   to  ))rohibit  the   entrtmco  of  the  article   opium  into  that  port ;   as  well  as  our  general  orders  to 
make  ever}-  exertion  to  discover  aud  inform  us   of  it,  if  ever   it  should  take  place.     Having  replied   to   his 
Excellene}' the  Fouyiten's  communication,  F  proceed  to  extend  the  above   orders  to   the  Hon"-  merchants  to 
which  it  belioves  them  to  piiy  a  strict  and   unreserved  obedience,  and  communicate  them   to  the  chief  supVa- 
eargoes  of  foreign   nations,  that  they  may  enforce   the   observance  of  tliis  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
opium  on  board  the  sliips  of  their  respective  countries.     But   should,  nevertheless,  any  ship   hereafter  import 
this  article,  none  of  tlie  Hong  merchants  will  be  so  imprudent  or  absurd  as  to   become   securiiy,  or  undertake 
the  disposal  of  her  cargo  ;  as  I  should  in  such   event  immediately   report  their  conduct  to   the  Viceroy  .and 
Fouyuen,  by  whom  the  merchant  would  be    rigorously   examined   and   punished    for   the  offence  without  any 
mitigation  or  excuse  being  admitted.     The  Hong  merchants  shall,  according  to  custom,  reply  hereto  and  niak'>> 
known  to  us  their  obedience  to  these  commands. 

Given  at  (Jimtou  on  the  16th  day  of  the  llth  Moon  of  the  4th  year  of  the  Emperor  Kia  King. 
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opmm  had,  for  some!  time  previously,  been  excluded  from  the  cdjnftiodities,  ia  which 
trade  by.  barter  was  permitted,  and  was  therefore  contraband ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  penalty  was  provided  by  law  either  for  its  importation  or  sale.  Penalties 
of  death  and  confiscation  of  property  may,  however,  have  bet^n  threatened  by  cori-upt 
preventive  officers  to  increase  their  own  gains. 

The  Select  Committee,  on  hearing  of  the  edict  issued  in  1799,  wrote  at  once  to  the 
G-overnor-G-eneral  in  India,  requesting   that  "  a  peremptory  order  might  be  issiied  at  caS/com!'" 
"  the  Presidencies  to  forbid  any  opium  m  future  being  taken  on  board  Company's  courto^Dfrec- 
"  ships  bound  to  China,"  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  the  implication  of  the  Company  janaloof^'"^ 
in  a  charge  of  illicit  trading;    and  their  prompt  action  met  with  the  approval  of  the  andmttjan.' 
Court  of  Directors.      The  edict,  as  the  Committee  reported  in  1801.  and  again  in  1802,  Ifi^ndrn'ol'^- 
checked  temporarily  the  introduction  of   opium'    m to  the  Port  of  Canton,  but   the  ^*^r^Strdsat 
trade  was  carried  on  without  interruption  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of   Macao,  theindiaomce. 
Subsequent  correspondence  shows  that  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  the  drug  were  soon   relaxed,  and  that  the  prohibition  was  not  properly  enforced 
even  at  Canton  itself. 

In  1813  the  Chinese  asserted  a  right  to  require  the  departure , from.  China  of  a  Mters nom ti.e 
certain  Mr.  B.oberts,  who  had  been    re-appointed  by  the    Court    of  Directors   as  8  SStteTtSt™e 
naember  of  the  Select  Committee  ;  Mr.  Roberts  having,  as  President  of  the  Committee,  S-MaLa'asri 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  them,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  occupation  of  Macao..  ^nAvltwu, 
The  Committee   determined  to  resist  this  attempt  at  interference  with  the  discretion  in,tdVepoH*o'f'' 
of  the  Directors  in  the  appointment  of  their  o-wn  servants,  and,  adopting  the  favourite  mfttleofthe"" 
coercive  measiare  of  the  Chinese,  declined  to  continue  commercial  relations,  until  the  ^on'fa'a't^d'"' 
orders  requiring  Mr.  Roberts  to  leave  China  were  ^vithdrawn.     The  withdrawal  of  the  "th  6ct.  isai. 
Company's  ships  and  the  sUbnjission   of  a  representation  to  Pekin  on  the  subject  of 
their   grievances  .appear  , to  have  also    been    in    contemplation.      Mr.    Roberts    died 
at  Macao   while   the   question  was  still  under  discussion ;    and   pn    10th  December 
18l3,  the   Govprnpr  issued  an  edict,  which  was  considered  by  the  Committee  to  be  a 
sufficient  disavowal  of  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  interfere  with  the  Company'^  servants, 
and  trade  was  resumed. 

Other  troubles,  however,  ensued.     The  affairs  of  five  of  the- Hong  merchants  were' at  Letters  from  tiie 
the  time  in  a  very  embai"rassed  Condition,  their  debts  to  the  East  India  Comnafla-y  and  m.ttee'totho 

1-  T         H    r\r\r\  r\r\r^     n     n  t      n         /~i  •/in  Court  of  Direc- 

to  individuals   anio'unting  to  nearly  4,000,000  dollars ;  and  the  (iovernor,  either  from  tors  regarding 
0-enuine  indignation  at  this  transgression  of  the  trade  regulations,  or  (as  was  supposed  circumstances  of 

o  ~    „  .  ,  ,1        •        J  •         ,  •  _o     ji  1  TT  1  J  "  someoftheHoiig 

by  the-  Select  Committee)  on  the  instigation  or  the  oliher  Hong  merchants,  was  ror  a  inerchants and 
time  inclined  to  dismiss  and  banish'  the  insolvent  mere-hants.     The  sanction  of  an  establishment 
Imperial     edict    was  obtained  in  July    1813  to  the    establishment    by    Governnient  isis-n.in 
authority-  of  a  Cohong  system,  under  which  a  few  of  the  senior  Hong  merchants  were  above.  "' 
to  be  placed  in  entire  control  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  were  to  have  power- to  fix  the 
prices  of  all  foreign  goods.     The  Select  Committee  very  naturally  objected  strongly  to 
this  arrangement,  and  considered  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  Company,  and  of  "the 
other   European"  creditors,  who  had  made  an  arrangement  of   their  own    with   the 
indebted  merchants,  they  were  bound    to  do  their  best  to  prevent  them  from  being 
officially  declared  insolvent.     In  such  a  case  the  debts  of  the  insolvents  would,  as  they 
said   have  been  thrown  on  the  remaining  merchants,  and  additional  duties  would  have 
been  imposed  on  the  trade  to  provide  a  fund  for  repayment.     The  Committee  therefore 
took  steps  to  support  the  embarrassed  merchants  by  paying  Custom   duties  on  their 
account,  and  continuing  to  them  a  share  of  the  Company's  business  with  the  customary 
cash  advances. 

In  the    course    of   these   proceedings  the  violation  of  Chinese  neutrality  by    Her  Letters  from  tie 
Man  esty's  ship   ''Doris,''  involved  the  Committee  in  serious  difficulties^     The  "Doris"  m™te"regS?ding 
appeared  at  Macao^  in  April  1814,  with  an  Ame;fican  ship,  which  she  had  captured  oft'  the  witil  ttoThTS 
Ladrones,  as  a  prize  of  war  ;  and  an  American  schooner  lying  at  Whampoa  was  also  th°e™S!spn"V" 
attacked  'and  captured  by  the  "  Doris  "  boats,  though  she  was  subsequently  retaken  by  ^P;^il"=>s 
the  Americans  ^p  Canton.     Then  an  American  brig  arrived  with  a   Bengal  cou^ntry  fetelrom  the 
ship,    called   the  " -Arabella,"    as   her   prize.     Finding   the    "Doris"    at  Canton,   the  to^tolSd'"'" 
Americans  tried  to  take  the  "  Arabella  "  into  Macao,  but  the  Portuguese  objected  j  and  mh'jan:  me,'^ 
the  Americans   then  abandoned  the   ship   and  the    "Doris"    took  possession.      The  Sanuscript"' 
Anjerican  merchantmen  in  Canton,  which  were  ready  to'  sail,  were,  detained  for  SQ^ie  tSi'^einiTqiflce? 
time  in  port,   owing' to  the  presence  of  the  "  Doris  "  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  ^uhin^"*"''" 
the  "sympathies  of  "the  chief  Hong  merchant,  who  was  pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
cargoes  of  the  ships,  were  consequently  enlisted  against  the  English. 
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Tlio  capture  of  the  American  ship  off  tlie  Ladrones,  and  the  recapture  of  the 
"Arabella''  were  defensible,  but  the  attack  on  the  schooner  at  Whampoa  was 
certainly  unjustifiable.  The  Chinese  objected  to  the  prosecution  of  hostilities 
within  their  jurisdiction  ;  held  the  Committee  responsible — and  called  upon  them  to 
send  the  "  Doris  "  away.  This  the  Committee  were,  of  course,  unable  to  do,  and  the 
Chinese,  to  punish  the  breach  of  neutrality,  refused  supplies  to  the  "'  Doris  ;"  suspended 
the  trade  both  of  the  English  and  Americans — and  declined  to  grant  port  clearances  to 
some  Indian  vessels  then  in  the  harbour.  The  Deputy  Grovernor  of  Canton  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Customs  also  issued  edicts  interdicting  the  employment  of  native 
servants  in  the  European  factories. 

The  Committee  protested,  representing  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  business  at 
the  Canton  factory  with  European  servants,  but  their  address  was  ignored ;  the  factory 
was  visited  without  previous  notice  by  a  Chinese  magistrate  ;  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
Company's  ships  was  detained,  when  proceeding  from  Whampoa  to  Canton ;  and  a 
linguist,  iu  the  service  of  the  Company,  named  Ayeu,  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  his 
offence,  as  supposed  by  the  Committee,  being  his  attachment  to  the  English  and  the 
conveyance,  in  1813,  of  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  a  Minister  at  Pekin,  who 
had,  when  GrOvernor  of  Canton,  shown  a  friendly  disposition  towards  them. 

Further  addresses,  written  in  Chinese,  to  the  Grovernor  and  Deputy  Governor  on  the 
subject  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  were  returned  unopened ;  and  orders  were  issued  by  the 
Governor  to  the  effect  that  he  would  receive  no  communication  in  Chinese,  and  that 
if  the  Committee  wished  to  address  him,  they  must  do  so  in  English.  The  Chinese 
language  had  been  used  apparently  for  some  time  by  the  Select  Committee  in  their 
addresses  to  the  Government,  and  the  prohibition  of  communication  in  that 
language  was  held  to  be  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  right  of  remonstrance.  The 
Committee  determined  therefore  to  resist ;  directed  in  their  turn  the  suspension  of  all 
commercial  intercourse ;  detained  the  ships  of  private  traders,  which  had  just  arrived 
from  India,  at  Chuenpee,  below  the  Bocca  Tigris  Fort ;  ordered  all  British  ships  to  leave 
Whampoa,  and  all  British  subjects  to  leave  Canton ;  and  prepared  to  submit  a 
remonstrance  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Pekin. 

The  removal*  of  the  Company's  ships  from  Whampoa  evidently  alarmed  the 
authorities  ;  and  the  Governor  issued  an  edict,  in  which  the  recapture  of  the  "  Arabella  " 
was  admitted  to  be  proper,  and  the  orders  issued  for  the  stoppage  of  the  trade  were  in 
consequence  rescinded.  The  Committee  thought  it  advisable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  negotiation  thus  offered,  and  suggested  to  the  Hong  merchants  that 
the  Governor  should  depute  an  oflBcer  to  meet  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton  (who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Committee)  to  discuss  and  settle  the  various  differences  that 
had  arisen.  The  Governor  assented,  and  Sir  George  Staunton  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Canton  with  two  other  Company's  servants,  Sir  Theodore  Metcalfe  and  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir  John,  Davis,  on  21st  October  1814.  There  they  were  met  by  the  Citv 
Governor  and  two  other  mandarins,  and  negotiations  began. 

The  seizure  of  the  linguist,  Ayeu,  first  formed  the  subject  of  discussion ;  and  his 
arrest  was  explained  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  purchased  rank,  though  he  had 
once  been  in  a  menial  situation,  and  to  be  in  no  way  connected  with  his  relations  with 
the  English.  At  this  juncture  the  Governor  suddenly  broke  off  the  negotiations,  and 
Sir  George  Staunton  left  Canton,  warning  all  British  subjects  to  comply  with  the  orders 
issued  directing  them  to  quit  the  port ;  and  proceeded  down  to  the  river  to  the 
Company's  ships,  which  were  anchored  below  the  second  bar.  The  commanders  of  the 
Indian  ships  protested  agamst  the  suspension  of  their  trade,  and  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  Chinese  to  induce  them  to  disregard  the  orders  of  the  Committee  and  enter 
the  river,  but  without  success.  Deputations  of  the  Hong  merchants  were  then  sent  to 
the  Company's  ships  at  Chuenpee  to  fetch  Sir  George  Staunton  back,  and  after  aome 
difliculty  the  negotiations  were  re-opened.  The  Committee,  as  soon  as  there  appeared 
to  be  any  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  termination  to  the  discussions,  ordered  their  ships 
up  to  Whampoa  as  a  concession  to  Chinese  dignity  ;  and  a  settlement  was  eventually 
arrived  at. 

The  Committee  were  obliged  to  rest  content  with  the  explanations  offered  in  regard 
to  the  arrest  of  the  linguist  Ayeu ;  though  in  a  report  made  by  the  Governor  to  Pekin 
about  this  time,  (a  copy  of  which  was  privately  obtained),  it  was  distinctly  asserted 
that  the  linguist  was  concerned  with  the  English  in  treasonable  practices.  The 
privilege  of  presenting  addresses  to  the  superior  oflficers  at  Canton  in   the  Chinese 


*  The  fl-igs  of  othur  European  nations  had  at  this  time  been  driven  from  Canton  by  the  naval  superiority 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Company's  servants  ^yere  therefore  in  an  exceptionally  favourable  position  for 
negotiation. 
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language  "  without  previous  explauatiou  with  the  (Hong)  merchants  "  was  however 
conceded ;  and  although  addresses  submitted  were  returned  unopened  on  several 
subsequent  occasions,  the  right  of  the  Committee  to  submit  their  communications, 
through  the  merchants,  under  seal  and  in  the  Chinese  language,  appears  to  have  been 
established  from  this  time.  Further,  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  Chinese  as 
servants,  which  had  existed  since  1740  under  the  authority  of  an  Imperial  edict,  was 
modified  to  some  extent ;  and  the  Select  Committee  received  permission  to  employ 
Natives  as  coolies,  porters,  tea  boilers  and  cooks,  and  in  other  similar  capacities, 
though  they  were  forbidden  to  engage  Chinese  as  (Shawan)  personal  attendants. 
Ships  of  war  visiting  China  for  the  protection  of  merchant  ships  were  permitted  to 
occupy  their  usual  anchorages  below  the  Bocca  Tigris  Fort ;  and  some  minor  questions 
regarding  the  right  of  Chinese  officers  to  enter  the  factory,  the  use  of  abusive 
language  to  the  Company's  servants,  and  other  matters  were  also  adjusted. 

The  proceedings  of  the  "  Doris  "  were  extenuated  and  defended  by  the  Committee, 
as  far  as  possible,  but  the  attack  on  the  American  schooner  at  Whampoa  was  felt  to  be 
unjustifiable,  and  they  assumed  the  responsibility  of  promising   that  the  Governor 
"  should  not  again  have  occasion  to  complain  of  a  similar  act  of  offence."     The  subject 
was  referred  to  from  time  to  time  during  the  negotiations,  but  was  not,  in  their  opinion, 
the  real  cause  of  the  disputes  which  had  arisen.    "  We  conceive,"  they  wrote,  "  the  ^J^^oJcom*^" 
"  origin  of  this  discussion  must  be  traced  to  a  far  different  source ;  to  the  interested  g^^^^o^DiJ.lc. 
"  views  of  a  few  individuals,  endeavouring  to  place  the  European  commerce  at  their  ^^^^^^i^u 
"  sole  command;  that  in  fact  it  has  been  pending  some  time,  and  would  have  equally  lp,^^''R^po°ti'f'' 
"  rendered  necessary,  in  a  year  or  two,  the  measures  now    adopted,  even  had  we  ^fj^^J'^^sabOTe 
"  succeeded  in  averting  them  for  the  present  season." 

The  result  of  the  negotiations,  though  not  regarded  by  the  Committee  as  altogether 
satisfactory,  undoubtedly  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Company  at  Canton,  and 
appears  to  have  been  more  favourable  than  the  Government  at  Pekin  was  prepared  to 
approve  of.* 

The  firmness  displayed  led  eventually  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Cohong  scheme ; 
and  in  December  1815  the  Governor  of  Canton,  after  much  deliberation,  decided  to 
allow  the  embarrassed  merchants  to  continue  their  business.  The  Imperial  Government 
at  Pekin,  also,  on  a  report  to  this  effect  from  the  Governor,  concurred  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  measure. 

In  1815  the  Chinese  made  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  suppress  the  opium  trade  ;  and  cantoncom-''^ 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Canton,  promulgating  an  Imperial  edict  to  ciurtfof'Dfrec. 
search  all  ships  at  Macao.     The  local  Chinese    of&cers  were  not,  however,  inclined  lethj^iywis, 
to  exert  themselves  to  enforce  the  order,  and  the  Portuguese  had  a  strong  interest  j^alS^crlpt"' 
in  evading  its  execution.     The  search  of  vessels  at  Canton  also  appears  to  have  been  the'inSToffiw^' 
contemplated,  and  the  Committee  were  prepared  to  resist  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  but 
the  measure,  if  ever  intended,  was  not  carried  out. 

The  orders  issued  by  the  Court    at  Pekin  in  the  case  of  the  linguist  Ayeu,  in  1815,  ^^f<Jn^J?om*''^ 
show  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  at  this  time  really  apprehensive  of  intrigues  courtVt'Diiec- 
between  European  Missionaries   and  disaffected  natives,  and  was  disposed  to  ascribe  gthtewsis. 
some  serious  outbreaks  in  the  Canton  Province,  which  had  occurred  in   1814,  to  the  ^hiMEepon*"^" 
machinations  of  the  Christians.      Ayeu  was   banished  to  a  place  north  of  Nepal,  and  i^'o*XfueTof 
was  required  before  leaving  Canton  to  publicly  trample  on  the  cross  to    show  that  he  g,^n^°onrdatDd 
had  no   sympathy  with  the  Christian  religion     "  It  perhaps,"  wrote  the  Select  Com-  h*  oct. mi. 
mittee,   "  can  excite  no    surprise    that   the    officers  of  Government  should  generally 
"  throughout  the  Empire  concur  in  endeavouring  to  find  some  other  cause  than  their 
"  own  malpractices  and  misgovernment  in  these  discontents." 

A  severe  psrsecutionf  was,  in  the  same  year,  carried  on  aofainst  the  Roman  Catholic  Books  on  chma 

^  ,   .  '  X  o  j,y  Auber  and 

converts  m  China.  _  Medhurst. 

The  conduct   of  the  Select  Committee  throughout  the   discussions  and  disputes  of  Letter  of  instruc- 

1813-14  was  approved  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  President  cSerSSht°o 

of  the  Committee,  and  Sir  G.  Staunton  were  said  by  Lord  Oastlereagh  to  have  acted  dated  iSjan!" 

"  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  with  ability,  firmness,  and  discretion."     The  8criit"cSna"' 

Directors,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  position  of  the  trade  at  Canton,  and  inSoffloc  * 


*  One  of  the  mandarins  attaclied  to  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  informed  Sir  G.  Staunton  on  the  24th 
August  181G  that  the  footing  upon  which  the  trade  was  going  on  at  Canton  was  by  no  means  approved  of. 
(Notes  by  Sir  Q.  T.  Staunton  regarding  the  British  Embassy  to  Pekin  in  1816.) 

f  An  edict  was  issued  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  or  about  1812,  in  which  the  printing  of  books  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  religion  and  preaching  the  Gospel  were  made  capital  offences.  (China  :  its  State  and 
Prospects,  with  especial  reference  to  the  spread  of  tl  e  Gospel ;  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Medhurst) . 
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were  anxious  to  arrange  some  mea^ns  of  comnmnication  between  their  representiatives 
in  China  and  the  Imperial  Government  at  Pekin,  as  a  check  on  the  vexatious  and 
capricious  proceedings  of  the  local  officers  ;  and,  the  Select  Committee  had  urged 
Letter  from  the  ou  moro  than  onc  occasion  that  a  Mission  from  the  British  Grovemment  to  the  Court  at 
Canto  com-"'^  Pekiu  was  the  only  measure  likely  to  be  effectual  in  placing  the  intercourse  between  the 
cimi?maV?Ahe  ^'^0  couutries  upon  a  satisfactory  footing.  Mr.  Barrow  also.  A\'ho  had  accompanied 
tor^fdated'""'  Lord  Macartney  to  Pekin,  advocated  the  despatch  of  a  second  Embassy. 
?nApp!\'Lto°the  The  Ministry  therefore,  in  accordance  with  these  representations  determined  to 
^le^tcommtttee  ^^J  o^^e  morc  the  effect  of  direct  negotiation  with  the  Chinese  Government.  Lord 
commras"?tet'ed  Amberst  was  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary '  to 
andLetteiftoW  ^^^  Court  of  Pckiu,  and  Mr.  Ellis  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
ftelariT*"  Elphinstone  (before  the  arrival  of  the  Embassy)  as  President  of  the  Select  Com- 
?wre,'dlteT'  mittee  at  Canton,  were  associated  with  him  as  Commissioners.  Lord  Amherst, 
"voi'^wo"'  however,  was  authorised  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  the  event  of  any  difference 
SrSrdsat  o^  opinion  between  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

the  India  Office.  Xhc  Ambassador  was  commissioned  to  deliver  a  complimentary  letter  from  H.E.H. 
the  Prince  Regent  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  commercial  intercourse.  I'he  principal  objects  which  he  was 
instructed  to  try  and  secure  were — 

1.  The  protection  of  the  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  from  the  sudden  arid 
capricious  interruptions  to  which  it  was  exposed  at  Canton ;  a  more  accurate  definition 
of  the  Company's  position  and  privileges  ;  and  the  concession  of  the  privilege  of  dealing 
with  such  native  merchants  as  the  supra-cargoes  should  think  fit. 

2.  An  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  Company's  representatives  at  Canton,  with 
permission  to  employ  Chinese  servants ;  and  their  exemption  from  abusive  language 
and  contemptuous  treatment  from  Chinese  functionaries. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  channel  of  communication  between  the  members  of  the 
factory  and  some  public  department  or  tribunal  at  Pekin,  either  by  a  British  resident 
there,  or  by  representations  written  in  the  Chinese  language;  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  right  of  using  that  language  in  all  addresses  and  representations  to  the  Local 
G  overnment. 

The  desirability  of  obtaining  permission  for  the  Company's  ships  to  trade  at  some 
"  port  to  the  northward  "  other  than  Canton  was  also  impressed  on  the  Ambassador ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  "  resident  Minister  or  Agent  at  Pekin,  through  whom  the 
"  concerns  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Empire  might  be  treated,"  was  indicated  as 
the  most  effectual  method  of  securing  the  attainment  of  the  objects  in  view. 

As  to  the  Kotou,  or  ceremony  of  prostration,  which  Lord  Macartney  had  declined  to 
perform.  Lord  Castlereagh's  instructions  directed  the  Ambassador  to  conform  to  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Chinese  Court,  which  would  not  commit  the  honour  of  his 
Sovereign  or  lessen  his  own  dignity,  and,  while  not  permitting  any  trifling  punctilio 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  mission,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
declaring  that,  as  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent  had  entirely  approved  of  the  ceremonial 
performed  by  liord  Macartney  upon  his  Embassy  to  the  Emperor's  father,  he  had 
specially  commanded  him  to  adopt  that  precedent.  A  subsequent  letter,  however, 
from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  apj)ears  to  have  authorised  the  Ambassador 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  if  he  should  deem  it  expedient  and  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  of  the  Embassy. 

Suitable  explanations  also  were  to  be  given  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  captain  of 
the  "  Doris  "  and  the  war  in  Nepal,  if  any  discussion  upon  either  subject  were  raised 
by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Lord  Amherst's,  The  aiinoLincement  of  the  intention  of  the  Prince   Regent  to  send  an  Embassy  to 

teTdentofthr'-''  the  Emperor  was  made  by  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  was  then 

-date'dsth^Au*™'  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  the  Governor  at  Canton,  which  was    delivered 

28th  Feb!,  M,"  by  the  President  of  the  Select  Committee,   and  Captain  Clavel  of  the   Royal  Navy. 

MaroT'ind'Lt  A  report  was  submitted  by  the   Governor  to  Pekin,  and  the  Emperor  in  "his    reply 

vofiwof Znu-  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive  the  Ambassador,  and  promised  him  a  favourable 

Eeoord?at"?he  gi'acious  receptiou. 

India  Office,  and  ,,  ^^  ^^^  BugHsh  uatiou,"  hc  wrote,  "  offers  presents  and  tenders  its  sincere  goodwill, 

ofTroceedin^s*"'  "  with  feeliugs  aud  in  language  respectful  and  complaisant,  it  is  doubtless  proper  to 

dSringThe"™"'  ■'  allow  tho    Embassy    and  presents  to  enter  China,  and  the  ship  bearing   them   to 

Embassy.  u  proceed  to  Tientsin." 

The  Embassy  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  on  28th  July  1816,  and  was  there 
met  by  a  Chine.se  officer  of  high  rank,  and  two  subordinate  mandarins  who  had  been 


depujj^^fgr  ^^Tp^T^Qsp.]  Ap,  t]^Q , ^change  q]E  eereiBoni^l  visi^,  b,gweVQr,,Quang,  tlje 
Oliinese  Jjqgate,,  aps,uiq.e4  precedence  of  the  Englisli  A.mbassador,  a,  proceeding -which 
a.ugured  iU  for  the  success,  of  the  .negotiations,  r,      ,   -  .      .  •     ' 

,/TKeBl,ffLpepor  appears  fi^ona  the  putpet  to  have  heen  .d^terinined  to  insist  on  the 
pei;forwance  of,  the-  Kotou,  ^pd  the ,  fluestjoji  vas  raised  even  befor^  the*  Ambassador 
landed.  Lord  AJnherst  said  that  he  -was  prepared  to  approacli.  the;Emperof  in 
the  most  respectful  manner  possible,  and  this  closed  the  discussion  for  the  timj^,,  A 
hint  also  ,vas  given  to,  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  wished  the  number  of  persons-  in 
the-  Ambassador's  suite  to  be  limited  to  50  ;  but  this  point  was  not  pressed  ;  and  the 
Ambassador  -was  permitted' 'to  land  with  a  modest  gilatd'of  23  marines  ahd  a  band  of 
musicians,  the  party 'nutiabe'ring  75  in  all,  withoiit  servants.  ' 

'the  Embassy  sti'rted  up  the  Peiho 'on  the  9th  August  for  Tientsin,  their"  boats 
Carrying  flags' inscribed,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  "  Ambassadors  bearing 
Tribute."  At  TiQntsin  a  second  Chinese  Legate,  Soo  by  name,  met  them,,  and.  the 
Ambassador  was  informed,  that .  the  Emperor  propOfied  to  receive  X^&m  with  even 
greater  honours  than  had  been  shown  to  the'  forriaer  Mission,  and  that' the  honour  of  an 
ImpeTial' banquet  was  to  be  there  conferred  upon  them. 

'..At  the  entertainment,,' -which  followed,  'endeavours  were  inade  to  '  indiice  the 
Ambassador  to  perform  the  Kotou  in  front  of  a  yellow  screen  representing  thei^resence 
of  the  Emperor  ;  the  Legates,  in  theii-  anxiety  to  persuade  Lord  Amherst  to  conlply, 
asSe'rting,  first,  that  Lord  .Macartney  had  performed  the  ceremony,  and  afterwards  that 
the  Ernperor  Kienlung  had  disappro-Ved  of  ;his  European  homiage,  although  he  had 
accepted  it,  and  that  it  could  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  precedent.  Lord  Amherst, 
however,  declined '  to  do  rliore  tha!n'bo,W  nine  times  to  the  screen,  and  after;  mu'ch 
diSciissibh' the' Chinese  gave  way.  As,B6o'n  as  the  entertainment' wak  over,  the  Legates 
raised  the  question  again,  and  inquired  in  what'manner  the  Ambassador  proposed  ijo 
pay  hiB  respects  to  the  Emperor'.  Eutther  discussion  followed,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  Loi-d  Amherst  offered  tp  kneel*  three  times  On  one  knee,  and  bow  three  timfes 
W 'each  ocCasioiiV  if  such  a  modification  of  the  English  court  ceremonial  would  be 
'more  conformable  to  Chinese  etiquette.  The  Legates  were  much  dissatisfied,' and 
indulged  in  ,  gloomy  predictions  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  Emperor's  displeasure, 
but  the  Embassy  was  allowed  to  proceed  on  its  way.  A  translation  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  letter  to  the  Emperor  was  at  this  time  communicated  to  the  Legates  ;  and 
exception  was  taken  to  some  words  which  occurred  in  it,  evidently  from  fear  that  the 
terms  of  equality  upon  which  it  was  written,  would  be  resented  at  Pekin.  The 
Ambassador  also  was  informed  that  thp  Emperor  had  issued  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  the  band  might  be  sent  back  to  the  ships,  but  this  demand  appeared  so  unrea- 
sonable that  Lord  Amherst  did  not  comply  with  it.  The  departure  of  the  English 
ships  from  the  Peiho  was  then  made  the  subject  of  a  grievance,  and  a  heated  argu- 
ment took  place,  the  Chinese  thinking,  or  pretending  to  think,  that  they  had  been 
purposely  misled.  The  Ambassador,  explained  that  it  had  been  intended  from  the 
first,  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  former  Embassy,  and  embark  for  the  voyage  to 
England  at  Canton,  and  the  difficulty  was  in  the  end  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The 
question  of  the  Kotou,  however,  was  vigorously  pressed  ;  the  Legates  urging  the 
necessity  of  recognising  the  position  of  the  Emperor  as  Suzerain  of  the  world,  the 
probability  that  a  refusal  to  perform  the  ceremony  would  result  in  the  failure  of  the 
Embassy,  the  risk  of  prohibition  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  and 
the  danger  that  might  be  caused  to  them  personally  if  the  ceremony  were  not 
performed.  Lord  Amherst  explained  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  compromise  the 
dignity  of  his  own  Sovereign;  and  , offered,  much  as  Lord  Macartney  had  done,  to 
prostrate  himself  if  a  Chinese  officer  of  equal  rank  would  do  the  same  before  a  picture 
of  the  King  of  England,  or  if  the  Emperor  would  promise  that  in  the  event  of  his  ever 
sending  an  Ambassador  to  England,  he  would  authorise  him  to  perform  the  ceremony 
on  his  reception  there.  This  proposal  was  at  once  rejected  as  wholly  inadmissible ; 
and  further  -progress  was  stayed,  until  such  time  as  the  Emperor's  pleasure  should  be 
ascertained.  "  On  the  following  day,  orders  were  said  to  have  been  received  directing 
that  the  Embassy  should  be  brought  On  to  Tongcheu,  where  two  mandarins,  of  higher 
rank  tl^an  the  Legates,  had  been  specially  deputed  to  see  the  Kotou  performed. 

At  Tongcheii  a  deputation  from  the  mandarins  in  question  called  on  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  informed  him  in  an  authoritative  manner  that  the  following  day  had 
been  fixed  for  the  ceremony.  Lord  Amherst  replied  curtly  that  he  refused  to  attend, 
and   the  deputatioh  left.      The  mandarins,  one  of  whom.  Ho,  was  a   noble  of  high 

^  A  person  performing  the  Kotou  is  requiied  to  kneel  tliree  times  and  .touch  the  floor  three  times  with  his 
forehead  on  eaqh  occasion.       '■*       ,  ,  ^  r       , 
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rank,  and  the  other,  Moo,  was  President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Ceremonies,  then  invited 
the  Ambassador  to  a  conference.  The  place  of  meeting  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  Ambassador's  residence,  but  the  only  means  of  conveyance  provided  were  covered 
carts  and  horses.  Palanquins  were  first  said  to  be  not  available,  and  then  it  was 
urged  that  the  Emperor  might  be  i  displeased  if  foreigners  were  allowed  to  use  them 
so  near  Pekin.  Lord  Amherst,  however,  insisted,  and  palanquins  were  eventually 
supplied. 

At  the  conference  Ho  (who  is  usually  called  the  Duke  in  the  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings) informed  the  Ambassador  that  they  had  been  deputed  to  see  him  practise  the 
Kotou.  Lord  Amherst  explained  the  reasons  for  his  refusal  to  prostrate  himself. 
The  Duke  replied  that  the  ceremony  must  be  performed  ;  if  the  Ambassador  consented, 
he  would  conduct  them  to  Court ;  if  not,  he  would  send  them  away  at  once.  Lord 
Amherst  then  produced  a  memorial,  (which  had  previously  been  prepared),  appealing 
to  the  Emperor  himself  for  orders  on  the  subject,  and  requested  that  it  might  be 
transmitted.     The  Duke  took  the  memorial,  and  the  interview  ended. 

The  form  of  the  memorial  was  then  made  the  subject  of  discussion.     Some  verbal 
alterations  were  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese,  but  other  alterations  which 
they   required,    were   refused.      The   strongest    opponent  of   the   Kotou    was  Sir   G. 
Staunton,  who  had  had  better  opportunities  than  his  colleagues  for  appreciating  the 
true  significance  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  possible  consequences  of  its  performance. 
This  fact  appears  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese ;   and  an  objection 
was  raised  to  the  constitution  of  the  Embassy  upon  the  ground  that  a  man  who  was 
engaged  in  trade  was  unfit  for  such  an  appointment.     Sir  C  Staunton's  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  language  also  was   referred   fco  by  one  of  the  subordinate  mandarins  as 
afi'ording    a    means  for   communicating  with    Chinese    traitors ;    and  the   guard   over 
the   Embassy   was    doubled    with  the  avowed  object  of  preventing  any    such  corre- 
spondence.    An  impression  even  was  created  that  Sir  C  Staunton  might  be  forcibly 
separated  from  the  other  members  of  the  Embassy ;  but  there  hardly  appears  to  have 
been    any    sufficient  ground  for  this    apprehension.      Lord    Amherst   cut   short   the 
attempt  to  assail  his  colleague,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the   Duke  to  inquire  what 
was  the  Emperor's  pleasure  in  regard  to  their  departure,]  as  it  was  understood  that 
the  memorial  to  the  Emperor  on  the  subject  of  the  ceremony  had  not  been  forwarded. 
On   receipt  of    this  letter.  Ho  invited  the  Ambassador   to   another   conference,  and 
further  discussion  ensued.       The    DuKe  adopted    a   more   conciliatory   tone ;   and  the 
Ambassador  took  the  opportunity  of  cautiously  sounding  him  how  far  the  performance 
of   the  ceremony  would  be  likely  to  assist  the  Embassy  to    attain  its  objects,  par- 
ticularly the  establishment  of  a  direct  channel  of  communication  between  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  East  India  (Jompany  at  Canton  and  the  Imperial   Government  at 
Pekin.     The  Duke  replied  that  he  would  personally  support   any  such  proposal  if  the 
Kotou  were  performed,  and   that  the  Emperor  would  be  pleased  and  gratified  by  its 
performance;  but  he  could  not   definitely   say  how  the  proposal  would  be  received. 
After  this  interview  the  question  of  the  ceremony  was  reconsidered.     Lord  Amherst 
and  Mr.  Ellis  were  disposed   to    give   way ;  and   the   Ambassador  informed  Sir  G. 
Staunton  that  they  were  prepared  to  yield  the  point,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  result  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  East  India  Company.     Sir  George  Staunton, 
however,  after  consulting  the  other  gentlemen  from  the  Company's  factory  who  were 
with  the  Embassy,  adhered  to  his  original  opinion,  and  declared  against  the  ceremony. 
This  settled  the  matter,  and  a  letter  was  sent  by  Lord  Amherst  to  the  Duke  informino- 
him  that  the   question   had    again  been  fully  considered,  and  that  the  Kotou  could 
not  be  performed  ;  the  ceremony,  proposed  at  Tientsin,  representing  the  utmost  limit 
of  possible  concession. 

AH  hope  of  any  satisfactory  arrangement  appeared  to  be  at  an  end ;  but  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody  the  Duke  called  on  the  Ambassador  the  same  afternoon 
and  informed  him  it  was  the  Emperor's  pleasure  that  the  Embassy  should  be  imme- 
diately conducted  to  Pekin,  and  thence  to  the  summer  palace  at  Yuen  Ming  Yuen. 
This  announcement  was  so  entirely  unexpected  that  some  doubts  were  felt  as  to  the 
Duke's  sincerity  :  and  Sir  G.  Staunton,  at  Lord  Amherst's  request,  reminded  him  more 
than  once  that  the  Ambassador,  although  much  gratified  at  the  invitation,  would  only 
proceed  to  Court  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  Kotou  would  not  be  insisted 
upon.  The  Duke's  assurances  were  somewhat  vague ;  but  the  Ambassador  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  question  was  settled,  and  that  he  need  not  anticipate 
any  difiiculty  on  the  score  of  the  ceremony :  and  one  of  the  two  Legates,  who  were  on 
duty  with  the  mission,  subsequently  gave  a  more  explicit  assurance  to  this  effect.  The 
programme  of  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  at  Court  was  then  given  to  the  Rev. 
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Morrison,  who  was  acting  as  Interpreter,  by  one  of  the  subordinate  Chinese  officials, 
with  a  memorandum  of  the  proceedings  at  the  time  of  Lord  Macartney's  reception, 
in  which  it  was  distinctly  recorded  that  the  Kotou  was  performed.  An  intimation 
at  the  same  time  was  given  to  the  effect  that  the  Embassy  would  be  received  by  the 
Emperor  on  the  30th  August.  The  programme  showed  that  the  Ambassador  and  his 
colleagues  were  to  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  Emperor ;  and  the  letter  from  the 
Prince  Regent  was  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  two  Chinese  officers  before  delirery, 
instead  of  being  presented  direct  by  the  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  Lord  Macartney's  reception  by  Kienlung. 

The  Embassy  started  for  Pekin  from  Tongcheu,  a  distance  of  24  miles,  at  a  quarter 
past  4  p.m.  on  the  28th  August,  and  reached  Pekin  shortly  after  midnight  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th.  A  halt  was  made  at  an  inn  half  way,  and  some  indifferent 
refreshments  were  provided ;  and  a  subordinate  Chinese  official  hinted  there  that  the 
Ambassador  would  be  received  by  the  Emperor  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival.  The  hint, 
however,  was  unheeded,  as  the  information  conveyed  appeared  to  be  incredible.  At 
Pekin  the  Englishmen  were  conducted  through  the  suburbs,  outside  the  city  wall,  to  the 
road  to  the  summer  palace  at  Yuen  Ming  Yuen,  and  a  start  for  the  palace  was  made  at 
once.  The  house  prepared  for  their  reception  was  on  the  Pekin  side  of  the  palace  :  but 
they  were  taken  straight  to  the  palace,  and  arrived  there  al  4.30  or  5  a.m.  On 
alighting,  the  Ambassador  was  informed  by  one  of  the  subordinate  officials  in  atten- 
dance on  the  Embassy,  that  the  Emperor  had  changed  the  date  fixed  for  the  reception, 
and  that  the  Duke  was  now  waiting  to  conduct  him  to  the  Emperor's  presence.  Lord 
Amherst  expressed  his  extreme  surprise  and  annoyance  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  treated,  and  objected  strongly  to  appear  before  the  Emperor  in  the  condition  he  then 
was,  fatigued  and  indisposed,  in  his  travelling  dress,  without  the  insignia  of  his  office, 
and  without  the  Prince  Regent's  letter  to  the  Emperor.  He  however  declared  himself 
willing  to  submit  to  the  Em])eror's  pleasure,  but  requested  that  the  facts  might  be 
communicated  to  him,  and  that  he  might'  be  moved  to  postpone  the  audience 
until  the  following  day.  The  Duke  and  his  colleague,  Moo,  then  came  and  pressed  the 
Ambassador  to  consent,  tbe  Duke  even  grasping  Lord  Amherst's  arm  with  the  apparent 
intention  of  leading  him  into  the  Emperor's  presence,  and  giving  him  a  verbal  assurance 
that  the  ceremony,  which  he  had  agreed  to,  was  all  that  would  be  necessary.  Lord 
Amherst,  however,  was  firm  ;  pushed  the  Duke  away,  and  refused  to  move  until  his 
message  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Emperor  and  His  Majesty's  pleasure  ascertained. 
The  bearing  of  the  mandarins  at  this  time  was  so  violent  and  dictatorial  that  some 
apprehension  of  force  being  used  was  felt  by  the  gentlemen  present.  The  Duke  left,  and 
in  a  short  time  returned  with  a  civil  message  from  the  Emperor  to  say  that  he  would 
receive  the  Embassy  on  the  following  day,  and  would  in  the  meantime  send  his  own 
physician  to  attend  on  the  Ambassador. 

The  Ambassador  and  his  companions  were  then  conducted  back  1^  miles  along 
the  road  by  which  they  had  come,  to  the  house  prepared  for  their  accommodation. 
Between  8  and  9  in  the  morning  the  Court  physician  arrived  to  see  Lord  Amherst, 
who  informed  him  that  his  indisposition  was  merely  due  to  the  hurry  and  fatigue 
of  the  journey,  and  that  he  already  felt  relieved.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  need 
of  his  services  the  physician  departed,  and  his  report  of  the  interview  appears  to 
have  incensed  the  Emperor,  who  peremptorily  ordered  that  the  whole  Embassy 
should  be  instantly  conveyed  back  to  Tongcheu.  Accordingly,  after  a  few  hours'  rest, 
the  party  started  on  their  return  journey  ;  and  again  travelling  all  night,  reached 
Tongcheu  at  6  a.m.  on  the  30th  August,  the  date  originally  fixed  for  their  reception. 

La;te  in  the  evening  the  two  Legates  visited  the  Ambassador  and  suggested,  by  the 
Emperor's  orders,  a  partial  exchange  of  presents.  Lord  Amherst,  while  expressing  his 
indignation  at  the  treatment  they  had  received,  agreed  readily  to  this  proposal,  as  it 
appeared  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  desire  to  maintain 
unimpaired  the  amity  existing  between  the  two  nations.  The  portraits  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  a  case  of  maps,  and  a  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  were  selected  by 
the  Legates,  and  three,  articles — a  white  agate  sceptre,  a  string  of  sapphire  beads, 
and  a  box  of  embroidered  purses— were  presented,  in  return,  for  the  Prince  Eegent. 

The  Prince  Ptegent's  letter  was  not  delivered,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  proposal 
for  an  exchange  of  presents  was  due  as  much  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to 
secure  the  payment  of  tribute  as  to  any  anxiety  for  the  future  maintenance  of  friendly 
relations. 


*  Lord  Amherst,  in  his  Despatch  to  the  President  of  tlie  Board  of  Ccntiol,  dated  £2nd  March  1817,  says, 
that  this  programme  was  received  some  days  after  the  Embassy  had  left  Pekin  for  Canton.   In  the  above  account 
I  have  followed  Sir  George  Staunton's  version  of  tlie  matter,  which  seems  prima  facie  to  be  more  probable, 
e    84510.  L 
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29th  August. 


The  members  of  the  Embassy  began  the  descent  of  the  Peibo  ,  on  the  2n(i 
^^ptenjber,  a;nd  reacjie^ ,  ,^antpn  on  l^t  January.  They  were,  on  the  whole,,  well 
trj^ated  throughout  the  journey,  an  edict  issued,  by  the  Emperor  directing  that  they 
should  be  treated  with  civility  and  attention,  and  that  the  troops  should  be  drawn  out 
regularly,  and  military  honours  shown  so  as  "  to  excite  at  once  fear  and  gratitude." 
At  Canton,  at  a  public  State  conference  between  the  Ambassador  and  his  colleagues 
and  the  Governor  of  Canton  and  other  Chinese  officers,  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  was  delivered  ,by  the  Governor  of  Canton,  and  this  function  closed 
the  proceedings. 

JSo  business  was  transacted  or  even  discussed,  except  in  an  informal  manner,  on  the 
occasion  pf  the  last  conference  at  Tongcheu  between  the  Ambassador  and  the  Duke  and 
Moo  on  the  subject  of  the  Kotou,  and  no  reference  was  made  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Doris,  or  to  the  war  in  Nepal.  The  Emperor's  letter  explained  the 
reasons  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Embassy  from  the  Chinese  standpoint,  and  informed 
the  Prince  Regent  that  it  would  be  sufficient,  in  futpre,  to  pour  out  his  heart  in  dutiful 
obedience,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  send  another  Ambassador  to 
China.  The  letter,  which  is  a  singular  mixture  of  arrogance,  plausibility,  and 
mendacity,  is  published  below  in  full : — 

The  Supreme  Potentate,  who  has  received  from  Heaven  and  revolving  nature  (the  government  of  the  world) 
issues  an  Imperial  Mandate  to  the  King  of  England,  with  which  let  him  be  thoroughly  iicquainted. 

Your  country,  situated  remotely  beyond  a  vast  ocean,  tendfTs  an  ofl'ering  ol  dsvotedness,  and  turns  with 
ardent  ailtctiou  to  the  transforming  iiifluenees*  (which  emanate  from  this  land).  Formerly,  in  the  68th  year  of 
Keen-Lung,  wlicn  the  reign  of  the  exalted,  the  honourable,  and'  the  immaculate  Emperor  approached  its  close, 
you  sent  an  Ambassador  across  the  seas  to  our  jialace.  At  that  time  your  Ambassador  with  veneration  and 
respect  performed  the  ceremony  without  excess  or  defect,  and  in  the  observance  in  tlie  forms  of  decorum,  he 
was  enabled  to  look  up  and  receive  (Imperial)  favour  and  afiection  ;  to  see  His  Majesty  ;  to  be  entertained  at 
a,  banquet ;  and  to  have  gifts,  numerous  and  elegant,  conferre<l  upon  him. 

This  year,  yon  O  King,  again  sent  an  Ambassador  to  present  a  written  representation,  and  who  was  provided 
with  the  productions  of  (your)  territory  to  introduce  (to  me). 

I,  the  Emperor,  considering  that  you,  O  King,  were  truly  sincere  in  feelings  of  respect  and  obedience  was 
exceedingly  pleased ;  caused  forthwith  former  records  to  be  examined ;  and  regularly  enjoined  a  great  number 
of  officers  to  wait  for  your  Ambassador,  that  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  might  respectfully  see  the  Imperial 
person,  and  be  entertained  -with  n  banquet,  in  all  things  exactly  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  precedino' 
reign. 

Your  Ambassador  began  to  hold  intercourse  at  Teen-tsin.  I  appointed  officers  to  be  there  to  confer  an 
Imperial  banquet.  Behold  !  when  your  Ambassador  was  to  return  thanks  for  the  banquet,  he  would  not  lie 
obedient  to  the  prescribed  ceremonies. 

I,  the  Emperor,  in  reference  to  a  petty  officer  of  State,  from  ;i  remote  country,  did  not  deem  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  great  worth  ;  it  was  a  matter  in  which  indulgence  and  compassionate  forbearance  might  be  shown 
and  therefore  especially  ordered  great  officers  of  State  to  be  accommodating  with  your  Ambassador,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  Pekin,  to  tell  him  that  in  the  58th  year  of  Keen-Luug,  your  ambassador,  in  peribrming  the 
ceremony,  completely  (or  always)  knelt  and  bowed  the  head  to  the  ground,  according  to  the  statcil  forms  ; 
upon  this  occasion,  how  could  a  change  be  admitted  ? 

Y''onr  Ambassador  told  my  great  officers,  face  to  face,  that  when  the  time  came  he  would  obey,  and  would 
perform  the  kneeling  and  bowing  the  head  to  the  ground  ;  that  no  excess  or  falling  short  of  the  t  .-.tablished 
forms  should  occur. 

My  great  officers,  in  conformity  to  and  in  reliance  upon  this  declaration,  reported  it  to  me,  and  I  sent  down 
my  ple.'isni-i>  that  on  the  7th  day  of  the  7th  moon,  your  Ambassador  should  be  ordered  to  see  the  Imperial 
person  ;  that  on  the  8th,  in  the  great  hall  of  light  and  splendour,  a  banquet  should  be  conferred,  and  rewards 
bestowed;  and  again,  that  in  ihc  garden  of  mutual  pleasure,  food  should  be  conferred  ;  that  on  the  i)th,  leave 
should  be  taken,  and  on  the  same  day,  it  should  be  granted,  to  ramble  amongst  the  hills  of  ten  thousand  ages  ; 
that  on  the  11th,  at  the  gai-e  of  great  concord,  rewards  should  be  conferred,  after  which  (he)  should  repair  to 
the  board  of  rites  to  a  banquet ;  and  that  on  the  12th,  he  should  be  sent  to  proceed  on  his  journev.  The  dav 
of  performing  the  ceremony  and  the  etiquette  to  be  observed,  my  great  officers  all  previously  stated  to  your 
Ambassador. 

On  the  7th,  the  ap,iointed  time  ior  your  Ambassador  to  .see  the  the  Imperial  person,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
Palace,  and  I,  the  pjinjierdr,  was  about  to  enter  tl^e  hall  of  audience.  The  Ambassador  suddenly  affirmed  that 
he  was  exceedingly  ill,  and  could  not  move  a  stii-p.  I  thought  it  a  possible  case  that  the  Ambassador  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  therefore  ordered  the  Assistant  Ambassador  to  enter  and  see  me  ;  but  both  (he  Assistant 
Ambassadors  also  affirmed  they  were  ill.  This  was  rudeness  which  was  never  exceeded.  I  did  not  inflict 
severe  chastisement,  but  sent  them  away  the  same  day  with  an  order  to  return  to  their  country. 

As  your  Ambas:;a(lor  did  mA  see  the  Imperial  person,  it  was  also  inexpedient  to  send  in  the  written 
representation  brought  from  you,  0  King.  It  is  in  the  state  it  was,  carried  back  by  your  Ambassador.  It  is 
considered  that  you,  O  King,  from  the  distance  of  several  times  ten  thousand  lee,  respectfully  presented  a 
written  representation,  and  duly  offered  up  presents:  that  your  Ambassador's  inability  to  communicate  in 
your  behalf,  with  prolound  veneration  and  sincere  devotedness,  is  his  fault.  The  disposition  of  profound 
respect  and  obedience  felt  by  you,  O  King,  I  indeed  really  perceive.  I  took  i'rom  amongst  the  articles  of 
tribute  only  maps,  landscape  prints,  and  portraits,  and  highly  commend  your  feeling  of  sincere  devotedness 
just  the  same  as  if  I  had  received  them  all.  There  were  conferred  upon  you,  O  King,  a  white  corundum 
.Joo-ee  (an  emblem  of  prosijerity)  ;  a  string  of  Court  beads;  two  large  purses  and  eight  small  ones,  to  manifest 
tender  and  indulgent  treatment. 


*  It  is  maintained  that  the  principles  of  right  reason,  and  social  order  were  first  and  best  understood  in 
China,  which  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth.  The  tribes  and  nations  which  occupy 
the  extremities  of  the  world  turn  to  China  aa  the  centre  of  civilization. 


Tour  bountry  fe^distiint  from  the  central  and  flourishing  Empire .  (China)  Wo  remotely.  To  send  an 
Amhassftdor  swh^a  distance  over  the  waves  of ,  the  sea  i,,  not,  an  easy  husineBi  ,  Further,  your  Ambassador 
cannot  understand  and  practise  the  ntes  and  ceremonies  of  China.     The  subject' involves  a  sevwe  labWr  of' 

W,ir     ^°Y.''  Iv^^^^"     ''  ^^r  "'*'''  P^^*'*°*-     The  Celestial  Empire  does  not  value  thing* 

brought  from  a  distance.  All  the  •extraordmary  and  ingenious  productions  of  your  country,  also,  it  4oes  not 
look  upon  as  rare  pearls.  .7  >        i  .  i 

.Ji""^  ^?l!'  ?  ^'"^'  '^°"^*^  preserve  your  people  in  peace,  and  be  attentive  to  strengthen  tte  limits  oi  yonr 
territory,  that  no  se^pai-a  ,on  of  that  wh^ch  is  distant  from  that  which  is  near,  should  take  place,  is  what  i;  the 
Jimperor,  in  truth  highly  commend.  f       >  ' 

Hereafter  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  send  an  Ambassador  so  far,  and  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  passing  over 
mountains  and  crossing  seas.  If  you  can  but  pour  out  the  heart  in  dutiful  obedience,  it  is  not  necessary  at 
stated  times  to  come  to  Court,  ere  it  be  pronounced  that  you  turn  towards  the  transforming  influences  which 
emanate  irom  this  land.     This  Imperial  Mandate  is  now  given,  that  you  may  for  ever  obey  it. 

Kea-King,  21st  year,  7th  moon,  20tii  day.     (September  11th,  1816.)  '    ' 

The  failure  of  the  Mission  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  iiifluence  at  Court  of  th6 
Governor  of  Canton,  who  had  shown' himself  to  be  hostile  to  the  English,  and  who  had 
naturally  a  strong  object  in  preventing' direct  communication  between  the  supra-cargoes 
and  the  Government  at  Pekin ;  but  the  principal  cause  was  the  arrogance*  of  the 
Emperor  Kea-King  and  his  advisers.  It  is  probably  true,  also,  as  stated  by  the 
Legates  at  Tientsin,  that  the  reception  of  Lord  Macartney  by  Kienlung,  without 
performance  of  the  Kotou,  had  been  resented  at  the  time,  and  Kea-King  and  his 
advisers  were  determined  to  tame  the  English  pride. 

The  edicts  on  the  subject  show  that  the  Chinese  Government  thought  it  advisable  to 
give  a  somewhat  different  version  of  the  occurrence  at  Pekin  ■  from  that  furnished  to 
the  authorities  at  Canton,  whose  sympathies  were  known  to  be  anti-English,  They 
appear  also  to  show  that  the  Emperor  had  not  at  any  time  agreed  to  dispense  with 
the  Kotou  ceremony,  and  that  the  assurances  given  by  Ho  and  the  Legate  to  that 
effect  were  without  foundation. 

In  an  edict,  published  at  Pekin  on  4th  September  1816,  the  Chinese  legates  Soo  and 
Quang  were  censured  for  conveying  the  Ambassadors  further  north,  after  they  had 
refused  to  perform  the  Kotou  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tientsin  banquet.  The, Duke 
and  his  colleague  Moo  were  censured,  first  for  conducting  the  Ambassadors  to  Court, 
although  they  had  not  practised  the  ceremony,  and  secondly,  for  not  exp^ining 
that  the  absence  of  their  Court  dresses  was  the  true  reason  for  their  inability,  to 
appear  before  the  Emperor  at  the  time  fixed  for  their  reception ;  and  the  dismissal  of 
the  Embassy  was  ascribed  to  their  mistakes  and  mismanagement.  All  the  ]\Iin.isters 
of  State,  also,  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  were  blamed  for  not  making  a  true 
report  of  the  circumstances  to  the  Emperor,  and  soliciting  him  to  alter  the  date  fixed 
for  the  reception  of  the  Embassy.  "  The  affair,"  ran  the  edict,  in  which  Ho  has 
"  erred,  is  in  itself  a  small  one ;  yet  even  in  this,  the  officers  of  the  Court  were  destitute 
"  of  any  expedient  for  the  service  of  their  country." 

A  subsequent  edict,  published  at  Pekin  on  25th  October,  gave  a  similar  version  of 
the  occurrence  ;  but  in  an  edict  dated  25th  September,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Canton,  the  dismissal  of  the  Embassy  was  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  failure  of  the  Ambassador  and  his  colleagues  to  perform  the  Kotou,  and 
to  their  refusal,  under  the  pretext  of  illness,,  to  appear  before  the  .Emperor  at  the  time 
fixed.  The  Governor  also  was  directed  to  invite  the  Ambassadors  to  a  conference  and 
to  take  leave  of  them  in  a  somewhat  discourteous  speech.  "  Your  good  fortune,"  he 
was  to  say,  "  has  been  small.  You  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  Imperial  house  and  were 
"  unable  to  lift.your  eyes  to  the  face  of  heaven,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  speech,  however,  was  not  made  ;  and  Lord  Amherst  appears  to  have  been  treated  ^^n*"^!  ilir* 
with   much  more  respect  at   Canton  than  at  Pekin.     As  he  wrote  himself,  he  had  at 
<Canton  for    "  the    first   time,  an  opportunity   of  assuming   to  its   fullest  extent  the 
*'  character  and  public  appearance  bf  His  Majesty's  Ambassador." 

Lord  Amherst  and  Mr.  Ellis  left  Canton  on  the  28th  January  1817  in  H.M.S. 
"  Alceste  "  ;  and  Sir  George  Staunton  resumed  his  appointment  as  President  of  the 
Select  Committee  at  Canton. 

The  Chinese  officers  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Embassy  were  visited,  in 
accordance  tvith  the  usual  Chinese  practice,  with  the  Emperor's  displeasure  for  their 
supposed  mismanagement  of  the  business.  Ho,  as  Lord  Amherstreported,  was  sentenced 

*  The  following  is  said  by  Sir  John  Davis  to  be  an  accurate  translation  of  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
Chinese  intercourse  with  foreigners  :  "  The  barbarians  are  like  beasts,  and  hot  to  be  ruled  on  the  same 
"  principles  as  citizens.  Were  anyone  to  attempt  controlling  them  by  the  great  maxims  of  reason,  it  would 
"  tend  to  nothing  but  confusion.  The  ancient  Kings  well  understood  this,  and  accordingly  ruled  barbarians 
"  by  misrule.     Therefore,  to  rule  barbarians  by  misjule  is  the  true  and  the  best  way  of  ruling  th  em." 
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to  forfeit  the  sum  allowed  him  as  Duke  for  five  years ;  Moo,  his  colleague,  who  was 
an  old  man,  was  dismissed  altogether,  and  the  two  Legates,  also,  were  punished  and 
degraded. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Embassy  was  on  its  way  across  China,  serious 
difficulties  arose  at  Canton  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Grovernor  towards 
the  English.  The  "  General  Hewitt,"  a  merchant  ship  belonging  to  the  Bast  India 
Company,  which  brought  the  presents  for  the  Emperor  to  the  Peiho.  returned  to 
Canton  for  a  cargo  of  tea.  The  Chinese  objected  to  her  entering  the  port,  sur- 
rounded her  with  guard  boats  as  she  lay  at  the  second  bar  above  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
and  raised  the  question  whether  she  could  with  propriety  receive  a  cargo.  The  Select 
Committee  acted  with  vigour,  if  not  with  violence.  The  captain  was  ordered  to  bring 
his  ship  up  the  river,  and  to  open  fire,  if  his  passage  was  obstructed  and  the  ship  fired 
at  by  the  Chinese.  No  opposition,  however,  was  ofi'ered,  and  the  ship  was  anchored 
at  Whampoa.  Addresses  to  the  Governor  and  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  on  the 
subject  of  these  proceedings  were  returned  by  the  Hong  merchants  unopened,  a 
measure  which  the  Committee  characterised  as  a  violation  of  the  agreement  of  1814  ; 
and  the  Committee  then  sent  a  deputation  with  an  address  into  the  city,  and  delivered 
it  to  a  mandarin  at  the  gate  of  the  Governor's  palace.  This  led  to  the  seizure,  con- 
finement, and  torture  of  the  Company's  compradore  (purveyor),  with  the  object  of 
extracting  from  him  information  as  to  the  native,  who  had  shown  the  way  to  the 
Governor's  house.     One  of  the  Company's  linguists  also  was  seized  and  imprisoned. 

An  edict  from  the  Emperor,  received  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  8th  November, 
granted  the  cargo  required  ;  but  difliculties  were  raised  by  the  Governor  in  regard  to 
the  shipment  of  the  returned  presents,  and  the  question  was  still  under  discussion, 
when  H.M.S.  "  Alceste  "  and  "  Lyra  "  arrived  at  the  port  of  Canton  to  convey  the 
Ambassador  and  his  suite  back  to  England. 

The  ships  anchored  at  Lintin  on  2nd  Nos^ember,  and  the  "Alceste"  was  there 
visited  by  a  mandarin,  who  said  that  he  had  been  deputed  by  the  Governor.  Captain 
Maxwell,  the  commander,  expressed  to  him  a  wish  to  pass  the  Bocca  Tigris  and 
enter  the  port,  as  had  been  done  by  H.M.S.  '•  Lion "  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Macartney's  mission.  Fair  promises  were  given,  but  the  communication  produced 
no  result ;  and  after  a  few  days  a  second  mandarin  appeared  and  declared  that  the 
first  mandarin  had  received  no  authority  from  the  Governor  to  act  in  the  manner  he 
had  done.  Captain  Maxwell  then  required  proof  of  the  authority  by  which  he  had 
visited  the  ship,  and  the  mandarin  promised  to  bring  back  a  communication  from 
Canton  in  five  days.  Six  days  passed,  but  he  failed  to  return  ;  and  Captain  Maxwell 
moved  up  the  river  in  the  "  Alceste  "  as  far  as  Chuenpee  below  the  Bocca  Tigris.  A 
flotilla  of  Chinese  junks  there  attempted  to  stop  his  passage ;  and  after  first  firing 
blank  cartridge,  a  salute  which  was  returned  in  kind  by  the  "  Alceste,"  the  Chinese 
opened  fire  with  ball.  One  shot  from  the  "Alceste,"  however,  silenced  the  fire,  and, 
the  wind  failing,  the  "Alceste"  came  to  anchor  below  the  forts.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  wind  admitted,  the  "  Alceste  "  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  up  the  river. 
Fire  was  at  once  opened  from  the  forts,  and  the  "  Alceste  "  was  struck  ;  and  Captain 
Maxwell  determined  to  retaliate.  A  broadside  at  close  range  silenced  all  the  forts 
on  one  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  "  Alceste  "  then  went  on  her  way  to  Canton  without 
molestation.  As  soon  as  the  passage  had  been  forced,  an  edict  was  published  in 
the  city,  granting  permission  to  the  frigate  to  enter  the  river,  as  a  special  concession 
on  the  occasion.     The  firing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  said  to  be  a  salute. 

The  "  Lyra,"  which  followed  the  "  Alceste "  after  a  few  days,  passed  up  the  river 
without  molestation. 

The  Company's  compradore  and  linguist  were  released  at  the  beginning  of 
December,  but  the  Governor's  hostility  to  the  English  was  not  abated.  The  Police 
Magistrate  was  privately  ordered  to  seize  several  natives  in  the  service  of  the  supra- 
cargoes,  and  although  this  order  was  not  executed,  the  loading  of  the  "  Hewitt  "  formed 
the  subject  of  further  protracted  discussion.  The  Committee,  however,  were  firm  •  and 
the  presence  of  the  ships  of  war  gavu  weight  to  their  representations.  The  "  Hewitt  " 
therefore,  was  eventually  allowed  to  receive  her  full  cargo,  on  the  understanding  that 
she  should  be  detained  until  the  ^Embassador's  arrival,  in  order  that  the  returned 
presents  might  bo  shipped  in  her,  if  he  should  so  desire ;  and  the  discussion  was  in 
this  way  brought  to  a  close. 

The  ill-feeliijg,  generated  by  these  disputes,  did  not  pass  away  for  some  time.  In 
March    1817,    the    Company's   press    at   Macao,  which  had    been  established  for  the 
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printing  of  a  Chinese  Dictionary,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,*  was  entered  by 
a  number  of  armed  Chinese  in  the  service  of'  the  police,  without  permission  from  the 
Select  Committee,  and  without,  apparently,  any  previous  intimation.  The  proceeding 
justified  a  protest,  but  the  Committee  were  unnecessarily  indignant,  and  submitted  an 
intemperate  remonsterance,  threatening  that  the  invasion  of  houses  under  their  control 
would  in  future  be  repelled  by  force. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  to  universal  sovereignty  excited,  apparently,  more 
amusement  than  indignation  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Emperor's  vagaries  were 
accepted  with  equanimity.  The  Embassy  had  been  despatched  at  the  expense  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  its  rejection  was  evidently  regarded  more  as  a  commercial 
rebuff  than  as  a  national  affront.  The  treatment  which  the  Ambassador  had  received, 
however,  effectually  precluded  any  further  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese 
Grovernment ;  and  was  in  this  way  an  indirect  cause  of  the  war  that  followed  the 
withdriiwal  of  the  Company's  monopoly  of  the  China  trade. 

The  Court  of  Directors  had,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Amherst's  departure  from  England  Letter  from  the 
been  disposed  to  take  a  high  tone  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  him  regarding  the  causes,  which  Directors  to  Lord 
had  led   to  the  despatch  of  the  Mission,  and  the  objects,  which  were  to  be  sought  i7«i  jln!  me, 
by  nesfotiation,  they  discussed  the  reasons  which  the  Chinese  miffht  have,  for  avoiding  manuscript 

»/  o      ^  '  »/  ^  ^  o  '  o    China  Records 

any  continuance  of  harsh  and  oppressive  measures.  "  The  Chinese,"  they  wrote,  "  would  attheindia 

'*  probably  not  carry  their  estimate  of  British  magnanimity  so  far  as  to  expect  that  if 

"  they  were  by  violence  to  shut  us  out  from  their  trade  or  by  a  sei'ies  of  oppressive  and 

"  vexatious  proceedings  to  force  us  to  abandon  it,  we  should  remain  perfectly  passive 

"  under  the  great  losses  and  privations  that  must  thus  ensue;    and  they  cannot  but  be 

"  aware  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy  for  us  than  to  take  possession  of  their  valuable 

"  islands  to  the  eastward,  particularly  Formosa  and  Luckieu,  which  would  enable  us  to 

"  intercept  the  whole  of  their  Asiatic  maritime  trade,  and  to  carry  terror  to  the  neigh- 

"  bourhood  of  Peldn  itself.     Justice  forbids,  and  we  trust  ever  will  forbid,  that  such 

"  speculation  should  be  really  entertained  in  this  nation.     Their  withdrawing  from  us 

"  the  liberty  of  trading  in  their  country  could  never  be  a  legitimate  cauBe  of  hostility 

"  against  them  ;  but  the  Chinese   Government,  if  they  were  in  an  unfriendly  inhos- 

"  pitabie  spirit,  by  inequitable  conduct  to  force  to  a  close  a  pacific  intercourse,  which 

"  has  subsisted  so  long,  and  in  which  this  country  has  embarked  so  great  a   capital, 

'•'  could  hardly  fail,  reasoning  on  their  principles,  to  advert  to  the  means  we  should 

'■  possess  of  resenting  such  harsh  and  injurious  proceedings." 

The  result  of  the  Mission,  however,  convinced  them  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
from  Pekin  by  negotiation  or  remonstrance ;  and  as  the  British  Government  had  no 
intention  of  making  the  treatment  of  the  Embassy  and  the  state  of  the  trade  relations 
a  casus  belli,  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  submission.  The 
China  trade  produced  the  profits  which  enabled  them  to  pay  their  dividends,  and 
afforded  also  the  means  by  which  Indian  remittances  were  made  to  England,  and  they 
were  determined  to  maintain  it  at  all  hazards. 

On  receiving,  therefore,  the  news  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Ambassador,  and  of  the  Letter  from  the 
discussions,  in  which  they  had  been  involved  with  the  Chinese,  regarding  the  "  General  to'r"to°theSeiect 
Hewitt,"  with  an  account  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  "  Alceste"   to  force  a  passage  caSS'n.dlted 
into  the  Canton  River,  the  Directors  wrote  at  once  to  inform  the  Select  Committee  LvoLisieoi    ' 
that  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  Canton  disputes,  they  were  chSrite?prda 
decidedly  of  opinion  that,  whatever  measures  the  Chinese  authorities  might  adopt,  omce.  ° 
either  in  regard  to  the  trade  or  the  Company's  servants,  or  in  regard  to  the  ships  and 
officers  of  His  Majesty's  navy,  it  was  their  duty  to  "  adopt  a  system  of  moderation  and 
"  conciliation  in  all  their  intercourse,"  so  as  to  preserve,  if  possible,  "  to  the  Nation  in 
"  general,  and  to  the  East  India  Company  in  particular,  the  continuance  of  the  highly 
"  beneficial  commerce  between  the  English  and  the  Chinese." 

They  had,  they  said,  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  an  attempt  to  rectify  the 
evils  of  which  the  Committee  had  complained  ;  and  as  any  opposition,  which  the 
Committee  could  offer  to  measures  taken  by  the  authorities,  was  not  likely  to  be  more 
successful  than  the  attempted  intervention  of  the  British  Government  with  the  Court 
at  Pekin.  they  must  in  future  confine  themselves  to  remonstrance  against  any  unjust 
or  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  avoid  any  opposition,  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
endangering  the  trade,  until  the  Directors  should  have  had  au  opportunity  of  carefully 
considering  and  passing  orders  on  the  subject. 

The  Committee  also  were  expressly  instructed  not  to  concern  themselves  with 
questions  regarding  the  honour  of  the  nation.  •  "  If,"  as  they  wrote,  "  this  is  the  just 
"  and  expedient  course  for  you  to  pursue,  when  the  interests  of  the  Company  are  at 

*  Dr  Morriaou  was  the  first  Protestant  niidsionary  to  China.     He  arrived  at  Canton  in  1807. 
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'  issue,  it  must  be  much  more  so  in  all  cases  in  whicli  the  interests  or  honour  of  His 
■'  Majesty's  flag  are  concerned,  because  in  cases  of  that  kind,  the  judgment  and 
"  decisioa  must  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  on  His  Majesty's  officers  in  China,  and 
"  ultimately  on  His  Majesty's  Ministers  in  London. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
"  enjoin  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  a  line  of  proceeding  with  the  Chinese  autho- 
"  rities,  which  shall  evince  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  temper ;  that  whatever  course 
"  events  may  take,  our  servants  at  least  shall  stand  acquitted  to  us  and  to  the  country  of 
"  being  the  cause  of  any  measures,  which  in  the  end  may  put  to  hazard  the  very  benefi- 
"  cial  and  important  trade  which  has  been  carried  on  with  China  for  so  many  years." 

Similar  instructions  were  given  in  a  subsequent  letter,  written  when  the  Directors 
were  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  which  had  led  to  the  failure  of  the  Embassy  and  to 
the  discussions  with  the  Canton  Authorities.  The  tone  of  the  address  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  in  regard  to  the  entry  of  the  printing  house  at  Macao,  was  condemned  ;  and 
the  Committee  were  ordered  to  abstain  in  future  from  harsh  and  violent  language,  and 
to  study,  by  the  moderation  and  discretion  of  their  conduct,  to  avoid  under  all  circum- 
stances such  disputes  or  disagreements  with  the  Authorities  as  tended  to  produce 
that  hostility  of  feeling,  which  had  led  on  several  occasions  to  an  interruption  of 
commercial  intercourse.  ■'  The  measure  of  stopping  the  trade,"  wrote  the  Directors, 
■'  cannot  be  resorted  to  by  our  representatives  without  the  most  serious  inconvenience  ; 
"  and  although  that  measure  hitherto  may  have  produced  all  the  benefits  expected 
"  from  it,  its  repetition  may  possibly  not  merely  weaken,  but  destroy  its  force  altogether. 
'•  It  is  indeed  a  measure  so  pregnant  with  difficulty  and  danger  to  our  service,  that 
"  nothing  but  the  most  imperious  and  urgent  necessity  can  justify  a  recourse  to  it." 

They  added,  however,  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  abandon  the  immunities  and 
privileges  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  that  they  did  not  believe  the  interests  of  commerce 
would  be  preserved  by  "  servile  and  abject  submission  "  any  more  than  by  "  the  use 
of  strong  and  threatening  language." 

The  opium  trade  appears  at  this  time  to  have  attracted  the  serious  notice  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  in  1816  an  Imperial  edict  was  issued  holding  the  Hong 
merchants  personally  responsible  for  enforcing  the  prohibition  against  it,  and  for 
expelling  from  the  port  of  Canton,  any  vessel  which  was  found  to  have  brought  opium 
as  part  of  the  cargo.  In  1817  an  American  ship,  laden  with  opium  and  dollars,  was 
attacked  by  robbers  in  the  Macao  Roads,  and  several  seamen  were  killed  and  the  cargo 
was  plundered.  The  Chinese  Government,  on  the  representation  of  the  United  States 
Consul  and  the  Select  Committee  of  the  East  India  Company,  took  strong  measures 
against  the  robbers.  A  number  of  them  were  arrested  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
booty  was  recovered,  and  three  of  the  robbers  were  tried  and  executed  at  Canton.  The 
money  recovered  was  restored,  but  the  opium  was  confiscated  as  contraband  ;  and  the 
captain  of  the  ship  was  reprimanded  by  the  City  Governor  for  trading  in  a  contraband 
article.  The  senior  Hong  merchant,  also,  who  was  known  to  be  largely  interested  in 
the  American  trade,  was  made  personally  responsible,  and  was  fined  150,000  dollars, 
though  he  had  not  gi^ven  security  for  the  ship. 

The  Hong  merchants,  to  protect  themselves  and  satisfy  the  authorities,  proposed 
that  the  captain  of  each  ship  trading  to  China  should  be  required  to  execute  a  bond 
containing  an  engagement  not  to  trade  in  opium  ;  and  the  captains  applied  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  East  India  Company  fcr  advice.  The  Committee  considered 
that  this  would  be  an  objectionable  interference  with  commerce,  and  issued  orders 
"  forbidding  the  signature  of  any  such  instrument "  ;  and  the  project,  after  some 
correspondence  between  the  merchants  and  the  Committee,  was  abandoned  for  the 
time.  In  writing  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Committee  defended  their  action 
m  forbidding  the  execution  of  bonds  on  the  ground  that  the  opium  trade  was 
established  by  custom,  and  as  custom  was  invariably  relied  on  by  the  Chinese  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  commercial  relations,  it  was  right  that  they  should  themselves 
be  bound  by  it.  "  Nations  in  general,"  they  wrote,  "  must  be  admitted  to  possess  the 
"  right  of  regulating  their  commerce  according  to  their  separate  views  of  policy  :  but 
"  China  forms  an  exception  to  civilized  countries  where  trade  is  regulated  by  treaties, 
"  (and)  foreigners  have  equally  with  natives  the  protection  of  the  laws.  When  custom 
"  is  invariably  referred  to  by  one  party  as  the  rule  of  action,  it  is  but  equitable  that 
"  the  advantagef  of  that  test  should  be  reciprocal." 

The  seizure,  however,  soon  after,  of  a  quantity  of  sycee  or  native  silver,  again  brought 
the  question  to  the  front ;  and  threats  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  search  all 
ships  in  the  river  caused  the  commanders  of  the  Indian  ships  to  appeal  once  more  to 
the  Select  Committee.     The  Committee  resolved  to  support  the  Indian  traders  and 
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oppose  tlie.search,  if  attempted;  and  the  Captair  of  H.M.S.  "  Orlando"  was  invited  to 
a,pchor  at  ^hueiipee,  and  tc  proceed,  if  events, should  so  require,  up  the  Canton  river  to 
Whampoa.  The  advisability  of  the  annual  visit  to  China  of  a  ship  or  ships  of  war  was 
also  suggested  about  the  same  time  to  the  Admiral  on  the  Indian  station.  No  search, 
however,  "was  made,  owing,  as  the  Committee  supposed,  to  the  publicity  of  the 
resolution,  which  they  had  formed,  to  resist  it. 

The  actiCin  of  the  Committee  on  this  occasion,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
intention,  had  the  effect  of  implicating  the  Company  in  the  opium  trade,  and  in  the 
smuggling  of  sycee  silver,  to  which  it  gave  rise  ;  and  the  application  made  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Captain  of  the  "Orlando"  gave  particular  umbrage  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.  The  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  more  valuable  to  the  Company  than 
the  Indian  opium  revenue,  and  the  Directors  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  trade  in 
opium,  carried  on  by  private  merchants,  to  interfere  with  their  commercial  dealings  at 
Canton,  or  involve  them  in  discussions  with  the  Government.  The  Committee,  as  they 
pointed  out,  had  no  very  definite  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Chinese  in 
regard  to  ■  the  search  of  vessels  in  the  port ;  dnd  the  demand  made  by  the  Hong 
merchants  for  the  execution  of  bonds  was,  they  considered,  not  unreasonable,  as  the 
merchants  were  held  responsible  for  smuggling  from  any  ship  for  which  they  had 
given  security.  The  Committee  therefore  were  formally  censured,  and  were  ordered 
to  ■  permit  the  execution  of  bonds  rather  than  engage  in  any  discussion  with  the 
authorities  upon  the  question ;  and  were  directed  also  to  abstain  in  future  from 
making  the  captains  of  the  King's  ships  parties  to  any  dispute  in  which  they  might 
become  involved,  and  to  interfere  no  further  in  differences  between  the  commanders  of 
Indian  ships  and  the  Chinese  than  to  offer  either  remonstrance  or  recommendation. 

The  Committee,  in  July  1819,  made  an  attempt  to  justify  their  proceedings,  and 
show  that  they  had  acted  in  the  interest  of  commerce  generally,  and  had  no 
desire  to  support  the  illegal  tratfic  in  opium  or  sycee  silver;  but  the  facts  were 
unquestionably  against  them.  Some  remarks,  which  they  made  on  the  subject  or  the 
opium  trade,  and  the  probable  result  of  the  concession  of  the  right  of  search  of  foreign 
vessels,  are,  however,  worthy  of  reproduction.  "  We  must  consider,  at  the  same  time," 
they  wrote,  "that  the  officers  of  Government  are  never  sincere  in  their  declared 
"  intentions  of  suppressing  illicit  traffic,  more  particularly  the  trade  in  opium,  as  it 
"  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  their  emolument,  and  considered 
"  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  their  situations.  While  it  remains  notorious  that 
"  the  Imperial  edicts  for  the  prevention  of  this  trade  are  annually  issued  by  them  with 
"  one  hand  while  large  bribes  are  received  by  the  other,  it  can  never  be  imagined  that 
"  any  new  regulations  are  framed  with  a  view  to  the  injury  and  suppression  of  such  a 
"  trade,  or  that  they,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  moral  habits  and  welfare  of  the 
"  people  when  weighed  in  the  scale  with  their  own  interest  and  advantage.  Restraints 
"  imposed  upon  foreign  trade  are  seldom  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  good  order, 
"  but  almost  invariably  from  a  desire  to  swell  the  profits  and  exactions  of  the  officers 
"  of  G-overnment ;  and  they  are  well  aware  that  the  more  severe  and  vexatious  such 
*'  impositions  are,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  evaded,  ihusaHording  them  additional 
''  opportunity  of  levying  fines  upon  the  merchants  or  others,  who  may  be  considered 
"  responsible  for  ths  transgression.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  consider  that  under  a 
"  Government  consiituted  as  this  is,  forever  professing  the  most  unbounded  principles 
"  of  benevolence  and  justice,  which  only  serve  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  glaring 
"  corruption  of  its  administration,  were  any'  undue  control  to  be  afiorded  it  over 
"  British  property,  the  most  dangerous  results  must  be  expected,  and  that,  if  the  right 
"  of  search  were  once  conceded,  such  concession  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
"  permanent  and  irretrievable  injury  to  the  general  commerce  carried  on  with 
"  this  country." 

The  letter  shows  also  that  up  to  this  time  the  Chinese  authorities  had  made  no  attempt 
to  enforce  against  foreigners  the  penal  provisions  of  their  regulations  prohibiting  the 
import  of  opium.  "  By  the  Chinese  law,"  wrote  the  Committee,  "  a  native  vessel  is 
"  at  all  times  liable  to  be  searched ;  and,  if  convicted  of  being  engaaed  in  a  smuggling 
"  transaction,  is  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Were  foreign  ships  then  to  come  under  the 
"  operation  of  the  same  law,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
"  that  they  might  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  peuaUy."  The  Chinese,  for  some 
reason,  were  unwilling  to  legislate  for  foreigners,  or  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them 
in  any  matter,  except*  in  cases  of  homicide ;  but  the  immunity,  which  the  foreigners 

*  An  Imperial  edict  issued  in  18PH,  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  the  seaman  Edward  Sheen  laid  this  down  very 
clearly.  "  In  all  cases  of  offences,"  it  was  said,  "  by  contrivance,  design,  or  in  affrays  happening  between 
"  foreigners  and  natives,  whereby  such  foreigners  are  liable,  according  to  law,  to  suffer  death  by  being  strangled 
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enjoyed  from  the  operation  of  the  law  against  opium,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  a 
conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  Q-overnment,  of  the  serious  difficulties  which  any  attempt 
to  enforce  the  law  against  them  would  be  likely  to  create. 

In  June  1820,  two  of  the  Company's  supra-cargoes  were  assaulted  by  some  Chinese 
at  Macao,  and  one  of  them  was  severely  wounded.  The  Macao  magistrate,  however, 
granted  immediate  redress.  The  offenders  were  arrested  and  beaten,  and  compelled 
to  wear  the  cangue  or  wooden  collar  for  a  month  ;  and  the  Committee  accepted  the 
measures  taken  as  sufl&cient. 

On  27th  November  of  the  same  year,  however,  a  case  of  homicide  occurred,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Company'  trade. 

A  watering  party  from  the  Company's  ship  "  London,"  was  assailed  by  the  Chinese 
at  Whampoa,  apparently  without  provocation,  with  stones,  and  abusive  language. 
Mr.  Pigott,  the  fifth  officer,  who  was  in  command  of  the  party,  fired  from  the 
boat  a  musket  loaded  at  first  with  peas,  and  afterwards  with  ball.  Three  boys 
were  slightly  wounded  by  the  first  shot,  and  a  man  was  killed  by  the  second. 
The  shots  were  apparently  fired  at  random,  and  though  Mr.  Pigott's  conduct  was 
reprehensible,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  intended  to  do  more  than  frighten  their 
assailants.  The  Chinese  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  authorities  ;  and  the  Select 
Committee,  recognising  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  attempted  to  effect  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  case.  "  The  delay,"  they  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  '"  that 
"  thus  occurred  before  we  were  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  and  the 
"  advanced  progress  the  affair  had  arrived  at  in  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  of 
"  Government,  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  silence  its  further  progress 
"  by  pecuniary  bribes,  but  we  lost  no  time  in  trying  their  efficacy,  and  succeeded  so 
"  far  with  the  family  of  the  deceased  Chinese  in  quiedng  the  expression  of  their 
"  feelings  and  neutralising  their  evidence,  as  to  make  it  appear  this  unfortunate 
''  occurrence  was  wholly  accidental." 

The  authorities,  however,  acted  with  energy.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  1st 
December,  and  on  the  2nd  December  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Governor 
directing  that  measures  should  instantly  be  taken  for  the  investigation  of  the  case, 
and  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender  by  the  English  chief.  Another  edict 
followed  almost  immediately,  referring  to  the  wounding  of  the  boys,  and  informing 
the  "  English  chief  "  that  the  "  London  "  would  not  be  allowed  to  unload  her  cargo, 
until  the  offending  persons  were  delivered  over  for  trial  and  judgment.  Mr. 
Pigott  absconded,  and  while  the  Committee  were  anxiously  considering  what  reply 
should  be  given,  an  incident  occurred  which  brought  the  proceedings  to  an  unexpected 
conclusion.  The  story  had  better  be  told  in  the  Committee's  own  words: — "An 
"  express  reached  Canton  late  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  instant,  informing  the 
"  President  that  on  that  day,  shortly  after  an  officer  and  party  were  on  board  the 
"  '  Duke  of  York'  charged  with  our  orders  to  search  after  and  detain  Mr.  Pigott,  the 
"  butcher  of  that  ship  had  suddenly  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor,  and  instantly  expired. 
"  The  first  idea  that  suggested  itself  to  the  officers  at  Whampoa  was  to  carry  the 
"  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  man  to  the  "  London  "  and  affirm  that  it  was  the  remains 
"  of  the  fifth  officer  of  that  ship.  It  was  finally,  however,  arranged  that  no  measure 
"  should  be  taken  without  our  previous  knowledge." 

"  We  determined  upon  ordering  that  the  body  should  not  be  removed  from  the 
"  '  Duke  of  York ; '  for  great  as  the  temptation  was  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  most 
"  singular  and  remarkable  coincidence  to  delude  the  Chinese  Government  with  the  idea 
"  that  the  person,  who  had  thus  committed  suicide,  was  actually  one  of  the  persons  in 
"  the  '  London's '  boat  on  the  27th  ultimo,  and  that  he  had  been  induced  to  commit 
"  violence  upon  himself  from  the  dread  of  his  impending  fate  and  a  sense  of  deep 
"  remorse  at  the  unfortunate  events  of  that  day,  we  did  not  conceive  it  would  be 
'•  consistent  either  with  our  own  feelings,  or  the  character  necessary  to  be  maintained 
"  by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Nation  in  this  country,  to  affirm  in  writing  a 
''  statement  not  founded  in  truth. 

"  As,  however,  the  Chinese  Government  might  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
"  subterfuge  (and  we  were  informed   the  Viceroy  would  gladly   embrace  it),  we  con- 


"  or  beheaded,  the  magistrate  of  the  district  shall  receive  proofs     .     .  .     and  report  the  result  to  the 

"  Viceroy  ana  Sub- Viceroy,  who  arc  thereupon  strictly  to  repeat  and  revise  the  investigation.  Ifthedeter- 
"  mination  of  the  inferior  courts,  upon  the  alleged  facta,  and  upon  ihe  application  of  the  laws,  is  found  to  have 
"  been  just  and  accurate,  the  magistrate  of  the  district  shall  lastly  receive  orders  to  proceed,  in  conjunction 
"   with  the  chief  of  tlie  nation,  to  take  tne  oifender  to  execution,  according  to  his  sentence. 

"  In  all  other  instances  of  offences  committed  under  what  the  laws  declsre  to  be  palliating  circumstances  and 
"  which  aro,  therefore,  not  capitally  punishable,  the  offender  shall  be  sent  away  to  be  punished  by  his  couctry- 
"  men  in  h;=  own  country." — Staunton's  Notices  relating  to  China. 
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"  sidered  it  our  duty,  under  the  embarrassments  we  might  otherwise  be  placed  in,  to 
"  facilitate  rather  than  impede  an  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  circumstances, 
"  which  might  enable  them  to  satisfy  the  forms  of  justice. 

"We,  accordingly,  on  the  4th  irstant,  addressed  a  short  note  to  the  merchants,  the 
"  substance  of  which,  at  their  request,  on  the  following  date  we  embodied  in  an  address 
'■'■  to  the  Yiceroy,  copy  of  which  we  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  and  which  we  trust  will 
"  meet  with  the  approbation  of  your  honourable  Committee.  The  result  of  the  letter 
*'  we  thus  addressed  to  his  Excellency,  was  an  order  f  fom  him  to  the  Quang-chow-foo 
"  (City  Grovernor)  and  two  mandarins  of  rank  to  proceed  with  the  merchants  to  Whampoa 
"  to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  the  suicide  of  the  butcher,  and  to  investigate  the 
"  boat's  crew  of  the  '  London.'  On  the  6th  instant  the  above-named  ofl6.cers  of 
"  Govei^nment  proceeded  on  board  the  '  Duke  of  York  '  on  duty,  and  having  examined 
"  the  corpse  of  the  butcher,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  he  had  put  a  period  to  his 
"  existence,  they  summoned  the  six  seamen  who  were  in  the  '  London's  '  boat  on  the 
"  27th  ultimo  before  them,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  evidence  as  to  the  facts  of 
"  the  occurrences  of  that  day.  This  evidence,  with  a  statement  of  all  that  took  place  on 
"  board  the  '  Duke  of  York,'  before  the  mandarins,  is  fully  detailed  in  our  records 
"  which  will  be  forwarded.     ...  .     . 

"  Referring  your  honourable  Committee  to  these  records,  we  shall  refrain  in  the 
"  present  dispatch  from  entering  more  fully  into  the  evidence,  further  than  to  state 
"  that,  as  expected,  it  was  entirely  fabricated  for  the  occasion,  and  having  been 
"  corroborated  by  the  six  seamen,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  Chinese  having 
"  satisfied  the  forms  of  justice,  the  mandarins  left  the  ship. 

"  Thus  has  the  honourable  Company's  trade  been  relieved  from  serious  embarass- 
"  ments.  Although  we  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  justify  the  means  adopted  to  bring 
"  about  this  favourable  issue,  we  trust  with  the  knowledge  we  possessed  of  the  Chinese 
"  ofl&cers  of  Grovernment  being  willing  to  lend  themselves  to  the  deception,  that  we 
"  shall  not  incur  the  disapprobation  of  your  honourable  Committee  for  countenancing 
"  an  expedient,  which  has  thus  speedily  brought  about  a  termination  of  the  difficulties 
"  which  threatened  the  honourable  Company's  interests  in  this  port." 

The  conduct  of  the  Select  Committee  cannot  be  defended,  and  the  report  of  their 
proceedings  was  received  by  the  Directors  with  qualified  satisfaction.  The  result  of 
the  settlement  arrived  at  was  admitted  to  be  advantageous,  but  the  complicity  of  the 
Select  Committee  in  the  subterfuge  was  condemned  ;  and  the  "  advantages  which  must 
''  invariably  be  derived  from  a  strict  and  inv.iriable  adherence  to  the  truth,  as  the 
"  foundation  of  all  moral  obligations,  were  declared  to  be  paramount."  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Chinese  authorities  were  glad  of  the  excuse  to  pretend  that  the  law 
had  been  complied  with,  and  to  therebj'  evade  the  necessity  for  measures  which  would 
have  caused  them  much  trouble  and  loss.  A  military  graduate  and  others  who 
attempted,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  to  induce  the  father  of  the  deceased 
to  declare  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  were  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  with  rigour 
as  exciters  to  litigation. 

The  case  also  of  Francis  Terranova,  a  Sicilian  sailor,  which  occurred  in  the  following  ]^™Xdfsmtl 
year,  shows  what  would  have  been  Mr.  Pigott's    fate  if  he  had  been  surrendered  to  ^^J,^^^nTand 
the  Chinese.     Terranova,  who  was  employed  on  an  American  ship  at  Canton,  caused  |V^|^StS^. 
the  death  of  a  native  womau.     His  surrender  was  demanded,  and  was  at  first  refused  |Noti<^3 relating 
by  the  American  Consul.     The  American  trade  was  stopped  ;  and  the  Chinese  security  Jh™»;i^f  S''' 
merchant   was  arrested    and    confined.     Negotiations  followed;    and    the   Americans  ^^1^^^^% 
ao-reed  to  an  inquiry  on  the  ship  by    a  Chinese    officer.     At  the  inquiry  Terranova  wiiiiama." 
wlis  found  guilty,  and  eventually  the  Americans  yielded  and  surrendered  him,  the 
Chinese  giving  an  assurance  that  his  life  was  in  no  danger. 

He  was,  however,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  strangled  the  next  day  ;  his  oS"ence, 
accordino-  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chinese  Provincial  Judge,  being  that  he  had,  in  the 
course  oi  an  altercation  with  a  woman  selling  fruit,  thrown  an  earthen  jar  at  her, 
which  struck  her  on  the  head  and  caused  her  to  fall  out  of  the  boat  into  the  water,  where 
she  was  drowned.  No  foreigner  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  but  Terranova 
appears  to  have  denied  that  he  threw  the  jar  at  the  woman  ;  and  it  seems  certain  from  the 
facts,  as  stated  bv  the  Chinese  judge,  that  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  causing  the 
woman's  death.  'The  Chinese  law,  however,  required  a  life  for  a  life;  and  submission 
to  such  a  law,  apart  from  the  extreme  danger  Tfbich  existed  of  injustice  in  its  execution, 
was  naturally  felt  to  be  intolerable. 

An  edict,  issued  by  the  Governor  on  28th  October  1821,  after  the  execution  of 
Terranova,  declared  that  as  the  American  chief  had  on  the  whole  behaved  respectfully 
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Letters  regard- 
ing the  stoppage 
of  the  Company's 
trade,  in  conse- 
quence of  somo 
Chinese  being 
killed  by  seamen 
of  H.M.S. 
"  Topaze,"  1822-  7 
in  Appendix  II. 
to  the  Third 
Report  of 
the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons, dated  11th 
Oct.  18S1 ;  and 
edict  by  the 
Governor  of 
Canton  to  the 
Hong  merchants 
dated  lOlh  March 
1822,  in  manu- 
script China 
JRecords  at  the 
India  Office^ 


and  submissively,  it  was  "  proper  to  permit  the  trade  to  be  again  opened,  and  cargo  to 
"  be  taken  up  and  down,  in  order  to  manifest  our  compassion.'' 

The  American  Government  took  no  notice  of  this  affair,  and  made  no  protest  against 
its  injustice. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  in  Mr.  Pigott's  case  show  clearly  how 
desirous  they  were  to  conform  to  the  pacific  policy  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  1817-18,  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  cause  of  offence,  that 
might  lead  to  the  interruption  of  the  trade. 

Shortly  after  the  execution  of  Terranova,  however,  they  were  involved  in  a  serious 
dispute  with  the  Chinese  in  regard  to  an  affray,  which  occurred  at  Lintin  in  December 
1821,  between  some  sailors  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  ship  "  Topaze"  and  a  party  of 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  on  this  occasion  appear  to  have  assaulted  a  watering  party, 
without  any  provocation  other  than  that  afforded  by  the  destruction,  by  order  of  the 
officer  in  command,  of  liquor  which  had  been  buried  in  the  sand  for  the  seamen's 
consumption.  The  attack  was  made  in  force ;  and  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  "  Topaze  " 
was  obliged  to  open  fire  from  the  ship,  and  land  an  armed  party  to  assist  the  men 
on  shore.  A  collision  took  place  and  two  Chinese  were  killed  and  several  wounded  ; 
and  14  seamen  also  were  badly  hurt.  According  to  the  Chinese  account  of  the  occur- 
rence, "  the  foreigners  went  clandestinely  to  Lintin  Hill,  where  they  took  water  and 
"  plucked  and  ate  the  foreign  potatoes,  and  wrangled  and  fought  with  the  natives." 

Captain  Richardson,. who  was  in  command  of  the  "  Topaze,"  submitted  a  report  of  the 
occurrence  to  the  Governor  of  Canton,  and  called  upon  him  to  punish  the  offenders.  The 
Governor,  however,  declined  to  communicate  with  him  except  through  the  medium  of 
the  Hong  merchants  and  the  Select  Committee ;  and  Captain  Eichardson  refused  to 
accede  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Hong  merchants  to  the  effect  that  the 
wounded  men  should  be  sent  on  shore  for  examination.  The  Chinese  at  Lintin  also 
lodged  complaints ;  and  the  Governor,  hearing  that  two  Chinese  had  been  killed, 
immediately  suspended  the  Company's  trade,  and  required  the  surrender  of  the  guilty 
persons.  The  Committee  represented  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  control 
the  King's  ships,  which  were  entireiy  independent  of  their  authority ;  but  the  Governor 
insisted  on  holding  them  responsible,  and  declined  to  recognise,  or  correspond  with. 
Captain  Richardson.  Threats  even  were  issued  that  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  would  be  held  personally  responsible,  if  the  guilty  persons  were  not 
surrendered. 

The  Committee  were  compelled  by  these  threats  to  take  measures  for  their  own 
safety  ;  and  on  the  11th  January  1822,  they  embarked  with  the  other  servants  of 
the  Company,  the  treasure  and  all  the  property  of  the  factory,  in  the  Company's  ships 
and  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Whampoa.  This  measure  had  the  effect  of  convincing 
the  Governor  that  the  Committee  were  powerless  to  coerce  Captain  Richardson  ;  the 
threat  of  holding  them  personally  responsible  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Hong  merchants 
were  sent  to  "Whampoa  to  induce  them  to  return  to  Canton.  A  continued  suspension 
of  trade  was,  however,  threatened,  unless  the  men  were  surrendered.  An  assurance, 
given  by  the  Captain,  at  the  Committee's  request,  to  the  effect  that  he  would,  on 
arrival  in  England,  report  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  his  Sovereign  for  investiga- 
tion according  to  law,  was  then  communicated  by  the  Committee  to  the  Governor 
through  the  Hong  merchants,  but  the  Governor  reiterated  his  demands  for  surrender 
of  the  murderers  ;  and  the  Committee,  despairing  of  any  settlement  of  the  difficulty, 
proceeded  down  the  river,  with  the  Company's  ships,  to  Chuenpee  beyond  the  Bocca 
Tigris. 

The  Hong  merchants  then  suggested  that  a  story  should  be  invented  that  two  men 
had  absconded  from  the  "  Tojjiize,"  in  order  that  the  authorities  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  adjusting  the  dispute  by  pretending  that  the  murderers  had  lied  ;  but 
this  suggestion  was  at  onco  negatived  as  impossible.  Eventually  a.  letter  from  Capt-.un 
Richardson,  setting  forth  the  Tacts  of  the  case,  \\'as  carried  by  the  Hong  merchants  to 
the  Governor,  and  he  yielded  so  far  as  tu  depute  a  mandarin,  with  the  Hong  merchants, 
to  make  an  inquiry  on  board  the  frigate.  The  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  "  Topaze" 
shortly  afterwards  left  China. 

On  the  departure  of  the  frigate,  the  Committee  made  further  overtures,  and 
the  Hong  merchants  were  sent  again  to  Chuenpee  ;  and  eventually  on  the  22nd 
February  1822,  the  Governor,  on  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Committee,  in  which  they 
proini;cd  that  the  matter  should  be  brougLit  to  the  notice  of  the  Directors,  and  quoted 
Captain  Richardson's  as.surmce  that  he  v,'ould  represent  the  affair  to  His  Jltajesty's 
Government  for  investigation  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  England,  reopened  the  trade 
and  invited  the  Committee  to  return  to  Canton.  This  invitation  they  at  once  accepted, 
and  trade  was  resumed. 
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la  a  ^subsequent  edict,  however,  the  G-overnor  again  attempted  to  fasten  on,  the 
Seleoii  Committee  the  responsibility  for  compliance  with  the  demand  made  for  the 
surrender  of  the  so-called  murderers. 

"Now,  since  the  said  chief  and  the  others,", he  wrofce,  "  are  persons  for  the  manage- 
"  ment  of  the  affairs  otthie  said  nation,  and  since  it  is  authenticated  that  they  repre- 
"  sented  to  Grol^ernment  that  they  would  state  the  affair  to  their  Company's  Court,  and 
"  through  it  lay  before  the  said  nation's  King  to  examine  into  it  and  have  the  murderous 
"  foreigners  delivered  up  and  prosecuted,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  still  to  order  the  chief 
"  and  others  to  make  haste,  and  direct  the  delivering  up."  The  Committee  were 
accordingly  ordered  to  tell  their  nation's  King  to  find  out  the  foreign  murderers,  and 
send  them  in  custody:  to  Canton  for  trial.  As  regards  the  •'  Topaze,"  the  landing  of 
the  watering  party  was  declared/to  be  a  violation  of  the  regulations,  as  the  victualling 
and  watering  of  such  ships  should  be  done  by  compradores  ;  and  the  Committee  were 
directed  further  to  inform  the  King  that  as  there  were  no  pirates  now  in  the  China 
seas,  there  was  no  necessity  to  send  ships  of  war  to  convoy  the  merchant  ships,  but 
that  if  such  ships  were  sent,  the  officers  must  obey  in  all  respects  the  laws  of  China,  and 
the  Factory  Chief  must  be  made  responsible  for  their  control  and  management. 

This  edict  was  considered  by  the  Committee  so  objectionable,  both  in  tone  and 
substance,  that  they  declined  to  receive  it. 

An  edict  by  the  Emperor  on  the  case  was  communicated  on  the  5th  May  1822.  chinaCon- 
"It'is,"  it  was  said,  "  the  fixed  law  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  that  in  fighting  with  each  etiiMayis??, 
"  other,  whoever  kills  a  man  shall  be  sentenced  to  forfeit  hie  life,  without  at  all  chSrReooras 
"  regarding   whether  he  moved  his  hand  first  or  last.      Since  the  foreign   soldiers  office. 
"  committed    a   crime   in   the   country,   it   is   right  that  they  should  be  prosecuted 
"  according  to  the  law  of  the  country.     The  Governor  was  accordingly  directed  to 
■>'  order  the  chief  to  tell  the  King  of  that  country  to  investigate  the  affair,  and  find  out 
"  the  foreign  murderers,   and  put  them  on  board  a  merchantman,  and  send  them 
"  under  a  guard  to  Canton,  and  by  name  deliver  them  up,  and  await  their  prosecution." 
Orders  also  were  issued,  in  the  sense  of  those  already  given  by  the   Governor,  as  to 
the  victualling  and  watering  of  ships  of  war,  and  their  subordination,  while  in  China, 
to  the  "  control,  restraint,  and  management  of  the  Chief  of  the  Factory." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  edict  the  Select  Committee  addressed  the  Deputy  Governor 
(in  the  absence  of  the  Governor)  on  the  9th  June,  protesting  against  the  equity  of  the 
Chinese  law  on  the  subject  of  homicide.  The  Deputy  Governor,  in  reply,  merely 
referred  them  to  the  Emperor's  orders,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  implicit 
obedience.  Some  months  were  then  allowed  to  pass ;  but  in  March  1823  a  petition 
from  Lintin  having  been  sent  to  Pekin,  the  Governor  reopened  the  question,  and 
informed  the  Select  Committee  that  he  was  looking  out  for  the  return  of  the  persons 
responsible  for  causing  the  death  of  the  two  Chinese. 

Later  in  the  year  a  suspension  of  trade  was  again  ordered,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  Committee  to  surrender  the  persons  demanded ;  and  though  the  embargo  was 
withdrawn  on  the  amval  of  the  Company's  fleet  in  the  season  of  1822-23,  the 
demand  for  surrender  of  the  offenders  was  maintained.  Explanations  to  the  effect 
that  the  "  Topaze "  had  not  arrived  in  England,  and  that  investigation  had  conse- 
quently been  delayed,  were  met  with  threats  of  punishment  to  the  Hong  merchants, 
and  the  Committee  were  once  more  compelled  to  retaliate,  and  to  suspend  in  their 
turn  all  commercial  intercourse.  The  Company's  ships  were  detained  at  Lintin; 
and  a  resolution  was  arrived  at  to  prevent  all  British  ships  from  entering  the  river. 
The  opposition  was  successful.  The  Chinese  gave  way,  and  in  November  1823  an 
edict  was  published  by  the  Superintendent  of  Customs,  disavowing  any  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  ships,  and  inviting  the  Committee  to  resume  trade.  The  ships  were 
accordingly  brought  to  Whampoa,  and  the  business  of  the  season  was  commenced. 

The  first  lieutenant  of  the  "  Topaze  "  was  tried  by  court-martial  in  England  and  was 
honourably  acquitted  ;  and  a  letter  announcing  th(3  result  of  the  proceedings,  expressing 
the  regret  of  His  Majesty  the  King  for  the  occurrence,  and  explaining  the  inability  of 
the  Select  Committee  to  interfere,  was  written  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  to  the  Governor  of  Canton,  on  6th  April  1824,  and  was  forwarded  to  the 
Committee  at  Canton  for  delivery,  if  they  should  think  proper. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  also,  on  the  representation  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Letter  from  the 
issued  orders  to  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  "  that  in  future,  during  peace,  |,"^iHconr 
"  none  of  His  Majesty's   vessels  of   war  should  visit  any  port  of  China  unless  on  a  nritteTdaJed 
"  requisition  from  the  Governor-GeneraJ  of  India,  or  from  the  Select  Committee  of  iss^ iifpapSs 
•'  supra-cargoes  at  Canton  "  ;  and  the  Court   of  Directors  at  the  same  time  instructed  iSKo^^"'^" 
the  Comiuittee  "  that,  nothing  but  an  occurrence  of  vital  importance  and  of  the  most  j|'«|f|'f°n^ 
"  Ur^'ent  necessity"  should  in  future  induce  them  "to  forward  any  requisitions  to  the  luter-s ohina. 
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Iietter  from  the 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Court  of  Direc- 
tors, dated  21st 
Nov.  1821,  in 
Anp.  II  to  the 
Third  Report  of 
the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons, dated  11th 
Oct.  1831 ;  and 
evidence  of  Capt. 
John  Sliepherd 
hefore  the  Select 
Committee  of 
the  House  of 
Commons  on  the 
affairs  of  the 
East  Indian 
Company  in  1832. 


China  Cons. 
dat>;d  liith  April 
18-:!2  in  manu- 
script China 
Rpco/ds  at  the 
India  Office. 


"  Governor  of  Bengal  or  to  tlie  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  for  the  despatch 
*'  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  ships  to  China  during  a  period  of  peace." 

The  Select  Committee,  believing  that  the  discussion  had  been  finally  closed,  and 
being  unwilling  to  revive  it,  did  not  deliver  the  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control ;  but  two  years  later,  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor,  the  question  was 
re-opened  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  Committee  then  communicated  the  purport  of 
the  letter  to  the  Hong  merchants.  The  merchants  privately  communicated  the  facts 
of  the  case  to  the  Governor,  and  as  the  relations  in  1826-27  between  the  authorities 
and  the  supra  cargoes  were  more  than  usually  amicable,  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop.     In  the  words  of  the  Select  Committee  the  case  was  "  a  strong  instance  of  the 

"  Government having   been    induced    to   relinquish    those   proud 

"  pretensions  to   unconditional   submission  which   it   had  previously  so  imperiously 
"  assumed." 

In  1821  the  Chinese  made  a  more  determined  attempt,  than  they  had  hitherto  done, 
to  check  tbe  importation  of  opium.  The  senior  Hong  merchant  was  deprived  of  his 
button  for  real  or  supposed  complicity  in  the  trade,  and  the  merchants  were  threatened 
with  the  severest  punishment  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  assist  in  its  suppression. 
The  Select  Committee  were  appealed  to  by  the  merchants  to  induce  the  traders  to 
remove  the  opium  ships  from  the  port ;  and  measures  were  taken  against  native 
smugglers  at  Whampoa  and  Macao,  which  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  trade  to  the 
sland  of  Lintin,  where  it  was  safe  from  any  attack  by  the  Chinese  preventive  officers, 
and  also,  it  may  be  added,  from  the  exactions  of  the  Portuguese.  Lintin  therefore 
from  this  time  took  the  place  of  Macao  as  the  emporium  of  the  traffic.  Orders  also 
were  issued  by  the  Governor  directing  that  one  half  of  the  goods,  lawfully  imported 
in  all  ships  concerned  in  the  traffic,  should  be  confiscated,  and  that  no  cargo  for 
the  return  voyage  should  be  allowed ;  and  the  captain  and  security  merchant  of  every 
ship,  entering  the  port,  were  required  to  execute  a  bond,  declaring  that  there  was  no 
opium  on  board. 

"  From  all  these  circumstances,'"  wrote  the  Committee  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  November  1821,  "your  honourable  Committee  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  deter- 
"  mination  of  the  Local  Government  to  eifectually  suppress  this  illicit  commerce  ;  and 
"  if  they  firmly  pursue  their  present  system,  it  cannot  continue  to  be  carried  on  as 
'•'  hitherto." 

The  activity  displayed  may  have  been  due  in  some  measure  to  the  presence  of  an  able 
and  energetic  Governor  ;  but  an  edict*  by  the  Emperor,  which  was  received  at  Canton 
some  time  before  the  19th  April  1822,  shows  clearly  that  the  action  taken  against  opium 
at  this  time  was  closely  connected  with  a  desire  to  preserve  the  circulating  medium. 
The  amount  of  opium  reaching  China  from  the  independent  Native  States  in  Central 
India  was  on  the  increase,  and  the  drain  of  sycee  silver  and  foreign  money,  given  in 
payment  for  the  drug,  ^\  as  beginning  to  be  felt. 

In  this  edict/''  which  is  published  in  full  below,  the  Emperor  directed  the  Governor 
and  the  Deputy   Governor  to  strenuously  prohibit  the  exportation  of  sycee,  and  to 


*'•' Tlio  Censor,  WhiixYOchomoo,  has  presented  a  memorial  requesting  His  M.ijesty  to  prohibit  vigorously 
the  Hong  mercliHuts  smuggling  silver.     The  following  is  the  Imperial  reply  : — ■ 

•'  '  What  is  recommended  is  extremely  right.  It  ib  fixed  bv  law  that  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton,  in 
their  coiiimcreial  intereour.se  with  foreiL'ners,  should  ouly  I'eci-ive  goods  and  give  goods  in  return,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  employ  silver.  The  law  on  this  .subject  is  very  full  and  e.'iplieit.  Of  late  in  consequence  of  the 
people  in  this  country  liking  the  use  of  foreign  coins,  the  Hong  merchants  employ  silver  to  purchase  them. 
This  occasions  an  extremely  high  price  to  the  tea  mercbanl.s  in  their  dealings  at  Chekiang  and  Fuhlden 
Tidvinces,  and  also  their  purchasing  tliinss  nit.h  jbreign  coins  which  they  have  bought,  a  proceeding  exceedingly 
contrary  to  law,  and  which  it  must  not  be  omitted  to  examine  into  strictly  and  prevent.  It  is  hereby  ordered 
that  the  Governor  of  Canton,  tlie  Dspuly  CJuvPinor,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Port  (Hoppo)  do  depute 
civil  and  military  officers  to  cruise  about  and  make  a  true  and  faithful  search  of  foreign  ships  Icavin"-  the  port 
and  not  allow  them  to  smuggle  ;iny  silver.  Also  every  now  and  then  examine  Avhether  the  deputed  officers 
connive  and  let  silver  go,  and  in  ease  of  any  being  discovered  acting  so,  immediately  report  their  names  to  me, 
and  ])nnish  them. 

"  '  As  to  the  Hong  merchants  Iiookin;.^-  themselves  on  to  the  foreigners,  and  buying  opium  of  them  it  is 
indeed  injurious  to  the  public  m.';nnors,  and  it  all  arises  from  the  Hoppo  putting  a  heavy  tax  on  it  and  connivinir 
at  the  il]c;ality,  so  that  it  tlows  into  ilie  country  in  (  very  direction  to  a  great  extent.  Let  the  said  Ciovernor 
am  I  ]Je]n-,ty  Governor  make  sci-ret  inquiries  whellicr  the  Hoppo  does  or  docs  not  receive  on  the  "black 
"  tolni(;c(>  "  (opium)  a  heavy  duly,  .■uni  i-eport  to  na;  as  ihc  fact  may  be ;  and  further  let  a  general  order  be  o-iven 
to  all  tlie  I lasses  in  every  province  to  make  a  strict  aiid  close  seai'ch  for  and  seizure  of  this  commodity,  and 
i'yovA  the  jiiace  where  it  is  disci)\ei'ed  let  it  be  immediately  ase(>rtaincd  by  what  road  it  lias  travelled,  and  then 
1ct  all  the  civil  and  military  officei-s  at  1b(_'  .-ieveral  passes,  who  have  connived  at  the  opium  proceedin"-  onward 
ha-.e  their  names  ii'|):)rieil  and  be  ]iiuiished.  And  should  the  said  (iovernor  and  the  others  not  make  a 
viL'oroiis  seiiiiiny,  or  stare  abmit  and  eunnive,  :iud  not  iijmrt  (o  me  as  soon  as  anv  ease  is  brougiit  to  li^ht,  let 
puni.'jhnieni  lie  iinniedialcly  inflicted  on  (lieni.  Tliis  growing  base  vice  must  be  put  aside  to  purify  the  military 
and  dusloin  Iir)ii'e  and  to  ln'iipfit  the  ninnner.s  e!'  the  people.'  " 
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punish,  all  officers  convicted  of  connivance  either  in  the  exportation  of  silver  or  the 
importation  of  opium,  and  to  report  whether  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  was,  or 
was  not,  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  drug.  "  This  growing 
base  vice,"  he  said,  "  must  be  put  aside  to  purify  the  Military  and  Custom  House,  and 
"  to  benefit  the  manners  of  the  people."  The  purchase  of  articles  with  foreign  coins, 
procured  in  exchange  for  sycee,  was  said  also  to  be  a  "  proceeding  exceedingly  contrary 
"  to  law." 

Several  Chinese  officials  were  involved  in  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Deputy  Grovernor  i*tters  from  th« 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Justice  in  accordance  with  the  Emperor's  orders;  and  the  mlttoTtotpe 
measures  taken  were,  in  the  words  of  the  Select  Committee,  persisted  in  by  the  Governor  to^rdatednth 
"  with  such  a  degree  of  pertinacity  as  to  occasion  the  most  serious  interruption"  to  the  1S22, in App"^"^!!. 
trade.     A  bond,  declaring  that  there  was  no   opium  on  board,  was  required  from  the  Report o/ttie 
commander  of  one  of  the  Company's  ships,  arriving  atWhampoa  in  the  spring  of  1822;  muTeeofuio 
and,  on  his  declining  to  furnish  it,  the  ship  and  also  another  of  the  Company's  ships,  then  mons?(jai«a  lith 
in  port,  were  not  permitted  to  discharge  their  cargoes.    Two  cases  of  opium  smuggling 
by  men  employed  on  Company's  ships  had  recently  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee,  and  notwithstanding  the  orders  issued  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in   1818, 
they  shrank  from  giving  the  required  guarantee ;  the  bond,  in  the  event  of  opium  being 
discovered,  binding  the  executant  to   "  assent  cheerfully  to  submit  to  the  laws,  or,  in 
"  other  words,  consent  to  confiscation  of  property  and  expulsion  from  the  port."  They 
accordingly  addressed  the  G-overnor  and  the  Superintendent  of  Customs,  and  requested 
that  the  ships  of  the  Company  might  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  rule,  as 
the  Company  took  no  part  in  the  smuggling  trade.     The  request  Avas  at  first  refused ; 
but  a  second  address  pointing  out  the  "  unreasonableness  of  persisting  in  this  requi- 
"  sition  from  the  ships  of  the  honourable  Company,  who  during  their  long  intercourse 
"  with  China,  had  never  evaded  the  regular  duties  of  the  port,  and  with  respect  to 
opium  had  not  only  invariably  promulgated  the  Imperial  edicts  prohibiting  its  impor- 
tation,   but   also   had   imposed  the    strictest   penalties  on  such  persons  under  their 
"  immediate  control  who  might  be   detected  attempting  its  introduction,"  was  more 
successful.     The  Company's  ships  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  rule,  and 
the  embargo  placed  on  the  unloading  of  the  two  ships  in  port  was  withdrawn. 

In  April  1823  a  phip  from  India  at  Whampoa  was  debarred  from  trading  by  order  canton  com-*''° 
of  the  Governor,  until  a  British  vessel  engaged  in  the  opium  trade  had  departed  from  cm'rto*"Du4o- 
the  coast;  and  in  the  season  of  1823-24  the  Select  Committee  were  informed  by  the  jufy^tastSh 
Superintendent  of  Customs  that  "  the  commerce  of  the  honourable  Company  would  be  app.ilm above. 
"  considered  implicated  in  any  accidents,  that  might  arise,  in  the  prosecution  of   the 
"  traffic  in  opium  on  board  ships  bearing  the  English  flag." 

The  Committee  both  in  1823  and  l82i  were  prepared  to  require  the  departure  from  the 
coast  of  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  if  the  presence  of  these  vessels  had 
led  to  any  interference  with  the  Company's  legitimate  trade,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  actually  obliged  to  take  this  step ;  and  a  change  of  Governors  at  Canton 
appears  to  have  led  to  a  relaxation  of  the  efforts  made  to  put  the  traffic  down. 

The  publication  of  the  Imperial  edict  of  May  1822  regarding  the  Chinese  law  on  the  ^ig'Ston™ 
subject  of  homicide  led  to  several  attempts  by  Chinese  to  extort  money  from  foreigners.  SiTcouSof" 
American   and   Indian    ships  and  boats  were  attacked,  and  compensation  was  then  Ji't'jf^i'Ja'gitt""^ 
demanded  for  wounds  received  in  the  affrays  thus  created.     Some  of  these  attempts  Si;  Scrfszo, 
appear  to  have  been  successful,  but  it  is  fair  to  the  authorities  to  say  that  they  made  '"  ^w-  "•  ="' ' ' 
some  effort  to  do  justice  in  the  one  case  that  was  brought  to  their  notice  by  the 
Select  Committee. 

In  January  1823,  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  disease  was  brought  in  a  boat  by  two 
other  men  to  the  Company's  ship  "  Balcarras."  The  men  continued  alongside  in 
spite  of  repeated  orders  to  depart ;  and  a  small  piece  of  wood  was  eventually  thrown 
at  the  boat  by  a  midshipman.  The  wood  struck  the  cover  of  the  boat ;  and  this,  it 
was  pretended,  caused  the  man's  death.  The  man  was  placed  in  a  boat  astern  of 
the  ship  in  a  dying  state,  and  a  sum  of  3,000  dollars,  as  compensation,  was  demanded. 
The  fraud  was  successfully  resisted,  and  a  complaint  made  to  the  Chmese  authorities, 
who  enquired  into  the  circumstances ;  and  eventually,  after  two  years'  delay,  caused,  as 
was  said,  by  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  Chinese  law  to  meet  the  case,  slightly 
punished  one  of  the  offenders.  As  the  fraud  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  crime  was  not 
regarded  as  serious. 

The  relations  between  the  Company's  servants  and  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  been 
fairly  satisfactory  for  some  time  after  the  adjustment  of  the  Lintin  dispute.  A 
cautious  policy  was  in  favour.     The  Committee  were  submissive,  and  the  authorities 
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Letter  from  the 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Court  of 
Directors,  dated 
17th  Nov.  1825, 
in  App.  II. 
as  above  ;  and 
Auber's  China. 


Ijetter  from  the 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Court  of  Direc- 
tors dated  8th 
Dec.  1826  in 
App.  II. 
As  above. 

Letter  from  thrf 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Court  of  Direc- 
tors dated  10th 
Oct.  1827.  in  App. 
II.  aa  above. 

Letters  from  the 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Com-t  of  Direc- 
tors dated  30th 
Nov.  and  3rd  and 
12th  Dec.  1827.  in 
App.  II.  as 
above. 


China  Cons., 
dated  3rd  Sept. 
J  828,  and  letter 
from  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the 
Canton  Com- 
mittee, dated 
],3th  Jan. 18.32  in 
papers  (Colonies) 
presented  to 
Parliament  in 
the  Session  of 
1831-32. 


Letters  from  the 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Court  of  Direc- 
tors dated  18th 
Nov.  1828  and 
28th  Dec.  1330,  in 
App.  II.  to  the 
Third  Keport  of 
the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons, dated  ilth 
Oct.  1831. 

Letter  from  the 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Court  of  Direc- 
tors, dated  IStli 
Nov.  1828,  in 
App.  II.  aa 
above. 


Exli-iet  China 
Cons.,  dated  3rd 
and  4th  Mept. 
lith,  17th.  and 
22nd  Oct,,  and 
21st  Nov.  1828, 
20th  Pell,  11th 
March,  and  7tli 
April  1829,  ill 
papers  (Colon  i 
(n-L^s(_Mited  to 
I'arliiinu'iit  in 
1.331-32, 
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were  correspondingly  gracious,  and  as  no  ships  of  war  visited  Canton,  there  wag  less 
opportunity  for  collision  between  the  Chinese  and  British  seamen. 

In  1825  edicts  were  published  by  the  Governor  of  Canton,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
CustonDS,  regarding  an  attempt  made  by  the  Americans  to  submit  a  petition  in  the 
Chinese  language,  in  which  encomiums  were  passed  by  the  Superintendent  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Bast  India  Company's  representatives  as  compared  with 
other  foreigners,  and  the  privilege,  which  they  obtained  in  1814,  of  addressing  the 
officers  of  the  Canton  Government  in  Chinese,  was  referred  to  and  affirmed ;  but  the 
representatives  of  all  other  nations  were  required  to  write  addresses  in  their  own 
languages,  and  to  apply  to  the  Hong  merchants  to  submit  them  with  translations. 
In  the  same  year  also  the  Governor  took  some  steps  to  reduce  the  extortionate 
charges  made  for  Chinese  passage  boats  between  Canton  and  Macao ;  and  the  use  of 
fast  boats  on  the  river  was  permitted. 

In  December  1826,  redress  was  granted  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman,  who  was 
severely  assaulted  by  two  Chinese  in  Canton,  and  the  guilty  persons  were  punished. 
Some  spirit  shops  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  factoiy,  which  were  complained 
of  by  the  Select  Committee,  were  shut  up  by  order  of  the  authorities. 

In  1827  a  new  Superintendent  of  Customs  gave  umbrage  to  the  Select  Committee 
by  insinuations  that  they  were  concerned  in  smuggling,  and  a  suggestion  that  their 
privilege  of  addressing  Government  in  Chinese  should  be  rescinded  ;  but  the  difficulty 
was  adjusted  by  the  intervention  of  the  senior  Hong  merchant. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  Chinese  carpenter  was  accidentally  killed  by  the 
parting  of  a  hawser  on  the  Company's  ship  "  Golconda."  An  inquest  was  held  in 
the  ship  by  a  Chinese  Magistrate,  which  established  the  fact  that  the  death  was 
the  result  of  an  accident ;  and  the  incident  terminated  without  further  trouble.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  necessary  to  apply  "  pecuniary  persuasion "  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  to  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
affair. 

In  the  spring  of  1828  the  Committee  were  involved  in  a  discussion  with  the  autho- 
rities, which  led  afterwards  to  serious  consequences.  A  heap  of  rubbish,  thrown  into 
the  river  after  a  fire  at  Canton  in  1822,  had  caused  the  stream  to  set  towards  the 
opposite  bank,  and  large-sized  boats  were  no  longer  able  to  unload  at  the  Com- 
pany's landing  place.  In  February  182S  the  Committee  proceeded  to  improve  the 
landing  place,  and  to  enclose  and  make  into  a  garden  the  open  ground  in  front  of 
the  factory,  which  was  in  a  dirty  and  offensive  state.  No  application  was  made  to  the 
authorities  for  permission  to  undertake  the  work,  as  the  Hong  merchants  stated  that 
no  sanction  was  required.  The  work,  however,  when  commenced,  was  at  once  stopped 
by  the  City  Magistrate. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  Select  Committee  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
extortions  practised  at  the  Macao  Custom  House ;  and  in  the  trading  season  of  1828-29 
the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  authorities  became  decidedly  less  friendly. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  supra-cargoes  at  Canton,  a  packet  of  letters  to  the  Committee's 
address  was  seized  by  a  Chinese  Magistrate  on  the  person  of  a  ship's  compradore  ;  and 
the  Governor,  when  appealed  to,  supported  the  Magistrate,  and  directed  that  in  future, 
all  letters  from  the  Company's  ships  should  be  subject  to  examination.  These  orders 
were  pasted  up  on  the  walls  of  the  factory,  and  were  not  delivered  in  the  usual  manner 
through  the  Hong  merchants ;  and  this  was  regarded  by  the  Committee  as  an 
intentional  affront.  An  edict  was  also  issued  about  the  same  time,  restrictinp- 
excursions  on  the  river,  a  particularly  objectionable  curtailment  of  liberties,  as 
foreigners,  when  at  Canton,  were  nominally  at  any  rate,  only  permitted  to  take  air  and 
exercise  in  the  alleys  adjoining  the  factories,  or  upon  three  days  in  each  month  in  some 
gardens  on  the  river,  about  three  miles  from  the  city. 

An  address  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the  G  overnor  through  the  Hong  merchants 
on  13th  October  1828,  protesting  against  the  orders  issued  on  the  subject  of  the 
Company's  correspondence  and  the  excursions  of  boats  on  the  river,  complaining  of  the 
Magistrate's  interference  with  the  measures  taken'  to  clear  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
factory  from  nuisances,  and  to  make  it  into  a  "  wholesome  promenade,"  and  suggesting 
that  the  publication  of  offensive  proclamations^-'  was  ill  calculated   to  conciliate  the 


*  ProclniiNilinjis  weir  annually  issueil  liy  tlio  Chinese  wilh  tin'  ostensibl 
and  tlie  lang;ii:ine  nscil  was  often,  if  not  alwa3s,  of  a  mtv  oftVuhive  chiiiarli 


,"bjoet   nf  ei\ilising  the  foreigners, 

„ -  -— c,     „- .  „   ,  .  "TIk7  "  (the  people  of  Canton), 

-wrote  ^Ir.  Lindsay  in  183;;,  "  read  on  the  placards  stuck  up  about  the  streets,  by  authority  of  CTOvernment,  that 
"  we  are  the  most  depra-ved  and  abandoned  of  beings,  addieled  to  \ices  which  even  they  look  upon  with 
"  disgust;  can  we  be  surprised  that  they  believe  such  ro  be  tlie  lacl  ?"  (Repuit  of  p'oceediiigs  on  a  Voyage  to 
the  northeirn  ports  of  China  in  the  "  Lord  Amhtr.st,"  hy  I\Tr.  Lindsay,  in  l".i.S). 
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feelings  of  foreigners.  The  Governor  refused,  to  receive  this,  address  from  the 
merchants ;  and  it  was  then  carried  by  a  deputation  to  the  city  gates  and  presented 
there.  This  produced  a  reply  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  conceded  the 
principal  points  of  their  representation ;  and  the  City  Magistrate  was  deputed  to  the 
factory  to  give  directions  for  the  re-commenceraent  of  work  on  the  landing  place. 

The  Hong  merchants,  at  the  same  time,  appear  to  have  assured  the  Committee  that 
the  Governor  had  given  orders  for  the  resumption  of  operations  in  the  square  in  front 
of  the  factory ;  but  an  edict,  subsequently  communicated  on  the  21st  jN'ovember,  merely 
permitted  the  Committee  "  to  take  the  newly  accumulated  land  in  front  of  the  factory 
"  within  the  boundary  and  build  a  landing  place  with  wood  and  stones  ;  but  it  was  not 
"  permitted  to  usurp,  encroach,  and  build  in  other  places,  which  would  involve  esami- 
"  nation  and  inquiry." 

On  the  20th  February  1829,  the  Committee  applied  again  to  the  Governor  for  per- 
mission to  enclose  the  ground  in  front  of  the  factory,  so  as  to  increase  the  security 
of  the  premises  and  prevent  hostile  Chinese  from  insulting  the  members  of  the  factory. 
The  matter  was  considered,  but  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  reported  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  wall  would  obstruct  the  view  from  the  Custom  House,  and  the  application 
was  accordingly  rejected  by  the  Governor  on  the  1st  April  1829.  An  objectionable  hole 
in  the  ground  had  been  boarded  over  with  planks,  and  the  Governor's  order  declared 
that  "  the  planks  laid  down  must  be  kept  as  heretofore  and  the  place  not  filled  up  with 
"  sand  or  stones,  that  encroachment  may  be  completely  prevented."  The  Chinese  at 
the  same  time  were  prohibited  from  landing  and  making  a  disturbance  at  the  Company's 
landing  place. 

This  closed  the  matter  for  the  season ;  and  up  to  this  point  the  Select  Committee 
appear  to  have  behaved  with  moderation  under  circumstances  which  were  unquestion- 
ably aggravating. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Hong  monopolists  was  at  this  time  very  unsatisfactory. 
One  of  the  merchants  failed,  in  1828,  for  more  than  1,000,000  dollars,  and  was  banished 
as, a  punishment  to  Tartary  ;  and  another,  whose  outstandings  were  very  large,  absconded 
in  1829,  to  avoid  payment.  The  number  of  the  merchants  also  was  reduced  to  seven, 
and  four  of  the  seven  were  supposed  to  be  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  The  Cohong, 
or  close  monopoly,  therefore,  which  the  Chinese  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to  introduce  in 
1813  and  the  succeeding  years,  seemed  likely  to  be  established  by  the  failure  of  the 
indebted  merchants  ;  and  the  Directors  and  the  Select  Committee  were  agreed  that  such 
a  state  of  things  could  not  fail  to  be  injurious  to  their  commercial  interests.  The 
Directors  accordingly  instructed  the  Committee,  on  3rd  April  1829,  to  try  by  every 
proper  and  consistent  method  to  obtain  an  increase  to  the  Hong.  The  usual  arrange- 
nieint,  also,  was  made  for  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  bankrupt  merchant,  in  annual 
instalments,  by  the  remaining  merchants  from  the  Consoo  Fund. 

The  condition  of  the  Hong  was  a  genuine  grievance ;  the  proceediugs  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  in  the  preceding  season  had  roused  a  spirit  of  opposition  among  the 
Company's  servants,  and  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  submission  appears  to  have  been 
in  general  disfavour  among  the  British  subjects  then  at  Canton.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  were  moreover  hardly  fitted  in  tact  and  temper  for  the  difficult 
position  which  they  occupied. 

While  at  Macao,  therefore,  the  Committee  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
vigorous  measures  to  secure  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Hong  merchants,  and 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  more  vexatious  restrictions  on  the  foreign  trade.  The 
Company's  ships  were  accordingly  detained  on  their  arrival  from  England,  below  the 
Bocca  Tigris,  in  the  hope  that  the  measure  would  attra  ct  the  attention  of  the  Local 
Government  to  the  condition  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  Governor  took  no  notice  of  the  detention  of  the  ships,  and  the  Committee 
then  submitted  an  address  complaining  of  the  reduction  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  Hong  merchants,  of  the  fraudulent  flight  of  one  of  their  number,  and  of  the 
unfairness  of  the  enter-port  charge. 

Correspondence  followed,  in  which  an  assurance  was  given  that  the  merchant,  who 
had  absconded,  would  be  sent  for,  and  that  the  number  of  Hong  merchants  would 
be  increased  if  men  of  substance  could  be  found  who  were  willing  to  engage  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  on  the  5th  October  1829,  the  Committee  addressed  the  Governor 
at  length  urging  that  the  regulations  in  force  had  become  "  antiquated  and  decayed," 
and  were  unsuitable  to  the  state  of  the  commercial  world  then  existing,  and 
submitting  a  number  of  proposals  for  placing  the  trade  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 
They  added  that  if  the  old  regulations  were  not  immediately  altered,  foreign  ships 
would  be  compelled  "  to  seek  some  other  place  where  for  slight  cause"  they  would 
"  not  experience  extortion  and  detention."  ■  ,; 
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Letter  from 
Mr.  Plowden,, 
President  of  tlie 
Canton  Com- 
mittee, to  the 
Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Birec- 
tors,  dated  28th 
Jan. 1830  in 
App.  I. 
to  the  Third 
Ueport  of  the 
Select  Com- 
mittee, dated 
nth  Oct.  1831, 
and  letter 
from  the  Canton 
Committee  to 
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Directors,  dated 
8th  Oct.  1829,  in 
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the  Ueport  of 
the  Select  Com. 
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House  of  Com- 
mons on  the 
China  Trade 
dated  8th  July 
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Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated  5th 
Oct.  ]  829  hi 
Apii.  IX. 
to  thi-"  above 
lictJOrt  on  the 
Chtna  Trade, 
datpd  ,Slh  .Inlv 
IS.'ill. 

r.ftter  from 
Canton  Coni- 
mittuo  to  the 
Court  of  Direc- 
tors, dated  Sth 
Oct.  ]K5it,  in 
App.  I X.  to  the 
Report  on  China 
Trade,  as  above. 
Edict  of  Gover- 
nor received 
by  (Canton  Com- 
mittee on  14th 
Oct.  1829  in 
Aj.p.  IX.  tothe 
Sxi'port  on  China 
Tr.'ide,  as  above. 
Letter  from 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Court  of  Direc- 
tors, dated  23rd 
Nov.  1829  in 
App.  IX.  to  the 
Report  on  Oliina 
Trade,  as  above. 


Edict  of  the 
Governor  dated 
10th  Nov. 
1S29,  and  address 
to  Governor  of 
Canton  Com- 
mittee, dated 

lath  Nov.  isan 

iri  App.  IX.to  the 
Report  on  China 
Trade,  as  above. 


Lf^tter  from  tlie 
Select  Committee 
to  the  officers  of 
ilio  Company's 
sliips,  dated  ItJth 
Nov.  1829  in 
App.  IX.  to  the 
Report  on  Cliina 
'l'r.ide,  as  above. 

Li'lter  from  Mr. 
Plovvden  to  the 
Chairman  of 
the  Court  of 
llireetor^,  dated 

2slh  .ran.i8;to, 
m  -\]ip.  f. 
to  the  Tliird 
Report  of  the 
Sr!?et  Committee 
of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the 
Allnirs  oftlie 
Easi  India  Com- 
liiinv,  dated  lltli 
O.u  1831. 
I'dlct  of  ('l.)ver- 
Jior  dated  27lh 
Nov.  1S2II  in 
App.  IX.to 

the  IJeport  of 

the  Select  Com- 
mit tee  of  tlie 
House  of  Com- 
nams  on  tlie 
Cliina  Trade, 
dated  Sth  July 
1830. 

Letter  from  JMr. 
J'lowden  to  ilie 
Chairni'inof  the 
Couit  01  IJiree- 
tors  dated  ifith 
.Jan.  ;K;iOin 
App.  I.  to  tlie 
Third  Report 
and  Address  of 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  Gover- 
nor dated  80th 
Nov.  18!iiin 
Ajip.  IX.  toihe 
Report  on  the 
China  Trade, 
as  above. 


Some  of  the  proposals  submitted,  sucli  as  the  termination  of  the  collective  res- 
ponsibility of  the  Hong  merchants,  a  relaxation  of  the  orders  which  prohibited  their 
voluntary  retirement,  the  abolition  of  the  security  system  and  the  employment  of 
unlicensed  warehouses,  involved  radical  change's  in  the  existing  regulations  ;  and, 
however  desirable  in  themselves,  were  not  likely  to  be  a(;cepted  by  the  Chinese  without 
considerable  pressure.  The  Committee,  however,  who  were  really  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  whole  mercantile  community,  were  cordially  supported  by  the  British  merchants 
at  Canton,  and  received  also  some  assurances  of  support  from  other  European  merchants. 
The  Governor  admitted,  in  his  reply,  that  the  state  of  the  Hong  had  become 
"  sickened  and  debased,"  and  directed  the  merchants  to  try  and  induce  other  men  of 
substance  to  engage  in  the  trade,  promising  a  remission  of  all  Custom  House  fees  on 
new  appointments ;  and  consulted  the  Judge  and  Treasurer  as  to  the  possibility  of 
adopting  any  of  the  suggestions  put  forward  for  improvement  of  the  commercial 
system.  The  merchants  also  visited  the  Committee,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to 
send  the  ships  to  Whampoa  and  begin  the  business  of  the  season,  but  without  success. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  the  J  udge  and  the  Treasurer  submitted  their  report. 
The  proposals  for  radical  alterations  in  the  existing  system  were,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  rejected,  but  the  necessity  for  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  Hong  merchants 
and  for  keeping  them  solvent  in  the  future  was  recognised  ;  and  it  was  admitted 
to  be  anomalous  that  the  enter-port  fee  should  be  the  same  on  all  vessels,  whether,  large 
or  small,  though  the  sanction  of  100  years  of  usage  attached  to  the  practice.  The 
advisability  of  applying  to  the  Revenue  Board  at  Pekin  and  the  Emperor  for  sanction 
to  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  duty  was  accordingly  recommended. 

Orders,  issued  by  the  Governor  in  accordance  with  these  recommendations,  evoked 
an  indignant  protest  from  the  Select  Committee.  An  address  of  an  intemperate 
character  was  presented  on  16th  November,  in  which  the  arguments  employed  by  the 
Judge  and  the  Treasurer  were  characterised  as  "  futile  in  the  extreme,"  and  intended 
apparently  "  for  beings  of  an  inferior  order  "  ;  and  the  Governor  was  urged  to  put  them 
aside  and  act  upon  his  own  judgment.  The  Company,  it  was  said,  was  obliged  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  the  exactions  upon  the  foreign  trade,  as  other  merchants  evaded 
them  by  smuggling  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  trade  satisfactorily,  when 
only  three  of  the  Hong  merchants  were  solvent,  was  strongly  insisted  on.  "  Foreigners," 
it  was  urged,  "  have  a  right  to  be  treated  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  natives  of  this 
"  country,  and  not  as  dogs  or  barbarians  for  whom  no  consideration  is  due  " ;  and  a 
scarcely  veiled  threat,  as  to  the  possibility  of  redress  being  demanded  by  the  King  of 
England  for  the  ill-treatment  of  his  subjects,  was  added  in  conclusion.  "  We  are," 
wrote  the  Committee,  "  the  subjects  of  a  King  as  powerful  as  the  Emperor  of  China, 
"  of  a  King  who  has  vast  fleets  and  armies  at  his  disposal,  of  a  King  who  loves  peace 
"  and  wishes  to  be,  as  heretofore,  in  amity  with  the  august  Emperor  of  China,  but  who, 
"  nevertheless,  would  not  see  his  subjects  wronged  without  seeking  to  gain  redress." 

The  commanders  and  officers  of  the  Bast  India  Company's  ships  were  at  the  same 
time  authorised  to  dispose  of  their  investments  through  any  channel,  or  in  any  manner, 
they  might  think  proper,  without  resorting  to  Canton.  This  measure,  in  effect, 
sanctioned  smuggling,  and  one,  at  least,  of  the  Company's  captains  protested  and 
declared  that  he  could  not  disobey  the  positive  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  by 
embarking  in  an  illicit  trade. 

The  President  of  the  Select  Committee,  Mr.  Plowden,  who  had  been  induced  to  agree 
to  the  suspension  of  the  trade  somewhat  against  his  own  judgment,  objected  to  the 
tone  of  this  address,  and  to  the  permission  granted  to  the  officers  of  the  Company's 
ships  to  dispose  of  their  investments  in  an  unauthorised  manner ;  but  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  was  binding,  and  he  Avas  obliged  to  yield  to  his 
colleagues. 

The  Governor's  reply  v/-as  firm,  but  moderate  in  tone.  The  necessity  for  a  settlement 
of  accounts  and  for  payment  of  the  Hong  merchants'  debts  was  admitted,  but  no  hope 
was  held  out  of  any  change  in  the  commercial  system.  "As  to  commerce,"  he  said, 
"  let  the  said  nation  do  as  it  pleases.  As  to  regulations,  those  that  the  Celestial  Empire 
"  fixes  must  be  obeyed  ;  there  is  no  use  in  vain  multiplication  of  ciiscussion  and 
"  disputation." 

On  receipt  of  these  orders,  Mr.  Plowden  was  anxious  to  end  the  discussion,  but 
the  other  members  of  the  Select  Committee  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  themselves 
beaten;  and  another  address  was  presented  on  the  30th  November.  The  Governor  was 
thanked  for  his  intention  to  enforce  payment  of  debts,  and  for  his  efforts  to  increase 
the  number  of  Hong  merchants;  but  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  orders  issued,  no  new  men  were  willing  to  come  forward ;  and  he  was 
requested  either  to  immediately  make  several  new  merchants  or  give  permission  to  the 
Committee  to  trade  with  anyone  they  pleased. 
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To  this  address  the  Governor  returned  a  more  peremptory  reply.     The  immediate  Edict  ot  the 
payment  of  all  outstanding  debts  was  declared  to  be  impossible;  the  request  for  free  KeTrnwIn 
trade  was  negatived ;  the  number  of  Hong  merchants  admitted  to  be  solvent  (viz.,  i^^onVthe" 
three,)  was  declared  to  be  sufficient ;  and  the  Committee  were  informed  that  if  they  ^tlZZ'^^' 
presented  any  more  dunning  petitions  he  would  "  throw  them  back  "  unopened. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  in  this  edict  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  three  solvent  Edicts  ot  Gover. 
merchants,  the  Governor  appears  10  have  done  his  best  to  increase  the  number  of  ^e'rcfmnte^a 
the  Hong,  and  more  than  one  order  was  issued  by  him  inviting  new  men  to  come  KSiT 
forward  and  enter  the  business.     A  rule,  which  prevented  the  retirement  of  solvent  App.Tto the 
merchants,  was  also  somewhat  relaxed  ;  and  inability  to  act  was,  on   paper  at  any  rate,  Tradl^afabovr 
admitted  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  retii'ement. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee,  finding  that   the   Governor  was  firm,  decided   to  Address  to  tiio 
appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Customs,  who  had  recently  arrived  and  taken   over  "thp^e."'^'' 
charge  of  his  office.     An    address   was    presented,    appealing   to   him   to    attend  to  tfthi^Th'ifd^' 
their  representations    and   concede   their  demands;  warning  him   that  be  would  be  Mectcommutee 
held  personally  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  trade  unless  means  were  devised  commOTZnthe 
to  restore  its  prosperity ;  and  threatening  that  if  their  complaints  were  treated  with  East'indil'^coTn- 
indifference,  they  would  lay   before   the  Emperor   at   Pekin  a  detail   of  the  causes  oct.^isti!**""* 
which  had  brought  destruction  to  the  trade,  and  ruin   to  the  revenue,  first  and  fore- 
most among  which  would  be  placed  the  extortions  and  exactions  of  the  officers  of  the 
Canton  Province. 

To  this  address  Mr.  Plowden  formally  dissented.     "  It  was,"  he  argued,  "  natural  to  Letter  from 
"  suppose  not  only  that  the  Government  of  China,  but  of  any  country  in  the  world,  JheohZmTn'" 
''■  would  contend  against  the  imposition  of  a  commercial  code  by  foreigners,'.'  and  as  Direo^to'ra"dkted 
the  Governor  had   declared  his   inability  to  grant  the   reforms  applied  for,  it    was  f^^Avp^i^toIhe 
impolitic   to  continue  the  discussion.     The  majority  of   the   Committee,  headed  by  ^1,0™''°'^' 
Mr.  Baynes,  the  officer  next  in  seniority  to  the  President,  were,  however,  masters  of  the 
situation ;  and  Mr.  Plowden' s  dissent  was  strongly  resented  and  criticised  by  his  more 
determined  colleagues. 

The  Superintendent  of  Customs  rejected  promptly  the  appeal   made  to  him  ;  and  jj^ ,  ^j^j^^ 
Mr.  Plowden  then  proposed  to  re-open  the  trade,  and  send  the  ships  to  Canton  on  his  superintendent 

.^  .-,.       ^     -fr  1  ~  Till  ••(.1,-N  of  Customs,  dated 

own  responsibility.     He  was,  however,  overruled  by  trie  majority  of  the  Committee,   f^V^Vto" 
who  determined  to  persevere  in  their  opposition  ;  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  of  China  ;  theabo'veueport. 
to    order  the  Company's  ships  to  remove  to  Manilla  ;  to  interdict  the  private  trade 
between  India  and  China  ;  and  to  request  the  Government  of  India  to  send  some  of  His 
Majesty's  ships  to  Canton. 

After  some  further  acrimonious  controversy,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  Select  tetter  from  Mr. 
Committee  were  supported  by  a  number  of  the  junior  members  of  the  factory,  Mr.  cMrmanome 
Plowden,  finding  his  position  intolerable,  decided  on  the  18th  January  to  leave  China.    ?orTdat?dSi 

A  notice  was  drawn  up  by  the   Committee  on  the  11th  January  1830,  for  issue  Extract  cMna 
to    the  captains    of  all   merchant    vessels,   under   the   British    flag,    arriving    in   the  jM^im** "* 
Canton  river,  informing  them  of  the  suspension  of  British  trade ;  and  the   Governor-  ihe^Ti^ird Report 
General   of  India   was   addressed    on   the  same   date,    and    invited     to     transmit  a  commltifon 
remonstrance    direct    to    the    Emperor    of    China   from    India,    and  to  request  the  EL^st^indfacom-' 
Admiral  commanding  in  the  Indian  seas  to  send  four  men-of-war  to  Canton  to  repress  Bc't.'^i^atlnd"'' 
"  the   encroaching   spirit "    of   the    Chinese    authorities,  and  to   give  weight   to  the  canton&>m-*'"' 
representations  which  had  been  made  to  them  by  the'^Select  Committee.     Preparations  oourt^'mrec- 
also  were  made  by  the  Committee  to  send  a  statement  of  their  grievances  to  Pekin  by  a^l'sistjiiK"' 
sea;  and  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  was  presented  by  a  deputation  at  the  gates    of  toffie^aboTC'"' 
Canton  on  the   18th  January,  copies  of  it  being  enclosed  in  addresses  both  to  the  ^p'"''- 
Governor  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Customs.     The  Company's  ships,  however,  were  Edicts  of  the 
not  moved  from  the  coast ;  and  the  Indian  trade  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  Mtnnd''oM'hc'' 
stopped.     Both  copies  of  the  petition  to  the  Emperor  were  returned,  as  the  mode  of  dXd2itt"jan.* 
submission  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to    Chinese  law,  which  required  that  foreign  J^^j^ji^'^^^p^p-  ^■ 
nations,  which  had  proposals  to  make,  should  send  a  special  envoy,   and  should  not  ^von. 
"  report  abruptly  by  a  side  path  their  afiairs  in  the  Imperial  presence."      The  Chinese, 
however,  were  evidently  anxious  to  bring  the  controversy  to  a  close,  if  this  could  be 
efiected  without  any  loss  of  dignity  ;  and  the  Governor,  when  returning  the  petition, 
on  the  20th  January,  took  the  opportunity  to  inform  the  Select  Committee  that  the 
Emperor's  sanction  had   been  received    to    an   alteration   in  the  enter-port  fee,  that 
attempts  were  still  being  made  to  arrest  the  Hong  merchant,  who  had  absconded,  and 
that    persons    had    offered   themselves   for   appointment   as    Hong   merchants.     The 
assurance  already  given  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  merchants'  debts  was  repeated ; 
and  the  Committee  were  advised  to  reconsider  their  position,   and   begin   to   trade 

while  the  season  still  permitted. 

N 
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Cioveniiir's 
uiemoiial,  datL'il 
28thNov.l829,:incl 
Emperor's  edict, 
t'rabodied  hi  an 
edict  of  the 
Rovernov  and 
DeputyGovernor, 
dated  26th 
Jan.  1830.  in  App, 
I.  to  the  above 
Report. 


Address  to  the 
Governor,  dated 
36th  Jan.  1830,  in 
App.  I.  to  the 
above  Heport, 


Kdict  of  the 
Go\  criitir  datu 
2n(l  Feb.  ls:jlj  in 
App.  LV.  to  the 
Report  of  the 
Select  Com- 
mittee of  the 
House  of  Com- 
raoiLs  on  the 
Chiiiit,  Trade, 
dat.d  Sth  July 
1830. 


Letter  fi'oia  the 
(.'anton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Court  of  Ifirec- 
toi'sdali'd  2.3rd 
l-'el).  IRSUin 
App.  IX.  to  the 
above  Keport. 


Letter  from  the 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  tlie 
Court  of  Iiiree 
tors,  dated  istlj 
Sept.  1&30.  in 
App.  II.  to  the 
Third  Keport 
of  the  Sel./ct 
Committee  of  the 


A  copy  of  the  (rovernor's  report  to  Pekii],  on  tlie  subject  of  the  demand  put 
forward  fur  revision  of  the  trade  regulations,  dated  28th  November  1829,  was 
obtained  on  the  4th  January  1830  by  the  Select  Committee ;  and  the  Imperial 
edict  issued  in  reply  was  communicated  to  them  by  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor  on  the  27th  January.  The  Governor,  in  his  report,  drew  a  unfavour- 
able comparison  between  the  English  and  other  foreign  merchants  visiting  the  port 
of  Canton.  The  latter  were  said  to  be  only  "  a  little  perverse,"  while  the  English 
wei'e  de.-cribed  as  "  exceedingly  fierce  and  unruly."  The  Imperial  edict  shows  that 
this  view  was  shared  by  the  Central  Government  at  Pekin  ;  the  English  were  said  to  be 
"  the  most  domineering  and  proud  "  of  all  the  foreigners  ;  and  some  steps  which  the 
Governor  had  taken  to  warn  the  military  to  quietly  prepare  for  contingencies  were 
highly  commended.  "If  these  people,"  ran  the  edict,  "do  indeed  become  sensible  of 
"  their  error,  repent,  and  lead  the  ships  into  the  port,  then  mutual  tranquillity  may  be 
"  still  preserved;  but  if,  because  what  they  desire  is  not  granted,  they  perversely 
"  make  difficulties,  it  is  hereby  ordered  to  disallow  forthwith  their  commencing  trade, 
"  and  to  expel  them  with  severity.  If  for  one  or  two  years  we  receive  less  the  duties 
"  on  this  nation's  goods,  it  will  be  but  a  trifling  injury  to  the  National  treasury ;  and 
"  since  the  foreign  smoke  (opium)  will  not  come  in,  nor  Government  money  go  out, 
"  there  will  really  be  a  great  saving." 

A  change  in  the  enter-port  fee  was,  however,  sanctioned  in  accordance  with  the 
G  overnor's  recommendations,  and  the  Governor  was  ordered  to  deliberate  and  report 
on  Ihe  subject. 

The  Company's  ships  had  been  detained  outside  the  port  for  five  months  ;  valuable 
time  and  money  had  been  wasted  ;  and  practically  nothing  had  been  gained.  The 
majority  of  the  Committee,  therefore,  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  compromise  held  out  by  the  Governor's  edict  of  the  20th  January.  They  replied 
to  it  accordingly  in  a  more  temperate  tone  ;  stated  that  they  sincerely  wished  for  the 
restoration  of  commerce  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  announcement  of 
the  Emperor's  orders  regarding  the  enter-port  fee,  and  at  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Governor  to  recall  the  absconded  merchant,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Hong ; 
but  hinted  that  their  means  of  making  a  representation  to  Pekin  were  by  no  means 
exhausted. 

Mr.  Plowden,  though  considering  that  this  reply  would  probably  lead  to  the  resump- 
tion of  commerce,  adhered  to  his  determination  of  leaving  China,  and  sailed  for 
England  on  29th  January,  Mr.  Baynes  succeeding  him  as  President  of  the  Select 
Committee. 

The  Governor  met  the  overtures  of  the  Committee  half-way,  and  issued  further 
orders  of  3  conciliatory  nature  on  the  2nd  February  1830.  The  law  in  regard 
to  the  Hong  merchants,  who  were  punished  by  banishment  and  confiscation  of 
property  for  insolvency,  was  contrasted  with  the  law  regulating  the  dealings  of 
native  merchants  infer  sc,  which  provided  no  penalty  for  indebtedness  ;  the  decision 
of  the  Emperor  to  reduce  the  cnter-port  feo  in  the  case  of  small  vessels  was  again 
announced ;  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  Hong  by  the  addition  even  of  seven  or 
eight  new  merchants  was  admitted ;  one  new  merchant  was  said  to  be  ready  to   act ; 

and  the  Committee  were  directly  invited  to   come   to  terms  in  the  following  words  : ■ 

"  I,  the  Governor,  come  to  business  with  impartial  feelings,  and  always  measure  things 
"  by  the  great  medium.  If  there  really  be  anything  on  behalf  of  foreign  merchants 
"  that  I  can  look  up  and  beg  His  sacred  Majesty's  favour,  I  must  assuredly  deliberate 
-'  on  the  subject,  and  manage  accordingly.  Whj  does  not  the  said  Chief  and  others 
"  carefully  consider  this  and  seek  for  concord." 

The  season  which  admitted  of  the  despatch  of  sailing  vessels  from  Canton  to  the 
Straits  was  nearly  over ;  and  the  Emperor's  order  showed  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  prolonging  the  suspension  of  trade.  On  receiving  this  edict,  therefore,  the 
Select  Committee  proceeded  to  Canton  from  Macao,  and  ordered  the  Company's  ships 
to  enter  the  port  and  discharge  their  cargoes  ;  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that,  if  their  expectations  of  fair  treatment  were  not  realised,  the  arrival  of  His 
Majesty's  ships,  in  complian<;e  with  the  request  made  to  the  Governor -General  of  India 
on  the  11th  January,  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  transmission  of  a  memorial 
to  Pekin  at  a  more  favourable  season,  and  in  a  more  impressive  manner. 

I'he  measures  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Hong  merchants  were  continued 
ami  al*o^other  four  new  merchants  were  appointed  during  the  remainder  of  the  tradincr 
season,  and  two   more   in   the  autumn  of   1830.     The  rule  regarding  the  liability  of 
the  Hong  mei-chants,  as  a  body,  for  debts  contracted  by  any  of  their  number,  was  also 
relaxed  ;  and  one  at  lenst  of  the  new  merchants   was  permitted   to   trade  on   his  own 
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responsibility;  an  inaoYation,  whicli  appears  to  have  been  made  entirely  to  meet  tbe  "onfonttT' 
wishes  of  the  Committee.  Sind*' 

The  Court  of  Directors,  on  receiving  an  account  of  the  proceedmgs  of  their  servants  ^"^^oct'i-^ii! 
at.  Canton  up  to  the  29th  December  1829,  directed  the  immediate  removal  from  the  ^omtltm-ec^ 
Committee    of   Mr.    Baynes   and   the   other  two   gentlemen,    who   had   persisted   in  canton'com- 
measures  of    opposition,  after    the  failure   of  the   appeal    to    the   Superintendent  of  "S^M^mom 
Customs,  in  disregard  of   the  views  of  the  President.     The  Committee,  moreover,  were  B™ortof tbf° 
informed  that  they  had  identified  themselves  most  unnecessarily  with  the  objects  of  onheHous^of" 
addresses  presented  by  private  traders;  that  the  suspension  of  the  trade  was  uncalled  SiTchS Trade. 
fori;  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  had  been  "  entirely  at  il];?'.'^^*''"'^ 
"  variance  with  the  line  of  conduct  which   the    Directors  had   on   manv  occasions 
"  prescribed,"     To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,    the  occurrence  of  similar  proceed- 
ings in  future,  the  President   of  the  Select   Committee  was  invested  with  power  to 
overrule  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  and  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  all  future 
discussions  with  the  Chinese  Government,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  necessary  to 
ensure  the  continuance  of  a  pacific  policy.     The  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  did 
not,  however,  reach  Canton  until  the  end  of  November   1830 ;    and  in  the  meantime 
Mr.  Baynes  continued  to  act  as  President. 

The  regulations  of  the  Chinese  Grpvernment  prohibited  the  residence  of    foreign  cantoncSu-''" 
women  at  Canton,  and  the  Court  .of  Directors,  as  recently  as  3rd  ,  April  1829,  had  court''oTDi'rec- 
en joined  on  their  servants  the   necessity  for  compliance  with  the  regulations  on  this  Sch^issojn 
subject.       The    Hong    merchants,   anxious   apparently   to    conciliate    the   President,  abOTeEeport." 
had,    while    the    Select    Committee,  were    at    Macao,    suggested   that    Mrs.   Baynes  cons?dated"'' 
should   accompany   her   husband   to    Canton   in   February    1830;     and   Mr.    Baynes  llfit%voi-^^ 
promptly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity   to  effect,  what  the   Committee  described,  ^reieStedtq 
as  a  "  material  improvement  in  the,  situation  of  the  factory  "  at  Canton.    No  objection  ^"1™™* o? 
was  raised  by  the  authorities  in  this  season  ;    but  it  is  of  course  possible  that  they  is^i-^^a. 
may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  lady's  arrival. 

'  Another  attempt  was  made,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Committee  at  Canton,  to  obtain 
sanction  to  the  project  for  levelling  and  inclosing  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Company's 
factory  ;  but  the  request  was  promptly  negatived  by  the  Governor,  and  the  . "  perverse 
obstinacy  "  of  the  foreigners  was  condemned.  The  Committee  on  27th  February 
1830,  then  recorded  the  following  resolution  in  their  proceedings : — "  As  every  attempt 
"  to  gain  this  point  has  failed  by  application,  we  must  adopt  other  means  to  effect  it. 
''  The  spot  in  question  presents  a  serious  impediment  to  the  landing  of  cargo,  and  is 
"  becoming  in  itself  a  disgusting  nuisance,  as  the  only  piece  of  ground  which  we 
"  possess  for  taking  exercise.  The  absence  of  any  inclosure  on  the  east  and  south 
"  sides  renders  the  premises  public  and  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  smugglers 
"  during  the  night.  We,  therefore,  determine  to  remove  the  inconvenience,  by 
"  ordering  a  detachment  of  boats  and  seamen  from  our  ships,  by  whom  the  cavity 
"  remaining  will  be  tilled  from  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  fence 
"  erected  to  prevent  intrusion."  The  ground  was  accordingly  levelled  and  fenced  by  a 
party  of  seamen  from  the  Company's  ships  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Hong 
merchants,  who  represented  that  the  proceeding  would  reflect  discredit  on  the  Chinese 
Government.  The  Kwang  Choofoia,  or  City  Governor,  visited  the  spot,  immediately  Sn™d*ated'4?h 
after  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  directed  that  the  ground  which  had  been  levelled  igs^n'^p^peM 
should  be  dug  up  and  reduced  to  its  original  state.  "  This  proposition,"  as  the  1^™"'"°'' "' 
Committee  recorded  in  their  consultations,  was  too  "  ridiculous  to  be  discussed ;" 
and  some  of  the  Hong  merchants  were  said  to  have  admitted  privately  that  the  order 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

The  Governor  also  issued  an  edict,  pointing  out  that  tho  arrival  of  the  seamen  at  Edict  of  the 
Canton  was  a  breach  of  the  regulations,  and  communicating  the  following  orders  : —  ethMa^h'S' 
"Hereafter  when  foreign  ships  enter  the  port,  the  sailors  must  all  dwell  on  board  ship  (cSoniel),  as 
"  at  Whampoa.     It  must  not  be  that  a  number  of  sailors  are  ordered  up  to  Canton  at  "''""'*■ 
"  the  same  time.     If  the  said  foreigners  presume  still  to  disobey  then  it  will  be  a 
"  wilful  opposition  to   the    orders   of    Government ;  in  which  case  I  will   assuredly 
"  order   the  forts   and   the  military  to  fire   upon   them.     Positively  I  will  show   no 
"  indulgence " 

On  the  departure  of  the  Committee,  in  April,  to   Macao,  the  Hong  merchants,  in  cmZlate'limd 
compliance  with  the  orders  which  had  been  issued  by  the  City   Governor,  dug  ,up  the  X"e«^cotoies), 
earth  whic|h  had  been  thrown  in  to  fill  up  the  objectionable  hole  in  the  ground  in  front  "'"''^^ 
of  the  factory,  and  replaced  the  boards  as  before;   and  there  the  matter  rested  until 
the  next  tsrading  season. 

N  2 


^f*0  EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON   OPIUM: 

w.'BentiMk"'*         ^^^  ^^^®  ^^™^  month  the  GrOVernor-General  ia  India,  Lord  W.  Bentinek,   declined  to 

i'i';'in''1i  "^^s"    transmit  a  memorial  to  the  Government  at  Pekin,  and  to  send  ships  of  war  to  China, 

[Co^°"ie3),as       as   in   his    opinion   no    sufficient  grounds   had   been    shown   for  departure  from  the 

cautious    and  pacific  policy,  which   had   been  pursued  with  success  up  to  that  time. 

He  was,  however,  prepared  to  send  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  one  of  the  members  of  his  Council, 

to  Canton  with  a  letter  to  the  Grovernor,  as  a  mediator  between  the  Select  Committee  and 

the  Local  Government ;  but,  as  the  trade  was  resumed,  this  project  also  was  abandoned. 

sEcommitwe       The  cxclusive   privilege  of  the  China  trade  possessed  by  the  East  India  Company, 

iVrdl, appointed  formcd   the  subject   of   inquiry  by  Select   Committees  of   the   House    of   Lords    and 

thSu'sor'"      Commons,  in  1830.     The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  inquired  into  the  circum- 

company^snd      stancos  of  the  trade  and  the  possibilities  of  its  continuance  and  development  in  the 

toVeenS^H.     ovout  of  the  privilege  of  the  East  India  Company  being  withdrawn ;  but  they  expressed 

inland  ^^'''*  uo  Opinion  on  the  questions  involved,  and  contented  themselves  with  reporting  the 

liy'theHou^e'^of    evidence  taken  without  comment. 

Piiotedonthe  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  also  submitted  a  Report  upon  the  China 

Sth  July  1830.  n-1-i/  i-  n\i  -i  i  ■  n    ■  i 

First  Report  trade,  m  which  (to  use  their  own  words)  they  endeavoured  "to  give  a  rair  and 
commftteTof  "  impartial  summary  of  the  evidence,"  which  had  been  brought  before  them,  and 
ciliSionTap-  abstained  from  any  expression  of  their  own  opinion.  "  Their  observations,"  they 
mqSireintotha  wi'ote,  "  your  Committee  have  felt  ought  not  by  any  inference  of  their  own  to  convey 
i.astlndia"'  "  opiiiions  which  may  have  been  taken  up ;  but  in  the  execution  of  the  important  duty 
fnZth^m"^  "  committed  to  their  charge,  while  from  necessity  some  valuable  information  may  ba 
Britain? th^East  "  left  unnoticod,  they  have  studiously  endeavoured  by  classification  and  arrangement 
cwnl^'d^ed 8th  "  to  bring  the  most  material  parts  of  the  evidence  into  view,  and  thus  to  facilitate  to 
Jaiyi83u.  u  ^]jg    House    the  means  of   acquiring  for  itself   an   accurate  knowledge  of  its  real 

"  tendency  and  result." 

Some  passages  in  this  Report,  summarising  the  evidence  regarding  the  disposition  of 
the  Chinese  towards  the  foreign  trade,  the  position  of  the  Company's  servants  and 
private  traders  at  Canton,  the  manner  in  which  the  trade  was  conducted,  the  profit  to 
the  Company,  the  opium  traffic,  and  the  probable  consequences  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Company's  monopoly,  are  printed  below.  The  references  to  the  opium  trade  in 
particular  are  important. 

Disposition  of  the  Jr'eople  of  Chiiui  towards  the  Trade. 

'■  Tlie  people  of  ('hina  are  represpnted  to  be  intelligent,  industrious,  and  persevering,  and  although  said, 
in  some  measure,  to  be  independent  of  foreign  trade,  owing  to  their  success  in  agriculture,  and  to  their  exten- 
sive iulaiid  commerce,  yet  highly  sensible  of  its  value  and  anxiously  disposed  to  cultivate  it One 

■witness  has  certainly  said  that  the  Chinese  are  anti-commercial  ;  but  this  term  has  been  explained  to  apply, 
not  so  much  to  the  disposition  of  the  people,  as  to  that  of  the  Government,  whose  policy,  as  it  is  stated,  is 
adverse  to  foreign  trade  and  to  all  foreigners,  even  though  they  are  aware  of  the  advantages  derived  from  that 
intercourse.  Towards  the  English,  it  is  by  some  apprehended  that  there  exists  peculiar  jealousy  and  distrust, 
arisirjg  from  a  knowledge  of  their  territorial  acquisitions  and  military  achievements  in  India,  especially  those 
in  Nepal  and  Ava. 

"  The  Government  of  China  derives  from  the  foreign  trade  a  revenue  estimated  at  the  most  at  650,000^  per 
annum,  besides  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  patronage  of  Canton,  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  in  the 
Empire,  and  to  be  sold  by  the  Government  to  the  highest  bidder." 

Position  of  Foreigners  at  Canton. 

"  Foreigners  are  interdicted  by  Chinese  regulations  from  going  within  the  walls  of  Canton.  The  place  of 
their  abode  is  a  small  suburb,  and  their  residence  there  is  authorised  only  for  the  pc^riod  of  the  shipping  season, 
but  that  limitation  is  not  enforced,  the  Company's  servants  going  when  they  please  to  Canton,  and  some 
private  merchants  residing  there  throughout  the  year.  .     .  ." 

Mode  III  icliirh  Cliinese  transactions  witli  Foreigners  are  conducted. 

"  The  Hong  merchants  form  the  body  through  which  the  Government  of  China  permits  the  foreio-n  trade 
to  be  carried  on,  allowing,  however,  other  merchants  (designated  in  the  evidence  as  "outside  merchants"  and 
"  shopmen")  to  trade  with  foreigners  ;  but  not  in  certain  articles,  such  as  tea,  raw  silk,  clothes,  and  woollens 
all  of  which  are  by  the  Chinese  edicts  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Hong  merchants,  they  bein<«-  responsible 
tor  the  dutii's  of  the  outside  merchants.  The  Hong  merchants  are  by  law  mutually  responsible  for  each  other 
to  a  limited  amount,  but  that  regulation  does  not  appear  to  be  always  enforced.  No  one  is  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  the  outside  mercliants,  and  traders  are  warned  of  this  in  official  notifications.  .      .  .      ." 

"  Tlie  East  India  Company  deal  exclusively  with  the  Hong  merchants,  and  are  represented  to  be  the  ocly 
traders  who  abstain  entirely  from  all  illicit  dealing.  .  ..." 

Sitiugyliiig  of  Opium  and  olher  Articles. 
"  Smuggling  in  \arious  aitieles  is  carried  on  in  China  to  an  immense  extent,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Hone 
merchants,  who  are  never  concerned  in  it.  It  takes  place  ehiefiy  in  the  contraband  article  of  opium  which  is 
imported  into  China  in  country  {i.e.,  Indian)  and  American  ships,  and  much  of  which  is  purchased  at  the 
(Company's  sales  in  India.  The,  Chinese  Government  prohibits  the  use  of  opium  upon  a  moral  principle  •  but 
this  prohibition,  although  frequently  reiterated  in  Imperial  proclamations,  is  not  only  disregarded  by  the  people 
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but  also  by  the  Government  dflficers,  who  appear  systematically  to  connive  at  the  smuggling  of  opium,  and  to 
derive  a  large  profit  from  the  bribes  of  the  smugglers.  The  Company's  servants  in  India  and  China,  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  opium  sold  at  their  sales  is  conveyed  to  China ;  but  they  are  expressly  prohibited 
from  having  any  dealings  whatever  in  that  article " 

Influence  of  the  Company's  Servants  at  Canton  and  possibility  of  replacing  them  by  an  Officer  directly 

appointed  by  Governinent. 

"  The  influence  of  the  Company's  servants  at  Canton  is  stated  to  be  considerable,  and  to  have  increased  of 
late  years.     They  are  admitted  to  personal  conferences  witli  the  Cliinese  authorities,  who  occasionally  pay  visits 

of  compliment  to  the  factory  and  to  the  Company's  ships The  Company's  superior  influence 

is  ascribed  to  the  magnitude  and  regularity  of  their  dealings,  and  to  their  being  able  to  temporise, 
without  either  incurring  national  dishonour  or  bringing  ruin  upon  themselves.     .  .     ." 

"  Difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  witnesses  as  to  whether  the  same  degree  of  influence  as  is  now 
possessed  by  the  Company  in  China  could  be  maintained  by  a  British  Consul  unconnected  with  trade.  Some 
assert  that  the  Chinese  are  not  prepared  to  recognise  foreign  dignities  (in  proof  of  which  their  refusal  to 
recognise  a  British  Admiral  in  1808  has  been  adduced),  and  that  they  respect  the  Company  solely  on  account 
of  their  large  commerce  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  as  strongly  that  equal  if  not  superior 
respect  would  be  paid  to  a  political  functionary  delegated  by  the  Crown.     .  .  ." 

Trade  of  the  East  India  Company, 

"  The  main  object  of  the  Company's  trade  with  China  is  the  provision  of  tea  for  the  consumption  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  the  24th  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  usually  called  the  Commutation 
Act." 

"  Tea,  purchased  by  the  East  India  Company  in  conformity  with  this  enactment,  used  formerly  to  be  paid 
for  principally  by  bullion  exported  from  England.  The  Company  now  provide  their  funds  at  Canton  by  sales 
of  the  manufactures*  of  Great  Britain  exported  by  them  from  hence ;  and  by  sales  of  the  produce  of  India 
taken  from  thence  to  China  either  by  the  Company  and  their  officers,  or  by  private  traders,  who  readily 
exchange  a  portion  of  the  sale  proceeds  for  the  Company's  bills  on  India.  A  very  small  proportion  of  funds 
is  raised  by  bills  upon  England,  which,  when  drawn,  are  at  the  current  exchange." 

Trade  in  Opium. 

"  The  trade  in  opium,  which  is  altogether  contraband,  has  been  largely  exi  ended  of  late  years,  and  is  conducted 
by  private  merchants,  British  and  American.  The  opium  is  readily  disposed  of  in  China  ;  and  the  returns  of 
merchandise  from  China  to  India  not  being  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  opium,  many  of  the  ships  go  back  in 
ballast,  taking  their  sale  proceeds  either  in  bills  on  India,  or  in  specie,  the  exportation  of  which  requires  a 
licence  from  the  Chinese  authorities.  This  permission  is  granted  occasionally  for  dollars,  but  never  for  native 
silver,  usually  called  sycee. 

"  Both  are,  however,  constantly  exported  by  private  traders  to  India,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition ;  and  the 
whole  export  of  silver  by  different  parties  has,  in  some  years,  considerably  overbalanced  the  importation  of 
dollars " 

American  Trade, 

"  The  aggregate  of  the  American  trade  with  China  has  increased  since  1814  ;  but  latterly  there  has  been  a 
falling-off.  Their  exports  consist  principally  of  dollars,  which,  even  since  they  began  to  take  British  manufac- 
tures to  Canton,  have   formed  two-thirds  of  the  total  exported The  Americans  are  said  to  be 

well  treated  in  China.     Their  trade  is  said  to  be  popular  there,  in  consequence  of  the  large  importation  of 
dollars." 

Result  of  the  Company's  Monopoly  of  the  Supply  of  Tea. 

"  Several  statements  have  been  submitted  in  evidence  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  Company's  exclusive 

right  to  supply  tea  involves  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  public It  has  at  the  same  time  been 

admitted    that    the  Company's  profit  from  the  trade  is  very  considerable It  is  said  that  these 

profits  have  afforded  to  the  Company  the  means,  not  only  to  pay  the  dividends  upon   the  East  India  stock, 
and  the  interest  of  the  bond  debt,     .     .     .     but  also  of  materially  aiding  the  finances  of  the  Indian  territory." 

Abolition  of  the  Company's  Monopoly. 

"  The  opening  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  would  not,  it  is  thought,  cause  any  alteration 
in  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government  towards  foreigners,  unless  the  revenue  should  fall  off  from  an 
increase  of  smuggling  by  free  traders,  or  unless  there  should  be  from  private  disputes  more  frequent  collisions 
between  Europeans  and  Chinese.  In  either  of  these  contingencies  apprehensions  are  entertained  that  the  trade 
might  be  entirely  interdicted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  such  a  fatal  result  might  be  averted, 
either  by  the  sense  which  the  Chinese  Government  entertains  of  the  value  of  the  trade,  or  by  the  influence  of 
the  population  of  Canton  and  of  the  tea  districts,  which  are  deeply  interested  in  its  continuance." 

"  In  order  to  derive  advantage  from  free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  it  would  be  necessary,  as 
some  think  that  the  monopoly  of  the  Hong  merchants  shouhl  cease,  and  that  a  commercial  treaty,  upon 
mutually  liberal  principles,  should  be  formed  between  the  two  countries.  It  is,  however,  apprehended  that 
the  Chinese  would  not  be  induced  to  enter  into  such  a  treat}'  by  any  other  than  coercive  means,  and  these,  it  is 
fancied,  might  be  easily  and  successfully  used.  ■        o 

"  Many  of  the  witnesses  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  very  large  increase  in  the  consumption  ot 
British  manufactures  would  be  the  consequence  of  opening  the  trade.  Private  merchants,  they  say,  can  push  a 
trade  much  better  than  a  Company  ;  and  new  wants  and  desires  would  be  created  by  the  never-ceasing  efforts 
of  individual  enterprise  and  speculation.  These  witnesses  refer  not  only  to  the  fact  of  the  Americans  having 
of  late  made  exports  of  British  manufactures,  but  they  also  reler  to  the  result  of  opening  the  trade  with  India, 
followed  as  that  measure  unquestionably  was  by  an  immense  increase  in  the  exports  from  this  country.     In 


*  The  British  manufactures  exported  were  said  to  consist  chiefiy  of  cloths  and  woollens,  and  the  Indian 
uroduce  to  be  principally  cotton  and  opium. 
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supi'a-oarjfoes  to 
the  Governor, 
dated  19th 
Oct.  1830  in 
Extract  China 
Cons.,  of  that 
date,  in  papers 
(Colonies),  as 
above 


Papers  relating 
to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie 
afc  Canton  dated 
4th  to  23rd  Oct. 
1830,  in  App.  II. 
to  the  Third 
Report  of  the 
Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the 
affairs  of  the 
East  India 
Company,  dated 
11th  Oct.  1831. 


"  China,"  by  Sir 
John  Davis. 


Edicts  of  the 
Governor  dated 
11th  Oct.  1830  in 
papers  (Colonies) 
presented  to 
Parliament  in 
1831-32. 


opposition  to  these  vio.ws,  it  is  said  tliat  the  small  proportion  of  the  American  exports  of  British  manufactures^ 
relatively  willi  bullion,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  Company's  ships,  having  no  freight  to 
pay,  have  not  increased  their  exports,  ought  to  be  considered  as  proof  that  the  consumption  has  not  as  yet 
been  found  susceptible  to  any  material  augmentation. 

"  It  is  further  stated  that  a  formidable  obstucle  to  the  growth  of  a  profitable  export  trade  from  Great 
Britain  to  Cliina  arises  from  the  obligation  under  which  India  is  placed  of  annually  effecting  a  large  remittance 
to  England,  and  which  remittance  is  now  advantageously  made  by  the  Company  through  the  medium  of 
Chinese  produce.  It  is  likewise  observed  that  the  extended  use  of  British  manufacture.s  in  India  has  been 
piomoted  by  fiscal  regulations,  which  the  British  Government  had  the  power  there  to  make,  but  which  it  could 
not  eifect  in  China." 

The  trading  season  of  1830-31  was  a  storniy  one.  A  proclamation,  apparently  of  a 
more  tlian  ordinarily  offensive  character,  was  issued  by  the  Chinese  in  September,  in 
which  the  English  were  accused,  among  other  things,  of  being  addicted  to  unnatural 
oflfences ;  and  the  Hong  merchants  were  directed  to  "  continually  teach  the  foreigners, 
"  repress  their  pride  and  profligacy,  and  insist  on  their  turning  with  all  their  hearts 
"  towards  civilisation."  *  Two  or  three  only  of  the  Hong  merchants  were  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  the  proclamation,  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  English  community, 
appears  to  have  caused  considerable  indignation. 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Select 
Committee  at  Canton,  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship,  Mackenzie  by  name,  was 
beaten  to  death  by  some  Parsees.  A  jury  of  inquest,  convened  by  the  Dutch 
Consul,  found  that  his  death  was  caused  by  wounds  inflicted  "  in  an  affray" ;  and  the 
Parsees,  who  had  been  arrested,  were  released  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  one  of  the  Company's 
servants,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Committee.  The  Governor,  however,  issued  an  edict 
directing  that  the  men  should  be  kept  in  confinement  pending  his  decision,  and  on  the 
4th  October  1830,  the  men  were  accordingly  again  arrested.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
Baynes  and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  arrived,  and  the  Parsees  were  at  once 
made  over  to  the  commanding  officer  of  one  of  the  Company's  ships.  The  finding  of 
the  jui-y  of  inquest  appeared  to  acquit  the  Parsees  of  any  intention  of  committing 
murder ;  and  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  further  examination  of  the 
witnesses  was  undesirable,  and  that,  whether  the  case  was  one  of  manslaughter  or 
murder,  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extreme  impolicy  of  allowing 
the  Chinese  Government  to  interfere  where  their  own  countrymen  were  not  concerned. 
The  Parsees  wei'e  accordingly  sent  off  to  Bombay,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  dated  11th  October,  setting  forth,  the  circumstances,  and  stating 
that  the  Committee  were  satisfied  as  to  the  impossibility  of  surrendering  them 
for  trial  in  accordance  with  the  "  sanguinary  law  "  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  On 
the  13th  October  an  order  from  the  City  Magistrate  was  received  by  the  Select 
Committee,  requiring  them  to  surrender  the  Parsees ;  and  the  Dutch  Consul  was  also 
ordered  to  make  over  Mackenzie's  body,  (which  had  been  buried  some  days  before,)  for 
examination.  To  this  demand  the  Committee  replied,  on  the  16th  October,  that  the 
Parsees  had  been  sent  to  Bombay  for  trial. 

The  Chinese  persisted  for  some  days  in  their  demand  for  the  extradition  of  the 
offenders,  citing  the  case  of  the  Frenchman  surrendered  and  strangled  in  1780,  for 
killing  an  Italian  in  self-defence,  and  another  similar  case  said  to  have  occurred  in 
1760,  as  precedents  justifying  their  claim  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  The  Select 
Committee  were  ordered  to  send  a  ship  to  bring  the  Parsees  back  to  Canton ;  and  the 
Governor,  on  20th  October,  to  induce  them  to  consent,  went  so  far  as  to  express 
verbally  through  the  Hong  merchants  his  readiness  to  agree  to  a  trial  in  the  English 
factory,  in  accordance  with  English  forms,  in  the  presence  of  Chinese  oflBcials.  No 
reply  was  given  to  this  communication  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Parsees,  the  Chinese, 
though  evidently  incensed  at  the  refusal  of  the  Committee  to  admit  their  right  of 
jurisdiction  and  comply  with  the  demand,  considered  it  advisable  to  allow  the  matter 
to  rest. 

The  Committee  about  this  time  repaired  the  damage  done  to  the  square  in 
front  of  the  factory  by  the  Hong  merchants  under  the  orders  of  the  City  Governor, 
but  the  proceeding  was  at  the  time  either  unnoticed,  or  ignored,  by  the  authorities. 

Other  causes  of  offence,  however,  were  soon  discovered.  Mrs.  Baynes  again  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  Canton ;  and  on  the  11th  October  orders  were  issued  by  the 
Governor,  directing  the  Hong  merchants  to  find  out  who  the  woman  was,  who  had 
come  from  Macao  to  Canton  in  defiance  of  the  regulations,  and  where  she  was  located, 
and  to  "  command  the  said  Nation's  Chief  to  take  immediately  the  foreign  woman  and 
"  hasten  instantly  to  drive  her  away  back  again  to  Macao." 

A  still  more  aggressive  and  offensive  order  was  issued  by  the  Governor  at  the 
same  time   regarding  the  use   of   sedan  chairs.     "  It   appears,"   he  said,   "  that  the 
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'-'  foreigners  of  th^  yarious  nations  coining,  to  China  to  trade  have  hitherto  not  been 
"  permitted  on  the  territory  of  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to 
"  go  seated  in  sedan  chairs.  Now  it  is  substantiated  that  the  attendants  of  this 
''  principal  office  of  police  have  stated  verbally  to  me  on  the  21st  of  the  present  moon 
"  that  they  had  seen  a  Company's  foreign  writer  who  has  cdme  to  Canton  -from 
"  Macao  publicly  entering  his  factory  seated  in  a  chair.  This  really  is  opposing 
"■  the  dignity  of  the  regulations."  The  City  Governor  was  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  to  commaiid  "the  Hong  merchants  and  linguists  to  enjoin 
"  the  order  on  the  said  Nation's  Chief,  that  hereafter  the  said  foreigners  going  from 
"  their  factories  to  their  boats- and  from-  their  boats  to  their  factories,  must  all  as  of 
"  old,  walk  on  foot ;  they  must  not  overstep  their  proper  station  or  rank,  and  go  about 
"  in  chairs."  , 

On  the  19th  October,  a  memorial  was  presented  at  the  city  gates  by  a  deputation  of  Extract  chhia 
captains  and  officers  of  the  Com|)any's  ships  and  gentlemen  of  the  factory,  protesting  pSeAsso, 
against  the  orders  issued  on  the  subject  of  sedan  chairs  and  the  residence  of  foreign  (cSSj.as 
women  at  Canton,  and  against  the  language  of  tlie  proclamation  issued  on  the  20th 
September  ;  and  similar  petitions  were  presented  at  the  same  time  by  a  party  composed 
of  British  merchants  arid  officers  of  ships  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.     The  m^emorial 
from  the    Company's   servants   was    on    the   whole    temperately   worded,   and   was 
written,  as   the  Committee  recorded,  "with  a   most  anxious  desire  to  conciliate  the 
"  Chinese  authorities  ;  and  at  the  same  time  under  a  full  sense  of  the  indignities  which 
"  have  lately  been  offered  to  us  "  ;  but  the  Governor  was  informed  that,  if  the  officers 
of  the  Chinese  Government  wished  to  insult  and  tyrannise  over  the  foreigners,  they 
really  did  not  know  where  the  business  would  end. 

On  the  20th  October,  Howqua,  the  senior  Hong  merchant,  communicated  verballv  S''*™"]  9''!° ?„* 
the  Governor  s  orders  m  regard  to  Mrs.  iJaynes.     "  As  to  women  coming  to  Canton  the  S^'a^ers^^"' 
"  old  law  forbids  it.     It  never  can  be  permitted.     The  Chief  is  desired  to  send  away  ^boi™'^^'' *' 
"  the  lady  forthwith.    If  she  cannot  move  immediately,  the  merchants  are  to  ascertain 
"  in  how  many  days  she  will  go.     If  the  Chief  says  he  will  not  remove  the  foreign 
"  lady  in  two  or  three  days,  if  she  still  be  here,  soldiers  will  be  sent  to  the  factory 
"  to  seize  and  drive  her  out.     The  Chief  is  to  tell  the  merchants  what  day  she  goes." 

The   Committee  considered  that   concession   on   such   a   point  would   be    "  highly  consrdatelTist 
"  injurious  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  British  Nation,"  of  which  they  were  paperl^"'™ 
"  the  representatives,"  and  decided  "  to  resist  the  menace  of  violating  the  precincts  of  ibom'^*''*^ 
'•'  the  factory,  hitherto  held  sacred,  to  the  utmost  extremity."    Mrs.  Baynes  accordingly 
remained  at  Canton,  and  a  party  of  seamen  with  muskets  and  guns  was  ordered  up 
from  the  Company's  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  factory. 

On  the  21st  October  the  Governor  replied  to  the  memorial  of  the  Company's  Servants, 
and  the  petitions  presented  by  the  private  merchants  at  the  city  gates  on  the  19th. 
The  regulations  of  the  Celestial  Empire  on  the  question  of  the  residence  of  foreign 
women  in  Canton  were  said  to  be  of  long  standing,  dating  at  least  from  the  16th 
year  of  Kienlung,  1751  a.d.  ;  and  the  perriiission  accorded  to  ladies  to  reside  at  Macao 
was  described,  as  "an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  graciousness  of  our  sage  and 
benevolent  dynasty." 

"  As  to  sitting  in  sedan  chairs,"  wrote  the  Governor,  "  originally  it  is  a  small 
"  business  ;  but  foreigners  being  in  the  provincial  city  have  not  hitherto  been  allowed 
"  to  ascend  chairs.  In  going  out  and  in  from  their  factories  to  their  boats,  or  from 
"  their  boats  to  their  factories,  if  it  rained,  or  they  were  sick  and  found  it  impossible 
"  to  walk,  still  it  was  only  proper  for  them  to  lean  on  some  support  and  proceed." 

The  proclamation  complained  of  was  explained  to  have  been  issued  in  accordance 
with  established  practice  ;  as  since  the  reign  of  Kienlung  it  had  been  usual  to  issue 
annually  such  proclamations  on  the  arrival  of  the  trading  ships,  "  with  the  intention 
"  of  looking  down  and  compassionating  the  foreigners,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled 
"  in  the  net  of  the  law."  Foreigners  speaking  unintelligible  languages  were,  it  was 
said,  incapable  of  understanding  the  "  proprieties,  laws,  and  prohibitions  and  orders 
"  of  the  Celestial  Empire,"  and  consequently  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  "  pride  and 
profligacy." 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  were  once  more  ordered  to  send  Mrs.  Baynea  back 
to  Macao,  and  to  render  in  all  matters  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  Superintendent  of  Customs  issued  a  similar  reply.  The  objection  raised  to  the 
proclamations,  which,  as  he  said,  had  been  annually  issued  since  the  57th  year  of 
Kienlung  (1792  A.D.),  was  ascribed  to  the  machinations  of  some  Chinese] [traitor.     The 
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Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated 
28th  Oct.  1830, 
in  papers 
(Colonies)  as 
above. 


Extract  China 
Cons,  dated  2.5th 
Oct.,  1830,  in 
papers  (Colonies) 
as  above. 


Edict  of  the 
Governor,  dated 
27th  Oct.  1830, 
in  Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated 
28th  Oct.  1830, 
in  papers 
(Colonies)  as 
above. 


Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated  29th 
Oct.  18311,  in 
papers  (Colonies) 
as  above. 

Extract,  China 
Cons,,  dated  1st 
Nov.  1830,  in 
papers  (Colonies) 
as  above. 


Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated 
29th  Oct.  18S0, 
in  papers 
(Colonies)  a& 
above. 


Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated 
16th  and  18th 
Nov.  1829,  in 
App.  II.  to  the 
Third  Report 
of  the  Select 
Committee  on 
the  Affairs  of  the 
East  India 
Company,  dated 
11th  Oct.  1831. 


prohibition  of  the  use  of  se(3an  chairs  was  justified,  on  the  ground  that  the  position  of 
all  foreigners  in  China  was  merely  that  of  trading  merchants,  and  that  they  must 
expect  treatment  accordingly,  and  that  natives  of  the  country  ought  not  to 
be  menially  employed  by  outsicie  foreigners.  "  The  flowery  natives  and  the  barbarian 
"  foreigners,"  he  wrote,  "  must  be  distinctly  divided ;  between  those  inside  and  those 
"  outside  there  must  be  erected  a  great  boundary ;"  and  the  Chief  and  his  colleagues 
were  warned  not  to  vainly  spend  "  their  angry  breath  in  restive  conduct,  which  might 
"  lead  to  self-cutting  off  the  road  of  commerce." 

On  the  28th  October  the  Committee  submitted  addresses  to  the  Governor  and 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Customs,  controverting  the  facts  as  stated  in  these  edicts. 
As  regards  the  residence  of  foreign  women  at  Canton  their  case  was  a  weak  one  ;  but 
they  urged  that  foreign  women  had  originally  been  permitted  to  reside  there,  though 
the  custom  had  for  many  years  fallen  into  disuse,  and  that  they  had  been  allowed  to 
reside  at  Canton  in  the  previous  season  without  hindrance  or  objection.  Upon  the 
question  of  sedan  chairs,  they  were  able  to  maintain  that  they  had  themselves  ridden  in 
such  chairs  for  20  years,  and  that  their  predecessors  had  done  so  from  time  immemorial. 
The  impossibility  of  complying  with  the  orders  issued  was  strongly  pressed,  and  a 
threat  was  added  that  the  foreigners,  if  driven  to  extremities  by  "  unnecessary  insults 
"  and  ridiculous  prohibitions,"  would  rebel. 

On  the  25th  October  also,  the  Committee  addressed  the  Governor  on  the  subject  of 
the  threatened  expulsion  by  force  of  Mrs.  Baynes,  and  asked  for  an  assurance  that 
the  persons  of  all  British  subjects  in  the  factories  were  secure,  and  the  buildings 
"  inviolate  from  the  intrusion  of  an  armed  force." 

The  reply  was  conciliatory.  The  threat  of  the  use  of  armed  force  was,  the  Governor 
explained,  intended  to  "awaken"  the  Committee  to  a  sense  of  their  position; 
and  a  case,  in  which  he  had  befriended  some  shipwrecked  seamen,  was  cited  as  an 
instance  of  his  benevolence  to  foreigners  generally.  "  The  Celestial  Empire,"  he  wrote, 
"  benevolently  cherishes,  righteously  rectifies,  and  gloriously  magnifies  a  vast  forbear- 
"  ance.  How  is  it  possible  that  for  driblets  of  men  in  a  petty  barbarian  factory 
"  troops  should  be  moved  to  exterminate  them."  He  again,  however,  informed  the 
Committee  that  they  must  obey  the  regulations  and  send  Mrs.  Baynes  back  to  Macao 
and  the  guns  and  seamen  back  to  the  ships ;  and  threatened  to  stop  the  trade  in  the 
event  of  their  remaining  obstinate  and  refusing  compliance  with  the  orders.  Verbal 
assurances  were  given  to  the  Committee  by  the  Hong  merchants,  when  delivering 
this  edict,  that  persons  residing  in  the  Company's  factories  would  not  be  molested. 
The  seamen  and  guns  were  accordingly  sent  hack  to  the  ships ;  Mrs.  Baynes  returned 
to  Macao ;  and  the  Governor  was  informed  that  the  Committee  trusted  his  future 
conduct  would  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  assurances,  and  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  their  taking  measures  for  their  own  protection. 

On  receiving  this  communication,  the  Governor  observed  that  as  they  were  now 
penitent  and  bad  been  awakened  to  solicit  protection,  he  certainly  would  not  "  admit 
"  the  principle  of  moving  the  military  to  surround  and  expel  them." 

A  reply  by  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  to  the  Committee's  address  of  the  2Sth 
October  informed  them  that  the  circumstances  had  been  reported  to  the  Emperor  for 
orders.  "Although,"  wrote  the  Superintendent,  "he  (the  Emperor)  cherishes  tender 
"  thoughts  intensely,  how  can  he  extend  indulgence  to  violations  of  the  law  ''.  The 
"  state  of  things  must  provoke  his  holy  anger  to  inflict  severe  chastisement,  and 
"  possibly  to  interdict  the  commerce,  not  allowing  it  to  come  from  the  South."  The 
position  also,  as  it  then  presented  itself  to  the  Chinese,  was  stated  with  much  bluutness. 
"The  said  Nation's  native  spirit  depends  solely  on  trade  for  the  necessaries  requisite 
"  to  support  life.  AA''oollens,  camlets,  clocks  and  watches  are  things  which  China  does 
"  not  find  necessary  ;  but  tea  and  silk  aie  articles  which  the  said  Nation  cannot 
"  possibly  do  without.  It  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  the  former  foreign  merchants 
"  forced  themselves  to  bear  patiently,  but  the  fact  is,  they  clung  to  the  means  of 
"  gfettin.o-  a  livelihood." 

I'ho  tension,  that  existed  at  this  time,  led  to  one  nioro  act  of  open  defiance  on  the  part 
of  the  Select  Committee.  The  port  clearances  of  two  of  the  Company's  ships  were 
delayed  for  some  days,  because  the  security  merchants  had  not  made  up  their 
accounts.  The  Committee,  as  they  recorded,  considered  it  absolutely  necessarv,  at  the 
first  despatch  of  the  season,  to  convince  the  merchants  that  their  ships  would  sail  as 
soon  as  they  were  ready;  as  otherwise  similar  delays  would  certainly  occur  on  other 
occasions.  They  accordingly  issued  orders  to  the  captains  of  the  ships  in  question 
directing  them   to  proceed  down  the   river   with   the  other  ships  belonging  to  the 
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Company,  for  which  port  clearances  had  been  issued,  and-  to  return  any  fire  that  might 
be  opened  by  the  forts.  "  In  case,"  they  said,  "  you  should  be  fired  at  by  the  forts  at 
"  the  Bocca  Tigris,  you  are  in  the  first  instance  to  return  with  blank  cartridge  ;  but 
"  should  your  ships  be  struck  and  the  lives  of  the  crew  be  endangered,  you  are 
"  permitted  to  fire  ball." 

The  ships  sailed,  and  as  they  were  passing  the  Bocca  Tigris,  a  gun  loaded  with  blank 
cartridge  was  fired  from  the  forts  at  one  of  them,  and  the  captain  returned  the  fire  in 
kind. 

Ajffairswere  in  this  position  when  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  Mr.  Davis,  and  other  gentlemen  ^^^''■^^^^ 
arrived  at  Canton,  in  November  1830,  to  relieve  Mr.  Baynes  and  the  members  of  the  If^^^^^sJ^fn 
Select  Committee,  under  the  orders  issued  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  May  1830.    The  p^p^^o^'/"'""''^* 
supersession  then  ordered  would,  it  was  thought,  lead  to  renewed  attempts  at  annoyance 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  new  Committee  decided  to  meet  any  such  disposition 
at  the  outset  with  such  a  degree  of  temper  and  firmness  as  would  effectually  check  it. 

Their  expectations  were  soon  realised.  Two  other  ladies  had  accompanied  their 
husbands  to  Canton,  and  were  then  in  the  factories,  and  the  Hong  merchants,  under 
the  Governor's  orders,  required  the  new  Committee  to  order  them  to  return  to  Macao. 
A  Hong  merchant  also,  who  had,  three  months  before,  secured  a  ship  consigned  to 
the  husband  of  one  of  the  ladies,  was  thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  the  lady's 
presence  in  Canton.  The  ladies'  husbands  do  not  appear  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Committee  declined  to  use  their  influence 
to  obtain  the  ladies'  removal.  On  the  14th  December,  the  Hong  merchants  made  ^^^To'mrel" 
another  attempt  to  induce  them  to  move  in  the  matter,  but  without  success.  _      canton*commu- 

The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  strangely  in  earnest  about  this  apparently  trivial  fii^^Hf^ 
question ;  and  the  language  and  epithets  used  at  this  time  in  regard  to  English  ladies  '^^^J'^^^a^^^ 
are  said  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Davis  to  have  been  of  a  shocking  description.        sS'jiD'avi 
The    Governor,  on  the    11th  December,   issued    an  edict   declaring    that    Baynes  Edict  of  the 
had  "  falsely  filled  the  office  of  Chief,"  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  acts  of  "mad  g?Stedby"tie 
rebellion"  of  which  the  Committee  had  been  guilty,  and  that  death  was  not  sufficient  ofX^ims'^™* 
"  to  cover  his  crime,"  and  requiring  the  new  President,  under  pain  of  being  involved  J^gJ^Spap™ 
in   heavv -guilt,  to    detain   him  until;  the  Emperor's  pleasure  should  be  ascertained.  ^Som'"'''^ 
"  If  hereafter,"  he  wrote,  "  we  shall  receive  His  Majesty's  commands  to  take  Baynes 
"  and  punish  his  crimes,  it  will  then  be  right  that  he  be  delivered  over  to  be  punished." 

Mr.    Marjoribanks   and    his   colleagues    submitted    a    firm    but   temperate   reply.  Extract  china 
The  right  of  the  Governor  to  interfere  with  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  China  uth^Dec'isso, 
was    firmly   but    respectfully    denied;   the     suspension    of    commercial    intercourse  foSE) as 
ordered  by  the  late   Committee  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  *''°"'^" 
Hong,  which,  as  the  Governor  himself  admitted,  had  become  ''  sickened  and  debased  ;" 
Mr.    Baynes'     succession     as    President,    the    visit    of  his   wife   to  Canton,   and  the 
measures  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  factory,  were  explained  and  justified ;  and  as 
regards  the  future,  a  belief  was  expressed  that  in  a  country  "  where  the   relations 
"  existing  between  husband  and  wife  and  parent  and  child  were  held  in  such  high 
"  and  deserved  estimation,"  it  could  not  be  the  Governor's  wish  "  to  deny  to  foreign 
"  residents  the  possession  of  these  advantages  on  which,  acqording  to  the  maxims 
"  venerated  in  China,  the  moral  condition  and  happiness  of  mankind  so  much  depend." 

The  Governor  in  reply  showed  a  disposition  to  come  to  terms.     Mr.  Baynes'  case  Edict o(  the 
was  disposed  of  with  the  remark — "  now  that  Baynes  is  gone,  his  offences  may  all  be  23°rdD'e°c':'im* 
"  left  to  himself  ;  originally  they  do  not  concern  the  present  Chief  and  his  colleagues;"  \coiome's)as 
but  the  rules  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  foreign  '''''""^' 
women  to  Canton,  were  said  to  be  irrevocable,  and  the  Select  Committee  were  called 
upon  to  order  the  return  to  Macao   of  the  lady  or  ladies  then  in  the  city.     "  The 
"Celestial  Empire,"    said   the  Governor,    in   conclusion,    "  decidedly   will   not   treat 
"  harshly  persons  from  remote  parts.     If  they  implicitly  adhere  to  old  usages  and  do 
"  not  wilfully  originate  novel  notions,  no  doubt  there  will.be  mutual  tranquillity.     In 
"  order  to  eff'ect  this,  I  3o  not  fear  the  toil  of  reiterating  admonitions  and  cautions  on 
"  the  said  Chief  and  his  colleagues." 

In  the  meantime  the  Emperor's  orders  on  the  report  made  by  the  local  officers  Extract  China 
in  November  1830,  as  to  the  conduct  and  attitude  of  the  English,  were  received  at  wh'Nov!*and 
Canton,  and   a  copy  of  the  edict   was    obtained    privately  by  the  Select  Committee,  ffpapers  ^*''"' 
"  According  to  internal  regulations,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  foreign  women  are  not  allowed  1^'"'' "' 
"  to  go  into  the  provincial  city  to  dwell,  and  foreign  merchants  are  not  allowed  to  sit 
"  in  chairs  and  enter  their  factories.     Their  bringing  musketry  and  cannon  is  only  for 
"  defence  against  pirates  at  sea ;  it  is  by  no  means  allowed  to  convey  them  clandestinely 
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Memorial  to  the 
Eraperor  from 
the  Tartar 
General,  the 
Governor,  the 
Deputy  Gover- 
nor, and  the 
Superintendent 
of  Customs,  dated 
Ist  Jan.  18S1, 
in  Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated 
4tli  Jan.  1831, 
in  papers 
(Colonies)  as 
above. 


Edict  of  the 
Governor,  dated 
12th  Jan.  1831,  in 
Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated  13th 
Jan.  1831,  in 
Papers  (Colonies) 
as  above. 


Letter  from  the 
Court  of  Direc- 
1  ors  to  the  Can- 
ion  Committee, 
dated  13th  Jan. 
1832,  in  papers 
(Colonies)  as 
above. 


Edict  from  the 
Governor  of 
Canton  to  the 
HonRmerchants, 
dated  16th  Jan. 
1831,  in  App.  I. 
to  the  Third 
Report  of  the 
Select  Com- 
mittee of  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons on  the 
Ai?airs  of  the 
East  India 
Company,  dated 
11th  Oct.  1831. 


"  into  the  city.  Now  that  the  said  foreigners  have  presumed  to  disobey  old  regulations, 
"  King  (the  Tartar  Greneral)  and  the  others  must  issue  strict  and  explicit  orders,  and 
"  cause  them  to  obey  and  keep  the  old  regulations.  Hereafter  they  must  not  in  the 
"  least  degree  oppose  nor  wilfully  offend  against  the  prohibitions.  If  still  they  dare  to 
"  persist  in  opposition,  then  forthwith  adopt  measures  to  expel  them  and  exhibit 
"  primitive  correction ;  there  must  not  be  the  least  approximation  or  giving  in.  It  is 
"  necessary  for  the  four  persons  named  above  {i.e.,  the  Tartar  General,  the  Governor, 
"  the  Deputy  Governor,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Customs),  to  consult  and  manage 
"  safely.  Whilst  cherishing  tenderness  towards  outside  foreigners  still  there  must  be 
"  no  loss  of  the  dignity  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  To  do  this  will 
"  be  good  management." 

To  this  edict  the  local  ofl&cers  replied  that,  although  the  foreigners  of  the  said 
nation  were  all  "  stupidly  obstinate,  Baynes  was  perverse  and  obstinate  to  an  extreme," 
and  that  many  of  the  diflScultics,  which  had  arisen,  were  caused  by  him ;  but  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  now  been  superseded  by  orders  from  England  on  account  of 
their  behaviour  in  the  previous  season.  "We  find  on  examination,"  they  continued, 
'*  that  the  foreigners  are  covetous  of  profit  and  very  crafty  and  artfid.  It  is  not 
"  Baynes  alone  who  is  thus  :  so  that  although  Baynes  is  now  dismissed,  it  is  difficult 
"  to  ensure  that  in  future  those  foreigners  who  are  put  in  his  stead  will  not  again 
"  madly  form  crafty  plans.  We  can  only  immediately  thereon  examine  and  issue 
"  strict  orders  for  them  to  understand,  that  hereafter  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
"  the  English  Chief,  and  all  the  foreigners  of  the  various  nations  pay  implicit 
"  obedience  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  tranquilly  continue  the 
"  ordinary  course  of  trade.  If  any  should  presume  again  to  oppose,  it  will  be  our 
"  duty,  in  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  will,  to  form  some  plan  for  driving  them  out 
"  and  inflicting  severe  punishment  and  correction,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
"  approximating  to  or  making  accommodation  with  them,  in  order  thereby  to  make 
"  the  dignity  of  the  Empire  revered,  and  to  keep  in  awe  the  stupid  obstinacy  of  the 
"  barbarians." 

An  order  also  was  issued  by  the  Governor  on  12th  January  1831,  recapitulating  the 
substance  of  the  Imperial  edict  above  referred  to,  and  directing  the  Hong  merchants 
to  command  the  Select  Committee  to  send  back  to  Macao  the  two  ladies  still  in  Canton, 
and  threatening  that  if  they  dared  to  procrastinate  and  resist,  the  Emperor's  orders 
would  be  obeyed  and  a  "  rigorous  infliction  of  expulsion  and  chastisement  (would)  be 
manifested."  The  Committee,  however,  took  no  steps  to  require  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ladies.  The  trading  season  was  nearly  over,  and  the  time  for  the  return  of  all 
Europeans  to  Macao  was  consequently  at  hand ;  and  the  Committee  appear  to  have 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  and  to  have  considered  the  matter  to  be  one  upon 
which  it  was  unwise  to  make  a  complete  submission. 

Humours  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Company's  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  were  by 
this  time  in  the  air,  and  in  January  1831  the  Hong  merchants  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Governor  upon  the  subject.  "At  present,"  they  wrote,  "  the  last  division  of 
"  the  said  Company's  ships  is  about  to  leave  the  port  and  return  home.  We  prostrate 
"  beg  that  you  will  condescend  to  confer  an  edict,  enjoining  the  said  Nation's  Chief, 
"  Marjoribanks,  early  to  send  a  letter  home,  to  communicate  it  to  the  said  Nation's 
"  King,  that  if  hereafter  the  said  Nation's  Company  be  dissolved,  will  there,  as  hereto- 
"  fore,  be  appointed  a  Chief  to  come  to  Canton,  to  have  the  general  management  of 
"  the  affairs  of  the  said  Nation's  foreign  merchants  and  ships,  which  come  to  Canton. 
"  If  no  such  Chief  come  to  Canton,  there  will  be  no  concentrated  responsibility  ;  and 
"  since,  if  the  said  Nation's  country  {i.e.,  Indian)  ships  and  foreign  merchants  come  to 
"  Canton  to  trade,  the  ships  being  many  and  the  men  not  few,  in  the  event  of  any 
'•'  silly  foolish  ignorant  opposition  to,  and  violation  of,  the  commands  of  Government, 
"  after  all  who  will  be  responsible?  : The  Celestial  Empire's  laws  and  regulations  are 
"  awfully  strict,  and  will  not  admit  of  the  least  infraction.  The  said  Nation  must  be 
"  ordered  to  make  previous  and  safe  arrangements;  then  hereafter  public  affairs  will 
"  have  a  head  to  revert  to,  and  responsibility  will  not  fall  upon  bystanders.  Thus, 
"  it  may  be  hoped,  the  commerce  of  the  foreign  merchants  may  go  on  tranquilly,  and 
"  when  the  time  comes  to  act,  excuses  be  prevented." 

The  Governor  replied  as  follows  :  "  This  coming  before  me  the  Governor,  according 
"  to  the  proof  it  affords,  I  have  examined  and  thus  decide.  The  English  nation  has 
"  heretofore  appointed  a  Chief  to  come  to  Canton  for  the  general  management  of 
"  commercial  dealings.  If,  indeed,  after  the  13th  year  the  time  of  the  Company 
"  be  fulfilled  and  it   be  dispersed,  the   said  Nation  no  doubt   ought,  as  before,  to 
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appoint  a  Chief  to  come  to  Canton  to  manage.  But  what  is  said  in  the  present 
statement  about  separation  or  dissolution  of  the  Company  is  merely  report  heard 
"  by  the  said  merchants.  "Whether  it  be  really  true  or  not"'  still  remains  uncertain. 
"  However  that,  which  is  stated,  arises  from  public  motives  regarding  the  future,  and 
"  it  is  incumbent  to  make  previous  arrangements.  As  the  above-named  statement 
has  been  presented,  I  unite  the  circumstances  and  hereby  issue  an  order  to  the 
"  said  Hong  merchants,  that  they  may  forthwith  enjoin  my  commands  on  the  said 
"  Nation's  Clhief  early  to  send  a  letter  home,  that  if  indeed  after  the  13th  year  of 
"  Taowkwang  the  Company  be  dissolved,  it  will,  as  heretofore,  be  incumbent  to  deliberate 
"  and  appoint  a  Chief  who  understands  the  business,  to  come  to  Canton,  for  the 
"  general  management  of  the  commercial  dealings,  by  which  means  affairs  may  be 
"  prevented  from  going  to  confusion  and  benefits  remain  to  commerce." 

The  Hong  merchants  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  mhjath? 
Company,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Company's  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  would  ThMi^ort 
be    continued,  and    affairs   conducted   in   conformity    with    the     arrangements   then  »^'''«>™- 
existing. 

"  If  after  three  years,"  they  wrote,  "  the  term  of  the  honourable  Company  be  com- 
pleted and  it  be  dispersed,  then  individuals  of  your  honourable  nation  will  every  one 
produce  capital  and  hire  ships  to  come  to  Canton  to  trade.  We  imagine  there  will  be 
scores  of  them.  At  that  time  the  captains  who  come  will  be  hired  by  iridividuals  ;  not 
like  the  honourable  Company's  captains,  all  old  and  experienced  gentlemen  selected  to 
fill  the  situation.  Besides  traders  and  sailors,  not  fewer  than  several  thousands,  will 
not  be  men  selected  and  employed  by  the  Company,  but  good  and  bad  will  be  mixed. 
Moreover,  the  men  of  your  nation  are,  many  of  them,  by  habit  and  nature  unyielding 
and  vehement.  If  there  be  no  Company's  chiefs  nor  Company's  captains  to  exercise 
control  over  them,  there  will  assuredly  be  constant  disturbances,  and  it  is  possible 
some  grand  affray  may  be  produced,  and  at  that  time  there  will  be  no  honourable 
Company  to  grasp  it  with  a  master's  hand.  Not  only  will  the  public  affairs  be  pushed 
aside  and  difficult  to  manage,  but  it  is  apprehended  that  the  trade  of  your  honourable 
nation  will  be  in  danger." 

The  letter  is  interesting  and  shows  that  the  Hong  merchants  had  a  shrewd  percep- 
tion of  the  evils  that  were  likely  to  attend  the  withdrawal  of  the  Company  from  the 
China  trade,  but  their  prophecies  were  as  those  of  Cassandra. 

The  remainder  of  the  trading  season  passed  without  further  friction.     An  address,  canton  c^^^^ 
which  was  presented  to  the  Governor  by  the  Committee,  recommending  the  creation  *fj}fr^toS""* 
of  more  Hong  merchants,  as  a  measure  mutually  advantageous  to  both  nations,  was  aSduth^Feb*''' 
favourably  received,  the  Governor  admitting  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  number  JoaiThSS'"' 
as  much  as  possible;  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  season,  the  Committee  returned  ^p°J*'*^ 
as  usual  to  Macao,  informing  the  Court  of  Dii'ectors  that  they  saw  before  them  "only  Letter  from  the 
"  a  prospect  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity."     A  settlement*  also  was  made  with  the  totheCourtof* 
creditors  of  the  absconded  merchant,  which  provided  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  26?h  Ja"'i8si!in 
outstanding  within  four  years,  and  a  dividend  of  23  per  cent,  was  paid  in  the  month  of  tEm  keport,  as 
Marcb. 

The  tranquillity,  however,  was  delusive,  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  Comniittee 
from  Canton,  the  Chinese  commenced  a  series   of  measures  to  punish  them  for  the 
independence,  which    they  and   their  predecessors  had  exhibited.      The  Hong  mer- 
chants were  seutenced  to   chastisement  with  the  bamboo,  subject  to  the  customary 
privilege  of  ransom,  for  their  failure  to  prevent  the  residence  of  foreign  women  at 
Canton,  but    escaped  punishment   in   consequence  of   an   issue  of  a  general  pardon 
to  all  offenders  sentenced  to  this  form  of  punishment  throughout  the  empire.     The  consTdatSoth 
manager  of   one  of   the  leading    Hong  firms,  who  was  on    friendly  terms  with  the  ^ayerMCotoies) 
English,  and  had  had  extensive  business   dealings  with  the  Company,  was   thrown  ffikment'^n 
into   prison,  for   his   traitorous    connexion   with   the   foreigners,  and   there    died,  in  ^^l^^^\^^^^^^ 
conseauence  as  aliesred  hv  the  Select  Committee,  of  the  privations  and  treatment  to  canton  com- 

,.,^,  ,.,-•-•  -1  1         T       1     T  •         ,1        rt  ;  •  mitteetothe 

which  he  was  subjected;  and  a  compradore,  who  had    been  in  the  Company  s  service  court  of  Krec- 
for  17  vears,  was  dismissed  by  an  order  of  the  Chinese  Provincial  Judge,  and  was  Mlyilir.iA^ 

,.,.,•',„  .     .  ■;  •       xl        c       i.  papers  (Colonies) 

prohibited  from  remaining  any  longer  m  tne  ractory.  as  above. 

On  tbe  12th  May  the  Deputy  Governor,  accompanied  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Customs  and  a  number  of  armed  attendants,  visited  the  Company's  factory ;  put  the 
senior  linguist  into  chains;   ordered  Ho(vqua,  the  senior  Hong  merchant,  to  prison ; 

*  The  debts  of  the  two  merchants,  who  failed  in  1828-29,  were  completely  liquidated  before  the  expiration 
of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly.  ("  The  Chinese  Security  Merchants  and  their  Debts,"  pages  276  to 
291  of  Correspondence  relating  to  China,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1840.) 
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33itTacts  from 
China  Cons., 
dated  14th  May 
1831,  in  papers 
(Colonies)  as 
above. 


Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated 
20th  May  1831, 
in  papers 
(Colonies)  as 
above. 


treated  the  picture  of  His  Majesty  the  King  with  markeii  indignity,  and  directed  the 

immediate  demolition   of  the  landing-place  and  of  the  inclosure  and  garden,  which 

had  been  constructed  between  the  factory  and  the  river.     The  linguist  and  Howqua 

were  eventually  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of  the  Superintendent,  after  Howqua 

had  been  kept  for  an  hour  upon  his  knees,  but  the  demolition  of  the  quay  and  devasta^- 

tion  of  the  premises  in  front  of  the  factory  were   carried  out  by  Chinese  workmen 

in    accordance   with   the  Deputy   Governor's  orders.      The  landing-place,  it   will  be 

remembered,  was  constructed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Governor;  but  the  former  Select 

Committee,  in  constructing  the  inclosure  and  garden  in  direct  defiance  of  the  Governor's 

orders,  and  in  repairing  sulisequently  the  damage  done  to  them  under  the  orders  of  the 

City  Governor,  had  undoubtedly  provoked  some  measures  of  retaliation. 

News  of  these  proceedings  reached  the  Select  Committee  at  Macao,  and  two  of  the 
members,  Messrs.  Daniell  and  Smith,  were  sent  to  Canton  to  try  and  protect  the 
Company's  property.  These  gentiemen,  on  their  arrival,  found  the  work  of  destruction 
and  devastation  in  active  progress,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  or  delay  the  execution 
of  the  orders.  They  contented  themselves,  therefore,  with  preparing  a  remonstrance  in 
writing,  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Governor,  and  returned  to  Macao  on  the  17th  May, 
making  over  the  remonstrance  to  the  Hong  merchants  for  delivery. 

On  the  20th  May  1831,  a  memorial  of  bhe  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Customs,  to  the  Emperor,  proposing  the  republication  of  the  trade  regula- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Kienlung,  with  additions  and  alterations  considered  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time,  was  communicated  by  order  of  the  Governor,  through 
the  Hong  merchants,  to  the  Committee  for  information  and  compliance. 

The  amended  regulations  were  designed,  as  stated  in  the  memorial,  to  "  strengthen 
the  guards  "  against  the  barbarians ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  a  highly  restrictive  and 
oflFensive  character,  more  especially  as  Kienlung's  regulations  had,  admittedly, 
"  gradually  been  neglected  and  the  execution  of  them  relaxed." 

1.  The  rule  prohibiting  the  permanent  residence  of  foreigners  at  Canton  was 
republished,  though  the  necessity  for  a  more  extended  trading  season  than  was  contem- 
plated in  the  days  of  Kienlung  was  recognised  and  admitted. 

2.  The  Hong  merchants  were  once  more  prohibited  from  borrowing  money  from 
foreigners  ;  and  to  enforce  observance  of  the  rule,  foreign  merchants  were  required  to 
submit  in  future  to  the  Hoppo,  on  the  conclusion  of  their  business  for  the  season,  a 
statement  in  writing,  declaring  whether  there  were  any  balances  due  to  them  from 
Hong  merchants,  and  claims  thus  reported  were,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any 
Hong  merchant,  to  be  repaid  in  instalments.  Claims  not  reported  were  to  be  ignored. 
Hong  merchants  were  required  to  pay  within  three  months  any  balance  ascertained 
to  be  due,  but  any  debt,  for  which  a  claim  for  recovery  was  not  immediately  lodged 
on  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  was  to  be  treated  by  the  Government  as 
irrecoverable. 

3.  The  concession  made  in  1814,  permitting  the  employment  of  Chinese  as  cooks  and 
tea  boilers,  was  ignored,  but  the  original  regulation  which  prohibited  the  employment 
of  Chinese  by  foreigners  in  any  capacity  but  that  of  linguist  or  compradore  (purveyor), 
was  modified  so  far  as  to  permit  Chinese  to  work  in  factories  as  watchmen,  door-keepers, 
and  carriers  of  goods  and  water,  but  not  as  servants. 

4.  Ships,  arriving  at  Whampoa,  were  declared  liable  to  search  and  examination,  and 
an  obsolete  rule,  which  required  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
a  military  guard,  was  revived.  The  regulation  also,  which  confined  all  foreign  trade 
to  the  recognised  Hong  merchants  and  placed  the  foreigners  under  their  government 
and  control,  was  re-enacted,  and  it  was  added : — "  Hereafter  the  foreign  merchants, 
"  dwelling  in  the  Hong  merchants'  factories,  must  not  be  allowed  to  presume  of  their  own 
"  accord  to  go  out  and  in,  lest  they  should  trade  and  carry  on  clandestine  transactions 
"  with  traitorous  natives.  The  boats  in  Canton  River,  in  which  they  go,  must  not  be 
"  allowed  to  set  sail  and  go  fast,  lest  they  rush  against  native  boats  on  the  river,  and 
"  wrangle  and  quarrel.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  wander  about  the  villages  and 
"  market  places  near  Canton,  in  order  that  bloody  afl^rays  may  be  prevented." 

5.  Foreign  women  were  once  more  prohibited  from  residing  in  the  factories  in 
Canton,  and  foreigners  from  riding  in  sedan  chairs ;  and  Chinese  were  prohibited  from 
supplying  sedan  chairs  to  foreigners  or  from  acting  as  chairmen  for  them. 

6.  The  interdict  against  the  introduction  by  foreigners  of  muskets  and  guns  into 
Canton  was  repeated. 

7.  The  captains  of  the  Company's  ships  were  allowed  to  go  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  riv(^r  in  sanpan  boats  with  dags  set,  but  the  privilege  was  confined  to  them 
only.     Foreigners  were  prohibited  from  travelling,  without  permits,  from  Macao  to 
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Whampoa  and  Canton,  and  from  Canton  to  Whampoa  and  Macao ;  and  tlie  necessity 
for,  adherence  to  the  orders,  requiring  cargo  vessels  to  apply  for  port  clearances  at  the 
Custom. House,  was  enjoined  both  upon  foreigners  and  upon  the  Custom  House  officials. 
8.  Eules"  were  promulgated  to  regulate  the  submission  of  petitions.  In  affairs  of 
importance,  on  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Governor  should  be 
addressed,  petitions  weve  to  be  delivered  to  the  senior  Hong  merchant,  or  to  the 
security  merchant,  for  presentation.  If  the  senior  merchant,  or  security  merchant; 
should  not  present  the  petition,  foreigners  were  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  city 
gate,  and  there:  present  it  to  the  military  officer  on  guard.  "  If,  however,"  it  was 
said,  "  the  business  be  of  a  commonplace  nature,  and  the  Hong  merchants  have  not 
".  refused  to  present  it  for  them,  or  the  topic  be  one  which  it  was  improper 
'■  to  present,  then  the  foreigner  who  shall  pei-versely  offend  and  take  a  number 
"  of  people  to  the  city  gate  to  present  a  petition,  that  foreign  merchant's  trade  shall 
"  ,  forthwith  be  stopped  one  months  and  he  be  disallowed  to  buy  or  sell  any  goods 
"  thereby  to  chastise  his  disrespect." 

Regulations  3,  4,  and  5,  if  brought  into  active  operation,  would  have  made  the 
position  of  foreigners  at  Canton  almost  intolerable,  and  Regulation  8  did  not  permit  of 
the  presentation  at  the  city  gates  of  any  petition,  which  had  been  refused,  or  rejected, 
by  the  Governor  or  other  authorities.     The  Committee  determined  therefore  to  display 
their  resentment  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Deputy  Governor,  and  to  oppose  to  the 
utmost  the  introduction  of  the  regulations,  and  m  accordance  with  this  resolution  sent 
Mr.  Lindsay  to  Canton  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  Company's  factory  ;  prepared 
addresses  to  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,   and  Superintendent  of  Customs,  com- 
plaining of  the  Deputy  Governor's  proceedings  and  stating  that,  as  they  had  no  means 
of  protecting  their  property,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it;  published  "  as  repre- 
"  spntatives,  of  the  British  natiqn  in  China"  a  notice   to  the  British  merchants  in 
Canton  that  they  would  be  compelled  to ,  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries,  on  the   1st  August,   if  their  grievances  were  not  redressed,  and 
security  against  the  recurrence  of  similar^  acts  of  violence  obtained ;  and  applied  to  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  Governor-General's  intervention  and  support. 

Mr.   Lindsay,  on  arrival  at  Canton,  found  that  the  remonstrance  to  the  Deputy  Extracts  from 
Governor,  delivered  to  the  Hong  merchants  by  Messrs  Daniell  and  Smith,  had  not  date!  S  2«h, 
been  submitted;    and  Howqua,  the  senior  merchant,  informed  him  that   their  lives  ji^ymiffn^ 
would    be  in    danger,    if    they  were    to  present  any    letter  on  the    subject  of  the  ^sKve*^"^""'^"' 
Deputy   Governor's  proceedings.      After  ineffectually  attempting  to  induce  them  to 
deliver   the    remonstrance   and    addresses,    which  the    Select    Committee  had  subse- 
quently prepared,  Mr.  Lindsay,  on  the  27tli  May,  personally  presented  the  addresses 
and  handed  the  keys  of  the  factory  to  the  Quang  Heep,  or  Commandant  of  Police,  while 
he  was   engaged  in  an   examination  of  the  ground  at  the  Company's  factory.      The 
Commandant,   informed  him  that  the  Emperor's  orders    must  be    obeyed,  and   that 
he  declined  to  receive  any  petitions  ;   and  handed  the  addresses  and  keys  to  Howqua, 
who  returned  them.     A  second  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  take  the  addresses 
and  keys,  but "  he  again   returned  them  to  Howqua,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  was  obliged  to 
rethrh  to  Macao  without  accomplishing  his  object. 

Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  authorities,  the  Committee  took  ohSrcons!" 
steps  to  inform  the  Chinese  people  of  the  nature  of  their  grievances  and  of  the  position  Jsli^^^pap^r^ 
of  affairs,  and  delivered  a  manifesto  in  Chinese  to  the  Hong  merchants,  and  affixed  ^^°'™'''')  ^^ 
copies  of  it  in  conspicuous  places  in  Canton,  notifying  their  intention  of  suspending 
trade,  if  their  grievances  were  not  redressed.     The  English,  as   they  said,  had  only 
feelings  of  goodwill  to  the  Chinese  people,  but  they  could  never  submit  to  oppression. 

In  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Government  of  India,  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  toi?'chaS''* 
the  Hong  merchant,  the  destruction  of    the  landing  place    and  devastation   of  the  KdentTu'"" 
grounds  in  front  of  the  Company's  factory,  the  obnoxious  character  of  the  new  regula-  ateenceiftto 
tions.  the  persistent;  refusal  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to    receive  or  consider  any  GenSm 
remonstrance,  and  the  notice  given  by  the  Committee  to  British  subjects  of  their  SitedVethMay 
intention  to  suspend  the  trade  were  fully  reported,  and  the  Government  of  India  was  SaConsr" 
requested  to  assist  the  Committee  in  the  emergency  by  sending  a  letter  of  remonstrance  ^slijnpap^?" 
to  the  Governor  of  Canton,  and  to  support  the  letter  by  sending  the  Admiral,  or  one  or  iboie™'''*'" 
more  of  the, ships  under  his  command,  to  China  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
season,  in  view  of  "  possible  contingencies,  which  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Chinese 
"  Government  might  create."    The  propriety  also  of  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
of  China,  to  be  used  or  not  as  might  be  necessary,  was  suggested  for  consideration. 

The  tone  of  the  letter  was  decidedly  bellicose,  and  the  feasibility  of  coercing  the 
Chinese  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  and  of  establishing  an  intercourse  infinitely  more 
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Letior  from  the 
Court,  of  Direc- 
tors to  the  Can- 
tin  Committee, 
dated  ISth  Jan. 
1832,  in  papers 
(Colonies)  as 
above. 


Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated  26Lh 
and  27th  May 
18S1,  in  papers 
<Colonies)  as 
above. 


Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated 
1st  June  1831, 
in  papers 
(Colonies)  as 
above. 


Edict  of  the 
Governor,  dated 
li^nd  May,  and 
received  on  the 
S'.th  June  1831.  in 
Extract  China 
Cons,,  dated  10th 
June  18;il,  in 
papers  (Ciolonies) 
as  above. 

Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated 
10th  June  1831, 
and  lerter  from 
the  Canton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Court  of  Direc- 
tors, dated 
]8th  June  1831, 
in  papers 
(Colonies)  as 
above. 


Letter  from  the 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Government  of 
India,  dated  19th 
June  1831.  in 
Extract  China 
Cons.,  of  that 
date  in  papers 
(Colonies)  as 
above. 


Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated 
18th  June  1831, 
in  papers 
(Colonies)  as 
above. 


Extract  China 
Cons.,  dated 
30th  June  and 
2nd  July  1831, 
ill  papers 
f  Colonies)  as 
above. 


favourable  ttan  foreigners  had  up  to  that  time  enjoyed,  was  discussed  at  some  length. 
The  "  whole  history  of  our  trade  with  China,"  they  wrote,  "  exhibits  numerous 
"  instances  of  acts  of  undue  violence  meeting  respectful  treatment  in  return  from  the 
"  Government,  while  persons  living  in  obedience  to  its  laws  were  suffering  from  severe 
"  and  unmerited  oppression." 

The  facts,  (subsequently  described  by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  essential),  that  the 
President  and  members  of  the  previous  Select  Committee  had  inclosed  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  factory  in  defiance  of  the  orders  issued,  and  had  subsequently,  when 
threatened,  ordered  up  seamen  and  guna  to  defend  the  factory  from  attack,  were  not 
however,  brought  to  notice. 

The  Government  of  Bombay,  at  the  same  time,  was  asked  to  place  one  of  the 
Company's  cruisers,  under  the  orders  of  the  Committee  at  Canton,  for  purposes  of 
communication  with  the  Government  of  India  or  for  general  service  in  China ;  and  a 
copy  of  the  lebter  to  the  Government  of  India  was  communicated  to  Sir  Edward  Owen, 
the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 

The  determination  of  the  Committee  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  new  trade 
regulations,  and  to  resent  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  the  Deputy  Governor,  was 
warmly  approved  by  the  private  British  merchants  in  Canton,  and  Messrs.  Jardine, 
Matheson,  Innes,  and  20  other  gentlemen,  on  May  the  30th,  adopted  resolutions  in 
which  they  expressed  their  unequivocal  approval  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee ;  declared  that  the  proceedings  of  the  authorities  manifested  a  deliberate  plan  to 
oppress  and  degrade  British  subjects ;  and  appealed  to  their  countrymen  in  Great  Britain 
not  to  yield  to  Chinese  caprice,  and  to  take  decisive  steps  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade,  "  it  being,"  as  they  said,  "  apparent  from  the  whole  history  of  foreign  intercourse 
'■  with  the  Empire,  since  Captain  Weddell,  with  a  single  {sic)  merchant  vessel,  in  the 
"  middle  of  the  17th  century,  took  possession  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  fort,  until  Sir 
"  Murray  Maxwell  in  recent  times  silenced  the  same  fort  by  one  broadside  from  the 
"  '  Alceste,'  that  firmness,  resistance,  and  even  acts  of  violence,  have  always  succeeded 
"  in  producing  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  while  tame  submission  has  only  had  the  effect 
"  of  inducing  still  further  oppression." 

On  the  8th  June  1831,  however,  the  Goveriaor  communicated  to  the  Select  Committee 
an  Imperial  edict,  sanctioning  the  new  trade  regulations,  and  directing  the  Governor 
and  other  officers  to  enforce  strictly  "  the  internal  customs,  and  so  eradicate  the  dis- 
"  turbances  of  foreign  barbarians ;  "  and  added  orders  of  his  own,  warning  the  foreign 
merchants  that  punishment  would  inevitably  follow  any  further  attempts  to  offer 
opposition  or  create  disturbance. 

These  orders  produced  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  The 
new  regulations  had  received  the  Emperor's  sanction,  and  any  attempt  to  induce  or 
compel  the  Local  Government  to  rescind  them,  was  accordingly  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  the  tenor  of  the  Imperial  edict  showed  clearly  that  a  repressive  policy  was  in 
favour  at  Pekin.  They  decided,  therefore,  to  postpone  any  measures  for  obtaining 
redress,  until  they  should  see  the  result  of  their  reference  to  the  Government  of  India ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  decision,  they  issued  a  public  notice,  informing  British 
merchants  that  the  trade  would  not  be  suspended  on  the  1st  August,  but  recommending 
them,  "  to  exert  every  means  in  their  power  to  recover  such  property  belonging  to 
them  "  as  was  then  "  in  the  possession  of  natives  of  the  country  "  ;  and  apprised  the 
Government  of  India  of  their  intention  not  to  suspend  the  trade,  as  a  discussion  with 
the  Canton  Government,  unsupported  by  a  demonstration  of  naval  power,  would,  in 
their  opinion,  be  unproductive  of  result.  They  added,  however,  an  expression  of  their 
conviction,  that  a  demand  for  reparation  should  be  made  on  the  termination  of  the 
season,  when  the  property  of  the  Company  and  of  individuals,  had  been,  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  attack. 

Mr.  Smith,  it  may  be  noticed,  recorded  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Deputy  Governor  at  the  factory,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  objec- 
tionable trade  regulations,  were  mainly  attributable  to  the  action  fallen  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  removing  from  their  appointments  the  members  of  the  previous  Select 
Committee.  "  An  impression,"  as  he  said,  "was  thereby  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
"  Local  Government  that  it  could  with  impunity  carry  its  oppressive  acts  to  almost 
"  any  extent,  whilst,  for  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of  the  trade  their  successors 
"  would  tacitly  submit  to  every  insult  and  indignity," 

On  the  30th  Jime,  the  Hong  merchants  returned  to  the  Com.mittee,  unopened,  the 
remonstrance  to  the  Deputy  Governor,  dated  17th  May,  and  the  subseauent  addresses 
to  the  Governor^  Deputy  Governor,  and  Superintendent  of  Customs,  with  the  sealed 
packet  containing  the  keys  of  the  factories,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  tried 
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inefEectually  to  present  the  dpcuments  addressed  to  the  Deputy- Governor  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Customs,  and  that  the  Governor,  on  the  20th  June,  had  verbally  issued 
orders  to  the  effect  that  the  Deputy  Governor  had  "  reverently  received  the  great 
"  Emperor's  orders  to  take  their  landing-place  which  had  been  built,  and  destroy  it  by 
"  excavation,"  and  that  the  Chief  and  others  must  yield  obedience  to  the  Imperial  will. 

The  Committee  sent  back  the  Hong  merchants'  letter,  and  informed  them  that  they 
declined  to  receive  any  communication  from  them  upon  the  subject,  as  the  officers  of 
Government  had  taken  no  notice  of  addresses  which  they  had  found  it  necessary  to 
present. 

Petitions  by  the  private  British  merchants  to  the  Deputy  Governor  and  the  Superin-  BriJlsfme*^ 
tendent  of  Customs,  protesting  strongly  against  the  new  trade  regulations,  and  against  De*"u*t*  Govlmor 
the  attack  (so-called)  on  the  property   and  factories  of  the  East  India  Company,  at  Sent^o'f'cus'to^^s 
Canton,  were  sixmmarily  rejected.     The  Deputy  Governor,  in  his  reply  dated  12th  July  ^^^^^%ff^- ' 
1831,  justified  his  proceedings  at  the  Company's  factory ;    threatened  to  take  troops  (jOT^rS'Ld 
and  open  fire  on  any  barbarians  who  might  in  future  ''  audaciously  presume  to  act  andoftSsT'er; 
irregularly,"  and  required  the  petitioners  to  implicitly  obey  the  regulations.  c,J^tom?  dated 

The  Superintendent  of  Customs  was  equally  firm,  though  less  violent.  The  petitioners  f^^^  ^^^i^^ 
were  told  that  they  were  merely  private  merchants,  and  were  "not  at  all  comparable  "  ^gP^o^^^^"'""''''' 
with  the  Company,  and  if  they  disliked  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
orders  of  the  Government,  they  might  withdraw  their  business  and  not  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  China  ;  and  the  Hong  merchants  were  directed  to  order  the  said  nation's 
Chief  to  "  keep  Jardine,  Innes,  and  the  others  under  restraint,  not  allowing  them  to 
"  create  disturbance  and  again  dun  with  petitions." 

The   orders,  issued  with  so  much  determination,  merely  offered  another  illustration  oourtomr*" 
of  the  great  difference  between  Chinese  precept  and  practice.     The  Select  Committee  ^"anton*^*^ 
reported  in  September  and  October  1831,  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  put  the  ™t"Apru*i8i2 
more  obnoxious  provisions  of  the  new  regulations  in  force,  and  Sir  John  Davis  in  '(^p,'^p^^|)  ^^  ' 
his  book  on  China  tells  us  that  they  were  not  acted  on.     The  Chinese  also    appear  to  .'^Q^nj^S'^'* 
have  permitted,  and  even  assisted  at,  the  reconstruction  of  the  landing-place  in  front  of  sir  John  Davis. 
the  factory. 

The  Governor- General  of  India,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  facts  as  stated  in  the 
letter  dated  26th  May  1831,  decided  to  support  the  Committee.  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Owen  was  instructed  to  visit  China,  and  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  the  Governor- 
General  to  the  Governor  of  Canton  was  despatched  in  H.M.S.  "  Challenger."  Another 
letter  appears  to  have  been  addressed  by  the  Governor- General  to  the  Emperor  for 
delivery  if  the  result  of  the  remonstrance  to  the  Governor  should  prove  unsatisfactory, 
but  this  letter  was  not  delivered. 

The  "  Challenger"  arrived  at  Canton  in  November  1831,  and  after  some  negotiation 
the  Governor- General's  letter  was  delivered  by  Captain  Ereemantle  to  a  deputation  of 
mandarins.  The  Governor  in  his  reply  disavowed  any  intention  of  outrage  or  insult, 
but  the  reply,  was  so  unsatisfactory,  and  was  conveyed  in  so  objectionable  a  manner, 
that  the  Committee  declined  to  accept  it.  Finding  that  the  Governor- General  was 
prepared  to  support  them,  the  Committee  were  at  first  disposed  to  re-open  the  whole 
question,  and  the  President,  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  appears  to  have  had  some  intention  of 
taking  the  Governor-General's  letter  to  Pekin  himself.  The  Admiral,  however,  did  not 
visit  China,  and  thejiresult  of  the  remonstrance  to  the  Governor  was  not  encouraging. 
The  matter,  therefore,  rested  until  instructions,  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
repressed  effectually  the  combative  spirit  of  their  servants. 

The  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  hearing  of  the  Letter  of  the 
measures  taken  up  to  the  31st  May,  to  suspend  the  trade  and  appeal  to  the  Government  DepHtTchah- 
of  India  for  armed  resistance,  wrote  at  once  on   9th  December  1831,  warning  the  SonOom- 
Committee  against  the  adoption  of  any  course  of  policy  likely  to  involve  the  Company  Dec.Tssian'^'*"' 
"  in  hostilities  against  the  Chinese,  without  the  most  distinct  and  positive  orders "  ns  aboTe*^°imr'' 
from  Eno-land ;  and  detailed  instructions  were  subsequently  communicated  on    13th  court  o™"'""'' 
January  1.832,  in   which  the  Court  reviewed  at  length  the  causes  of  the  discussions  oanCcom*'"' 
between  the  Select  Committee  and  the  Government  at  Canton.  mhjka^im. 

The  Directors  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  Deputy  Governor  was   a  sufficient  (colS)  as 
cause  for  irritation,  but  pointed  out  that  the  previous  Committee  had  given  provocation  *^°™- 
by   constructing     the    inclosure  in  front  of    the  factory   contrary  to  express  orders, 
and  by  permitting  and  encouraging  residence  of  European    women  in  Canton.      They 
disapproved  also  the  supjwrt  given  by    Mr.  Marjoribanks  and  his  colleagues,  to  a 
continued  disobedience  of  the   law    on    the  subject  of    European  women;  observed 
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that  the  trade  regulations,  thoughi  some  of  them  were  undoubtedly  very  objec- 
tionable, did  not  differ  materially  from  others,  whic])  had  been  enacted  at  former 
periods ;  and  while  declaring  themselves  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
Committee  hr.d  encountered  owing  to  the  supersession  of  their  predecessors,  expressed 
an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  decision  to  abandon  the  factory  and  suspend  trade 
had  been  arrived  at  with  undue  precipitation.  They  condemned  the  requisition  made 
to  the  Government  of  India  for  the  aid  of  ships  of  war,  as  being  contrary,  both  to  good 
policy  and  to  the  instructions  which  they  had  issued  on  the  subject  in  1824 ;  and  as  the 
Committee  had  apparently  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  obtaining  reparation,  they  laid 
down  for  their  guidance  explicit  instructions  in  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of 
their  relations  with  the  Chinese  Government. 

"  The  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  China,"  they  wrote,  "  is  too  important 
"  to  be  put  to  hazard  without  the  most  urgent  and  imperious  necessity,  and  on  no 
"  account  upon  considerations  of  a  personal  nature.  It  is  of  essential  moment  to  the 
"  Indian  as  well  as  to  the  home  revenues,  both  as  regards  the  State  and  the  East  India 
"  Company,  as  well  ars  in  the  regular  supply  of  the  British  public  of  an  article  of 
"  general  consumption. 

"We  sought  that  trade  originally,  the  advantages  which  it  has  yielded  has  induced 
"  us  to  exert  every  endeavour  to  secure  its  continuance.  Those  exertions  have  been 
"  attended  with  success,  and  although  late  events  have  led  to  the  expression  of 
"  opinions  in  favour  of  a  more  decided  and  less  pacific  course  of  poHcy,  we  are  by 
'*  no  means  prepared  to  adopt  or  to  act  upon  such  opinions. 

"  To  attempt  to  maintain  a  purely  commercial  intercourse,  such  as  that  with  China, 
''  by  force  of  arms,  would  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  be  anything  rather  than  a  matter 
"  of  profit,  even  if  justice  and  humanity  could  allow  us  for  a  moment  seriously  to 
"  contemplate  such  a  step.  We  cannot  in  fairness  deny  to  China  the  right  which  our 
"  own  nation  exercises  as  she  sees  fit,  either  by  prohibiting,  restraining,  or  subjecting 
"  to  certain  laws  and  regulations  its  commercial  dealings  with  other  countries. 
"  China  must  be  considered  free  in  the  exercise  of  her  affairs  without  being  accountable 
"  to  any  other  nation,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  has  rejected  every  effort 
"  made  by  us,  as  well  as  by  almost  every  other  European  State,  to  form  a  com- 
"  mercial  intercourse  with  her  upon  those  j^riiiciples,  which  govern  commercial 
"  relations  with  other  countries." 

They  directed  the  Committee,  therefore,  to  avoid  for  the  future  all  discussions 
with  the  Chinese  authorities,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  to  carry  on  any 
discussions  in  which  they  might  find  themselves  involved,  with  temper  and  moderation, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  "It  is  a  notion  too  commonly 
"  entertained  and  acted  on  by  you,"  they  wrote,  "  and  encouraged  by  foreign 
"  merchants  residing  at  Canton,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  the  Chinese  by 
"  obedience  to  their  laws  and  edicts,  but  that  much  may  be  gained  by  intimidation  ; 
"  you  may  have  succeeded  for  the  moment  in  setting  the  Government  at  defiance,  but 
"  that  Government  has  not  only  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  assert  its  dominion,  but 
"  also  with  the  view  of  making  you  feel  the  consequences  of  disobedience,  it  has 
"  almost  invariably  deprived  you  of  some  advantages,  which  it  had  either  tacitly  or 
"  avowedly  yielflod  to  friendly  remonstrances.  The  proceedings  as  to  Macao  in  1809, 
"   and  those  now  under  review,  fully  bear  out  this  observation." 

The  assumption  by  the  Committee  of  the  character  of  representatives  of  the 
British  nation  was  also  strongly  objected  to. 

" It  is  essential,"  they  said,  "that  you  should  clearly  understand  that  you  are  not 
"  the'-'  representatives  of  the  British  Nation,  but  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  in  whom 
"  the  exclusive  trade  with  China  has  been  vested  by  Parliament.  The  assumption  of 
"  the  character  of  British  representatives  has  increased  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
"  the  various  discussions  which  have  arisen  with  the  local  authorities,  more  particularly 
''  those  in  which  his  Majesty's  ships  have  been  concerned.  When,  on  such  occasions, 
"  you  have  disavowed  to  the  Chinese  authorities  all  right  of  interference  with  the 
"  captains  of  ships  of  war,  those  authorities)  have  urged  the  impossibility  of  your  not 
"  having  power,  as  the  representatives  of  the  British  Nation,  over  all  ships  belonging 
"  to  your  country." 


*  As  ivpi-esenliiti\Pf:  of  the  Compauy,  wliich  re))ie3ented  in  China  the  Britisli  nation,  the  snpra-caro-oes  were 
in  ;i  sun^ij  ihe  nation.'il  ^>p^■c,sunl,:lliv(■^,  iin-1,  us  lias  been  ^ho^vn,  tlie  Chinese  Government  had  for  hall'  a  century 
utterly  refused  l-o  rcc(),i;iiisc  any  auLhority  at  (_l,uitou  but  that  of  the  Select  Committee.  Trom  the  Companv's 
point  of  view,  howe\er,  the  in>lruulions  isijued  were  uatjuestionably  politic  and  wise. 
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In  conclusion,  the  orders  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman,  forbidding  the 
adoption  of  any  policy  likely  to  involve  the  Company  in  hostilities  with  the  Chinese 
without  distinct  and  positive  instructions  were  once  more  repeated,  and  the  Committee 
were  informed  that  "  the  preservation  of  the  national  honour"  was  "  in  the  hands  of 
"  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  it  must  be  for  the  Kind's  Ministers  alone  to  take  the 
"  responsibility  of  deciding  upon  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures  for  vindicating  that 
"  honour,  if  insulted." 

Similar  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Directors  in  April  1832,  when  news  reached  ^^^'rTimr«c* 
England  of  the  disposition  of  the  Committee  to  re-open  the  quarrel  in  consequence  of  ["li^oSramit*^' 
the  assurance   of  support,  which  they  had  received  from  the  Groverhment  of  India;  j^^'^ii^'at?/'' 
and  the  Committee  were  informed  that  whatever  might  be  the  position  held  by  Great  '^^J™'*^''  "* 
Britain  in  the  scale  of  nations,  the  English  had  no  pretensions,  greater  than  those  of 
other  nations,  to  dictate  to  the  Chinese  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  carry  on 
foreign  trade. 

In  1832-33  various  attempts  were  made  to  trade  at  ports  and  places  on  the  Chinese  Books  on  raiina 
coast  north  of  Canton.     One  vessel,  the  "  Lord  Amherst,"   was  despatched  in  February  i/avu  and^Mr. 
1832  by  the  Select  Committee,  and  visited  Anioy,  Foochowfoo,  Ningpo,  Shanghai,  and  ^fi;'?^f„};'^„ 
other  places  on  the  coast.     Mr.  Lindsay,  a  member  of  the  factory  was  chief  of  the  r£^| Amherst- 
expedition,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  C.  Gutzlaff.    The  voyagers  were  received  by  Mr. Lindsay.' 
with  civility   at  nearly   all  the  places  visited,  but  the   Emperor's   orders,   confining 
foreigners  to  the  port  of  Canton,  were  found  to  be  an  effectual  bar  to  the  establishment 
of  a  legitimate  trade,  and  although  the  people  of  the  country  were  apparently  anxious 
for   a  more   extended   intercourse,    the    expedition,   from   a   commercial   standpoint, 
was  a  failure.      The  Court  of  Directors  condemned  the  enterprise,  and  requested  the 
Committee   to  "  abstain   from    the   prosecution  of    any  further  attempts  to  extend" 
their  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  without  their  "  previous  express  sanction,"  and  to 
adhere  strictly,  in  their  relations  with  the  authorities  at  Canton,  to  the  instructions 
conveyed  in  their  letter  of  13th  January  1832. 

Other  ventures  by  private  traders,  particularly  that  of  the  "  Jamesina,"  under  the 
orders  of  Mr.  Innes,  appear  to  have  been  more  successful ;  but  opium*  was  the 
principal  article  disposed  of,  and  at  Foochowfoo,  where  Mr.  Innes  openly  applied 
for  permission  to  trade  in  woollens,  calicoes,  and  rice,  his  application  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  thai)  the  port  was  closed  to  foreign  trade  by  the  Emperor's  orders. 

Edicts  were  issued  by  the  Chinese  Government  regarding  the  unauthorised  visits  of 
the  *' Lord  Amherst  "  and  ether  vessels  to  the  north-east  coast,  and  the  Provincial 
Governors  were  held  responsible  for  preventing  any  repetition  of  such  enterprises.  The 
Select  Committee  in  reply  to  an  urgent  communication  from  the  Governor  of  Canton, 
which  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the  "  Sylph,"  a  private  vessel,  stated  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  prevent  or  be  answerable  for  vessels  "illegally  visiting  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Empire,"  but  promised  to  inform  the  British  Government  that 
foreign  vessels  were  prohibited  from  trading  at  any  port  of  China  except  Canton. 

In  April  1832  an  incident  occurred,  which  illustrated  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
spirit  of  audacity  and  contempt  for  the  Chinese,  which  was  growing  among  the  English 
residents  in  China  at  this  time.  The  arrogance  of  the  officials  and  insolence  of  the 
populace  provoked  indignation ;  and  the  weakness  and  venality  of  the  Government 
gave  some  grounds  for  the  belief  that  more  was  to  be  gained  from  it  by  violence 
than  by  submission  and  temperate  remonstrance. 

Mr.  James  Innes,  having  occasion  to  complain  to  the  Superintendent  of  Customs 
regarding  a  private  grievance,  entered  the  Superintendent's  house  and  walked 
into  his  apartment  accompanied  by  two  friends  and  a  Chinese  purveyor,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  representation.  The  Superintendent  was  asleep,  and  Mr.  Innes 
and  his  friends  were  retiring,  when  a  man  came  forward  and  struck  Mr.  Innes 
three  times  with  a  wood  chopper,  and  wounded  him  on  the  arm.  Mr.  Innes 
withdrew,  and  went  immediately,  accompanied  by  five  of  his  friends,  to  the  house  of 
Howqua,  the  head  Hong  merchant,  and  demanded  the  arrest  and  trial  of  his  assailant 
by  Chinese  law.  Howqua,  as  was  said,  trifled  ;  and  Mr.  Innes  took  an  oath  that  if  the 
man  was  not  in  confinement  for  trial  before  sundown  (it  being  then  2  p.m.),  he  would 
set  fire  to  the  Superintendent's  house.  The  threat  was  disregarded,  and  at  8  o'clock, 
Mr.  Innes  set  fire  to  the  house  by  means  of  some  rockets  and  blue  lights.     At  8.30 


*  "  My  mind  is  made  up,"  wrote  Mr.  Innes,  in  regard  to  this  voyage,  "  that  until  some  important  change  in 
"  the  relation  of  the  two  countries  takes  place  the  only  chance  of  pushing  English  manufactures  on  this  c^ast 
"  is  by  having  them  a  small  item  in  an  opium  cargo.       At  the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  the  populatioa 
"  of  the  country  are  most  anxious  to  trade  if  they  could  escape  m8,ndarin  vengeance,"     (Auber's  China.) 
e     84510.  P 
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Letter  from  the 
Canton  Com- 
mittee to  the 
Court  of  Direo- 
tors,  dated  26th 
Jan.  1831,  in  App. 
I.  to  the  Third 
Export  of  the 
Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the 
Affairs  of  the 
East  India  Com- 
pany, dated  Jlth 
Oct.  1831. 


Report  of  the 
Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the 
Affairs  of  the 
Kast  India  Com- 
pany, dated  12th 
Aug.  1832. 


Howqua  appeared,  and  conceded  every  point  that  tie  had  at  2  p.m.  ev  aded ;  and  on  the 
following  day  the  man  was  (according  to  Mr.  Innes)  "  exposed  all  over  Canton,  wearing 
"  the  wooden  collar  with  his  offence  described  upon  it." 

The  merchants  appealed  to  the  Select  Committee,  and  they,  after  hearing  Mr.  Innes' 
account  of  the  case,  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  had  acted  most  unjustifiably,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  to  account  in  any  way  for  the  outrage.* 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  Company  were  by  this  time  on  the  wane,  and  the 
growth  of  the  opium  trade  and  of  smuggling  generally  was  responsible  for  an 
increase  of  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  private  traders,  and  of  the  seamen  engaged  in 
the  illicit  traflB.c.  The  Select  Committee,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  January  1831,  reporting  on  the  state  of  trade  and  of  affairs  generally  at 
Canton,  gave  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  phase  upon  which  the  opium 
trade  had  then  entered.  "  We  have,"  they  wrote,  "  already  acquainted  your 
"  honoui'able  court  with  the  greatly  increased  extent  of  the  opium  trade  in  China, 
"  carried  on  in  defiance  of  official  proclamations,  under  the  connivance  and  frequently 
"  by  the  officers  of  the  Government  appointed  to  put  it  down.  The  ships  engaged  in 
"  it  now  remain  anchored  at  the  Island  of  Lintin  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  through- 
"  out  the  year,  unmolested  by  the  Chinese  war  vessels.  The  traffic  is  not  confined  to 
"  opium,  but  extends  to  articles  of  every  description.  Reports  are  regularly  made  by 
"  the  native  pilots  to  the  Governor  of  Canton  of  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  it. 
"  It  never  can  be  a  recognised  trade,  but,  it  is  now,  to  all  intent  and  purposes,  an 
"  established  one,  and  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  in  this,  or  perhaps 
"  in  any  other  country,  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  Government." 

The  demand  for  opium  in  China  had  for  some  years  been  increasing,  and  in  1820-21 
Bengal  opium  realised  the  enormous  price  of  4,283  lis.  per  chest  in  Calcutta,  The 
attempts  made  by  the  Indian  Government  in  1821-29,  to  restrict  the  production  of 
opium  in  the  States  of  Central  India  had  failed ;  the  measures  had  been  very 
unpopular,  and  had  also  been  ineffectual ;  and  in  1829-30  their  failure  was  acknowledged, 
and  the  export  from  Bombay  of  opium  produced  in  the  Native  States  was  permitted 
on  payment  of  a  pass  duty  to  the  British  Government.  This  measure  led  also  to  an 
increase  in  the  qviantity  of  Bengal  opium  offered  for  sale.  With  a  free  supply  of 
Malwa  opium  in  the  market,  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  the  demand  in  China,  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  the  old  policy  of  selling  a  small  quantity  of  Bengal  opium  at  a 
high  23rice ;  and  to  protect  its  Bengal  revenue  Government  was  obliged  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  opium  sold. 

The  traffic  was  known  to  be  contraband,  but  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1830,  in  their  summary  of  the  evidence  taken  on  the  subject  of  the  China 
trade,  had  stated  that  the  prohibition  of  opium,  though  frequently  reiterated  in 
Imperial  proclamations,  was  disregarded  by  the  Chinese  people,  and  by  the  officers  of 
Government,  who  appeared  to  connive  systematically  at  its  introduction,  and  to  derive 
a  large  profit  from  the  bribes  of  the  smugglers.  In  1832,  also,  the  Committee  in  their 
final  report  gave  an  indirect  sanction  to  the  contraband  traffic  by  their  recommendation 
in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  export  of  opium  by  the 
Indian  Government.  "  In  the  present  state,"  they  wrote,  "  of  the  revenue  of  India,  it 
"  does  not  appear  advisable  to  abandon  so  important  a  source  of  revenue  ;  a  duty  upon 
"  opium  being  a  tax  which  falls  principally  upon  the  foreign  consumer,  and  which 
"  appears  upon  the  whole  less  liable  to  objection  than  any  other  which  could  be 
"  substituted." 

Dealings  in  the  drug,  however,  up  to  1830,  were  peaceably  conducted ;  but  from  that 
time  the  smugglers  became  bolder  and  more  aggressive,  and  disputes  and  fights  with  the 
natives  on  the  coast  began  to  occur.  The  traffic  also  was  gradually  extended  from 
Canton  to  other  places  and  ports,  at  which  foreign  trade  was  not  permitted,  and  this 
naturally  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Chinese  Government.  In  March  1831  a 
serious  affray   occurred  at   Lintin  in  which   a  Chinese  was  killed    and   others 


were 


*■  In  judging  the  actions  of  nur  countrymen  at  Canton,  at  this  time,  it  is  necessary  to  make  due  allowance  for 
the  humiliating  and  exasperating  conditions  under  which  they  lived  and  traded.  Their  trade  was  confined  to 
the  one  port;  their  personal  liberty  was  restricted,  and  they  were  coustanllj  exposed  to  insult  and  contumelv 
Insult,"  wrote  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Medhurst,  in  his  book  on  China  in  1838,  "is  another  evil  which  foreio-ners 
are  obliged  to  endure  whilst  resident  in  Canton.  In  addition  to  the  AVdrd  *  burbariari,' which  is  liberallv 
bestowed  on  all  without  the  pale  of  (Chinese  civilisation,  a  more  oft'ensive  epithet,  is  not;  unfrequently  emploved 
On  piis,--.ing  through  the  suburbs  of  Canton,  or  up  and  down  the  river,  the  cry  of  foreign  devil'  salutes  the 
ear  on  every  side;  even  mothers  may  be  seen  teaching  their  infants  to  point  and  shout  the  offensive  epithet 
as  the  stranger  passes  by.  Some  will  even  go  out  of  their  way,  or  desist  from  their  work,  to  o-ratify  their 
railing  propensities."  ("China:  Its  State  and  Prospects,  with  especial  reference  to  the  SnreaH  nf  *>,«. 
C,.spel,"  by  the  ll.v,  \V.  H.  Medhurst;  published  in  1838.)  ^  ''"^ 
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wounded  by  English  and  American  sinugglers.  The  Chinese  on  this  occasion  appear 
tohave  been  the  aggressors  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  conduct  of  the  smugglers  was 
criminal  and  lawless  in  the  extreme.  A  boat  containing  clothes  belonging  to  the 
crews  of  the  .smuggling  ships,  which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  some  Chinese  and 
lascar  sailors,  was  seized  by  a  mandarin  boat  with  (as  was  said)  the  view  of  extorting 
money.  The  cries,  of  the  lascars  were  heard  on  the  ships,  and  four  boats  put  off  to  the 
rescue.  _  The  captain  of  an  American  ship  appears  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the 
party,  but  three  of  the  boats  were  from  English  ships,  one  of  which  was  sailing 
under  Portuguese  colours.  Fire  was  opened  on  the  mandarin  boat,  and  after  some 
time  the  boat  containing  the  lascars  and  clothes  was  relinquished.  The  fire,  however, 
was  continued  even  after  the  rescue  had  been  efiected,  aad  in  the  course  of  the  affair 
one  man  in  the  mandarin  boat  was  killed,  and  five  or  six  others  were  wounded. 
The  mother  of  the  deceased.  Chinese  applied  to  the  Local  Government  for  redress, 
asserting  that  her  son  had  been  killed  by  men  belonging  to  an  English  ship.  The 
Select  Committee  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  discovery  of  the  offender,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  fasten  thp  case  upon  the  English  in  particular,  the  Superintendent 
and  City  G-overnor  stating  in  edicts,  issued  on  the  subject,  that  the  offence  had  been 
committed  by  some  person  or  persons  from  the  "foreign  ships."  The  Select 
Comnaittee  in  reply  said  that  the  Company  had  no  ship  at  Lintin,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  answerable  for  foreign,  ships,  and  this  excuse  appears  to  have  been  accepted, 
and  the  case  was  not  pressed.  The  Committee  did  not  compel  the  English  ships 
concerned  to  leave  the  coast,  as,  they  were  afraid  that  such  action  would  be  regarded 
by  the  authorities  as  an  admission  that  the  English  alone  were  responsible,  for  the  man's 
death,  and  that  the  Company's  trade  would  be  placed  in  danger ;  and  the  Chinese 
officials  were  either  upable  or  unwilling  to  proceed  themselves  against  the  smugglers, 
who  remained  in  consequence,  entirely  unmolested  at  Lintin. 

In  1832,  however,  the  increase  of  smuggling,  and  the  evils  arising  from  it,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Local  Government,  and  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of 
Canton  submitted  a  memorial*  to  the  Emperor  suggesting  the  advisability  of  legalisiDg 
the  opium  trad^  and  of  abandoning, the  policy  of  prohibition.  "  We,  your  Ministers," 
they  wrote,  "  after  humble  consideration,  are  of  opinion  that,  opium  havinff  become  Lettofrom 

"i.-i  111  1-  !••  f      T      ■      ^■  -I    Captain  BlMot  to 

prevalent  in  the  country,  vagabonds  who  smoke  it  to  the  injury  of  their  lives  and  J^^^^^lJ^^^b'""' 
"  of  their  constitutions,  do  so  entirely  from  their  own  stupidity  and  refusal  to  be  ]^f/^^'J^^; 
"  aroused,  and  are  therefore  unworthy  of  reo^ard.     But  the  loss  oi:.  wealth  and  the  aence  relating  to 

p  Ti  11  -1  fx*         1*  'iiTij       China,  presented 

"  wa^te  of,,;fcreasure  are  exceeamgly  great,  and  the  evil  suffered  is  not,  indeed,  iignt.  to  Parliament  in 
"  If  at  this  J:ime  it  were  suffered  to,  be  brought  in   and  publicly  used,  with  legal  per- 
"  mission,  as  a,;  medicine,  this  would  prevent  the  foreigners  from  raiding  the  price  to 
"  an  enormous  height.     Thus  also  might  a  silent  impediment  be  placed  in  the  way  of 

"  their  avaricious  plans  and  large  profits." "In  Canton  Province  of 

"  late  years,"  they  continued,  "  the  plunderers  of  trading  boats  on  the  coasts  and 
"  rivers,  and  the  plunderers,,  of  travelling  merchants  on  land,  who  have,  under  the 
"  pretence  of  seatrching  f^or  opium,  wantonly  troubled  others,  and  involved  them  in  the 
"  prevalent  illegality,  are  more  than  can  be  told.  And  the  quantities  of  opium  dirt, 
"  which  civil  and  niilitary  officers  have  at  various  times  been  sent  to  burn  and  destroy, 
"  are  incalpulable.  "Yet,  after  all,  we  do  not  know  in  what  respect  the  illegality  has 
"  been  suppressed." 

The  Emperor,  howeyer,  was  not  prepared  to  sanction  such  a  radical  change  of 
policy,  and  the  memorialists  were  formally  censured  for  their  proposal. 

In  or  about  1832   the  opinm  ships  began  to  anchor  in  what  the  Chinese  called  the  papers  regarding 
"  inner  seas,"  and  at  Cumsingmoon  in  1833  the  smugglers  came  into  serious  collision  tweenthechinese 
with ,  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  coast.      On  the  12th  October  a  Chinese  was  .lects  eng^elV 
arrested  by  a  boat's  ,crew  of  a  Portuguese  ship  on  a  charge,  apparently  well  founded,  of  from  isTto'isss 
removing  brass  and  iron  fi'om.  the,  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,  which  was  stranded  sented^tlfparifa- 
near  the  anchorage.     Several  articles  had  been  previously  taken,  or  (as  was  said)  MOTchi84orpages 
stolen  from  the  wreck ;  and ,  the  Chinese  was  accordingly  made  over  to  the  mate  of 
thp  "  Hercules,"  and  was  by,  him   detained  until  the  commander,  Captain  Grant,  who 
was  then  at  Macao,  should  return.     The  Chinese  on  shore,  in  the  meantime,  on  the 
13th  October  seized  in  retaliation  a  lascar  of  the  "  Hercules,"  who  was  watching  the 


*  Le,  who  had  been  Gpvernor  of  Canton  throughout  the  disputes  and  discussions  of  1829-31,  was  removed 
from  his  appointment  in  1832,  for  his  failure  to  suppress  a  local  insurrection,  and  was  succeeded  by  Loo,  who 
appears  at  the  commencement  of  his  term  of  office  to  have  been  well-disposed  towards  foreigners,  and  to  have 
been  anxious  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  them.  The  memorial  referred  to  was  submitted  either  by  Le, 
or  Loo,  probably  the  latter.  Captain  Elliot,  writing  in  the  time  of  Grovernor  lang  in  1837,  says  that  the 
memorial  was  submitted  by  the  late  Governor,  i.e.,  Loo. 
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Panes  10  and  11 
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Pases  21  and  22 
of  the  above 
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Letter  datpd  16th 
November  1833  ; 
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wreck,  and  the  mate  of  the  vessel  landed  on  the  same  day  with  a  party  of  about  40 
men ;  proceeded  to  the  village  where  the  man  was  detained,  and  effected  a  forcible 
rescue.  The  Chinese,  however,  attacked  them  when  they  were  on  their  way  back  to 
the  boats,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fight  that  ensued  another  lascar  was  captured,  and 
was  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  was  subsequently  put  to  death.  One  of  the  Chinese 
also  was  badly  wounded  by  a  charge  of  small  shot,  and  other  persons  were  hurt  on 
both  sides. 

The  circumstances  were  reported  to  Captain  G-rant  at  Macao ;  and  in  accordance 
with  his  instructions  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  to  overawe  the 
Chinese,  and  rescue  the  lascar,  who  was  then  supposed  to  be  alive.  An  expedition, 
consisting  of  18  boats,  manned  by  about  250  men,  all  armed,  from  the  ships  of  five 
Nations  then  at  the  anchorage,  50  of  the  men  being  Europeans,  started  for  the  village, 
where  the  first  fight  had  occurred,  to  insist  on  the  man's  release,  and  to  use,  if  necessary, 
force  to  obtain  it.  The  instructions,  however,  which  they  had  received  from  Captain 
Grant,  who,  as  the  senior  captain  of  the  ships  consigned  to  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Cc, 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  Commodore  of  the  smuggling  fleet,  directed  them  to 
take  some  prisoners  and  seize  two  or  three  boats,  if  the  Chinese  would  not  give  the  man 
up,  but  to  be  careful  not  to  fire  so  as  to  endanger  life.  The  Chinese  were  prepared,  and 
as  soon  as  the  boats  approached  the  shore  they  opened  fire,  disregarding  a  flag  of 
truce.  The  fire  was  ill-directed,  and  no  one  was  hit ;  but  some  of  the  party  became 
exasperated,  and  fired  some  shots  in  return,  and  another  Chinese  was  wounded.  The 
captain  of  the  expedition  seeing  that  the  object  in  view  could  not  be  attained  by  a 
demonstration,  and  that  the  Chinese  were  determined  to  resist,  decided  to  withdraw; 
and  the  boats  returned  to  the  ships. 

Chinese  troops  were  sent  to  the  village,  and  Captain  Grant,  who  rejoined  the 
"  Hercules,"  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  commenced  negotiations  (in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  C.  Gutzlaff )  with  the  mandarins  in  command,  to  try  and 
obtain  the  release  of  the  lascar,  promising  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  released,  he  would 
deliver  up  "  the  thief  for  punishment."  The  lascar  appears  to  have  been  killed  before 
this ;  and  the  mandarins  professed  themselves  unable  to  afford  any  information. 

On  the  24th  October  the  Governor  took  up  the  case ;  deputed  a  magistrate  to  the 
village  to  inquire  whether  the  villagers  or  the  foreigners  were  to  blame  in  the  first 
instance,  and  directed  the  Hong  merchants  to  require  the  President  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  order  the  captain  of  the  ship  concerned  to  release  the  Chinese, 
who  was  detained,  and  to  deliver  up  the  foreigner,  who  had  fired  the  gun  and 
wounded  the  Chinese  on  shore,  and  also  to  send  the  ship  away.  The  edict  issued  was 
unusually  moderate  in  tone.  "  On  inquiry,"  said  the  Governor,  "  I  find  that  the 
"  object,  which,  from  the  first,  brought  foreigners  to  China,  was  the  pursuit  of 
-'  commerce  and  gain.  How  should  they  all  at  once  presume  to  approach  the  interior 
"  parts  of  the  country  and  take  to  firing  upon  and  wounding  the  Natives,  and 
"  carrying  off  villagers  as  prisoners,  and,  more  than  all,  how  should  they  have  the 
"  audacity  to  give  utterance  to  words  of  disrespect  and  contempt  ?  Viewing  the  tenor 
"  of  the  report,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  there  have  been  mistakes  made,  owing  to 
"  their  not  understanding  each  other's  language ;  and  I  think  that  there  must  be  other 
"  causes  than  those  reported  which  led  to  the  disturbance.  These  must  be  carefully 
"  inquired  into  and  sifted,  that  I  may  act  accordingly  and  repress  disorder.  I  have 
"  observed  foreigners  to  be  generally  respectful  and  complaisant  in  their  language, 
"  and  not  given  to  break  the  rules  of  propriety." 

Mr.  Plowden,  who  had  returned  to  China  as  President  of  the  Committee,  and 
his  colleagues  disapproved  highly  of  Captain  Grant's  proceedings,  and  directed  him  to 
at  once  release  the  Chinese  detained  as  a  prisoner,  and  to  remove  the  "  Hercules " 
from  Cumsingmoon,  threatening  him  with  forfeiture  of  the  ship's  license,  in  the  event 
of  his  resisting  their  authority.  All  other  British  ships  at  Cumsingmoon  also  were 
required  to  quit  that  anchorage. 

"  It  has  hitherto  been  our  policy,"  wrote  the  Select  Committee  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  an  account  of  the  occurrence,  "  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  profess  non- 
"  interference,  as  to  what  passes  without  the  Bogue,  with  the  quarrels  and  disturbances 
"  which  arise  between  the  crews  of  the  opium  ships  and  the  Natives ;  but  we  fear  the 
"  time  has  been  gradually  approaching,  and  has  now  arrived,  when  the  system  of 
"  non-interference  has  reared  up  a  power,  and  encouraged  a  lawless  and  piratical 
"  mode  of  procedure,  which  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon  us  to  put  down." 

In  their  reply  to  the  Governor,  however,  the  Committee  evaded  the  demand 
made  upon  them  for  the  surrender  of  the  man  who  had  fired  the  gun  and  wounded 
the  Chinese,  and  disclaimed   responsibility   for  the    proceedings   of    the    smugglers 
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outside  the  river.  '«  Your  Excellency,"  they  wrote,  "  is  doubtless  aware  that  we  are 
"  m  no  way  connected  with,  the  operations  of  the  opium  ships,  carrying  on  their  trade 
1  ^^^^^*i^  ^^^  its  vicinity,  without  molestation  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the 

officers  of  the  Canton  Government,  who  alone  are  the  proper  authorities  to  put  in 
"  force  the  laws  of  the  Chinese  Empire." 

The  Chinese  prisoner  was  released,  and  the  opium  ships  withdrew  for  the  time 
from  Cumsingmoon ;  and  although  the  Select  Committee  were  involved  in  a  protracted 
correspondence  in  regard  to  the  case,  the  trade  was  not  interrupted,  and  the  friendly 
relations  which  existed  between  them  and  the  Government  were  apparently  not 
embittered.  Mr.  Plowden  left  China  while  the  discussion  was  proceeding,  and 
was  succeeded  as  President  of  the  Select  Committee  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Davis. 

The  Governor  at  the  end  of  October  modified  his  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Pa«es  25-27  of  the 
the  man  who  had  wounded  the  Chinese,  so  far  as  to  merely  require  his  detention  "  ™^*''^"" 
at  the  factory,  pending  further  orders  ;  and  the  Chinese,  who   appeared  upon  inquiry 
to  have  been  concerned  in   the  death  of  the  lascar,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
The   wounded   Chinese  expired,    anil    on    November  the   5th   the    demand  for  the  JiXabwe^^ 
surrender  of  the  offending  foreigner  was  in  consequence  renewed.     It  was,  however,  ^'^vers. 
temperately  made  ;  and  as  a  life  had  been  lost  on  each  side,  and  the  Committee  had 
complied  promptly  with  the  orders  issued  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner  and   the 
removal  of  the  ships,  the  Governor  was  evidently  not  inclined  to  take  a  serious  view  of 
the  case.     "  In  this  case,"  he  said,  "  the  Chinese  and  foreigners  reciprocally  fought, 
"  and  each  has  lost  a  life.     The  Chinese  murderers  are  already  caught ;  the  foreign 
"  murderer  must  be  by  the  said  ship's  captain  on  an  early  day  delivered  up,  and  then 
"  will  be  seen  reverential  submission," 

On  the  12th  November  the  Governor  again  reduced  his  demand  so  far  as  to  offer  to  Pages  34  and  35 
the  Committee  a  trial  of  the  guilty  persons  by  foreign  law  at  Macao  in  the  presence  kpers!  °" 
of  a  Chinese  officer  deputed  for  the  purpose.  "  Of  the  origin  of  the  present  disturb- 
"  ance  on  both  sides,"  he  said,  "  I,  the  Governor,  have  directed  the  Anchasze 
"  (Commissioner  of  Justice)  to  depute  an  officer,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
"  officers  has  made  investigation,  and  after  repeated  examinations  he  has  decided  that 
"  the  natives  and  foreigners  were  mutual  offenders,  and  has  framed  a  case  accordingly. 
"  It  remains  only  for  the  Chief  to  deliver  up  the  offenders  to  be  tried  respecting  the 
"  real  circumstances.  The  natives  will  be  punished  according  to  the  native  laws,  and 
"  the  foreigners  shall  be  acted  with  according  to  the  foreign  laws,  before  an  officer 
"  sent  to  Macao  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  it." 

Howqua,  also,  in  accordance,  as  he  said,  with  a  desire  expressed  to  him  by  the  abJve^a^ra? 
Governor  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  affair,  proposed  to  the  Committee  that  some 
person,  guilty  or  innocent,  should  be  sent  to  Macao  to  undergo  a  form  of  trial.  This 
suggestion  they  rejected,  though  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  assist  the 
merchants  in  giving  the  Governor  "  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  business," 
if  they  could  do  so  consistently  with  their  principles.  In  their  reply  to  the 
Governor,  they  once  more  disavowed  their  responsibility  for  offences  committed 
by  persons  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  their  business 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Chinese  Empire  against  smugglers  of  all  Nations. 
"Although,"  they  wi'ote,  "  we  deeply  regret  the  death  of  the  foreign  sailor  and  the 
"  Chinese,  we  feel  that  the  representatives  of  the  East  India  Company  conducting  a 
"  legal  trade  at  Canton  can  be  in  no  way  accountable  for  such  irregularities  as  the 
"  affray  at  the  Cumsingmoon,  in  which  your  Excellency  observes  the  natives  and 
"  foreigners  were  mutual  offenders." 

Finding  that  the  President  and  members  of  the  Committee  were  firm,  the  authorities  Pages  40  and 41 
who  (in  their  own  language)  were  anxious  only  "  to  make  a  luminous  display  of  the  Papere!  °™ 
"  National  Government,"  began  to  put  pressure  on  the  Hong  merchants,  and  on  the 
3rd  December  1833  the  City  Governor  required  them  to  order  the  President  to  deliver 
up  the  "  murderous  foreigner  "   in  five  days  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  buttons  of 
rank. 

The  Committee,  sent  no  reply  to  these  orders,  and  other  edicts  by  the 
Governor  and  City  Governor,  which  followed,  were  similarly  treated.  The  Hong 
merchants  were  constrained  by  this  attitude  to  settle  the  case  in  their  own  way,  and 
the  requirements  of  Chinese  justice  were  eventually  satisfied  by  a  subterfuge  even 
more  disgraceful  than  that  adopted  on  the  occasion  of  the  homicide  in  1820.  "A 
rumour,"  wrote  the  Committee  in  their  consultations  of  the  24th  January  1834,  "has  Pas^isand® 
"  for  sometime  past  been  afloat  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  we  were  unwilling  Papersf  °™ 
"  to  believe,  and  still  more  indisposed  to  act  upon  it,  unless  corroborated  by  some 
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Address  to  the 
Governor,  dated 
24th  Jan.  1884, 
page  49  of  Ithe 
above  Papers 


Edict  by  the. 
Governor,  rlati-d 
28th  Jan.  18M, 
page  50  of  the 
above  Papers. 


Address  to  the 
Governor,  dated 
29th  Jan.  1831, 
page  51  of  the 
above  Papers. 


Edict  b.v  the 
Governor,  dated 
8th  Peb.  18S4, 
pace  62  of  the 
above  Papers. 


"  credible  testimony.  It  seems  tliat  the  mandarin  brother  of  Howqua,  the  Hong 
"  merchant,  was  sent  down  to  Macao,  with  the  view  of  devising  'some  mode  of 
"  obtaining  possession,  if  possible,  of  the  individual  who  killed  the  Chinese  in  the 
"  affray  with  the  smuggling  ships.  He  returned  to  Canton  once  without  success,  upon 
"  which  he  was  told  that,  unless  he  could  contrive  to  succeed  in  some  manner  in  his 
"  mission,  his  peacock's  feather  would  be  taken  from  him.  The  result,  we  under- 
"  stand,  of  his  second  visit  to  Macao  was  to  procure,  by  the  aid  of  a  considerable  sum 
"  of  money,  the  person  of  a  Malay,  or  other  man  of  colour,  either  from  the  town  of 
"  Macao,  or  from  a  junk  or  ship  in  the  harbour,  who  was  persuaded  to  assume  the 
"  character  of  brother  to  the  lascar  reported  as  having  been  killed  in  the  same  affray. 
"  Rushing  forward  (it  was  pretended)  to  save  his  brother,  a  musket,  which  he  had, 
"  went  off  by  accident,  and  caused  the  death  of  the  Chinese.  He  was  tutored  to  state 
"  that  his  contrition  had  induced  him  voluntarily  to  deliver  himself  up,  imploring 
"  pardon,  representing  that  an  aged  mother  in  his  own  country  stood  in  need  of  his 
"  services,  a  very  common  plea  in  China  for  granting  pardon  to  criminals. 

"  As  the  above  rumour  gained  strength,  the  President  sent  for  Howqua,  and 
"  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  making  him  confess  that  a  man  was  actually  in 
"  Canton ;  but  when  former  acts  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Local 
"  Government  in  nearly  similar  cases  were  urged  as  grounds  for  entertaining 
"  apprehensions  that  the  worst  might  happen  on  this  occasion,  Howqua  asseverated,  in 
"  the  strongest  terms,  that  no  such  intention  existed,  but  that  the  man  would  certainly 
"  be  released  after  the  forms  of  a  trial  had  been  gone  through,  and  the  case  had  been 
"  reported  to  Pekin. 

The  Committee  protested  strongly  against  this  scandalous  proceeding.  "  Under  all 
"  the  circumstances  of  the  case,"  they  wrote,  in  an  address  to  the  Governor,  "  which 
"  are  as  well  known  to  your  Excellency  as  they  are  to  ourselves,  we  feel  convinced 
"  that  your  Excellency's  far-famed  justice  and  benevolence  are  the  best  security  for 
"  the  ultimate  safety  of  this  innocent  person.  As,  however,  the  affair  in  which  this 
'*  poor  man  has  been  induced  to  involve  himself  is  by  report  connected  with  English 
"  as  well  as  many  other  foreign  ships  on  the  coast,  while  the  individual  himself  is 
"  altogether  alien  to  any  participation  in  the  alleged  affray,  we  feel  it  only  due  to 
"  ourselves  to  protest,  and  do  hereby  protest  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  any 
"  violence  or  injury  being  offered  to  him  ;  though  we  beg  again  to  avow  our  convic- 
"  tion  that  your  Excellency's  high  sense  of  justice  will  never  permit  the  commission 
"  of  an  act  of  such  atrocious  cruelty." 

The  Governor  at  first  was  virtuously  indignant.  "  The  said  foreigner-,"  he  replied, 
"  has  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  voluntarily  given  himself  up,  and  therein  shown  a 
"  trembling  regard  to  the  Royal  statutes.  Let  there  be  no  turning  and  saying  that  he 
■'  has  been  seduced  by  some  one,  that  he  may  be  injured  and  so  irregularly  create 
"  suspicions.  Moreover  the  said  Chief  and  others  have  stated  that  the  affair  at 
"  Cumsingmoon  was  not  one  which  it  concerned  them  to  arrange.  Why  do  they  now 
"  abruptly  present  this  petition  ?  " 

The  Committee,  however,  were  determined  to  show  that  they  were  no  parties  to  the 
arrangement,  and  submitted  a  second  protest.  "We  cannot  consider,"  they  wrote. 
"  the  reply  to  our  address  as  any  assurance  of  this  innocent  man's  safety,  and  as  it  is 
"  in  the  name  of  the  English  that  he  is  detained,  we  are  called  upon  by  our  office 
"  again  to  protest  against  any  injury  being  offered  to  him.  Should  he  be  allowed  to 
"  become  an  unhappy  victim  to  his  own  folly  we  hereby  declare  that  after  this  public 
"  declaration  we  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  any  consequences." 

The  Governor  in  reply  professed  himself  unable  to  understand  their  allegations,  but 
gave  the  required  assurance  as  to  the  man's  safety.  "How,"  he  said,  "  could  an 
"  innocent  man  be  persuaded  by  others  to  confess  himself  guilty  ?  Further  there  is 
"  this  expression.  '  Because  of  his  own  folly, — and  unhappily  lose  his  life.'  The  affair 
"  emanated  from  no  intention  of  the  heart,  and  assuredly  will  not  lead  to  the  forfeiture 
«  of  life." 


An  edict,  it  may  be  here  observed,  was  issued  by  the  Chinese  G-overan]ent,  iu  18.33,  in  wliich  a  severe 
iunishment  was  prescribed  for  the  purchase  and  smoking  of  opium.  "  Let,"  it  was  said,  "  the  buyers  and 
'  smokers  of  opium  be  punished  with  one  hundred  blows,  and  condemned  to  wear  the  wooden  colhir  for  two 
'  months.  Tlien  let  them  declare  the  seller's  name,  that  he  may  be  seized  and  punished  ;  and  in  default  of  his 
'  discovering  the  vendor,  let  the  smoker  be  again  punished  with  one  hundred  blows,  and  three  yeai's'  banishment 
'  as  being  an  .accomplice.  Let  mandarins  and  their  dependants,  who  buy  and  smoke  opium  be  iianished 
'  one  degree  more  se\crely  than  the  others ;  and  let  Governors  of  Provinces  be  required  to  «ive  security 
'  that  there  are  no  opium-smokers  under  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  let  ajoint  memorial  be  sent  in  representing 
'  the  conduct  of  those  oiEcers  who  have  connived  at  the  practice."  ("  China:  Its  State  and  Prospect.s  with 
'  especial  referrnco  to  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel,"  by  the  Uev.  W.  H.  Medhur.st.) 
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The. Oommittee  then  asked  that  the  man  might  be"  liberate.d„^ut  .thi^  veqnp^p]was  p^^^^^^^^^^ 
ignored,  though  the  man   was  supposed   to   have   been  subsequently  released.  '  'f  W  "JE'^i^/^" 
fate  of    the    Chinese    arrested   for   complicity   in    the    death   of    ,the  lascar   is  not 
recorded. 

The  period  for  which  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  China,  and  of  trading  J^S^'^ebate?; 
in  tek  had  been  granted  to  the  Bast  India  Company,  was  to  expire  on  the  22nd  April  If^fi'^y^^''- 
1834;  and  on  the  l'3th  June  1833,  the  House  of  Commons  considered  the  question  of  istMyisss. 
the  renewal  of  the  Charter.  An  attempt  made  by  Sir  George  Staunton  on  the  4th  Jun6, 
to  discuss  the  measures,  which  should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  China  trade,  and  to 
move  Certain  resolutions,  had  been  met  by  a  count  out ;  and  Sir  George,  with  the  object 
of  bringing  the  resolutions  oh  the  Journals  of  the  House,  moved  them  as  an  amendiheht 
to  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee.  The  resolutions,  nine  in  number,  were  perhaps 
unnecessarily  long,  but  contained  (as  might  have  been  expected  from  Sir  G.'  Staunton's 
knowledge  of  the  subject)  much  solid  matter  for  consideration.  Among  other  things 
they  affirmed  that  the  influence  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  the  sole  existing 
check  on  the  arbitrary  administration  of  the  local  Chinese  authorities  ;  and  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  termination  of  that  influence,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  the 
trade  should  in  future  be  conducted  under  the  sanction  of  a  national  Treaty  between 
the  two  countries,  as  "  any  attempt  to  appoint  national  functionaries  at  Canton  for  thfe 
"  protection  of  trade  would,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  relations  with  China,  be 
"  liable  to  compromise  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  ;  "  and  further,  that  if 
all  attempts  to  obtain  national  protection  for  the  trade  should  prove  inefifecttial,  it 
should,  in  the  last  resort,  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  control  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  be  established  upon  some  island  on  the  Chinese  coast,  where  it  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  oppression  and  molestation. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  then  moved  three  resolutions,  setting  forth  the 
principles  and  conditions  upon  which  the  Government  proposed  to  renew  the  Charter, 
and  to  entrust  to  the  Company  the  future  government  of  the  British  possessions  in  India, 
while  withdrawing  from  it  its  commercial  privileges. 

The  first  resolution  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  China  trade  ; '  and  declared  it  to  be 
"  expedient  that  all  His  Majesty's  subjects  should  be  at  liberty  to  repair  to  the  ports  of 
"  the  Empire  of  China,  and  to  trade  in  tea  and  in  all  other  productions  of  the  said 
"  Empire,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  Government  should  enact  for  the  protection  of 
"  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  this  country." 

Resolutions  2  and  3  dealt  with  the  conditions  lipon  which  the  Company's  territory 
in  India  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Crown  and  the  Government  of  India  in  future 
carried  on,  and  need  not  be  further  referred  to  in  this  narrative. 

The  subject  of  the  China  trade  was  one,  as  Mr.  Grant  said,  on  which  the  nation  had 
made  up  its  mind ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  adduced  a  number  of  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  view  taken  by  the  nation  was  correct. 

A  continuation  of  the  Company's  monopoly,  in  view  of  the  progress  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  of  the  changes  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  commercial  system 
of  the  country  during  the  preceding  20  years,  was,  he  said,  impossible ;  and  the 
gradual  diminution  in  the  profits  of  the  Company,  and  the  growth  of  the  private 
trade,  showed  that  the  privilege  granted  had  arrived  at  its  natural  termination.  The 
Indian  trade  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Company  on  account  of  the  diminished 
profits  derived  from  it;  and  in  China,  during  a  period  of  15  years,  the  profits  of  the 
Company  in  the  first  quinquennium  had  been  1,300,OOOL ;  in  the  second,  830,000Z. ; 
and  in  the  third,  565,OOOZ.  In  1813-14,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  Company  was  13,500,000 /J.,  and  of  the  private  British  merchants,  9,000,00OZ. 
In  1829-30,  the  value  of  the  Company's  exports  and  imports  had  fallen  to 
11,600,OOOZ.,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  private  traders,  including 
opium,  had  risen  to  31,000,000?.  The  existence  of  two  parties,  one  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  monopoly  and  the  other  carrying  on  business  on  the  principles  of  free  trade,,  was, 
he  thought,  certain  to  produce  em  harassment  and  inconvenience. 

The  political  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  China  constituted,  in  his  opinion, 
a  further  reason  for  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly.  The  Chinese,  he  said,  were 
intelligent,  but  they  were  also  arbitrary  and  despotic  ;  and  circumstances  might  occur 
that  would  provoke  a  collision  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  was  therefore  undesir- 
able that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  them  should  be  confined  to  one 
body  of  men.  The  servants  of  the  Company  in  China  were  in  an  ambigubus 
and  occasionally  in  a  very  iijVidious  position,     "They  had  nominally  no  power,  but 
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"  still  they  -were  at  times  obliged  to  interfere  with  all  the  weight  of  their  national 
"  character,  and  at  other  times  to  profess  their  utter  inability  to  control  individuals 
"  belonging  to  the  community  they  were  thought  to  represent."  The  wars  in  which  the 
Company  had  been  compelled  to  engage  in  Xepal  and  Burma,  were  instanced  as  events 
well  calculated,  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese ;  and  if,  as  he  said,  instead  of  an 
intercourse  with  the  Company,  which  they  must  regard  more  in  the  light  of  the 
sovereign  of  a  powerful  dominion  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  than  as  a  body  of 
merchants,  the  Chinese  had  to  deal  with  a  public  functionary  directly  representing  this 
country,  and  having  the  management  of  its  interests  at  Canton,  there  would  be  less 
chance  of  any  such  jealousy  arising. 

The  address  of  the  Hong  merchants  to  the  Grovernor  of  Canton  in  1831,  on  the 
subject  of  the  termination  of  the  Company's  monopoly,  and  the  Governor's  reply  were 
relied  on  as  showing  that  the  Chinese  authorities  were  fully  prepared  for  a  change ; 
and  the  civility,  with  which  the  members  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  expedition  had  been 
received  at  different  places  on  the  Chinese  coast  in  1832,  was  referred  to  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the  people  of  China  appeared  to  be  anxious,  not  only  for 
continuance  but  for  an  extension  of  commercial  intercourse,  although  such  extension 
was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  Bmpn-e.  The  House,  moreover,  was  invited  to 
recollect  that  though  the  laws  of  China  prohibited  the  introduction  of  opium,  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  exclude  it;  and  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor  upon  the  subject 
were  compared  to  the  denunciations  of  tobacco  by  James  T.  The  proposal  also  made 
by  the  Grovernor  of  Canton  in  1832  for  the  legalisation  of  the  trade,  was  cited  in 
justification  of  the  belief  that  a  more  constant  intercourse  might  tend  to  remove 
many  of  the  restrictions  then  existing  to  commercial  dealings  with  foreigners;  and 
the  abolition  even  of  the  Hong  monopoly  was  suggested  as  a  possible  consequence  of 
free  trade  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

A  Commission  at  Canton,  representing  the  British  Government,  and  armed  with 
full  powers  to  control  and  protect  the  interests  of  British  subjects  might,  he 
thought,  be  able  by  prudent  measures  "  to  conciliate  the  Chinese  authorities  and 
"  perhaps  to  remove  that  barrier  which  at  present  stood  in  the  way  of  our  general 
"  commercial  intercourse  with  that  country."  He  deprecated  direct  negotiation  with 
Pekin,  in  regard  to  the  change  of  system,  as  being  likely  to  arouse  Chinese  suspicions ; 
and  described  the  result  of  the  former  Embassies  to  Pekin  as  "  far  from  encouraging." 
The  dismissal  with  disgrace  from  the  Emperor's  presence  of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy 
had  not,  as  he  said,  been  productive  of  any  particular  advantage  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  he  failed  to  see  in  what  respect  the  Embassies  had  produced  a  respect  for  the 
national  character  among  the  Chinese.  He  differed,  therefore,  from  Sir  George 
Staunton  in  thinking  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  added  that  the  question  of  sending  another  Embassy  to 
China  had  been  considered  on  the  occasion  of  the  interruption  of  trade  at  Canton 
about  two  years  before,  and  His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  measure  was  open  "  to  considerable  objections." 

Mr.  Grant's  arguments  probably  represented  fairly  enough  the  views  that  were  in 
favour  both  with  the  Ministry  and  the  public  ;  and  the  Company's  exclusive  privilege 
had  no  defenders.  Mr.  Wynn,  ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  admitted  that 
the  time  had  come  for  throwing  open  the  China  trade  to  private  enterprise;  and  Mz*. 
Buckingham,  who  was  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  Company's  government  in 
India,  and  who  strongly  denounced  the  opium  trade  and  the  attitude  of  the  Company 
in  regard  to  opium,  said  that  he  believed  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  would  effect 
more  good  than  any  change  in  the  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  century.  Even  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  who  had  lately  arrived  in 
England  from  Canton,  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  admitted  that  a  change  of  system 
was  necessary ;  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted  without  a  division. 

Act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  98,  which  was  enacted,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
accepted  in  these  resolutions  to  regulate  in  the  future  the  trade  to  India  and  China 
declared  it  to  be  expedient  that  the  trade  with  China,  and  the  trade  in  tea,  should  be  open 
to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  provided  for  the  supervision  of  the  China  trade,  and 
for  the  control  and  government  of  British  subjects  in  that  country,  by  Superintendents 
appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  connexion  of  the  Bast  India  Company  with  China 
and  the  China  trade  was  brought  to  an  end  on  the  22nd  April  1834. 
Speech  of  the  The  Dukc  of  Wellington  had  the  foresight  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  so  sudden  and 

iln  fn'theHoSfe  radical  a  change  of  policy  ;  and  when  the  Act  was  under  consideration,  he  propo  sed,as 
otLordsonte     g^jj  amendment,  that  the  Company  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  trade  after  the 
withdrawal  of  their  exclusive  privilege,  and  that  the  management  of  affairs  at  Canton 
should  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  their  representatives.     The  amendment,  however 
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was  not  adopted.     The  political  friction,   which  had  existed  at  Canton    in  1829-32,  g^^S.^^ii^ 
served  doubtless  to  discredit  the  Company's  administration  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  making  mentaJy  Debates 
any  alteration  in  the  relations  of  the  country   with  a   people  so   exclusive,  and  so  vorLiv. 
conservative  as  the  Chinese,  was  imperfectly  appreciated. 


Chapter  II. 

William    John,    Lord    Napier,    a    captain    in    the    Royal    Navy,    Mr.    Plowden,  JlfrdpiCrston 
President  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  East  India  Company's  supra-cargoes,  and  aa.m^sfh'^'''^ 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee,  were  a]3pointed  llg^foike 
by  Eoyal  Commission,  on  the  10th  December  1833,  to  be  the  first  Superintendents  of  Sting°tocwna, 
the  trade  of  British  subjects  with  China  ;  and  orders  were  at  the  same  time  issued  by  KuaShi 
the  King  in  Council,   defining  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  Superintendents,  and  i**"- 
creating  a  Court  of  justice,  with  Criminal  and  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  for  the  trial  Kin^7„''councu 
of  offences  committed  by  British  subjects  within  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  ^^^c'^ism- 
China,  and  on  the  high  seas  within  100  miles  of  the  coast.  in  additional 

^  o  papers  {12  pages) 

By  these  orders  ail  the  powers  and  authorities  over  and  in  respect  of  the  trade  of  preSed'S""^' 
British  subjects  at  Canton,  which  were  possessed  by  the  supra-cargoes  of  the  East  isw.'™™"" 
India  Company  on  the  21st  April  1834i,  were  vested  in  the  Superintendents ;  all  regula- 
tions touching  the  said  trade,  which  existed  on  'that  date,  save  in  so  far  as  they  were 
repealed  or  abrogated  by  the  Act  to  regulate  the  trade  to  China  and  India,  or  by  any 
orders  issued  by  the  King  in  piirsuance  thereof,  or  were  inconsistent  with  the  Act  or 
with  any  such  orders,  were  continued  in  force  until  the  issue  by  His  Majesty  of  further 
or  other  orders ;  and  all  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  imprisonments,  that  might  have  been 
incurred,  or  enforced,  for  the  breach  of  regulations  existing  on  that  date,  were 
to  be  incurred  for  the  breach  of  the  same  regulations,  so  far  as  they  were  continued, 
and  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  ways  and  means  that  were  formerly  lawfully 
possible,  or  by  the  decision  and  sentence  of  the  Court  of  justice  established  at  Canton. 

The  Court  was  to  be  held  at  Canton,  or  on  board  of  any  British  ship  in  the  harbour 
of  Canton,  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  for  the  time  being;  the  practice  and  pro- 
ceedings were  to  be  made  conformable  as  far  as  possible  with  those  of  the  Courts  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery  in  England;  and  every  trial  of  any  issue  or  fact, 
or  of  mixed  fact  and  law,  was  to  be  held  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  and  a  jury  of  12 
men.  Provision  also  was  made  for  the  preparation,  promulgation,  and  revision  of  the 
rules  of  practice  and  proceeding  observed,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  record. 

His  Majesty's  instructions  to  the  Superintendents  required  them,  in  execution  of  J^fsS^eS'" 
their  Commission,  to  take  up  their  residence  and  discharge  their  duties  at  the  port  of  ^rad^under  tiie 
Canton,   or  at  any  other  place  within  the  river  or  port  of  Canton,  or  at  any  place  ^l^i^^t^^ 
which  might  be  thereafter  appointed,  but  not  elsewhere.  ^i'^fl^ifthe 

One    of   the   Superintendents   was  specially  charged  with   the   duty    of   collecting  correspondence. 
information  regarding  the  trade  between  British   subjects,  or   the  subjects  of   any 
foreign  Power,  and  the  Chinese,  and  also  regarding  the  production  of  tea  and  other 
articles  of  export  from  China;  and   was   directed  to  transmit  all  information  thus 
collected  in  the  form  of  tables  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

All  the  Superintendents  were  required  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  British  subjects 
resident  in,  or  resorting  to,  the  Empire  of  China  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  to  atford 
them  advice,  information,  and  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  their  business;  "to  protect 
"  them  in  the  peaceful  prosecution  of  all  lawful  enterprises,"  in  which  they  might 
be  engaged ;  to  adjust,  as  far  as  possible,  by  their  influence  and  authority, 
disputes  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  China,  or  the  subjects  of  any  foreign 
Power  and  disputes  between  British  subjects  one  with  another;  and  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  officers  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  order  to  protect  British 
subjects  "  from  all  unlawful  exactions  or  hindrances  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
"  commercial  undertakings." 

Any  complaint  or  remonstrance  to  the  officers  of  the  Chinese  Government,  that  fnJjjJft.Jfo"//'''* 
might  be  found  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  such  mediation,  was  to  be  preferred  with 
all  possible  moderation ;  and  the  Superintendents  were  directed  to  cautiously  abstain 
from  all  unnecessary  use  of  menacing  language,  or  from  appeals  for  protection  to  the 
military  or  naval  forces,  except  in  cases  of  the  most  evident  necessity  ;  to  avoid  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  "  all  such  conduct,  language,  and  demeanour,  as  might 
"  needlessly  excite  jealousy  or  distrust  amongst  the  mhabitants  of  China  or  the  officers 
"  of  the  Chinese  Government,  or  as  might  unnecessarily  irritate  the  feelings,  or  revolt 
"  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  people  or  Government  "  ;  and  to  "  study 
"  by  all  practicable  methods  to  maintain  a  good  and  friendly  understanding  both  with 
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KOYAL   COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM  : 


Article  19  ot  the 
Instructions. 


Letter  from 
Lord  Palmerston 
to  Lord  Napier 
dated  25th 
Jan.  1831 ; 
pages  4  and  5  of 
the  corre- 
spondence. 


Extract  from  a 
ali-UiT  from 

Lord  J'iilmerston 
to  Lord  Napior 
dated  2.jlh 
Jan.  l.sii-t ; 
page  i;  of  the 
correspoiidonoe. 


"■  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  China,"  with  whom  they 
might  be  brought  into  communication. 

They  were  required  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  and  impress,  as  occasion  might 
offer,  upon  British  subjects  the  duty  of  conforming  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  as  long  as  those  laws  were  administered  with  justice  and  good  faith 
towards  them,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  administered  towards  the 
subjects  of  China,  or  the  subjects  of  other  nations  resident  in,  or  resorting  to,  that 
country. 

Neither  the  Superintendents,  nor  their  Secretary,  nor  any  subordinate  officer  employed 
by  them,  were  to  engage  in  trade,  or  act  as  agents  for  any  trader,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  appointment. 

The  manner  in  which  appointments  to  the  offices  of  Second  and  Third  Superin- 
tendents were  to  be  provisionally  made,  in  the  event  o£  Mr.  Plowden  or  Mr.  Davis 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  act,  and  the  manner  in  which  any  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  office  of  Chief,  or  of  Second,  or  Third  Superintendent,  was  to  be  provisionally 
supplied  until  such  time  as  His  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  ascertained,  were  also 
prescribed. 

Further  important  instructions  were  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Napier  from  Lord 
Palmerston. 

1.  Lord  Napier  was  directed  to  announce  his  arrival  at  Canton  by  letter  to  the 
Viceroy  (Governor). 

2.  He  was  informed  that,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  protecting  and  fostering  the 
trade  of  British  subjects  with  the  port  of  Canton,  it  should  be  one  of  his  principal 
objects  to  ascertain  whether  that  trade  could  not  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
Chinese  dominions,  and  that  for  this  end  he  should  omit  no  opportunity  of  encouraging 
any  disposition,  he  might  discover,  in  the  Chinese  authorities,  to  enter  into  commercial 
relations. 

3.  He  was  to  try  and  discover  the  best  means  of  establishing  direct  communication 
with  the  Court  at  Pekin,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  commercial  relations, 
bearing  constantly  in  mind  the  necessity  for  caution  and  circumspection  lest  "  he 
"  should  awaken  the  fears,  or  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  Government;  and 
"  thus  put  to  hazard  even  the  existing  opportunities  for  intercourse  by  a  precipitate 
"  attempt  to  extend  them."  He  was  not,  however,  to  enter  into  any  new  relations  or 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  without  instructions  from  his  own  Govern- 
ment, except  under  very  urgent  and  unforeseen  circumstances  ;  and  if  any  opportunity 
for  such  negotiations  should  apparently  occur,  he  was  cautioned  to  take  no  measures, 
previously  to  the  receipt  of  instructions,  but  such  as  might  bo  calculated  "  to  convince 
"  the  Chiiiese  authorities  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  King  to  cultivate  the  most 
"  friendly  relations  with  the  Emperor  of  China."  He  was  informed  also  that  Lord 
Palmerston  did  not  "  foresee  any  case  in  which  it  could  be  advisable 
"  leave  Canton  to  visit  Pekin  without  having  previously  obtained  the 
"  ETis  Majesty's  Government.'' 

4.  He  was  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  possibility 
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1  intercourse  with  Japan,  and  any  other  of  the  neighbouring 


of  eslul)lishing  commorci 
countries. 

5.  He  was  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  making  a  survey  of  the  Chinese  coast  and 
the  probable  cost  of  such  an  undertaking ;  and  to  inquire  whether  there  were  any 
"  places  at  which  ships  might  find  requisite  protection  in  the  event  of  hostilities  in 
"  the  China  seas."  He  was  not,  however,  to  commence  any  survey  of  the  coast 
without  authority  from  England. 

G.  The  Superintendents  were  to  Ije  particularly  cautious  in  regard  to  ships  attempting 
"  to  explore  the  coast  of  China  for  purposes  of  traffic."  "  It  is  not  desirable,"  wrote 
Lord  Palmerston,  "  that  you  should  encourage  such  adventures ;  but  you  must  never 
"  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  you  have  no  authority  to  interfere  with,  or  prevent  them." 

7.  The  Bocca  Tigris  was  declared  to  be  the  limit  of  the  port  of  Canton,  and  Lord 
Napier  was  directed  to  apprise  the  commanders  of  British  ships  of  war  that  the 
Chinese  regulations,  which  did  not  permit  ships  of  war  to  pass  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
should  be  observed,  and  that  no  ship  of  war  should  pass  that  point,  "  unless  an 
"  extraordinary  occasion  should  require  it  to  do  so." 

8.  No  proceedings  were  to  be  commenced  under  the  Order  in  Council  creating  a 
Court  of  justice,  until  the  subject  had  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  considered. 

Lord  Napi<!r  was  informed  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  that  the  office  or  offices  of  Second  and  Third  Superintendent 
should  be  offered  to  other  gentlemen  of  the  Bast  India  Company's  factory,  in  the  event 
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of'Mr.  Plowden  or  Mr.  Davis  being  unwilling Uo  serve  on  the  Oominission,  in  order 
that  ho  might  have  the  assistance  of  officers,  with  experience  in  China ;  and  the  office 
of  Secretary  also  was  to  be  similarly  offered  to  one  of  the  Company's  servants. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  indicate  many  points  upon  which  the  instructions  issued 
to  the  Superintendents  were  "incomplete,  or  illsuited  to  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion. 'The  order  requiring  them  to  take  up  their  residence  and  discharge  their  duties 
at  Canton,  though  framed  evidently  in  supposed  accordance  with  the  reply  of  tlie 
Governor  to  the  representation  made  in  1831  by  the  Hong  merchants  regarding  the 
approaching  termination  of  the  Company's  monopoly,  was  in  particular  unfortunate,  as 
the  sanction  of  the  Chinese  Govei^nment  to  the  permanent  residence  of  foreignei-s  at 
that  city  had  not  been  given.  The  spirit  of  the  instructions,  however,  was  eminently 
conciliatory  ;  and  if  the  difficulties  of  cultivating  a  good  and  friendly  understanding 
with  Chinese  officers  and  with  the  people  of  China,  under  the  circumstances  then 
existing,  were  imperfectly  appreciated,  it  is  clear  that  the  Ministry  were  determined 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  Was  in  their  power,  any  cause  of  offence  to  the  Chinese  Government. 

No  communication  was  made  to  the  Chinese  Govermhent  regarding  the  change  ir^ 
the  commercial  system  of  the  country  and  the  appointment  of  Government  officers  as 
Superintendents  of  British  trade,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  a  mistake.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  Mr.  Grant's  speech  in  1833  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  no 
opposition  to  the  change  of  system  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  was  anticipated,  and 
previous  negotiation  was  evidently  regarded  as  undesirable  or  unnecessary. 

In  April  1834,  the  Hong  merchants  applied  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  then  President  Letter  from 
of  the  Select  Committee,  for  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government,  Lo'id  pIime°ston 
but  Mr.  Davis  himself  was  imperfectly  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  measures  in  contem-  August  issi; 
plation,  and  accordingly  evaded  a  reply ;  and  Lord  Napier's  arrival  in  China  was,  offhlcomi. 
therefore,  the  first  official  intimation  which  the  Chinese  Government  received  of  the  ^p™''®'"'^- 
altered  conditions  of  British  trade. 

Lord  Napier  reached  Macao  in  the  "Andromache"  on  the  15th  July  1834,  and  Letter  from  Lord 
there  met  the  Company's  supra-cargoea.     Mr.  Plowden  had  left  China,  but  Mr.  I3avis  PaEston'"^ 
accepted  the  office  of  Second  Superintendent,  and  Sir  G.  B.   Robinson,  another  Com-  ilsl;  pages"?-^ 
pany's  servant,  Was  made  Third  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Astell  was  appointed  Secretary,  spbndenoe!' 
An   Order  in  Council  had  been  issued  in  December  1883,  imposing  duties  on  the 
tonnage  and- goods  of  British  ships  trading  to  the  port  of  Canton  for  the  support  of 
the  establishment  of  Superintendents;  and  Captain  Elliott,  R.N.,  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  Master   Attendant.       The  cost  of  the   Commission,  when  fully  constituted 
with  a  Secretary,  Surgeon,  *Ohinese  Secretary,  &c.,  was  18,O0OZ.  per  annum. 

The  Superintendents  left  Macao  in  the  "  Andromache  "  on  the  23rd  July,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  anchorage  at  Chuenpee  below  the  Bocca  Tigris.  There,  on  the  24th  July, 
they  left  the  "  Andromache,"  and  went  on  to  Canton  in  the  East  India  Company's 
cutter,  arriving  at  2  a.m.  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  July. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  of  Canton,  on  -receiving  a  report  of  the  arrival  at  Edict  ot  the 
Macao  of  a, .ship  of  war  with  a  "barbarian  Eye,"  (officer),  who  stated  that  he  had  been  HoTigmerohanta 
sent  to  assume  superintendence  of  the  British  merchant  vessels,  despatched  the  Hong  aiStoffroS'  ^"' 
merchants  to  ascertain  his  .object  in  coming  to  the  Canton  Province,  and  to  inquire  Lord pSIiston 
what  new,regulations  siaouldbe  established  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  IuIususm; 
Company's  monopoly ;   and    o^-dered   them   to   authoritatively    inform    him   that   in  Thf  co"  f 
accordance!,,  with  the  established  laws  of  the  Empire,  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  ^p™'^™''''' 
fTaepans  (trading  chiefs)  and  other  bayharian  merchants,  could  be  permitted  to  visit 
Canton  without  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  must  therpfore  either  reside  at 
Macao,  or  apply,  through  the  merchants,  for  permission  to  proceed  to  Canton.  _  The 
Governor,    as    appears   from   the    orders   which  he   issued  to    the  Hong  merchants, 
thoroughly  understood  the  situation;  and  his  aiixiety  to   obtain 'orders  from  Pekin 
before  permitting  the  Superintendents  to  establish  theniselves  at  ^Canton,  was,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  unnatural.-    "The  said,  Hong  merqhants,"  he  w:fote,'* 'before  reported 
"that  this  year  the  Eriglish  Company  is   diss'Olved.     The  bai-barian   Eye,  who  has 
"  cibw  come,  is  of  course,  for  the  superintendence  and  examination  of  the  business. 
"  But  the  barbarian  Bye  is  not  comparable  with  the  Tae,pans.     If  he  wish  to  come  to 
"' Canton,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make_, first  a  clear  report,  requesting  the  Imperial 
"  w:ill  on  the  subject;." 


*  The  Eev.  Pr.  Morrison' was  appointed   as   Chinesp   Secretary,  but   he   died  ..almost  immediately  after  his 
appoiptment.     His  son,  Mr.  Morrison,  e('entually  succeeded  him. 

'  '•  t  Tsiepan  (trading  chief)  was  apparently 'the -word  used  ifa  th'e'Governor's  edict  to  the  Hong  merchants  dated 
16th.  January  1831,  regsidiug  the  anticipated  dissolution  (so  called)  oi'  the  Bast  India  .Company.  F/c^e  .edict 
of  Governor  Loo  to  the  HoDg^mercb^jats  dated  iJth  Septepaber  1834.  ^  Pages  37-39  of  the  qorrespondence, 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  OPIUM: 


Letter  from  Lord 
Napier  to  Lord 
Palmerston, 
dated  9th  August 
1831;  pages  7-10 
of  the  corre- 
spondence ;  and 
letter  from  Mr. 
Davis  to  Lord 
Palmerston 
dated  7th  AuRust 
1834  ;  paf^es  25 
and  26  of  the 
correspondence. 


Enclosure  in  the 
above  letter 
from  Lord 
Napier  to  Lord 
Palmerston 
dated  9th  August 
1834 ;  pa«es  10 
and  11  of  the 
corrsspondence. 


Letter  from  Lord 
Napier  to  Lord 
Palmerston 
dated  9th  August 
1834, ;  pages  7-10 
of  the  corre- 
spondence. 


Edict  of  the 
Governor  to  the 
Hong  merchants 
dated  27th  July 
1831;  Enclosure 
3  in  the  letter 
from  Lord 
Napier  to  Lord 
Palmerston 
dated  Uth 
August  18154 ; 
paces  18  and  19 
of  the  corre- 
spondence. 


The  two  senior  mercliauts  proceeded  to  Macao,  but  did  not  arrive  there  until  the  day 
after  the  depai-ture  of  the  Superintendents  for  Chuenpee  in  the  "  Andromache."  They 
then  hurried  back  to  Canton,  and  made  an  attempt,  on  the  26th  July,  to  communicate 
the  Governor's  orders  to  Lord  JSapier.  His  Lordship,  however,  considered  that  his 
instructions  required  him  to  communicate  direct  with  the  officers  of  Government,  and 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  ofiicers  holding  the  King's 
Commission  to  make  the  Hong  merchants  the  medium  of  correspondence.  Mr.  Davis, 
the  Second  Superintendent,  fully  concurred  as  to  the  advisability  of  insisting  upon 
direct  communication  with  the  officers  of  Government.  The  Company's  supra-cargoes, 
as  managers  of  a  large  trading  business,  had,  as  he  said,  considerable  influence  over 
the  merchants,  but  the  Superintendents  would  have  no  such  influence,  and  would  be 
helpless  if  they  were  placed  under  the  merchants'  control. 

Lord  Napier  therefore  dismissed  the  merchants,  with  an  intimation  that  he  would 
"  communicate  immediately  with  the  Viceroy  in  the  manner  befitting  His  Majesty's 
"  Commission,"  and  proceeded  to  report  his  arrival  at  Canton  to  the  Governor  by 
letter,  as  required  by  Lord  Palmerston's  instructions. 

The  letter,  which  was  under  preparation  when  the  Hong  merchants  appeared, 
was  courteously  worded,  but  was  couched  in  terms  that  implied  equality.  It 
announced,  that  he  had  arrived  at  Canton  under  a  Royal  Commission,  appointing  him 
to  be  Chief  Superintendent  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  British  trade 
to  China,  and  associating  with  him  as  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Davis  and  Sir  G.  B,obinson, 
Bart.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company's  service  ;  stated  that  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  to  China,  which  was  possessed  by  the  Bast  India  Company,  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  trade  of  the  Company  had  ceased,  and  that  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  England  had  invested  him  with  "  powers,  political  and  judicial,  to  "  be 
"  exercised  according  to  circumstances  ;  "  and  requested  that  the  Governor  would 
grant  to  him  and  his  colleagues  the  honour  of  a  personal  interview  at  which  he  would 
explain  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place. 

The  letter  was  made  over  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  who  was  instructed 
to  proceed  with  a  deputation  to  the  city  gate,  and  there  deliver  it  to  a  mandarin, 
and  to  avoid  any  communication  through  the  medium  of  the  Hong  merchants. 

Mr.  Astell  attempted  to  carry  out  these  instructions ;  took  the  letter  to  the  city 
gate,  and  there  presented  it  to  several  mandarins,  but  they  all  refused  to  receive,  or 
deliver  it.  After  some  time  the  Chinese  linguists  and  Hong  merchants  ari^ived  and 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  letter  to  the  Governor,  but  Mr.  Astell  would  not 
depart  from  his  instructions.  Objections  were  raised  by  some  of  the  mandarins  to 
the  superscription  of  the  communication  as  a  letter ;  and  the  Hong  merchants  were 
said  to  be  the  proper  channel  for  the  transmission  of  correspondence  on  matters 
concerning  trade.  Eventually  Mr.  Astell,  after  waiting  three  hours  and  making 
repeated  attempts  to  induce  one  of  the  mandarins  to  take  the  letter,  was  compelled  to 
return  to  the  factory  without  having  accomplished  his  object. 

On  the  27th  July,  the  Governor  issued  orders  in  regard  to  Lord  Napier's  arrival  at 
Canton,  without  permission,  and  the  attempt  which  he  had  ]nade  to  communicate  with 
him  direct  without  the  intervention  of  the  merchants. 

"  On  this  occasion,"  he  wrote,  "  the  barbarian  Eye,  Lord  Napier,  has  come  to  Canton 
"  without  having  at  all  resided  at  Macao  to  wait  for  orders.  Nor  has  he  requested  or 
"  received  a  permit  from  the  Superintendent  of  Customs,  but  has  hastily  come  up  to 
"  Canton,  a  great  infringement  of  the  established  laws.  The  Custom  house  writers 
"  and  others,  who  presumed  to  admit  him  to  enter,  are  sent  with  a  communication 
"  requiring  their  trial ;  but  in  tender  consideration  for  the  said  barbarian  Eye  being 
"  a  new  comer  and  unacquainted  with  statutes  and  laws  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  I  will 
"  not  strictly  investigate. 

"  But  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  said  barbarian  Eye  should  long  remain  at  Canton 
*'  provincial  city ;  it  must  be  required  that  when  the  commercial  business,  regarding 
"  which  he  has  to  inquire  and  hold  jurisdiction,  is  finished,  he  immediately  return  to 
"  Macao.  And  hereafter,  without  having  requested  and  obtained  a  permit,  he  cannot 
"  be  permitted  to  come  to  Canton. 

"  As  to  the  object  of  the  said  barbarian  Bye's  coming  to  Canton,  it  is  for  commercial 
"  business.  The  Celestial  Empire  appoints  ofiicers — civil  ones  to  rule  the  people, 
"  military  ones  to  intimidate  the  wicked.  The  petty  affairs  of  commerce  are  to  be 
"  directed  by  the  merchants  themselves.  The  officers  have  nothing  to  hear  on  the  subject. 
"  In  the  trade  of  the  said  barbarians,  if  there  are  any  changes  to  be  made  in  reffu- 
"  lations,  &c.,  in  all  cases  the  said  merchants  are  to  consult  together,  and  make  a  joint 
"  statement  to  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  and  to  my  office.  Whether  the  proposals 
"  shall  be  allowed,  or  disallowed,  must  be  learned  by  waiting  for  a  reply  publicly. 
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"  If  any  affair  is  to  be  newly  commenced,  it  is  requisite  to  wait  till  a  respectful 
"  memorial  be  made,  clearly  reporting  to  the  Great  Emperor,  and  his  mandate  received. 
"  Then  it  may  be  commenced,  and  orders  may  be  issued  requiring  obedience. 

"  The  great  Ministers  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  not  permitted  to  have  private 
"  intercourse  by  letter  with  outside  barbarians.  If  the  said  barbarian  Eye  throws  in 
"  private  letters,  I,  the  Governor,  ivill  not  at  all  receive  or  look  at  them." 

"  Even  Englarid,"  he  said,  "  has  its  laws,  how  much  more  the  Celestial  Empire." 

The  Hong  merchants  on  the  same  day  waited  on  Lord  Napier,  and  suggested  that 
the  superscription  of  his  letter  should  be  altered,  and  that  the  word  petition  should  be 
substituted  for  letter.  To  this  Lord  Napier  refused  to  agree ;  and  on  the  28th, 
Howqua,  the  senior  Hong  merchant,  again  appeared,  and  informed  him  that  the  letter 
would  not  be  received  unless  it  was  superscribed  as  a  petition. 

His  Lordship,  however,  Was  firm  in  his  refusal  to  alter  the  superscription,  and 
Howqua  was  dismissed.  Lord  Napier  supposed  that  Howqua  intentionally  insulted 
him  on  this  occasion,  by  using  a  Chinese  character  for  his  name,  which  had  an 
unpleasant  signification ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  mistaken  upon  this  point. 

The  usual  measures  were  then  adopted  by  the  authorities  for  making  things 
disagreeable.  The  East  India  Company's  compradores  were  intimidated  and  compelled 
to  desert ;  boatmen  employed  by  Europeans  on  the  river  were  withdrawn ;  and  the 
boxes  containing  Lord  Napier's  personal  effects  were  broken  open  at  the  Custom  House, 
though  the  keys  were  available ;  this  latter  proceeding  being,  as  Lord  Napier  said,  a 
circumstance  up  to  that  time  unprecedented. 

On  the  30th  July,  the  Governor  issued  a  third  edict,  directing  the  Hong  merchants 
again  to  inquire  for  what  purpose  the  barbarian  Bye  had  come  to  Canton,  and  why  he 
had  presumed  to  do  so  without  a  permit,  and  to  command  him  at  once  to  leave  the 
port  and  proceed  to  Macao,  and  reside  there  until  the  Emperor's  will  should  be  ascer- 
tained. The  affair,  as  he  said,  concerned  the  "  national  dignity."  The  English  traders 
up  to  that  time  had  merely  been  allowed  to  appoint  Taepans  (trading  chiefs),  who 
visited  Canton  under  permits,  and  an  Bye  (or  officer)  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
merchants.  The  merchants  also  were  threatened  with  judicial  proceedings  if  they 
were  remiss  in  the  execution  of  the  orders. 

Another  edict  followed  on  the  31st  July ;  reproducing  a  communication  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Customs  on  the  subject  of  a  report,  made  by  the  Custom  House 
officials,  to  the  effect  that  a  barbarian  ship's  boat  had  arrived  at  Canton,  seven 
days  before,  shortly  after  midnight,  with  four  English  devils,  who  had  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  factories,  and  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  permit  or  pass 
authorising  their  entry  into  Canton.  The  orders  issued  on  the  30th  were  accordingly 
reiterated ;  and  the  Hong  merchants  were  again  informed  that  they  must  not  allow 
the  barbarian  Bye  to  linger  about  at  Canton,  and  that  they  alone  would  be  held 
responsible,  if  there  was  any  opposition  to  the  orders. 

The  two  senior  merchants  waited  on  the  Superintendents  on  the  31st  July, 
and  attempted  to  enjoin  the  Governor's  orders,  but  Lord  Napier  refused  to  hold 
any  communication  with  them.  Howqua  then  inquired  what  was  the  nature  of 
his  instructions,  and  his  Lordship  informed  him  that  the  Governor  might  ascertain 
this  by  a  perusal  of  his  letter. 

On  the  3rd  August,  the  Captain  of  the  "Andromache,"  which  vras  still  at  Chuenpee 
below  the  Bocca  Tigris,  informed  Lord  Napier,  that  the  Chinese  Admiral  had 
threatened  to  fire  into  the  ship's  cutter,  if  she  attempted  to  pass  up  and  down  the 
river,  and  that  he  had  assured  him  that  such  an  insult  would  be  resented.  The 
"  Andromache "  was  accordingly  despatched  for  a  week's  cruise,  but  was  ordered  to 
anchor  again,  on  her  return,  at  Chuenpee. 

On  the  8th  August,  the  merchants  made  another  attempt  to  induce  Lord  Napier  to 
leave  Canton  and  return  to  Macao  ;  which,  as  they  urged,  was  a  more  agreeable 
residence  during  the  hot  weather,  but  Ijord  Napier  refused  to  move. 

Binding  that  Lord  Napier  was  resolute,  the  Hong  merchants  then  attempted  to  open 
communication  with  the  British  merchants ;  and  on  the  10th  August,  it  was  brought 
to  Lord  Napier's  notice,  that  they  had  asked  the  British  merchants  to  meet  them  on 
the  following  day  at  the  Consoo  House,  or  place  of  meeting  of  the  Hong,  at  1  p.m. 
His  Lordship  therefore  convened  a  meeting  of  the  British  merchants  at  10.30  a.m.  on 
that  day,  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  their  compliance  with  the  invitation ;  and  he  and 
Mr.  Davis  had  apparently  no  dithculty  in  dissuading  their  countrymen  from,  attending 
at  the  Consoo  House. 

The  merchants  then  forwarded  the  four  edicts,  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Governor,  dated  21st,  27th,  30th,  and  31st  July,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  two  leading 
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Letter  from  Lord 
jMapiertoLorcl 
Palmers  ton, 
dated  9fcii  August 
18S4 ;  pages  7-]  0 
of  the  corre- 
spondence 


Enclosure  4  in 
the  letter  from 
Lord  Napier  to 
Lord  Palmerston 
dated  14th 
August  1834 ; 
pages  19  and  20 
of  the  corre- 
spondence. 


Enclosure  5  in 
the  al30ve  letter  ; 
pages  20  and  21 
of  the  corre- 
spondence. 


Letter  from  Lord 
Napier  to  Lord 
I'almerston 
dated  14th 
August  1834; 
pages  11-16  of 
the  corre- 
spondence. 


Letter  from  Lord 
Napier  to  Lord 
Palmerston 
dated  9th  August 
1834 ;  pages  7-10 
of  the  corre- 
spondence. 
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August  1834  and 
Enclosure  1 ; 
pages  11-16  of 
the  corre- 
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Postscript  dated 
17th  August  to 
thi}  letter  from 
Lord  Napier  to 
Lord  Palmerston 
dated  lltli 
August  1834, ; 
pages  15-10;  and 
Enclosure  3  in  a 
letter  from  Lord 
Napier  to  Lord 
Paimerstou 
dated  31st 
August  1834 -, 
pages  23-25  of 
trie  corre- 
spondence. 


Letter  from  Lord 
Napier  to  Lord 
Palmerston 
dated  21st 
August  1834 ; 
page  22  of  the 
correspondence. 


Letter  from  Lord 
Napier  to  Lord 
Orey  dated  21st 
August  IK'A ; 
pages  20-28  or  the 
correspondeni  e. 


Letter  lioin  Lord 
Napier  to  Lord 
Palmerston 
dated  27th 
August  1834  ; 
page  29  of  the 
coiTespondence. 


Bnglisli  firms  (Jardino  &  Co.  and  Dent  &  Co.),  and  to  the  leading  Parsee  firm  (.Framjee 
Muncliaiee),  with  a  request*  that  thej  would  receive  the  edicts  a,nd  reply  to  them;  as 
the  G-overnor  held  them  persooally  responsible  for  the  communication  of  his  orders. 

This  the  gentleman  in  question  naturally  declined  to  do,  but  copies  of  the  edicts 
were  privately  communicated  to  the  Superintendents. 

In  consequence  of  Lord  Napier's  refusal  to  submit  his  communications  through 
the  merchants,  the  shipment  of  cargoes  in  British  vessels  was  prevented  on  the  16th 
August ;  and  on  the  18th,  another  edict  was  issued,  in  which  the  Governor  threatened 
to  stop  the  trade  unless  he  should  repent,  obey  the  previous  orders,  and  submit  an 
answer  through  the  Hong  merchants.  His  arrival  at  Canton,  without  previous  intima- 
tion, was  once  more  characterised  as  a  breach  of  decorum ;  and  his  attempt  to  establish 
direct  communication  by  letter  was  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
"  To  refer  to  England,"  said  the  Grovernor,  "  should  an  official  personage  from  a  foreign 
"  country  proceed  to  the  said  nation,  for  the  arrangement  of  any  business,  how  could 
"  he  neglect  to  have  the  object  of  his  coming  announced  in  a  memorial  to  the  said 
"  nation's  King  ?  Or  how  could  he  act  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  said  nation's 
"  dignity  doing  his  own  will  and  pleasure  ?  Since  the  said  barbarian  Eye  states  that 
"  he  is  an  official  personage,  he  ought  the  more  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these 
"  principles.  Before,  when  he  offered  a  letter,  I,  the  Governor,  saw  it  inexpedient  to 
"  receive  it,  because  the  established  laws  of  the  Celestial  Empire  do  not  permit 
"  Ministers,  and  those  under  authority,  to  have  private  communication  with  outside 
"  barbarians,  but  have  hitherto,  in  commercial  affairs,  held  the  merchants  responsible ; 
"  and  if  by  any  chance  any  barbarian  merchant  should  have  any  petition  to 
"  make,  requesting  investigation  of  any  affair,  (the  laws  required)  that  by  the  said 
"  Taepans  a  duly  prepared  petition  should  be  in  form  presented,  and  answer  by  pro- 
"  clamation    awaited.     There   has  never    been    such   a    thing    as    outside    barbarians 

"  sending  in  a  letter." "  From  the  time  Canton  has  admitted 

"  outside  barbarians  to  its  open  mai'kets,  all  affairs  relating  to  commerce  and  the 
"  control  over  the  barbarian  merchants  have  been  placed  under  the  entire  cognizance 
"  and  responsibility  of  the  Hong  merchants ;  never  has  there  been  such  a  thing  as  official 

"  correspondence  with  a  barbarian  Eye This  request  to  have  official 

"  correspondence  to  and  fro,  is  not  only  contrary  to  dignity  and  decorum,  but  also 
"  would  prove  very  inexpedient  for  the  barbarian  merchants  of  all  the  nations; 
"  the  thing  is  most  decidedly  impossible." 

The  Hong  merchants,  he  continued,  manifesting  "  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
"  great  pi-inciples  of  dignity,"  had  proposed  a  suspension  of  British  commerce  ;  but 
as  the  King  of  England  had  up  to  that  time  "  been  in  the  highest  degree  reverentially 
"  submissive,"  and  could  not  therefore  have  desired  Lord  Napier  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  opposition,  he  was  unwilling  to  cut  off  the  livelihood  of  the  British 
nation  without  giving  the  Superintendent  another  opportunity  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  merchants  therefore  were  required  to  enjoin  the  edict  upon 
Lord  Napier,  for  his  further  consideration,  and  also  upon  the  British  residents  and 
upon  the  foreign  merchants  of  every  nation  at  Canton. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  17th  August,  the  "Andromache  "  and  H.M.S.  "Imogene" 
returned  ti  Chuenpee  ;  and  the  Hong  merchants  called  in  a  body  upon  the  Chief 
Superintendent,  upon  the  18th,  to  inquire  what  was  the  reason  of  their  arrival,  and 
when  would  they  depart.  Lord  Napier  informed  them  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  the 
required  information  to  the  Governor,  and  that,  if  the  Governor  would  admit  him  an 
interview,  and  would  send  a  military  officer  to  conduct  him  to  his  presence,  he  would 
dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  sending  a  letter. 

On  the  19th,  however,  a  reply  was  given  verbally  by  two  of  the  merchants,  that  the 
Governor  declined  to  hold  any  communication  with  him,  and  required  him  to  depart 
immediately. 

On  receiving  this  intimation.  Lord  Napier  made  up  his  mind  that  negotiation,  to  be 
of  any  use,  must  he  supported  by  a  sliow  of  force,  and  wrote  to  Lord  G-rey  requesting 
that  an  cxiiodition  might  be  despatched  from  India  to  act  along  the  coast,  as  it  was,  in 
his  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  compulsion  available,  when 
negotiating  with  a  Government  constituttMl  like  that  of  China. 

On  the  22nd  Augu.st,  the  Hong  merchants  again  visited  the  Chief  Superintendent, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  receive  the  Kwang  Chow-foo  (City  Governor)  and  two 
other  manuariuK,  whom  the  Governor  proposed  to  dc]iutc  to  meet  him,  at  11  o'clock 
on  tlio  following  day.     Lord  Napier  agreed,  and  the  mcating  took  place  in   the  Oom- 


*  Loril  N';ipi''(  -jiy.M  in  his  lettir  of  tin/  14tli  Au^u<i  *'_i  Imrd  Palmer.stuu  tlmt  the.>e  gcnilemea  were  asked  to 
CDJoin  tl/i-  ediois  upon  him.     Thf  ivordiiij^  of  th'/  !|i.)itc  ineiibiints  lett(>r  is  ns  above  stated 
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pany's  factory,  on  tlae  23rd  August.     Considerable  discussion  took  place  with  the  Hong  statement  by 
mercliahts  in  the  morning  in  regard  to  tke  position  of  the  chairs/and  other  arrange-  what  ^wd  at 
ments  necessary  for  the  meeting;  the  merchants,   apparently,  wishing   to   give    the  bet^^Sim'alId 
place   of  honour  to  the  Chinese  officers,  and  Lord  Napier  insisting  upon  sitting  at  the  SmSmiTrd 
head  of  a  table  with  the  City  Grovernor  on  one  side  of  him  and  the  officer  next  in  ^nX''odin'*n 
rank  upon  the  other.  I^STloS' 

The  arrangement  of,  the  chairs  made,  under  Lord  Napier's  orders   was  eventually  datS^lrth" 
accepted,  but  the  discussion  catised  delay,  and  the  Chinese  officers  did   not  arrive  p^T/3o-l''o£ 
until  1   o'clock.     Lord  Napier  treated  this  delay  as  an  insult,  and  expressed  much  spondee, 
dissatisfaction,  desiring  the  officers  "  to  remember  that  whereas  on  former  occasions, 
"  they  had  only  to  deal  with  the  servants  of  a  private  Company  of  merchants,  they 
"  must  understand,  henceforth,  that  their  communications  would  be  held  with  the 
"  officer  appointed  by  His  Britannic  Majesty,  by  no  means  inclined  to  submit  to  such 
"  indignities." 

The  officers  were  then  asked  to  state  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  one  of  them 
said  they  had  been  sent  by  the  Governor  to  demand  the  cause  of  his  arrival  in  Canton, 
the  nature  of  his  business,  and  the  intended  date  of  his  departure.  Lord  Napier,  in 
reply,  referred  to  GrOvernor  Le's  edict  of  the  16th  January  1831,  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  English  chief  at  Canton,  for  the  management  of  commercial  business,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Bast  India  Company ;  informed  the  mandarins  of  the  appointment 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues  as  Superintendents  of  the  trade,  and  said  that  the  nature 
of  his  duties  was  described  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor,  which  they  might  either 
deliver  or,  if  they  so  wished,  open  and  read,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  deposited, 
as  an  offi  cial  document,  among  the  archives  of  the  Government.  The  date  of  his  return 
to  Macao,  he  added,  would  be  decided  in  accordance  with  his  own  convenience. 

Conversation  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the  officers  observed  that  the  King 
of  England  should  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Governor  in  advance,  announcing  his 
objects  and  wishes,  for  communication  to  the  Emperor ;  and  Lord  Napier  informed 
them,  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  King's  dignity  to  correspond  with  the  Governor, 
and  that  he,  as  an  hereditary  nobleman  of  high  rank,  was  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
the  Governor,  and  was  a  proper  person  to  conduct  any  such  correspondence. 

The  officers  were  unwilling  either  to  deliver  Lord  Napier's  letter  to  the  Governor,  or 
to  open  and  peruse  it  themselv^es ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  consent  to 
the  letter  being  opened  by  the  Hong  merchants.  To  this,  however,  his  Lordship  firmly 
refused  to  agree.  The  officers  then  made  a  further  attempt  to  elicit  information 
regarding  the  nature  of  his  duties ;  biit  he  informed  them,  that  it  was  "  quite 
"  impossible,  as  well  as  irregular,  to  communicate  important  official  business  through 
"  the  medium  of  common  conversation,"  and  recommended  them  to  consult  the 
Governor  again  upon  the  subject. 

The  proceedings  terminated  amicably;  and  the  officers  departed,  hinting  that  "they 
"  might  possibly  return  in  a  little  time."  One  of  them  remarked,  before  leaving, 
that  it  would  be  very  unpleasant  if  the  two  nations  were  to  come  to  a  rupture ;  to 
which  Lord  Napier  replied,  that  the  English  were  perfectly  prepared,  but  that  the 
King  was  most  anxious  to  maintain  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Emperor  of  China. 
"  The  discussion,"  wrote  Lord  Napier,  "  which  took  place  previous  to  the  meeting, 
"  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  chairs,  although  of  itself  in  any  other  country  a 
"  matter  of  trivial  importance,  yet  among  people  like  the  Chinese,  whose  actions  are 
"  entirely  governed  by  etiquette,  it  is  considered  by  the  Superintendents,  that  the 
"  mandarins,  having  yielded  up  the  point,  afforded  to  them  the  strongest  proofs  of 
"  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  conducting  their  business  with  firmness  and  determi- 
"  nation  ;  being  satisfied  that  a  steady  perseverance  will  be  attended  with  success, 
"•  but  the  slightest  concession,  on  their  parts,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  subsequent 
"  embarrassment  and  defeat." 

On  the  26th  August,  Lord  Napier,  hearing  that  the  Chinese  authorities  had  spread  j*,;.™;''™f„"^g 
reports,  which  gave  a  false  colour  to  the  occurrences  of  the  past  month,  and  yrere,  in  ?^°™«"0^':« 
his  opinion,  calculated  to  affect  injuriously  the  dignity  of  the  Commission,  published  in  if^^if-^l^ 
Canton  a  manifesto,  in  Chinese,  setting  forth  the  circumstances  for  the  information  of  spondenoe. 
the  Chinese  people.     The  stoppage  of  the  trade  was  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Governor  in  refusing  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  "  man  of  equal  rtmk 
"  with    himself ; "    correspondence   through   the   Hong    merchants   was    said    to    be 
"  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  representative  of  the  King;"  and  the  statement 
ended  with  the  following  appeal  to  the  people  against  their  rulers.     "  The  consequence 
"  is,  that  thousands  of  industrious  Chinese,  who  live  by  the  European  trade,  must 
"  suffer    ruin   and    discomfort   through  ,the  perversity    of   their    Government.     The 
,  .  .,  Q  4 
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Minute  by 
Sir  (Jtrirge 
li^r.'inson  in  I!  e 
proceedings  of 


"  merchants  of  Great  Britain  wist  to  trade  witli  all  China  on  principles  of  mutual 
"  benefit.  They  will  never  relax  in  their  exertions  until  they  gain  a  point  of  equal 
"  importance  to  both  countries,  and  the  Viceroy  will  find  it  as  easy  to  stop  the  current 
"  of  the  Canton  river,  as  to  carry  into  efiect  the  insane  determination  of  the  Hong." 

The  publication  of  this  statement  appears  to  have  caused  considerable  excitement  in 
Canton,  and  the  authorities  promptly  published  the  following  counterblast : — "  A 
"  lawless  foreign  slave,  Napier,  has  issued  a  notice.  We  know  not  how  such  a  dog 
"  barbarian  of  an  outside  nation  as  you,  can  have  the  audacious  presumption  to  call 
"  yourself  a  Superintendent.  Being  an  outside  savage  Superintendent,  and  a  person  in 
"  an  ofiicial  position,  you  should  have  some  little  knowledge  of  propriety  and  law. 
"  You  have  passed  over  10,000  miles  in  order  to  seek  a  livelihood  ;  you  have  come  to 
'■  our  Celestial  Empire  to  trade  and  control  afiairs;  how  can  you  not  obey  well  the 
"  regulations  of  the  Empire  ?  You  audaciously  presume  to  break  through  the  barrier 
"  passes, — going  out  and  in  at  your  pleasure,  a  great  infringement  of  the  rules  and 
"  prohibitions.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  nation,  Ihe  Royal  Warrant  should  be 
"  respectfully  requested  to  behead  you ;  and  openly  expose  (your  head)  to  the 
"  multitude,  as  a  terror  to  perverse  dispositions." 

The  distribution  of  religious  tracts  by  native  Protestant  converts  at  Canton,  which 
had  been  carried  on  without  interruption  since  1832,  was,  at  the  same  time,  interdicted 
by  proclamation, "='  and  a  persecution  of  the  small  native  Christian  community  was 
commenced. 

On  the  28th  August,  the  two  senior  Hong  merchants  again  visited  the  Chief 
Superintendent,  and  asked  him  to  receive  four  mandarins  on  the  30th.  Lord  Napier 
consented ;  and  the  merchants  then  raised  some  objection  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
mandarins  had  been  received  at  the  first  meeting,  and  proposed  that  the  position  of  the 
chairs,  as  fixed  on  that  occasion,  should  be  altered,  and  that  the  mandarins  should 
bring  a  linguist  to  act  as  interpreter.  Lord  Napier  refused  to  agree  to  any  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  chairs,  or  to  the  substitution  of  a  Chinese  linguist  for 
Mr.  Morrison,  as  interpreter  on  the  occasion  ;  but  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
attendance  of  a  linguist,  if  the  mandarins  so  wished.  The  merchants  then  withdrew, 
promising  to  return  on  the  following  day.  This  they  did,  and  renewed  their  argu- 
ments, but  Lord  Napier  adhered  to  his  decision ;  and  the  merchants  went  away 
promising  to  report  what  had  happened  to  the  mandarins,  and  to  call  again  on  the 
30th.  This  promise  they  failed  to  keep ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
more  communication  with  Lord  Napier. 

On  the  2nd  September,  however,  the  two  senior  merchants  opened  (apparently  with 
the  approval  of  the  Governor)  a  negotiation  with  Mr.  Jardine,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  leader  of  what  may  be  described  as  the  aggressive  party  among  the  British 
merchants  at  Canton,  with  the  object  of  effecting  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen ;  and  upon  the  3rd  September  terms  were  proposed  for  Lord  Napier's 
acceptance. 

The  terms,  which  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  embargo  on  the  trade  on  the 
understanding  that  Lord  Napier  should  leave  Canton  immediately  after,  and  not  openly 
return  until  the  Emperor's  orders  had  been  obtained  regarding  his  appointment,*were 
not  unfavourable,  and  Lord  Napier  appears  to  have  been  prepared  to  accept  them  ;  but 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  merchants  reported  that  the  Deputy  Governor  and 
other  Chinese  officials  had  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  (governor,  and  had 
prevented  him  from  assenting  to  any  arrangement. 

The  Governor  then  published,  on  the  4th  September,  an  edict  dated  the  2nd,  con- 
firming the  stoppage  of  the  trade  of  all  British  subjects,  with  effect  from  the  i6th 
August;  directed  the  forts  and  guard  houses  to  permit  British  ships  and  boats  to 
leave,  but  not  to  enter,  the  port,  and  ordered  all  Chinese  workmen,  boatmen,  and  others 
to  leave  the  British  factories.  The  linguists  also  appear  to  have  been  tortured,  and 
one  of  the  Hong  merchants  imprisoned,  for  their  supposed  share  in  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent's disregard  of  the  regulations. 

Lord  Napier's  residence  was  surrounded  on  the  1th  September  with  soldiers ;  his 
(Chinese   servants  were   driven  away,  and    his  supplies  of    provisions    were  cut  off; 


*  -The  proclamation,  whieli  A\;ts  issued  iq)on  the  subject  by  tlie  magistrate  of  one  of  tlie  divisions  of  tlie  city 
of  Cauton,  was  to  the  following  effect : — "Whereas  the  printing  of  oh^cene  luid  idle  tales  by  boclcsellers  has  lono' 
'•  been  a  matter  of  legal  prohibition,  it  having  now  been  discovered  that  tliere  are  persons  who  fraudulently 
"  make  depraved  and  obscene  books  of  the  outside  barbarians,  and  I'nl-elv  assuming  the  pretence  of  admonishino' 
"  to  virtue,  print  and  distribute  them,  whicli  is  iu  a  high  degree  contrary  to  law  ;  orders  are  therefore  hereby 
"  given  to  the  police  rnuners  to  make  strict  examination  for  them  ;  to  ascertain  correctly  the  shop  where  the 
"  books  have  been  printed  ;  and   to   burn  and  destroy  the  blocks  used.     If  any  rashly  presume  to  print  and 

'■'  distribute  sucb  books,  they  shall  assuredly  be  seized  aod  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law." 

(China :  its  State  and  Prospects,  with  especial  reference  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  Rev.  W.,H.  Medhurst.) 


correspondence. 
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and  Sir  George  RobinBon  was  informed  by  several  Chinese  that  the  authorities  had  denf,Xted*27tii 
threatened  to  confine  the  Chief  Superintendent  so  as  "  to  prevent  his  escape."     Mr.  sept-'iss*; 
JJavis,  tne  becond  bupenntendent,  was  at  this  time  at  Macao,  where  he  had  been  sent  rateiytothe 
on  duty  at  the  end  of  August.  commons,  in 

His  Lordship  accordingly  on  the  6th  sent  Sir  G.  Eobinson  to  Chuenpee  to  request  ^"addS'ldlted 
the  captain  of  the  "  Imogene  "  to  bring  the  "  Imogene  "  and  the  "  Audromache  "  up  the  ^'^    ^"  ^ 
Canton  river  to  "Whampoa,  for  the  more  eflBcient  protection  of  British  subjects  and 
their  property,  and  to  send  up  to  Canton  a  guard  of  marines,  to  ensure  the  security  of  the 
premises  which  were  occupied  by  the  Superintendents,  and  which  contained  also  the  East 
India  Company's  treasure.     The  Company's  agents  at  Macao  were,  it  may  be  observed,  Letter  from  the 
ignorant    of   Lord  Napier's    intention,  and   reported    subsequently   to   the  Court   of  A^"n'ts"totiie 
Directors,  that  they  had  not  entertained  any  apprehension  in  regard  to  the   treasure ;  Directors  dated 
but  the  agents  were  hardly  disinterested  spectators  of  the  proceedings,  and  considerable  l^Juhl^ltii 
alarm  certainly  appears  to  have  existed  at  the  time,  among  British  merchants  at  Canton,  MemSSSSon 
in  regard  to  treasure  there  stored.  dated'^Feb.'iMT; 

On  the  6th  September,  a  guard  of  a  few  marines  arrived  at  Canton;  and  on  the  8th  correstondln^ ; 
September,  the  British  frigates  passed  the  Bocca  Tigris  and  proceeded  up  the  river  to  jfcAsteUto'Mr. 
Whampoa.  The  forts  opened  fire,  and  the  frigates  were  compelled  to  silence  them  in  fs^l'sept ''*'''*'^ 
self-defence.     Two  British  seamen  were  killed.     The  Chinese  loss  was  not  ascertained.  S^Kf 

The  frigates  were  not  interfered  with  at  Whampoa,  but  all  communication  between  "'"^p"^^^'^"^- 
Whampoa  and  Canton  was  closed ;  and  Lord  Napier  was  accordingly  cut  off  from  his 
colleagues.     Steps  also  were  taken  to  block  the  river,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  boats 
to  Canton ;  and  other  precautionary  measures  of  defence  and  offence  were  adopted  by 
the  Chinese  in  anticipation  of  hostilities. 

On  the  8th  September,  Lord  Napier  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Canton  glpa^fnThe 
(chamber  of  Commerce,  for  communication  to  the  Hong  merchants  and  the  Chinese  leb^iMo^""^ '" 
authorities ;  in  which  he  attempted  to  refute  the  Governor's  assertion,  that  the  Ministers  ?owespo'^°"'"' 
of  the  Chinese  Empire -were  not  permitted  to  have  intercourse  with  outside  barbarians, 
quoting  a  number  of  instances  from  the  time  of  Weddell,  in  1637,  when,  as  he 
supposed,  such  intercourse  had  been  allowed  ;  protested  strongly  against  the  stoppage 
of  the  trade  with  effect  from  16th  August,  as  business  had  been  transacted  by  British 
merchants,  under  the  sanction  contained  in  the  Governor's  own  orders,  up  to  the  2nd 
September ;  and  warned  the  Hong  merchants  that,  if  any  disagreeable  consequences 
should  ensue,  they  and  the  authorities  would  be  entirely  responsible.  "  I  recommend 
them,"  he  wrote,  "  to  take  warning  in  time.  They  have  opened  the  preliminaries  of 
'■'  war ;  they  destroy  trade,  and  they  incur  loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  unoffending 
"  people,  rather  than  grant  to  me  the  same  courtesy,  which  has  been  granted  to  others 
"  before  me.  They  are  all  aware  that  the  King,  my  master,  sent  me  here  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  Howqua's  advice  to  Governor  Le ;  and  therefore  why  do  they  daily 
"  contend  against  their  own  actions,  to  the  destruction  of  trade  and  the  misery  of 
"  thousands.  But  let  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  know  this,  that  I  will 
"  lose  no  time  in  sending  this  true  statement  to  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  at  Pekin ;  and 
"  that  I  will  also  report  to  his  justice  and  indignation  the  false  and  treacherous 
"  conduct  of  Loo,  Governor,  and  of  the  present  Kwang  Chow  Foo,  who  have  tortured 
"  the  linguists,  and  cruelly  imprisoned  a  respectable  individual,  Sun-ching,  a  security 
"  merchant,  for  not  having  acquiesced  in  a  base  lie,  purporting  that  I  arrived  at 
"  Canton  in  a  merchant  ship;  whereas  they  are  both  aware  that  I  made  my  passage, 
"  and  arrived  in  one  of  the  ships  of  war  now  at  anchor  in  the  river.  His  Imperial 
"  Majesty  will  not  permit  such  folly,  wickedness,  and  cruelty  as  they  have  been 
"  p-uiity  of  since  my  arrival  here  to  go  unpunished ;  therefore,  tremble  Governor  Loo, 
"  intensely  tremble."* 

This  letter  produced  an  edict  in  reply  from  the  Governor  on  the  11th  September. 
"  In  everything  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  English  barbarians  at  Canton,"  he  said, 
"  there  have  long  been  established  rules.  There  has  never  been  such  a  thing  as  a 
"  residence  here  of  a  barbarian  officer  or  Superintendent.  The  great  Ministers  of  the 
"  Celestial  Empire,  unless  with  regard  to  affairs  of  going  to  Court,  and  carrying  tribute, 
"  or  in  consequence  of  Imperial  commands,  are  not  permitted  to  have  interviews  with 
"  outside  barbarians.  The  afJairs  of  the  former  Ming  dynasty  (Captain  Weddell's 
"  affair)  need  not  be  brought  into  discussion.  How  have  any  officers  of  the  great 
"  Tsing  dynasty  had  intercourse  to  and  fro  with  barbarians  ?  As  to  the  intercourse 
"  between  barbarian  officers  and  those  who  have  formerly  held  the  office  of  Governor, 
"  in  the  years  of  Kienlung  and  Keaking  (1736  to  1820),  referred  to  in  the  paper  copied 

*  This  was  a  customary  termination  of  the  edicts  issued  by  the  Governor  in  regard  to  Lord  Napier, 
e     84510.  R 
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•'  by  the  said  merchants,  perhaps  when  the  said  natioa  has  sent  tribute  there  may 
"  have  been  interviews  given  to  the  tribute  bearers ;  otherwise  there  certainly  has  not 
"  been  this  ceremony.  This  even  the  said  nation's  private  merchants  must  all  be 
"  aware  of." 

Le's  edict  to  the  Hierohants,  he  continued,  contemplated  the  appointment  of  a  Taepan 
or  trading  chief,  and  not  of  a  Superintendent ;  and  the  intention  of  the  Chinese  to 
manage  the  aff&iirs  of  trade  through  the  mediufii  of  merchants,  even  if  a  Superintendent 
were  appointed  over  the  English  merchants,  was  distinctly  stated.  Lord  Napier's 
conduct  since  Mis  arrival  in  Canton  was  tlien  reviewed,  and  his  defiance  of  the  regu- 
lations, in  bringing  arms  into  the  English  factory,  and  ordering  the  ships  of  war  to 
push  forward  into  the  inner  river,  was  Specially  noticed  and  condemned.  "  If, 
"  however,"  he  concluded,  "  the  said  barbarian  Bye  will  speedily  repent  of  his  errors, 
"  withdraw  the  ships  of  war,  and  remain  obedient  to  the  old  rules,  I  will  yet  give  him 
"  some  slight  indulgence.  If  he  still  adhere  to  stupidity,  and  do  not  arouse,  maintain 
"  his  wickedness,  and  do  not  change,  he  will  be  sinning  against  the  Great  Emperor ; 
"  and  I,  the  Governor,  wall  certainly  find  it  difi&cult  again  to  display  endurance  and 
"  forbearance,  I  apprehend  that  when  the  Celestial  troops  once  come,  even  precious 
"  stones  will  burn  up  before  them." 

On  the  same  day,  that  the  edict  was  published,  the  three  senior  Hong  merchants  went 
between Howqua  again  to  jMr.  Jardiuo,  and   asked  him  once  more  to  use  his  influence  to  procure  an 

and  Mowqua,  o  pit  ••  i-ptt-xt' 

Hong  merchants,  amicablo  Settlement    of  the  dispute,  promising  that  if  Lord  JNapier  would  send  the 

and  Mr.  Jai- dine,  ^i^  -ii.n  iii'  -,  t         -,   -k-t       ■ 

rtated  i4th^s.^pt.  frigates  out  of  the  Canton  river,  the  trade  would  be  re-opened.  Lord  Napier,  on 
«^idJ72of the  hearing  of  this  proposal,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jardine  stating  the  terms  that  he  was  prepared 
to  accept.  Put  briefly;  these  were: — (1.)  That  an  order  should  be  issued,  permitting 
Chinese  servants  to  return  to  the  factories  and  the  shopkeepers  to  sell  provisions,  and 
that  the  guard  should  then  be  sent  back  to  the  ships,  and  the  captains  of  the  frigates 
requested  to  return  a-t  once  to  Chuenpee.  (2.)  That  the  British  merchants 
sho^uld  petition  the  Governor  to  permit  trade ;  and  that  the  Governor,  on  receiving 
the"  petition,  should  issue  an  edict,  withdrawing  the  order  of  suspension,  and 
admonishing  the  Chinese  to  treat  the  British  and  other  foreigners  in  future  with 
respect  and  hospitality.  (3.)  That  as  soon  as  the  trade  should  be  opened,  one  of  the 
frigates  should  be  sent  to  India  to  countermand  the  reinforcements  expected  from  that 
country.  (4.)  That  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  passing  freely  between  Macao  and 
Canton,  whenever  necessary. 

This  letter  was  read  to  the  Hong  merchants  in  a  body  at  the  Consoo  House  ;  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Jardine,  they  said  unanimously  that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  authorities  to  the  terms  proposed.  On  the  13th  September,  however,  the 
two  senior  merchants  informed  Mr.  Jardine  that  the  terms  were  inadmissible,  and 
proposed  others.  He  told  them  to  commit  any  further  proposals  they  had  to  make  to 
writing,  and  the  negotiations  ended. 

Finding  that  the  Governor  would  not  consent  to  permit  trade,  as  long  as  he  remained 
at  Canton,  Lord  Napier  decided  on  the  14th  September  to  remOve  the  Commission 
temporarily  to  Macao,  and  published  a  circular  to  the  British  merchants  announcing 
his  determination.  His  Lordship's  health  had  sufi"ered  from  the  change  of  climate 
on  the  voyage  to  China  ;  and  the  heat  and  confinement  at  Canton,  and  the  insults  and 
MSwran'clum'' '  annoyauces  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  and  he 
Foreifemomoeln  bccamo  soriously  indisposed. 

IT-V;  ^/^'^"^         On    the  21st  September, ,  therefore,  he   wrote   to  the  captain  of   the    "  Imogene," 

.Mr.''DavT"to       rGqucsting  him  to  move  the  frigates  from.  Whampoa  to  Lintin ;  and  left  Canton  for 

datai'rit'h"'''*''"'  Macao   in   Chinese    boats   the    same   evening,     Mr.    CoUedge,    the    Surgeon    to    the 

ifn'mulnFthf    Commission,  having  arranged  witli  the  Hong  merchants,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 

correspondence.    ppQcced  by  tho  iuuer  passage  so  as  to   shorten  the  journey.     The  boats   conveying 

the  party  were   delayed  on  the   way,  until   the   Chinese  had   received  news   of  the 

departure  of   the   frigates   from  the  river  ;   and  Lord  Napier  appears  to   have  been 

insulted    and     badly   treated   throughout    the    voyage.     His    illness    was    naturally 

aggravated   by  this  treatment,  and  he  died  15  days  after  his  arrival  at  Macao  on  the 

Tlth  October. 

Lord  Napier  was  placed  in  a  position  of  extraordinary  difliculty.  His  instructions 
undoubtedly  led' him  to  suppose,  that  he  was  to  correspond  with  the  Canton  authorities 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  representative  of  tho  British  nation ;  and,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Chinese  had  no  intention  of  permitting  such  correspondence,  and  that 
they  were  firm  in  their  determination  to  treat  the  English,  as  they  had  always  done,  as 
their  inferiors  both  in  power  and  in  civilisation. 


Letter  from  i\rr. 
A, tell  to  .Mr. 
T{;ir'kliouse,  dated 
i^sth  Scpl.  i.sru; 
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A  memorial  from  the   officers  of  tlie  Local  GovernmeBt,. reporting  to  the  Emperor,  Enclosure  i  in  a 
with  the  customary  Chinese^ embellishments,  the  occurrences  at  Canton  from  the   date  DalistoTofd' 
of  Lord  Napier's  arrival  up  to  the  date  of  the-  suspension  of  British  commerce,  contains  d^lm 
the  following  .Bignifioant-passage^i--"  The;  said   barbarian  Eye  would  not  receive ;the  SiUl^tiofthe 
"  Hong  merchants,  but  ^afterwards  repaired  to  the  .outside  of  the  city,  to  present  a  "'"■'•'^'p""'^'''"''- 
"  letter  to  me,  your  Majesty's-  Minister,  Loo.     On  the  face  of  the  enveIop@,'tbe  forms 
"and  style  of  equality  were  used;  and .  there  were^  absurdly  written  the  characters — 
"  great  English > nation— (Grreat  Britain).     Examining  at  that  time,  it  appeared  that  in 
"  keeping  apart  lihe  central  and  the. outside  (people),' what  is  of  the  highest' importance 
"  is  a  maintenance  of  dignity  and  sovereign ty-.-;    Whether  the  said  barbarian  Eye  has 
"  or  has  not  official  rank,,  there  axe  no  means  of  thoroughly,  ascertaining.     But  though 
"  he  be  an  , officer  of  the  said  nation,  he  cannot  write,  letters  on  equality  with  the 
"  frontier  officers  of  the  Gelestial  Empire." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  th^iit:  no  matter  what  his'  diplomatic  abilities  might 
have  been,  he  would  not  have  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  the  position 
contemplated  by  his  instructions.  He  was,,  however,  unquestionably  ill- fitted  for 
the  task.  His  correspondence,  shows  that  he  was  imperious,  and  was  inordinately 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the  dignity  of  his  Sovereign  and  of  the  British  nation ;  and 
he  appears  also  to  have  been  badly  infornaed  in  reg;3,rd,  IjQ  thp  history  of _  British 
relations  with  China,  and  to  have  been  unfortunate  i;^i,  tlie  gi.dvisers,,\ipon  whom, he 
relied  at  Canton.  For  the  East  India  Company  and  their  policy  he  had  evidently  not 
much  respect.  "  It  was  not,"  he  wrote  upon  one  occasion,"  until  1786,  I  think,  that  ^^fe/toLo^'^'^ 
"  Kienlung  confined  us  to  the  port  of  Canton ;  and  since  which  time,  the  trade  being:  Grey,  dated  aist 

,,  ^  !_•  ^       I  n  i  ■  '        T  -I  T        1  /-HI    •  August  1834; 

merely  a  question  between  a  company  or  merchants  m  London  and-  the  Chinese  pa«es^26-28of  the 
"  Government,  the  two  parties  have  continued  to  play  into  .each  others' hands, to.  their 
"  mutual  adyantage,  without  any  reference  to  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  advantage 
"  of  the  people.  Had  the  monopoly  never  existed,  is  it  possible, to  eonceive  that: the 
"  British  commerpe  would  ever  have  been  confined  to  the  port  of  C^anton  ?,  The  bare 
"■'  idea  of  such  a  predicament  is  absurd.";  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  he,  was, much 
influenced  by  the  two  .  Company's  servants  who  were  assoqiated  with  him  as 
Superintendents  i  but  Sir  G.  Robinson,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  have  entirely  concurred  tetter  from  Lord 

■■1      !•  1  T  '        TTi/r         -r\        •  ■  I'll-  1  '      T  Napier  to  Lord 

With  him  throughout,   and,  Mr-  L'avis  was  ,in  accord  with,  ,hi^n  as  to  the  expediency  ?'\i"i''j?*o".     ., 

"''L  ,.    T  '.  ^ .-        "        '  ...  .    ,        'i         ^,   .   '  ,         .    .  -,       n  n       ■  dated  9th  August 

of  establishing  direct  communication  with,  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  of  retusmg  ^1^ jg^tg^ '"^'' ■ 
to  correspond  with  them  through  the  medium  of  the  Hone:  merchants.     His  methods,  from  Mr.  Davis 

,     :^        ■,  1  -i  .         ^i   .'       ,   '  '  /     ■      -*■'''  •/•  '■     '        '     .'   ■  '    '-'      '      '      ■        '      '  to  Lord  Napier, 

however,  rather  than  his  obiects,  .were  open  to' adverse  criticism.,  .,        dated 7th August 

'  •  .      }■    ■".  .  .1       ■     '.       -"^  ■   .'       ■,'-■■        "   :  .'/     f'    ■  .  1  ''j  '        ,;i'        ...J  ..■■->      1834;  pages  25 

Up  to  the  9th  August,  he  appears  to  have  coutem'plated  the  attainment  of  the  objects  cSn-lspondence. 
of  his  appointment  by  pacific  means;  but  Chinese  arrogance  soon  goaded  .him 
to  desperation.  ,  Five  days  later,  on  ,the  14th  August,  he  expressed  an  opinion  that,  iflpfe'i'^'^oM'^^ 
in  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  of  all  civilised  nations,  a  commercial. Treaty  datSfiltT' 
should  be  negotiated  with  China,  throwing  open  the  country  to  trade;  andithat  if  the  pag^eTu-ifoithe 
Chinese  Government  ;was  not  prepared  to  enter. into  such  a  Treaty,  it  should  be  coerced. 
"The  Chinese,"  he  wrote,  "are  most  an?;ious  to  trade  with  us;  the  Tartar  viceroys 
"  cannot  comprehend  it.  ,  If  the  Emperor  refuses  our  demand,  remind  him  he  is  only 
"  an , intruder ;  and  that  it  will  be  his  good  policy  to  secure  himself  upon  his  throne  by 
"  gratifying  the  wishes  , of  his  people.  Remind  him  thai  tfie  British  traded  to  all 
','  ports  of  China  before  his  dynasty  escaped  frpm  the  wilds. of  Tar tary  ;  and  that  even 
".  one,of  his  early  forefathers  ,  not  only,  opened  all  his  ports  to  foreigners,  butinvited 
"  them  to  settle  and  s.pread  civilisation  in  his  Empire.  The  Chinese, all  read,  and  are 
"'  eager  for  information;  publish  among .  them  ,  and  disseminate  far  and  wide  your 
"  intentions— that  is  all  your  intentions  both  towards  the  Government  and  themselves. 
"  Disclaim  every  view  of  conquest, , or  of  holding  partial  possession  beyond  a  certain 
"i  time.;;  disturb  not  the  passage, of  their  vessels  .or  the  trauiquillity  of  their  towns;  .only 
"  destroy  their  forts  and  batteries  along,  the  coast,  and  on  the  river  sides,, without 
"  interfering  with  the  people.  Such  annoyances  to  the  batteries,  of  course,  only  to  be 
"  carried  into  eflfect  in  case  of  the  obduracy  of  the  Emperor.  Three  br'four  frigates 
"  and  brigs  with  a  few  steady  British  troops,  not  sepoys,  would  settle  the  thing  in  a 
"  space  of  time  inconceivably  short.  ■  Such  an  undertaking  would  be  worthy  the 
"greatness  and  the  power  of  England,  as  well  froni  its  disinterestedness  to'wards 
"  other  nations,  as  from  the  brilliant  consequences  which  must  naturally  ensue." 

.i^gain,  in  the' same  letter  he. discussed  the  possibility  of  a  suspensioU  of  trade  in  the 
following  terms  : —  . 

"My  pl-esent  position  is,  in-' one  point  r)f'yiew,  a  delicate  one,  because  the  trade  is 
"  put  in  jeopardy,  on  account  of  the  difference  existing  between  the  Viceroy  and  myself. 
"  I  am  ordered  by  His  Majesty  td  go"  to  Canton,  and  there  report  myself  by  letter  to 
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"  tte  Yiceroy.  I  use  my  best  endeavours  to  do  so,  but  the  Viceroy  is  a  presumptious 
"  savage,  and  will  not  grant  the  same  privileges  to  me  that  have  been  exercised  con- 

"  stantly  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Committee What  then  remains  but  the 

"  stoppage  of  the  trade,  or  my  retirement?  If  the  trade  is  stopped  for  any  length  of 
"  time,  the  consequences  to  the  merchants  are  most  serious,  as  they  are  also  to  the 
•'  unoffending  Chinese.  But  the  Viceroy  cares  no  more  for  commerce,  or  for  the  comfort 
"  and  happiness  of  the  people,  as  long  as  he  receives  his  pay  and  plunder,  than  if  he  did 
"  not  live  among  them.  I  cannot  hazard  millions  of  money  for  any  length  of  time  on 
"  the  mere  score  of  etiquette.  If  the  trade  shall  be  stopped,  which  is  probable  enough 
"  in  the  absence  of  the  frigate,  it  is  possible  I  may  be  obliged  to  return  to  Macao  to  let 
"  it  loose  again.  Then  has  the  Viceroy  gained  his  point,  and  the  Commission  is 
"  degraded.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  argue,  thab  whether  the  Commission  retires  by  force  of 
"  arms,  or  by  the  injustice  practised  on  the  merchants,  the  Viceroy  has  committed  an 
"  outrage  on  the  British  Crown,  which  should  be  equally  chastised.  The  whole  system 
"  of  government  here  is  that  of  subterfuge,  and  shifting  the  blame  from  the  shoulders 
"  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Act  with  firmness  and  spirit,  and  the  Emperor  will  punish 
"  the  Viceroy,  as  the  mandarin*  did  the  wood  cutter  for  Mr.  Innes." 

Lord  l^apier  was  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  that  the  Chinese  Government  would 

only   agree    under  pressure   to    accord  better    treatment  to  British  subjects,   or   to 

foreigners  generally,  than  they  had  up  to  that  time  received  ;  but  his  methods  were 

injudicious,  and   his   advocacy  unconvincing,!  and  the  impossibility  of  attaining  the 

objects  contemplated  by  pacific  measures  required  further  demonstration. 

Enclosure  (1)  The  Only  mention  of  opium,  it  may  be  noticed,  throughout  these  proceedings,  occurs 

MrDa-ristoLord  in  thc  memorial  from  the  officers  of  the  Local  Government  of  Canton  to  the  Emperor, 

dated  isth '        which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  But  the  barbarians 

vagei!  62-66  of  the  "  are  by  uature  insatiably  avaricious,  and  the  more  forbearance   and  indulgence  are 

"  shown  to  them,  the  more  do  they  become  proud  and  overbearing.     At  present,  the 

"  barbarian  ships,  which  clandestinely  sell  opium  in  the  outer  seas,  are  daily  increasing. 

"  Just  when  the  laws  were  being  established  to  bring  them  to  order,  there  further 

"  came  this  mad  mistaken  barbarian  Eye.     If  at  this  time  indulgence  be  at  once  shown 

"  to  them,  they  will  then  advance  step  by  step,  begetting  other  foolish  expectations. 

"  It  is  unavoidable  that  some  slight  display  should  he  made  of  reducing  and  repressing 

"  them." 

EdictoftheGo-  The  Government  at  Pekin  on  hearing  that  the  English  ships  of  war  had  forced  an 
Enclosure  ™  n"'  entry  luto  the  inner  river  was  much  incensed,  and  the  Governor  of  Canton  and  other 
Captain EihoH to  officials  wcre  sharply  called  to  account.  "It  seems,"  wrote  the  Emperor,  "  that  all 
dated  i7th°™^'  "  the  forts  have  been  erected  in  vain  ;  they  cannot  beat  back  two  barbarian  ships  ;  it 
Bs-ai  of  ihe^*^  "  is  ridiculous,  detestable.  If  the  military  operations  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  as 
coirespon  ence.    ,,  i]x{s,  it  is  uot  Surprising  that  the  barbarians  regard  them  slightingly." 

Governor  Loo  was  deprived  of  his  two-eyed  peacock's  feather  and  of  the  title  of 
guardian  of  the  Heir- apparent,  and  was  also  degraded  from  ofiicial  rank,  but  was 
temporarily  retained  in  the  office  of  Governor  ;  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  was 
degraded  ;  and  the  naval  and  military  officers  in  command  at  the  Bocca  Tigris  were 
condemned  to  wear  the  Cangue  or  wooden  collar  in  public,  and  were  tried  and  some  of 
them  tortured,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  guilty  of  traitorous  connexion  with 
the  foreigners.  "  When  once,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  the  said  barbarian  Eye  is  brought 
"  under,  his  schemes  exhausted,  and  his  power  isolated,  so  that  he  bows  his  head 
"  and  confesses  his  faults,  a  slight  trifling  indulgence  may  then  be  extended  to  him 
"  ....  If  he  still  continue  obstinately  blinded,  and  do  not  arouse,  but  remain 
"  perverse  as  before,  let  then  the  said  Governor  and  his  colleagues  arrange  and  direct 
"  the  military  operations  and  set  in  motion,  the  machinery  of  expulsion  and  destruc- 
"  tion.  It  is  absolutely  requisite  to  make  the  said  barbarian  Eye  tremble  and  quake 
"  before  the  Celestial  Majesty,  and  penitently  arouse  to  reverential  submission." 

Edict  of  the  On  hearing  the  news  of  Lord  Napier's  departure,  however,  the  Emperor  expressed 

toTmemoriai"  hls  satisfactiou  at  the  manner  in  which  the  aff'air  had  been  managed.  "Now,"  he 
thlLS'^°'  wrote,  "  having  driven  the  said  barbarian  Eye  and  others  out  of  tiie  port,  the  said 
canton^eporting  "  Govcmor  and  otbers,  although  at  the  beginning  they  failed  in  a  preventive  guard, 
departare.'dated  "  havo  in  the  end  been  able  to  settle  the  thing  well  and  securely,  without  loss  of  the 
i^EnliJ^Tlrom  "  national  dignity,  and  without  incurring  any  bloody  strife.  I,  the  Emperor,  am 
ofProSings  "  exceedingly  well  pleased."  Loo  accordingly  received  back  his  title  and  his  peacock's 
Betim:  feather,  but  remained  deprived  of  official  rank,   though   continued  in   the  office  of 

pages  74  and  75  

of  the  corre- 

spon  ence.  ,jj  ^^  account  of  tliis  iucidenl  is  giveu  nl  papes  50  and  51  of  this  naiTative. 
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Grovernor,  and  tlie  naval  and  military  officers  under  examination  were  ordered  to  be 
released  after  wearing  tlie  Cangue  for  a  montt. 

On  the  death,  of  Lord  Napier,  Mr.  Davis  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Chief,  and  Sir  G. 
S/obinson  and  Mr.  Astell  to  the  offices  of  Second  and  Third  Superintendents ;  and 
Captain  Elliot,  whose  appointment  as  Master  Attendant  had  been  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  rescission  of  the  Order  in  Council  imposing  duties  on  the  goods  and  tonnage  of 
British  ships,  became  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

The   suspension  of    the  trade   was  removed  by  the   Governor,  as    soon  as    Lord  pay'iftoL™?'^' 
Napier  withdrew  to  Macao,  and  business  at  Canton  went  on  as  usual ;  and,  pending  ihe  J'^^^^fJ™' 
arrival  of  instructions  from  England,   Mr.  Davis  decided  to  remain  quiet  at  Macao.  '^"■^Ifg''l^iii4, 
"  In  the  absence   of   any   advances  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  f  *^S™™' 
Palmerston,  "  a  state  of  absolute  silence  and  quiescence  on  our  part  seems  the  most 
"  eligible  course,  until  further  instructions  shall  be  received  from  home.     At  the  same 
•'  time,  that  this  line  of  procedure  hazards  nothing,  and   that  the  business  of  the 
"  shipping  goes  on,  it  may  occa.sion  to  the  Local  Covernment,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
"  and  suspense  as  to  the  future,  calculated  to   draw  from  them  some  advances,  which 
"  might  be  turned  to  good  account." 

The  G-overnor  of  Canton  adhered  to  his  resolution,  to  neither  recognise  the  Superin- 
tendents nor  permit  them  to  reside  at  Canton ;  and  the  agents  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  requested  by  the  Hong  merchants  not  to  sublet  any  portion  of  their 
factory  to  the  Superintendents,  during  the  continuance  of  their  lease. 

The  trade,   both  licit  and  illicit,  proceeded  briskly  ;  but   the  absence  of  any  con-  Eiicio!.ure  i  m  a 

1         •  ji  T.    -i-    1  1  1        •,       li!    J?    ij_  J  J.I         letter  Irom  Mr. 

trolling   authority  among  the  isritish   merchants  soon   made  itselt  lelt,   and   on  the  Davis  to  Lord 

19th  October  the  Governor  issued  the  following  order  to   the    Hong   merchants: —  dated  2nd  Nov. 

"  For  all   affairs  of  trade  it  is  requisite  and  necessary  to  choose  a  person  as  head  oithecorre- 

"  and   director,    that    there    may   be    someone    to   sustain    the   responsibility.      The 

"  merchants   have   already    been    before    commanded    to    examine    and   deliberate, 

"  but  have  not  yet  made  any  report  in    answer.      Uniting  the  circumstances   this 

"  order  is  issued.     When  the  order  reaches  the  said  merchants,  let  them  immediately 

'■  obey  and   act  accordingly,  and  instantly  make  known  to  all  the  separate  merchants 

"  of  -  the  said    nation,  that  they  are  in  a  general  body  to  examine  and  deliberate 

"  what  person    ought   to  be    made    the   head  for  directing  the  said  nation's  trade, 

"  and   forthwith  to  report  in  answer.     Thereafter  the  responsibility  of  conducting 

"  public  affairs  shall  rest  on  the  barbarian  merchant  who  becomes  head  and  director." 

I'he  reply  submitted  by  the  Hong  merchants  did  not  satisfy  the  Governor,  who,  on  fhTaboT^tetters 
the  20th  October,  issued  a  second  order: — "Now  the  Company  has  terminated  and  is  Kltorre*** 
"  dissolved,  and  the  said  nation's  barbarian  merchants  come  hither  to  trade,  each  for  fp°"dence 
"  himself.  If  some  other  Taepan  be  not  appointed,  all  aitairs  will  become  scattered, 
"  out  of  order,  and  without  arrangement ;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  barbarian  ships 
"  now  anchored  in  the  offing  of  Maton  (LintinJ,  which  neither  come  up  to  Whampoa 
"  to  trade,  nor  yet  get  under  weigh  ;  and  the  said  nation's  sampan  vessels  presume  of 
"  themselves  to  sail  in  and  out,  not  submitting  to  examination.  And  when  ordered  to 
"  inquire  and  investigate,  the  Hong  merchants  make  excuses  of  ignorance.  What 
"  state  of  things  is  this  ?  .  .  .  .  When  I,  the  Governor,  commanded  to  decide 
"  respecting  a  person  to  be  a  directing  head,  it  was  with  consideration  as  to  the  said 
"  senior  merchants  transacting  public  affairs ;  it  was  not  at  all  with  regard  to  the 
"  barbarians  buying  and  selling.  What  the  said  merchants  have  reported,  is  wholly 
"  with  respect  to  the  bartering  of  goods ;  there  is  no  regard  shown  to  public  affairs. 
"  This  is  indeed,  a  great  misunderstanding.  Let  them  again  consult  and  deliberate 
"  with  their  whole  minds,  and  report  in  answer. 

"  And  at  the  same  time,  let  them,  act  in  obedience  to  the  other  order,  and  make  known 
"  to  the  said  nation's  separate  merchants,  that  they  are  immediately  with  haste  to  send 
"  a  letter  home  to  their  country,  calling  for  the  renewed  appointment  of  a  com- 
"  mercial  man,  acquainted  with  affairs,  to  come  to  Canton  and  sustain  the  duties  of 
"  Taepan,  to  direct  buying  and  selling,  and  to  restrain  and  control  all  the  merchants. 
"  Specially,  do  not  again  cause  a  barbarian  Bye  to  come  hither  to  control  affairs, 
"  thereby  occasioning,  as  Lord  Napier  did,  the  creation  of  disturbances  in  vain.' ' 

A  third  order  to  the  same  effect  followed  on  the  2.3rd  October,  commending  the  Enclosure  i  ia- a 
British  merchants  for  having  contirued  to  trade,  but  observing  that,  as  the  ships  and  Davis  toTord'^' 
the  merchants  were  numerous,  it  was  absolutely  necessary   that  a  commercial  man,  dat^fiith"' 
"  thorouffhlv  acauainted  with  the  great  principles  of  dignity,  should  be  appointed  as  piS^'sss-Bs 

"■""  5>      jn  <=  i  X  a         ,)  .  jjXi  ofthecorre- 

"  Taepan,  and  should  come  to  Canton  to  direct  and  control  the  business.  spondenoe. 
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nclosuTO 
the  above  letter ; 
pa^e  56  of  the 
correspondence. 


Letter  from  Mr. 
Davis  to  Lord 
Pahnerston, 
dated  18th 
Nov.  1831 ; 
papes  Gl  and  G2 
of  the  corre- 
spuiulencc. 


Enclosuie  2  in  a 
lettf  r  from  Mr. 
Davis  to  Lord 
Palmcrston, 
dated  18th 
Nov.  1834 1 
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The  Emperor  also  issued  an  Imperial  edict  of  a  similar  purport,  whicli  was  .publislied 
in  Canton  by  the  Governor  on  the  6th  November.  "  The  English  barbarians,"  he 
said,  "have  an  open  market  in  the  inner  land,  but  there  has  hitherto  been  no  inter- 
"  change  of  official  communications ;  it  is,  however,  absolutely  requisite  that  there 
"  should  be  a  person  professing  general  control,  to  have  special;  direction  of  affairs. 
"  Let  the  said  Governor  immediately  order  the  Hong  merchants  to  command  the  said 
"  separate  merchants,  that  they  send  a  letter  back  to  their  country,  calling  for  the 
"  appointment  of  another  person  as  Taepan  to  come  for  the  control  and  direction  of 
"  commercial  affairs,  in, accordance  with  the  old  regulations." 

The  British  merchants  in  Canton  replied  to  these  orders  on  the  10th  November  that 
no  authority  as  trading  chief  could  be  held  by  any  person  without  the  sanction  of  the 
British  Government,  which  had  already  appointed  officers  to  superintend  and  control 
its  subjects  at  Canton. 

The  attempt  made  to  induce  the  British  merchants  to  appoint  a  Chief,  who  would 
keep  his  countrymen  in  order  and  enforce  respect  for  Chinese  regulations,  was  a 
remarkable  negation  of  the  right  to  control  and  govern  foreigners  residing  in 
China;  but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  consistent.  Except  in  cases  of  homicide,  the  Chinese, 
as  it  has  already  been  stated,  had  not  attempted  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  foreign 
residents  in  their  country ;  and  the  orders  issued  by  Governor  Loo  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Napier's  arrival  show  that  he,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  Le,  recognised  fully 
the  necessity  for  an  English  Chief.  They  wanted,  however,  a  Chief  whom  they  could 
treat  as  a  servitor  and  an  inferior;  and  Lord  Napier's  injudicious  proceedings  created 
a  strong  indisposition  to  have  any  dealings  with  a  British  officer. 

The  abolition  of  the  Company's  monopoly  appears  to  have  led  at  once  to  an  increase 
of  unlicensed  trading  by  the  Chinese  ;  and  on  the  1st  November  1834  the  Governor  of 
Canton  and  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict, 
directing  that  any  Chinese  trader,  other  than  a  Hong  merchant,  entering  the  factories 
of  the  foreigners,  either  to  buy  or  to  sell  goods,  should  be  punished  r,s  a  traitor  ;  arid 
that  shopmen,  trading  on  their  own  account  in  the  name  and  with  the  connivance  of 
Hong  merchants,  should  be  held  responsible,  equally  with  the  merchants,  for  the 
Government  Custom  ditties. 

On  the  3rd  November  1834,  an  Imperial  edict  against  opium  was  received  at  Canton. 
Opium  brought  to  China,  it  was  said,  was  principally  disposed  of  by  the  foreigners  in 
the  "  outer  seas  ;  "  and  the  Governor  and  his  colleagues  were  accordingly  ordered  to 
send  a  naval  force  and  drive  away  all  opium  ships,  remaining  outside  the  port  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  trading  season,  and  to  station  cruisers  among  the  foreign  ships, 
and  at  suitable  places  along  the  coast,  to  seize  native  vessels  and  boats  engaged  in  the 
traffic.  Chinese  smuggling  opium,  or  opening  "  opium  furnaces,"  were  to  be  arrested, 
tried,  and  punished  with  severity,  and  Ciistom  House  officials  were  to  receive  rewards 
for  successful  seizure".  The  Governor  also  was  directed  to  issue  orders  to  the  English 
through  the  Hong  merchants  to  the  effect  that  if  any  English  ship  was  found  smuggling 
and  evading  payinent  of  the  Government  diities,  all  vessels  belonging  to  persons  of  that 
nation  would  be  prevented  from  trading. 

"  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,"  wrote  Mr.  Davis  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  reference 
to  this  edict,  "  that  previous  documents  of  this  nature  have  proved  entirely  nugatory,  and 
"  that  the  opium  trade  at  last  (sic)  has  continued  in  spite  of  them.  It  remains  now  to  be 
"  seen  whether  the  Native  Government,  having  its  attention  at  length  awakened  to 
"  the  increased  amount  of  smuggling  transactions,  consequent  on  the  open  trade  of 
"  this  season,  will  endeavour  to  give  greater  efficacy  to  its  edicts,  and  oppose  some 
"  effectual  impediment  to  the  contraband  commerce  of  Lihtin." 

Another  edict  was  issued  by  the  Imperial  Government  about  this  tinje,  directing 
the  Governor  and  his  colleagues  to  inquire  whether  foreigners  were  subjected  to  undue 
exactions  by  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton,  and  to  punish  severely  any  persons  con- 
victed of  extortion,  as  it  was  possible  that  Lord  Napier's  contumacious  violation  of 
the  laws,  and  the  entry  of  the  frigates  into  the  inner  river,  were  the  result  of  discontent 
urising  from  the  rapacity  of  the  merchants. 

Mr.  Davis  considered  that  this  edict  was  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and 
apprehension  of  further  trouble,  arising  from  the  recent  occurrences,  rather  than  by 
any  spontaneous  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  foreigners ;  but  the  motives,  which  dictated 
it,  can  only  be  surmisedi  Whatever; may  have  been  the  real  cause,  no  inclination 
appears  to  have  been  evinced  at  Canton  to  treat  foreigners  with  greater  civility';  and 
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the  customary  annual  prpplamation  was  issued  on  the  1 5th  November  .1834,  directing  °l^^^^^^^'^ 
the/Hong  "m'ercliant^  'to  repress  the  pride  and  profligacy  of  the  barbarians,  arid  to  j,°Jf^°J*o/'thJ°" 
abstain  from  gratifying  their  libidinous  dispositions  ;  and  prohibiting  the  employment  I^Pfj'^^g^t^^gt,, 
by  foreigners  of  Chinese  as  servants  and  attendants.  "  Dec.i8iM,;page73 

*'  ^  ,,,■:>■'■'..  of  the  corre- 

.  Mr.  Davis  during  his  term  ^f  office  as  Chief  Superintendent,  made  no  effort  to  open  ^p"'"'™''^- 
com.munication  with  the, officers  of  the  Provincig,!  Government.     An  adjustment  of  mvi^to'taci'' 
the  dispute  should,  he  thought,  take  place  as  "  the  result  of  mutual  necessity  "  ;  and  iithNov.TsM  " 
he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  a  position  of  subordination  to  the  Hong  merchants,  pSgesDJa^ss  ' 
and  to  abandon  the  claim,  which  had  been  put  forward  by  Lord    Napier,  for  the  correspondence. 
establishment  of  direct  official  intercourse.     He  did  not,  therefore,  favour  an  uncon- 
ditional submission ;  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Company's  servants 
in  1829-30  to  coerce  the  Chinese,  by  suspending  the  trade,  made  him  unwilling  to 
try  the  effect  of  that  measure  again. 

British  subjects  were  accordingly  advised  to  avoid  giving  any  ground  of  complaint,  Notice  to  British 
and  to  refrain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  allusions  to  the  past  or  anticipations  of  the  dat^d'iothNo™' 
future,  so  as  to  impress  the  Chinese  with  a  sense  of  their  reliance  in  the  ability  of  the  of  th'eSL- 
British  Government  to  settle  the   difficulty,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  with  this  '^™  ™°^' 
admonition    they   were  left  to  manage  their   own   affairs;    and  the  Superintendents 
remained  at  Macao,  and  waited  for  instructions  from  England. 

The  British  merchants  at  Canton  were,  as  usual,  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  strong  B^itiiKijects 
measures.     On  the  9th  December  1834  a  petition,  signed  by  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson,  Ma*iSy°th6°Kin« 
Inries,  and  others  (in  all(34 persons),  was  submitted  to  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Council,  !)°h'Dec."i83lT 
praying  him  to  take  measures  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  and  preserve  j^OTrTspondsn"!" 
the  adyantages  which  a  safe  and  uninterrupted  commerce  with  China  was  calculated  to 
yield.     "  Your  petitioners,"  it  was  said,  "  beg  leave  most  earnestly   to  submit  their 
"  thorough  conviction,  founded  on  the  invariable  tenor  of  the  whole  history  of  foreign 
"  intercourse  with  China,  as  well  as  of  its  policy  on  occasions  of  internal  commotion, 
"  down  to  the  present  moment,  that  the  most  unsafe  of  all  courses  that  can  be  followed 
"  in  treating  with  the  Chinese  Government  or  any  of  its  functionaries,  is  that  of  quiet 
"  submission  to  insult,  or  such  unresisting  endurance  of  contemptuous  or  wrongful 
"  treatment,  as  may  compromise  the  honour,  or  bring  into  question  the  power,  of  our 
"  country." 

They  proposed,  therefore,  that  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  should  be  sent  to  some 
convenient  station  on  the  east  coast  of  China,  with  a  sufficient  maritime  force,  to  demand 
reparation  for  the  insults  offered  to  Lord  Napier,  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  to  the 
British  flag,  and  compensation  for  the  losses,  which  they  had  themselves  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  suspension  of  their  trade,  and  to  arrange  for  the  promotion  and 
extension  of  the  British  trade  with  China  in  the  future ;  and  suggested  that  such  negoti- 
ations should  not  be  assigned  to  any  person  previously  connected  in  China  "  with 
"  commerce  conducted  under  the  trammels  and  degradations  to  which  it  had  been 
"  subject." 

The  indirect  attack  upon  the  East  India  Company's  servants  then  in  the  positions  ,of 
Chief  and  Second  Superintendent  was  perhaps  partly  personal,  but  was  also  doubtless 
inspired  by  the  belief  that  an  officer,  sent  direct  from  Great  Britain,  would  be  more 
likely  to,  resent  Chinese,  insolence  and  arrqgance,  than  men  who  possessed  practical 
experience  of  the  conditions,  upon  which  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  had  up 
to  that  time  been  conducted. 

Mr.  Davis  resigned  his  appointment  as  Chief  Superintendeiit  and  left  China  on  21st  Letter  from  Mr. 

January  1835.     He  had,  it  appears,  intended  to  leave  China  during  the  winter  before  LordMmerston, 

his  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Trade;  and  under  the  conditions,  which  existed  at  Jsi's.VndY''"' 

the  time  of  his  departure,  he  considered  that  he  could  effect  nothing  by  remaining  at  his  Sings  daSd' 

post.     A  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  October  1834,  con-  ind  "ian;  isS ; 

tains  a  clear  exposition  of  his  views  and  policy.    "  At  the  same  time,"  he  wrote, "  that  the  cSpondencel"' 

"  local  authorities  have  evinced  their  desire  to  continue  the  trade,  it  is  mv  dutv  to  state  Letter  from  Mr. 

,  ^         ■  1  a  1  1  Davis  to  Lord 

"  that  I  have  no  expectation  of  any  voluntary  advances  from  tnem  towards  the  recog-  ^^J^l^^f^^^^"^ 
"  nition  of  His  Majesty's  Commission.     The  government  of  foreigners  through  the  ^jf^/^'ffJJ^.tije 
"  medium  of  the  Hong  merchants  is  a  system  too  valuable  to  the  Canton  officers,  in  correspondence. 
"  diminishing  their  responsibility  and  enabling  them  to  practise  their  heavy  exactions 
"  with  impunity,  to  be  readily  abandoned  by  them  ;  nor  does  there  seem  any  chance 
"  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  English  trade  in  this  respfect,  unless  His  Majesty's 
"  Government  deem  it  expedient  to  adopt  measured  of '  coercion,  in  the  event  of  the 
'■'  previous,  and  mbre  eligible,  course  of  a  reasonable  appeal  to  Pekin,  by  the  Yellow  Sea, 
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'"  having  been  found  to  fail Under  these  circumstances,  and  during 

•'  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  trade,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  duty  of  this 
"  Commission  is  to  abstain  from  all  uninvited  approaches  towards  an  intercourse  with 
"  the  Government,  and  to  observe  a  perfect  silence  pending  the  references  home." 

And  again  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  written  in  November  1834,  regarding  the 
Chinese  edicts  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  commercial  chief,  he  observed — 
"  Being  duly  sensible  of  the  inconveniences,  that  may  attend  the  absence  of  a  British 
"  controlling  authority  from  Canton,  I  will  only  repeat  the  expression  of  my  assurance, 
"  that  this  Commission  will  avail  itself  gladly  of  any  favourable  opening  to  commence 
"  a  negotiation  Avith  the  Local  Government.  I  must,  however,  state  my  conviction 
"  that  any  adjustment  ought  to  take  place  as  the  result  of  a  mutual  necessity ; 
"  and  that  an  unbecoming  and  premature  act  of  submission  on  our  part,  under  present 
"  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  fruitless,  if  not  a  mischievous,  measure." 

He  shared,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  first  quotation,  the  view  held  by  so  many  of  the 
Bast  India  Company's  servants  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Flint,  that  more  was  to  be 
obtained  at  Pekin  than  at,  Canton ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
against  the  conduct  of  iho  Canton  authorities  should  be  tried,  before  any  measures 
were  taken  to  compel  the  Chinese  Government  to  recognise  the  King's  Commission,  and 
place  British  commerce  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  He  did  not,  however,  make 
any  strong  recommendation  on  the  subject,  and  left  the  determination  of  the  next 
move  to  His  Majesty's  Government ;  merely  suggesting  that  the  Imperial  edict,  which 
required  the  Governor  of  Canton  to  ascertain  whether  the  discontent  of  the  foreigners 
had  been  caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Hong  merchants,  offered  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  such  an  appeal.  "  An  opportunity,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Palmei^^ton,  on 
the  19th  January  1835,  "  is  aflbrded  by  this  Imperial  document,  which  His  Majesty's 
"  Government  (should  it  be  indisposed  to  accede  to  the  Chinese  proposition  of  a 
"  '  ti'ading  chief,')  may  not  be  inclined  to  neglect,  in  making  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
"  Pekin,  against  the  conduct  of  its  servants  at  Canton,  whose  corrupt  system,  in 
"  relation  to  the  European  commerce,  tends  nearly  as  much  to  defraud  the  Emperor  of 
"  his  dues,  as  to  oppress  and  discourage  the  foreign  trader." 

Sir  George  Best  Robinson  succeeded  Mr.  Davis  as  Chief,  and  Mr.  Asteil  was 
temporarily  appointed  as  the  Second,  and  Captain  Elliot  as  the  Third  Superintendent. 

A  few  days  after  this  change  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  the  second  officer  and 
some  seamen  (one  European  and  ten  natives  of  India  and  Manilla),  belonging  to 
the  jiritish  trading  ship  "  Argyle,"  were  seized  by  the  Chinese  on  the  coast,  about 
40  miles  from  Canton,  with  the  object  of  extorting  money,  and  a  ransom  of  500  dollars 
was  demanded. 

The  Captain  of  the  ship  complained  to  the  Superintendents,  and  Sir  G.  RobinFon 
sent  Captain  Elliot  to  Canton  to  present  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  representing  the 
circumstances,  and  requesting  that  measures  might  be  taken  to  obtain  the  liberty  of 
the  captives.  The  letter  was  signed  by  the  three  Superintendents,  to  give  it  a  ditlerent 
character  and  appearance  from  Lord  Napier's  communications  ;  and  upon  the  outside 
of  the  envelope  some  words  were  written  to  show  that  it  "  related  to  matter  concerning 
"  human  life." 

Captam  Elliot,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  C.  GutzlafF,  and  wearing  his  uniform 
as  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Kavy,  took  the  letter  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Canton  on  the 
1st  February,  intending  to  present  it  to  an  officer  of  the  Chinese  Government.  He 
was,  however,  assaulted  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  city  gate  by  a  subordinate  Chinese 
ma,ndarin,  and  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  treated  generally  with  much  indignity. 
Notwithstanding  this  reception,  he  persevered  in  his  attempt  to  deliver  the 
letter  to  an  officer,  and  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  some  linguists,  who 
appeared  and  wished  to  converse  with  him.  Eventually  he  and  Mr.  Gutzlaff  were 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  two  general  officers,  who  had,  as  they  were  told,  been 
specially  deputed  by  the  Governor  to  meet  them.  The  officers  were  seated,  and 
Captain  Elliot  tried  to  take  a  seat,  but  they  immediately  rose  and  received  him 
standing.  He  then  respectfully  presented  the  letter  to  one  of  them,  but  he  refused  to 
receive  it.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  explained  in  Chinese  that  Captain  Elliot  was  a  British  officer, 
and  had  come  to  make  a  representation  in  a  matter  that  concerned  the  lives  of  British 
subjects,  but  the  officer  replied  that  they  only  received  petitions.  Mr.  Gutzlaff' 
wliowed  him  the  superscription  on  the  envelope,  which  he  read  ;  and  they  then  left 
abruptly,  repeating  that  they  only  received  petitions. 

The  object  of  the  representation  was,  however,  attained,  though  the  letter  was  not 
received  ;  and  the  men  who  had  been  seized  were  released,  and  rejoined  their  ship  at 
Canton  on  the  l8th  February. 
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Lord  Napier's  deepatches  to  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  9tli  to  the  21st  August  ISS-l,  ^^^''^f^em^^. 
were  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  England  upon  the  31st  January  1835  ;  and  the  ^^IJ^^aMznd 
Duke  of  "Wellington,  who  was  then   Foreign  Secretary,  wrote  at  once,  on  the  2nd  p^ese^ofthe 
February,  to  Lord  Napier  earnestly  recommeuding  to  his  attention  the  instructions  correspondence. 
communicated  by  Lord  Palmerston  for  the  guidance  of  the  Superiniendents,  more 
particularly  the  18th  and  19th  Articles  of  the  general  Instructions  under  the  Royal 
Sign  Manual.     "  It  is  not,"  he  said,  "  by  force  and  violence  that  His  Majesty  intends 
"  to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  between  his  subjects  and  China ;  but  by  the 
"  other  conciliatory  measures  so  strongly  inculcated  in  all  the  instructions  which  you 
"  have  received." 

The  other  letters  and  proceedings  of  the   Superintendents,  from  the  2l8t  August  JJ^XXki^f 
to  the  end  of  October  1834,  reached   the  Foreign  Office  shortly  after ;  and,  on  the  ^^'55J^°h'^j5 
24th  March  1835,  the    Duke  recorded  his  view  of  the  position  ia  a  memorandum.  pa«es  si  and  sa 

...',  Ti>  the  correspon- 

"  It  IS  quite  obvious,  he  wrote,  "  that  the  attempt  made  to  force  upon  the  Chinese  ^ence. 
"  authorities  at  Canton  an  unaccustomed  mode  of  communication  with  an  authority, 
"  with  whose  powers  and  of  whose  nature  they  had  no  knowledge,  which  commenced 
"  its  proceedings  by  an  assumption  of  power  hitherto  unadmitted,  had  completely 
"  failed ;  and  as  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  attempt  must  invariably  fail,  and  lead 
"  again  to  national  disgrace ;  and  as  it  appears  that,  as  soon  as  Lord  Napier  had 
"  withdrawn  from  Canton  to  Macao,  the  trade  had  been  opened,  that  pilots  had  been 
"  allowed  to  take  British  ships  up  the  river  to  Whampoa,  and  that  the  trade  was  as 
"  flourishing  as  ever,  when  the  accounts  came  away ;  it  appears  that  the  time  is  come 
"  when  the  Cabinet  may  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  managing  and  regulating 
"  this  affair  in  future." 

He  recommended  therefore — 

(1.)  That  the  Chief  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  trade  should  not  go  to  Canton 

without  the  permission  of  the  Chinese. 
(2.)  That  he  should  "  not  depart  from  the  accustomed  mode  of  communication." 
(3.)  That  he  should  be  a  man  of  naval,  military,  or  official  rank  and  reputation, 
whose  firmness  and  discretion  could  be  relied  on ;  and  should  have  "  great 
"  powers  to  enable  him  to  control  and  keep  in  order  the  King's  subjects." 
(4.)  That  there  should  be  one  Chief  and  one  Second  Superintendent,  who  should 
be  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  should  be  appointed  to  hold  the 
Criminal  and  Admiralty  Court  which  had  been  established ;  and  that  the 
office  of  Third  Superintendent  should  be  abolished  and  some  other  retrench- 
ments made  in  the  cost  of  the  Commission  as  originally  constituted. 
(5.)  That  the  instructions  under  the  Eoyal    Sign   Manual,   which  required  the 
Superintendents  to  proceed  to  and  reside  at   Canton,   should  be  altered, 
and  that  alterations  should  also  be  made  upon  some  other  points,  which, 
however,  were  not  specified. 
"It  will  be,"  the  Duke  concluded,  "in  the  power  of  Government  hereafter  to  decide 
"  whether  any  effort  shall  be  made  at  Pekin,   or  elsewhere,  to  improve   our  relations 
"  with  China,  commercial  as  well  as  political.     That,  which  we  now  require,  is  not  to 
"  lose  the  enjoyment  of  what  we  have  now  got. 

"  I  would  recommend  that  till  the  trade  has  taken  its  regular  peaceable  course, 
"  particularly  considering  what  has  passed  recently,  there  should  always  be  within  the 
"  Consul  General's  reach,  a  stout  frigate  and  a  smaller  vessel  of  war." 

The  Ministry,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Foreign  Secretary,  only  held 
office  for  four  months,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to  power.  Lord  Palmerston 
resumed  his  appointment  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Palmeiston  was  not  inclined  to 
accept  the  Duke's  view  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  should  be  ordered  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Chinese  authorities  through  the  Hong  merchants,  and  as  there  was  no 
desire  either  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  or  of  the  nation  to  take  measures  to  coerce 
the  Chinese,  the  Superintendents  were  for  some  months  practically  left  to  themselves 
to  discover  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

This  Sir  G.  Robinson  made  no  attempt  to  do;  and  during  the  period  that  he  held  j^tSinZto" 
office,  from  the  19th  January  1835  to  the  14th  December  1836,  he  had  no  communication  Ai^|i?iS^°',dated 
with  the  authorities  at  Canton,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  "  Argyle"  incident,  and  't'^e' wdT ind't'o 
adhered  closely,  as  he  stated  in  reply  to  the   Duke    of   Wellington's  letter  to  Lord  ^'ated^ttrip'rii' 
Napier,  dated  2nd  February  1835,  and  in  several  letters  addressed  to  l^ord  Palmerston,  ^^J^.,^and™^ 
to  the  policy  of  observation  adopted  by  Mr.  Davis  ;  with  whom  he  concurred  as  to  the  i^'diiinkif"' 
inadvisability  of  taking  any  action  that  might  lead  to  an  interruption  of  the  trade  ^^*d2nhFeb., 
or   produce  further   complications,   until   the  Superintendents   should   be   placed   in  lf,f^^5"'^J 
possession  of  the  views  and  intentions  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 
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His  opiniong,  and  policy  throughout  this  period  will  appear  clearly  from  the  following 
extracts  from  his  official  correspondence  : — 

Writing  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  16th  October  1835,  he  observed:— "I  trust  your 
"  Lordship  will  approve  of  the  perfectly  quiescent  line  of  policy  I  have  considered  it 
"  my  duty  to  maintain  under  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  I  have  never  in  the 
"  slightest  degree  perceived  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
"  enter  into  communication,  or  even  permit  an  intercourse,  with  the  officers  of  this 
"  Commission.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  any  premature  and  ill-timed  attempt 
"  to  that  effect  would  end  in  repulse  and  disappointment,  and,  as  in  the  instance  of 
"  Captain  Elliot's  visit  to  the  city  gate  in  January  last,*  involve  additional  contumely 
"  and  insult,  thereby  gi'eatly  impeding  the  prospective  adjustment  of  existing 
"  difficulties,  as  well  as  creating  new  and  vexatious  interruptions  to  the  present  quiet 
"  and  prosperous  routine  of  the  trade,  for  no  other  object  than  the  possible  attainment 
"  of  very  theoretical,  if  not  questionable,  advantages." 

Again,  in  another  letter  dated  27th  February  1836,  he  wrote: — "  On  the  subject  of 
'■  attempting  to  commimicate  with  the  local  authorities  through  the  medium  of  the 
"  Hong  merchants,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  comment.  The  very  act  of  such 
"  intercourse  with  them  will  ever  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  coming  into  more 
"  intimate  contact  from  the  mandarins.  But  it  is  no  communication,  inasmuch  as 
"  they  will  ever  decline  to  deliver  even  our  petitions  on  all  occasions  relating  to  the 
"  extortions,  exactions,  oppressions,  and  corruption  of  their  own  body,  against  whose 
"  power  and  monopoly  we  have  principally  to  exclaim,  and  for  the  annihilation  of 
"  which  our  strongest  efforts  ought  to  be  exerted. 

"  From  a  people  so  arrogant  and  barbarous,  nothing  is  gained  by  undue  humiliation 
"  and  self-abasement.  They  are  generally  disposed  to  respect  us,  in  proportion  as  we 
"  respect  ourselves.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  the 
"  Chinese  authorities,  the  more  probable  it  is  we  shall  avoid  difficulties  and  dangers, 
"  by  which  not  only  our  present  tranquility  may  be  endangered,  but  our  future 
"  arrangements  affected." 

And  on  the  10th  Maj  1836,  he  commented  as  follows  upon  a  communication 
addressed  by  the  Hong  merchants  to  him  and  to  the  chiefs  of  all  foreign  nations  at 
Canton,  requesting  them  to  restrain  trading  ships  arriving  at  Canton  from  resorting  to 
other  places  on  the  coast :  "  My  ol)ject  in  addressing  your  Lordship  on  this  subject  is 
"  simply  to  prove  that  I  am  not,  by  any  means,  in  communication  with  the  Hong  mer- 
"  chants,  nor  have  I  in  any  way  deviated  from  that  line  of  policy  so  well  suited  to  maintain 
"  our  present  position,  which  is  all  I  aspire  to  do,  until  I  have  the  honour  to  receive 
"  positive  and  definite  instructions." 

Although,  however,  the  British  Superintendents  were  systematically  ignored  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  during  Sir  G.  Eobinson's  tenure  of  office,  and  the  Superintendents, 
except,  perhaps,  on  the  occasion  of  the  "  Argyle  "  incident,  made  no  attempt  to  obtain 
formal  recognition,  some  events,  of  much  importance,  occurred  during  the  period. 

The  altered  conditions  of  the  trade  and  the  increase  of  smuggling  and  illicit  trading, 
particularly  in  what  the  Chinese  called  the  "  outer  seas,"  led  to  further  revision  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Regulations  in  March  1835,  and  the  Governors  of  the  seaboard  provinces 
of  China  were  requested  by  the  Governor  of  Canton  to  issue  orders  requiring  trading 
vessels  proceeding  to  Canton  from  places  within  their  jurisdiction  for  the  purchase 
of  foreign  goods,  to  obtain  stamped  manifests  from  the  Canton  Custom  House  covering 
all  goods  purchased,  and  to  treat  as  contraband  all  foreign  goods,  found  within  their 
jurisdiction,  that  were  not  so  pi-otected. 

The  revised  regulations,  eight  in  number,  are  summarised  below : — 

(1.)  Foreign  ships  of  war  were,  as  before,  prohibited  from  entering  the  inner  river 
and  port  of  Canton,  and  the  naval  force  was  made  responsible  for  keeping 
them  out.  The  trade  of  the  nation,  to  which  any  ship  of  war  entering  the 
inner  river  might  belong,  was  to  be  at  once  stopped. 

(2.)  Foreigners  were  again  prohibited  from  bringing  arms,  foreign  women,  and 
seamen  to  Canton,  and  the  Hong  merchants  and  officers  of  the  guard 
.-stations  were  made  responsible  for  preventing  any  transgression  of  the 
order. 

(3.)  Pilots  and  compradores  (purveyors)  of  foreign  ships  were  all  to  be  licensed  by 
the  Tungche  of  Macao,  and  were  made  responsible  for  preventing  and  report- 
ing illicit  practices.     "  Of  late,"  it  was  stated,  "  there  has  constantly  been  a 


*  In  counexiou  with  tlit^  seizure  of  tlie  officer  and  boat's  crew  of  the  "Argyle.' 
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'' '"  set  of  vagabonds  in  tte  outer  seas,  falsely  acting  in  -tlie  capacity  of  'pilots, 
"  who  artfully  make  away  with  the  goods  of  barbarians  a'ad  then  run  off. 
"  There  has  also  been  a  class  of  vagabonds,  who  craftily  aSsume  the  tiame'  of 
"  compradores,  and  unlawfully  combine  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  and 
"  other  illegalities." 
(4.)  Bach  barbarian  factory  was  allowed  to  employ  two  gate  keepers  and  four  water 
carriers,  and  each  merchant  was  permitted  to  hire  one  man  to  keep  his  goods. 
These  men  were  to  be  hired  by  the  purveyors  ;  the  purveyors,  in  their  turn, 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  linguists ;  and  the  linguists  by  the  Hong  mer- 
chants; this  "shutting  up  regulation"  having  been  designed  to  prevent 
unlawful  and  traitorous  combinations  between  foreigners  and  natives, 

The  employment  of  natives  as  menial  servants  was  once  more  declared  to 
be  "  eternally  prohibited." 

(5.)  The  employment  by  foreigners  travelling  between  Canton  and  Macao  of  covered, 
flag-bearing  sampaa  boats,  which  the  Company's  captains  had  been  per- 
mitted to  use,  was  prohibited,  as  these  boats  offered  facilities  for  the  transport 
of  arms  and  contraband  goods.  The  orders*  permitting  foreigners  to  only 
leave  the  Canton  factories  and  take  exercise  in  the  place  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  on  three  days  in  each  month,  which  admittedly  had  been  continually 
disobeyed  in  recenl;  years,  were  to  be  strictly  enforced  ;  the  number  of  persons 
in  a  party  was  not  to  exceed  10 ;  and  the  Hong  merchants  and  the  linguists 
were  to  receive  punishment,  if  the  orders  were  disregarded. 

(6.)  Foreigners  were  to  submit  petitions  through  the  medium  of  the  Hong  merchants, 
in'  order  that  the  dignity  of  Government  rnight  be  rendered  impressive ;  but 
petitions  against  the  merchants,  which  they  had  refused  to  present,  might  be 
submitted  direct  at  the  offices  of  the  local  magistrates. 

(7.)  The  security  system  was  to  be  further  developed  by  the  appointment,  for  each 
trading  ship,  of  a  Hon^^  merchant  as  surety  by  rotation,  to  act  as  an  informer 
upon  the  other  Hong  merchant,  who  might  be  engaged  as  surety  by  the 
foreign  trader  for  the  sale  of  goods,  payment  ol'  duties,  and  the  t^-ansaction 
of  public  business. 

(8.)'  The  naval  force  was  to  be  responsible  for  preventing,  the  clandestine  sale  of 
■goods,  chargeable  with  duty,  in  the  "  outer  seas."  "  The  barbarian  vessels," 
it  was  stated,  "  continually  cast  anchor  in  the  outer  seas,  a,nd  delay  entering 
"  the  port,  and  some  even  do  not  at  all  enter  the  port,  but  return  and  sail 
"  away ;  not  only  storing  up  and  selling  opium,  but  also,  it  is  feared,  clan- 
"  destinely  disposing  of  foreign  goods.  We,  your  Majesty's  Ministers,  on 
"  every  occasion  of  this  being  reported  to  us,  have  immediately  leplied  by 
"  strict  directions  to  the  naval  force,  to  urge  and  compel  them  to  enter  the 
"  ports,  or  if  they  will  not  enter  the  port  to  drive  them  instantly  away,  and 
"  nBt  permit  them  to  loiter  about.  We  have  also  appointed  officers  at  the 
"  various  maritime  entrances,  to  seize  with  strictness  smuggling  vagabonds. 
"  In  repeated  instances  men  and  vessels  going  out  to  sea  to  sell  opium  have 
"  been  seized,  and  on  investigation  punishment  has  been  inflicted.  But  the 
"  province  of  Canton  has  a  line  of  coast  continuous  along  the  provinces  of 
"  Fuhkien,  Chekeang,  Keangsoo,  and  Tientsin  (Chihle).  Traitorous  vaga- 
"  bonds  of  the  several  provinces  sail  in  vessels  of  the  sea  upon  the  outer 
"  ocean,  and  clandestinely  buy  and  sell  goods,  dealing  with  the  barbarians, 
"  and  then  carry  back  (their  purchases)  by  sea.  This  class  of  traitorous 
"  dealers,  neither  entering  nor  leaving  by  any  of  the  sea  ports  of  Canton, 
"  there  are  no  means  of  guarding  against  or  seizing  them.  And  the  foreign 
"  goods  having  a  divided  consumption,  the  amount  that  enters  the  port  is 
"  griadually  lessened,  the  consequences  of  which  on  the  duties  are  great." 

"  I  cannot  say,  however,' '  wrote  Sir  Gr.  Robinson  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  reference  to 
these  regulations,  "that  the  alterations  or  additions  are  framed  in  such  a  spirit,,  or  Letter  from  sir 
"  proceed  to  such  an  extent,  as  would  render  adherence  to  these  eight  rules  at  all  more  LMciPaimerston 
"  compatible  with  the  conduct  of  the  trade^  or  our  continuance  in  the  country  for  one  isssspagesT^f' 
"  month,  than  to  the  eight  several  times  multiplied,  already  deposited  in  the  Company's  dence""'*'"'"" 
"  archives.     In  fact,  perhaps  I  need  hardly  observe  to  your  Lordship,  that  the  single 
"  object  of  the  republication  of  these  instruments  from  time  to  time,  is  to  enable  the 

*  These  orders  were  said  to  have  been  issued  in  the  time  of  Go'-prnor  Tseang  iu  1816  (the  21st  year  of 
Keaking). 
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Letter  from  Sir 
G.  Robinson  to 
Lord  Palmeiston, 
dated  1st  July 
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100 ;  and  from 
Lord  Palmerston 
to  Captain  Elliot, 
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Lord  Palmerston 
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.June,  and  to 
Captain  Elliot 
dated  8th 
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correspondence. 
Also  letter  from 
^Iv.  Innes  to  Sir 
G.  Robinson, 
dated  22nd 
Feb.  1838 ;  page 
124.  of  the 
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"  Local  Government  to  evade  responsibility,  in  every  conceivable  contingency  which 
"  may  arise  out  of  the  foreign  intercourse,  by  fixing  the  duty  of  a  most  minute 
"  control  upon  other  persons." 

A  British  ship,  the  "  Troughton,"  engaged  in  the  regular  trade  was  attacked  by 
pirates  in  the  summer  of  1835,  almost  within  sight  of  the  Macao  Eoads  ;  the  Captain 
and  tieveral  of  the  crew  were  wounded  in  the  conflict  which  ensued ;  the  ship  y^as 
plundered,  and  a  sum  of  70,000  doUarswas  carried  ofi".  Some  portion  of  the  money 
appears  to  have  been  returned,  but  the  perpertrators  of  the  outrage  were  not  brought 
to  justice  ;  and  the  case  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  any  communi- 
cation from  the  Superintendents  to  the  Canton  authorities. 

A  matter,  in  itself  of  little  importance,  though  it  had  far-reaching  consequences, 
engaged  Sir  G.  Robinson's  serious  attention  about  this  time.  Messrs.  Turner  &  Co., 
of  Canton,  claimed  a  sum  of  300  dollars  from  Mr.  Keating,  being,  as  they  alleged, 
the  balance  due  on  account  of  a  cargo  of  rice,  consigned  to  him,  from  Batavia. 
Mr.  Keating  refused  to  pay,  because  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  this  sum  to  the 
Hong  security  merchant  over  and  above  the  legitimate  port  duties  on  the  cargo. 
Turner  &  Co.  urged  that  the  Hong  merchants'  extortion  was  the  result  of  his  own 
action  in  leaving  the  rice  in  .the  merchant's  warehouses  longer  than  was  necessary, 
but  this  Mr.  Keating  denied.  Turner  &  Co.  applied  to  the  Superintendents,  and  Sir  G. 
Robinson,  thinking  that  justice  was  on  their  side,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  the  I'eputation  of  the  British  trader  in  Canton  for  good  faith,  exerted 
himself  to  efi'ect  a  settlement  of  the  claim.  Mr.  Keating,  persistently  refused  to  admit 
any  liability :  denied  the  authority  of  the  Superintendents  to  interfere,  and  even 
appealed  to  the  Portuguese  Governor  against  a  supposed  attempt  on  their  part  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  Macao  ;  and  as  no  Court  of  Civil  jurisdiction  had  been  created, 
and  the  Superintendents  had  no  means  of  compelling  him  to  pay.  Sir  G.  Robinson 
advanced  the  money  to  Turner  &  Co.  on  the  public  account,  with  the  object  of  making 
him  a  debtor  to  the  Crown. 

This  proceeding  was  subsequently  disapproved  by  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  the 
Superintendents,  though  not  made  personally  responsible  for  the  advance,  were 
cautioned  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  on  any  future  occasion ;  and 
Mr.  Keating  was  left  to  repay  the  sum  advanced  or  not,  as  he  might  think  proper. 
The  Superintendents,  however,  were  instructed  to  avail  themselves  of  any  suitable 
opportunity  that  might  oflPer  itself,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
the  extortionate  proceedings  of  the  security  merchant,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce 
them  to  enforce  strictly  their  own  regulations. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  lawlessness  and  contempt  for  the  Chinese 
Government,  which  animated  some  of  the  British  traders  at  Canton,  occuiTed  in  the 
autumn  of  1835.  Mr.  James  Innes,  the  same  gentleman,  apparently,  who  had  fired  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  in  1832,  employed  a  native  pilot  to  transfer 
some  goods  from  a  vessel,  proceeding  to  Canton,  to  another  vessel  at  Lintin,  which  was 
bound  for  Manilla.  The  pilot  appears  to  have  entered  the  Canton  lliverwith  the  goods, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Lintin,  and  was  seized  by  the  Custom  House  officials,  near  the 
Bocca  Tigris,  for  a  real  or  supposed  attempt  at  evasion  of  the  Custom  House  regula- 
tions. Mr.  Innes  applied  fco  the  Governor  for  redress  ;  and  having  experienced  some  delay 
in  obtaining  restitution  of  the  property,  he  informed  the  Governor  that  he  proposed  to 
procure  redress  by  acts  of  reprisal  agamst  the  Chinese  trade.  He  did,  according  to  his 
own  account,  put  a  Aessel  in  motion  for  the  purpose  ;  but  eventually  abstained  from 
his  contemplated  hostilities,  on  receiving  a  pledge  from  Sir  G.  Robinson,  that  the  case 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  His  Majesty's  Government,*  and  that  the  recovery 
of  the  property  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  demand  by  the  Superintendents  upon 
the  Chinese  authorities,  upon  their  "  first  formally  coming  into  contact  with  them." 

Sir  G.  Robinson,  as  promised,  reported  the  circumstances  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  commended  highly  Mr.  Innes'  forbearance  and  moderation  in  abandoning  his 
intended  measures  of  reprisal  in  consequence  of  his  advice,  and  recommended  that  a 
strong  remonstrance,  accompanied  with  a  demand  for  redress  and  compensation,  should 
be  submitted  to  convince  the  Chinese  Government  that  outrages  of  the  kind  could  not 
be  committed  with  impunity,  and  to  prevent  British  subjects  from  proceeding  to 
"  summary  means  for  the  protection  and  recovery  of  their  property  "  in  despair  of 
obtaining  redress  by  proper  and  reasonable  representations. 


*  The  Chinese  Magistrate  of  Macao  replied,  it  may  be  noticed,  to  a  communication  from  Sir  G.  Eobinson 
in  regard  to  this  case.  The  reply  thus  received  was  apparently  the  only  official  recognition  Sir  G.  Kobinson 
received  throughout  his  term  of  office, 
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Lord  Palmerston  took  a  very  different  view  of  the  case.     He  condemned  strongly  ^l^l^^l^^''^ 
Mr.  Innes'  intended  acts  of  reprisal,  wliicli,  as  he  wrote,  if  carried  into  execution,  ||^*g%f£™' 
would  have  rendered  him  liable  to  the  penalties  of  piracy.     "  If  Mr.  Innes  alone  were  ^^^ijg'^ft^ 
concerned,"  he  continued,  "  he  might  be  left  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  cOTrespondence. 
violence,  but  the  proceedings,  which  he  threatens  to  adopt,  would  expose  to  incon- 
venience and  danger  the  British  subjects  resident  at  Canton  ;  and  I  have  therefore 
to  instruct  you  to  prevent  Mr.  Innes  by  all  legal  means,  from  executing  his  threats, 
if  his  own  sense  of  their   impropriety  should  not  have  already  induced  him  to 
renounce  them." 

Sir  G.  Eobinson,  however,  was  instructed  to  avail  himself  of  any  suitable  opportunity 
to  press  upon  the  Chinese  authorities  the  restoration  of  the  property  in  question, 
unless  the  authorities  could  show  that  the  goods  were  liable  to  seizure  in  accordance 
with  the  Custom  House  regulations ;  though  the  claim  was  said  to  be  by  no  means  so 
clear  as  to  warrant  the  Superintendents  in  making  it  a  subject  of  demand  upon  their 
first  formal  meeting,  or  communication,  with  the  authorities. 

^Further  instructions  on  the  case  were  communicated  five  months'  later,  after  receipt  ^I^^XSto™*^ 
of  a  report  from  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.     Captain  Elliot,  to  whom  the  letter  was  ^1^%^^^'°*" 
addressed,  was  directed  to  express  to  Mr.  Innes,  the  conviction  of  His  Majesty's  Govern-  ^^VS'""'^'' 
ment,  that  he  would  abandon  all  intention  of  resorting  to  measures,  which  His  Majesty's  correspondence. 
legal  advisers  had  declared  would  amount  to  piracy,  and  to  inform  him  that,  if  he 
should  persist  in  carrying  his  intentions  into  execution,  he  would  be  abandoned  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  fate  which  such  measures  would  probably  bring  tipon  him, 
and  that  the  Commander  of  any  King's  ship,  that  might  fall  in  with  him,  would  be 
bound  to  treat  him  as  a  pirate. 

In  November   1835  Sir  G.  Robinson  proceeded  to  Lintin,  leaving  the  other  members  g^B^biMonto"^ 
of  the  Commission  at  Macao,  with  the  double  object  of  saving  the  Commanders  of  British  Ji'°J'ed'Ma  Nov"" 
ships  from  the  necessity  of  visiting  Macao  to  obtain  port  clearances  or  to  transact  other  |jg'J\^83|"'*^'"'' 
business,  and  of  endeavouring  to  check,  by  his  presence,  the  occurrence  of  disorders  l^^^}'^^^e^ioi. 
and  riots  among  the  merchant  shipping  ;   and,  on  the  1st  December,  he  proposed,  in  a  Jhg^orres*?!""^ 
letter  to  Lord   Palmerston,   that   the  jurisdiction  of   the  Superintendents  should  be  dence. 
extended  so  as  to  include  Lintin,  or  any  other  place,  to  which  the   Superintendents 
might  think  fit  to  resort,  outside  the  Canton  River.    The  establishment  of  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  at  Lintin  would,  he  thought,  enable  him  to   control   and  assist 
British  subjects  as  efiectually  as  if  he  were  at  Canton,  and  residence  outside  the  river 
would  be  less   likely  to  involve  the    Superintendents  in    disputes   with   iihe   Chinese 
Government  than  residence  in  Canton  itself  ;  unless,  indeed,  they  were  there  established 
with  the  right  of  direct  official  communication  with  the  authorities,  a  result  which,  in 
his  opinion,  could  only  be  achieved  by  force  of  arms. 

"Sincerely,  anxiously,  as  I  hope,"  he  wrote,  "that  His  Majesty's  Government  Bfoember issa ; 
"  may  be  pleased  to  take  measures  to  notice  and  resent  the  contumely  and  insults  paeeios. 
"  to  which  the  late  Lord  Napier  was  subjected,  so  fatally  terminating  in  his  expulsion 
"  with  that  of  the  whole  of  His  Majesty's  Commission  from  Canton,  and  in  the  lamented 
"  death  of  that  nobleman,  I  deem  it  an  imperative  duty  to  point  out  with  the  utmost 
"  deference,  that  all  the  ends  contemplated,  as  I  am  informed,  by  the  establishment  of 
"  the  King's  Commission  in  China,  may  be  amply  and  competently  fulfilled  by  similar 
"  powers,  to  those  with  which  we  are  invested  within  the  limits  (as  I  conceive 
"  they  are  erroneously  termed)  of  the  port,  being  extended  to  the  Superintendents, 
"  or  other  more  judiciously  styled  authority  without  the  river,  or  wherever  they  may 
"  find  it  most  convenient  to  resort." 

His  Majesty's  Government  concurred  with  Sir  G.  Robinson  as  to  the  desirability  of  p^i^^Jrltonto""^ 
extending  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  Superintendents,  and  Lord  l^'^'j-a^i^X™' 
Palmerston  instructed  him  to  publicly  notify  the  extension  of  thatjurisdiction  so  Jffh'ecmrespon- 
as  to  include  Lintin  and  Macao.  'i™<'=- 

In  December  1855  an  officer  of  a  British  ship,  the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  was  seized  upon  some  q^'k^J'Jij^^^IJ,'" 
pretext,  and  put  in  irons  by  certain  subordinate  Chinese  officials,  when  on  his  way  in  a  5;^"^^  wth  Dec™ 
Chinese  fast  boat  from  Lintin  to  Canton;  and  a  sum  of  500  dollars  was  demanded  as  J^AP^T'™" 
the  condition   of  his  release.     The  oflacer  sent  a  Cmnese  with  a  letter  to  his  ship  pondence. 
requesting  that  the  money  might  be  paid.    The  Captain ,  upon  Sir  G.  Robinson's  advice, 
detained  the  Chinese   messenger.     The  next  day   another   messenger  appeared,  who 
demanded  a  reduced  sum.     The  officer  was  clamorous  for  release,  and  the  Captain  was 
prepared  to  attempt  a  forcible  rescue.  He  was,  however,  dissuaded  by  Sir  G.  Robinson  ; 
and  the  officer  was  eventually  released. 

A  few  days  after  this,  one  of  the  Hone:  merchants  applied  to  Sir  G.  Robinson,  as  the  tetter  from  sir 

1         .         )i       /.  1   .  p        -I   ■  ■     ■  ■       ■!  £  e  G.  Bobinsoiito 

"  chief  authority     of  his  couutry,  tor  his  assistance  m  the  recovery  or  a  sum  or  money  ^ton*dS'T%i 
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which,  was  owed  to  him  by  some  Parsees  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  application 
was  made  with  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  Chinese  authorities. 

The  Chief  Superintendent's  influence  with  Mr.  Innes  and  the  Captain  of  the  "  Fairy 
Queen  "  certainly  prevented  measures  which  might  easily  have  produced  an  immediate 
rupture  with  the  Chinese  ;  and  the  trading  season  of  1835-36  was  said  by  Sir  G. 
E-obiuson  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  remembered  in  China. 

The  opium  trade,  however,  was  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front ;  and  Sir  G. 
Eobinson's  remarks  upon  it  are  worthy  of  reproduction.  '•  I  see  no  grounds,"  he  wrote, 
"  to  apprehend  the  occurrence  of  any  fearful  events  on  the  north-east  coast,  nor  can  I 
"  learn  what  new  danger  exists.  I  am  assured  from  the  best,  authority  that  the  scuffles 
"  between  different,  parties  of  smugglers  and  mandarins,  alike  engagedand  competing  in 
"  the  trafl&c,  are  not  more  serious  or  frequent  than  in  this  province.  In  no  case  have 
"  Europeans  been  engaged  in  any  kind  of  conflict  or  affray,  and  while  this  increasing 
"  and  lucrative  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  parties,  whose  vital  interests  are  so  totally 
"  dependent  on  its  safety  and  continuance,  and  by  whose  prudence  and  integrity  it  has 
"  been  cherished  and  brought  into  its  present  increasing  and  flourishing  condition,  I 
"  think  little  apprehension  may  be  entertained  of  dangers  emanating  from  imprudence  on 
"  their  part.  Should  any  unfortunate  catastrophe  take  place,  what  would  our 
"  position  at  Canton  entail  upon  us  but  responsibility  and  jeopardy,  from  which  we  are 
"  now  free  ?  On  the  question  of  smuggling  opium,  I  will  not  venture  in  this  place, 
"  though,  indeed,  smuggling  carried  on  actually  in  the  mandarin  boats  can  hardly  be 
"  termed  such.  Whenever  His  Majesty's  Covernment  direct  us  to  prevent  British 
"  vessels  engaging  in  the  traffic,  we  can  enforce  an  order  to  that  effect,  but  a  more 
"  certain  method  would  be  to  pi'ohibit  the  growth  of  the  poppy  and  manufacture  of 
"  opium  in  British  India." 

It  seems  possible  that  Sir  G.  Robinson  may  have  been  influenced  to  some  extent  in  his 
intention  to  leave  Macao,  and  establish  his  headquarters  at  Lintin,  by  differences  of 
opinion  with  his  colleague.  Captain  Elliot,  who  was  at  this  time  Second  Superintendent. 
Captain  Elliot,  it  appears,  did  not  agree  with  his  Chief  in  his  view  of  Mr.  Innes' 
conduct,  and  was  evidently  anxious  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the  Chinese,  and 
to  adopt  for  that  purpose  measures  of  conciliation  and  submission.  "  The  peaceful 
"  and  conciliatory  policy,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  25th  January  1836, 
"  by  which  the  King's  Government  appear  to  me  to  desire  to  maintain  and  promote 
"  the  commercial  intercourse  with  this  Empire,  is  not  very  generallj  approved  among 
"  the  50  or  (lO  resident  merchants  at  Canton,  and  a  determination  to  give  it  effect,  so 
"  far  as  depends  upon  me,  is  the  least  popular  task  I  could  have  proposed  for  myself." 
In  pursuance  of  these  views,  he  seems  to  have  advocated,  in  1835-36,  an  attempt  to 
open  communication  with  the  Governor  of  Canton  through  the  Hong  merchants,  as  on 
the  22nd  July  1836  Lord  Palmerston  communicated  to  him  the  following  instructions 
upon  the  point : — "  I  have  to  observe  to  you  that  it  does  not  appear  to  His  Majesty's 
"  Government,  that  it  would  be  expedient  that  you  should  attempt  to  re-open  commu- 
"  nications  with  the  Viceroy  through  the  Hong  merchants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
"  desirable  that  you  Rhould  decline  every  proposition  to  revive  official  communications 
"  through  that  cliannel,  whatever  may  be  the  quarter  from  whence  such  propositions 
"  may  come.  It  might  be  very  suitable  for  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company, 
"  themselves  an  association  of  merchants,  to  communicate  with  the  authorities  of  China 
"  through  the  merchants  of  the  Hong  ;  but  the  Superintendents  are  officers  of  the  King, 
"  and  as  such  can  properly  communicate  with  none  but  officers  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
"  ment.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  you  should  insist,  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  instruct 
"  you,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  Hong  merchants  to  enter  into  communication 
"  with  you  upon  matters  of  public  business,  to  express  your  regret  that  you  are  not 
"  at  liberty  to  receive  any  such  communications  except  from  the  Viceroy  direct,  or 
"  through  some  responsible  officer  of  the  Chinese  Government.  I  have  to  add  that 
"  His  Majesty's  Government  do  not  deem  it  expedient  that  you  should  give  to  your 
"  written  communications  with  the  Chinese  Government  the  name  of  '  petitions.'  " 

Captain  Elliot  also,  in  a  minute  recorded  in  December  1835,  recommended  that  the 
Captain  of  a  steamboat,  w.hich  had  been  objected  to  by  the  Chinese,  should  be  enjoined 
on  the  King's  authority  not  to  proceed  to  Canton ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  thought  it 
necessary  to  instruct  him  to  use  great  caution  in  interfering  in  such  a  manner  with  the 
undertakings  of  British  merchants.  "  In  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  China," 
he  wrote,  "it  is  especially  incumbent  upon  you,  while  you  do  all  that  lies  in  your 
"  powtir  to  avoid  giving  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  to  be  at  the 
"  same  time  very  careful  not  to  assume  a  greater  degree  of  authority  over  British 
"■  subjects  in  China  than  that  which  you  in  reality  possess." 
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Another  letter  from   Captain  Elliot,  written  in  March  1836,  and .  received  in  the  Extrac^Wmd 
Foreign,  Office  one  day  after  the  above  despatch  was  written,  shows  clearly  that  he  P*p|*'^™i""' 
then  differed  from  the  views  held  by  Lord  Napier,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Sir  Gr.  Robinson  as  f^^^^^^g^. 
to  the  inexpediency  of  comraunicatingwith  the  Chinese  autliorities  through  the  Hong  and  received  at ' 
merchants  :-—  offlce'on the 23rd 

"  It  had  long  seemed  tome,"  he  wrote,   "that  the  arrival  of  the  new  Viceroy  at  issLdisToS 
"  Canton  would  furnish  us  an  occasion  for  the  re-Opening  of  our  communications  with 
"  the  provincial  authorities,  by  the  only  channel  which,  I  am  well  persuaded,  v?ill  ever 
"  open  out  to  us  at  once,  without  a  very  hazardous  and  a  very  needless  struggle." 

Sir  Gr.    Robinson,  on  the  29th   January    and   1st  February   1836,  remarked  upon  betters  from  sir 
the  evils  of  disunion  and  opposition,  which  appeared  to  inevitably  result  from  the  LordPaimeraton, 
existence  of ,  a  board  of  three  or  more  persons,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  affairs  andistPeb.isso 
would  be  managed  better  by  a  single  individual.     He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  thlcorrespon" 
appointments  of  Second  and  Third  Superintendents  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
Chief  Superintendent  should  be  made  solely  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  trade 
and  the  maintenance  of   order  among  British  subjects.      The  headquarters    of    the 
Superintendent  should,  he  thought,  be  established  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  and  he 
should  reside  at  any  place,  that  might  be  found  suitable,  in,  the  vicinity  of  the  shipping, 
"out  of  the  power  and  free  from  the  restraints  of  the  Chinese." 

,  The  Chief  Superintendent  at  Lintin  was  certainly  in  more  direct  contact  with  British 
ships  and  British  seamen  than  he  would  have  been  a,t  Macao,  or  even  perhaps  at  Canton, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  trade  then  existing.  His  residence,  however,  at  the 
emporium  of  illicit  trade  was  calculated  to  create  an  impression  that  this  trade  was 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  British  Government,  and  it  is  clear  from  remarks  made 
by  Sir  C  Robinson,  in  his  letter  of  the  29th  January,  that  the  measure  was  sharply 
criticised  by  some  of  the  British  merchants  then  in  China.  Lord  Palmerston  also  was  Letter trom' 
evidently  doubtful  as  to  its  expediencv,  and  informed  the  Chief  Superintendent  in  a  to  sir  g.  Eown- 

1.1  -ii  1-       fr.iT  ror./^       Tin  ii  ii         1  •        '  SOU,  dated  7th 

letter,  written  on  tJie  7th  June  18od,  that  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  disapprove  June isss;  pases 
of  his  temporary  residence  at  Lintin,  and  was  willing  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  the correspon- 
reasons,  which  had  induced  him  to  separate  himself  from  his  colleagues  and  carry  on 
there  the  business  of  the  Commission  alone,  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  sufficient.  His 
Majesty's  Government  was  unable  to  authorise  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Commission  at  that  place  without  further  information. 

Sir  G.  Robinson's  views  offered  no  prospect  of:  an  improvement  in  the  unsatisfactory 
relations  existing  between  the  Commission  and  the  Chinese  Government ;  and  the 
expense  of  the  Commission  was  unnecessarily  great.  In  the  same  letter,  therefore. 
Lord  Palmerston  informed  him  that  His  Majesty's  Government  had  decided  to  reduce 
the  establishment  in  China,  and  to  abolish  the  office  and  salary  of  Chief  Superintendent, 
and  that  his  functions  would  cease  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  letter.  Such  a 
measure,  as  he  said,  was  called  for  by  the  necessity  of  practising  economy  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  ervice,  and  was  justified  by  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  business 
whicL  the  Commission  had  to  transact. 

Sir  G.  Robinson's  letters  of  the  29th  January  and  1st  February,  which  reached  the  LoidMrnS-ston 
Foreign  Office  a  few  days  after  the  issue  of  these  orders,  produced  no  change  in  this  sonfnd t?*"'" 
decision,  and  Captain  Elliot,  on  the  15th  June  1836,  was  directed  to  consider  himself  date*di6th'june' 
as  the  Chief  of  the  Commission.  .  themmspon'? "' 

Other   reductions  in  the  establishment  were   made    shortly    after.      The    appoint-  J^^^riiom 
ment  of    Third  Superintendent  was  abolished,   and  a  new  appointment  of    Deputy  J^^ct^SEmS" 
Superintendent  on  a  reduced  salary  was  created  in  its  place,,  and  the  salaries  of  the  jfje^^p^g^^igo 
Secretary,  Chinese  Secretary,  and  Surgeon  were  reduced.  comlpoMen'oe 

The   trade   had  continued    without   interruption  after  Lord   Napier's   unfortunate 
death,   and  His  Majesty's   Government  had  not   thought  it  advisable  to  make  any 
demonstration  of  naval  force  at  Canton.     The  plunder,  however,  of  the  "  Troughton,"  ^o'*f';|r''";^™"'= 
and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Superintendents  in  controlling  British  seamen  lomTorT™'^ 
in  the  port,  convinced  Lord  Palmerston  that  their  authority  must  be  supported,  and  capS Enilt 
the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Bast  Indies  was  requested,  in  the  spring  of  and cthDec"^" 
1836,  to  station  a  ship  of  war  permanently  in  the  China  Seas,  to  act  in  concert  with  Jnlisf'^f^^^^' 
the  Superintendents  for  the  maintenance  of  British  interests.  ■•oirespondenco. 

The  Superintendents  also  had  difficulties  with  the  Portuguese  Governor  of  Macao,  who 
declined ,  either  to  recognise  their  authority  in  that  settlement,  or  to  grant  redress  in 
■cases  of  outrage  by  Portuguese  upon  British,  subjects.  A  representation  was  made  on 
the  subject  to  the  Govern,ment  of  Portugal  ;  and  the  British  Admiral  was  instructed 
to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Commanders  of  ships  of  war  on  the  China  station 
to  the  necessity  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  British  subjects  at  Macao. 

S  4 
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capteiMuotto       The  evils,  ■w'hic'li  the  Hong  merchants  had  anticipated  from  the  abolition  of  the  East 

datSSu™'  India  Company's  monopoly,  were  in  the  meantime  fast  developing.     The  demand  for 

plb.  1837^"^        opium  was  strong  and  was  met  by  increasing  imports  from  both  sides  of  India  ;  and 

fsTiM^oflhl'"''^  the  trade  was  no  longer  confined  to  Canton,  but  had  been  extended  to  other  sea-board 

correspondence,    proyi^ces  ou  the  uoi'th-east  coast  of  China.     The  value  of  the  opium  imported  into 

China  by  British  merchants  in  1836  amounted,  according  to   Captain  Elliot,  to  nearly 

18,000,000  dollars,   being  about  1,000,000  dollars  in  excess  of  the  total  value  of  the 

tea  and  silk  exported  by  them  during  the  year.     The  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Buckingham 

in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  and  entertained  doubtless  by  many  others,  that  free 

trade  with  China  would  lead  to  an   increasing  demand  in  that  country  for  British 

manufactures,  had  therefore  proved  delusive.    The  Bast  India  Company  abstained  from 

illicit  trading,  and  had  exported  British  manufactures  to  China,  even  on  some  occasions 

at  a  loss,  to  provide  funds  at  Canton  for  their  investment.     Merchants,   untrammelled 

like  the   Company  by  scruples  on  the  score  of  illicit  trading,  brought  to  China  the 

article  of  commerce  for  which  there  was  the  most  demand,  and  that  article  was  opium. 

The  missionaries,  moreover,  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  the  interdict,  which  had 

been  placed  upon  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  China ;  and  a  voyage''''  undertaken  in 

1836-36  by  Messrs.  Medhurst  and  Stevens  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  tracts  in  the 

Chinese  language  along  the  coast,  appears  to  have  attracted  the  serious  attention  of 

the  Chinese  Government.    More  than  one  Imperial  edict  was  promulgated  regarding 

the  distribution  of  religious  tracts,  and  the   Government  at  Pekin  had  unquestionably 

strong  objections  to  the  creation  of  a  bond  of  union  between  foreigners  and  the  natives 

by  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

ktter  from'" "'"       Id  or  before  June  1836,  Heu  Naetse,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Chinese  Sacrificial 
LOTdpSimereton"  Court,  Submitted  a  remarkable  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  urging  that  the  more  severe 
imV^v^ei^'     the  interdicts  against  opium  were  made,  the  more  widely  did  the  evils,  which  arose 
co?I^esJond*enct     thcrcfrom.  Spread  throughout  the  country,  and  recommending  that  a  change  should 
be  made  in  the   policy    of   Government.     In   the    time   of  Kienlung  and  his  prede- 
cessors, as  he  said,  opium  was  admitted  into  Canton   as  medicine,  subject  to  a  tariff 
duty  of  five  taels,  four  mace,  and  five  candareens  on  each  package  of  100  catties. 
After  this  the  import  of  the   drug  was  prohibited,  but  in  the  first  year  of  Keaking 
persons  convicted  of   opium-smoking   were  subject   only  to   the  punishm.ent   of   the 
pillory  and  the  bamboo.     The   penalties    had   in    course  of  time  been  increased,  and 
opium-smokers    were  then    (1836)    liable  on    conviction   to    be    punished    with   trans- 
portation in  various  degrees,  and  with  death  after  the  ordinary  period  of  imprisonment. 
Notwithstanding  this  severity,  opium-sraokers  had  increased  in  number,  and  the  habit 
had  spread  throughout  almost  the  whole  Empire. 

"  Formerly,"  he  wrote,  "  the  barbarian  merchants  brought  foreign  money  to  China, 
"  which,  being  paid  in  exchange  for  goods,  was  a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the 
"  people  of  all  the  seaboard  provinces.  But  latterly  the  barbarian  merchants  have  clan- 
"  destinely  sold  opium  for  money,  which  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  import 
"  foreign  silver.  Thus,  foreign  money  has  been  going  out  of  the  country,  while  none 
'•'  comes  into  it."  The  export  of  silver  had,  he  urged,  caused  a  great  appreciation  in  its 
value  as  compared  with  "  cash,"  and  this  had  disorganised  the  salt  trade,  as  the  merchants 
sold  salt  for  "  cash "  and  paid  the  Go-vernment  duties  in  silver.  It  would  not 
be  right  to  stop  the  foreign  trade  because  the  English  (sic)  had  traded  in  opium,  and 
although  the  Celestial  Empire  would  not  hesitate  to  relinquish  the  revenue  derived 
from  it,  the  recent  extension  of  clandestine  trade  to  Fukhien  and  Keangnan,  and  even 
to  Tientsin  and  Manchuria,  showed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  all  foreign 
commerce.  "  Besides,"  as  he  said,  "  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  living  on  the 
"  sea-coast  depend  wholly  on  trade  for  their  livelihood,  and  how  are  they  to  be  disposed 
"  of  ?  Moreover,  the  barbarian  ships,  being  on  the  high  seas,  can  repair  to  any  island 
"  that  may  be  selected  as  an  entrepot,  and  the  native  seagoing  vessels  can  meet  them 
"  there,  it  is,  then,  impossible  to  cut  oft'  the  trade." 


*  All  edict  was  issued  by  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  this  voyage,  in  which  the  successive  misdemeanours  of 
the  English,  viz.,  the  construction  of  the  quay  imd  garden  at  Canton,  bringing  foreign  women  to  that  city, 
ridin};  in  sedan  chairs,  the  presumjjtuous  submission  of  petitions,  the  forcing  of  tlie  passage  of  theBocca  Tigris 
in  1834,  and  finally  '-the  distribution  of  foreign  books  calculated  to  seduce  men  with  lies,"  were  detailed  and 
condemned  ;  iind  the  Governor  of  Canton  was  directed  to  "  issue  explicit  orders  to  the  English  Chief  and 
"  others  on  the  subject,  and  to  remind  them  tinit  their  being  allowed  commercial  intercourse  at  Canton  is  a 
"  matter  of  extraordinary  favour,  but  tliat  if  the  foreigners  continue  to  sail  about  in  this  disorderly  manner, 
"  they  must  immediately  be  driven  out  of  port,  and  no  longer  allowed  commercial  intercourse."  ("China:  its 
State  and  Prospects,  with  especial  reference  to  the  spreatl  of  the  Gospel,"  by  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Medhurst.) 

The  distribution  (if  tracts  along  the  coast,  was,  it  may  be  observed,  commenced  by  the  Rev.  C.  Gutzlaff  on 
the  occasion  of  the  voyage  of  the  "  Lord  Amherst"  in  1832. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  opii^|^  trade  was  carried  on,  and  the  evils,  which  resulted 
from  the  attempts  made  to  suppress  it,  were  graphically  described.  "  Here  (at  Lintin)," 
he  wrote,  "  are  constantly  anchored  seven  or  eight  Ifirge  ships  in  which  the  opium 
"  is  kept,  and  which  are,  therefore,  called  receiving-ships.  At  Canton  there  are 
"  brokers  of  the  drug,  who  are  called  melters.  These  pay  the  price  of  the  drug  into 
"  the  hands  of  the  resident  foreigners,  who  give  them  orders  for  the  delivery  of  the 
"  opium  from  the  receiving-ships.  There  are  carrying  boats  plying  up  and  down  the 
"  river,  and  these  are  vulgarly  called  fast  crabs  and  scrambling  dragons.  They  are 
"  well  armed  with  guns  and  other  weapons,  and  are  manncjd  with  some  scores  of 
"  desperadoes,  who  ply  their  oars  as  if  they  were  wings  to  fly  with.  AH  the  Custom- 
"  houses  and  military  posts,  which  they  pass,  are  largely  bribed.  If  they  happen  to 
"  encounter  any  of  the  armed  cruising  boats,  they  are  so  audacious  as  to  resist,  and 
"  slaughter  and  carnage  ensue.  .  .  .  ^  The  dread  of  the  laws  is  not  so  great  on 
"  the  part  of  the  common  people,  as  is  the  anxious  desire  of  gain,  which  incites  them  to 
"  all  manner  of  crafty  devices,  so  that  sometimes  indeed  the  law  is  rendered  wholly 
'■'  ineffective.  There  are  also  both  on  the  rivers  and  at  sea  banditti,  who,  with  pretence 
"  of  acting  under  the  orders  of  Government,  and  of  being  sent  to  search  after  and 
"  prevent  the  smuggling  of  opium,  seek  opportunities  of  plundering.  When  I  was 
"  lately  placed  in  the  service  of  your  Majesty,  as  Acting  Judicial  Commissioner  at 
"  Canton,  cases  of  this  nature  were  very  frequently  reported." 

As  therefore,  he  argued,  it  was  impossible  to  stop  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  pro- 
hibitive regulations  had  been  wholly  inoperative,  the  only  practicable  method  was  to 
permit  the  importation  of  opium  upon  payment  of  duty,  as  a  medicine,  and  to  require 
that  after  it  had  passed  the  Custom  House,  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  Hong  merchants 
in  exchange  for  merchandise,  and  that  no  money  should  be  paid  for  it.  Foreign 
money  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  sycee  silver,  and  the  export  of  it  should 
be  equally  prohibited. 

Heu  Naetse  had  evidently  no  sympathy  with  opium-smoking,  which  ho  described  as 
a  vile  practice.  "  Opium,"  he  said,  "  was  originally  ranked  among  medicines ;  its 
"  qualities  are  stimulant ;  it  also  checks  excessive  secretions,  and  prevents  the  evil 
"  effects  of  noxious  vapours.  When  anyone  is  long  accustomed  to  inhaling  it,  it 
"  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  it  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  habit  of  using  it, 
"  being  inveterate,  is  destructive  of  time,  injurious  to  property,  and  yet  dear  to  one 
"  even  as  life.  Of  those  who  use  it  to  great  excess,  the  breath  becomes  feeble,  the  body 
"  wasted,  the  face  sallow,  the  teeth  black  ;  the  individuals  themselves  clearly  see  the 
"  evil  effects  of  it,  yet  cannot  refrain  from  it."  Smokers  of  opium  were,  however,  in  his 
opinion,  unworthy  of  consideration,  and  the  waste  that  was  going  on  "  in  the  resources, 
"  in  the  very  substance  of  China,"  was  a  far  more  important  consideration.  He  recom- 
mended therefore  that  in  future  no  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  the  purchase  and 
use  of  opium  by  the  people  generally,  but  that  to  show  the  Government  condemnation 
of  the  habit,  and  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  consistency,  all  civil  and  military 
officers,  soldiers,  and  scholars  shotild  be  prohibited  from  using  the  drug,  and  that  any 
of  them,  who  might  be  found  smoking,  should  at  once  be  dismissed  from  service. 

On  receipt  of  this  memorial,  Tang,  who  had  succeeded  Loo  as  Governor  of  Canton  imperial  Edict, 
during  the  sprina:  of  1836,  and  his  colleagues  were  directed  by  the  Emperor  to  consider  isalf  J!^e  ^""' 

-  °       ,  .         -"^        ^°  ,  '■  161  of  the  c 

the  question  and  report.  spondence, 

The  Commissioners  of  Finance  and  Justice  and  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  were  Eaciosures  s,  4, 
consulted,  and  on  the  7th  September  1836  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  reported  feMer  from® 
in  favour  of  Heu  ISTaetse's  proposals.     "  We,  your  Majesty's  Ministers,"  they  wrote,  above'quoted; 
"  having  examined  the  original  memorial,  and  considered  the  details  therein  contained  anl  ns-isi  of 
"  respecting  the  evils  to  be  removed,  regard  the  whole  as  true  and  accurate.     The  denceT^^^""' 
"  request  for  a  repeal  of  the  prohibitions  and  change  in  the  system,  and  a  return  to 
"  the  former  plan  of  laying  a  duty  on  opium,  is  also  such  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
"  times  render  necessary,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  solicit  your  Majesty's  sanction  thereof. 
"  In  cast)  of  such  sanction,  any  foreigner,  who  in  the  course  of  trade  may  bring  opium, 
"  must  be  permitted  to  import  and  pass  it  at  the  custom-house,  paying  the  duty  on  it 
"  as  fixed  by  the  maritime   tariff  of  Kienlung  (viz.,  3  taels,  3  mace,  8  candareens  and 
"  6  cash  per  100  catties),  and  must  deliver  it  to  the  Hong  merchants  in  the  same 
"  manner  as  long-ells,  camlets,  and  other  goods,  bartered  for  native  commodities,  but. 
"  on  no  account  may  he  sell  it  clandestinely, for  money.     If  this  plan  be  faithfully  and 
"  vigorously  carried  into  effect,  the  tens  of  millions  of  precious  money  which  now 
"  annually  go  out  of  the  Empire  will  be  saved,  the  source  of  the  stream   will  be 
"  purified,  and  the  stream  itself  may  be  eventually  stayed." 
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They  submitted,  therefore,  for  approval  nine  regulations,  -which  they  had  framed  to 
give  effect  to  the  proposals ;  the  consideration,  as  they  said,  "  of  the  very  first  conse- 
"  quence,"  being,  "  that  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  exportation 
"  of  sycee  silver."  All  opium  imported  was  to  be  paid  for  in  merchandise,  as  the 
object  in  repealing  the  prohibition  against  its  importation  was  to  "  prevent  the  loss  of 
"  specie  occasioned  by  the  sale  of  the  drug  for  money,"  apd  the  Hong  paerchants  were 
to  be  held  responsible  that  no  sycee  silver  was  exported.  The  export  of  foreign  money 
in  limited  quantities  (viz.,  three-tenths  of  any  surplus  thpre  might  be  in  the  value  of 
the  goods  imported  into  China  in  any  ship  over  the  value  of  the  return  .cargo,  subject 
to  a  maximum  of  50,000  dollars  for  each  ship)  was  to  be  allowed,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  then  existing,  which  had  its  origin  in  orders  issued  by  Grovernor  Yuen  in 
1818 ;  foreign  money,  before  that  date,  having,  as  they  said,  b^en  exported  without 
any  limit  or  restriction. 

The  prohibition  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  Ohina  should  also,  they  recom- 
mended, be  relaxed,  as  there  was  no  better  plan  of  checking  the  importation  of  opium 
by  foreigners  than  to  "  sanction  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  it  in  the  Empire." 
The  smoking  extract  of  opium  prepared  in  China  was  said  to  possess  milder  properties 
and  to  be  less  injurious,  though  not  less  soothing,  than  the  imported  drug. 

The  Governor  aud  Deputy  Governor,  as  it  has  been  already  noticed,  fixed  the  date  of 
the  first  Imperial  interdict  against  opium  in  the  fourth  year  of  Keaking,  1799  a.d. 
"  Opium,"  they  said,  "  is  an  article  brought  into  the  Central  Empire  from  the  lands  of 
"  the  far-distant  barbarians,  and  has  been  imported  during  a  long  course  of  years.  In 
"  the  reigns  of  Yungching  and  Keenlung  it  was  included  in  the  tariff  of  maritime 
"  duties  under  the  head  of  medicinal  drugs,  and  there  was  then  no  regulation  against 
"  purchasing  it  or  inhaling  it.  But  in  the  fourth  reign  of  Keaking  (1799  a.d.)  the 
*'  then  Governor  o1  this  province  Keihking,  of  the  Imperial  kindred,  regarding  it  as 
"  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  the  vile  dirt  of  foreign  countries  should  be  received 
"  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  and  the  money  of  the  Empire,  and  fearing  lest  the 
"  practice  of  smoking  opium  should  spread  among  all  the  people  of  the  inner  land  to 
"  the  waste  of  their  time  and  the  destruction  of  their  property,  presented  a  memorial 
"  requesting  that  the  sale  of  the  drug  should  be  prohibited,  and  that  offenders  should 
"  be  made  amenable  to  punishment.  This  punishment  has  been  gradually  inci'eased 
"  to  transportation  and  death  by  strangling." 

6?n\h"tetto°'^  A  radical  change  of  policy  of  this  nature  had,  however,  its  opponents  ;  and  memorials 
BiiSt^tow  against  the  proposed  legislation  of  the  opium  trade  were  submitted  in  October  1836 
datS^nd"'  by  Choo  Tsun,  a  member  of  the  Inner  Council,  and  by  Heu  Kew,  a  sub-censor  over 
page/?l'i78of    the  Military  Department. 

drace"^"""'  Choo  Q:sun  argued  that  effectual  prohibition   of   the    importation   of    opium    was 

possible,  and  that  a  law,  which  vvas  not  entirely  effectual,  should  not  on  that  account  be 
abolished.  "  The  laws, '  he  said,  "  that  forbid  the  people  to  do  wrong,  may  be  likened 
"  to  the  dykes,  which  prevent  the  overflowing  of  water.  If  anyone  then,  urging  that 
"  the  dykes  are  very  old.  and  therefore  useless,  should  have  them  thrown  down,  what 
"  words  could  express  the  consequences  of  the  impetuous  rush  and  all-destroying 
"  overflow  !  " 

If,  he  continued,  it  were  possible  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  foreign  money  by 
permitting  trade  by  barter  only,  why  should  it  not  be  equally  possible  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  opium  ;  and  if  this  were  prevented  the  exportation  of  dollars  would 
cease  of  itself.  Increased  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  China  would  interfere  with  the 
supply  of  food  grains,  and  would  not  check  the  trade  in  foreign  opium,  as  people 
naturally  prized  things  that  were  foreign  and  strange,  and  undervalued  those  that  were 
in  ordinary  use.  The  production  of  opium  in  Yunnan  was  even  then,  as  he  could  say 
from  personal  experience,  not  less  than  several  thousand  chests,  but  the  exportation  of 
silver  had  not  in  consequence  diminished,  and  the  lack  of  the  metal  in  that  province 
was  greater  than  before. 

It  would,  he  argued  with  much  force,  be  impossible  to  permit  the  common  people  to 
sell  and  smoke  opium,  and  prevent  the  ollicers  and  soldiers  and  the  literati  from 
acquiring  the  habit ;  and  an  extension  of  the  use  of  opium  among  the  soldiery  would, 
he  urged,  render  them  effete  and  worthless,  and  the  result  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Empire.  The  injury  caused  to  the  people  by  opium  was  indeed  his  main  argument. 
"  To  sum  up  the  matter,"  he  said,  "  the  wide  spreading  and  baneful  influence  of 
"  opium,  when  regarded  simply  as  injurious  to  property  is  of  inferior  importance,  but 
"  when  regarded  as  hurtful  to  the  ijeople,  it  demands  most  anxious  consideration,  for 
"  in  the  people  lies  the  very  foundation  of  the  Empire.  Property,  it  is  true,  is  that 
*'  on    which   tlio  subsistence  of  the  people  depends.     Yet  a   deficiency  of  it  may  be 
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'fi  siipplied,  and  an  impoverished  people  improved,  whereas  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
"  any  artificial  means  to  save  a  people  enervated  by  luxury."  The  conquest  of  Batavia 
by  the  Dutcli  was,  he  added,  explained  by  a  historian  of  Eormosa  to  be  due  to  the 
enervation  of  the  people  resulting , from  the  use  of  opium;  and  he  aspribed  to  the 
English  the  design  of  weakening  and  enfeebling  the  Chinese  by  the  introduction  of 
the  drug.  He  quoted  also  a  remark  by  Kapghi, ii>  1717  a.d.,  to  the  effect;  that^^lhere 
-yfas  "  cause  for  apprehension,  lept  in  centuries  or  millenii^ms Jo  come,  China  sAowM 
"  be  endangered  by  collision  with  the  various  nations  of  the  West";  referred 
admiringly  to  the  policy  of  Keaking,  as  laid  down  in  1818,  of  coercing  the  barbarians 
with  firmness  and  vigour  in  the  eve^nt  of  their  refusing  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
and  assuming  an ;  attitude  of  opposition  and  rebelhon ;  and  concluded  by  recom- 
mending the  |]mperor  to  maintain  the .  prohibition,  and  to  order  the  Governors  and 
Deputy  Governors  of  all  provinces  to  redouble  their  efforts  for  its  enforcement.  , 

The  account,  given  by  Choc  Tsun,  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  time  when,  the 
use  of  opium  was  first  prohibited  in  China,  does  not,  it  may  be  observed,  differ 
materially  from  the  statements  made  on  the  subject  by  Heu  Naetse  and  the  officers  of 
the  Canton  Goveanment.  "  And  in  regard  to  opium,"  he  said,  "  special  enactments  were 
"  passed  for  the  prohibition  of  its  use  in  the  first  year  of  Keaking  (1796)  "  ;  and  since 
then  memorials,  presented  at  various  successive  periods,  have  given  rise  to  additional 
prohibitions,  all  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  code  and  the  several  tariffs. 

Heu  Kew's  memorial  foreshadowed  the  policy  eventually  adopted.     He  admitted  that 
silver  had  risen  largely  in  value,  and  agreed  with  Heu  JSTaetse  that  this  result  had  been 
caused  by  its  clandestine  exportation,  principally  in  payment  for  opium.     "  The  amount 
"  annually  lost  to  thfe  country,"  he  said,  "is  about  ten  and  some  odd  millions  of  money. 
"  The  money  thus  lost  was  at  first  the  foreign  money,  wherewith  foreigners  had  previously 
"  purchased  goods  ;  now'it  is  entirely  the  fine  silver  of  the  inner  land,  cast  into  a  different 
"  form  at  Maicao.    Formerly  the  foreigners  imported  money  to  purchase  the  merchandise 
"  of  the  country  ;  but  now  it  has  all  been  carried  back.    ...     .    .     .     It  is  since  the 

"  suppression  of  the  pirates  in  the  reign  of  Keaking  ^^1810  a.d.)  that  opium  has  gradually 
"  blazed  up  into  notice.  At  first  the  annual  sale  of  it  did  not  exceed  in  value  a  few 
"  millions,  but  of  late  it  has  risen  to  nearly  20  millions ;  and  the  increase  and  accumulation 
'•  of  theamount  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  monfch  is  more  than  can  be  told."  He 
was,  however,  opposed  equally  to  the  proposals,  which  had  apparently  been  made  by 
some  persons,  for  the  suspension  of  all  foreign  commerce,  and  to  Heu  Naetse's  scheme 
for  the  legalisation  of  the  opium  trade.  Considering  the  length  of  time  that  the  foreign 
commerce  had  been  carried  on,  its  sudden  interruption  would,  he  thought,  be  an  un- 
dignified and  impolitic  measure;  while  the  legalisation  of  the  opium  trade  would  lead 
to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  opium  imported,  and  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
clandestine  exportation  of  silver,  and  would,  moreover,  be  wholly  incompatible  with  tjie 
"  uninjured  dignity  "  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  importation  of  opium  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  sycee  silver  were,  he  argued,  both  rightly  interdicted,  and  an  effectual  prohibition 
of  the  import  of  opium  was  practicable  under  an  energetic  administration.  The 
foreigners  were,  no  doubt,  presumptuous  and  violent,  as  they  had  shown  by  riding  in 
sedan  chairs,  by  consorting  with  Chinese  prostitutes,  by  their  actually  levelling 
Chinese  graves  to  make  a  road  at  Macao,  ■  and  by  their  lawless  trading  on  the  l^igh 
seas  in  evasion  of  the  port;  duties ;  but  they  had  never  "  failed  to  succumb"  when 
they  had  been  met  with  a  firm  front,  as  on  the  occasions  of  Lord  Napier's  arrival  at 
Canton,  and  (he  destruction  of  the  quay  at  the  Bast  India  Company's  factory  in  1831. 
He  recommended  therefore  that  the  Chinese  should  first  be  "  awed  and  purified  "  by  the 
severe  punishment  of  the  Natives  selling  opium  by  retail,  of  the  Hong  merchants  who 
arranged  the  transactions,  of  the  wholesale  brokers,  of  the  boatmen  who  conveyed  the 
drug  from  the  receiving-ships,  and  of  the  naval  officers  who  had  connived  at  the 
illicit  trade  ;  and  that  attention  should  then  be  directed  to  the  foreigners. 

Of  the  foreigners  at  Canton  he.  named  nine,  five  Englishmen  (Mr.  Jardine,  who, 
as  he  said,  was  nick-named  "  the  iron-headed  old  rat,"  and  Messrs.  Innes,  Dent, 
Turner,  and  Whiteman),  one  American,  and  three  Parsees,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  notorious  opium  dealers,  and  proposed  that  these  men  should  be  arrested  and 
compelled  to  cause  all, the  receiving-ships  anchored  at  Lintin  to  leave,  and  to  write, a 
letter  to  the  King  of  their  country  (sic),  to.inform  him  that  the  Chinese  Government  had 
determined  to  stop  the  importation  of  opium,' and  that  they , would,  be  released,  and  per- 
mitted to  continue  their  trade,  if  the  opium  ships  ceased  from  resorting  to  China,  but 
that  if  the  ships  again  brought  opium,  all  trade  would  be  stopped,  and  they  (the  writers) 
would  be  executed.  "  If,"  he  concluded,  "  a  talented,  intelligent,  and  determined  officer 
"  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  punish  severely  the  Chinese  traitors,  we  may  hope  that  he 
"  would  thus  be  able  at  once  to  overwhelm  the  spirit  of  the  barbarians." 
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The  Bmperor,  on  receipt  of  these  memorials,  directed  further  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  Groveriior  Tang  and  his  colleagues  were  ordered  to  consult  together  upon 
the  recommendation  to  punish  severely  all  Chinese,  who  had  introduced  and  sold  opium, 
or  in  any  way  connived  at  it ;  and  "  having  determined  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order 
"  to  stop  up  the  source  of  the  evil,"  to  present  a  true  and  faithful  report. 

The  reply  sent  by  the  Local  Government  at  Canton  to  this  edict  is  not  on  record, 
but  the  Governor  and  his  colleagues  appear  to  have  proposed  that  the  policy  of 
prohibition  should  receive  a  further  trial. 

On  the  28th  October  1836,  also,  they  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  regarding  the 
nationality  of  the  nine  merchants  named  by  Heu  Kew,  and  the  nature  of  their 
connexion  with  the  opium  trade ;  and,  on  the  23rd  November  1836,  they  ordered  the 
merchants  in  question  (eight  of  whom  were  British  subjects)  to  settle  their  affairs  and 
leave  Canton  within  a  fortnight.  The  time  allowed  for  their  departure  was,  however, 
extended  by  a  second  order  to  the  end  of  February  1837,  and  the  question  was 
subsequently  dropped,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  edict  of  expulsion.* 
Strong  measures,  however,  were  taken  against  the  native  smugglers,  which  were 
attended  with  considerable  success,  and  caused  a  decided  check  to  the  opium  deliveries. 

On  the  26th  January  1837,  the  Emperor  issued  the  following  orders  upon  the  final 
proposals  of  the  Canton  Government  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  opium,  and  the 
exportation  of  silver :  "  A  report  has  this  day  arrived  from  Tang  and  his  colleagues 
"  presenting  the  result  of  their  mutual  deliberations,  directed  to  remove  the  baneful 
"  effects  that  arise  from  opium  having  pervaded  the  country.  By  the  prevalence  of 
"  opium  throughout  the  Empire,  there  has  been  occasioned  a  daily  decrease  of  our  fine 
"  silver ;  being  now  desirous  to  exert  ourselves  entirely  to  stop  up  the  source  of  this 
"  evil,  the  only  sure  mode  of  proceeding  is  utterly  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  sycee 
"  silver.  If,  by  diligent  and  assiduous  watchfulness  in  the  places  from  whence  the 
"  silver  is  exported,  and  at  those  points  by  which  it  necessarily  must  pass,  we  can 
"  deprive  both  the  traitorous  natives  and  the  barbarians  of  all  opportunity  of  exer- 
"  cising  their  artful  devices,  it  is  clear  that  we  may  thus  gradually  close  up  the  breach 
"  and  prevent  further  exportation. 

"  The  f^aid  Governor  and  his  colleagues  have  been  able  to  perceive  this,  and  point  it 
"  out  in  their  memorial.  Let  them  ioin  heart  and  hand  to  enforce  vitrilunt  and 
"  faithful  observation,  to  punish  all  traitorous  Natives  who  combine  with  the  foreigners 
"  in  illegality,  and  entirely  to  hinder  foreign  merchants  for  gratifying  their  avaricious 
"  greediness,  and  let  it  be  their  grand  object  wholly  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  our 
"  fine  silver." 

The  dispute  between  Mr.  Keating  and  Turner  &  Co.,  in  1835,  showed  the  necessity 
for  the  establishment  at  Canton  of  a  Court  of  Civil  jurisdiction,  in  addition  to  the 
Court  of  Criminal  and  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  which  had  been  created  in  1833;  and 
a  consideration  of  the  reports  submitted  by  the  Superintendents  in  regard  to  the  case, 
and  in  regard  also  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Junes,  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  Order 
in  Council  of  1833,  regarding  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Superintendents  over 
British  subjects,  was  based  upon  a  misunderstanding,  and  that  the  Superintendents 
had  really,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  judicial  powers  conferred  by  the 
creation  of  the  Criminal  and  Admiralty  Court,  no  authority  whatever. 

The  Order  in  Council  invested  the  Superintendents  with  the  powers  and  authorities 
for  the  control  of  the  trade  of  China  and  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  China,  that  were 
possessed  by  the  supracargoes  of  the  East  India  Company,  save  in  so  far  as  these 
were  repealed  or  abrogated  by  the  Act  of  3  &  4  "Will.  IV.  c.  93,  to  ro'>-ulatfj  the 
trade  to  China  and  India. 

The  shipping  which  resorted  to  China  from  Great  Britain,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  East  India  Company's  monopoly,  was  under  the  complete  control  of  the  supra- 
cargoes, as  the  ships  either  belonged  to  the  Company,  or  were  chartered  by  it.  The 
ships  from  India  also  were  furnished  with  licenses  by  the  Governments  in  that  country, 
which  were  withdrawn  at  pleasure  by  those  Governments,  or  in  cases  of  emergency 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  supi-acargoes.  The  supracargoes  had  tliL'  power  to 
arrerit  and  deport  from  China  any  British  subject,  who  was  there  without  a  license 
from  the  Company,  and  in  the  case  even  of  licensed  persons  they  were  able  to  suspend 
the  license,  and  inform  the  Chinese  authorities,  that  they  would  not  interfere  for  the 
adjustment  of  any  debts  such  persons  might  contract  subsequently  to  the   date   of  the 

-  ('ripliiiii  Elliot,  it  may  lie  ulj.^crved,  iu  a  letter  l<>  Lurrl  l^iliueiston,  dateil  7tli  Fclii-iiary  1637,  .s.iid  that  he 
should  feel  bound  to  interpose  in  the  (.'veiit  of  the  Pi(>\'in<;i;d  Government  attiiupiing  seriously  I  o  e.\;pel  the 
gentlemen  in  question  liom  Chiuji.  "  And,"  he  'vrote,  "  }our  Lur.lship  may  i.  ly  on  my  measured,  but  firmest, 
"  opposition  to  an  intolerably  injurious  aggression  of  this  practical  nature."  (Page  182  of  the  Correspondence.) 
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notice.     In   disputes  between  private  traders  in  China  the  supracargoes  had  not  been 

accustomed  to  interfere. 

The  Act  to  regulate  the  trade  to  China  and  India,  which  abolished  the  Company's 

monopoly  extinguished  the  necessity  for  any  license  either  to  trade  with,  or  to  reside 

in,  China;  and  the  power  to  prevent  any   sbip,  belonging  to  a  British  subject,  from 

trading   with    China,    or   to    expel   from   China   any   British   subject,    consequently 

lapsed. 

Lord  Palmerston,  when  issuing  final  orders  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.   Keating  and  LordPafmSstoa 

Innes,  in  November  1836,  warned    Captain    Elliot  that  the  power  of  expulsion  of  dltWh^No^""' 
British  subjects  from  China  had  ceased  to  exist.     "  His  Majesty's  Government,"  he  ^ntiwStt^ 

wrote,    "are   fully    aware   of    the   incon\'6nience    arising   both    from   the   undefined  <'°"'^vondene<i. 

"  state  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendents  in    China,  and  from   their   want 

"  of  power  to  enforce  decisions,  to   which  they  may  come,  on  matters  submitted  to 

"  them  by  members  of  the  commercial  body  in  China.     The  general  question  as  to 

"  the  nature,  extent,  and  powers  of  the  future  establishment  in  China  is  now  under 

"  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  G-overnment ;  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  at  no  distant 

"  period  some  efibctual  remedy  may  be  provided  for  the  inconvenience  to  which  I  have 

"  more  particularly  adverted.    In  the  meantime  I  have  to  recommend  to  you  to  confine 

"  your  interference,  when  called  for,  as  much  as  possible  to  friendly  suggestion  and 

"  advice  to  the  parties  concerned.    The  assumption  of  powers  which  you  have  no  means 

"  of  enforcing,  and  the  issuing  of  injunctions  which  are  set  at  nought  with  impunity, 

"  can  only  tend  to   impair  the    authority  and  lower  the   dignity  of  His   Majesty's 

"  Commission  in  the  eyes  of  those  by  whom  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should  be  looked 

"  up  to  with  respect." 

Th'^  orders  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  dated  15th  June  1836,  appointing  Captain  ^^il'^^io^ 
Elliot  to  be  Chief  of  the  Commission,  reached  China  on  the  14th  December   of  that  '9  ^^^S^^sV,!?: 

,„.-p-,,,.  -,  .  ,  -  -,  'ton,  dated  Mtn 

year;  and  Captain  ijlliot  entered  at  once  upon  his   duties  with,  as  he  said,  "a  strong  ^^"gilfofthe 
"  persuasion  that  a  conciliatory  disposition  to  respect  the  usages,  and  above  all  to  correspondence. 
"  refrain  from  shocking  the  prejudices  of  the  (Chinese)  Government,  was  the  course 
"  at  once  most  consonant  with  the  magnanimity  of  the  British  nation,  and,  with  the 
"  substantial  interests  at  stake,  in  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  commercial  relations." 

Lord  Palmerston's  letter  of  the  22nd  July  1836,  directing  him  not  to  attempt  to 
re-open  communications  with  the  Canton  Government  through  the  Hong  merchants, 
and  not  to  give  to  his  communications  with  the  Government  the  name  of  petitions, 
had  not  reached  him,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  instructions,  he  at  once 
determined  to  abandon  all  claim  to  a  right  of  direct  communication  with  the  Governor, 
and  to  correspond  with  him  through  the  Hong  merchants  in  the  manner  usual 
with  the  Select  Committee  of  the  supracargoes  of  the  Bast  India  Company.  The  orders 
issued,  also,  by  the  Local  Government  for  the  expulsion  of  British  subjects  from  China, 
aft'orded  an  additional  reason  for  his  anxiety  to  establish  himself  at  Canton  as  soon  as 
possible. 

He   accordingly  prepared  a  respectful  and  conciliatory  address  to  the   Governor,  Bnoiosm-e  i  in  a 
informing  him  of   his    appointment  as   "Chief   English  Authority"  in    China,    and  captain Eiuot to 
requesting  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  Canton,  under  the  usual  passport,  datedsoaiDec.' 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  performance  of  his  duties;  super&cribed  the  address  as  a  oithecoiTe- 
"  pin"  or  petition,  and  wrote  a  note  to  Howqua,  the  senior  Hong  merchant,  requesting  Enclosures  a  and 
him  to  present  the  address  to  the  Governor.     He  then  forwarded  the  address  on  the  iVtter'!''pasei« 
16th    December    1836  to    the    agents    of   the  East   India    Company   at    Canton   and  sponden^?" 
to    Messrs.    Jardine   and    Dent,    and   requested  them   to    deliver   it   to    Howqua   for 
presentation. 

The  address  was  delivered,  as  requested,   and  on  the  23rd  Deceiuber  1836  Howqua  f^'|e°f "'jlf/^  ®^ 
presented  to  the   Company's  agents  and   merchants,  who  had  delivered  it,  the  edict  letter;  pages 
issued  by  the   Governor   upon  the   subject.     The  13  Hong  merchants,  in  a  body,  also  correspondence. 
addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Elliot,  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  edict  for  compliance. 

In  the  edict  the  Governor  acknowledged  with  satisfaction  the  "  reverential  and 
submissive"  tone  of  Captain  Elliot's  address,  and  remarked  that  "he  would  doubtless 
"  be  implicitly  obedient  in  all  things."  He  observed,  however,  that  he  designated 
himself  as  an  "  officer  from  afar,"  and  appeared  to  be  an  Eye  and  not  a  Chief  Supra- 
oargo,  which  was  wholly  inconsistont  with  the  manner  in  which  affaii"^  had  been  up  to 
that  time  conducted.  Before  submitting  a  report  to  the  Throne  for  instructions, 
he  deputed,  therefore,  two  district  magistrates,  the  Macao  sub-prefect,  and  the  Hong 
merchants  to  make  inquiries  at  Macao,  whether  Captain  Elliot  had  really  received  written 
credentials  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  what  was  his  oifioe,  and  what  was  the 
proposed  nature  of  his  duties  as  Suparintendent,  whether  he  had  any  ulterior  aim  and 
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object,  and  why  aja  Bye  had  been  sent  instead  of  a  Chief  Supracargo..  "  If,"  said  the 
Governor,  "  on  examination  no  covert  purpose  appear,  then  let  orders  be  immediately 
"  enjoined  on  the  said  foreigner  to  reside  for  a  time  at  Macao,  and  wait  there  till  I, 
"  the  Governor,  shall  have  sent  in  a  memorial  to  the  great  Emperor.  And  as  soon  as 
"  I  shall  learn  His  Majesty's  gracious  pleasure,  I  will  then  address  a  communication 
'•  to  the  Superintendent  of  Maritime  Customs,  calling  on  him^ito  grant  a  passport  for 
"  the  said  foreigner  to  come  up  to  Canton  and  oversee  njatters.  When  he  thus  comes 
"  up,  he  must  comply  with  the  old  regulations,  having  a  residence  at  Canton  and 
"  another,  at  Macao,  and  coming  and  going  at  the  regular  seasons.'" 

Captain  Elliot  furnished  an  explanation  in  writing,  upon  the  points  specified  by  the 
date^sotTDe*"."'  Govemor,  for  the  information  of  the  officers  deputed  for  the  purpose ;  and  replied  to 
the  edict  On  the  '28th  December  1836,  through  the  Hong  merchants,  admitting  the 
propriety  of  his  remaining  at  Macao  until  the  Emperors  pleasure  had  been  acertained, 
and  explaining  that  his  duty  at  Canton  would  be  to  coiiduct  the  public  business  of  his 
nation  and  to  preserve  by  all. possible  means  the  peace  which  existed  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Chinese  officers  at  Macao  had  no  personal  communication  with  Captain 
Elliot.  The  Hong  merchants  wished  him  to  visit  the  officers,  but  this  he  declined  to 
do,  and  offered  to  receive  them  at  his  own  house.  The  officers,  however,  would  not 
agree  to  this,  and  the  explanation  required  was  eventually  given  in  writing  to  the  Hong 
merchants.  Their  conduct  on  the  occasion  is  significant  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
communication  with  the  authorities  was  re-opened. 

"  I  have  thus,  my  Lord,"  wrote  Captain  Elliot  to  Lord  Palmerston,  "  once  more 
"  opened  the  communications  with  this  Government,  and  I  sincerely  trust  your  Lordships 
"  will  see  no  reason  to  disapprove  of  my  motives,  or  of  the  manner  of  my  proceeding.  I 
"  have  acted  under  a  strong  persuasion  that  all  hope  of  peacefully  carrying  the  point  of 
"  direct  official  intercourse  was  futile  ;  that  the  actual  conditiuii  of  circumstances  was 
"  hazardous  ;  that  the  instructions  in  my  hand  do  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  I  have 
•'  any  high  political  or  representative  character,  and,  finally,  that  the  course  itself  which 
"  I  have  pursued  is  neither  derogatory  to  the  national  honour  nor  at  variance  with  sound 
"  principles  of  public  propriety  and  utility." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Captain  Elliot  forwarded  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Morrison,  the 
Chinese  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  upon  the  exact  signification  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter "pin,"  and  suggested  that  it  meant  rather  a  "  respectful  exhibition  of  information  " 
than  a  petition.  As  stated  in  the  memorandum,  however,  "  pin  "  was  the  word  used 
by  Chinese  officers  below  the  third  rank,  of  whom  the  highest  corresponded  in 
station  to  the  prefects  and  sub-prefects  of  departments  in  France,  when  addressing  the 
higher  provincial  authorities;  and  replies  submitted  by  these  authorities  to  such 
munications  were  designated  as  commands.  "  Pin,"  according  to  Dr.  Morrison's 
Chinese  dictionary,  was  to  "  state  to  a  superior,  whether  verbally  or  by  writing, 
"  whether  petitioning  something  or  to  give  information  of,  whether  from  the  people 
"  to  an  officer  of  Government,  or  from  an  inferior  officer  to  a  superior  several  degrees 
"  higher." 

It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  denied  that  the  English  word  "  petition  "  is  a  sufficiently 
accurate  translation  of  the  Chinese  "  pin  "  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  on  receiving  these 
letters,  at  once  issued  the  following  orders  : — 

"  I  have  now  to  desire  that,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  you  will  forthwith 
"  inform  the  Hong  merchants  and  the  Viceroy  that  His  Majesty's  Government  cannot 
•'  permit  that  you,  an  officer  of  His  Majesty,  should  hold  communications  with  an  officer 
"  of  the ,  Emperor  of  China  through  the  intervention  of  private  and  irresponsible 
"  individuals.  You  will,  therefore,  request  that  any  communications,  which  the 
''  Governor  may  have  to  make  to  you  in  future,  may  be  sent  to  you  direct,  and  that  the 
"  Governor  will  consent  to  receive  directly  from  you  any  communications  on  public 
"  affairs,  which  the  interests  of  the  two  Governments  may  require  you  to  make  to  him. 
"  You  will  also  explain,  that  if  in  future  your  written  communications  should  not  be 
•'  endorsed  with  the  character,  which  is  usually  adopted  by  subordinate  officers  in  China 
•'  when  addressing  representations  to  superior  Chinese  authorities,  this  alteration  will 
"  not  arise  from  any  want  of  respect  on  your  part  towards  the  Governor,  but  will 
"  simply  be  the  result  of  the  estabhshed  usages  of  England,  which  do  not  admit  that 
"  an  officer  commissioned  by  the  King  of  England  should  so  address  an  officer 
"  commissioned  by  any  other  sovereign." 

oapSn'Eu.ot to  I^  *''ie  meantime  the  Governor  of  Canton,  who  was  evidently  satisfied  with  Captain 
datedS"''''™'  Elliot's  attitude,  submitted  a  report  to  the  Emperor  recommending  that  Captain  Elliot 
ind'eSsures;  might  bo  allowed  to  ]iroceed  to  Canton  for  the  discharge  of  his  dutit  s  as  the  Chief  Con- 
fhfcoms'pon-"'    trolling  English    Authority,  in  accordance  with  the  ,regulatidns  under  which  the  Select 

dence, 
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Ooatanitfcee.  of  supraekrgoes.  hbid  formerly,  ^aoted.  "Though  he^  ie  mot/'  wrote  the 
Governor,  *j preciBely  the  same  as:  the  Chief  Supracargo  hitherto  appointed,: yet i the 
"  difference  :.is  but  in  name^  for  in  reality  :he  is  the  same.  And  alter  ally  he'  is  a 
"foreigner  to  hold  the  reins  of  foreigners ;  and  if  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  ^aught 
"  else,  it  would  seem  that  an  alteration  may- be  admitted."  i 

The  Emperor's  sanction  to  this  recommendation   was  received'  at .  Canton  on  the  Letters  from 
14th  March   1837.     "  It  is  oar  Imperial  pleasure,"  he  said,    'fithat  he  be  permitted  to  LOTdPaimemton, 
M  repair  to  Canton,  under  the  existing  regulations  applicable  to  Chief  iSupracargoes,  and  knd  March  W 
^?  that„on  his  arrival  at  the  provincial  capital  he  be  allowed  to  take  the  managernent  p^esMs'Siss 
"  of  affairs.     ...     In  future  he  is  to  reside  sometimes  at  Macao,  and  sometimes  at  spondeuS''" 
"  Canton,conforming  herein  to  the,old  regulations ;  and  he  must  not  be  permitted  to  exceed 
"  the  proper  time,  and  •  by  loitering  about  gradually  effect  a  continued  residence.     The 
"  said  Governor  and  his  colleagues  are  hereby  authorised '  to  hold  the  said  foreigner 
",  responsible  for  the  careful  control  of  affairs,  so)that  all  disturbances  may  be  prevented. 
"  They  should  issue  strict  orders  to  all  the  oflScers,  civil  and  military,  and  to  the, Hong 
1'  inerchants,  requiring'  them  to  inform  themselves  from  time  to  time  of  .the  true  state 
";  of  things,  and  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  said  foreigner.     If  he  exceed  his  duty  and  act 
"  improperly,  or  combining  with  traitorous  natives,  seek  to  twist  ■  the  laws  to  serve 
"his  private  ends,  he  must  immediately  be  driven  back  to  his  country  in  order  to 
"  effectually  remove  the  source  of  evil."  .  :      :■ 

This  edict  was  communicated  by  the  Governor  to  the  Superintendent  of  Cuatoms,  and 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  to  the  Hong  merchants ;  and  the  orders,  which  it 
contained,  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  Captain  Elliot  was  permitted  to  proceed  to 
Canton,  the  nature  of  his  responsibility,  and  the  necessity  for  living  partly  at  Macao 
and  partly  at  Canton  were  enjoined  upon  Captain  Elliot  by  the  Hong  merchants. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  intercourse  with  China,"  wrote  Captain  Letter  from 
Elliot  to  Lord  Palmerston,  "  the  principle  is  most  formally  admitted,  that  an  officer  of  LOTdPaimeJston, 

,  .      ^  ,.         ^  ,  ,     .     "'    ,         ,  ,  •  1       •  .,  r.    ,  1         dated  18th March 

"  a  foreign  sovereign,  whose  functions  are  purely  puDlic,  should  reside  m  a  city  ot  tne  1837 ;  page  193  of 
"  Empire."  The  position  which  he  accepted,  however,  both  in  regard  to  residence  dence.""^^™' 
at  Canton  and  correspondence  with  the  authorities,  was  the  same  in  every  particular 
as  that  of  the  Bast  India  Company's  servants ;  and  a  study  of  the  edicts,  issued  by 
Governor  Loo  in  regard  to  Lord  Napier  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  same  position 
would  have  been  accorded  to  him,  if  only  he  had  been  sufficiently  submissive.  A 
change  of  any  kind'was  distasteful  to  the  Chinese,  but  the  principal  objection  to  the 
appointment  of  an  officer,  as  distinguished  from  a  trading  chief,  appears  to  have 
been  the  claim  advanced  for  correspondence  upon  terms  of  equality  with  the  Governor 
himself. 

Captain  Elliot  applied  for  his  passport  through  the  Hong  merchants,  and  proceeded  to  Letter  from. 
Canton,  in  April  1837.  He  had,  as  is  clear  rrom  a  letter  written  at  the  time  to  Lord  ^Jt*/^^!™!''^!"" 
Palmerston,  no  intention  of  permanently  taking  orders  from  the  Hong  merchants,  and  il^j^gP^fj^g 
trusted  that,  when  once  established  at  Canton,  he  would  by  tact  and  judgment  soon  correspondence. 
carry'  the  principle  that  the  Governor's  communications  should  be  addressed  to  him 
and  not  to  the  merchants.  "  Upon  the  side  of  His  Majesty's  Government,"  he  wrote,  "  it 
"  appears  to  me,  that  no  condition  is  wanting  to  give  to  the  representations  of' its  agent 
"  here  a  complete  formal  character.  ■  They  are 'the  communications  of  a  foreign  officer 
"  recognised  by  the  Emperor,  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
"  and  they  reach  his  Excellency's  hands  in  a  sealed  shape.  As  respects  the  com- 
"  munications  of  the  Government  intended  for  m'e,  the  state  of  the  case  is  very  different. 
"  They  are  injunctions  to  persons  with  whom,  in  the  admission  of  the  Emperot,  I  have 
"  no  congeniality  of  pursuit,  and  who  therefore  in  common  sense  ought  to  ha^ve  no 
"  public  relations  with  me."  And  after  further  explanation  of  the  objections  to  such 
a  'form  of  correspondence  and  the  inconvenience  likely  to  result  from  it,  he  concluded 
the  letter  as  follows  :  "In  my  own  humble  opinion  the  actual  manner  of  communication 
"  from  us  to  the  Chinese  is  sufficiently  formal  and  complete  for  all  our  purposes.  From 
"  them  'to  us  and  for  their  objects  it  is  defective,  I  can  a'ssure  your  Lordship  that  this 
"is  a  condition  of  circumstances  far  less  inconvenient  to  His  Majesty's  Government 
"  than  to  the  Provincial  sluthorities.  The  defect,  however,  is  of  their  own  creation,  and 
"  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands." 

Captain  Elliot's  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  opium,  in  the  summer  of  1836  and  ^^^^^'^f^.^^.  ^^ 
early  spring  of  1837,  must  now  be  referred  to.    As  early  as  July  1836,  writing  as  Second  LordPaimerston, 
Superintendent,  he  rlisciissed  the  probable  causes  and  effects  of  the  proposalfpr  the  is3|;pa«esiy 
legalisation  of  the  opium  trade  made  by  Hen' Nae'tse,  whiqh  had,  he  supposed,  been  correspondence. 
communicated  to  thp' Foreign  Office  by  Sir  G.  Kobinson.     "  This  stroke  (the  legalisa- 
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"  tion  of  the  trade),"  he  said,  "is  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Lintin  and  outside 
"  trade,  and  the  limitation  of  our  commercial  sphere  to  Canton  and  the  Hong  merchants. 
"  The  extent  to  which  it  is  successful,  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  adherence  to  the 

"  moderate  duties  and  charges  proposed  in  the  Memorial Smuggling 

"  there  may  be  at  Canton,  as  there  is  now  of  all  sorts  of  merchandise  to  an  immense 
"  extent,  but  there  will  be  smuggling  nowhere  else  than  at  Canton,  that  is  always 
"  supposing  that  the  charges  are  kept  at  the  moderate  rate  now  proposed,  the  pro- 
"  babilities  of  which  I  cannot  judge  of.  It  has  been  a  confusion  of  terms  to  call  the 
"  opium  trade  a  smuggling  trade.  It  was  formerly  a  prohibited  trade,  but  there  was 
"  no  part  of  the  trade  of  this  country  Avhich  had  the  more  active  support  of  the  local 
"  authorities.  It  commenced  and  has  subsisted  by  means  of  the  hearty  connivance 
"  of  the  mandarins,  and  it  could  have  done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  without 
"  their  constant  countenance. 

"  In  my  mind  it  is  much  less  the  Lintin  or  the  coast  trade,  that  have  produced 
"  this  striking  measure,  than  the  tea  and  the  tract  missions  to  the  coasts  of  last 
"  year.  These  events  attracted  the  very  anxious  notice  of  the  Court  itself,  and  this 
"  scheme  is  the  result.  The  Lintin  trade,  as  long  as  it  was  quietly  pursued, 
"  always  had  the  countennnce  of  the  high  mandarins  of  this  province,  and  though 
"  they  were  naturally  unfriendly  to  its  extension  to  the  coast  of  the  neighbouring 
"  provinces,  still  they  were  disposed  to  stifle  complaints  to  the  Court  upon  that 
"  subject,  in  order  to  stave  off  searching  inquiry  into  their  own  affaiis  here. 
"  Tracing  backwards,  no  doubt  the  opium  will  be  found  to  be  the  great  primary 
"  cause  of  this  change.  But  the  immediate  cause  here  has,  1  firmly  believe,  been 
"  the  distribution  of  tracts.  The  opium  ships  might  have  continued  to  visit  the 
"  coasts  with  little  more  than  former  notice,  but  the  books  alarmed  the  Court 
"  seriously." 

As  Chief  Superintendent,  at  the  beginning  of  February  1837,  Captain  Elliot  trans- 
mitted to  Lord  Palmerston  Heu  Naetse's  memorial,  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  upon  it, 
the  report  of  the  Local  Government  at  Canton,  the  memorials  of  Choo  Tsun  and  Heu 
Kew,  and  the  second  Imperial  edict,  directing  that  the  subject  should  be  further 
considered  ;  and  again  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  proposal  for  the  legalisation  of 
the  opium  trade  had  been  dictated  more  by  political  and  financial  considerations,  than 
by  "  the  awakening  spirit  of  public  virtue,  upon  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government." 
"  The  opium  trade,"  he  wrote,  "  only  commenced  or  subsisted,  as  its  present  state  of 
"  stagnation  indisputably  proves,  by  reason  of  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  chief 
"  authorities  of  these  provinces,  and  indeed  also  of  the  Court.  JSTo  portion  of  the  trade 
"  to  this  country  more  regularly  paid  its  entrance  than  this  of  the  opium.  The  least 
•'  attempt  to  evade  the  fees  of  the  mandarins  was  almost  certain  of  detection  and 
"  severe  punishment,  and  a  large  share  of  these  emoluments  reached  not  merely  the 
"  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  but,  in  all  probability,  in  no  very  indirect  manner 
"  the  Imperial  hand  itself.  The  origin  of  the  legalisation  scheme  is  to  be  ascribed,  I 
"  believe,  mainly  if  not  entirely  to  the  following  causes : — Firstly,  to  the  intense 
"  political  disquietude  of  the  Court  at  the  extension  of  the  trade  on  the  north-east 
"  coasts.  Secondly,  to  the  increasing  alarm,  which  is  felt  at  what  is  considered  to  be 
"  the  irrecoverable  disappearance  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  the 
"  silver  in  exchange  for  the  opium. 

"  The  first  cause  has  possibly  operated  with  additional  force  since  the  events  of 
"  1834  at  Canton;  and  the  visits  of  the  missionar.es  tu  the  coasts  in  1835  and  1836 
"  with  tracts  in  the  Chinese  language,  have  also  unquestionably  attracted  the  anxious 
"  attention  of  the  Court." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  motive  of  the  proposal  to  legalise  the  trade,  the  ulti- 
mate adoption  of  the  scheme  was,  in  Captain  Elliot's  opinion,  certain.  The  Local 
Government  had  tried,  with  considerable  success,  to  suppress  the  smuggling  from  Lintin, 
and  it  was  confidently  rumoured  that  the  Governor  had  sought  permission  from  the 
Court  to  continue  the  restrictive  policy  upon  trial  for  one  year  ;  but  these  measures 
were,  he  considered,  merely  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  the  trade  upon  a  legal 
basis.  The  proposals  of  Heu  Naetse  were  more  politic  and  opportune  than  those  of 
his  opponents,  and  were  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  more  likely  to  be  successful. 

Trade  in  the  meantime  was  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  The  abolition  of  the  Company's 
monopoly  had,  as  Captain  Elliot  said,  been  followed  by  overtrading ;  the  imports  of 
British  manufactures  had  been  heavy,  and  the  prices  of  China  produce  had  been  forced 
up  by  competition ;  while  the  interruption  of  the  opium  sales  had  locked  up  silver,  and 
had  thereby  increased  the  embarrassment  of  th<;    British  merchants.     With  the  object, 
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therefore,  either  of  inducing  the  Provincial  Government  to  relax  its  restrictive  zeal,  or  of 
expediting  the  anticipated  sanction  to  the  legalisation  of    the  opium  trade.  Captain 
Blliot  requested  the  Naval  Oomraander-in-Ohief  in  India  to  send  a  ship  of  war  to  the  Letterfrom 
China  Seas  "  for  the  purpose  of  affording  such  countenance  to  the  general  British  trade  SrTdmirai 
' '  in  China,  as  might  be  practicable,   vrithout  any  risk  of  inconvenient  discussions  or  Biaden  capei, 
"  collision  with  the  (Chinese)  Government ;"  and  applied  also  to  the  Governor-General  of  feb.'fss^'**^"* 
India  for  one  or  two  of  the  Company's  cruisers  for  the  same  service.     "  In  the  actual  Ssponisnoe. 
"  state  of  our  commerce  with  China,"  he  wroLe  to  the  Governor- General,  "  I  believe  I  ^l^f^j^^^^^^ 
"  may  say  that  the  interruption  of  the  opium  traffic  must  have  the  effect,  not  merely  Lo?dTnckiLnci, 
"  of   temporarily    crippling   our   means    of    purchasing   in    this   market   at   all,    but  ??||5,f  ^°*'*' 
"  undoubtedly  of  placing  us,  in  respect  to  the  prices  of  the  export  staples,  completely  A-isw; 

•^  PI.  •       ii         1  ^  •!       1     J        T  ,        '^    1   .  n   ^      ,•  page  188  ol  the 

'    m  the  power  or  what  may  justly   be  clescnbea  to  be  a  co-partnership  of   native  oorrespondenoe. 
"  dealers.     The   failure  of  the  opium  deliveries   is  attended  with  an  almost  entire 
"  cessation  of  money  transactions  in  Canton.     And  in  the  glutted  condition  of  this 
"  market  your  Lordship  will  judge  how  peculiarly  mischievously  the  present  stagnation 

"  must  operate  on  the  whole  British  commerce  with  the  Empire." 

"  I  would  beg  to  observe  to  your-  Lordship  that  the  frequent  and  short  visits  of  ships 
"  of  war  to  this  anchorage,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  points  to  which  the  out- 
"  side  trade  has  extended,  seem  to  me  to  be  movements  calculated  either  to  carry  the 
"  Provincial  Government  back  to  the  system,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  or  to 
"  hasten  onwards  the  legislative  measure  from  the  Court." 

On  the  21st  February  1837,  Captain  Elliot  transmitted  to  England  the  Imperial  ^f^^^^mot  to 
edict,     which     was   issued    on    the    receipt   of    the  second  report    from    the   Local  Jor^/^'T^'t?"- 

r~i  •■if»i  T       '  c>      ^        r^  -If-       dated  2l8t  Feb. 

Government  oi  Canton,  containing  the  fanal  recommendations  or  the  Governor  and  his  isf^J^^lgSoftiie 

colleagues  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  opium  and  the  exportation  correspondence. 

of  silver.      His  letter    to    Lord  Palmerston   betrays  some    misconception  in  regard 

to  this  edict.     He  speaks  of  it   as  issued  in  reply  to  the  report   submitted  by  the 

Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Canton  on  the  7th  September  1836,  supporting  Heu 

Naetse's  proposals,  whereas  it  is  clear  that  it  was  issued  in  reply  to  the  further  report, 

called  for  from  them   in  consequence  of  the  memorials  of  Choo  Tsun  and  Heu  Kew. 

The  purport  of  the  edict  is  apparently  to  prohibit  entirely  the  exportation  of  sycee 

silver,  and  to  sanction  the  measures  proposed  for  stopping  up  the  source  of  the  evil, 

by  preventing  effectually  the  importation  of  opium.    Captain  Elliot,  however,  expressed 

an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  sanction   had  actually  been  accorded  to  the  proposed 

withdrawal  of  the  prohibition  against  opium.     "  Founding  "  he  wrote,  "  my  conclusions 

"  entirely  upon  the  edict,  (and  the  authenticity  of  that  is  beyond  dispute),  I  cannot 

"  hesitate  to  repeat  to  your  Lordship  my  opinion,  not  only  that  this  measure  is  deter- 

"  mined,  but  that  the  Provincial  Government  is  actually  in  possession  of  the  pleasure 

"  of  the  Court  to  admit  the  opium." 

The  conviction  that  the  trade  would  shortly  be  legalised  had,  no  doubt,  an  effect 
upon  Captain  Elliot's  proceedings,  but  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  suppose  that  he  was  a 
friend  or  supporter  of  the  trade.  "  It  cannot  be  good,"  he  wrote  in  this  letter,  "  that 
"  the  conduct  of  a  great  trade  should  be  so  dependent  upon  the  steady  continuance  of 
"  a  vast  prohibited  traffic  in  an  article  of  vicious  luxury,  high  in  price  and  liable 
•'  to  frequent  and  prodigious  fluctuation.  In  a  mere  commercial  point  of  view,  there- 
"  fore  1  believe  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  gradual  diversion  of  British  capital 
"  into  other  channels  of  employment  than  this  would  be  attended  with  advantageous 
"  consequences. 

'•  The  effect  upon  the  Indian  finance  of  its  sudden  cessation  could  not  fail  to  be 
"  extremely  perplexing  ;  but  1  have  not  been  a  careless  observer  since  I  have  beea  in 
"  this  country,  and  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  let  rae  say  that  there  are  many  cogent 
"  reasons  for  regretting  the  extent  to  which  the  Indian  income  is  dependent  upon  such 
'•  a  source  of  revenue." 

A  few  days  before  Captain  Elliot's  departure  from  Macao  for  Canton,  in  April  1837,  news  letterfrom, 
had  reached  him  from  Singapore  of  the  rescue  by  an  English  ship  of  seventeen  Chinese,  lOTdPaimeSton? 
who  were  found  in  a  sinking  junk ;  and  (to  use  his  own  words)  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  m?;  ^'d  ■*^''"' 
communication  of  this  gratifying  intelligence  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  pS^SSoi^' 
of  gradually  accustoming  the  Governor  to  recognise  the  distinction  between  his  station  spontoSf" 
and  that  of  the  foreign  commercial  agents  in  China.     He  accordingly  submitted  from 
Macao,  on  the  8th  April,  a  politely  worded  address  to  the  Governor,  informing  him  of 
the  rescue  and  safety  of  the  Chinese,  and  acknowledging  gratefully  the  acts  of  kindness 
which  his  shipwrecked  countrymen  had  often  experienced  upon  the  coast  of  China ; 
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and  remarked  that  "  theinterchange  of  these  charities' comM'  not  fail  to  strengthen  the 
"  bonds  of  peace  and  goodwill  between  the  two  countries." 

'  0n  the  12th' April,,  in  another'  addr^ss^ihe  reported  his  arrival  at  Canton, i  and 
requested  that  he  might  be'  permitted,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  his  nation,  to 
pay  his  personal  respects  to  the  Governor. 

The  Grovemor,  in  an  edict  to  the  Hong  'merchants, '  dated '  13th  April,  admitted 
that  the  "  dutifulness  "  displayed  in  the  rescue  of  the  Chinese  was  worthy  of  com- 
mendation; and  ordered  the  merchants  to  inform  Captain  Elliot  that  when  the  men 
arrived  at  Canton  they  would  be  sent  on  to  their  own  province.  He  took  umbrage, 
however,  at  the  wording  of  the  address  from  Macao,  and  on  the  i9th  April  issued 
a  second  edict  upon  the  sabjett,  "  But  for  all,"  he  said,  "for  those  without  as  well  as 
"  those  within  the  pale  of  the  Empire,  there  are  rules  and  bonds  of  action,  styles  and 
"  modes  of  expression,  becoming  that  dignity,  which  has  so  long  been  respected.  To 
''  the  renovating  principles  for  so  long  a  period  emanating  from  our  Empire,  the 
."  barbavians  on  every  side  have  submitted  themselves.  They  have  tendered  to  the 
"  Celestial  Empire  their  respectful  services,  and  this  Empire  stands  in  truth  at  the 
"  head. of  the  lands  at  its  remotest  borders,  in  no  other  character  than  that  of  a  ruler 
"  amid  ministering  servants.  As  to  foreign  merchants^  permission  is  granted  them  to 
''  trade  and  to  export,  and  thus  is  bestowed  on  them  the  means  of  obtaining  profit.  And 
"  in  regard  to  those  in  distress,  they  are  rescued  from  their  distresses,  and  with  needful 
"  gifts  are  sent  back.  These  things  arise  solely  from  the  all-pervadmg  goodness,  and 
"  cherishing  kindness  of  the  Great  Emperor,  whose  favours  are  constant  and  universal. 
"  Between  him  and  the  small,  the  petty,  how  can  there  exist  anything  like  the  '  bonds 
"  '  of  peace  and  goodwill  ? '  " 

"  The  said  Superintendent,  in  his  address  on  this  occasion,  hag  failed  altogether  to 
"  conform  himself  to  the  old  rules,  has  omitted  the  respectful  expression  '  Celestial 
"  Empire,'  and  has  absurdly  used  such  words  and  expressions  as  'your  honourable 
"  country,'  and  ;"  peace  and  goodwill  between  the  two  nations,'  giving  utterance  to  his 
"  own  pufFed-up  imaginations.  Not  only  is  this  offensive  to  the  .dignity  to  be  maintained, 
"  but  also  the  ideas  therein  expressed  are  absurd  and  ridiculous." 

He  did  not,  he  explained,  plainly  correct  Captain  Elliot,  and  cast  back  his  address, 
because  he  had  only  recently  arrived,  and  was  possibly  not  informed  upon  many 
matters  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  mistakes  of  the  kind  in  future.  He  accord- 
ingly directed  the  senior  Hong  merchaEts  to  enjoin  an  order  upon  Captain  Elliot, 
requiring  him  to  word  his  addresses  in  the  manner;  called  for  by  the  dignity  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  commanded  them  to  carefully  ex,amine  his  addresses  in  future  before 
presentation,  and  to  return  theni,  if  they  should  contain  any  matter  inconsistent  with 
that  dignity. 

This  order  Captain  Elliot  determined  to  resist.  He  knew,  as  he  wrote  to  Lord 
P^lmerston,  that  it  had  long  been  "  practically  admitted"  that  the  Hong  merchants 
had  "no  pretensions  to  meddle  "  with  addresses  transmitted  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  Bast  India  Company's  supracargoes,  though  he  was  "not  aware  that  the  principle 
"  had  ever  been  formally  and  specifically  conceded."  He  accordingl}^  sent  at  once  for 
Howqua,  the  senior  Hong  merchant,  and  directed  the  messenger  to  inform  him  that  if 
he  did  r.ot  attend  within  the  hour  he  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  at  all,  as  the 
communication,  which  he  (Captain  Elijpt)  had  to  make  to  the  Governor,  would 
be  submitted  by  another  channel ;  and '  he  would  leave  Canton  in  a  few  hours. 
Howqua  appeared  within  the  time,  and  a  discussion  commenced.  Captain  Elliot 
informed  him  that  he  did  not  dare  to  accept  such  an  order,  as  the  Governor  had  issued, 
and  that  he  proposed  to  return  it  immediately.  Howqua  entreated  him  not  to  be 
precipitate,  and  at  his  solicitation  Captain  Elliot  deferred  action  for  two  days.  On  the 
22nd,  however,  he  returned  the  objectionable  edict  to  Howqua,  and  submitted  an 
address  to  the  Governor,  respectfully  informing  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  as 
a  foreign  officer  and  not  a  merchant,  to  submit  his  addresses  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Hong  merchants  before  their  transmission  ;  and  adding  that  in  future  he  could  only 
receive  such  official  communications,  sealed  with  the  Governor's  seal,  as  the  Governor 
should  be  pleased  to  address  directly  to  him,  and  not  to  the  merchants.  He  announced 
also  verbally  to  Howqua  that  if  the  matter  were  not  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  midnight 
on  the  28th,  he  would  leave  Canton. 

On  the  24th  Howqua  returned,,  and  informel  Captain  Elliot  that  the  Governor  had 
declared  it  was  wholly  out  of  his  power  to  communicate  Avith  him  direct;  but  had 
admitted  that  his  objections  to  any  interference  by  the  Hong  merchants  with  his 
addresses  to  Government  were  well  founded.     In  consideration  also  of  the  fact  that 
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Captain  EUiob  was  an- officer,  h&  was  prepared -to  addreSs  edicts  on  the  subject  of  his 
eomniunicatioQS  to  the  three  senior  Hong^  merchants!,  who  >fh)eld  honijBary  offipial  raak, 
and  not  to  the  whole  Hong  body,  ;;b  : 

,;It  is.amusiftg  to  %d  ..tl^je  wily  Howqna  .proposing,  as  a  special  .(Concession, to; /the 
dignity  of  a  British  officer,  ^.n  arra,i;igemeut  that  was*  .qbjected  to  ]by  the  Company's 
serra^its,  who  regarded  itrP.s  an  insidious  attempt  to  draw  closer, the  riestrictions  upon 
foreign  conimerce,  and  to  establish  the  dreaded  Cohong.  ,  , 

Oaptain'EUiot,  hoiwever,  was  disJ)osed  to  waive  the  point  of  direct  communication 
from  the  Governor  io  him,  provided  thatt  the  edicts  issued  to  the  merchants  were' not 
disrespectful  to  his  Groverament,  and  that  he  was  >  permitted  to' submit  sealed  additesses 
to'-the  Grovernor  ;i:and  the  Governor  also,  who  felt  probably  thati  he:  had  t^ken  upia 
false  position,  was  ©Vidently  anxious  for  a  ex3m{)ro]iise.    '■'!,. 

On  the  25th,'  therefore,  an  edict  was  is'stied,  in  "Which  the  Governor  formally 
recognised  Captain  Elliot's'  right  to  subnlit  sealed  addresses  through  the'  'Hong 
merchants,  as  it  was  evident  that' he  had  no  desire  io  do  'feinything  that  #^fe  cdhtrary 
to  the  requirements 'Of  dignity,  but  declared' it  to  be' inexpedient  to  alter  the  establibhed 
rule  of  the  Celestial  Empii'e,  which  required  that  commands  to  foreig'ners  should 
always  be  addressed  to  the  senior  Hong  merchants  to  be  enjoined  by  them.    '  '  '  '  '' 

Captain  Elliot  replied  to  this  edict,  on  t'he  27th,  offering  his  respectful  thauks  for  the 
order  that  his  addresses  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  by  the  three  senior 
Hong  merchants  in  a  sealed  form,  and^expressing  his  '  intention  of  continuing  to  carry 
on  communications,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Governor,  until  he  should  receive 
further  instructions  from  his  own  Goyeritipient. 

Captain  Elliot,  as  he  himself  admitted,  was  not  awere  that  the  privilege  of  com- 
municating with  the  authorities,  in  the  Chinese  language,  "  without  previous,  explanation 
with  the  Hong  merchants,"  had  been  concededf  by  the  Governor  of  Canton  in  1814; 
and  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  officials  at  the  Foreign  Office  were  also,  evidently,  unaware 
of  the  fact.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  Captain  Elliot  <had  obtained  a  substantial  Letter  from 
concession;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  on  receiving  his  letter  of  the  27th  April,  containing  toclJtSlulSt! 
an  account  of  these  occurrences,  communicated  to  him  the  following  orders  : —  iswf p^e  w?" 

"In  your  despatch  of  the  27th  ^pril  ydu  detail  the  particulars  of  various  Com-  pmidenoef*^' 
"  raunications  which  you  had  had  with  the  Viceroy  of   Canton,  with  "a  view  to  the 
"  assertion   of  your 'right  to  forward  y  out  communications  direct  to  that  officer  in  a 
"  sealed' form,  and  to  receive  those  of  his' 'Excellency   in  a  simiMr  form  addressed 
"  direct  to  yourself  and  not  to  the  Hobig  merchants.  ' 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  learnt  with  satisfaction  that  you  had'  succeeded  in 
"  obtaining  the  admission  of  the 'first  of  these  claims,  which  relates  to  the  mode  of 
"  sending  in  your  dwn  communications,  aid  I^m  to  express  to  yon  the  approbation  of 
"  your  Government  of  the  course  which  you  pursued  on  this  occasion.  '         ' 

■  "You  will  not  fail  on  every  suitable  opportunity  to  continue  to  press  for  the  recogni- 
"  tion'on  the  paittdf  the  Chinese  authorities  of  your  right  to' receive  direct  from  the 
"  Viceroy  sealed' communications  addressed  to  yotirself ,  witliout  the  intervention  of 
"  Hong  merchants."         ■    -'  ''      '"  '    '     '"' '         '  •  ■• 

The  Governor  of  Canton  replied,  by  edict,  on  the   1st  May  1837  to  Captain  Jjlliot's  i-etterfrom 
address  of  the  27th  April  upon  the  subject  of  his  future  communications!     "As  to  LOTdPaimCTsto^ 
''  commands,"  he  said,  "which  I  the  Governor  may  have  to  give,  such  commands  have  imX^d^^''^ 
"  hitherto  been  enjoined  and  inculcated  through  th'e  medium   of  the   senior   Hong  p^e°™Mand 
"  merchants.'     This  concerns  the  settled  dignity  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the. said  ^eaA'den^y' 
"  nation,  in  its  up-gazing  contemplation  of  the  majesty  and  benignity  of  the  Empire, 
"  will  assuredly  indulge  no  foolish  expectations  of  change." 

this  edict  convinced  Captain  Elliot  that  no  further  concession  was  likely  to  be 
obtained  from'  the  Governdr  by  negotiation.  "  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  "your  Lordship  may  be  led  to  think  that  there' can  be  no  advantage 
"in  wringing  a  change  of  practice  in  this  respect  from  the  Chinese  Government ;  and  I 
"  would  submit  that,  if  the  actual  manner  of  the  intercourse,  (direct  with  the  Governor^— 


*  "in  discussions  >vitli  the  provincial  officers,"  -wrote  the  Select  Committee  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
1825,  "  we  have  always  evinced  to  tile  Hong  merchants  dnt  sense  of  the  iiilpropriety  of  conducting  any  public 
"  business  to  which  ever/  iHong  merchant  is  not'a  paSQr;  the  only  way  we  p'ossessed  of  demonstraffingour 
"  opposition  to  the  fprmationfof^a  Cohong,  vvas^y  always  insistijng  on,the  attendance  of  all  the  mferchaiits  when 
"  the  two  senior  mercjaaprs.  presented  th^ijaselves  with  letters  or  conimtinicatioi^s,with  (sic)  the.  Government." 
Letter  of  19tli  March  1825  in  App.  11.  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on 'the  Affairs  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  dated 'llth  Octobeii- 1831,'  ^"  "-'''       ■    ' 

+  See  page  14  of  this -Narrative.  -  "''■•  ■       '■      •        r  ■  Mi.i,  ...   i  ,-■■       .  i;j;:, 
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1837,  and  enclo- 
sures ;  pages 
307-209  of  the 
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Letter  from 
Captain  Klliot  to 
Mr.  Backhouse, 
dated  3rd  July 
l.s:i7,  and  enclo- 
sures ;  pages 
209-214;  and 
letters  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Lord  Palmers  ton 
dated  29th 
Aug.  and  4th 
Sept.  1837,  with 
Enclosure  1 
in  the  latter 
letter ;  pajres 
215-218  of  the 
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Knclosure  3  in 
the  letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Mr.  Backhouse, 
dated  3rd  July 
1837  ;  pages  210 
and  211  of.the 
correspondence. 


"  indirect  from  him),  be  not  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  circumstances  in  this 
"  country,  at  least  its  further  modification  had  better  be  left  to  time  and  favourable 
•'  opportunities." 

Abandoning,  therefore,  for  the  time  all  endeavours  to  induce  the  G-overnor  to  consent 
to  issue  orders  to  him  direct,  he  determined  to  try  and  secure  some  modification  of  the 
regulation  which  required  him  to  obtain  a  passport  upon  each  occasion  when  proceeding 
from  Macao  to  Canton.  In  this  he  was  completely  successful.  He  judiciously  did  not 
remain  too  long  at  Canton  upon  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  and  then  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  disturbance  among  some  British  seamen  at  Whampoa 
to  return,  and  to  apply  to  the  Governor  for  a  relaxation  of  the  rule.  The  Governor  at 
once  made  the  required  concession.  "  The  said  Superintendent's  official  duties,"  he 
said,  in  an  edict  issued  in  reply  on  1st  June  1857,  "consisting  in  the  particular  'control 
"  of  the  merchants  and  seamen,  it  is  of  course  right  that  whenever  troubles  arise 
"  among  these  classes,  he  should  immediately  pi'oceed  faithfully  to  investigate  and 
"  settle  them.  The  said  Superintendent's  pi'esent  representation,  '  that  if,  during  the 
"  '  period  of  his  stay  at  Macao,  he  should  have  affairs  to  attend  to  at  Canton  or 
"  '  Whampoa,  he  fears  that  to  be  required  always  to  wait  till  his  application  for  a 
"  '  passport  is  answered  will  be  productive  of  injurious  delays,'  is  a  correct  statement  of 
"  the  matter,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  permit  him,  from  time  to  time  as  business  may 
"  occur,  to  come  up  and  go  down  in  an  European  boat,  not  making  it  necessary  to 
"  apply  for  a  passport.  On  every  occasion  befoie  the  said  Superintendent  leaves 
"  Macao,  and  after  he  returns,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  report  clearly  to  the  sub-prefect 
"  at  Macao  the  circumstance  and  the  time,  in  order  that  that  officer  may  report  the 
"  same  to  myself  and  the  Superintendent  of  Maritime  Customs,  severally,  for  the  sake 
"  of  thorough  precision." 

"  I  venture,"  wrote  Captain  Elliot  to  Mr.  Backhouse,  on  the  2nd  June  1837,  in  the 
letter  reporting  this  arrangement,  "  to  offer  my  humble  opinion  that  there  is  an 
"  increasing  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  conciliate  that  of 
"  His  Majesty  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  that  my  own  measures  and  respectful 
"  approaches  have,  in  some  sense,  served  to  encourage  this  spirit  of  accommodation." 

An  instance  of  Chinese  humanity  to  foreigners  in  distress  occurred  about  this  time. 
Some  of  the  seamen  on  a  British  ship,  the  "  Fairy,"  mutinied,  and  murdered  their 
captain  in  the  China  Seas,  some  time  in  1836,  and  landed  15  of  the  crew  (a  Portuguese 
and  14  lascars),  who  refused  to  join  in  the  outrage,  upon  the  coast  of  Fuhkien.  The 
men,  who  were  landed,  were  well  treated  by  the  Chinese,  and  were  eventually  forwarded, 
under  the  Emperor's  orders,  by  the  Governor  of  Fuhkien  to  Canton,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  sent  back  in  some  vessel  to  their  own  country.  Half  the  journey  to  Canton 
was  performed  in  chairs,  and  on  their  departure  from  Foochowfoo  each  man  received  a 
present  in  silver  of  about  50s. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  men  at  Canton,  Captain  Elliot,  who  had  heard  of  their 
detention  in  Fuhkien,  and  thought  that  the  visit  of  a  ship  of  war  to  that  province  might 
have  a  good  political  effect,  requested  Captain  Quin,  of  Her  Majesty's  sloop  "  Raleigh," 
which  had  been  sent  on  duty  to  the  China  station  (in  connexion,  apparently,  with 
the  Superintendent's  requisition  of  the  2nd  February),  to  proceed  to  Foochowfoo  and 
apply  to  the  Governor  for  their  release.  Captain  Quin,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Gutzlalf,  performed  this  service  with  discretion,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
visit  had  much  political  importance,  or  was  productive  of  any  permanent  result.  The 
"  Fairy's"  men  left  Foochowfoo  at  the  end  of  June,  on  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Raleigh  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  Min  River  ;  but  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and 
Lieutenant-General,  replied  civilly  enough  to  an  address  from  Captain  Quin,  and  the 
people  were  friendly  and  obliging.  The  orders  of  the  Governor  and  his  colleagues, 
however,  which  were  transmitted  to  Captain  Quin  by  the  Prefect  of  Foochow  and  four 
other  naval  and  military  officers,  warned  him  that  foreign  ships  were  not  allowed  to  visit 
the  province  of  Fuhkien,  or  to  trade  anywhere  but  at  Canton,  and  that  he  should,  therefore, 
depart,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  venture  to  sail  northwards  under  any  pretext.  The 
address  presented,  also,  was  returned. 

Captain  Elliot  suggested  that  a  letter  should  be  written  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the 
Governor  of  Canton  to  thank  the  Chinese  Government  for  their  kindness  to  the 
castaways,  but  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  suggestion. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  T.  Bladen  Capel,  when  sending  the  "  Raleigh  "  to  China,  appears 
to  have  felt  some  uneasiness  as  to  the  nature  of  the  service  upon  which  she  was  to  be 
employed ;  and  Captain  Elliot  thought  it  necessary  to  assure  him,  that  he  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  extreme  impropriety  of  committing  His  Majesty's   Government  to  any 
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appearance  of  countenancing  illicit  trafl&c,  and  that  he  should  carefully  abstain  from 
moving  the  Commander  of  any  ship  of  war  on  the  station  to  take  any  steps  which 
could  possibly  bear  sucli  a  construction. 

On  the  20tli  September  1837  an  affray  occurred  at  Canton  in  which  a  Chinese  was  Letterfrom 

•  T,T  •.  ^,     •.■■II  T  -.,-..,  ,  -..,         Captain  EUi 


said  to  have  been  stabbed  by  a  lascar ;  and  the  two  lascars,  who  were  concerned  in  the  iiordPaimerston, 

affray,   and   two   others,  who   were  on  shore  at  the  same   place,  were  seized  by  the  and  postscript 

Chinese  and  confined  in  the   Consoo  House.     On  the  following  morning  the  Chinese  iss?;  pages asi 

magistrate  forwarded   the  lascafs   to   Captain  Elliot  for   examination,   but  declined  corresponciencB. 

to  leave  them  in  his  charge.      In  the    evening,  however.   Captain   Elliot,   who  was 

afraid   that   the  men   might    be  removed    during  the   night    into  the    city,    if  they 

were  left   at  the   Consoo   House,  sent  for  the  senior  merchants,   and   insisted   that 

they  should  be  made  over  to  him  for  trial,  in  the  presence  of  Chinese  officers,  in 

accordance  with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.     Howqua  argued  that  the  offence  had  been 

committed  in  China,  and  that  the  offenders  should,  therefore,  be  tried  by  the  Chinese 

Courts ;  but  Captain  Elliot  informed  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  consent  to  the  trial  bv 

Chinese  of  British  subjects  for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  China,  "  whilst  those  laws  were 

"  only  partially  administered  towards  them   and  whilst  appeal  to  the  higher  Chinese 

"  tribunals  was  entirely   shut  out  from  them,"  and  that  all  which  could  be  justly 

expected  from  the  British  Government  under  such  circumstances  was  the  provision  of 

"  means   for  the  fair  trial  of  British  offenders    against    Chinese  life  or  property  by 

"  British  laws  and  British  oflficers."     He  threatened  also  to  leave  Canton  if  the  men 

were  not  made  over  to  him  by  10  o'clock  that  night,  and  hinted  that  an  application 

for  their  release  might  be  presented  by  800  or  1,000  men  from  Whampoa  in   the  event 

of  his  departure.     Howqua  entreated  him  to  wait  until  he  could  obtain  the  Governor's 

orders  in  the  morning ;  but  Captain  Elliot  was  firm,  and  Howqua  yielded  and  surrendered 

the  men. 

The  man,  who  was  stabbed,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  danger,  and  Captain 
Elliot's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  lascars  for  trial  was  therefore  justified  by 
Chinese  practice  and  precedent.  No  further  proceedings,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
taken.  Captain  Elliot  left  Canton  on  the  30th  September,  taking  the  lascars  with  him  ; 
and  on  the  1st  October  the  Chinese  magistrate  issued  an  order,  directing  that  they 
should  be  finally  made  over  to  him,  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  manner  as  he  should  think 
proper.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  Superintendent's  legal  authority  were,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  doubtful ;  and  as  the  Chinese  dropped  the  case,  the  men  appear  to  have 
escaped  without  a  trial. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  describing  the  occurrence,  and  explaining  the  action 
he  had  taken.  Captain  Elliot,  in  October  1837,  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  no  time 
might  be  lost  in  the  formation  of  adequate  judicial  and  police  institutions  for  the 
government  of  the  King's  subjects  in  China,  and  assured  Lord  Palmerston  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  secure  from  the  Chinese  provincial  authorities  the  most  formal  sanction 
to  their  operation. 

A  China  Courts  Bill,  it  may  be  observed,  was  introduced  in  Parliament  by  Lord  ggg^'^^^^^ 
Palmerston  in    1837,  and  again  in  1838,  to  create  a   Court  of  Civil  jurisdiction  at  i)ebites,^3  series. 
Canton,  and  to  enable  the  Criminal  Court,  there  established,  to   sentence  a  British  9th  ouiy  to  mh 
subiect  to  expulsion  from  the  limits  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  for  breach  of  any  .w,froai2«h 

J.  T11T7-*  •  n  'I-  T  '11  SI  11  March  to  11th 

regulation,  made  by  the  King  m  Council,  m  accordance  with  the  powers  conrerred  by  Mayiaw. 
the  Act  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  93,  for  the  control  of  British  subjects  in  China.  The 
Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837  without  opposition  ;  but  was  withdrawn 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  in  consequence  of  expected  opposition  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  for  reasons  connected  with  the  state  of  the  Government  at  the  time.  In 
the  spring  of  1838  the  Bill  was  re-introduced ;  but  was  opposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Hawes,  on  behalf  of  Sir  G.  Staunton,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  confer  upon  the  Superintendents  judicial  powers,  of  the  nature  proposed, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Sir  J.  Graham  also  expressed  himself 
unfavourable  to  any  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  Superintendents  ;  and  the  Bill 
was  accordingly  withdrawn  in  Committee,  at  the  end  of  July,  in  consequence  of  this 
opposition. 

The  assertion  by  Howqua  of  the  Chinese  right  of  jurisdiction  in  the  lascars'  case 
was  made  use   of  by  Mr.  Hawes,  as  proof  that  the  Chinese  Government  would  not 
assent  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  British  Courts  in  Chinese  territory  ;  but  it  is  j^ettertrom 
doubl-ful  how  far  Howqua  was  in  earnest  on  this  occasion,  and  it  is  also  doubtful  how  foLOTdPaimer- 
far  he  was  authorised  to  express  the  views  of  the  Provincial  Government.     On  hearing  j'^'i'^gl^cff  ^"* 
of  Sir  G.  Staunton's  opposition  to  the  China  Courts  Bill,  he  professed  himself  unable  to  gKnlecSr. 
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Tinderstand  the  object  of  his  objections ;  and  entreated  Captain  Elliot  to  remind  the 
Grovernment  of  Great  Britain  that  the  Chinese  Grovernnient  never  interposed  in  the 
aifairs  of  foreigners,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  upon  the  principle  that  it  was 
ignorant  of  their  laws  and  customs,  and  that  it  A\'Ould  be  unjust  to  subject  them  to 
rules  made  for  people  of  totally  different  habits,  and  brought  up  under  a  totally 
different  discipline.  This  reasoning,  as  Captain  Elliot  said,  was  marked  by  wisdom 
and  moderation,  but  the  question  bristled  with  difficulties;'  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  difficulties  could  have  been  solved  without  the  aid  of  force.  The  Chinese 
Government,  as  it  afterwards  showed,  was  willing  enough."  to  assert  rights  of  3urisdic- 
tion,  when  the  objects,  which  it  had  in  view,  could  not  be  attained  without  the  exercise 
of  such  rights.   '  '  '      ,        ^  '  '     -" 

From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  Canton,  in  April  1837,.  Captain  BUipt  was 
frequently  urged  by  the  senior  Hong  merchai^ts,  in ,  compliance,  as  they  alleged,  with 
special  orders  from  the  Governor,  to  send  away jthe  opium,  receiving- ships  from  their 
customary  anchorages  outside  the  .Port  of  Canton;  and,  on  the  .4th  August,  .the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Goverpor  issued  an  edictiipon  the  subject,, reciting  the  substance 
of  an  Imperial  edict,  which  they  had  received  from  Eekin,  and  directing  tbe  Hong  mer- 
chants to  require  the  English  Superintendent  to  send  away  all  the  opium  ships ,  then 
anchored  in  Chinese  waters  within  10  days.  The, Imperial  edict  is  thus  summarised  in 
the  correspondence  :  "  A  memorial  has  been  laid  (before  the  Emperor,  representing  that 
"  more  than  10  English,  vessels  are  constantly  anc)iored  outside  the  port  in  ,th.e 
"  anchorages  of  Kapshuy-moon  and  Kumsing-moon ;  that  the  illicit  trade  in,  the 
"  importation  of  opium  and  the  exportation  of  sycee  silver  depends  entirely  on  these 
"  vessels ;  and  that  they  f ornj  also  places  of  refuge  for  proscribed  smugglers.  The 
"  Emperor  accordingly  directs  that  the  resident  foreigners  be  immediately  required  to 
"  send  them  away,  and  also  that  steps  be  taken  to  punish  all  natives  engaged  in  the 
"  smuggling  of  opium." 

Captain  Elliot  sent  no  written  reply  to  this  edict,  but  informed  the  merchants,  as  he 
had  already  done  in  reply  to  their  verbal  representations  on  the  subject,  that  his  orders 
charged  him  with  the  superintendence  of  the  legitimate  trade  of  Canton  ;  that  his 
Government  had  "'  no  formal  knowledge  "  of  the  existence  of  any  other  traffic  ;  and 
that  he  could,  therefore,  only  concern  himself  with  the  duties  which  he  had  due 
authority  to  perfprm. 

Oil  the  17th  August,  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  issued  a  second  edict, 
censuring  the  merchants  for  not  having  obtained  a  reply  from  the  Superintendent,  who,  as 
they  said,  was  authorised  to, dispose  even  of  trifling  questions,  and  ought  certainly  to 
interfere  in  an  important  matter,  which  was  qop,trary  to  tke  laws  of  the-  Chinese 
Empire,  and  must,  therefore,  be  at  variance  with  his  own  instructions,  and  requiring 
them  to  again  instruct  him  to  immediately  send  away  all  vessels  anchored  at  .Lintin, 
and  at  other  places  outside  the  port,  and  to  take  measures  to  prevent  tke  importation 
of  opium,  and  other  contraband  articles  in  future. 

Captain  EUiot  again  evaded  the  submission  of  any  direct  reply;  and,  on  the  18th 
September,  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  issued  a  third  edict,  observing  that 
the  Superintendent's  inaction  gave  ground  for  supposing  that  he  was  unfit  f pr  his 
position,  and  ordering  him  once  more  to  send  the  ships  away,  and  to  represent  the 
matter  to  his  Sovereign,  and  request  him  to  prohibit  them  from  again  returning  to 
China.  "  The  Hong  merchants,"  they  said,  '•  finally  are  commanded  to  report  whether 
"  the  Superintendent  is  looking  on  with  folded  arms,  or  whether  the  delay  arises  from 
"  obstinacy  of  those  on  board  the  receiving-ships.  They  are  warned  also  not  to  risk 
"  their  fortunes  and  lives  by  negligence  and  indifi'erence." 

On  the  19th  September,  also,  they  published  for  compliance  another  Imperial  edict, 
which  had  been  issued  in  consequence  of  the  apprehension  of  opium  smugglers  in  the 
province  of  Fuhkien,  requiring  the  foreign  officers  and  chief  supracargoes  at  Macao 
to  send  away  the  offending  parties,  in  any  case  in  which  they  might  receive  information 
of  the  existence  of  contraband  traffic.  The  Hong  merchants,  when  communicating 
this  edict,  anxiously  entreated  Captain  Elliot  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  orders  of 
the  Local  Government,  and  to  explain  his  position  in  regard  to  the  opium  trade. 

The  persistence  of  the  Local  Government,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  Hong  merchants, 
convinced  Captain  Elliot  that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  opium ;  and  he  accordingly  addressed  the 
Governor  on  the  25th  September,  admitting  that  he  personally  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  an  extensive  ilhcit  traffic,  carried  on  by  foreign  ships  outside  the  port  of 
Canton,  but  pointing  out  that  he  only  saw  the  papers  of  British  ships,  which  actually 
entered  the  port,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  communicate  totheKingof 
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.EDgland  information, 'Wlticli  had  been  commuinicated  to  him  in  an  unauthentic  manner 
by  the  Eong  merchants.  He  had,  he  said,  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  the 
Government,  accepted  that  mode  of  communication,  because  he  had  been  informed  that 
it  was  in  accordance  with- the  customs  of  the  Chinese  lEmpire  ;  but  in  the  trasmission 
iof  .communications  for  the  information  of  the  King  of  England,  it  was  in  like  manner 
,Just  and  necessary  that  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  customs  of.  Great  Britain. 
.The.  Governor  of  Fuhkien  had  recently  announced  his  orders  to  the  captain  of  a 
British  ship  under  the  s6als  of  oflicers  of  the  Fuhkien  province,  and  if  a  similar  mode 
of  procedure  were  now  adopted,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the  necessary 
representation.  "The  undersigned  will  conclude,  this  address,"  he  said,  "by  observing 
"  that  his  gracious  Sovereign  has  never  yet  been  approached  with  representations 
"  setting  forth  the  existence  of  irregularities  by  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  upon 
;"  these  coasts ;  and  that  His  Majesty,  therefore,  can  know  nothing  of  any  such 
.','!  allegations,  or  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor  in  respect  to  them." 

The  lirap  of  argument  adopted  was  ingenious,  and  even  Chinese  arrogance  recognised 
the  incongrtlity  of  a  diplomatic  communication  to   the  King  of  England  through  the 
medium    of.  the  Hong  merchauts.      The    Governor-  and  Deputy    Governor,  in   reply  Enclosures  m 
ttherefore,    while-   arguing    that    the   Superintendent  was  well    acquainted   with   the  f^gemlnb^" ' 
facts,  and  ought  to  have  had  no   difficulty  in  making  the  necessary  communication,  "'^'p™'^™'^- 
admitted  that  there  was  some  force  in  his  contention  that  he- was  unable  to  "  bring  to 
■".the  knowledge  of  his  King  a  plain   and.  unauthentic  document,"  and  announced 
accordingly  their  intention  of  communicating  their  orders  on  this  occasion  through 
the    Prefect    (City   Governor)  and   the    Chief  Military  Officer  of  the  Kwang    Chow 
Department  as  a  special  arrangement. 

These  officers  accordingly,  on  the  following  day  (September  the  29th),  issued  commands  Enclosure  4 
direct  to  the  Superintendent,  communicating  to  him  the  orders  of   the  Governor  and  letter  rp^ls 
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Deputy  (jrovernor  m  regard  to  the  receiving-ships.  correspondence. 

Jn  the  orders  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  the  substance  of  the  four 
previous  edicts  was  repeated,  and  the  Superintendent  was  called  upon  to  take  immediate 
action  against  the  opium  ships  at  anchor,  and  to  submit  the  necessary  representation 
to  his  Sovereign,  in  order  i  that  -the  ships  might  be  prohibited  from  again  resorting 
to  China.  "  If,  after  this  time  of  issuing  our  commands,"  tliey  said,  in 
conclusion,  "  the  receiving  vessels  again  collect,  as  though  we  were  not  heard,  and 
'^  coijtiDue  to  remain  looking  around  them,  it  will  be  manifest  that  amendment  finds  no 
"  place,  in.  the  hearts  of  those  concerned  in  them  ;  and  not  only  will  they  be  no  longer 
''  .borne  with  by  the  great  Emperor,  but  by  their  own  King  also  they  will  certainly  be 
"  subjected  to  trial.  We  caimot  do  otherwise  than  pursue  them  with  the  rigour  of  the 
"  laws,  and  show  forth  to  all  the  Celestial  terrors.  If  the  said  Superintendent  fail  to 
"  pay  earnest  obedience  hereto,  he  also  will  draw  upon  himself  investigation  and 
"  expulsion."* 

Cap  tain,  Elliot's  acknowledgment  of  these  orders  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  Enclosures 
absence  of  the. Governor  from  Canton,  but  on  the  17th  November  he  wrote,  assuring  letter ^pageVo 
the  Goyemor  that  his  edict  "  conveyed  directly  "  to  him  "  under  the  seals  of  the  Kwang  ponded™'" 
"  Chow  Foo  (City  Governor)  and  Kwang  Heep  "  (Chief  Military  Officer  of  the  Kwang- 
Chow  Department)  would  be  at  once  communicated  to  England. 

"He  has,",  he  wrote,  "  already 'Signified  .to.  your  Excellency  with  truth  and  plain- 
"  ness  that  his  Commission  extends  only  to  the  regular  trade  with  this  Empire  ;  and 
"  further,  that  the  existence  of  any  other  than  this  trade  has  never  yet  been  submitted 
"  to  the  Ifnowledge  cf  his  own  gracious  Sovereign.  He  will  only  permit  himself  to 
".  add,  on  this  occasion,  that  circumstances  of  the  kind  described  by  your  Excellency, 
^'.  cannot  .be  heard,  of  without  feelings  of  concern  and  apprehension  ;  and  he  desires 
".himself  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  sure  and  safe  means  of  remedying  a 
'^-hazardousj  state  of  things  may.  be  speedily  devised." 

In  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  these  edicts,  Captain  Elliot  informed  Lord  Palmerston  letter  from 
that  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  proposed  legalisation  of  the  opium  toTo1?dPaimer- 
trade  had  been  postponed,  but  that  the  policy  of  suppression  was  then  being  enei'getically  Nov:a837%nd 
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■*  This  official  commuuication,  which  was  to  form  the  basis  of  Captain  Elliot's  representation  to  the  King  of 
England,  was,  it  should  be  observed,  made  to  him  in  the  form  of  orders  by  two  subordinate  Chinese  officers  ; 
the^City  Governor  and  the  Chief  Military  Officer  of  the  Kwang  Chow  Department  issuing  tneir  own  commands, 
and.  not  merely  .communicating  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government.  The  Kwang  Chow  Foo  in  the  East 
India  Company's  correspondence  is  called  the  City  Governor,  .■ind  in  the  later  correspondence  he  is  called  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Kwang  Chow.  The  Kwang  Hee  or  Heep  is  sometimes  called  the  JVliliiary 
Attache,  or  Aide-de-camp,  atid  sometimes  the  Commandant  of  Police;  and  oh  this  occasion  he  figures  as  the 
Chief  Military  Officer  of  the  Kwang  Chow  Department. 
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pros3cuted,  with  the  result  that  the  trade  had  been  thrown,  more  directly  than  before, 
into  the  hands  of  Europeans. 

"  The  vigorous  proceedings,"  he  wrote,  "  of  the  Provincial  Grovernment  against  the 
"  native  smugglers  at  the  outside  anchorages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
"  port,  have  had  the  effect  of  vastly  increasing  the  traffic  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  this 
"  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  {sic)  of  Puhkien.  Till  within  the  last  few  months, 
"  that  branch  of  the  trade  never  afforded  employment  to  more  than  two  or  three  small 
"  vessels  ;  but  at  the  time  of  this  despatch,  and  for  some  months  past,  there  have  not 
"  been  less  than  twenty  sail  of  vessels  on  the  east  coasts  ;  and,  1  am  sorry  to  add  that 
"  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  blood  has  been  spilt  in  the  interchange  of  shot, 
"  which  has  ever  and  anon  taken  place  between  them  and  the  mandarin  boats. 

"  The  most  grave  result  of  the  vigilance  upon  the  spot  remains  to  be  described.  The 
"  native  boats  have  been  burned,  and  the  native  smugglers  scattered ;  and  the 
"  consequence  is,  as  it  was  foreseen  it  would  be,  that  a  complete  and  very  hazardous 
"  change  has  been  worked  in  the  whole  manner  of  conducting  the  Canton  portion  of 
"  the  trade.  The  opium  is  now  carried  on  (and  a  great  part  of  it  inwards  to 
"  Whampoa)  in  European  passage-boats  belonging  to  British  owners,  slenderly  manned 
"  with  lascar  seamen,  and  furnished  with  a  scanty  armament,  which  may  rather  be 
"  said  to  provoke  or  to  justify  search,  accompanied  by  violence,  than  to  furnish  the 
"  means  of  effectual  defence." 

The  higher  officers  of  tbe  Provincial  Government  were,  he  believed,  perfectly  aware 
of  the  extensive  smuggling  that  was  then  carried  on  in  European  boats,  and  although 
up  to  that  time,  from  motives  of  policy  or  self-interest,  they  bad  not  attempted  to 
interfere,  it  -was  impossible  to  count  upon  a  continuance  of  their  inactivity.  The 
passage  also  of  an  article  so  valuable,  in  small  and  badly-armed  vessels,  offered  a  great 
temptation  to  smugglers  and  other  lawless  members  of  the  native  Chinese  population ; 
and  an  outbreak  of  piracy  might  induce  the  Government  to  undertake  a  second 
Ladrone  (Pirate)  war,  directed  against  European  smugglers  and  Chinese  freebooters 
alike. 

The  value  of  the  trade,  conducted  in  so  hazardous  a  manner,  was,  he  said,  about 
three-fifths  of  the  total  value  of  all  imports ;  and  the  time  had,  in  his  opinion,  arrived 
for  the  intervention  of  the  British  Government  to  protect  commerce  generally  from 
interruption,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  British  subjects  in  China.  "  The  necessity," 
he  wrote,  "  for  such  interposition  is  not,  it  may  be  said,  immediately  obvious.  That 
"  may  be  the  case  in  England,  and  it  would  be  an  ungrateful  task  to  throw  it  into 
"  a  stronger  light.  But  at  all  events  I  shall  simply  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  the  actual 
"  state  of  things  cannot  continue  to  be  left  to  the  turn  of  events,  without  such  deeply- 
"  rooted  injury  to  the  national  character  in  the  estimation  of  this  huge  portion  of 
"  mankind,  as  it  is  painful  indeed  to  reflect  upon." 

He  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  acknowledge  the 
official  communication,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor 
of  Canton,  in  regard  to  the  opium  trade,  and  should  inform  the  Governor,  in  reply, 
that  a  Commissioner  would  be  despatched  to  China,  "  to  inquire  in  what  degree  the 
"  evils  complained  of  were  justly  chargeable  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  consider 
"  by  what  means  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  all  things  upon  a  safe  and  satisfac- 
"  tory  footing;  "  and  that  a  Special  Commissioner,  bearing  an  autograph  letter  from 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  should  subsequently  be  despatched, 
with  a  strong  naval  escort,  to  the  Island  of  Chusan,  or  to  some  other  suitable  place  on 
the  coast  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Pekin,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  opium  with 
officers  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  to  endeavour  to  effect 
by  negotiation  the  recognition  of  the  trade;  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  relaxation  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  commerce  generally,  and  upon  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries ;  and  to  suggest  some  reasonable  scheme  for  the  control  and  government 
of  British  subjects  in  China.  It  was,  he  said,  his  plain  duty  to  adhere  to  the  principle 
that  opium  was  a  subject  with  which  he  had  no  concern  ;  but  a  Special  Commissioner 
could  explain  that  more  than  half  of  the  opium  imported  into  China  was  produced 
in  foreign  territory  ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  British  Government  either  to 
prohibit  or  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  opium,  or  the  importation  in  foreign 
ships  of  opium  produced  in  British  territory  and  exported  to  other  countries,  and 
that,  as  matters  stood,  it  would  be  necessary  to  permanently  maintain  a  naval  force 
upon  the  coast  of  China  to  protect  persons  engaged  in  lawful  trade  from  the  possible 
consequences  of  measures  taken  against  the  illicit  traffic ;  and  arguments  of  this  nature, 
if  propei'ly  adduced,  would,  he  thought,  induce  the  Chinese  Government  to  change  its 
attitude,  and  legalise  the  trade. 
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"  Upon  the  -whole,"  he  wrote,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  justly  explain  its  own  position  Avith  respect  to  the 
"  prevention  or  regulation  of  this  trade  ;  give  its  own  counsels,  or  take  its  own 
"  alternative  course." 

Two  days  after  the  deppafcch  of  this  letter,  Lord  Palmerston's  orders,  of  the  1 2th  Letter  from. 
June    1837,    reached    Captain  Elliot,  instructing  him  that  correspondence  with   the  tp'^EordpLimer- 
authorities  through   the  medium  of  the   Hong  merchants   could   not   be  permitted,  Nov.mTfand'" 
and   that   the    superscription    of   his   official    communications   as   petitions    must   be  S-SoniTe'^^' 

discontinued.  _  correspondence. 

Captain  Elliot  accordingly  submitted  an  address  to  the  Grovernor  with  a  super- 
scription in  Chinese,  specially  designed  for  the  occasion,  meaning,  "  presented  before 
his  high  place,'*  but  the  Grovernor  would  not  receive  it.  As  Captain  Elliot  reported  : 
he  opened  and  read  it  carefully,  and  after  some  consideration  wrote  upon  it,  with  hie 
own  pencil,  the  words,  ''  cannot  be  permitted,"  and  directed  the  Hong  merchants  to 
return  it  with  that  remark. 

Captain  Elliot  then  prepared  a  second  address,  superscribed  in  the  same  manner, 
announcing  formally  the  nature  of  his  instructions,  and  requesting  the  Grovernor  to 
permit  in  future,  under  the  circumstances,  direct  official  communication  ;  and  sent  it, 
with  the  two  Secretaries  to  the  Commission,  to  the  city  gate,  for  delivery  to  the 
Commandant  of  Police.  "Your  Excellency,"  he  wrote,  "  in  an  elevated  station,  and 
"  practised  in  public  affairs,  will  know  that  the  undersigned  does  not  dare  to  disobey 
"  these  strict  commands  of  his  Grovernment,  and  that  he  could  not  presume  to  propose 
"  any  changes  upon  less  urgent  grounds  than  are  now  faithfully  stated.  If  your 
"  Excellency  shall  think  fit  always  to  forward  your  pleasure  directly  to  the  address  of 
"  the  undersigned,  through  the  Kwang  Chow  Foo  and  the  Kwang  Heep,  as  was  lately 
"  done,  and  will  further  consent  to  receive  his  respectful  addresses  in  reply,  without 
"  the  specification  of  the  character  '  Pin,'  all  difficulty  will  be  removed." 

The  address  was  deli'^ered  to  the  Commandant,  and  was  received  by  the  Governor  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Hong  merchants  brought  an  edict  in  reply,  which  was, 
they  said,  a  courteous  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  Governor  was  obliged  to 
adhere  to  the  mode  of  intercourse  with  foreigners,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of 
ancient  custom.  Captain  Elliot  declined  to  receive  the  edici; ;  but  delivered  to 
the  merchants  a  third  address  to  the  Governor,  requesting  that  the  City  Governor 
and  the  Commandant  of  Police  might  be  deputed  to  his  residence  to  take  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  instructions,  which  he  had  received  from  England.  "According  to  the 
"  regulations,"  as  he  said,  "  the  undersigned  cannot  wait  upon  these  officers  at  their 
"  residences  in  the  city,  and  he  has  therefore  requested  that  they  will  visit  him 
"  here." 

The  Governor  in  Ids  turn  refused  to  receive  this  address,  on  account  of  the  alteration 
in  the  superscription,  and  it  was  returned  by  the  Hong  merchants. 

Captain  Elliot  then  made  over  to  the  merchants  an  unsealed  address  to  the  Governor, 
with  an  intimation  that  they  might  deliver  it  or  not  as  they  pleased  ;  and  announced 
his  intention  of  leaving  Canton  for  Macao.  In  the  address  he  announced  that 
the  orders,  which  he  had  received  from  the  British  Government,  were  peremptory  ; 
and  that  the  Governor's  determination  to  reject  all  addresses,  not  superscribed  as 
petitions,  and  to  refuse  sanction  to  the  arrangements  proposed  for  the  future  conduct 
of  official  correspondence,  must  have  the  effect  of  interrupting  all  communications, 
until  further  orders  should  be  received  from  England;  and  he  therefore  formally 
disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  adjustment  of  any  difficulties  or  disputes  that 
might  arise.  The  merchants  hinted  that  the  Governor  might  possibly  concede  the  point 
of  direct  official  intercourse,  but  could  not  sanction  any  change  in  the  superscription  of 
addresses ;  but  Captain  Elliot  informed  them  that  his  orders  were  positive  on  both 
points  and  must  be  obeyed ;  and  the  negotiation  ended. 

On  the  29th  November  Captain  Elliot  informed  the  British  subjects  resident  at 
Canton  that  all  official  communication  between  him  and  the  Governor  had  ceased ;  and 
on  the  2nd  December  he  proceeded  to  Macao. 

"  Direct  written  communications  from  the  Governor  to  a  person  in  my  station,"  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  29th  Kovember,  "  your  Lordship  may  be  assured  are 
"  impossible  of  attainment,  till  Her  Majesty's  officers  are  here  supported  by  the 
"  presence  of  force  ;  and  then  it  is  certainly  probable  that  the  point  may  pass  without 
"  much  difficulty."  He  considered  however,  that  the  transmission  of  attested  copies 
of  the  Governor's  edicts,  by  the  City  Governor  and  the  Commandant  of  Police  would, 
under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  be  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  mode  of  com- 
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municafciou,  and  would  moreover  be  compatible  witb  tbe  terms  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
despatcli  of  the  12tli  July  1836  ;  and  in  another  letter,  written  from  Macao  five  days 
later,  he  expressed  an  opinion  ihat  the  peaceful  estal)lishment  of  direct  oiflcial  inter- 
course upon  these  conditions  was  "  no  longer  of  questionable  or  difficult  accomplish- 
ment," and  would  be  at  once  achieved  bj  the  transmission  in  a  ship  of  war  to  the 
mouth  of  Peiho  of  a  letter,  written  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  Her  Majesty's 
orders,  to  the  Cabinet  at  Pekin.  "  The  principle"  he  wrote,  "  that  officers  were  not 
"  to  reside  in  the  Empire,  has  been  formally  renounced  by  the  Empei-or  himself,  and 
"  that  was  the  main  obstacle  ;  the  clearest  admission  of  my  right  to  direct  sealed 
"  communications  with  the  (xo  pernor,  upon  the  ground  of  my  official  character,  has 
"  been  conceded ;  an  official  mistake  in  an  edict  describmg  me  to  be  a  merchant,  has 
"  been  publicly  acknowledged  and  corrected ;  facilities,  (especially  upon  the  plea  that 
"  I  was  an  officer,  and  involving  a  direct  official  intercourse  wit/h  the  mandarin  here,) 
"  have  been  accorded ;  striking  proofs  of  the  disposition  to  devolve  upon  me  in  my 
"  official  capacity  the  adjustment  of  all  disputes,  even  between  Chinese  and  my  own 
"  countrymen,  have  been  afforded.  On  one  occasion  the  Provincial  Government  has 
"  already  communicated  with  me  in  a  direct  official  shape ;  and  upon  my  late  departure 
"  from  Canton,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  Governor  was  prepared  to  fall  entirely 
"  into  that  course,  upon  the  condition  that  I  should  waive  the  proposed  change  in  the 
"  superscription  of  my  addresses." 

On  the  20th  November  1837,  further 
Deputy  Governor  of  Canton,  in  regard  to 
of  the  receipt  of  an   Imperial  edict  upon 


orders  were  issued  by  the  Governor  and 
the  opium  receiving-ships,  in  consequence 
the  subject.  "The  anchorage  of  foreign 
"  ships  in  the  inner  seas,"  ran  the  Imperial  edict,  "  and  their  combining  with  natives, 
"  to  introduce  what  is  contraband,  are  the  most  aggravated  evils  now  existing  in  the 
"  province  of  Kwang-tung.  The  Governor  and  his  colleagues,  aforesaid,  must 
"  faithfully  and  strictly  make  examination  and  clearly  ascertain,  whether,  since  they 
"  have  issued  these  orders,  the  said  foreign  Superintendent  has  or  has  not  paid 
"  obedience  to  them  ;  and  whether  the  receiving-ships  have  or  have  not  taken  their 
"  departure ;  they  muf;t  require  the  ships,  one  and  all,  to  return  to  their  country,  and 
"  must  not  suffer  them  to  linger  for  a  moment.  If  they  dare  to  suffer  gradual 
"  encroachment,  and  to  let  the  matter  rest,  at  a  future  day,  when  I,  the  Emperor,  on 
"  inquiry  hear  of  it,  or  am  by  anyone  informed  thereof,  the  said  Governor  and  his 
"  colleagues  alone  will  I  hold  responsible." 

The  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  accordingly  issued  orders,  to  be  enjoined  upon 
Captain  Elliot,  to  the  effect  that  he  must  send  away  the  receiving-ships  within  a  month, 
and  report  the  fact  of  their  departure,  for  the  information  of  the  Local  Government, 
and  for  communication  to  Pekin.  "  if,"  they  said,  "  they  (the  ships)  dare  again,  in  any 
'•  measure,  to  linger,  then  the  kindness  and  tenderness  of  the  Celestial  Empire  having 
"  been  carried  to  the  utmost,  and  there  being  no  room  left  for  additional  favour,  it 
"  will  remain  only  (to)  display  the  Celestial  terrors,  and  to  make  apparent  the  glory 
'■  of  the  established  laws.  We  shall  have  to  report  plainly  to  the  great  Emperor,  that 
"  the  merchant  ships  may  be  denied  permission  to  open  their  holds,  and  that  grasping 
"  the  law.s,  we  may  pursue  with  them  the  receiving-ships.  And  further,  seeing  that 
"  the  said  Superintendent,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  sits  hand-bound, 
"  idly  looking  on  at  the  unrestrained  and  illegal  practices  of  depraved  foreigners, 
"  even  kicking  against  our  commands,  and  resisting  the  Imperial  pleasure,  we  shall 
"  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  offence  of  sheltering  and  givino- 
'■  license  to  these  illegalities.  We  will  assuredly  proceed  to  expel  him,  and  dri\e  hiui 
"  back  to  his  country."  The  Hong  merchants  also  were  threatened  with  deoradation 
and  punishment,  if  the  ships  were  not  removed  within  the  month. 

The  interruption  of  official  communications  prevented  Captain  Elliot  from  sendiuo- 
any  reply  to  these  orders.  He  forwarded,  however,  a  copy  of  the  edict  for  Loid 
Palmerston's  information  on  the  7th  December,  and  suggested  that  the  menaces  to  stop 
the  trade,  and  expel  him  from  the  Empire,  strengthened  the  arguments,  by  which,  in 
his  letter  of  the  19th  November  1837,  L.)  had  advocated  "immediate  and  earnest 
approaches  "  to  the  Court  at  Pekin  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  added  also, 
that  the  outlook  was  so  uncertain,  and  the  intentions  of  Government  so  inscrutable, 
that  it  was  in  his  opinion  highly  necessary  that  a  small  naval  force  should  immediately 
be  stationed  m  the  China  Seas,  for  the  protection  of  British  interests. 

Captain  Elliot's  proposal,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Commissioner,  amounted 
to  a  recommendation  for  the  despatch  of  another  Mission  to  China,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  not  prepared  to  attempt  another  experiment  of  this  kind,  or  to  interest 
themselves  directly  in  behalf  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  opium  trade. 
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Lord  Palmerstoa,  therefore,  in  a  letter   dated  15th  June  1838,  communicated  the  LordPatawsts 
orders  of  the  British  Grovernmeiit  upon  the  proposal,  and  upon    the  subject  of  Captain  tiuoT'dlted 
Elliot's  communications  with  the  Provincial  Grovernraent  at  Canton.  Mthjunoisssi 

TT        -MT    •  >      n  J.  •!    ^  1  11  -I  '"^"'  page  258  of  the 

"  Jler  Majesty  s  (xovernment,  he  wrote,  "  have  had  under  their  consideration  vour  correspondence. 
"  despatches  of  the  29th  November  and  4th  December  1837,  in  which  you  report  your 
"  proceedings  in  execution  of  the  instructions  conveyed  to  you  in  my  despatch  of  last 
"  year,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  you  should  send  communications  to,  and  receive 
"  them  from,  the  Chinese  a.uthorities  at  Canton.  I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  Her 
"  Majesty's  Grovernment  approve  the  course  which  you  have  pursued;  and  as  the 
"  Chinese  authorities  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  communicate  with  you  in  the  manner 
"  required.  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  consider  that  you  were  perfectly  right  in 
"  withdrawing  from  Canton  to  Macao. 

"  With  respect  to  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium,  which  forms  the  subject  of  your 
"  despatches  of  the  18th  and  19lh  November,  and  7th  December  1837,  I  have  to  state, 
"  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  British 
"  subjects  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  trade.  Any  loss,  therefore, 
"  which  such  persons  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  more  eflfectual  execution  of  the 
"  Chinese  laws  on  this  subject,  must  be  borne  by  the  parties,  who  have  brought  that 
"  loss  on  themselves  by  their  own  acts. 

"  With  respect  to  the  plan,  proposed  by  you  in  your  despatch  of  the  19fch  November, 
"  for  sending  a  Special  Commissioner  to  Chusan,  to  endeavour  to  effect  some  arrange- 
"  ment  with  the  Chinese  G-overnment  about  the  opium  trade,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
"  ment  do  not  see  their  way  in  such  a  measure  with  sufficient  clearness  to  justify 
"  them  in  adopting  it  at  the  present  moment." 

No  regulations  existed  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  or  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  among  the  British  seamen  at  Whampoa,  and  during  the  years  that  followed 
the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  monopolj  mutinous  outbreaks  upon  the  ships 
appear  to  have  been  frequent.    A  fruitful  cause  of  these  disturbances  A^-as  the  existence 
of  an  idea  among  the  seamen,  that  corporal  punishment  could  not  lawfully  be  inflicted 
by  order  of  any  captain  in  the  merchant   service ;  and  a  serious  disturbance,  which 
occurred  in  September  1837,  forced  the  subject  upon  Captain  Elliot's  attention.     The 
disturbance  was  quelled  with  tact  and  firmness  by  Captain  Elliot  in  person ;  and  he  oapSnlniotto 
then  took  steps  to  establish  a  system  for  the   preservation  of   order,  and  to  make  it  JatMi'isth  Apri? 
publicly  known  that  merchant  captains  had  a  legal  right  to  enforce  subordination  on  gurestpag™"^"' 
board  of  their  ships  by  any  punishment,  corporal  or  other,  which  was  not  at  variance  comspondence. 
with  custom. 

He  accordingly  promulgated  regulations,  by  which  the  senior  commander  of  the 
Company's  late  maritime  service,  who  happened  to  be  at  Whampoa,  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  checking  any  riot  or  insubordination  on  any  British  ship  with  a  European 
crew,  and  was  invested  with  authority  to  try  and  punish  offenders  ;  and  the  senior 
commander  of  the  ships,  at  the  port,  in  the  Indian  trade,  was  invested  with  similar 
responsibility  and  authority  in  respect  to  vessels  with  lascar  crews. 

The  Chinese  raised  no  objection  ;  and  the  regulations  appear  to  have  been  suited  to 
the  circumstances,  and  to  have  worked  well.  A n  outbreak  which  occurred  at  Whampoa, 
subsequent  to  their  introduction,  in  January  1838,  was  suppressed  by  the  senior  otticer 
of  the  Company's  late  service,  in  the  capacity  of  port  magistrate ;  and  two  British 
seamen,  who  had  been  mutinous,  were  tried  and  flogged,  apparently  with  the  best 
possible  result  upon  the  conduct  of  the  seamen. 

The  regulations,  however,  as   was  subsequently  pointed   out  by  the  Law  Officers  of  Letter  from 
the  British  Crown,  were  an  interference  with  Chinese  sovereign  rights,  which  could  to  captai™^"  ™ 
onlv  be  justified  either  by  treaty  or  by  implied  permission  from   usage;  and  were,  asrd March issg ; 
moreover,  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  could  only  be  made  and  issued  by  Her  Majesty  otthecorr^e" 
the  Queen  under  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  93.     Lord  Paluaerston  accordingly  directed  ^''™  '""^^' 
Captain  Elliot,  in  March  1839,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  written  approval  of  the 
Governor  of  Canton  to  the  regulations,  in  order  that  proper  steps  might  be  taken,  to 
give  them  validity,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  in  question. 

AflPairs  had  reached  a  crisis  long  before  Lord  Palmerston's  letter  reached  Canton, 
and  no  action  was  taken  upon  it ;  but  the  orders  issued  offer  a  further  illustration  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  British  Government  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Chinese,  and 
also,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  that  existed  in  maintaining  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  one  of  which  felt  itself  bound  by  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  and  the  other  utterly  refused  to  recognise  any  law,  or  principles,  but 
its  own. 
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Encloi.ure  in  a 
letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Lord  FaluierstiHi, 
dated  Sth  Feb. 
1838  ;  piiges 
25-t-25s  of  the 
correspondence. 


Extract  froTn  a 
letter  trom 
Captain  Elliot 
to  the  Foreign 
Office,  dated 
18th  May  183S : 
pa^e  253  of  the 
correspondence. 


Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Lord  Palmerjton, 
dated  20th  April 
is.'is.  and  enclo- 
sure; pa'/es  'IW  - 
301  ofthe  coni- 
spondence. 


On  the  30th  December  1837  the  Grovernor  of  (Canton  and  the  Deputy  Governor  and 
Superintendent  of  Customs  submitted  a  joint  memorial  to  the  .Emperor  upon  the 
measures  they  had  taken  to  suppress  the  trade  in  opium,  and  the  degree  of  success 
with  which  they  had  been  attended.  Chinese  jurisdiction,  they  said,  extended  over  the 
inner  and  outer  seas  to  the  Ladrone  Islands,  beyond  which  was  "the  wide  and  boundless 
"  ocean,  the  black  water  of  the  foreign  seas,"  over  which  China  had  no  control.  The 
receiving-ships  had  been  driven  from  Kumsingmuon  and  the  "  inner  seas "  (or  the 
inlets  of  the  mainland),  but  were  still  anchored  at  Linton  and  other  places  in  the  "outer 
seas,"  within  the  Ladrone  Islands ;  and  only  one  of  them,  a  Dutch  ship,  had  complied 
with  the  orders  issued,  and  sailed  away  from  the  coast.  The  number  of  receiving- 
ships,  as  ascertained  by  inquiry,  was  twenty-five,  most  of  which  were  British  vessels 
from  India,  but  there  were  also  others  under  the  American,  French,  Dutch,  Spanisb, 
and  Danish  flags,  "  of  each  from  one  or  two,  to  three  or  four."  Stringent  orders  for 
the  instant  departure  of  the  ships  had,  they  said,  been  enjoined  upon  Captain  ElHot 
and  the  foreign  merchants,  but  they  had  not  up  to  that  time  complied,  and  had  made 
excuses  to  gain  time ;  and  the  advisability  of  a  temporary  suspension  of  trade  was 
accordingly  suggested.  "  If,"  they  wrote,  "  they  (the  foreigners)  be  now  intimidated 
"  by  the  stoppage  of  trade,  they  will  probably  no  longer  allow  the  receiving-ships  to 
"  remain,  lest  by  such  contumacious  conduct  they  effectually  damage  their  means  of 
"  livelihood." 

In  the  meantime  they  had  requested  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  to  expel  the 
receiving- ships  from  the  outer  seas  ;  and  had  taken  steps  to  cut  off  their  supply  of 
provisions.  "  We,  your  Ministers,"  they  continued,  "  have  for  some  time  past  made 
"  seizure  of  opium  dealers  and  smugglers  of  every  description,  without  mercy,  in  order 
"  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  sycee  silver  and  the  importation  of  opium,  and  thus 

"  to  put  a  stop  to  this  contraband  traffic Your  Ministers  have  now 

"  been  earnestly  engaged  in  these  measui-es  for  one  year.  They  dare  not  yet  say 
"  that  their  eff'orts  have  had  the  full  eff'ect  to  be  desired.  But  with  regard  to  the 
"  existing  state  of  things  in  the  provincial  city,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  price  of 
"  sycee  silver  is  at;  present  very  low;  and  that  opium,  one  ball  of  which,  on  board 
"  the  foreign  vessels,  formerly  cost  the  traitorous  natives  (nations)  about  .30  dollars, 
"  brings  now  only  from  16  to  18  dollars.  Of  the  smuggled  silver,  too,  that  has  been 
*'  seized,  a  large  portion  has  been  foreign  money,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  to 
"  export  silver  is  now  comparatively  difficult." 

Smugglers  arrested  had,  they  said,  been  severely  punished  ;  the  .shops  of  opium  dealers 
had  been  closed  ;  the  apprehension  of  persons  frequenting  them  had  been  ordered  ;  and 
although  some  discontent  had  been  created,  and  scandal-mongers*  had  not  hesitater'  to 
charge  them  even  with  bribery,  and  the  subordinate  civil  and  military  officers  with 
favouritism  and  corruption,  while  other  over-anxious  individuals  had  complained  of  the 
dulness  of  trade  and  the  bad  prices  realised  for  tea  and  silk,  the  policy  adopted,  if 
pursued  with  vigour  and  firmness  for  a  long  time,  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  fail  to  be 
eventually  "  extremely  beneficial." 

In  January  1838  a  move  was  made  against  the  European  smugglers.  The  boat  of  a 
British  subject,  Mr.  Just,  a  watchmaker  at  Canton,  was  searched  by  some  Customs  House 
peons  in  the  river,  and  three  chests  of  opium  wei^e  found  in  it.  This,  as  Captain  EUict 
reported,  was  "the  first  instance  for  many  years  of  a  searching  visit  on  board  European 
boats  ;  "  and  the  proceedings  were  certainly  not  calculated  to  carry  much  conviction  to 
the  British  community  of  the  sincerity  of  Chinese  intentions.  Mr.  Just,  it  appears, 
might  have  settled  the  aff'air  at  once  by  a  bribe  of  2,000  dollars  to  the  officer  making 
the  seizure  ;  but  he  would  not  give  more  than  1,000.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  seizure 
spread,  the  number  of  officials  requiring  bribes  increased,  and  the  demand  for  hush- 
money  rose  rapidly  to  6,000  dollars,  and  was  said,  by  Captain  Elliot,  on  the  18th 
January  1838,  the  date  upon  which  he  reported  the  case,  to  be  then  rising.  The  exact 
maimer  in  which  the  matter  was  adjusted  does  not  appear  ;  but  as  no  proceedmo-g 
were  taken  against  Mr.  Just,  and  tlie  European  smugglei's  were  not  intimidated,  a 
compromise  of  some  kind  was  evidently  effected. 

In  February  and  March  the  number  of  boats  belonging  to  or  employed  by  British 
subjects  in  the  illicit  traffic  between  Lintin  and  Canton  increased  largely;  "and  the 
deliveries  of  opium  were  frequently  attended  with  conflicts  (■  of  firearms   l.iL'tween  the 


*  "  Soiuo  there  are,"  thej  wrcilr,  '' babliling  scandal-mongers,  who  represent  that  we,  your  JMiiiisters 
"  if  besought  by  those,  who  brina;  reach  (?  peace)  oti'eriugs  in  their  hands,  are  not  unwilling  to  acceiit  sjit'ts." 

I  I  have  staled  the  t'act.s  ag  oiiicially  re|>ofted  liy  C':i[>l'nn  Ellinl.  Mr.  .Tardine.  in  his  evidenre  before  the 
Select  Coniniittee  of  tiie  House  of  Commons  upon  the  China  Tr.tde  in  I  S4  j,  said  th;it  Captain  Elliot'.-^  state- 
ment was,  in  his  opinion,  "overrated,"  and  that  ho  did  not  believe  there  liad  been  a  sino-le  life  lost  or  a  sintrle 
individual  wounded,  in  these  eonllicts.  — (Q.  1571.) 
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boats  and  the  Chinese  preventive  vessels.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  loss 
of  life  on  either  side ;  but  the  state  of  affairs  was  considered  by  Captain  Elliot  to  be  so 
serious,  that  in  the  month  of  March  he  made  another  attempt  to  induce  the  Governor 
to  make  such,  concessions  on  the  "  communication  "  question,  as  would  permit  him  to 
return  to  Canton  and  control  his  own  countrymen. 

He  prepared ,  accordingly,  a  statement,  representing  that  months  must  elapse  before 
he  could  obtain  instructions  from  his  own  Government  in  regard  to  his  future  corre- 
spondence, and  that  the  absence  of  responsible  authority  over  his  countrymen,  during 
this  time,  might  lead  possibly  to  international  complications  ;  and  suggesting  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  Governor  should  forward,  for  the  information  of  the 
British  Government,  a  formal  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  addresses  from  an  officer 
of  Captain  Elliot's  rank  could  only  be  submitted  as  petitions,  and  should  allow  him  in 
the  meantime  to  submit  addresses,  not  petitions,  to  the  City  Governor  and  the 
Commandant  of  Police,  and  to  receive  the  Governor's  orders  direct  from  them. 
"  Between  these  honourable  officers  and  Elliot,"  he  wrote,  "  there  need  be  no  super- 
"  soription  on  the  addresses  except  the  names  and  titles  of  each  officer ;  because  it  is 
"  recorded,  in  a  memorial  to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  that  Elliot  also  is  an  officer  of  the 
"  fourth  rank  in  his  own  nation."  This  statement  he  made  over  to  the  Chinese 
Secretary,  Mr.  Morrison,  at  the  beginning  of  April,  for  delivery  to  Howqua,  the 
senior  Hong  merchant,  with  an  intimation  that  he  might  show  it  to  the  Governor  if  he 
thought  fit.  Howqua  took  the  statement,  but  returned  it  in  a  few  days  to  Mr.  Morrison, 
with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  the  Governor  had  seen  it,  but  could  not  accede  to 
such  an  arrangement. 

"  I  was  sensible,"  wrote  Captain  Elliot  to  Lord  Palmerston,  "  that  the  present  state 
"  of  things  at  Canton  could  only  subsist  as  long  as  the  Governor  could  venture  to 
"  appropriate  a  large  share  of  the  bribes,  by  which  the  system  is  upheld ;  and  therefore, 

"  I  looked  for  no  other  result  at  his  hands Should  any  serious  disaster 

"  ensue,  threatening  the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  engaged  in  these  pursuits, 
"  (and,  in  my  own  judgment,  this  result  is  perfectly  probable),  I  shall  not  fail  to  found 
"  the  strongest  remonstrances  ngainst  such  extreme  measures  upon  the  Governor's 
"  rejection  uf  these  last  proposals.  That  circumstance  would  fully  justify  arepresenta- 
"  tion  to  the  Court,  that  the  irregularities  leading  to  the  mischief  were  the  consequence 
"  of  his  Excellency's  manifest  and  disgraceful  corruption  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  alone 
"  was  responsible  for  all  those  evils,  which  might  have  been  prevented,  if  he  had  been 
"  honest  enough  to  do  his  own  duty,  or  to  permit  me  to  do  mine." 

In  the  month  of  April,  a  Chinese  was  executed  by  strangulation,  outside  the  walls 
of  Macao,  for  the  crime,  as  stated  in  an  inscription  of  his  sentence,  of  "  traitorous 
"  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  for  smuggling  opium  and  sycee  silver."  This  violent 
meaoure,  which,  as  Captain  Elliot  reported,  was  the  first  proceeding  of  the  kind 
in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  was  said  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  special 
command  of  the  Court ;  and  the  unusual  place  of  execution,  and  the  terms  of  the 
sentence,  showed  plainly  that  it  was  intended  to  warn,  and  to  intimidate,  the  foreigners. 

After  April,  however,  there  was  a  lull,  and  no  further  action  was  taken  against  the 
Euro  Deans  for  some  months.    The  smuggling  within  the  river  continued  and  increased ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  Macao  execution,  it  was  currently  reported  that  the  Governor 
of  Canton,  or  some  member  of  his  family,  had  four  boats  engaged  in  it.     There  was,  it  R^denosot 
must  be  added,  some  reason  to  suppose  that  participation  by  Government  officers  in  ^^J^rlfiS'' 
the  traffic  had  been  sanctioned,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  by  the  Imperial  Government,  ^^^^^tt^^"^ 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  it  was  g,mmons''upon 
conducted,  but  Natives  as  well  as  Europeans,  were  distrustful  of  the  good  faith  of  such  [^^i^^^;"*''™*'' 
proceedings,  and  the  Governor's  son  was  publicly  charged  in  a  Chinese  placard  with 
being  improperly  concerned  in  the  business. 

The  question  of  the  Hong  merchants'  indebtedness  came  once  more  to  the  front  about  Memoriaito  i 
this  time.     The  introduction  of  free  trade  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  produced  no  dated  21st March 
change  in  the  Chinese  commercial  system.     By  the  regulations  of  the  Government,  Enclosure  2  of  a 
foreign  merchants  were  limited,  as  before,  in  their  dealings  in  the  principal  staples  of  capt^iTiiiotto 
trade  to  the  recognised  Hong  merchants;  and  although  the  orders,  issued  by  Governor  dated 29th mItcI" 
Loo  in  November  1834,  show  that  there  had  been  some  increase  of  unlicensed  trading  phietentiSX 
by   ('hinese   shopkeepers,   the    Hong  monopoly   appears    to   have   been  fairly    well  seointyMlf 
maintained. 

The  merchants  traded  as  before,  in  separate  interests,  but  they  were  held  responsible, 
as  a  body,  for  the  dues  of  Government,  and  for  liabilities  to  foreigners  contracted  by 
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and  their  Debts," 
formmg  Enclo- 
sure 5  in  tlie 
same  letter  ; 
pai,'e9  260-263  and 
ilVr-l'Jloit'he 
cun-espondence. 


Correspondence 
between  the 
Local  Govem- 
mcnt,  Hong: 
merclaants.  and 
foreiKU  mer- 
chants, relative 
to  the  affairs  of 
theHinglae  Hong 
forming  Enclo- 
sure 3  in  the 
letter  from 
Ciiptaln  Elliot 
ribove  quoted ; 
pages  1162-275  of 
the  corre- 
spondence ;  and 
lettfir  from 
Captain  Elliot 
to  Mr.  Backhouse, 
dated  2(lth  April 
1838;  pages  30V 
and  308  of  the 
con'espondence. 


jMcmorial  to 
Lord  Palmerston, 
dated  21st  March 
1s:K;  iiages  260- 
262  of  the 
correspondence. 


Enclosure  1  in 
(/apcain  Elhot's 
letierto  Lord 
Palmerston, 
dated  2!ith  March 
ls;il) ;  pages  2.50 
and  260  of  the 
correspondence 
Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Lord  ralinc:'.ito!i, 
dalpd28tU  April 
l,s3s,  and  enclo- 
sures ;  pages  301- 
307  of  the  corre- 
spondence. 
Correspondence 
Ijclwecn  the 

l,ocal  l.iovern- 
ment,  l-loiig 
luvrchaiits.  and 
foreign  mer- 
chants relative 
to  the  affairs  of 


any  one  of  their  number;  and  the  proposed  relaxation  of  the  principle  of  collective 
responsibility,  which  was  sanctioned  in  1830,  at  the  instance  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
supracargoes',  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  into  operation. 

At  the  commencement  of  1837,  the  number  of  merchants  or  firms  was  13  ;  and  one  of 
the  13,  the  Hingtae  Hong,  failed  in  that  year  for  more  than  2,200,000  dollars,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  due  to  British  subjects.  Some  of  the  other  merchants,  also,  were 
supposed  to  be  in  difficulties,  and  one  of  them,  Kinqua,  was  hopelessly  involved. 

The  creditors  of  the  insolvent  Hong  applied  to  the  Governor,  in  April  1837,  to  direct 
a  settlement  of  their  claims  by  the  merchants  as  a  body,  in  any  manner  he  might 
think  proper;  and  the  Governor  immediately  ordered  the  merchants  to  make  an 
examination  of  accounts,  and  ascertain  what  sums  were  really  due,  and  to  devise 
some  arrangement  for  their  liquidation.  Some  delay  occurred, ,  and  repeated 
applications  were  made  by  the  creditors,  which  produced  further  orders  by  the 
Governor  to  the  merchants ;  and  in  the  month  of  July  a  committee,  consisting  of  three 
of  the  foreign  creditors  (two  Englishmen  and  one  American),  and  the  three  senior 
Hong  merchants,  was  formed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  insolvent  firm,  and  finally 
decide  the  amount  due  to  each  claimant.  Mr.  Dent,  one  of  the  English  members,  was 
appointed  chairman.  Reductions  amounting  to  477,000  dollars  were  made  by  the 
Committee  in  the  claims  put  forward ;  but  the  liabilities  of  the  firm  were  finally 
a'^sessed  at  2,261,438  dollars,  of  which  2,179,386  were  due  to  Briti  h  subjects. 

The  manager  of  the  Hingtae  Hong  and  his  brother  were  put  into  prison  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  merchants  as  a  body  were  required  to  settle  the  liabilities  of  the  firm,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  might  recoup  themselves,  in  the  usual  manner,  by  additional 
impositions  on  the  trade.  The  merchants  at  first  proposed  a  settlement  in  fifteen  years  ; 
and  this  led  to  further  appeals  to  the  Governor,  who  in  December  1837  declared 
formally  that  the  question  was  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  opium  ships,  and  that 
the  debts  would  be  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  without  reference  to  any  measures 
that  might  be  taken  against  the  ships.  He  would  not,  however,  promise  to  reduce  the 
period,  proposed  by  the  merchants,  for  repayment  of  the  debts,  and  informed  the 
creditors  that  the  matter  was  under  consideration.  Later  in  the  month,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Finance  and  Justice  reported  that  twelve  years  would  be  a  suitable  period ; 
and  in  March  1838  the  Hong  merchants,  of  their  own  accord,  agreed  to  fix  the  term 
at  nine  years. 

The  European  creditors  would  not  accept  this  offer,  partly  because  they 
thought  the  term  was  too  long,  and  partly  because  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  settlement  should  cover  the  liabilities  of  the  other  merchants,  and 
that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  bring  the  question  of  Hong  indebtedness  to  a 
definite  issue. 

On  the  21st  March  1838,  therefore,  a  public  meeting  of  British  merchants  was  held 
at  Canton,  and  a  memorial  to  Lord  Palmerston  was  adopted  by  several  of  the  leading 
firms,  including  most  of  the  creditors  of  the  Hingtae  Hong,  setting  forth  the 
grievances  to  which  they  were  subject,  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade 
was  conducted,  and  to  the  inefficiency  and  impoverishment  of  the  Hong  merchants  ; 
urging  that  the  Chinese  Government,  which  insisted  upon  confining  the  foreign  trade 
to  a  few  merchants,  was  bound  to  arrange  chat  those  merchants  should  be  men  of 
sufficient  capital  and  property  for  the  position  ;  and  praying  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  make  a  representation  to  the  Cabinet  at  Pekin  to  facilitate  the  adjustment 
of  all  claims  then  outstanding,  and  to  procure,  if  possible,  the  adoption  of  some 
arrangement  for  the  prompt  repayment  of  any  debts,  that  might  be  thereafter 
contracted. 

This  memorial  was  forwarded  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  Captain  Elliot  for 
transmission,  with  a  requ'\st  that  he  would  giv(!  to  the  memorialists  his  cordial 
support. 

The  creditors  of  the  Hingtae  Hong,  however,  had  carried  on  their  correspondence 
regarding  the  settlement  of  the  liabilities,  with  the  Hong  merchants  and  the  Governor 
direct,  without  the  intervention  of  the  British  Superintendent;  and  the  principal 
creditors,  Jardine,  Matheson,  and  Company,  did  not  subscribe  the  memorial  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  made  another  application  to  the  <.iOvernor  on  their  own  account,  on 
the  day  that  the  memorial  was  signed,  requesting  him  to  issue  orders  to  the  merchants 
to  make  a  more  favourable  settlement.  A  similar  application  was  made  by  Turner 
and  Company  ;  and  Dent  and  Company  and  other  creditors  informed  the  Governor  that, 
although  they  had  referred  the  matter  through  the  British  Supm'intendent  to  their  own 
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Sovereign,  they  were' prepared' 'to  gratefully  receive  ally  portion  of  their  claims,  of  Hong^°^276 
which  he  might  be  pleased  to  order  payment.  '  "mdeacf*^' 

The  result  of  these  divided  counsels  might  have  been  anticipated.     The  creditors  of  ^1™°^;^"™™ 
the  Hingtae  Hong  continued  their  negotiations  with  t\ie  Hong  merchants,  aud  although  5^^^,,^',°' 
the  Governor,  on  the  11th  April  in  reply  to  three  applications  made,  by  the  creditors  J^^f/^^', 
refused  to   order  the  merchants  to  reduce  further  the  time  proposed  for  liquidation,  '^^l.^.^^^l^^^ 
a  settlement  was  eventually  efiected  in  November  1838,  providing  for  the  repayment  of  oorrespondencs. 
the  Hingtae  debts  in  eiglit  and  a  half  years  without  interest,  and  for  the  adjustment 
also  of  the  debts  of  Kin  qua,  who  had  not  been  of6.cially  declared  insolvent,  in  ten  years 
with  simple  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  memorialists  had  no  new  grievance  to  complain  of;  and  as  the  liabilities  of  the  >iemoriaito 
Hingtae  Hong  were  said,  both  by  the  creditors  and  by  Captain  Elliot,  to  be  the  result  dated^isTMaroh; 
of  bond  fide  commercial  transactions,  and  to  diflfer  in  this  respect  from  debts  incurred  Eiilorffito  to 
by  Hong  merchants,  on  former  occasions,  in  consequence  of  speculation  or  extravagance,  d'atSthSS 
the  Grovernor  appears  tO  have  treated  the  foreign  creditors  of  the  insolvent  firm  fairly  Vlao'n^^^^^^ 
enough.     The  existence  of  the  Hong  monopoly  was  no   doubt  a  genuine  grievance,  <=o"'espondeuoe. 
which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  insolvency  or  impoverishment  of  any  of  the 
monopolists  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  merchants 
was  enforced,  and  any  debts,  that  had  been  contracted,  were  paid,  was,  as  Captain  Bliiot 
well  said,  "  a  device  for  saddling  the  foreign  commerce  with  all  the  heavy  consequences  oaptlVBUiot  to 
•'  of  most  imprudent  trading  on  both  sides ;  with  all  the  losses  occasioned  by  incapacity  dated  stiTjan.™ 
"  or  extravagance  upon  the  part  of  the  Hong  merchants;  and     .     ...     .     with  all  34.20  thf^ 
"  the  squeezes,  which  the  Local  Government  could,  upon  any  pretext,  fasten  upon  the  °"™*p™'1™'=®- 
"  Cohong."     The  extra  duties  imposed  upon  the  trade,  to  provide  funds  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  the  Hingtae  firm  and  Kinqua,  were  said   by  Captain  Elliot  to 
amount  approximately  to  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Company's  supracargoes  in  1829-30  had  pressed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
principle  of  collective  responsibility  for  these  reasons ;  but  the  system  had  its 
advantages  for  the  individual  trader ;  and  an  occasion,  when  private  interests  were 
so  much  concerned,  was  not  really  a  favourable  one  for  raising  the  general  question 
of  trade  disabilities. 

Captain  Elliot,  however,  on  receiving  the  memorial  of  the  21st  March,  with   an  i^etterfrom 
account  of  the  proceedings  taken  up  to  that  time,  for  the  recovery  of  the  debts  of  suffngfeda'ted 
the  Hingtae  firm,  informed  tho  memorialists,  that  the  matter  would  be  brought  to  the  pagss™276°and27ii 
notice^of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  "  determination  sponle^S!" 
"  of  a  just  period,"  for  payment  of  the  debts,  "  had  better  be  left  open  for  arrange- 
"  ment  "   between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  China,  and  that "  the  creditors 
'•  would  be  taking  a  sound  course,  both  as  respects  their  own,  and  the  permanent 
"  interests  of  the  trade,  in  steadily  declining  to  have  any  further  concern  with  these 
"  matters,  than  to  receive  the  whole,  or  such  instalments,  of  their  claims   upon  the 
"  Chinese  Government,  as  the  Provincial  authorities  might  think  fit  to  pay." 

He  then  forwarded  the  memorial  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  transmitted  at  the  same  time  Letter irom 
a  historical  memorandum  published  at  Canton  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  formerly  been  Lonmimerston, 
in  the  Company's   service,   describing  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  trade  was  MarejTi'sss; 
conducted  at  Canton,  and  the  relations  which  had  existed  between  the  Hong  merchants  cOTrespondence. 
and  .the  East  India  Company  and  British  free  traders,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
18i;h   century    up    to    the  date  of   the    memorial.     ''  This  first  occasion,"  he  wrote, 
"  of  siich  a  crisis  as  the  present,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  necessary  and  a  favourable  con- 
"  juncture  for  combining  just  demands  for  prompt  payment,  with  earnest  efibrts  to 
"  establish  our  commerce  in  this  Empire  on  a  sounder   basis."     The  free  traders,  he 
pointed  out,  were  not  in  a  position  to  sustain  a  long  deprivation  of  large  portions  of 
their  tradin-'-   capital,  and  were  without  the  means,  which  the  Company  possessed,  of 
maintaining  a  financial  equilibrium  at  Canton ;  and  some  considerable  modification  of 
the    Chinese     monopoly    was,    in    his     opinion,   necessary   to   prevent    the    frequent 
recurrence  of  financial  disasters  of  the  same  nature,  as  that  then  complained  of.     He 
recommended,  therefore,  that  a  demand  for  the  money  due  to  British  merchants  should  Letter hom 
be  made  upon   the  Chinese  Government  by  the  Special  Commissioner,  whose  appoint-  SrdPaiSon, 
zneut   he   had    previously    advocated;  and   that,  as   soon  as  the    question   had    been  S"? p^etm- 
satisfactorily  settl^tl,  the  Commissioner  should  point  out  that  the  Chinese  regulations  sponience?"™' 
were  unsuitable  to  the  altered  conditions  of  British  commerce,  and  should  remain  in 
Phiiia  "  to  maintain  secure  and  becoming  public  communications,  and  to  prevent  serious 
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"  cause  of  dispute  between  the  two  nations,"  until  suciitime  as  the  Chinese  G-overnment 
should  itself  propose  necessary  modifications  of  the  existing  system. 

"  All  these  considerations  .  .  .  .  "  he  wrote,  "  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
"  shape  our  course,  and  systematically  to  persevere  in  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  cast 
"  the  undivided  task  of  proposition  upon  the  Chinese  Government,  is  a  policy  which 
"  is  deserving  of  your  Lordship's  attention." 

In  November  1838,  the  creditors  of  the  Hingtae  Hong,  submitted  a  second  memorial 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  through  the  Superintendent,  informing  him  of  the  settlement  they 
had  made  in  regard  to  the  debts  then  outstanding,  which  had  formed  the  chief  object 
of  their  first  memorial,  but  urging  the  necessity  of  intervention  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  provide  for  the  prompt  liquidation  of  debts,  that  might  be  incurred 
in  the  future,  both  in  the  interests  of  British  subjects  and  of  the  Hong  merchants 
themselves.  A  representation  to  the  Chinese  Government  upon  the  subject  of  the 
commercial  system  might,  they  suggested,  have  the  efiect  of  reducing  the  exactions 
and  demands  which  were  made  upon  the  merchants  by  the  authorities  at  Canton. 

In  regard  to  this  memorial,  Captain  Elliot,  in  January  1839,  submitted  some  further 
observations  for  Lord  Palmerston's  consideration.  A  system  of  free  trade  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain  with  an  association  of  Chinese  monopolists  could  not,  he  said,  fail  to 
be  an  unfortunate  arrangement ;  but  he  concurred  with  the  view  taken  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Company's  supracargoes  in  1829-30,  and  thought  that  even  under  the 
altered  conditions  of  British  trade,  the  interests  of  the  nation  would  be  best  served  by 
an  abandonment  on  the  part  of  China  of  the  so-called  national  guarantee  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  Hong  mercliants'  debts ;  and  as  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Special  Commissioner,  to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese  Government  in 
regard  to  the  opium  trade  and  other  matters,  he  suggested  that  a  direct  application 
should  be  made  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Court  at  Pekin  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  would,"  he  wrote,  "  sub.mit  that  the  altered  state  of  circumstances  on  our  side 
"  should  be  plainly  explained,  and  that  a  request  should  be  made  for  the  very 
"  considerable  extension  of  the  number  of  persons  licensed  to  trade  with  us.  Her 
"  Majesty's  Government  upon  its  part  consenting  to  give  up  all  direct  claim  upon  the 
'•'  Chinese  Government  for  the  future  payment  of  foreign  debts  on  a  single  condition, 
"  namely,  that  special  orders  should  be  issued  by  the  Emperor  to  the  authorities  at 
"  Canton  to  apprehend  and  punish  any  native  debtors,  who  attempted  to  defraud  their 
"  foreign  creditors." 

The  British  Government,  it  appears^  was  at  firsc  disposed  to  take  action  for  obtaining 
redress  from  the  Chinese  Government  of  the  grievances  complained  of  in  the  first 
memorial  submitted  by  the  merchants ;  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  wait  until  the 
necessity  for  intervention  should  be  further  demonstrated.  The  Naval  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  Bast  Indies  had  been  ordered  to  visit  Canton  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
his  appearance  on  the  scene  might  bring  about  some  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
question.  In  February  1839,  however,  news  of  the  settlement,  which  had  been 
arrived  at,  reached  England ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  then  wrote  to  Captain  Elliot, 
to  inquire  how  the  matter  stood,  as  it  appeared  from  statements  in  Canton 
newspapers,  that  the  memorialists  had  effected  an  arrangement  with  the  Hong 
mercliants  upon  terms  not  materially  different  from  those  against  which  they  had 
protested.  "  I  request,"  he  wrote,  "  that  you  will  inform  me  whether  this  statement 
"  is  true;  and  if  it  is,  I  have  further  to  instruct  yov.  to  impress  upon  the  British 
"  merchants  resident  in  China  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  their  own  interests,  as 
"  well  as  to  the  character  of  this  country,  that  they  should  not  on  any  future  occasion 
"  hastily  apply  to  the  British  Government  to  found  a  representation  to  the  Chinese 
"  Government  in  their  behalf  upon  principles  which  they  themselves  may  be  disposed 
'■  to  abandon  before  such  representation  could  reach  the  Chinese  authorities." 

No  orders  appear  to  have  been  passed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  the 
suggestion  made  by  Captain  Elliott  in  January  1839,  for  the  submission  of  an 
application  to  the  Court  at  Pekin,  in  regard  to  the  Hong  monopoly  system  ;  and  the 
Hong  merchants  and  their  debts  do  not  seem  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  any 
further  correspondence  with  the  officers  of  the  Chinese  Government  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  1840. 

The  standing  instructions,  in  respect  to  China,  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  Bast  Indies  were  revised  in  September  1837  ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
informed  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  considered  it  desirable  that  one  or  more  of 
the  ships  under  his  orders  should  visit  the  China  station  as  frequently  as  possible,  and 
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should  remain  there  as  long  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  demands  of  the  service 
elsewhere,  to  afford  protection  to  British  interests,  and  give  weight  to  the  Superin- 
tendent's representations,  in  any  case  in  which  a  British  subject  might  have  just  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
order  among  the  crews  of  the  British  merchant  ships  at  Cantou. 

He  was,  however,  requested  to  admonish  the  ofl&cers  commanding  any  ships  thus 
sent,  to  be  careful  to  prevent  the  officers  and  men,  belonging  to  the  ships,  from 
offending  the  prejudices,  or  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Chinese,  and  to 
studiously  respect  the  regulations  of  the  Chinese  Government  as  to  the  limits  beyond 
which  foreign  ships  of  war  were  not  allowed  to  pass,  except  in  a  case  of  emergency, 
in  which  a  demonstration,  or  the  actual  employment  of  force,  might  be  urgently  and 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  British  subjects. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  was  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  take  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  of  visiting  China,  if  possible  in  a  line  of  battle  ship,  to  meet  and  confer 
personally  with  the  Superintendent.  "  You  will,  however,"  it  was  said,  "  constantly 
"  bear  in  mind  that  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  useful  that  the  Chinese  should  be  aware 
"  of  tho  nature  and  extent  of  Her  Majesty's  naval  power,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  most 
"  important  that  you  should  avoid  any  proceedings,  which  might  inspire  the  Chinese 
"  with  an  apprehension  that  this  naval  power  is  likely  to  be  employed  in  unprovoked 
"  hostility  against  them." 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions.  Sir  Frederick  Maitland,  the  Naval  Commander-  Letters  from 
in-Chief,    visited    China,    with   Her    Majesty's    ships   "  Wellesley "   and    "  Algerine,"  S?dPaimerston 
arriving  off  Macao  on  the  13th  July  1839.      Captain  Elliott  there  joined  him;    and  the  mhAug.im, 
ships  then  proceeded  to  Tong-koo  Bay,  an  anchorage  to  the  southward  of  the    Bocca  pagesTos-swof 
Tigris,  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  leagues.  d^n^"^^'"'"' 

A  few  days  after  the  Admiral's  arrival,  the  Chinese  Magistrate  of  Macao  addressed 
an  order  to  the  Superintendent,  but  Captain  Elliot  was  not  prepared  to  take  orders 
from  an  officer  in  his  position  ;  and  returned  the  communication  unread,  with  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  attend  to  it  as  soon  as  it  was  put  in  proper  form.  The 
Governor  then  issued  an  edict  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  Hong  merchants,  which 
was  forwarded  by  them  to  Tong-koo  Bay ;  but  this  document  also  was  returned 
unopened  by  Captain  Elliot,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  receive 
any  communication  made  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  the  instructions  of  the  British 
Government. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  announce  the  objects  of  the  Admiral's  visit,  and 
with  Sir  F.  Maitland' s  approval.  Captain  Elliot  proceeded  to  Canton  to  make  the 
announcement  on  the  25th  July.  On  arrival  there,  on  the  29th  July,  he  sent  the 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Morrison,  the  Chinese  Secretary,  with  an  explanatory  address,  to  the 
city  gates,  purposely  leaving  the  paper  open  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  the  superscrip- 
tion and  instructed  them  to  deliver  the  address  to  a  mandarin.  The  address  was 
received  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Governor  by  the  Commandant  of  Police,  but  was 
returned  to  Captain  Elliot  the  same  evening  by  the  three  senior  merchants,  with  a 
messao-e  from  the  Governor  to  the  effect  that  his  orders  from  the  Emperor  were 
imperative,  and.  that  he  could  not  take  the  address,  unless  it  was  submitted  in 
the  form  of  a  petition.  As  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  merchants  proposed,  in 
accordance  (as  they  said)  with  the  Governor's  orders,  that  Captain  Elliot  should 
receive  an  "  official  address  "  from  the  Governor,  stating  that  the  three  senior  mechants 
were  in  fact,  mandarins,  and  that  he  ought  not  therefore  to  object  to  receive  papers 
addressed  to  them  for  communication.  Captain  Elliot  indignantly  repudiated  this 
sucy^estion,  and  announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  Macao,  as  the  Governor  had 
not  thought  fit  to  receive  his  explanation  of  the  peaceful  object  of  the  Admiral's  visit. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  28th  July,  a  passage  boat,  which  was  on  its  way  to  Canton 
from  Hong  Kong,  with  a  captain  of  a  British  ship,  there  anchored,  and  other  pas- 
sengers was  chased  by  two  mandarin  boats,  and  was  fired  at  by  the  fort  at  the  Bocca 
Tigris  and  compelled  to  heave-to.  The  boat  was  then  boarded  by  an  interpreter  from 
one  of  the  mandarin  boats,  who  inquired  whether  "  Admiral  Maitland,  or  any  of  his 
"  soldiers  women,  or  man-of-war's  men  were  on  board,"  as,  "  if  so,  they  would  not  be 
"  alio  wed'to  pass  up  the  Bogue."  The  inquiry  was  answered  in  the  negative  ;  and^one  of 
the  passenc-ers  asked  if  they  wanted  to  seize  opiums  but  this  the  interpreter  denied. 
The  boat  was  then  allowed  to  proceed,  but  at  Tiger  Island  she  was  again  fired  at  and 
boarded,  and  the  same  inquiry  was  made. 

Captain  Elliot,  on  hearing  of  this  incident,  sent  for  the  senior  merchants  and 
attempted  to  obtain  from  them  an  official  disavowal  by  the  Governor  of  any  intention 
to   insult    the   Admiral ;    but   verbal  protestations   only    were  forthcoming,    und   he 
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accordingly  proceeded   to    Tongkoo,  and   reported    the    occurrence   to    Sir   Frederick 
Maitland. 

Sir  Frederick  determined  to  demand  a  formal  disavowal  of  the  attack  thus  made 
upon  him,  and  the  insult  offered  to  the  flag,  and  moved  at  once  to  Chuenpee,  near  the 
Bocca  Tigris,  with  the  two  ships  of  war,  and  H.M.S.  "  Larne,"  which  had  been  placed 
on  duty  at  the  China  Station.  On  arrival  at  Chuenpee  on  the  4th  August,  he  sent  the 
captain  of  the  flag-ship  to  the  Chinese  war  junks,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Governor  of  Canton.  The  Chinese  were  unwilling  to  receive  the  letter,  though  they  did 
not  actually  refuse  to  do  so  ;  but  while  negotiations  were  proceeding  a  letter  was  received 
from  Kwan,  the  Chinese  Admiral,  addressed  to  Sir  Frederick  Maitland,  in  which  he 
inquired  the  reason  for  the  movement  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  explained  that  the 
Governor  would  have  been  glad  to  accord  him  an  interview,  were  it  not  for  the 
regulations  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  did  not  permit  "  Commanders-General  of 
"  vessels  of  war  "  to  enter  the  port,  and  that  Captain  Elliot's  communications  had  been 
refused,  merely  because  he  had  not  submitted  them  as  petitions  in  the  customary  manner. 

Sir  Frederick  replied  to  this  letter  on  the  5th  August,  stating  that  he  had  come  to 
demand  an  explanation  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  British  flag,  and  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  ships  was  not  connected  with  Captain  Elliot's  affairs,  and  requesting  that 
officers  might  be  sent  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  Chinese  Admiral  sent  at  once  the  captain  of  a  war  junk  and  another  officer, 
who  disavowed  in  writing  any  intention  to  insult  oi  annoy  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  gave  an  assurance  to  the  effect  that  the  persons,  who  had  fired  on  and 
boarded  the  passage  boat,  had  acted  without  orders,  and  that  they  w"Ould  be 
punished.  Sir  Frederick  accepted  this  apology;  said  that,  as  no  offence  was 
intended,  he  did  not  wish  anyone  to  be  punished,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
returning  at  once  to  Tongkoo,  and  of  remaining  there  until  the  wind  was  favourable 
for  his  departure  from  China.  He  explained  that  frequent  visits  from  British 
ships  of  war  might  be  expected  in  future,  as  the  Company  had  ceased  to  trade, 
and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  British  nation  to  look  after  its  subjects  in  foreign 
countries,  and  see  that  they  were  not  insulted  and  that  disturbances  did  not  take 
place  among  them.  The  Chinese  officers  made  some  complaint  regarding  the 
conduct  of  British  subjects  ;  ?.nd  Sir  Frederick  informed  them  that  merchant  ships 
were  subject  to  the  civil  authority,  and  referred  them  to  Captain  Elliot ;  and  after  an 
exchange  of  civilities  the  officers  took  their  leave. 

The  satisfactory  relations  thus  established  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  departure.  A  Chinese  officer  visited  the  •*  Wellesley  "  in  August  to  inquire 
when  the  ships  would  depart ;  and  Sir  Frederick,  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Admiral  repeating  in  handwriting  the  explanation  he  had  already  verbally 
given  of  the  objects  of  his  visit,  and  announcing  his  intention  of  sailing  as  soon  as  the 
wind  should  be  favourable. 

The  Admiral  sent  a  civ^il  and  courteous  reply  ;  apologised  for  his  inability  to  infrinij;e 
the  rules  of  Ins  country  by  pa  y  mg  him  a  visit  ;  and  informed  him  that  he  might  remain 
in  the  "  outer  seas  "  for  several  weeks  longer,  if  he  felt  so  disposed.  Officers  also  were 
sent  by  the  Admiral  on  several  occasions  with  complimentary  messages  to  the  English 
flag-ships. 

Sir  Frederick  Maitland  left  China  at  the  end  of  September  1838.  No  cause  of 
offence  was  given  by  the  officers  or  men  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  no  complaint  was 
made  by  the  Chinose ;  and  Sir  Frederick,  before  leaving,  expressed  to  the  Admiral  his 
sense  of  the  courtesy  and  civility  with  which  he  had  b^en  treated.  The  presence  of 
the  ships,  however,  did  not  induce  the  (iorernor  to  modify  his  attitude,  or  malie  any 
concession  ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  does  not  appear  to  have  intervened  in  the 
matter  of  Captain  Elliot's  relations  with  the  Government,  or  to  have  taken  any  action 
in  regard  to  the  river  traffic  in  which  many  of  the  foreigners  at  Canton  were  at  the 
time  actively  engaged. 

Captain  Elliot's  conduct,  in  connexion  with  these  proceedings,  received  the  approval 
of  Her  Majesty's  rioverhmeut. 


The  lax  manner  in  which  the  orders,  issued  for  the  suppression  of  the  opium 
traffic,  liad  been  executed  at  Canton  brought  down  upon  the  Governor  the  censure 
of  the  Emperor ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1838,  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment began  to  display  greater  energy.  On  the  3rd  December,  two  Chinese  coolies,  who 
were  landing  some  boxes  of  opium  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Innes,  were  arrested 
immediately  in  front  of  the  factory  where  he  resided.  The  coolies  confessed,  under 
torture,  that  the  o]jium  was  the   property   of  Mr.  Innes,  and  were  understood  to  say 
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that  it  had  been  brouglit  by  an  American  ship,  the  (^'Thomas  Perkins."  The  Hong 
merchants  were  summoned  by  the  Governor  on  the  4th,  and  were,  it  was  said,  kept 
before  him  for  several  hours  upon  their  knees,  with  the  instruments  of  torture  laid 
out  before  them ;  and  the  merchant,  who  had  secured  the  American  ship,  was  sent 
down  to  Whampoa,  and  'there  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  Cangue  for  his  sujjposed 
complicity  in  the  smuggling  enterprise.  The  G-overnor  also  issued  orders,  which  were 
announced  in'  writing  by  the  Hong  merchants  to  all  the  foreign  traders,  requiring  the 
departure  from  China  of  Mr.  Innes,  and  of  the  American  ship,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  broughij  the  opium,  within  three  days,  and  directing  that  all  foreign  trade  should,  be 
stopped  until  his  orders  had,  been  complied  with.  The  merchants  at  the  same  time 
announced  their  intention  of  pulling  down  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Innes  lived,  if  he  did 
not  depart  within  the  time  specified.  The  foreign  traders,  irrespective  of  nationality, 
with  what  Captain  Elliot'  described  as  "becoming  spirit,"  expressed  their  determination 
to  resist  any  such  proceeding ;  and  the  Hong  merchants  soon  changed  their  minds,  and 
recalled  their  threats.  The  period,  fixed  for  the  departure  of  Mr.  Innes  and  of  the 
American  ship,  was  also  subsequently  extended  by  the  Governor  to,  ten  days.  All 
ti-ade  was,  however,  suspended  with  effect  from  the  5th  of  December.  Enclosures  i 

Mr.  Innes  met  the  threat  of  destruction  of  his  house  with  a  notice  to  Howqua,  the  \^^'^^^\ 
senior  merchant,  that  he,  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  would  hold  the  merchants  liable,  l^j^'f^^"- 
iointlv  and  severally,  for  any  damage  that  mig-ht  result  to  the  cfoods,  there  deposited,  Jan.  i839; 

•  "  i»,i.  T  1  t        •  t         t.     •    -n         °  n-i  '-    .  pages  329  and 

m  consequence  of  their  proceeamgs,  and  submitted  otncially  a  copv  of  the  notice  to   ssoofthe 

-(  •        T-m  •     1      •  j>    l^  1  •  .1        1  1  T    -1         correspondence. 

l^aptam  Jiilhot,  m  case  any  or  the  persons,  whose  property  was  m  peril,  should  be 
disposed  to  seek  the  intervention  of  the  British  Government.  Personally,  however,  he 
appears  to  have  been  content  to  arrange  matters  in  his  own  way  without  any 
assistance. 

Captain    Elliot   appealed   to  him  on  the  11th    of  December   to    place    himself    in  Enclosure  3  in 
communication  with   the  Governor,  and  offer   to  abide  by  any   decision  which   the  page  330  ot  the 
oflBcers  of  his  nation  might  arrive  at,  after  examination  of  the  charges  against  him  ;  but  EneiosuresTs? 
he  declined  to  accede   to  the  proposal,  not  doubting,  as  he  said,  that  Captain  Elliot  abovtiStter; 
would  be  glad  to  be  freed  from  the  trouble,  provided  that  the  coolies  were  saved  from  cOTrespondence 
torture  and  the,  trade  was  not  obstructed.     He  accordingly  forwarded  a  declaration  to  olptata  Emot  to 
the  Governor,  confessing  that  the   opium  was  his    and  was  landed   from  his  boat,  and  dated^2nd^'^^'""' 
absolving  the  coolies,    on   the  ground   that   they   were  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  '""-isssi 


the  boxes  ;    and  left  Canton  for   Macao,  within  the  period    specified,  on   the  16th  of  sponle™™" 
December  1839.     The  "  Thomas  Perkins  "  also   was    apparently  constrained  to  leave 
the  port. 

In  the  meantime,'  on  the  12th  December,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  authorities  to  captataEmotto 
strangle  a  Chinese,,  who  had  been  convicted  of  selling  opium,  in  the  square  immediately  ^ateli'isto'^'''™' 
in  front  of   the   foreign    factories,  with    the   evident   intention    of   intimidating    the  p^^^HfoJthe 
foreigners,  and  inducing  them    to    abandon  the  trafiic.     Preparations  were   made   for  correspondence. 
the    execution,  but    the  foreigners  determined   to  resist   what   was  characterised  by 
Captain  Elliot  as  an  "  unprecedented  and  intolerable  outrage."     The  apparatus  was 
removed,  and  the  Chinese  oflBcer  in  charge  of  the  policemen  present  was  requested  to 
inform  the  higher  authorities  of  the  intention  of  the  foreigners  to  prevent  the  execution. 
The  officer  offered  no  resistance  to  the  removal  of  the  apparatus  ;  and  the  crowd  of 
Ohinese  spectators  which  had  collected  was  apparently  not  inimical  to  the  foreigners. 
The  crowd,  however,  was  dense,  and   the  injudicious  attempts  made  by  certain  rash 
individuals  to  drive  the  people  away,  by  pushes  and  blows,  aroused  their  indignation, 
and  led  to  a  serious  riot.     The  foreigaers  were  assailed  by  showers  of  stones,  and  were 
driven  into  their  factories,  and  the  gate  of  one  factory  was  forced  open.     The  attitude 
of  the  crowd  was  for  some  hours  very  threatening,  but  it  was  eventually  dispersed  by 
Chinese  soldiers  ;  and  no  further  disturbance  occurred. 

The  Chinese,  whose  proposed  execution  had  been  the  cause  of  the  riot,  was  executed 
the  same  day  at  one  of  the  usual  places  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Captain  Elliot  was 
at  Whampoa.  but  as  soon  as  the  news  of  this  affair  reached  him,  he  started  at  once  for 
Canton.  The  riot  was  over,  and  the  execution  had  taken  place  before  he  arrived  ;  but, 
immediately  upon  his  arrival,  he  sent  word  to  the  Governor,  through  the  Hong 
merchants,  that  he  was  prepared  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  order ;  and  if  counte- 
nanced by  him,  would  not  allow  any  question  of  form  to  interfere  with  his  endeavours 
to  effect  this  result. 

The  British  were  supported  in  tbeir  resistance  to  the  execution,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  determination  to  oppose  tha  destruction  of  Mr.  Innes'  house,  by  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  other  foreigners  resident  in  Canton  ;  taut  the  fact  was  not  stated  clearly  in  the 
first   reports,    submitted  by   Captain  Blb"ot,  of  the  proceedings,  from  the  seizm'e   of 
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KOTAL  COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM: 


Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Lord  Palmers  ton, 
dated  2iid 
Jan.  1839; 
pages  326-329  of 
th©  correspon- 
dence, 


Enclosure  7  in 
the  above  letter ; 
pages  331  and 
S32  of  the  corrc- 
spondeiic£, 


Enclosure  8  in 
the  above  letter ; 
page  332  and  333 
of  the  correspon- 
dence 


Mr.  Innes'  opium  on  the  3rd  December  up  to  the  time  of  his  own  arrival  in  Canton  on 
Letter  from        the  13th.     Lord  PalmerstoH,  therefore,  on  the  receipt  of  these  reports,  desired  Captain 

Lord  Palmerston     -rmT  -p       n  •  n  •  t       -,  ^  t  ,-  ■        i  •  i 

dated'mh™'"*'  ^'■'^'^^  ^°  ^^^*®  specihcally,  m  case  the  point  had  escaped  notice    m  his  subsequent 
^priiipipaBe    despatchos,  whether  the  foreigners  who  had  resisted  the  execution  of  the  Chinese  were 

S25oftlie  T>    ■    •    1  1    •  1  T  T    -  PI  •  1  T    •  ■        1 

correspondence,  iintish  suDjects  Only,  Or  the  subjects  of  other  countries  also ;  and  inquired  "  upon 
"  what  alleged  ground  of  right  they  considered  themselves  entitled  to  interfere  with 
"  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Chinese  officers  of  justice  for  carrying  into  effect, 
"  in  a  Chinese  town,  the  orders,  of  their  superior  authorities." 

The  Governor  of  Canton  does  not  appear  to  have  vouchsafed  any  reply  to  the  message 
sent  to  him  by  Captain  Elliot  on  the  12th  January  ;  but  the  senior  Hong  merchants 
complained  bitterly  of  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
the  opium  traffic  within  the  river,  not  only  at  Whampoa,  but  also  at  Canton,  and  in 
the  factories  of  which  they  were  the  proprietors  ;  and  declared  that  they  would  not  carry 
on  the  legitimate  trade,  until  this  dangerous  and  objectionable  traffic  should  have  been 
effectually  suppressed. 

Captain  Elliot  resolved  therefore  to  appeal  to  the  whole  foreign  community,  and 
convened  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  on  the  the  l7th  December.  At  the 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  other  foreigners  as  well  as  by  British  subjects.  Captain 
Elliot  pointed  out  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  the  river  traffic  ;  explained  that  he  pro- 
posed to  issue  a  public  notice,  requiring  all  British  boats  engaged  in  it  to  leave  the 
river  within  three  days,  and  that  if  the  notice'were  not  complied  with,  he  should  offer  his 
assistance  to  the  Local  Grovernment  to  put  the  traffic  down  ;  and  appealed  to  British 
subjects  and  to  foreigners  alike  to  support  him  in  his  attempt  to  suppress  so  serious  an 
evil. 

The  appeal,  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  much,  if  any,  result ;  and  on  the 
18th  December  Captain  Elliot  issued  a  notice  of  the  nature  indicated,  requiring  British 
craft  employed  in  the  traffic,  to  leave  the  river  and  desist  from  the  business  within  three 
days,  and  warning  British  subjects  engaged  in  it  that  any  person  feloniously  causing 
the  death  of  a  Chinese  would  be  liable  to  capital  punishment,  and  that  the  British 
Government  would  not  interpose,  if  vessels  engaged  in  the  traffic  were  seized  and 
confiscated  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  forcible  resistance  to  any  such  seizure  would  render 
the  person  concerned  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  resistance  to  duly  constituted 
authority  in  England. 

Captain  Elliot's  pacific  policy,  and  readiness  to  submit  himself  to  the  orders  of  the 
Chinese  authorities,  were  unpopular  with  many  of  his  countrymen  at  Canton  ;  and  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  their  profits  without  a 
struggle.  The  notice  therefore  was  unheeded  ;  and  on  the  23rd  December,  the 
smuggling  boats  were  still  lying  at  Whampoa,  and  some  of  them  were  flying  the 
English  flag. 

Captain   Elliot  then   addressed    the   Governor,  informing  him  of  the  notice    which 

had  been  issued,   and    of  its  failure  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  boats  engaged  in  the 

traffic,  and  requesting  that  he  would  issue  such  orders  through   the   City  Governor  and 

the  Commandant  of  Police,  as  would  satisfy  the  persons  concerned  that  the  notice  had 

received  his  authority.     "The  undersigned,"   he   wrote,  "is  without  doubt  that  the 

continuance  of  this  traffic  in  the  inner  waters  will  involve  the  whole  foreign  community 

at  Canton  in  some  disastrous  difficulty  ;  and  his  gracious  Sovereign  would  not  interpose 

for  the  protection   of   their   property,  on  the    behalf   of  those    British  subjects,  who 

continue  to  practise  these  dangerous  disorders,  after  your  Excellency's  public  warning 

shall  be  authentically  made  known  to  them  through  the  officers  of  their  own  nation. 

'•  It  is  further  to  be  desired,  that  your  Excellency  would  command  the   honourable 

officers,  who  may  be  employed  on  this  occasion,  to  proceed  to  the  station  of  the  boats 

with  the  undersigned,  in  order  that  the  peaceful  and  well-disposed  may  not  be  involved 

in  the  same  consequences  as  the  perverse. 

"  He  can  assure  your  Excellency,  that  he  has  not  requested  that  the  communications 
should  be  forwarded  through  the  honourable  officers  from  any  vain  or  idle  pretensions 
on  his  own  part,  but  only  that  he  may  be  able  to  impress  on  his  own  countrymen,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  that  he  is  acting  at  your  Excellency's  requisition,  that  his  repre- 
sentations may  be  more  effectual,  and  that  his  own  Government  may  see  that  he  has 
had  proper  authority,  as  well  as  urgent  occasion,  for  his  proceedings. 
"  Neither  docs  the  undersigned  desire  to  trouDle  your  Excellency  upon  trifling  affairs. 
So  soon  as  the  intercourse  is  renewed,  all  such  matters  can  be  conducted  between 
the  official  Hong  merchants  and  himself,  agreeably  to  your  Excellency's  further 
arrangements." 


Enclosure  9  in 
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Trade  was  suspended,  and  tlie  emergency  was  great;  and  Captain  Elliot  super- 
scribed tlie  address  as  a  petition,  requesting  the  Governor  to  notify  that  this  was 
the  mode  of  address  used  by  Chinese  officers,  even  of  the  second  {sic)  rank,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  clear  to  the  British  Government  that  he  had  acted  upon  "  admissible  principles." 

An  appeal  also  was  made  to  the  Governor  to  pardon  the  two  coolies  who  had  been 
apprehended  for  landing  the  opium  at  Canton,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Innes'  own 
statement  showed  that  they  were  innocent. 

The   Governor,    though  he  grandiloquently  said  that  the   smuggling  boats  did  not  Enclosure  lo 
trouble   him    one   iota,   was  prepared  to    make    some    concession    to    secure  Captain  pa^esKiTmof ' 
Elliot's  co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  the  river  traffic ;    and  he  accordingly,  in  spondenoe. 
an  edict  dated  26th  December,  directed  the  City  Governor  and  the  Commandant  of 
Police  to  communicate  his  orders  on  the  occasion,  as  a  special  case.     "  The  request,  ' 
he  said  in  the  edict,  "is  therefore  granted,  and  the  Prefect  (City  Governor)  and  Com- 
"  mandant  of  Kwang  Chow  shall  be  directed,  in  the  adoptioQ  of  modified  measures 
"  suited    to    the    occasion,    to    give  you    sealed    commands,    so   that  you    may  have 
"  authority    for  proceeding    in    obedience    thereto.      But  hereafter,  in    any    affairs 
"  wherein   you  are    concerned,    commands  shall  continue  to  be  received  through  the 
"  medium   of  the  senior  Hong  merchants.     The  present  measure  must  not  be  drawn 
"  forward  as  a  precedent." 

On  the  "  petition "'  question  the  Governor  evaded  the  point  raised  by  Captain  Elliot. 
"  With  reference,"  he  wrote,  "to  documents  presented  by  foreign  countries  to  officers 
"  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  on  any  affairs,  all  others  are  required  to  use  the  term 
"  '  Pin.'  This  is  one  of  the  fixed  statutes  regarding  intercourse  between  the 
"  central  and  foreign  nations,  and  a  rule,  therefore,  which  it  is,  in  an  especial 
"  degree,  impossible  to  overleap.  The  Superintendent  aforesaid,  not  being  a  blind 
"  and  unenlightened  man,  how  can  he  plead  ignorance  of  this  ?  Besides,  the 
"  Sovereign  of  his  nation  has  ever  been  reverentially  compliant.  And  if  you,  a  subject 
"  and  servant  of  that  Sovereign,  show  that  you  indeed  estimate  the  sentiments  felt,  and 
"  carefully  and  diligently  fulfil  your  duties  conformably  to  them,  you  will  receive  a  high 
"  meed  of  praise.     How  can  your  well-doing  be  found  fault  with  as  being  wrong?  " 

He  gave,  however,  a  distinct  assurance  that  trade  would  be  permitted  as  soon  as  the 
smuggling  craft  should  have  left  the  river ;  and  informed  Captain  Elliot  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  coolies,  who  had  been  sent  for  trial  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Justice. 

The  orders,  issued  on  the  subject  of  the  river  traffic,  were  communicated  by  the  City 
Governor  and  the  Commandant  of  Police  in  the  following  terms  : — "  The  Prefect  and 
"  Commandant  having  received  this  document  proceed  to  give  commands,  which  when 
"  the  said  Superintendent  Elliot  receives,  he  must  forthwith  conform  to.  He  must 
"  direct  that  the  foreign  boats  of  all  nations,  every  one  of  them,  leave  the  river  within 
"  three  days  ;  he  must  not  allow  them  to  linger  thereafter  for  a  single  instant.  Should 
"  any  offer  resistance,  he  must,  on  the  one  hand,  expel  them  with  severity,  and,  on  the 
"  other  hand,  make  representation,  that  measures  may  be  taken  in  consequence.  He 
"  must  also,  for  the  future,  give  pressing  attention  to  the  duty  of  restraining  the 
"  foreigners  of  every  nation,  and  of  preventing  boats  and  ships  from  bringing  opium, 
"  or  other  prohibited  commodities,  into  the  river." 

Captain  Elliot  acknowledged  this  communication  on  the  28th  December.     He  again  Enclosure  u  i.i 
explained,  that  he  had  used  the  ch.aracter  "  Pin  "  on  his  addresses,  because  by  the  rules  of  pa|e sae  of  the^"^ ' 
the  Chinese  Empire  subordinate  officers  used  that  character  in  their  addresses  to  their  """'^'p™*™''''- 
superiors,  and  it  was  therefore  reasonable  that  he  should  conform  to  the  usage  ;  and 
requested  that  in  future,  in  all  matters  of  importance,  communications  might  be  made 
to  him  through  the  City  Governor  and  the  Commandant   of  Police,  as  otherwise  he 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  act  upon  them^ 

To  this  request  the  Governor  acceded.    "  With  reference,"  he  wrote  in  an  edict  to  the  Bnciosureisin 
Hono-  merchants,  dated  29th  December  1838,  "  to  the  matter  of  his  present  address,  as  pales  ssffand  337 
above  stated,  when  hereafter   there  shall  be  any  really  important  matter,  wherein  it  "poctocT" 
"  may  be  requisite  for  the  said  Superintendent  to  act  in  concert,  it  will  of  course 
"  be  fitting  to  make  an  arrangement  requiring  the  Prefect  and  Commandant  aforesaid 
"  to  give  him  directions.     For    such   matters,   as  are  of  an   ordinary  nature,  the    old 
"  reo-ulations  still    subsist,  and   in    conformity  with    them,    commands   must  still  be 
"  received  through  the  medium  of  the  senior    Bong  merchants.      The  Superintendent 
"  aforesaid    must   not,   indeed,  in    opposition   to   these   regulations,    make    any   idle 

"    -rcirmoafa  "  Letter  from 

reqUWbljb.  _  _  _  captain  Elllot  to 

These  orders  vrere  enjoined  upon  Captain  Elliot  by  Howqua,  the  senior  merchant,  on  J'So'dznT"''''"'' 

the   30th  December;'  but  he  placed,  (by  command  as  he  said),  the  edict  with  the  ^^-fsl^ag^, 

Govei'nor's  seal  in  Captain  Elliot's  hands,  to  satisfy  him  as  to  its  authenticity.  dence"^''™' 
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Enclosure  14  in 
the  above  letter ; 
pages  337  and  338 
of  the  correspon- 
dence. 


Letters  from 
Cfiptain  Elliot  to 
LordPalmerston , 
dated  2nd 
Jan. 1839 ; 
pages  326-329  of 
the  correspon- 
dence. 


Enclosure  13  in 
the  above  letter ; 
page  337  of  the 
correspondence. 
Letters  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
LordPalmerston, 
dated  31st  De- 
cember 1838  and 
2nd  Jan.  1839 ; 
pages  320-329 
of  the 
correspondence. 


Oaptain  Elliot  accepted  the  concession  made  as  sufficient,  hoisted  again  the  British 
flag  at  Canton,  and  took  action  at  once  against  the  smuggling  craft,  with  the  result 
that,  on  the  31st  December,  he  was  able  to  report  to  the  Governor,  through  the  senior 
merchant,  the  departure  of  all  the  boats  from  Whampoa. 

On  the  same  day  also  he  issued  an  official  notice  to  British  subjects  at  Canton ; 
informing  them  that  the  Governor  had  consented  to  communicate  with  him  direct 
on  all  important  business  under  the  seals  of  the  City  Governor  and  the  Commandant 
of  Police  ;  explaining  once  more  the  reason  for  his  proceedings,  and  reminding  them 
that  the  India  and  China  Trade  Act  provided  them  with  a  legal  remedy  for  any 
illegalities  he  might  inadvertently  commit,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  any  complaint,  or  appeal,  they  might  wish  to  make  against  his 
proceedings.  "  After,"  he  said,  "the  most  deliberate  reconsideration  of  this  course 
"  of  traffic,  (which  he  heartily  hopes  has  ceased  for  ever,)  the  Chief  Superintendent 
"  will  once  more  declare  his  own  opinion,  that  in  its  general  effects  it  was  intensely 
"  mischievous  to  every  branch  of  the  trade,  tliat  it  was  rapidly  staining  the  British 
"  character  with  deep  disgrace,  and  finally  that  it  exposed  the  vast  public  and  private 
"  interests  involved  in  the  peaceful  maintenance  of  our  regular  commercial  intercourse 
"  with  this  Empire,  to  imminent  jeopardy. 

"  Thus  profoundly  impressed,  (and  after  the  failure  of  his  own  public  entreaties 
"  and  injunctions,)  the  Chief  Superintendent  feels  that  he  would  have  betrayed  his 
"  duty  to  his  gracious  iSovereign  and  his  country,  if  he  had  hesitated,  beyond  the  period 
"  he  had  formerly  fixed,  effectually  to  separate  Her  Majesty's  Government  from  any 
"  direct  or  implied  countenance  of  this  dangerous  irregularity.  Looking  steadily  at 
"  its  effects  on  British  interests  and  British  character,  he  had  further  resolved  to 
"  shrink  from  no  responsibility  in  drawing  it  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  he  will  as  firmly 
"  use  all  lawful  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
''  support  to  him,  that  the  general  Ijody  of  the  whole  community,  settled  at  Canton, 
"  strongly  concur  with  him  in  the  deprecation  of  this  peculiar  mischief,  and  he  has  not 
"  failed  to  afford  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  such  is 
"  the  case." 

It  is  significant  of  the  feeling,  with  which  Captain  Elliot's  policy  was  regarded  by 
some  of  his  countrymen  at  Canton,  that  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  publish  with  the 
above  notice  those  portions  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Governor,  which  referred 
to  the  manner  in  which  his  intercourse  with  the  authorities  should  in  future  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  the  request,  which  he  made  to  the  Governor,  to  direct  the  officers  employed 
in  the  duty  of  removing  the  smuggling  craft  from  the  river,  to  proceed  with  him  to 
their  place  of  anchorage,  brought  down  upon  him.  as  he  said,  a  torrent  of  censure  in 
the  Canton  newspapers.  Captain  Elliot's  presence  on  the  occasion  was  no  doubt 
required  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  the  smugglers  and  the 
preventive  officers,  but  it  was  natural  enough  that  men,  who  had  identified  themselves 
with  Loi-d  Napier's  views  and  methods,  should  have  seen  mucli  to  criticise  in  Captain 
Elliot's  proceedings. 

On  the  1st  January  1839,  the  senior  Hong  merchant  announced  to  Captain  Elliot  the 
orders  of  the  Governor  to  re-open  the  trade,  and  business  was  resumed. 

In  his  letters  to  Lord  Palmerston,  describing  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  suppress 
the  river  traffic  and  to  induce  the  Governor  of  Canton  to  re-open  the  trade,  Captain 
Elliot  claimed  that,  in  gaining  the  Governor's  consent  to  communication  with  him  on 
all  important  subjects  under  the  scnls  of  tlio  City  Governor  and  the  Commandant 
of  Police,  he  had  obtained  a  substantial  concession,  and  justified  the  submission 
of  his  addresses  as  "  Pin,"  or  petitions,  upon  the  ground  of  expediency.  "  I  made 
"  up  my  mind,"  he  wrote,  "to  incur  the  responsibility  of  making  my  communica- 
"  tions  under  the  character  '  Pin,'  l^ecause  I  was  sensible  that  it  was  vain  to  hope 
'*  this  Government  would  consent  to  give  way  upon  such  a  point,  so  long  as  thoi'e 
"  was  an  absence  of  really  pressing  necessity ;  and,  in  that  situation  of  affairs,  I  am  as 
"  sure  the  change  would  pass  without  difficulty,  and  probably  without  comment. 
"  Indeed,  I  felt  I  could  shape  my  own  proceedings  on  the  present  occasion  in  such  a 
"  manner  as  would  necessarily  involve  the  principle  that  British  officers  should  inter- 
"  communicate  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  JSTative  officers  of  the  same  ranks ;  and 
"  more  than  that,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  from  this  Government  v/ithout 
"  driving  it  to  extremities  upon  matters  of  form." 

He  argued  also  once  more  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  ttie  word  "Pin"  was  rather 
that  of  a  "  respectful  report"  than  a  polition. 

He  was  not,  as  be  showed,  insenuihle  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  communication 
which  he  refu-iyed  from  the   City   Governor  and  the   (-'ominandant  of  Police,  these 
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oflS.cers  issued  orders  to  him  on  their  own  account,  and  did  not  merely  announce 
formally  the  Governor's  orders  ;  but  he  considered  it  expedient  to  make  no  objection  on 
this  score,  and  to  wait  for  some  more  favourable  opportunity  to  address  these  officers 
and  set  the  matter  right.  "  "With,"  as  he  wrote,  '"'  the  essential  point  in  my  hand,  I 
"  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  risk  its  (iomplete  accomplishment  by  difficulties  upon 
"  what,  I  am  well  aware,  are  the  mere  tricks  of  wordy  assumption,  so  characteristic  of 
"  Chinese  negotiation,  and  which  I  can  set  to  rights  without  hazard  on  some  future 
"  and  more  favourable  occasion." 

The  Governor's  orders,  it  may  be  added,  left  the  exact  nature  of  the  concession, 
which  he  was  prepared  to  make,  somewhat  obscure  ;  but,  from  the  words  used,  it  would 
seem  that  he  contemplated  an  issue  of  orders  by  the  City  Governor  and  the  Com,- 
mandant  rather  than  a  formal  communication  by  them  of  his  orders.  Captain  Elliot, 
however,  may  possibly  have  been  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Governor's  intentions. 

The  explanation,  which  he  gave  of  the  reasons,  which  had  induced  him  to  co-operate 
in  the  suppression  of  smuggling  by  British  subjects  within  the  river  shows  clearly  how 
strongly  Captain  Elliot  felt  in  regard  to  this  particular  form  of  the  illict  traffic.  "It  had 
"  been  clear  to  me,"  he  wrote,  "from  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  the  opium  traffic, 
"  that  it  must  grow  to  be  more  and  more  mischievous  to  every  branch  of  the  trade, 
•'  and  certainly  to  none  more  so  than  to  that  of  opium  itself.  As  the  danger-  and 
"  the  shame  of  its  pursuit  increased,  it  was  obvious  that  it  would  fall  by  rapid  degrees 
"  into  the  hands  of  more  and  more  desperate  men  ;  that  it  would  stain  the  foreign 
"  character  with  constantly  aggravating  disgrace  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  of  the 
"  better  portion  of  this  people ;  and  lastly,  that  it  would  connect  itself  more  and  more 
•'  intimately  with  our  lawful  commercial  intercourse,  to  the  great  peril  of  vast  public 
"  and  private  interests.  Till  the  other  day,  my  Lord,  I  believe  there  was  no  part  of 
"  the  world  where  the  foreigner  felt  his  life  and  property  more  secure  than  here  in 
"  Canton,'"  but  the  grave  events  of  tlie  12th  ultimo  have  left  behind  a  different 
'*  impression.  For  a  space  of  near  two  hours  the  foreign  factories  were  within  the 
"  power  of  an  immense  and  excited  mob,  the  gate  of  one  of  them  was  absolutely 
"  battered  in,  and  a  pistol  was  fired  oiit,  probably  without  ball  or  over  the  heads  of 
'•  the  people,  for  at  least  it  is  certain  that  nobody  fell.  If  the  case  had  been  otherwise, 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  British  public  would  have  had  to  learn  that  the 
"  trade  and  peaceful  intercourse  with  this  Empire  was  indefinitely  interrupted  by  a 
"  terrible  scene  of  bloodshed  and  ruin.  And  all  these  desparate  hazards  have'  been 
"  incurred  for  the  scrambling  and,  comparatively  considered,  insignificant  gains  of  a 
"  few  reckless  individuals,  unquestionably  founding  their  conduct  upon  the  belief  tnat 
"  they  were  exempt  from  the  operation  of  all  law,  British  or  Chinese. 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that  foreseeing  the  serious  consequences  that  must  arise 
"  from  the  further  growth  of  this  evil,  I  wi'ote  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  since  to 
"  the  General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  moving  them  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  put  it 
"  down.  It  is  also  an  act  of  similar  justice  to  that  body,  (and  to  the  great  majority  of 
"  the  foreign  community  settled  here,)  to  state  that  this  peculiar  form  of  the  traffic  has 
"  been  practised  or  countenanced  by  very  few  amongst  them.  But  it  was  extending 
"  itself  widely  amongst  persons  not  forming  part  of  the  resident  society,  and  in  no 
"  long  lapse  it  must  have  brought  to  Canton  the  refuse  of  all  the  countries  in  our 
"  neighbourhood." 

The    spirit    of   opposition  to     his    proceedings,   which    had    been     evinced    by    a  captehimot to 
section   of    his    countrymen    in    Canton,    constrained  him   to    append    to    his  reports  aatedilT'^'^''^' 
of  these  occurrences  an  aj)peal  to  Lord  Palmerston  to  communicate  for  publication  ^tgesilWs^o 
an    assurance    of    his    support,    and    to    confer   upon    him,    without    delay,    more  S'e*^!™"™"™" 
extended    and   better  defined   powers   for  the   control   of  his  countrymen  in    China. 
"  There  is  certainly,"  he  wrote,  "a  spirit  in  active  force  amongst  British  subjects  in 
"  this  country,  which  makes  it  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  momentous  concernments, 
'•  that  the  officer  on  the  spot  should  be  known  to  stand  without  blame  in  the  estimation 
"  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and  it  is  not  less  needful  that  he  should  be  forthwith 
"  vested  with  defined  and  adequate  powers  for  the  reasonable  control  of  men,  whose 
"  rash  conduct  cannot  be  left  to  the  operation  of  Chinese  laws  without  the  utmost 
"  inconvenience  and  risk,  and  whose  impunity  is  alike  injurious  to  British  character 
"  and  dangerous  to  British  interests." 


*  This  may  have  bcien  true  in  regard  to  the  suburb  of  Canton  in  which  the  foreign  traders  were  permitted 
to  reside  and  in  which  as  tenants  and  lessees  of  the  Hong  merchants' houses,  they  were  in  a.  measure  under 
their  direct  protection.  The  city,  however,  was  closed  to  foreigners;  and  numerous  cases  occurpd,  during. the 
time  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  which  foreigners  were  assaulted  by  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton  without  anv  provocation. 
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1/etter  from  Lord 
Palmerston  to 
Captain  Elliot,, 
ilated  13th 
June  1839 ; 
page  844  of  the 
correspondence. 


Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
LordPalmerston, 
dated  21st 
Jan.  18.S9 ; 
pa!;e  a-li  of  the 
correspondence. 


Proclamation 
is'^ued  by  the 
GoTcrnor  and 
Deputy 

Governor  to  the 
foreign  mer- 
chants of  all 
nations,  in 
Jan. 1833 ; 
pages  345-347  of 
the  correspon- 
donce. 


Letters  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Lord  Palmerston, 
dated  30th 
Ja;l.  and  8th 
I'Cb.  18.39; 
|i;i:,'fs31i;-.344of 
the  correspon- 
dence. 


The  tacit  assent  of  the  Chinese  Grovernment  to  any  arrangements,  that  might  be 
made,  for  the  control  of  British  subjects,  was  he  said,  certain  ;  but  any  previous 
negotiation  on  the  subject  with  the  Governor  would  merely  create  suspicion  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  British  Government ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  the  position,  he  added  that,  until  he  was  diflFerently  instructed,  he  should 
hold  it  to  be  his  "  duty  to  resist  to  the  last  the  seizure  and  punishment  of  a  British 
"  subject  by  the  Chinese  law,  be  his  crime  what  it  might."  "  In  fact,  my  Lord,"  he 
concluded,  "if  Her  Majesty's  officer  is  to  be  of  anv  use  for  the  purposes  of  just 
"  protection  ;  if  the  well-founded  hope  of  improving  things  honourable  and  established 
"  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  chances,  which  may  cast  up,  by  goading  this  Govern- 
"  ment  into  some  sudden  and  violent  assertion  of  its  own  authority,  there  is  certainly 
"  no  time  to  be  lost  in  providing  for  the  defined  and  reasonable  control  of  Her 
"  Majesty's  subjects  in  China." 

Lord  Palmerston's  reply  to  these  letters  was  written  on  the  13th  June  1839, 
"  With  reference,"  he  wrote,  "  to  such  of  these  despatches  as  detail  the  circumstances, 
"  which  led  to  an  interruption  of  the  trade  for  a  short  period  in  December  last,  and 
"  the  steps  which  you  took  in  consequence,  with  a  view  to  the  re-opening  of  the  trade 
"  and  to  the  re-establishment  of  your  official  communications  with  the  Chinese  autho- 
"  rities,  I  have  to  signify  to  you  the  entire  approbation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  of 
"  your  conduct  on  those  matters.  But  I  have  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  you  not  to 
"  omit  to  avail  yourself  of  any  proper  opportunity  to  press  for  the  substitution  of  a  less 
"  objectionable  character  than  the  character  '  Pin '  on  the  superscription  of  the 
"  communications  which  you  may  have  occasion  to  address  to  the  Viceroy." 

The  trade  was  not  interfered  with  throughout  January  1839,  but  a  crisis  was  fast 
approaching.  The  Provincial  Government  continued  its  eff'orts  for  the  suppression  of 
the  opium  traffic,  and  proceedings  were  instituted  against  consumers  as  well  as  importers 
and  vendors  of  opium.  The  severity  of  these  measures  produced,  as  Captain  Elliot 
reported,  a  corresponding  degree  of  desperate  adventure  upon  the  part  of  the  smugglers, 
and  the  illicit  traffic,  though  checked,  was  not  suppressed. 

The  unfortunate  coolies,  who  were  arrested  for  real,  or  supposed,  complicity  in 
Mr.  Innes'  attempt  to  smuggle  opium  into  Canton,  appear  to  have  been  executed, 
and  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  were  unquestionably,  by  this  time,  in  desperate 
earnest.  Towards  the  end  of  January,  a  proclamation  was  issued  ciirect  to  the 
foreign  merchants  of  all  nations  by  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Canton  ; 
informing  them  that  the  Emperor  bad  firmly  resolved  to  suppress  the  importation  and 
use  of  opium  and  had  recently  appointed  an  officer  of  high  rank  to  take  all  measures 
that  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  ordering  them  to  at  once  "  wash  out  their  past 
defilements,"  send  away  the  receiving-ships,  and  abstain  from  all  further  dealings  in 
the  drug ;  and  threatening  that,  if  they  did  not  comply,  a  proposal  would  be  made  to 
the  Emperor  for  the  permanent  and  complete  prohibition  of  the  foreign  commerce. 
"  The  Great  Emperor,"  they  said,  "  has  just  now  appointed  a  high  officer  as  his  Special 
"  Commissioner,  to  repair  to  Canton  in  order  to  examine  and  adopt  measures  in 
"  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  seaports.  From  morn  to  eve  his  arrival  may  hourly 
"  be  looked  for.  His  purpose  is  to  cut  off"  utterly  the  source  of  this  noxious  abuse, 
"  to  strip  bare  and  root  up  this  enormous  evil  ;  and  though  this  axe  should  break  in 
"  his  hand,  or  the  boat  should  sink  from  beneath  him,  yet  will  he  not  stay  his  eff'orts 
''  till  the  work  of  purification  be  accomplished." 

For  reasons  that  can  only  be  surmised,  this  proclamation  was  not  officially  commu- 
nicated by  the  Governor  to  Captain  Elliot,  and  the  issue  of  orders  direct  to  the 
foreigners  by  the  Governor  and  the  Deputy  Governor,  an  unusual  though  not  an 
unprecedented  proceeding,  was  evidently  intended  to  impress  them  with  a  conviction 
of  the  earnestness  of  the  Government. 

On  the  30th  January  also  Howqua,  the  senior  Hong  merchant,  warned  Captain 
Elliot  that  strong  measures  might  be  expected  on  the  arrival  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sioner, and  expatiated  on  the  evils  of  the  opium  trade,  particularly  of  the  river  traffic, 
which  had  been  recently  suppressed. 

"  There  seems,"  wrote  Captain  Elliot  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  that  date,  "  no  longer 
"  any  room  to  doubt  that  the  Court  has  firmly  determined  to  suppress,  or,  more 
"  probably,  most  extensivel.y  check  the  opium  trade.  The  immense,  and,  it  must  be  said, 
"  most  unfortunate  increase  of  the  sup[)ly  during  the  last  four  years,  the  rapid  o-rowth 
"  of  the  East  Coast  trade,  and  the  continued  drain  of  the  silver,  have  no  doubt  greatly 
"  alarmed  the  Government ;  but  the  manner  of  the  rash  course  of  traffic  within  the  river 
"  has  probably  contributed  most  of  all  to  impress  the  urgent  necessity  of  arresting  the 
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"  growing  audacity  of  the  foreign  smugglers,  and  preventing  their  afsociating  themselves 
"  with  the  desperate  and  lawless  of  their  own  large  cities. 

"  In  the  excited  temper  of  this  extraordinary  Grovernment  it  would  he  unsafe  indeed 
"  to  speculate  upon  the  particular  measures  they  may  pursue,  but,  at  least,  I  am  sure  that 
"  my  own  altered  position  and  the  course  I  took,  last  month,  with  respect  to  the  forced 
"  trade  within  the  river,  will  give  much  weight  to  my  remonstrances  in  any  moment  of 
•'  emergency." 

Captain    Elliot's   conviction    of    the     sincerity    of    the   Chinese     Government    in  c^'fl/ Em  t  to 
its  measures  to  suppress  the  trade  was  not,  it  may  be    added,  shared  by  the   opium  Lord  Paimerston, 

,,,T  jji  j-1  c-  ,      -I  •  p  TT  ;i  commenced  on 

traaers,    and    the    quantity   or    imported   opium   from    India    was    apparently    not  tho6thAprii.and 
diminished.  '  '  4thVay,T839t 

The  poclamation  to  the  foreigners  was  followed  by  the  public  execution  at  Canton  of  the' 
of  a  Chinese  for  opium  smuggling,  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  factories  where  they  iTt^r'fr"™™ 
resided.     The    foreigners  were  overawed  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body  of  u^fvaimef^m. 
troops,  and  the  execution,  though  keenly  resented,  was  not  resisted.  th™mhMarch. 

The  Superintendent  was  at  Macao,  where  he  had  gone  to  confer  with  the  Captain  the  3rd  April?" 
of  H.M.S.  "Lame,"  but  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  struck  the  English  Ifls^ofthe 
flag  as  a  protest,  and  the  flags  of  other  European  nations  also  were  lowered.     Captain  '^<'™«p°'"^«'"''^- 
Elliot  started  for   Canton  as  soon  as  he  received  the  intelligence,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  2nd    March.     On    the  4th  he    issued    a    public    notice   to    British  subjects  toTlboTiitter; 
informing  them  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  object  of  the  execution  was,  "  not  only  to  ^OT^espradenoe. 
"  intimidate,  but  to  degrade,  and  render  hateful,  the  whole  foreign  community  in  the 
"  sight  of  the  native  population,"  and  that  he  intended  to  represent  the  matter  in  this 
light  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  submitted  au  address  to  the  Governor  requesting, 
on  behalf  of  the  British   Government,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  direct  the  discon-  fhTitoTeiettlrj 
tinuance  of  executions  of  native  criminals  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foreigners'  houses  in  the  ?of*e^Jndence. 
future.     "  The    undersigned    is   afraid,"   he  wrote,  "  that   it  would  be  impossible  to 
"  stay  the  hands  of  every  excited  individual,  in  such  a  crisis  of  intense  agitation,  as 
"  another  execution  before  these  factories  would  produce ;  and  one  fatal  blow  might 
"  lead  to  death,  destruction  of  property,  and  disturbance  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
"  native  population,  which  the  most  anxious  efforts  of  the  honourable  officers  could  not 
"  prevent." 

On  the.  9th  March  the  Governor  sent  a  message  to  the  eff"ect  that  he  did  not  propose  Enclosure  7  in 
to  reply  to  this  address  ;  and,  as  the  trade  was  not  interrupted,  Captain  Elliot,  after  page  sei  of  the  ' 
again   assuring   British  subjects  of  his   intention  to  report  the    occurrence,   with  a  ''°"'''^''°"  ™'*' 
strong  expression   of  opinion,    that    the   lives   and  properties  of    the  whole    foreign 
community  would  be  imperilled  by  a  repetition  of  such  proceedings,  returned  to  Macao, 
to  which  place,  it  was  supposed,  the  measures  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  would  Enclosure  sin 
be  first  directed.     From  Macao,  on  the  12th  March,  Captain  Elliot  again  appealed  to  ^y^e\&%tthJ'' 
the  Governor  to  forward  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  goodwill,  which  had  <»'''''^p°"'1^"'^^- 
subsisted  so  long,  a  "  calming  declaration,  in  order  that  he  might  report  to  the  high 
"  officers    of  his    own   nation   the  needlessness  of  immediate  and    direct  appeals  to 
"  the  great  Emperor  for  protection  ;  "   but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  communication. 

A   protest   by  the   Canton    Chamber   of  Commerce  against  the  execution   •was  met  Evidence  of  Mr. 

.  r  J  n-iPi  ■     1   ,       J!     f         ■  1  • ,  •    ■         .1  T  nn         Jardine  before 

by  a  contemptuous  denial  or  tne  right  ot  foreigners  to  criticise  the  proceedings  of  the  ^ftfj^'o'f'tho'"' 

Government.  House  of  com. 

mons,  on  the 

Lin,  the  High  Imperial  Commissioner,  charged,  as  he  said  himself,  with  the  settle-  i84o,q.i6io, 
ment  "  of  the  afi^airs  of  the  outer  frontier,"  arrived  at  Canton  in  the  month  of  March, 
and,    in    a   few  days  after   his    arrival,  commenced   his   measures   for   the    complete 
annihilation  of  the  opium  trade. 

To  the  Hong  merchants  he  issued  an  edict  on  the  18th  of  the  month,  pointing  out  Enclosure  2  in  a 
that,  since  1816,  they  had  been  made  responsible,  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  for  ckpmin'Eiiiot  to 
preventing  the  importation  of  opium  in  foreign  ships  ;  that  bonds  had  been  regularly  dated  2-i^i"  "^ 
given  by  them  to  the  effect  that  ships  arriving  in  the  port  had  brought  no  opium,  page"  .■isa-so's  of 
though  they  must  have  been  well  aware  of  its  transhipment  outside  at  Lintin,  and  of  its  denco.""^^^""" 
clandestine   importation  even  within  the  river ;  taunting  them  with  their  increasing 
civility  and  subservience  to  the  foreign  merchants,  and  directing  them  to  communicate 
to    the   foreigners    the  orders,  which  he  was  then  issuing,  and  to  arrange  for  their 
execution  within  three  days ;  threatening  that,  in  the  event  of  their  failuT-e  to  arrange 
matters  satisfactorily,  he  would  "  solicit  forthwith  the  Royal  death-warrant,  and  select 
"  for  execution  one  or  two  of  the  most  unworthy  of  their  number." 

The  following  passage  in  the  edict  shows  clearly  how  closely  the  measures,  taken  at 
this  time,  to  pro]ibit  the  introduction  and  use  of  opium,  were  connected  with  the  drain 
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of  native  and  foreign  silver,  to  which  the  trade  in  the  drug  gave  rise.  "  Thus  it 
"  is  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  the  pure  silver  beyond  the  sea,  a  thing  so  very 
"  strictly  prohibited.  Did  the  foreigners  really  barter  goods  for  goods,  what  silver 
"  would  there  be  for  them  to  carry  away  ?  15ut,  more  than  this,  the  Hong  merchants 
"  once  lepresented,  that  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  interchange  of  commodities 
"  by  barter,  the  foreigners  require  always  to  bring  into  the  inner  land  foreign  money 
"  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars.  Were  this  really  the  case,  how 
"  comes  it  that  of  late  years  the  foreign  ships  have  brought  into  the  port  no  new 
"  foreign  money,  and  that  the  foreign  silver,  existing  in  the  country,  has  daily  been 
"  diminishing  in  quantity  ?  And  how  happens  it,  that  among  the  Hong  merchants 
"  there  have  been  bankrupts,  whose  debts  to  foreigners  have  exceeded  a  million  of 
"  money  ?  It  is  clear  that  these  four  words  '  goods  bartered  for  money  '  are  totally 
"  and  altogether  false. 

"  There  is  one  thing  yet  more  extraordinary.  These  Hong  merchants,  sheltering 
"  themselves  under  the  memorial  of  a  former  Superintendent  of  Customs,  Aa,  which 
"  requested  temporarily,  as  a  trial,  that  three-tenths  of  any  surplus  foreign  money 
••  should  be  allowed  to  be  taken  away,  have  acted  as  though  this  request  had  passed 
"  into  an  established  law,  and  have  yearly,  under  cover  of  this,  solicited  permission  to 
"  embark  money." 

Lin's  arrogance  and  hatred  of  foreigners  also  are  clear  from  his  taunt  to  the  Hong 
merchants  as  to  their  subservience.  "  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  "  that  formerly,  when 
*■  the  foreigners  came  to  the  factories,  they  would  go  in  full  dress,  with  swords  by 
"  their  sides,  to  wait  upon  the  several  Hong  merchants,  and  would  often  meet  with  a 
"  denial,  nor  would  they  be  seen,  or  have  their  visits  returned,  until  after  a  second 
"  visit.  But  of  late  years  there  have  been  those  who  will  sue  to  the  foreigners  for 
"  patronage,  and  will  even  pass  beyond  the  Custom  Houses,  or  go  to  Macao  to  meet 

"  them What  sense  of  shame,  indeed,    does  there  yet  remain?     Though 

'■'  it  be  true  that  this  has  arisen  from  the  conduct  of  probationary  Hong  merchants, 
"  who  have  shown  the  example  of  such  artful  demeanour,  and  that  the  original 
"  merchants,  men  of  property  and  family,  would  never  have  descended  to  this  stage  of 
"  degradation,  yet  all  now  are  equally  involved  in  the  stench  of  it,  and  truly  1  burn 
"  v.'ith  shame  for  you." 

On  the  same  day  he  issued  his  commands  direct  to  the  foreigners  of  all 
nations.  •'  Let,"  he  said,  "  our  ports  once  be  closed  against  you,  and  for  what 
"  profits  can  your  several  nations  any  longer  look  ?  Yet  more,  our  tea  and  our 
"  rhubarb,  seeing  that  should  you  foreigners  be  deprived  of  them,  you  therein  lose 
"  the  means  of  preserving  life,  are  without  stint  or  grudge  granted  to  you  for 
'■'  exportation,  year  by  year,  beyond  the  seas,  favours  never  have  been  greater.  Are 
"  you  grateful  for  these  favours  ?  You  must  then  fear  the  laws,  and  in  seeking  profit 
"  for  yourselves  must  not  do  hurt  to  others.  Why  do  you  bring  to  our  land  the  opium, 
"  which  in  your  lands  is  not  made  use  of,  by  it  defrauding  men  of  their  property,  and 
"  causing  injury  to  their  lives?  I  find  that  with  this  thing  you  have  seduced  and 
"  deluded  the  people  of  China  for  tens  of  years  past ;  and  countless  are  the  unjust 
"  hoards  that  you  have  thus  acquired.  Such  conduct  rouses  indignation  in  every 
"  human  heart,  and  it  is  utterly  inexcusable  in  the  eye  of  Celestial  reason. 

"  The  prohibitions  formerly  enacted  by  the  Celestial  Court  against  opium  were 
"  comparatively  lax  ;  and  it  was  yet  possible  to  smuggle  the  drug  into  the  various  ports. 
"  Of  this  the  Great  Emperor,  having  now  heard,  his  wrath  has  been  fearfully  aroused, 
"  nor  will  it  rest  till  the  evil  be  utterly  extirpated.  Whoever  among  the  people  of 
'•  this  inner  land  deals  in  opium,  or  establishes  houses  for  the  smoking  of  it,  shall  be 
"  instantly  visited  with  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  laws  ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation 
"  also  to  render  capital  also  the  crime  of  smoking  the  drug." 

He  directed  them  therefore  to  at  once  deliver  up  for  destruction  all  the  opium 
stored  in  ships  at  Lintin  and  other  jolaces  ;  and  to  execute  for  the  future  a  bond,  con- 
taining a  declaration  in  Chinese  and  in  their  own  language,  io  the  effect  that  no  opium 
should  again  be  brought  to  China,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  any  being  imported, 
the  goods  of  the  parties  concerned  should  be  confiscated,  and  they  should  suffer 
themselves  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law,  and  that  such  punishment  should  be 
willingly  sulnnitted  to. 

He  had  heard,  he  said,  that  foreigners  attached  great  importance  to  the  word  good 
faith;  and  he  promised  that,  if  they  would  faithfully  deliver  up  all  the  opium  and 
prevent  its  future  introduction,  he  would  implore  the  Emperor  not  merely  to  condone 
the  past,  Init  also  to  confer  upon  them  his  "Imperial  rewards"  as  an  encouragement. 
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If  ,^  however,  they  should  continue  obstinate,  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  them  also 
"  in  the  severe  course  of  punishment  prescribed  by  the  new  law." 

*'  I  swear,"  he  added,  "  that  I  will  progress  with  this  matter  from  its  beginning  to 
"  its  ending,  and  that  not  a  thought  of  stopping  half  way  shall  for  a  moment  be 
"  indulged." 

"  G-ood  foreigners,"  who  had  not  sold  opium,  were  also  invited  to  come  forward, 
under  the  offer  of  rewards,  and  point  out  their  offending  countrymen,  and  compel  them 
to  deliver  up  their  opium ;  and  a  term  of  three  days  was  allowed  for  the  submission 
of  a  reply  to  the  edict,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  necessary  bonds. 

Preparations  also  were  made  at  Macao  with  the  appareut  intention  of  coercing  the  Letter  fro-n 
foreigners  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  compliance.     A  considerable  military  force  LS?dPaiSon. 
was  assembled  ;  a  number  of  war  junks  and  other  vessels  was  collected,  and  a  display  tSth  March, 
of  old  junks  for  use  as  fire  ships  was  made  at  the  Bocca  Tigris.     Alarmed  by  these  Jhesld Iprli?" 
preparations,   Captain  Elliot  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Canton,  and  to  the  Chinese  llfAfhSllvv!^ 
JVtagistrate  of  Macao  on  the  22nd  March,  inquiring  whether  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  p"'"'™™- 
Grovernor  to  make  war  upon  the  subjects  and  ships  of  Great  Britain  in  China,  and  fiiTiboTe  lett"  r ; 
asking  for  an  immediate  assurance  as  to  the  nature  of  his  intentions.     "He  has,"  he  c^'espondence. 
added,  "to  declare  his  readiness  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  Provincial  Government,  and 
"  to  use  his  sincere  efforts  to  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  the  great  Emperor,  as  soon  as  it  is 
"  made  known  to  him." 


The  Imperial  Commissioner's  orders  of  the  18th  March  reached  Macao  on  the  same  day  J-ettcr  tmm 

Lord  Palmer 
dated  22nd 


(22nd  March),  shortly  after  the  despatch  of  these  communications,  with  accounts  of  the  hmd^^iruelttoZ 
measures  which  he  had  taken  subsequently  at  Canton  ;  and  Captain  Elliot  at  once  issued  Mo-faiim; 

•  •    <  •  •  It/  ■'  X  uQjfe  349  of  the 

a  notice  to  British  subjects  informing  them  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  disposition  correspondence: 
of  the  Government,  and  requiring  all  British  ships,  then  at  the  outer  anchorages,  to  m  the  letter  irom 
proceed  forthwith  to  Hong  Kong,  and  to  there  place  themselves  under  the  orders  of  LordPaimerston, 
Captain  Blake  of  the"  Larne,"  and  prepare  to  resist  any  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  soth  March, 
the  Chinese.     He  obtained  also  a  pledge  from  the  Portuguese  Governor  of  Macao,  that  thesraiprii, 

..•tlO__.._  __0  .  -'  1S:i9-  mures 
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he  would  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  all  British  subjects,  residing  in,  or  resorting  to,  .isandse-t'ofthe 
that  settlement  from  attack,  as  long  as  they  were  not  engaged  in  any  traffic  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  the  Chinese  Government.  On  the  23rd  March,  he  issued  at  Macao 
a  further  notice  to  British  subjects,  advising  them  to  leave  Canton,  as  soon  as  he 
might  be  able  to  obtain  passports  authorising  them  to  do  so,  and  to  remove  their 
property  from  the  ships  at  Whampoa  to  the  Portuguese  settlement,  informing  them  of 
the  assurance  of  protection  given  by  the  Governor,  and  warning  them  that  if  they 
remained  at  Canton,  contrary  to  his  advice,  they  would  do  so  upon  their  own 
responsibility ;  and  then  started  for  Whampoa  for  the  relief  of  the  British  subjects  who 
were  in  Lin's  power,  in  the  provincial  city. 

The  foreign  merchants  at  Canton  did  not  reply,  within  the  prescribed  period,  to  the  Letter  from 
edict  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  and  coercive    measures  were  commenced   even  LOTdPaimeisto!" 
before  the  three  days  had  passed.     On  the  19th  March   trade  was  stopped,  and  com-  J?h™ShAprii"" 
munication  with  Whampoa  and  the  outside  anchorages  was  prohibited  by  order  ;  and,  tiielthMny,"" 
after  the  21st,  all  boats  were  prevented  from  from  leaving  Canton.    The  Commissioner's  Jf,f ,;f  fSf "o?- ^ 
intentions  formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion  ;  and  on  the  evening  Jof  the  21st  '•espondencc. 
an  abortive  attempt  was  made,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Hong    merchants,  to  Messrs.  ingiis, 
satisfy  him  by  an  offer  to  surrender  1,030  chests  of  opium,  on  the  understanding  that  a.' Matifesoi™ 
the  remainder  should  be  sent  back  to  India,  and  that  the  foreigners  should  abstain  committo;  ot fL 
from  trading  in  the  drug  in  future.     The  proposal,  however,  was  at  once  rejected;  monron ti/™' 
and  on  the  22nd  the  Hong  merchants  were  sent  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Dent,'-'  who  was,  inS;  ami 
as  Captain  Elliot  said,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  the  British  merchants  at  Canton,  to  cBedhigsatJ" 
request  him  to  go  into  the  city  on  the  following  morning,     Mr.  Dent  raised  objec-  Marchbysir. 
tions,   and   demanded  a  guarantee  for  his  personal   safety;   and   the   failure    of  the  taryt'othe' 
merchants   to   induce  him  to    comply    brought  down    upon  them   the  wrath  of  the  tendents; 
Commissioner.     Howqua's  son  and  two  of  the  other  principal  merchants  were  put  into  fficonospmi" 
prison,  and,  on  the  23rd,  Howqua  and  a  mandarin  brother  of  one  of  the  imprisoned  ch'iS^prcsented 
merchants  were  sent  by  the  Commissioner,  with  iron  chains  round  their  necks,  to  Mr.  iW"^"""™  '" 
Dent's  house,  to  require  him  to  at  once  appear  before  the  Commissioner.     Most  of  the 
foreign  residents  were  assembled  at  the  house  ;   and,  after  some  consideration,  it  was 


*  Mr.  Dent  appears  to  have  been  popular  with  the  Chinese  at  Canton,  and  wiis  Chuii  man  of  the  Committee, 
which  settled  the  debts  of  the  Hingtae  Hong.  The  firm  of  Dent  &  Co.  had  taken  no  part  in  the  river 
smuggling,  but  Mr.  Dent,  it  may  be  noticed,  was  the  third  person  named  by  tlie  Siib-Cinsor  Heu  Kew. 
Mr.  Jardine,  the  first,  left  China  at  the  end  of  January  1839;  and  Mr.  Inne,?,  the  second,  was  at  Macao. 
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unanimously  resolved  that  Mr.  Dent  should  not  comply  with,  the  order  without  a 
written  and  sealed  guarantee  to  the  effect,  that  he  would  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
would  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  factories  after  the  interview.  The  unfortunate 
Howqua,  and  the  mandarin  who  accompanied  him,  expressed  their  inability  to  apply 
for  any  such  guarantee,  and  a  deputation  of  foreigners  was  sent  to  the  City  Governor, 
who  was  at  the  Consoo  House,  to  explain  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Dent  could  not  comply 
with  the  orders.  Three  subordinate  mandarins  were  then  sent,  who  reiterated  the 
orders  for  his  attendance,  and  called  heaven  to  w^itness  that  they  would  conduct  him 
to  the  Commissioner's  presence  and  back  again  in  safety.  Tlie  opinion  of  all  the 
foreigners  present  was  again  taken,  and  was  again  unanimous,  to  the  eflfect  that  he 
should  not  enter  the  city  without  a  sealed  guarantee  from  the  Commissioner  himself. 
Finding  argument  useless,  the  mandarins  declared  that  they  could  not  leave  without- 
Mr.  Dent,  and  must  use  force  to  compel  him  to  accompany  them.  _  Threats,  however, 
were  not  more  efficacious  than  arguments;  and,  after  waiting  some  time,  the  mandarins 
proposed  that  a  deputation  should  accompany  them  to  the  presence  of  the  City  Grovernor. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  several  gentlemen  went  with  them  to  the  Consoo  House,  and 
explained  to  the  City  Governor,  and  other  mandarins,  that  Mr.  Dent  could  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  city  without  a  guarantee.  This,  the  City  Governor  and  others 
said,  could  not  even  be  asked  for ;  and  they  then  suggested  that  Mr.  Morrison,  the 
Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Superintendent,  should  accompany  them  to  the  city.  Mr. 
Morrison,  however,  had  already  been  detained  for  some  time  against  his  will  at  the 
Consoo  House,  and,  as  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  kept  as  a 
hostage,  the  suggestion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Inglis,  one  of  Mr.  Dent's  partners,  was  then  approached,  and  he  and  three  other 
gentlemen  agreed  to  enter  the  city  with  the  City  Governor.  Mr.  Inglis,  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Thom,  was  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language,  were 
taken  to  a  temple  in  the  city,  and,  after,  some  delay,  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  Chinese  Commissioners  of  Finance,  Justice,  Salt,  and  Grain,  the  four  officers  of  the 
Local  Government  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  Deputy  Governor.  The  City 
Governor*  also  was  present. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  why  Mr.  Dent  had  not  attended,  and  Mr.  Inglis  and 
Mr.  Thom  replied  frankly  that  he  was  afraid  to  enter  the  city  for  fear  that  he  would  be 
detained  to  force  him  to  surrender  his  opium,  of  which  he  had  a  large  quantity.  The 
Judicial  Commissioner  said  that  Lin,  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  knew  Mr.  Dent  was 
a  large  capitalist,  and  he  accordingly  wished  to  admonish  him.  and  inquire  into  his 
business,  and  that  if  he  did  not  willingly  attend,  he  would  be  dragged  out  of  his  house 
by  force,  and  would  assuredly  be  killed.  Eventually,  after  a  detention  of  some  hours, 
the  deputation  was  permitted  to  leave,  and  returned  safely  to  the  factories  under  an 
escort,  arriving  there  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

The  Hong  merchants  were  waiting  at  the  factories,  wlien  Mr.  Inglis  and  the  others 
arrived,  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Dent  must  comply  with  the  order,  and  go  into  the  city 
on  the  following  day.  The  24th,  however,  was  Sunday  ;  and  a  plea  to  this  effect  was 
successful  in  procuring  a  respite ;  and  10  a.m.  on  the  Monday  was  fixed  as  the  hour 
for  his  attendance. 

captliSiot  to       Captain  Elliot   reached  Whampoa,    at  4   p.m.,  on    the   24th,  and  learnt   there   that 
comS^don"'  ^^^  intercoursc  with   Canton  had  been  cut  off  for  two  days.     He,  therefore,  put  on  his 
and  toisSon    uulform ;  sought  out  the  principal  mandarin  on  duty ;  informed  him    that  his    boat 
islaTp^g^s''      "was  unarmed,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  proceed  to   Canton,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
correspondence,    tiis  Hfc,  and  rcqucstod  that  he  would  instruct  the  officers  under  his  orders  not  to  fire 
upon  him.     The  mandarin   tried  to    dissuade  him  from  the  attempt,    but  abstained- 
apparently   from  any   active  opposition,  and  Captain  Elliot  proceeded  in  the  Super- 
intendent's cutter  to  the  usual  anchorage,  about  four  miles  from  the  factories.     He 
then  got  into  the  gig  of  the  "  Larne,"  and,  partly  by  the  aid  of  argument,  and  partly 
by  the  speed  of  his  boat,  passed  successfully  through  the  blockading  junks,  aud  landed 
at  the  factories  about  6  p.m.  on  the  same  evening. 

His  first  act  was  to  hoist  the  British  flag,  which  had  been  struck  since  the  execution 
07I  the  26th  February.  He  then  took  Mr.  Dent  under  his  own  personal  protection, 
informing  the  Hong  merchants  that  he  was  prepared  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  city, 
provided  that  he  was  permitted  to  accompany  him,  and  that  the  Commissioner  would 
give  a  sealed  guarantee  that  they  should  not  be  separated  for  a  moment. 

*  I'lic  status  of  this  officer,  thi'ou;L:;li  whom,  or  by  whom,  orders  were  to  be  issued  ou  important  occasions  to 
the  liiitiah  Superintendent,  niiiy  be  estimated  Irom  tlie  i'ucl  that  he  did  not  en  this  occasion  sit  in  line 
with  the  lliiir  Commissioners,  but  occupied  a  bench  in  a  different  part  of  the  room. 
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No  notice  was  taken  of  this  communication,  and  after  Captain  Elliot's  arrival,  Lin 
appears   to  haye   turned  his  attention  to  him,  and  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
proceeding  against  Mr.  Dent.     A  persecution  of  the  entire  foreign '  community  also  was 
commenced.     On  the  eveniiig  of  the  24th  supplies  of  food  and  drinking  water  were  cut 
off;  the  native  servants  were  .taken  away,  and  a  rigorous  blockade  was  enforced.     An 
arc  of  boats  was  formed  in  the'  river  in  front  of  the  factories;  the  square  and  the 
ground  in  rear  of  the  factories  were  qdcupied  by  a  military  force,  and  the  whole  body 
of  Hong  merchants,  and  a  s'trong'  guard  with  swords  drawn,  were  stationed  in  front; 
of  the  hall  occupied  by  the  British  Superintendent.     Many  of  the  old  residents,  however, .  Evidence  of 
had  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  in  anticipation , of  a  stoppage  of  supplies  ;  and  it  was  SDameif ' 
custbrii^ry  to'keep  j airs  of  drinking  water  in  the  factories,  so  that  no  actual  privation  oommitto^olthc 
from  want  of  food  or  water  appears  to  have  been  experienced.     The  number  of  persons  ^ons  npoS™' 

confined  was  about  230.    ,,  CWna  trade  in 

■  /     .  '  1840, 

On  the. 25th  M^irch,  Oaptai-p,  Elliot  applied  to  [the  Governor  for  the  grant  of  pass-   f^^l°^l^^%'^^ 
ports  within  three  days,  permitting  all  British,  subjects  to  leave  Canton,  and  to  remove  iSpaimerston 
their  property  with  them,  within  10  days   of  the.  date   of  isbub   -A   the   passports.  Zfmy^^oh. 
"  Elliot,"  he  wrotQ,  "  cannot  concealfrom  your  Excellency  his  deep  and  sorrowful  con-  tJosid'Aprii"''' 
"  viction,  that  the  peace  between  the  two   countries  is  placed  in  imminent  jeopardy  by  thfcorrT  ^^ "' 
"  the  late  unexplained  and  alarming  proceedings  of ,  this  Grovernment.",  Hpondence. 

The  Grovemor,  whose  authority  appears  to  haye  been  entirely  superseded,  fqrwarded  fh"tbo're: 
this  address  to  the  Commissioner,  and  thought  it  expedient  to  make  a  more  than  ^ftho^n 
ordinarily  extravagant  display  of  arrogance.  "In  regard,"  he  wrote,  to  the, style  ^vomenee. 
"of -the  address,  there  is  much  that  cannot  „be  understood.  ,  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
"  words  'the  two  countries,' I  know  not  the  naeaning  of.  While  our  Celestial , Court 
"  has  in  humble  submission  to  it  ten  thousand  regions,  and  the  heaven-like  goo.dness 
"  of  the  great  Emperor  overshadows  all,  the  nation  aforesaid,  and  the  Americ*|,ns, 
"  have  by  their  trade  at  Canton  during  many  years,. enjoyed,  of  all  those  in  subjection, 
'■the  largest  measure  of  favours.  And  I  presume  it  must.be  England  and  America 
"  that  are  conjointly  named  '  the  two  countries.'  But  the  meaning  of  the  language 
"  is  greatly  wanting  in  perspicuity."' 

The  Cominissipner,  on  receipt  of  the  address,  briefly,  directed  the  City  Governor  and 
Commandant  of  Police  to  issue  orders  requiring  implicit  obedience  to  ^he  mandp,te 
already. giyein;  and  these  officers  then  ordered  Captain  Elliot  to  take  the  opium,, from 
the  receiving  ships,  and  deliver  it  up  to  the  Goyernment,  and  said  that,  when,  this  was 
done,  passports  might  be  applied  for.  ,  .j,,- 

These  orders  were  issued  and  received  on  the  25th, March;  and,  on  the  same  date,  Enclosure n in 
Captain  Elliot  again  addressed  the  Governor  ;  .(^eclared  himself  to  be  sincerely  anxious  J^'^heeor?^'^^^^ 
to  naeet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  and  requested,  that  an  o^cer  might  spondenoe. 
be  at  once  deputed  to  discuss  and  peaceably  settle  the  question.    He  asked  also  that  the 
supply  of  provisions  might  be  permitted,  and  that  the  native  servants  might  be  allo'wi'ed 
to  return,  so  as  to  restore  confidence  and  tranquillity,  and  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  communicate  with  the  British  subjects  and  ships  at  Whampoa.     "  Elliot,"  he  wrote, 
"  has,  in  all  respects,   since  he  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent,  manifested  his 
"  earnest, desire  to  keep  thq  peace,  and  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  your  Ejxcellency  ;   and,  as 
"  an  officer, of  his  country,  he  now  asks  for  reasonable  treatment  for  himself  and  ail  the 
"  men  of  his  nation,  and  claims  your  Excellency's  confidence  in  his  peaceful  dispositions 
•'  on  this  occasion  of  perilous  jeopardy." 

The  Commissioner  appears  to  have  expected  that  the  Superintendent  would  visit  the  ^^1^°tI^^^ 
Consoo  house  and  confer  personally  with  the  Chinese  officers  there ;  and  on  the  evening  "^21^370-372  of 
of  the  25th  or  morning  ofi  the  26th  March,  he  issued  further  orders,  admitting   that  ^^^^''''''^p™- 
Captain  Elliot's  request  for  the  deputation  of  an  officer  "to  enable  him  clearly  and 
"  minutely  to  state  matfjers,"  was  not  unreasonable,  but  complaining  of  his  havmg 
remained  in  concealment  throughout  the  day,  though  officers  had  been  specially  deputed 
to  oonfpr  with  hini,  and  accusing  him  of  having  attempted  to  abscond  with  Mr.  Dent, 
audi  of  having  persuq.ded. the  foreigners  not  to  surrender  their  opium. 

*' Had  not,"  he  said,  ;"  the  precautionary  measures  been  most,  strict  and  complete, 
"  almost  had  the  hare  escaped,,  the  wolf  runoff.  Elliot's  conduct  being  thus  exactly 
"  the  same  as  that  of  an  artful  schemer,  can  he  yet  be  regarded  fit  for  the  office  of 
"  Superintendent."  .  ..."  At  this  time,  the  offence  of  contumacious  resistance  and 
"  opposition  is  turned  away  from  Dent  and  fixed, on  Elliot." 

"it  is  needful,"  he  continued,,  "  that  he  (Elliot)  should  come  to  have  a  fear  of  crime, 
"  and  a  purpose  to  repent  and  amend;  that  he  should  give  clear  commands  to  all  the 
"  foreigners  to  obey  the  orders,  requiring  them  to  take  •  the  opium  on  board  the  store- 
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"  ships,  and  speedily  to  deliver  it  up.  Then  not  only  the  compradores  of  individuals 
"  and  of  ships  will  be  all  restored  as  usual;  but  I,  the  Commissioner,  with  your 
"  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  tlie  Lieutenant-Governor,  will  assuredly  cease  to  go 
"  back  into  the  past,  and  will  lay  our  entreaties  before  the  great  Emperor,  that  favours 
"  may  be  shown  beyond  the  bounds  of  law." 

These  orders  were  communicated  to  Captain  Elliot  by  the  City  Governor  and  two 
other  magistrates,  with  further  commands  from  them  directing  him  to  pay  immediate 
obedience.  Harassed  by  anxiety  and  responsibility,  and  impressed  also,  apparently, 
with  the  conviction  that  the  Chinese  Government  had  put  itself  entirely  in  the  wrong 
by  Lin's  proceedings,  Captain  Elliot  decided  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  and 
surrender  the  opium  ;  ana  on  the  27th  March  he  announced  this  decision  direct  to 
the  Commissioner.  "  Elliot,"  he  wrote,  "  has  now  had  the  honour  to  receive,  for  the 
"  first  time,  your  Excellency's  commands,  bearing  date  the  26th  day  of  March,  issued 
"  by  the  pleasure  of  the  great  Emperor,  to  deliver  over  into  the  hands  of  honourable 
"  officers,  to  be  appointed  by  your  Excellency,  all  the  opium  in  the  hands  of  British 
"  subjects.  Elliot  must  completely  fulfil  these  commands ;  and  he  has  now  respectfully 
"  to  request  that  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased ,  to  indicate  the  point,  to  which  the 
"  ships  of  his  nation,  having  opium  on  board,  are  to  proceed,  so  that  the  whole  may  be 
"  delivered  up." 

This  reply  was  said  by  the  Commissioner  to  manifest  a  "respectful  sense  of 
"  duty  and  understanding ;  "  and  the  City  Governor,  at  his  direction,  issued  orders 
requiring  Captain  Elliot  to  ascertain  and  report  the  exact  amount  of  opium  in  store 
with  a  view  to  its  delivery. 

Captain  Elliot  then  issued  what  he  himself  described  as  a  "  most  momentous  circular  " 
to  British  subjects,  requiring  them  to  deliver  up  to  him,  for  the  service  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  all  the  opium  which  was  in  their  possession,  or  under  their 
control  at  that  time,  upon  the  coast  of  China. 

"  Now  I,  the  said  Superintendent,"  he  wrote,  "  thus  constrained  by  paramount 
"  motives  affecting  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  all  the  foreigners  here  present 
"  in  Canton,  and  by  other  very  weighty  causes,  do  hereby,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
"  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  enjoin  and  require  all  Her  Majesty's 
"  subjects  now  present  in  Canton,  forthwith  to  make  a  surrender  to  me,  for  the  service 
"  of  Her  said  Majesty's  Government,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Government  of  China, 
"  of  all  the  opium  belonging  to  them,  or  British  opium  under  their  control ;  and  to 
"  hold  the  British  ships  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  of  opium  subject  to  my 
*'  immediate  direction,  and  to  forward  to  me,  without  delay,  a  sealed  list  of  all  the 
"  British-owned  opium  in  their  respective  possessions.  And  I,  the  said  Chief  Superin- 
"  tendent,  do  now,  in  the  most  full  and  unreserved  manner,  hold  myself  responsible, 
"  for  and  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  to  all  and  each  of  Her 
"  Majesty's  subjects  surrendering  the  said  British-owned  opium  into  my  hands  to  be 
"  delivered  over  to  the  Chinese  Government.  And  I,  the  said  Chief  Superintendent, 
"  do  further  specially  caution  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  here  present  in  Canton, 
"  owners  of,  or  charged  with  the  management  of  opium  the  property  of  British 
"  subjects,  that  failing  the  surrender  of  the  said  opium  into  my  hands  at  or  before 
"  6  o'clock  this  day,  I,  the  said  Chief  Superintendent,  hereby  declare  Her  Majesty's 
"  Government  wholly  free  of  all  manner  of  responsibility  or  liability  in  respect  of  the 
"  said  British-owned  opium." 

"  And  it  is  specially  to  be  understood  that  proof  of  British  property,  and  value  of  all 
"  British  opium,  surrendered  to  me  agreeably  to  this  notice,  shall  be  determined  upon 
"  principles  and  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  defined  by  the  British  Government." 

The  notice  was  complied  with  by  all  British  subjects  then  in  Canton,  and  also,  it 
may  be  said,  by  Americans  who  had  the  control  of  British  opium,  and  on  the  following 
day,  March  the  'iSth,  Captain  Elliot  informed  the  Commissioner  that  he  held  himself 
responsible  to  deliver  up,  in  such  manner  as  might  be  appointed,  20,283  chests  of  opium 
belonging  to  the  people  of  his  country ;  and  asked  him  to  accept  his  solemn  pledge 
that  each  chest  should  be  delivered  up  as  received,  as  considerable  quantities  of  the 
opium  were  at  a  distance  from  Canton.  He  added,  however,  that  he  had  no  power  to 
require  men  of  other  nations  to  surrender  any  opium  that  might  be  in  their  possession. 

The  Commissioner  commended  the  "  sincerity  and  faithfulness "  exhibited,  but 
observed  that  his  orders  required  the  surrender  of  all  opium  then  in  China  and 
not  merely  of  that  stored  in  the  receiving-ships,  and  that  any  opium,  which  was 
in  Canton,  or  at  Whampoa,  must  also  be  given  up.  Orders  were  issued  at  the 
same  time  to  the  American,  French,  and  Dutch  Consuls  to  arrange  for  the  surrender 
of   the  opium  possessed  by  the  merchants  of  their  nations ;   and  Captain  Elliot,  as 
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"  Superintendent  in  the  foreign  factories,"  was  instructed  to  admonish  them,  and  induce 
them  to  comply  promptly. 

Rules,  framed  hv  the  Commissioner,   Governor,  and  Deputy- Governor  to  regulate  Enclosure 23 in 

,  .  ,  •'  IT  •  -,  T  •'  1  /r\n  1     -»«•        1  \      tne  above  letter ; 

the  time  and  manner  ot  delivery,  were  communicated  on  the  same  day  (28th  March).  ^^^J'l^^^ 
All  opium  in  the  foreign  factories  at  Canton  was  to  be  made  over  on  the  29th  ;  all  at 
"Whampoa  on  the  30th ;  and  all  in  the  receiving-ships  at  Lintin,  and  Macao  and  at 
other  places  in  the  outer  anchorages,  between  the  31st  March  and  the  2nd  April. 
The  British  Superintendent  and  the  foreign  Consuls  were  required  to  write  letters,  which 
would  be  conveyed  to  the  receiving-ships  by  Chinese  officers,  directing  the  persons 
in  charge  to  make  over  the  opium  there  stored ;  and  the  Commissioner  and  Governor 
announced  their  intention  of  taising  delivery  in  person  of  this  opium  at  the  Bocca 
Tigris. 

Captain  Elliot,  on  the  receipt  of  these  Rules,  wrote  to  the  Commissioner,  promising  ^^abo"" letter- 
to  arrange  for  the  faithful  delivery  of  the  opium  in  the  receiving -ships,  as  soon  as  he  page  srsoi  the 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  asking  him  to  trust  to  his  "  justice  and  truth,  for  the 
"  proper  fulfilment  of  his  engagement."  He  requested  also  that  the  native  servants 
might  be  allowed  to  return ;  that  British  subjects  might  be  allowed  to  purchase  supplies 
of  food,  and  that  communication  between  Canton  and  Macao  and  the  outer  anchorages 
might  be  permitted  ;  guaranteeing  that  he,  personally,  would  remain  in  Canton  until  all 
the  opium  was  delivered. 

"  With  regard,"  he  said,  "to  opium  at  Canton  and  Whampoa,  "  Elliot  and  all  the 
"  men  of  foreign  nations  have  already  taken  most  severe  proceedings,  as  your  Excel- 
"  leacy  will  find  by  reference  to  the  late  records,  when  it  was  faithfully  reported  that 
"  all  was  gone.  Elliot  has  now  respectfully  to  announce  to  your  Excellency,  that 
"  whilst  he,  and  all  the  men  of  his  nation,  continue  prisoners,  the  disposal  of  these 
"  matters  is  not  in  his  hands.  JFor  according  to  the  customs  of  his  country,  the  orders 
"  of  persons  in  confinement  are  of  no  avail ;  thus  the  ships  will  not  obey  his  injunctions' 
"  until  it  be  known  that  he  and  all  the  people  of  his  nation  are  set  at  liberty." 

The  Commissioner  appears  to  have  been  content  to  drop  the  question  of  opium  at  aielbw™ letter- 
Canton  and  Whampoa  ;  but  was  evidently  incensed  at  the  objections  made  to  comply  with  pages  srs-ssu  of ' 
the  orders  issued  on  the  subject  or  the  receiving-ships,  and  directed  him  to  "  command  dence. 
"  plainly  all  the  foreigners  with  instant  speed  to  prepare  letters,  and  hand  them  in  to 
"  Government,  to  enable  it  to  give  commands  to  all  the  storeships  to  deliver  up  in 
"  orderly  succession  the  opium."  "  The  address,"  he  said,  "  talks  too  of  close  restraint, 
"  as  if  it  were  imprisonment,  which  is  still  more  laughable.  I  find  that  from  the  18th 
"  March,  when  the  commands  were  given  to  all  the  foreigners^  to  deliver  up  their 
"  opium,  everything  remained  as  usual,  until  the  24th,  when  you  came  in  a  boat  to 
"  Canton,  and  that  night  wished  to  take  Dent  and  ■  abscond  with  him.  It  was  after 
"  this  that  cruizers  were  statidned  to  examine  and  observe  all  that  went  in  and  out. 
"  It  was  because  you  were  void  of  truth  and  good  faith,  that  it  became  unavoidably 
"  necessary  to  take  preventive  steps.  As  to  the  compradores  and  others  they  are  in 
"  fact  Chinese  traitors,  who  would  also  suggest  absconding  and  escape.  How,  then, 
"  could  the  withdrawal  of  them  be  permitted  ?  Yesterday,  too,  when  you  had  made  a 
"  statement  of  the  amount  of  opium,  I  at  once  conferred  upon  you  a  reward  of  sundry 
"  articles  of  food.     Is  this  the  manner  in  which  prisoners  are  ever  treated  ?  " 

Captain  Elliot  replied,  on  the   30th   March,  to  this  communication,  that  he  had  fheiCeKr- 
instructed  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  to  proceed  to  Lintin,  and  there  PSsp»°^e*nce. 
make  over  to  the  officers  of  the  Chinese  Government  20,283  chests  of  opium ;  and 
requested  that  the  licensed  passage-boats  might  be  allowed  to  run,  in  order  that  he 
might  proceed  to  Lintin  and  carry  out  the  orders. 

The  Commissioner  at  first  demurred  to  this  arrangement,  arguing  that  as  Captain  Enclosure  27  in 
Elliot  had  been  able  to  require  British  subjects  to  deliver  up  all  the  opium  in  their  ^gesssiand 
possession,  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in  issuing  orders  to  the  receiving-ships  without  respondcnce. 
Mr.  Johnston's  intervention  ;    directed   that   the  foreigners  should   write  orders  for 
delivery   of  the  opium,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  and  that  Captain  Elliot  should  see  that  the  letters  were  written,  and  should 
submit  them  to  Government  covered  by  a  general  order  from  himself ;  and  promised 
that  trade  should  be  allowed  to  resume  its  ordinary  course,  as  soon  as  the  delivery 
of  opium  was  completed. 

Cantain  Elliot  explained  that  the  merchants  had  made  over  the  opium  to  him,  and  t^-^'iSfoTe  liter - 
had  therefore  no  power   to  give   any  orders  in  regard  to  it;    that  Mr.  Johnston's  P^spondence.' 
assistance  was  indispensable  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement,   and  that  the 
receiving-ships  would  be  brought   to  the  place  required,  as  soon  as  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Macao  and  communicate  with  the  officers  in  command.     The  Commissioner 
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■was  requested  to  a(!cept  the  immediate  surrender  of  a  certain  quantity  of  opium,  as 
evidence  of  sincerity,  and  to  witlidra-w  the  embargo  on  the  trade,  and  the  restrictions 
which  had  been  placed  upon  the  liberty  of  foreigners  at  Canton ;  and  a  promise  was 
made  that,  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  Mr.  Johnston  should  deliver  from  time  to  time  all 
the  opium  in  the  receiving-ships  to  the  full  amount  of  20,283  chests. 

This  explanation,  and  the  offer  which  accompanied  it,  satisfied  the  Commissioner ; 
and  upon  the  2nd  April  he  agreed  to  allow  Mr.  Johnston  to  leave  Canton,  in  charge 
of  Chinese  officers,  to  communicate  with  the  receiving-ships  and  arrange  for  the 
delivery  of  the  opium.  His  previous  orders  from  the  27th  March  to  the  1st  April 
had  been  communicated  under  orders  by  the  City  Grovernor  or  Prefect  in  this  form — 
"  Choo,  Prefect  of  Kwang  Chow  Foo,  issues  commands  to  the  English  Superin- 
"  tendent  Elliot  for  his  full  information,"  but  on  this  occasion  he  took  the  unusual 
course  of  addressing  Captain  Elliot  direct,  and  announced  himself  the  terms  he 
was  prepared  to  make,  if  the  20,283  chests  of  opium  were  duly  surrendered  in 
accordance  with  the  Superintendent's  assurance.  "  Having  reference,"  he  wrote, 
"  to  the  request  that  an  amount  should  be  named  for  prior  delivery,  as  an  evidence 
"  of  sincerity,  I  have  considered  that  the  English  opium  to  be  delivered  up,  amounting 
"  to  20,283  chests,  cannot  indeed  be  completely  surrendered  in  one  or  two  days, 
"  awd  1  have  therefore  determined  on  the  following  terms  :  that  when  one-fourth 
"  part  shall  have  been  delivered,  the  compradores  and  servants  shall  immediately 
"  be  restored ;  when  one-half  shall  have  been  delivered,  consideration  being  had 
•'  thereto,  the  passage-boats  shall  be  allowed  to  apply  for  passes,  and  upon 
"  examination  to  run  to  and  fro ;  when  three-fourths  shall  have  been  delivered,  the 
"  removal  of  the  embargo  and  freedom  of  trade  shall  be  at  once  granted;  and  when 
"  the  whole  shall  have  been  surrendered,  everything  shall  return  to  its  ordinary 
"  condition,  and  a  request  shall  be  laid  before  the  throne  that  encouragement  and 
"  reward  may  be  conferred. 

"  Should  the  said  Superintendent,  &c.  be  unable  rightly  to  give  commands  to  the 
"  storeships,  and  should  error  and  breach  of  faith  so  result,  it  is  requisite,  in  view  of 
"  such  a  case,  to  prescribe  terms  of  warning.  If  there  be  any  erroneous  delay  for 
"  three  days,  the  supply  of  fresh  water  shall  be  cut  off  ;  if  for  three  days  more  there 
"  be  like  delay,  the  supplies  of  food  shall  be  cut  off ;  and  if  such  delay  continue  still 
"  three  days  longer,  the  laws  shall  forthwith  be  maintained  and  enforced.  There  can 
"  be  no  indulgence  shown." 

Captain  Elliot  accepted  these  conditions  on  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Johnston 
should  proceed  first  to  Macao,  with  the  Chinese  officers,  and  should  then  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  allowed  to  make  his  own  arrangements  for  bringing  the  receiving-ships, 
two  at  a  time,  to  the  prescribed  anchorage  for  delivery  of  the  opium. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  time  the  foreigners  were  kept  in  close  confinement 
and  were  not  permitted  to  communicate  either  with  Whampoa  or  with  Macao,  where 
the  families  of  Captain  Elliot  and  of  many  others  among  the  imprisoned  merchants 
were  natui^ally  in  a  state  of  much  anxiety.  ISlews,  however,  was  conveyed  to  and  from 
Canton  by  Chinese  upon  scraps  of  paper  concealed  in  cigars,  and  in  other  similar 
methods.  After  the  30th  March  they  were  permitted  to  purchase  whatever  food 
they  required,  and  to  procure  supplies  of  fresh  water;  but  they  had  no  servants,  and 
the  rigour  of  the  confinement  was  in  other  respects  not  relaxed.  On  the  12th  April 
Captain  Elliot  tried  to  obtain  the  release  of  a  British  subject,  whose  child  was  seriously 
ill  at  Macao,  but  his  application  was  contemptuously  rejected. 

Writing  to  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  30th  March  1839,  Captain  Elliot  explained 
briefly  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  require  the  surrender  on  Her  Majesty's 
service  of  all  opium  owned  by  British  subjects  in  China. 

"  The  justification,"  he  wrote,  "  of  this  immense  responsibility  will  need  more  full 
"  development  than  it  would  be  desirable,  or  indeed  practicable,  to  make  in  my  -oresent 
"  condition.  I  am  without  doubt,  however,  that  the  safety  of  a  great  mass  of  human 
"  life  hung  upon  my  determination.  For  if  I  had  commenced  with  a  denial  of  my 
"  control  over  the  subject,  the  High  Commissioner  would  have  seized  that  pretext  for 
"  reverting  t«  the  measures  of  intimidation  against  individual  naerchants,  obviously 
"  the  original  purpose,  but  which  my  sudden  appearance  had  disturbed.  If  I  had 
"  persevered  in  this  course  of  representation,  he  would  have  forced  the  whole  into 
"  submission  by  the  protracted  confinement  of  the  persons  he  should  determine  to 
"  seize ;  and,  judging  from  the  tenor  of  his  proclamation  and  general  conduct  I  am 
"  fully  warranted  in  saying  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

"  The  forced  and  separate  surrender  of  all  this  immensely  valuable  property  by 
"  individual  merchants,  without  security  of  indemnity  and  protection,  must  have  led  to 
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"  some  desperate  commercial  convulsion   in  India  and   England,   wMcli  might  have 
"  embarrassed  the  Queen's  Government  in  an  incalculable  degree. 

"  In  a  few  words  then,  my  Lord,  I  may  say,  that  I  plainly  perceived  the  moment  had 
"  arrived  for  placing  thejwhole  weight  of  the  immense  difficulties  to  be  encountered  on 
"  the  only  foundation  where  it  could  safely  rest,  namely,  upon  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
"  power  of  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment." 

On   the   6ih  April,  Captain   Elliot  informed  Lord  Palmerston  that  he    had  made  Letter  from 
up  his  mind  before  leaving  Macao  to  "  incur  very  heavy  responsibilities"  in  regard  LwdPaiSto'n 
to    the     ships    engaged    in    the    opium    traffic ;  and    had    seriously    considered    the  ethTprirandT 
expediency   of   requiring   them  to  leave   China,    though   he    had   finally   decided   to  M^yrndTv^gen 
refrain   from    such   a   measure.      He   was,    he     said,  convinced    that  the  time   had  coreesponaenw. 
arrived  when  merchants  engaged  in  the  legitimate  trade  should  sever  their  connexion 
with  that  traffic  ;  and  thought  "  that  the  continuance  of  the  shipping  on  the  spot  might 
"  enable  them  all  frankly  to  meet  any  advances  on  the  part  of  the  High  Commissioner, 
"  with  plain  and  respectful  statements,  setting  forth  their   readiness   to  abandon  the 
"  further  pursuit  of  the  trade  entirely  ;  but  soliciting  time  and  reasonable  opportunities, 
"  upon  the  ground   of  the  long  course  of  connivance  it   had  enjoyed,    and  upon  the 
"  great  impulse  it  had  so  lately  received  by  the  public  preparations  of  the  Imperial 
"  Government  to  legalise  it." 

"Up  to  a  very  late  date,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  "no  portion  of  the  trade  to  China 
"  has  so  regularly  paid  its  fees  to  the  officers  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
"  high  and  low,  as  that  of  opium ;  and  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  am 
"  warranted  in  describing  the  late  measures  to  be  those  of  public  robbery,  and  of 
"  wanton  violence  on  the  Queen's  officers  and  subjects,  and  all  the  foreign  community 
"  in  China 

"  It  was  my  fixed  purpose,  when  I  left  Macao,  to  afford  every  reasonable  satisfaction 
"  concerning  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  this  property,  unquestionably  drawn  here  by 
"  a  long  course  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  and  either  to  cause 
"  the  merchants  of  my  country  in  trade  at  Canton,  to  make  solemn  promises  that  they 
"  would  abstain  from  connexion  with  the  opium  traffic  in  future,  or  myself,  on  the  part  of 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  undertake  that  no  reclamation  should  be  made,  if  they 
"  were  forthwith  expelled." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  however,  compelled  him  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  effecting  any  settlement  of  the  question  by  the  means  which  he  had. 
contemplated. 

"  His  purposes,"  he  wrote,  "  were  plain  ;  and  it  was  my  clear  duty  to  let  them  reach 
"  me,  and  not  the  merchants,  acting  principally  for  absent  men,  and  therefore  wholly 
"  incapable  of  taking  consentaneous  courses,  or  any  other  than  those  which  would  lead 
"  to  separate  and  ruinous  surrenders  of  all  this  immense  mass  of  property."  "  The 
"  surrender,"  he  continued  "  of  the  property  at  the  first  public  summons  was  founded 
"  upon  the  clear  perception  that  the  demand  without  alternative  of  any  kind,  under 
"  the  circumstances  of  strictest  and  most  unprovoked  restraint,  faithfully  described 
"  in  my  public  notice,  waa  an  act  of  forcible  spoliation  of  the  very  worst  description, 
"  justly  leaving  to  Her  Majesty  the  right  of  full  indemnity  and  future  security." 

"  The  situation  of  this  peculiar  property  has  been  entirely  altered  by  the  High 
"  Commissioner's  proceedings ;  and  his  continuance  of  the  state  of  restraint,  insult,  and 
"  dark  intimidation,  subsequently  to  the  surrender,  has  certainly  classed  the  whole  case 
"  amongst  the  most  shameless  violences  which  one  nation  has  ever  yet  dared  to 
"  perpetrate  against  another. 

"  It  is  not  by  measures  of  this  kind  that  the  Chinese  Government  can  hope  to  put 
"  down  a  trade  which  every  friend  to  humanity  must  deplore  ;  great  moral  changes  can 
"  never  be  effected  by  the  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  moderation.  The 
"  wise  course  would  have  been  to  make  the  trade  shameful,  and  wear  it  out  by  degrees 
"  in  its  present  form.  The  course  taken  will  change  the  manner  of  its  pursuit  at  once, 
"  cast  it  into  desperate  hands,  and  with  this  long  line  of  unprotected  coast,  abounding 
"  in  safe  anchorages,  and  covered  with  defenceless  cities,  I  foresee  a  state  of  things 
"  terrible  to  reflect  upon. 

"  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  chief  mischief  of  the  actual  proceedings  is  the  evil  feeling  of 
"  revenge  they  will  unquestionably  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  class  of  men,  otherwise 
"  disposed  to  engage  in  the  traffic  for  the  mere  love  of  gain ;  they  will  seem  to  justify 
"  in  the  consciences  of  such  persons,  every  species  of  retaliation.  Indeed,  I  feel, 
"  assured  that  the  single  mode  of  saving  the  coasts  of  the  Empire  from  a  shocking 
"  character  of  warfare,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  will  be  the  very  prompt  and  powerful 
"  interference  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  just  vindication  of  all  wrongs,  and 
"  the  effectual  prevention  of  crime  and  wretchedness  by  permanent  settlement." 
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Writing  some  days  later,  on  the  22nd  April,  Captain  Elliot  expressed  9,  confidpnt  opinion 
that  the  Chinese  G-overnment  was  itself  prepared  to  make  some  reparation  for  the 
forcible  confiscation  of  property,  which  had  been  effected  ;  and  suggested  that  the  opium 
surrendered  might  possibly  be  made  the  means  of  defraying  an  indemnity.  "  In  my 
"  judgment,"  he  wrote,  "  the  main  body  of  this  opium,  in  fact,  all  that  is  saleable,  will 
"  be  turned  to  the  most  advantageous  account ;  I  confess  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the 
"  present  spoliatory  measures  will  end  in  the  legalization  of  the  trade,  upon  the  footing  of 
"  a  Government  monopoly,  with  probably  some  provision  for  the  cessation  of  imports  for 
"  one  year,  and  perhaps  a  limited  and  annually  decreasing  amount   after  the  expiration 

"  of  that  period However,  without  prolonging  this  course  of  specu- 

"  lation,  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  intention  to  pay  something  by 
"  some  means. 

"  Let  Her  Majesty's  Government  then  think  fit  to  respond  to  these  tidings  with 
"  an  immediate  and  strong  declaration  that  it  will  exact  complete  indemnity  for  all 
"  manner  of  loss  ;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  such  a  communication  alone  will  so  hasten 
'•  the  purposes  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  so  extend  the  measure  of  remuneration 
"  (certainly  already  intended),  that  there  will  be  nothing  to  seek  for  under  that  head  by 
"  the  time  that  force  can  reach  these  coasts.  The  demand  of  all  others  which  the 
"  Chinese  woiild  least  wish  to  meet  at  such  a  moment  is  one  involving  money 
"  payment." 

The  delivery  of  the  20,283  chests  of  opium,  much  of  which  was  not  at  Lintin, 
but  had  been  sent  for  sale  along  the  coast,  occupied  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Deputy 
Superintendent,  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  merchants  and  their  agents  surrendered  the  full  quantities  of  opium,  specified 
in  their  replies  to  Captain  Elliot's  notice  of  the  27th  March,  with  the  exception  of 
two  Parsees,  whose  deliveries  were  for  some  reason  short  of  the  proper  amount  by 
523 /^f^y  chests.  The  opportune  arrival  of  a  ship  with  opium  from  India,  consigned 
to  Messrs.  Dent  and  Company,  enabled  Captain  Elliot  to  fulfil  his  obligations  ; 
and  the  firm,  at  his  request,  supplied,  under  a  promise  of  indemnification, 
the  opium  required  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  The  other  opium  ships  from  India 
remained  at  Singapore  to  await  the  result  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner's  proceedings, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  ship  was  a  fortunate  coincidence.  Whether  the  agents  of  the 
defaulters  sold  the  opium  in  ignorance  of  the  arrangements  made  for  its  surrender,  is 
not  clear  ;  but  several  of  the  opium  traders  were  at  Macao,  and  the  traffic  in  the  drug 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely  stopped  even  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Commissioner's  violent  proceedings. 

On  the  19th  April  the  Commissioner  and  Governor  issued  an  edict  to  Captain  Elliot 
direct,  informing  him  that  four  of  the  receiving-ships,  which  had  arrived  at  the 
delivering -station  on  the  18th,  had  apparently  disposed  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  cargoes,  and  that  a  Chinese  smuggler,  who  had  been  apprehended  by  a  preventive 
boat  in  the  act  of  selling  opium,  had  admitted,  upon  examination,  that  he  had  purchased 
the  opium  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  1 0th  April.  They  ordered  him  therefore  to 
give  instructions  to  Mr.  Johnston  to  bring  the  remaining  receiving-ships  at  once  to  the 
appointed  anchorage,  and  "  to  restrain  the  people  and  seamen  of  the  vessels  from 
"  diminishing  in  the  least  degree  the  amount  of  opium."  "The  said  Superintendent," 
they  wrote,  "  must  not  presume  on  his  having  at  first  reported  a  certain  full  amount 
"  to  let  them  clandestinely  dispose  of  any  quantities,  there  may  be  in  excess,  thereby 
"  occasioning  a  return  of  the  pervading  poison,  and  so  drawing  on  himself  criminality 
"  and  cause  of  sorrow.     Tremblingly  consider  this." 

Captain  Elliot  issued  orders,  as  directed,  to  Mr.  Johnston ;  but  pointed  out  that  the 
business  was  extensive,  and  that  many  persons  of  low  degree  were  concerned  in  it,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  entirely  prevent  irregularities  of  the  nature  complained  of 
while  he  personally,  owing  to  his  confinement  at  Canton,  was  unable  to  exercise  anv 
supervision.  "When  the  communications  are  constantly  open,"  he  wrote,  "Elliot 
"  will  himself  be  enabled  to  exercise  a  more  vigilant  control.  In  all  his  proceeding's 
"  he  has  manifested  truth  and  sincerity,  and  Your  Excellencies  will  find  that  to  repose 
"  entire  confidence  in  him,  so  that  he  may  act  with  effect,  is  the  surest  mode  of 
"  completing  the  whole  delivery  of  20,283  chests,  and  preventing  future  irregularity. 
"  Much  disorder  will  always  take  place  when  the  chief  authority  cannot  exercise 
"  constant  control." 

This  explanation  was  apparently  accepted  ;  and  although  free  communication  was 
not  permitted,  no  further  complaints  were  made  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the 
delivery  of  the  opium  was  effected. 

Commissioner  Lin,  who  had  shown  his  mendacity  by  the  assertion  that  the 
foreigners  had  only  been  shut  up  in  Canton  in  consequence  of  Captain  Elliot's  arrival 
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an4  attempt  to  escape  with  Mr.  Dent,  ^did  not  adhere  at  all  closely  to  his  own  promises,  ^on  byc^aptL 

in  , Captain  Elliot's  wojrds  : — "The  servants  were  not ,  faithfully  restored  when   one  fu""  ms'f' ^^'* 

"  fourth  of  the  opium  was  delivered;  th,e.  boa,ts  .were  ijiot  permitted  to  run  when  one-  ,etTer r"om^ '" * 

"  half    was  delivered;   the  trade    was    not   really  opened   when  three-fourths   were  tiaptain Biiiot to 

.  Ill  1     1      '      ji      J      ji   •  Tin  11  -.  11       LordPalmerston, 

"  delivered;  and  the  last  pledge,  that  things  shoUild  go  on  as  usual  when  tne  whole  fg^'^^''*'^J'^- 
"  was  delivered  was  falsified  by  the  reduction  of  the  factories  to  a  prison   with  one  aadasotadcu- 

,1  1  !•  !•    T  r'  cji  1  11-  ■  tional  papers. 

"  putletj^the  expulsion  oi  ib  persons,  some  or  them  who  never  dealt  m  opium  at  (sapuBss). 
"  all,  some  clerks,  one  a  lad, — arid  the  proposal  of  novel  and  intolerable  regulations." 

In  the  terms  which  he  fixed  on  th6  2nd  April,  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  restrictions  cIpSnEniotto 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  foreigners  and  for  the  resumption  of  trade,  the  Commissioner  SJiSSn"' 
said   nothing,  about,  bonds.     As   soon,   however  as  the   delivery   of  the  opium  had  indfmi^edon 
been  'arranged  for,  'he  brought  forward  the  question,  which  was   (it  must  be  said)  islg^^i^ef 
distinctly  mooted   in   his  proclamation'  to  the  foreigners   of   the    18th  March.      On  Endosurei'in 
the  4th  April,   the  day   following   Mr.   Johnston's  departure,  the  two  senior  Hong  pageTSianSa 
merchants   were  deputed   to   suggest  to  Captain   Elliot,  that  he   and  the  merchants  jpoSlen™' 
of  the  British  nation  and  its  dependencies  should  sign,  a  bond,  binding   themselves, 
to    "  plainly  address "    Her   Majesty   the    Queen,    so   that    orders   might    be   issued 
prohibiting   the  manufacture  of   opium  and  the  exportation  of  it   to    China,  arid   to 
agree  in  their  own   behalf  and    on  behalf   of    their   countrymen   to    a    penalty   of 
confiscation  and  death  in  the  event  of  any  transgression  of  the  prohibition  issued  by 
the  Chinese  Covernnient  against  the  introduction  of  opium.     The  clause  containing 
this  drastic  proviso  was  as  follows: — "From    the  commencement  of  autumn  in  this 
"  present  year  any  merchant  vessel  coming  to  Kwangtung  that  may  be  found  ,to 
"bring  opium  shall  be  ^  immediately  and  entirely  confiscated,  both  vessel  and  cargo, 
",  to  the  use  of  Government ;  no  trade  shall  be  allowed  to  it,  and  the  parties  shall 
"  be,  left, to  suffer  death    at  the  hands  of    the  Celestial  Court;,,  such  punishment 
",  they  will  readily  ^ubpai^.to." 

Several  of  the  foreign  merchants  of  all  nations  had,  it  maybe  noticed,  replied  on   Enclosure  7  in 
the  2-5th,Ma];ch  to  the  Commissioner's  .proclamation  of  the  18th,  pledging  .themselves,  p^el'MfanafsM 
3(8  :  in'^ij'v.ii^ualp,   neitb^er  to  deal;  in ,  opium,  jior  import   it  into  phina, ,  but   pointing  dencl.™"^'''™" 
out  tJiafc  questions,,  affecting  national  interests,  could  only  be  settle4-  by.'*!"-®  irepresen- 
tifitiv^jS  of ,  their  respective   nation^  ;  ,  but   the  1  Commissioner   took  no  notice  of   the 
communic^tiqU;.    .,     .  ,  ,  ,.     ;  ' 

Captain  Elliot,  who  was  evidently  taken  aback  by  this  demand,  returned  the  draft  captain BUiot  to 
of  the  proposed  bond  to  the  merchants,  and  sent  no  reply  to  an  order,  which  he  received  ^ton^^'^^f 
on  the  followiiig  day,   from,   the    City  Governor,    directiing   him   to   require   all    the  ^^?;^^Jondence. 
foreig-ners   to  execute   bonds    at    once.     On   the    6th    April,    however,    the   Imperial  Enclosure  3  in 
Oomiriissioner  issued  commands  to  him  direct,  commending  his  conduct  m  regard,  to  pagessosandsw 
the   surrender  of  the    opium,  and  ordering  him  to  arrange  for  the  execution  of  the  spondence. 
bonds  required  by  all  British  subjects  at  Canton. 

Captain  Elliot  replied  on  the  8th  April  that  he  was  unable  consistently  with  the  laws  Kamfietter; 
of  his  country  to  require  the  execution  of  any  such  instruments.  "The  bonds,"  he  ?o"fr^espondence. 
said,  "  have  relation  to'  the  future,  and  would  involve  terrible  responsibilities  in  any 
"  possible  case  of  disobedience  to  thfe  prohibitions.  They  would  involve,  too,  not  alone 
'*  pfetieS  themselves,  but  others  also.  Such  bonds  it  is  impossible  even  ^  for  his 
"  honoured  Sovereign  to  require  ;  and  how  much  more  must  it  be  out  of  thepower  of 
"  Elliot  himself  to  require  them." 

Further  correspondence  ensued,  but  Captain  Elliot  W^s  firm  in  his  refusal,  and,  on  the  capSn  BUiot  to 
Sdth  April,  he  tore  up  in  th&  presence  of  the  Hong  merchants  a  direct  communication  ^ton'^^p^^T" 
from   the  Imperial    Commissioner   and    Governor,  which   they   had   been  ordered   to  Sosure^Lnd 
deliver,   reiterating   the  demand  for  the   execution  of   the   bonds;    and,  desired  the  «;  p*?'*' 393-397. 
merchants  to  inform  4he  Commissirmer  and  Governor,  "  that  they  might  take  his  Me  as 
"  soon  as  they  saw  fit;  but  that  it  was  a  vain  thing'  to  trouble  themselves  or  him  any 

"  further  oh  the  subject."      _.      /    "  .  '  ^  i    a     -i    T'nciosure  13 im 

"  Elliot,"  he  wr6te,  in  reply  to  the  Commissioner  and  Governor,  on  the  20th  April,  SiTsameW?; 
"  lias  been  a'ppointed  by  his  Government  for  the  special  purpose  of  superintending  the  ^oTOstindewe. 
"  people  of  .his  country  reporting  hither  for  trade.  But  finding  now  that  the  high 
"  bffi66rg  absolutely  req'uire  compliance  with  new  regulations  and  terms,  which  they 
"  have  fixed  for  the  trade  of  his  country  with  China,  and  these  being  such  as  it  is 
.",  impossible  fpr  him  to  consent  to,  he  has  therefore  the  honour  to  request  that  he  may 
"  be  enabled,  at  the  Kead  of  ■  tl^e  ^nen  and  ships  of  his  country,  to  take  his  depg,rture 
"  an(3.;  sail  ^way-  Elliot  still, most  faithfully  pledges  himself  to  deliver  up  to  the  high 
"  officers  ^11  the  opium.which  he.lately  took  from. th% English  people  m  HeriMajeisty's 
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KOVAL  COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM  : 


Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot 
to  the  Portu- 
guese Governor 
of  Macao,  dated 
13th  ApriUSSO; 
jmges  406  hnd 
407  of  the 
correspondencfi. 


letter  from 
CaptainEUiot  fco 
Lord  Auckland, 
Governor- 
General  of  India 
dated  16th  April 
1H39 ;  pages  408 
and  409  of  the 
oorrespondence. 


Lfttter  from  the 
Portu^ueie 
Governor  to 
Captain  Elliot, 
dated  15th  April 
]8a9-.  paffe408 
of  the  corre- 
spon  lence. 


Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Lord  Palmerston, 
dated  6th  May 
1839  i  pages  405 
and  406  of  the 
correspondence ; 
and  evidence  of 
Mr.  Matheson 
beforf  the  Select 
Committee  of 
the  House  of 
Commons  on  the 
Chinese  Trade 
in  1840. 

Order  by  the 
Prefect  or  City 
Governor  of 
Canton  and  other 
magistrates  to 
Captain  Elliot, 
dated  4th  May 
1894;  pafres 
401-403  of  the 
correspondence. 


Public  notice  by 
Captain  Elliot 
to  British 
subjects,  dated 
4th  May  1839; 
page  403  of  the 
correspondence. 

Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot 
to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, dat«d  6th 
May  1839 ;  pages 
40!>  and  406  of 
the  corre- 
spondence. 


Enclosures 2-5  in 
a  letter  from 
CaptaiTi  Elliot  to 
Lord  Palmerston, 
commenced  on 
the  iHth  and 
finished  on  the 
29th  May  1839 ; 
pat^es  412-415  of 
tlic  corre- 
spondence. 


This  reply,  and  the  message  aent  through  the  Hong  merchants,  apparently  convinced 
the  Imperial  Commissioner  that  Captain  Elliot  was  determined  not  to  yield  the  point, 
and  the  demand  was  accordingly  dropped  for  the  time. 

The  Americans  and  other  European  traders  to  Canton  were  also  required  to  execute 
similar  bonds  ;  and  although  the  Consuls  at  first  objected,  the  Americans  at  any  rate 
eventually  yielded  and  complied  with  the  requisition. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  soon  satisfied  Captain  Elliot,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  the  peaceful  re-establishment  of  British  commerce  at  Canton 
upon  any  reasonable  footing,  and  on  the  13th  April  he  contrived  with  some  difficulty 
to  send  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Macao,  in  which  he  placed  himself  and  all  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  ships,  and  property  under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese 
Government,  and  offered  assistance,  both  in  men  and  money,  to  place  the  settlement 
and  harbour  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  equip  a  sufiicient  number  of  armed  vessels  to 
keep  the  coast  clear  from  the  Chinese. 

On  the  16th  April  also  he  wrote  to  the  Governor  General  of  India,  informing  him  of 
the  recent  occurrences  at  Canton,  and  of  the  offer  to  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  Macao 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Portuguese  Governor,  and  applying  for  the  immediate 
despatch  from  India  of  as  many  ships  of  war  and  armed  vessels  as  could  be  spared,  for 
the  protection  of  the  life  and  property  of  British  subjects  in  China. 

The  Portuguese  Governor  was  unwilling  to  commit  himself  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  by  accepting  assistance  for  the  defence  of  the  settlement  without 
more  satisfactory  proof  of  its  necessity  ;  and  on  the  15th  April  he  replied  to  Captain 
Elliot,  declining  politely  his  offer  of  co-operation,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  bound 
to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  but  repeating  the  assurance,  which  he  had  given  on  the 
22nd  March,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  protect,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  subjects  in  Macao  as  long  as  they  were  not  engaged  in  any 
contraband  traffic. 

The  Portuguese  took  advantage  of  the  pre-occupation  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner at  Canton  to  send  away  their  opium,  of  which  they  possessed  about  2,000 
chests,  to  Manilla ;  and  when  his  attention  was  turned  to  Macao,  they  were  able  to 
satisfy  him  by  executing  bonds,  binding  themselves  to  bring  no  more  opium  into 
the  settlement.  The  opium  sent  to  Manilla  was  said  to  have  been  subsequently  sold  at 
a  large  profit  on  the  east  coast  of  China. 

By  the  4th  May,  the  greater  part  of  the  20,283  chests  of  opium  owned  by  British 
subjects  had  been  surrendered  ;  and  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Governor  of  Canton 
directed  that  the  blockading  vessels,  and  the  guards  stationed  at  the  factories,  should 
be  removed,  and  that  boats,  registered  as  "  obedient "  should  be  allowed,  subject  to 
examination  by  officers  deputed  for  the  purpose,  to  pass  to  and  fro  between  Canton  and 
Whampoa  ;  and  issued  orders,  permitting  Captain  BUiot  and  other  foreigners  to  leave 
Canton,  with  the  exception  of  16  persons,  who  were  said  to  have  been  for  a  long  time 
habitual  traders  in  opium,  and  who  therefore  were  detained.  Merchant  ships  at 
Whampoa  were  allowed  to  trade  and  to  leave  the  port ;  but  ships  which  had  arrived 
m  the  course  of  the  proceedings  and  were  then  in  the  "  outer-seas,"  were  required  to 
remain  there,  pending  settlement  of  the  lousiness  in  hand,  and  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  port. 

Captain  Elliot,  on  receipt  of  these  orders,  drew  the  attention  of  British  subjects  to 
the  notice,  which  he  had  issued  on  the  23rd  March,  advising  them  to  proceed  with 
their  property  to  Macao,  but  announced  his  intention  of  remaining  at  Canton  until 
he  had  fulfilled  completely  his  obligations  to  the  Chinese  Government. 

On  the  6th  May  also  he  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston,  informing  him  of  the  rumoured 
intention  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  to  occupy  Macao  with  Chinese  troops,  and 
recommending  that  an  arrangement  should  be  effected  with  the  Government  of 
Portugal  for  the  cession  of  the  settlement  to  the  British  Government,  or  for 
its  effectual  defence  by  British  arms,  and  "  appropriation  to  British  uses."  "  The 
"  safety  of  Macao,"  he  wrote,  "  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  object  of  secondary  moment  to 
"  the  Portuguese  Government ;  but  to  that  of  Her  Majesty  it  may  be  said  to  be  of 
"  indispensable  necessity,  and  most  particularly  at  this  moment." 

On  the  8th  May  the  City  Governor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
and  Governor  of  Canton,  ordered  Captain  Elliot  to  expel  Mr.  Innes  from  the  Chinese 
Empire,  as  a  seizure  of  opium  made  by  the  Portuguese  at  Macao  showed  that  he 
was  unmindful  of  the  lenity  that  had  been  shown  to  him,  and  was  still  engaged  in 
smuggling. 
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Captain  Elliot  considered  that  the  demand  for  Mr.  Innes'  expulsion  was  justified 
by  the  circumstances;  and  on  the  9th  May  he  submitted  an  address  to  the 
Commissioner  and  Governor  informing  them  of  his  intention  to  require  him  to  depai-t 
forthwith. 

He  then  on  the  same  day  issued  an  order  charging  Mr.  Innes  by  his  duty  to  the 
Queen  to  leave  China  as  soon  as  possible,  and  wrote  to  the  Portuguese  Governor, 
requesting  him  to  withdraw  his  protection,  and  to  require  Mr.  Innes  to  leave  Macao 
within  24  hours. 

This  order  led  to  a  sharp  controversy  between  Captain  Elliot  and  Mr.  Innes,  which 
need  only  be  briefly  referred  to.  Mr.  Innes  did  not  deny  that  he  had  continued  to  sell 
opium  at  Macao  up  to  the  11th  April,  but  disputed  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  as  stated 
by  the  Chinese,  and  protested  strongly  against  the  order  ^vhich  Captain  Elliot  had  issued 
for  his  expulsion,  urging  that,  although  he  did  not  expect  protection  from  the  British 
Government  for  any  loss  or  inconvenience  he  might  sustain  in  the  course  of  his 
contraband  dealings,  the  Superintendent  had  no  right  to  use  his  influence  to  assist 
the  Chinese,  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Portuguese  Governor.  Captain 
Elliot,  however,  would  not  withdraw  his  order  ;  and  Mr.  Innes  was  compelled  to  leave 
Macao.  On  the  8th  June  1839,  he  submitted  a  petition  from  Macao  roads  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  in  Council,  on  the  subject  of  Captain  Elliot's  proceedings,  which 
contained  a  remarkable  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  on  his  business 
iu  opium  in  China. 

"  That  your  petitioner,"  he  wrote,  "  has  been  13  years  resident  in  China,  during 
"  which  period  he  has  traded  considerably  in  opium,  which  traffic  has  been  likewise 
"  followed  by  at  least  nine-tenths  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  resorting  to  China.  That 
"  your  petitioner  in  the  above  period  has  sold  opium  to  the  licensed  Hong  merchants, 
"  and  has  delivered  opium  to  the  boats  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Canton  and 
"  to  many  other  Government  officers,  &c.,  &c." 

Captain  Elliot,  it  appears,  was  prepared  to  arrest  Mr.  Innes,  it  a  continued  defiance, 
on  his  part,  of  the  authority  of  the  Oliinese  Government  should  endanger  the  safety 
of  British  subjects  in  China,  but  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  did  not  arise ;  and 
whether  Mr.  Innes  left  China,  or  conducted  his  business  in  the  future  with  greater 
caution  and  moderation,  the  incident,  so  far  as  it  afi^ected  the  relations  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  British  Government,  was  closed  by  the  issue  of  Captain  Elliot's  orders 
of  May  9th,  and  by  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Innes  from  Macao. 

On  the  10th  May  an  edict  was  communicated  to  Captain  Elliot,  and  to  the  American 
and  Dutch  Consuls,  announcing  formally  the  law  of  the  Chinese  Empire  on  the  subject 
of  the  importation  of  opium.  "  By  this  law,"  said  Captain  Elliot,  in  a  notice  issued 
to  British  subjects,  "  the  ships  and  crews  of  all  nations,  henceforward  arriving  in  China, 
"  are  liable  to  the  penalties,  the  first  of  confiscation,  and  the  last  death,  upon  the 

"  determination  of  this  Government  that  they  have  introduced  opium It 

"  will  be  particularly  observed  that  persons  remaining  are  understood  by  the 
"  Government  to  assent  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  law." 

This  edict  was  followed  by  a  series  of  drastic  measures,  designed  to  control  and 
repress  the  foreigners  effectually  for  the  future.  A  strong  paling  was  constructed 
round  the  factories,  shutting  ofi"  the  foreigners  from  access  to  the  river,  and  leaving 
open  only  one  avenue  of  communication  with  the  city,  at  the  head  of  which  a  strong 
guard  was  posted ;  the  pleasure  boats  used  for  excursions  on  the  river  were  taken 
away,  and  a  number  of  intolerable*  regulations,  which  were  said  by  Captain  Elliot  to  be 
inconsistent  with  any  possibility  of  carrying  on  trade  at  Canton,  were  inti'oduced. 
Measures  also  were  taken  to  prevent  entirely  all  unlicensed  trading,  and  to  re-establish 
in  full  vigour  the  Hong  monopoly.  The  houses  near  the  factories  of  the  outside  {i.e., 
unlicensed)  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  with  whom  the  foreigners  had  often  extensive 
dealings,  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  streets  in  which  these  merchants 
and  shopkeepers  resided  were  to  be  closed  and  built  over. 

Orders  at  the  same  time  were  issued  for  the  expulsion  from  China  of  six  of  the 
sixteen  persons  detained  at  Canton  as  being  noted  traders  in  opium,  Mr.  Dent,  four 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  firm  of  Jardine,  Matheson,  and  Co.,  and  a  Parsee. 

On  the  18th  May  the  delivery  of  the  20,288  chests  of  opium  was  completed  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  receipt  was  given  to  him  by  the 
City  Governor.     News   of    this   transaction  reached    Captain   Elliot    at   Canton 


on 


*  One  regulation  appears  to  have  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  Chinese  trading  junks  should  be  built 
and  appointed ;  and  the  name  of  every  sailor  in  a  junk  was  to  be  written  in  clear  characters  upon  the  sail. 
(Evidence  of  Mr.  Inglis  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  China  Trade  in  1840. 
— Q.  621.) 
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Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
LordPaltnerston, 
dated  14th  June 
1839,  and  enclo- 
sures; pages 
430-127  of  the 
correspondence. 


Public  notice  by 
Captain  Elliot  to 
British  subjecis 
dated  11th  Maj 
1839!  pages  «0 
and  411  of  the 
correspondence. 


Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Lord  Palmerstoa 
commenced  on 
the  18th  and 
finished  on  the 
29th  May  1839 ; 
pages  409-411 
of  the  corre- 
spondence. 


Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Lord  Palmerston 
dated  8th  July, 
1839.  and 
Enclosure  1 ; 
pages  427  and 
428  of  the 
correspondence. 
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Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
LordPalmerston, 
commenced  on 
the  18th  and 
finished  on  the 
29th  May,  1839 ; 
pages  409-411 
of  the  corre- 
spondence. 


ISaclosures  7  and 
8  in  the  above 
letter ;  pa^e  417 
of  thecorro- 
spondence. 


Memorial  from 
Britibh  subjects 
to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  dated  23rd 
May  1839 ;  pages 
418-420  of  the 
correspondence. 


Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Lord  Palmerston, 
commenced  on 
the  18th  and 
finished  on  the 
29th  May  1839  i 
pages  409-411  of 
the  corre- 
spondence. 


the  21st,  and  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Governor  soon  after,  permitting  the  merchant 
ships,  which  had  arrived  in  the  "  outer^seas,"  to  enter  the  port,  but  stating  that  the 
regulations,  under  which  the  trade  was  to  be  conducted,  would  be  announced  after  their 
arrival  at  "Whampoa,  and  requiring  the  ten  remaining  proscribed  persons  to  leave  China, 
and  to  give  a  promise  in  writing  not  to  return.  The  promise  was  given,  by  Captain 
lilliot's  advice,  on  the  understanding  that  the  matter  should  form  the  subject  of  special 
negotiation  with  the  Chinese  Grovernment,  in  the  event  of  any  opportunity  arising  ; 
and  the  gentlemen  in  question  left  Canton,  and  proceeded  to  Macao. 

None  of  the  British  merchant  ships  that  were  in  the  outer  seas  entered  the  port  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Covernor's  permission  to  trade,  and  Captain  Elliot,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of.  the  Governor's  edict,  which  was  not  officially  communicated  to  him,  issued 
a  notice  to  the  commanders  enjoining  them  not  to  enter. 

On  the  24th  May  Captain  Elliot  left  Canton  for  Macao,  informing  the  Governor  of 
his  intention,  and  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  was  in  bad  health.  The  Governor,  in 
his  reply,  showed  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  efforts  which  Captain  Elliot  had 
made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  Government.  "  Before,  at  the  time  of 
"  removing  the  guard,"  he  wrote,  "  it  was  directed  that  the  said  Superintendent 
"  should  leave  Canton,  in  order  to  conduct  the  delivery  of  the  opium  ;  but,  on  the 
"  ground  that  all  the  foreigners  remaining  at  Canton  still  required  to  be  controlled 
"  and  restrained,  he  did  not  at  once  prefer  his  request  to  depart.  At  this  time,  being 
"  in  bad  health,  he  has  presented  his  address  of  leave.  It  is  surely  right  that  he 
"  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  Macao,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  receive  medical 
"  treatment. 

"  At  present,  although  the  opium  has  been  all  delivered  to  the  amount  before 
"  stated,  yet  the  High  Commissioner  and  I,  the  Governor,  have  still  many  matters 
"  regarding  which  to  direct  him  to  act.  The  Superintendent  having  a  respectful 
"  sense  of  duty,  and  being  able  in  action,  must  hasten  to  recover  his  health  speedily. 
"  He  must  not  delay,  and  while  he  has  been  ready  at  the  first,  be  found  lacking  at  the 
"  last. 

"  Let  him  also,  on  his  arrival  at  Macao,  faithfully  and  truly  examine,  and,  if  the 
"  foreigners,  of  every  nation,  residing  at  Macao  are  guilty  of  secreting  any  opium, 
"  he  must  instantly  command  them,  one  and  all,  to  deliver  up  the  entire  quantity." 

The  British  merchants  in  China  followed  Captain  Elliot's  advice  and  example,  and 
withdrew  in  a  body  to  Macao.  Before  leaving  Canton,  Dent  &  Co.,  and  other  English 
firms,  and  a  number  of  Parsees,  submitted  a  temperate  and  well-reasoned  memorial  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  urging  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  importance  of  an  early 
recognition  of  their  claims  on  account  of  the  opium  surrendered  for  Her  Majesty's 
service,  "  and  the  pressing  and  paramount  necessity  of  placing  the  general  trade  of 
"  British  subjects  upon  a  secure  and  permanent  basis."  The  memorialists,  after 
drawing  attention  to  the  facts,  that  no  penalties  had  ever  been  enforced  againgt 
foreigners  importing  opium  into  China,  and  that  the  laws  prohibiting  its  importation 
were  admitted  by  the  Imperial  Commissioner  himself  to  have  been  "  comparatively 
lax,"  continued  as  follows:  "  We  may  further  state  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
"  opium  trade  was  distinctly  recognised  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
"  House  of  Commons  in  1830,  and  that,  in  the  subsequent  Report,  in  1832,  the 
"  Committee  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  abandon  so 
"  important  a  source  of  revenue  as  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  of  opium  in 
"  Bengal.  "We  conceive  it  will,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  British  subjects  have 
"  carried  on  this  trade  with  the  sanction,  implied,  if  not  openly  expressed,  of  their 
"  own  Government ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  advantage  to  the  revenue  of  British 
"  India,  varying  of  late  years  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 

, "  We  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
"  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  opium,  and  have  readily  signed  an  agreement  to 
"  abstain  from  that  trade  at  Canton  on  the  first  requisition  of  the  Government  to  that 
"  effect ;  but  we  think  your  Lordship  will  perceive  that  long  prescription  had  hitherto 
"  given  foreigners  ample  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  Government 
"  with  regard  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  importation ;  and  that  under  any  circum- 
"  stances  that  Government  cannot  be  justified  by  the  lax  observance  of  prohibitions 
"  and  open  connivance  of  its  officers,  in  at  one  time  fostering  a  trade  involving  several 
"  millions  sterling,  and  at  another  rendering  its  pursuit  a  pretext  for  spoliation. 

An  order  received  from  the  Imperial  Government,  on  the  day  that  Captain  Elliot 
left  Canton,  directing  that  the  opium  surrendered  should  be  sent  to  the  capital, 
increased  his  suspicions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  disposed  of.  The 
expense  of  the  transport  to  Pekin  would,  he  said,  be  at  least   a  quarter  of  a   million 
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of  dollars,  and  it  naturally  seemed  incredible  that  such,  expense  would  he  incurred  Kta®d^4?]fy 
for  no  purpose.  The  opium,  however,  was  destroyed  effectually  at  Canton  under  the  ^°S''  ^nd 
Imperial  Commissioner's  own  supervision,  and   Mr.  Kin?,  an  American  srentleman-,  sr^S'"'?.°'L , 

11.       ,n  ••T,,i  ■  ii  Ti.ir.  ••  ^'■-  Inglis  before 

who  objected  on  principle  to  the  opium  trade,  and  took  therefore  no  part  m  it,  appears  *^mitteeof 
to  have  witnessed  a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  process.     Captain  Elliot  also,  on  the  ^^o^J^°^g''°'o„ 
21st  June  1839,  said  that  the  measures  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  had  given  an  the  china  Trade. 
"  immense  impulse  to  the  traffic  in  opium,"  and  the  remark  can  only  be  explained,  p„biic deoiara- 
on  the  supposition  that  the  opium  was  destroyed,  and  that  the  price  of  the  drug  in  imoKtedliflt 
China  rose  largely  in  consequence.  sSSa?-^^' 

The  departure  of  the  English  to  Macao  appears  to  have  increased  the  tension,  which  (b2  pages). 
already  existed,  between   Captain  '  Elliot    and    the    Imperial    Commissioner.      The  captein'Emot to 
proscribed  persons  did  not   at  once  leave  China,  and   the  receiving-ships,  which  had  d^telmthAu™' 
delivered  opium,  were  not  removed  from  the  outer  seas ;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  rupture  ^4^"^^^* 
appears  to  have  been  Captain  Elliot's  refusal  to  agree  to  the  bonds  required.     Captain  andSeiS 
Elliot  tried    to   carry  out  his  idea  of  establishing  the  headquarters  of  British  trade  at  ^  the°mperiai 
Macao,  and  successfully  exerted '  his  influence  with  his  countrymen  to  keep  British  Sd  Govimorof 
ships  outside  the  Bocca  Tigris.     The  Imperial, Commissioner,  not  unnaturally,  resented  2nds'e"p.w3^; 
this,  and  although  Captain   Elliot  offered  further  protestations   of  his   readiness  to  cOTe^ondentV 
separate  i  the  licit  from  the  illicit  trade,  the  Com.missioner  refused  to  receive  his  addresses, 
presented  sealed  in  the  manner  agreed  to  by  the  Covernor  of  Canton  on  the  25th  April 
1837,  and  attempted  to  induce  the  British  merchants,  captains,  and  seamen  to  disregard 
Captain  Elliot's  injunctions,  a.nd  proceed  to  Canton.     He  attached  also  public  pro- 
clamations to  the  walls  of  Macao  giving  his  version  of  the  occurrences,  which  had  led 
to  the .  suspension  of  trade  and  intercourse,  and  sent  copies  of  the  proclamations  to  the 
British  ships. 

Captain  Elliot  responded  by  publishing  a  manifesto  to  the  Chinese,  explaining  his  y"nandnoS' 
conduct  on  the  21st  June,  and  communicated  a  copy  of  it  under  a  public  notice  to  ^^„f/j,'^ca™tein 
British  subjects.     "  The  merchants  and  ships  of  the  English  nation,"  he  wrote  in  the  fi^fj^^f^  ^^/,* 
manifesto,  "  do  not  proceed  to  Canton  and  Whampoa,  because  the  gracious  commands  ll;^l"l^§; 
"  of  the  Emperor  for  their  protection  are  set  at  nought ;  because  the  truth  is  concealed  (62  pages). 
"  from  His  Imperial  Majesty's  knowledge ;  because  there  is  no  safety  for  a  handful  of 
"  defenceless  men  in  the  grasp  of  the  Government  at  Canton ;   because  it  would  be 
"  derogatory  from   the  dignity  of  their  Sovereign  and    Nation    to  forget    all    the 
"  insults  and  wrongs  w;hich  have  been  perpetrated,  till  full  justice  be  done,  and  till  the 
"  whole  trade  and  intercourse  be  placed  upon  a  footing  honourable  and  secure  to  this 
"  Empire  and  to  England.    That  time  is  at  hand  :  the  Gracious  Sovereign  of  the  English 
"  Nation  will  cause  the  truth  to  be  made  known  to  the  wise  and  august  Prince  on  the 
"  throne  of  this  Empire  ;  and  all  things,  will  be  adjusted  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
"  purest  reason." 

The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  was  not  interrupted.     British  merchant  ^f^^^'^g^^j^^ 
ships   remained   outside    the     port,    and   the   Americans,    who   had   executed   bonds  J^^'^^/I'^hI''''^*™ 
as  required  by  the  Imperial  Commissioijer  and  had  therefore  remained  at  Canton,  acted  Nov^i839^^page 
as  carriers  both  of  British  goods  and  China  produce  between  Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  wonai  papers 
Captain  Elliot  did  not  regard  this  form  of  trade  with  any  faA^our,  and  moved  the  PubiicMtice by 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  India  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  tea  and  other  o^C^'a^ajuiV 
produce  of  China  in  British  ships  entering  the  port  of  Canton  in  violation  of  his  ^^li^i^Hh!^ 
injunctions,  or  in  foreign  vessels,  until  such  time  as  he  should  declare  the  port  of  Letefrom""^" 
Canton  safe  for  British  trade.     Circumstances,  however,  were  too  strong  for  him.  gpj^^^j^fj^ 
The   uncertainty,  which  existed,  stimulated  speculation  in  China,   and  the  prices  of  dated  2'8thNOT° 

t  *     -%  n-r-»»*i  T  1  1  "n*  A.  J-        jj^  1.     1^"";  pages  43-40 

foreign  goods  were  high,  and  British  merchants,  though  unwilling  to  enter  tne  port  of^additionai 
and  place  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  Chinese,  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  their    "  '     ^"^^^ ' 
commercial  interests  to  political  considerations. 

The   stringency,  with' which  the    policy    of  prohibition    was  enforced  at    Canton,  ^^*'t1S^ Imot  to 
merely  had  the  effect  of  transferring  the  traffic  in  opium  to  Puhkien  and  other  parts  J°t'*d^^^S;7^fy" 
of  the  Chinese  coast,  which  were  less  efficiently  protected,  and  the  destruction  of  the  J^fe' ^p^lsisi" 
opium  surrendered  caused  the  price  of  the  drug  to  rise  and  increased  the  profits  of  the  ^^tvmaeZe. 
smugglers. 

At  this  juncture  an  affray  took  place,  on  the  7th  July,  at  Hong  Kong  between 
a  party  of  British  and  American  seamen  and  the  natives,  and  a  Chinese  named 
Lin  Weihe  was  killed.  Captain  Elliot  recognised  at  once  the  danger  of  the 
position,  and  tried  vainly  to  take  such  measures  as  would  satisfy  the  authorities, 
and  prevent  any  demand  for  the  surrender  of  an  Englishman  for  trial,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  execution.  He  advanced,  at  his  own  risk,  a  sum  of  1,500 
dollars  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  an  act  of  liberality,  which  at   once  produced 
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unsolicited  a  written  declaration  that  the  man's  death  had  been  caused  by  accident ; 

and  offered  rewards  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  to  any  person,  who   should 

adduce  evidence  leading  to   the  conviction  of    any  British  subject  or  subjects    for 

causing  the  death  of  the  Chinese,  or  for  instigating  or  promoting  the  riot. 

Official  commu-        Officcrs  wcro  deputed  to  Macao  by  the  Imperial  Commissioner  to  make  inquiries   in 

Captain  Elliot  to  regard  to  the  occurrence  ;  and  Captain  Elliot  at  once  opened  communication  with  these 

deputed  by  the     officcrs,  informed  them  of  the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  assured   them  that  the  offender 

missiolier,  dated    would,  if  discovered,  bc  tried  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.     "  The 

j«&  W39?page8  "  Govemmcnt  of  the  English  Nation,"  he  said,  "  would  hold  Elliot  deeply  guilty  if  he 

comspondsnoe."  "  failed  to  prosccute  this  aflFair  with  the  utmost  severity." 

The  Chinese  officers,  however,  appear  to  have  intentionally  affronted  Captain  Elliot, 
and  published  edicts  inciting  the  British  merchants  and  seamen  to  disregard  his 
authority ;  and  on  the  21st  July  Captain  Elliot  informed  them  that  he  would  not 
receive  any  communications,  until  he  should  be  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no 
repetition  of  such  proceedings,  and  until  the  higher  officers  of  Government  should 
think  fit  to  receive  his  "  sealed  addresses  according  to  custom." 

He  continued,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  inquiries;  and,  as  six  British  seamen  were 

apparently  concerned  in  the  fatal  affray,  he  ignored  all  difficulties  of  jurisdiction,  and 

proceeded  to  try  the  men  himself,  so  as  to  afford  all  possible  satisfaction  to  the  Chinese 

Government. 

Letter  from  The  Chiueso   Magistrate   at   Macao    was  informed   that   the   trial    would   be   held 

theMsSaoMs-  °  ou  the  12th  August  at  Hong  Kong,  and  that,  if  any  officers  were  deputed  to  attend, 

dated srdAug'^'  they  would  be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank;  but  the  Magistrate  took  no 

thecom?^     °   notice  of  the  intimation,  and  no  Chinese  officers  attended. 

Le°tferTrtm  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  boatswain,  to  whom  suspicion  attached,  was  indicted  for  murder,  but  the 

LOTdi-aimCTston  g^aud  jury  coustituted  for  the  occasion  ignored  the  bill.  Five  other  seamen  were 
Aug\S  pages'  fouud  guilty  ou  charges  of  rioting  and  of  rioting  and  assault,  and  were  sentenced,  two 
cOTrespondence''^  °^  them  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  three  months  and  to  a  fine  of  151.  each, 
and  the  other  three  to  imprisoament  with  hard  labour  for  six  months  and  to  a  fine  of 
25L  each. 
communicatioii  The  rosult  of  thc  procecdiugs  was  communicated  to  the  Macao  Magistrate  on  the  16th 
EHi^tWhe"  August ;  and  Captain  Elliot  declared  solemnly  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
SratfomsSao.  the  person,  or  persons,  who  had  caused  the  death  of  the  Chinese.  He  made  it  clear, 
Aut.Vf«9';  pages  howevcr,  that  the  trial  had  been  held  in  order  that  the  guilty  persons,  if  discovered, 
^rrespo^en^"!^  should  be  punished  in   accordance   with  the  laws   of   Great  Britain,    and   that   the 

surrender  of  any  British  subject  for  trial  by  the  Chinese  was  out  of  the  question. 
Letter  from  The  Imperial  Commissioner  was  not  satisfied.     He  moved  to  Heangshan,  40  miles 

LOTdPaimeiston"  from  Macao,  with  2,000  men  ;   stopped  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  English  at  the 
1839 ;  pages  433    Portuguesc  Settlement;  compelled  their  Chinese  servants  to  leave  them,  and  threatened 
correspondence,    to  cut  off  the  supplics  of   the  Portugucse  also,  if  they  should  continue  to  assist  and 
protect  the  English. 

Captain  Elliot,  therefore,  after  consultation  with  the  Portuguese  Governor,  left 
Macao,  on  the  24th  August,  for  Hong  Kong,  in  the  hope  that  his  departure  would  induce 
the  Imperial  Commissioner  to  adopt  a  less  threatening  attitude. 

Enclosures 2-^        A  British  passagc-boat  the  "  Black  Joke,"  which  was  on  its  way  from  Macao  to  Hong 

Captain  Elliot  to  Kong,  was  attacked,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  while  at  anchor  at  Lantao,  by  seven  Chinese 

dated  2-th    ^  '  rowing  boats  manned  and  armed  like  those  of  the  mandarins.     Seven  of  the  eight  lascars 

435-439  of  the"     who  composed  the  crew,  were  killed,  and  the  tindal  (or  captain)  only  saved  himself  by 

jumping  overboard  and  clinging  to  the  rudder.     A  British  subject,  named  Moss,  who 

was  on  board  as  a  passenger,  was  brutally  maltreated ;  and  the  Chinese,  after  carrying 

away  several  cases  containing  goods  and  personal  effects,  tried  to  blow  up  the  vessel 

with  gunpowder.     They  failed,  however,  in  this  attempt,  and  the  unexpected  appearance 

of  another  English  vessel  caused  them  to  leave  the  schooner  and  depart.     Mr.  Moss 

had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off  and  received  three  stabs  in  one  arm,  and  the  ear,  which  was 

severed,  was  thrust  into  his  mouth.     A  mandarin  cap  was  found  on  board  the  "  Black 

Joke  "  after  the  departure  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  vessel  was  not  completely  plundered, 

some  cash,  besides  other  property,  being  left  on  board.     It  was,  therefore,  supposed  by 

some  persons  that  the  attack  was  made  under  official  direction ;  and  Captain  Elliot,  in 

ca^tlin  Elliot  to   December    1839,    mentioned   a    rumour    that   the   mandarin   in    command   had    been 

LorcO'aimerston,  specially  rewarded  by  the  Imperial   Commissioner  for  his  services.     Subsequent  events 

of 8dd?timli'° ""^  ^^^^  some  colour  to  this  theory,  but  at  the  time  that  the  outrage  occurred  Captain 

paper!  (62 pages).  ElHot  and  othors  were  of   opinion  that  it  was  the  work  of   pirates,  who    had  been 

rendered   daring   by  the  confusion  which  existed ;  and  the  Chinese    authorities   are 

entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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Another  Britisli  schooner  was,  it  may  be  added,  chased  hy  Chinese  boats  on  the 
same  evening,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Captain  Elliot's  departure  from  Macao  failed  to  appease  the  Commissioner.     Edicts  fbeleulvtlgm 
were  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  town  on  the  25th  August,  which  announced  once  more  LSpaimerston! 
the  laws,  which  had  been  enacted  to  prevent  the  importation  of  opium  ;  insisted  upon  Migmtim-, 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  murderer  of  Lin  Weihe,  and  on  the  departure  from  ?omspond™ce. 
China  of  all  ships,  which  were  not  prepared  to  enter  the  port  and  discharge   their  ^diots  dated ssth 
cargoes  at  Whampoa ;   and  threatened  severe  punishment  to  Chinese  boatmen   in  the  J^'^l*?"""^ 
event   of  their  supplying  provisions  to  foreign  ships  lying  outside  Canton.     Ships  co-respondence. 
bringing  opiufu  to  China  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  within  18  months  of  the  date  of  the 
edicts,  were  to  be  allowed  to  trade  on  surrender  of  the  opium  ;  but  any  person  con- 
cerned in  the  importation  of  opium  after  that  time  was  to  be  punished  with  death ;  if  a 
principal  by  decapitation,  and  if  an  accomplice,  by  strangulation. 

The  Portuguese   Governor   and  Procurador  were    ordered    to  expel    the  English  JSndosures  i.  a, 
from  Macao,  and  were  informed  that  Chinese  soldiers  and  police  had  been  deputed  to  irmncVain '""^ 
seize  and  punish  any  that  remained.    "  So  soon,"  it  was  said,  "  as  the  English  be  brought  Paimeraton,'^ 
"  to  repentance,  and  deliver  up  the  murderer,  and  when  their  merchant  ships  shall  Augusf is-iii ; 
"  have  gone  up  to  Whampoa,  and  the  storeships  and  the  foreigners  (the  16  proscribed),  ^ottheoorrc- 
"  shall  have  returned  to  their  country,  their  Excellencies  will  certainly  grant  them  *''™  '^"'"'' 
"  the  special  favour  of  continuing  their  trade  as  formerly ;  and  you,  the  Portuguese, 
"  when  you  receive  permission  to  trade  with  the  English,  you  can  then  rent  them  your 
"  houses  as  heretofore." 

Another  order  followed,  which  contained  a  threat  that  the  houses  of  British  subjects 
would  be  surrounded  on  the  night  of  the  25th  August ;  and  although  the  Portuguese 
Governor  announced  his  intention  of  resisting  forcibly  any  such  measure,  he  was  so 
much  intimidated  that  he  professed  himself  unable  to  afford  protection  to  the  English 
any  longer.     The  English,  therefore,  were  forced  to  fly  from  Macao  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  August,  leaving  their  sick  only  behind  in  the  Portuguese  hospital,  and  to  take 
refuge  at  Hong  Kong,  where  Captain  Elliot  was  anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival,  and  Letter  from 
a  fleet  of  nearly  50  sail  of  British  merchant  ships  was  already  assembled.    H.M.'s  sloop  LOTdPaimeSto^, 
"Lame"  had  left  China  some  time  before,  and  Captain  Elliot  accordingly  assumed  Aulustmo; 
military  command,  and  made  such  preparations  as  were  necessary  to  prevent  a  surprise  m7t  theToi-re- 
of  the  fleet  by  Chinese  war  junks  or  fire-ships.  omctTc'^nmu. 

The  departure  of  the  English  was  said  by  the  Chinese  Magistrate  of  Macao,  with  ^^S'Sta?"^*^ 
evident  satisfaction,  to  have  been  "  precipitate  and  confused  ;  "    and  the  Portuguese  g^es^lfloveraor 
Governor  and  Procurador  were  commended  for  the  assistance  which  they  had  given  in  jwh  At^gusf^'' 
their  expulsion,  and   were  prohibited  from  supplying  provisions  to  them   at  Hong  If^i^^^^^."^ 
Kong,  under  pain  of  severe  punishment.  offldaicommu- 

The  "  respectful  sense  of  duty  "  shown  by  the  Portuguese  was  also  specially  com-  mc^ifm'imm'tbe 
mended  by  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Governor  in  a  subsequent  order.  ac Macao io  the 

The  Portuguese   Governor  (according  to  his  own  account),  replied  to  the  Macao  dISaW' 
Magistrate's  communication  that  the  English  had  departed  of  their  own  free  will ;  pa|e"fofaddi- 
and  although  he  was  naturally  afraid  to  offend  the  Chinese,  he  appears  to  have  done  page^s).'"'^'''^^ 
as  much  as  he  could,  up  to  the  end  of  August,  to  assist  the  English  without  committing 
himself  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  quarrel. 

The  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Governor,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  departure 
of  the  English  from  Macao,  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  31st  August,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Chinese  villages  along  the  coast,  informing  them  that  orders  had  been  issued  to  S'eim'^eriar^^' 
cut  off  all  supplies  of  water  and  provisions  from  the  English,  and  directing  them  to  SdGo™™orof 
arm  themselves  and  prevent  the  English  from  landing  to  obtain  either  food  or  water,  ^gfn'^g^'epeopfe, 
or  to  create  disturbance.     "If,"  it  was  said,  "  any  of  the  said  foreigners  be  found  i^*|^J\t39; 
"  going  on  shore  to  cause  trouble,  all  and  every  of  the  people  are  permitted  to   fire  "^ftthll^L- 
"  upon  them,  to  withstand  and  drive  them  back,  or  make  prisoners  of  them."  spondencc. 

The  proclamation  summed  up  effectively  enough  the  grievances,  real  and  supposed,  of 
the  Chinese  against  the  English.  "  Whereas,"  it  was  said,  "  the  English  foreigners,  in 
"  their  overbearing  pride  and  unpracticability,  have  withstood  the  prohibitory  enact- 
"  ments,  those  depraved  individuals,  who  deal  in  opium,  have  continued  to  linger  at 
"  Macao ;  the  empty  storeships,  which  have  surrendered  their  opium,  have  thus  long 
"  remained  anchored  in  the  outer  seas  ;  and  newly  arrived  merchant  vessels,  neglecting 
"  to  surrender  what  opium  they  have  brought,  have  collected  together  at  Hong  Kong 
"  and  the  neighbourhood,  neither  entering  Whampoa  nor  yet  sailing  back  again, 
"  whereby  occasion  was  given  in  a  drunken  brawl  to  cause  the  death  of  Lin  Weihe, 
"  one  of  the  people  of  the  Empire ;  and  whereas  we,  the  Commissioner  and  the 
"  Governor,  having  reiteratedly  issued  commands  to  the  Superintendent  Elliot  justly 
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Letter  from 
Cap'iain  Elliot  to 
LordPiiliiK'Vstcn, 
dated  Srd-Tth 
Sept.  18:i!i; 
page  4+2  of  the 
correspondence. 


Enclosure  1  in 
the  above  letter 
page  44:i  of  the 
coriespondence. 


Enclosure  3  in 
the  ahove  letter 
pages  445  and 
44ii  of  the  corre- ; 
spondence. 


Enclosure  1  in 
a  letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
Lord  Palmerston, 
dated  5th  Sept 
1S3!):  page  448 
of  the  correspon- 
dence. 


Postscript  to  the 
above  letter, 
page  4A7  ;  and 
enclosure  5  in 
the  letter ; 
page  450  of  the 
cniTespondence, 


Letter  froiii 
(Japtain  Elliot  10 
Lord  Palmerston 
dated  6tl)  Stjjl. 
ls;i!) ;  and  en- 
closures 2,  :>. 


"  to  investigate  and  take  proceedings  therein,  lie  lias  still  witlistood  ug,  has  not 
"  received  our  commands,  and  has  sheltered  and  failed  to  deliver  np  the  murderer, 
''  &c.,  &c." 

The  merchant  ships  were  not  left  long  without  protection  ;  as  Her  Majesty's  ship 
"  Volage,"  with  Captain  Smith  in  command,  arrived  opportunely  at  Hong  Kong 
a  day  or  two  after  the  flight  from  Macao,  bearing  despatches  from  the  Naval 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  East  Indies,  authorising  Captain  Elliot  to  offer  the 
Portuguese  Grovemor  any  assistance,  he  might  require,  to  place  Macao  in  a  state  of 
defence  and  repel  any  act  of  aggression,  that  might  be  attempted,  by  the  Chinese. 
Captain  Elliot  accordingly,  with  the  concurrence  of  Captain  Smith,  wrote  to  the 
Governor  of  Macao  on  the  1st  September,  proposing  that  British  subjects  should 
return  to  the  settlement,  and  offering  to  place  a  force  of  800  or  1,000  men  at  his 
disposal  at  once  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

The  Governor  was  evidently  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
responsibility  ;  and  in  his  reply,  dated  3rd  September,  he  declined  politely  the  proffered 
assistance,  informing  Captain  Elliot  that,  as  the  English  had  left  Macao  of  their  own 
accord,  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  return,  until  their  difficulties  with  the  Chinese 
should  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

"  The  British  subjects,"  he  wrote,  "  retired  of  their  own  accord  from  Macao,  with  a 
"  view  of  not  compromising  this  establishment,  and  by  this  step  have  placed  them- 
"  selves  under  the  necessity  of  not  landing  here  so  long  as  all  the  difficulties  now 
"  existing  shall  continue  unsettled ;  which  difficulties  the  undersigned  hopes  to  see 
"  terminated  satisfactorily  for  all  parties,  it  not  being  allowable  for  him  to  vary  in 
"  anything  from  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  above  stated,  until  he  shall  receive 
"  express  orders  from  his  Government  in  that  respect." 

On  the  2nd  September  a  notice  was  found  posted  on  shore  at  Hong  Kong  to  the 
following  effect :  "  Poison  has  been  put  into  this  water,  which  will  destroy  the  bowels 
"  if  it  be  drank.  Let  none  of  our  people  take  it  to  drink."  Captain  Elliot  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  natives,  informing  them  that  he  would  be  responsible  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  as  long  as  provisions  and  water  were  supplied,  but  that  a 
conflict  would  inevitably  result,  if  provisions  were  not  forthcoming  and  the  water  was 
poisoned,  and  pointing  out  that  such  inhumanity  was  an  unworthy  return  for  the 
kindness,  which  had  been  frequently  shown  by  the  British  to  shipwrecked  Chinese,  of 
whom  "  several  hundreds  "  had  been  saved  and  restored  to  their  homes  since  he  had 
been  in  China. 

An  edict  from  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Governor,  which  reached  Captain 
Elliot  about  this  time,  was  refused  in  consequence  of  his  resolution  to  receive  no  more 
official  communications ;  but  he  took  the  opportunity  to  forward  in  reply  by  the 
messenger,  who  brought  the  edict,  a  strong  remonstrance  in  writing  against  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  Chinese  Government.  "Is  it,"  he  wrote,  "  consistent  with  peace, 
"  or  with  the  dignity  of  the  Empire,  to  drive  forth  from  their  houses,  and  to  deprive 
"  of  supplies  of  food,  and  of  attendance,  women  in  the  pains  of  child-birth,  sick 
•'  persons,  and  young  children,  upon  the  pretext  that  Elliot  does  not  deliver  up  a  man 
"  to  be  killed,  although  he  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  declared  that  he  has  strictly 
"  investigated,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  discover 
"  who  the  guilty  man  is ;  and  although  it  is  most  certain  that  the  seamen  of  American 
"  ships  were  on  shore,  and  engaged  in  the  riot  which  led  to  this  disaster.  Is  it  desired 
"  that  Elliot  should  deliver  up  any  man  indiscriminately,  and  involve  the  higher 
"  officers,  as  well  as  himself,  in  the  guilt  of  murdering  an  innocent  man  ?  " 

The  hostile  spirit,  which  had  prompted  the  attack  on  the  "Black  Joke,"  and  the 
poisoning  of  the  water  at  Hong  Kong  was,  he  suggested,  a  result  of  the  incitements  to 
violence  contained  in  the  inflammatory  proclamations  recently  published  at  Macao  ;  and 
the  interruption  of  official  communication  was  ascribed  to  the  refusal  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  to  receive  his  sealed  addresses,  and  to  the  measures  which  he  had  taken 
to  deprive  the  English  both  of  servants  and  food,  and  to  inflame  the  Chinese  people 
against  them. 

"Let  these  things,"  he  concluded,  "be  adjusted,  and  Elliot  is  ready  immediately  to 
"  open  honourable  and  friendly  communication  with  the  officers,  and  use  his  sincerest 
"  efforts  to  settle  all  things  according  to  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  the 
"  basis  of  effectually  separating  the  lawful  trade  from  the  unlawful,  and  of  securing 
"  the  faithful  payment  of  the  Imperial  duties  by  the  British  ships." 

On  the  4th  September  Captain  Elliot  proceeded  with  Captain  Smith  to  Kowlune  a 
place  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  anchorage  of  the  British  ships  at  Hong  Kong, 
where  four  mcn-of-wai'  junks  were  stationed,  which  prevented  a  regular  supply  of 
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provisions.     Captain  Elliot  was  in  Hs  own  cutter,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  small  and  *;  pages 
armed  vessel,  named  tlie  "  Pearl,"  and  by  the  pinnace  of  the  "  Volage."     the  junks  ^espo°„toV 
were  found  at  anchor  under  the  cover  of  a  battery ;    and  Captain  Elliot  sent  th(; 
the  Rev.   C.   G-utzlaff  to  the  largest  of  the  junks  to  explain  that  several  thousand 
British  subjects  at  Hong  Kong  were  in  want  of  supplies  of  food,  and  that  "frequent 
conflicts"  must  ensue,  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  procure  them.     Mr.  GutzlafF 
was  received  without  rudeness ;    but  after  a  discussion,  which  lasted  for  five  or  six 
hours,  he  was  informed  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  sanction  and  orders 
of  the  Imperial  Commissioner.     A  promise  was  indeed  held  out  that  some  food  would 
be  supplied,  as  a  present  without  payment,  to  relieve  their  immediate  necessities ;  but, 
in  Mr.  GutzlaflTs  opinion,  this  was  merely  a  ruse  to  gain  time  to  man  the  fort,  where 
numbers  of  Chinese  were  seen  to  be  assembling.     Captain  Elliot  then  sent  some  men 
in  a  boat  to  a  distant  part  of.  the  bay  to  purchase  food;  and  this  they  successfully 
accomplished,  and   were   in  the  act  of   bringing   their  purchases  away  when   some 
mandarin  peons  arrived  and  prevented  them  from  doing  so. 

Captain  Elliot's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  opened  fire  upon  the  junks  from  his 
cutter  and  the  other  two  vessels.  The  Chinese  replied  to  the  fire,  both  from  the  battery 
and  ftom  the  junks  ;  and  after  an  engagement,  which  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour.  Captain 
Elliot  was  obliged  to  haul  off  for  want  of  ammunition,  as  no  preparations  had  been 
made  for  hostilities.  The  junks,  however,  had  suffered  considerably,  and  made  sail  and 
tried  to  escape.  Captain  Smith  went  off  in  the  pinnace  to  fetch  the  "  Volage,"  and 
Captain  Elliot  again  engaged  the  junks  with  the  cutter  and  the  "  Pearl,"  and  beat 
them  back  to  their  former  anchorage.  Night  then  began  to  fall,  and  Captain  Elliot 
again  drew  off,  and  joined  Captain  Smith,  who  was  entering  the  bay  in  the  "  Volage  " 
for  his  assistance. 

During  the  night  Captain  Elliot  repented  of  his  rashness,  his  action  having,  as  he 
said  himself,  been  diflBcult  of  vindication  under  any  less  aggravating  circumstances ; 
and  decided  to  discontinue  hostilities.  Captain  Smith  was  apparently  prepared  to 
destroy  the  battery  and  the  junks ;  but,  on  Captain  Elliot's  recommendation,  he  took 
the  "  Yolage  "  back  to  Hong  Kong,  and  remained  there  upon  the  defensive  against  any 
attack,  that  might  be  organised  by  the^Imperial  Commissioner,  upon  the  merchant  ships. 

On  the  5th  September  Captain  Elliot  published  another  notice  to  reassure  the  people 
at  Hong  Kong  as  to  his  intentions.  "  The  men  of  the  English  nation,"  he  said,  "  desire 
"  nothing  but  peace  ;  but  they  cannot  submit  to  be  poisoned  or  starved.  The  Imperial 
"  cruisers  they  have  no  wish  to  molest  or  impede,  but  they  must  not  prevent  the  people 
"  from  selling.  To  deprive  men  of  food  is  the  act  only  of  the  unfriendly  and  the 
"  hostile." 

The  Imperial  Commissioner  and  the  Governor  responded  to  this  affair  by  a  proclamation  KrTom* '"  '^ 
to  the  merchants  and  seamen,  urging  them  once  more  to   disregard  Captain  Elliot's   LOTdPaimeSton 
authority,  and  trade  upon  the  conditions  approved  by  the  Chinese  Government.     "  The  m'lf p^eAT!"' 
English  foreigner,  Elliot ,"  they  said,   "  having  in  repeated  instances  withstood  and  tf£li^l^^; 
"  opposed  the  laws  ;  having  concealed  and  failed  to  deliver  up  a  murderer,  having  d^ pages). 
"  prevented  the  merchant  vessels  from  entering  the  port ;  having  ruled  and,  directed 
"  extensive  sales  of  opium ;  the  charge  of  crime  against  him  is  most  clearly  established, 
"  as  by  our  reiterated  proclamations  and  clear  commands  we  have  already  shown." 

"  Now  on  the  4th  September  he  had  the  daring  presumption  to  send  a  number  of 
"  vessels  of  various  size  to  Kowlung  {sic),  and  directed  them  to  fire  vipon  and  attack  the 
"  naval  cruisers.  Between  noon  and  8  p.m.  they  had  several  encounters,  and  wounds 
"  were  inflicted  on  the  Government  soldiery.  In  this,  since  he  has  come  forward  to 
"  seek  a  quarrel,  we,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Governor,  cannot  but  command  the 
"  assembling  of  the  powerful  companies  of  the  army  and  navy  from  the  several 
"  regiments  and  squadrons,  that  they  may  combine  in  an  attack  of  extirpation,  and 
"  place  his  life  in  our  hands." 

The  engagement,  however,  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  Chinese  to    relax   the  (^f  jainlmot 
rigour  of  their  pi'cventive  measures,  and  provisions  were  subsequently  supplied,  on  J'ated^srTs^''" 
payment,  to  the  ships  at  Hong  Kong  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  the  notices  regarding  Slsl^onhi* 
the  poisoning  of  the  water  were  removed.  correspondence 

On  the  7th  September  a  number  of   the    British   merchants  in   China    submitted  Enclosure  ma 

•  TTT-ii  ^     '      •  n     1      •  T    '  n  nvr  n     better  from 

another  memorial  to  Lord  PaJmerston,  compiammg  of  their  expulsion  from  Macao,  and  ^^^^'f^i^'^fj^ 
of  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner's  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  J'ggl^  ^^^^^/Js'^ 
affray  at  Hong  Kong,  and  tirging  again  the  necessity  for  the  interposition  of  the  British  ^j;,^,4^^'°7^^^ 
Government,  to  convince  the  Chinese  that'  outriages  upon  British  subjects  would  no 
longer  be  tolerated,  and  to  place  the  trade  upon  a  satisfactory  footing. 
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Captaia  Elliot  to 
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datsd  Sth  Sept. 
1SS9  ;  pastes  450 
and  461  of  the 
correspondence. 


Copy  of  direc- 
tions to  the  Com- 
missioners of 
Customs  for  the 
admission  of 
ffoods  from  China, 
oroupiht  in 
foreign  vessels 
from  Canton  and 
transhipped  into 
British  ships ; 
presented  to 
Parliament  on 
19th  March  1840. 

Letter  from 
Captain  Elliot  to 
LordPalmerston, 
dated  a.'ird  Sept. 
1839 ;  pases  454 
and  455  of  the 
correspondence. 


Enclosure  1  Jn 
the  above  letter ; 
page  455  of  the 
correspondence. 


Enclosure  .3  in 
the  ahove  letter ; 
page  456  of  the 
correspondence. 


Enclosures  4  anl 
5  in  the  above 
letter ;  page  467 
of  the  corre- 
spondence. 


Letter  Irora 
Captain  Elliot  to 
the  Governor  of 
Macao,  dated 
12th  Sept.  1839 : 
pages  8  and  y  of 
additional 
papers. 
(13  pages.) 


In  a  letter  to  Lord  Paltaersfcon,  dated  Sth  September  1839,  Captain  Elliot  complained 
of  ttie  manner  in  whicli  his  attempts  to  re-establish  the  British  trade  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  action  of  the  Americans  at  Canton  ;  firstly  by  their  submission  to  the  intolerable 
conditions  imposed  upon  foreign  traders  by  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  and  secondly 
by  their  denial  of  any  participation  by  American  seamen  in  the  riot  in  which  Lin 
Weihe  was  killed.  He  recommended  therefore  that  a  representation  should  be  made 
to  the  American  Government  in  regard  to  their  proceedings ;  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  take  such  steps,  as  might  be  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  cargoes  of  China  produce  into  the  IJnited  Kingdom  in  foreign  vessels, 
until  such  time  as  the  trade  should  be  placed  upon  a  basis  which  would  permit  British 
merchants  to  carry  on  British  business. 

Captain  Elliot  was  piqued,  not  unnaturally,  with  the  Americans  for  not  supporting 
the  policy  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt,  as  he  had  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Imperial  Commissioner's  proceedings  assisted  the  Consul  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Their  submission  also  on  the  question  of  the  bonds  undoubtedly  increased  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  any  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Government  upon  terms 
different  from  those  which  they  had  agreed  to  ;  and  their  conduct  inthrowing  the  whole 
blame  of  the  Hong  Kong  riot  upon  the  English,  as  Lin  himself  in  a  subsequent 
communication  said  that  they  had  done,  was  ungenerous  and  apparently  also  unjust. 

It  is,  however,  most  improbable  that  any  compromise,  which  Captain  Elliot  could 
have  effected,  would  have  averted  war  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  the  British 
merchants,  and  also,  it  may  be  said,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  profited  by  the  trade 
which  the  Americans  were  able  to  carry  on.  The  Board  of  Trade  also  was  of  opinion 
that  tea  and  other  produce  of  China,  water-borne  at  Canton,  and  received  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  Great  Britain  at  Hong  Kong,  or  any  other  place  on  the  coast  of  China, 
were  properly  admissible  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain ;  and  no  action  was  conse- 
quently taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cargoes  transhipped  from  American  vessels. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Sth  September,  the  master  of  a  British  ship,  "  The  Psyche," 
at  Hong  Kong  left  the  harbour  in  a  boat,  with  a  party  of  15  men,  to  reconnoitre  a 
passage  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  said  to  be  occupied  by  war  junks.  The  boat  was 
caught  by  an  adverse  tide,  and  the  party  pushed  on  to  Macao.  Captain  Elliot  and 
Captain  Smith,  on  hearing  of  the  departure  of  the  boat,  despatched  search-parties 
under  the  command  of  officers  of  the  "  Volage,"  and  offered  rewards  to  the  natives  for 
news  ;  but  such  information,  as  they  were  able  to  obtain,  led  them  to  suppose  that  the 
boat  had  been  cut  off,  and  that  the  whole  party  had  either  been  killed,  or  were  prisoners 
at  the  Bocca  Tigris. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Governor  of  the  31st  August, 
calling  on  the  natives  to  arm  themselves  and  prevent  the  English  from  landing, 
which  fell  into  Captain  Elliot's  hands  about  the  same  time,  increased  his  anxiety  and 
irritation  ;  and  he  accordingly  wrote  to  Captain  Smith,  requesting  him  to  declare  a 
blockade  of  the  port  and  river  of  Canton.  At  the  same  time  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
British  Government  was  in  no  way  countenancing  or  protecting  the  contraband  traffic, 
he  issued  a  Memorandum  to  the  commanders  of  British  vessels  at  Hong  Kong  and  to 
all  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  informing  them  that  the  Imperial  Commissioner  had  justified 
his  proceedings  by  the  allegation  that  some  of  the  British  subjects  at  that  anchorage 
were  still  trading  in  opium,  and  requiring  all  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  traffic  to 
immediately  leave  the  harbour  and  coast. 

Captain  Smith  fuUy  concurred  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  blockade  in  the  interest,  as 
he  said,  of  self-preservation  ;  and  gave  formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  establish  it  on 
the  10th  September.  Ships  actually  within  the  port,  or  entering  it  within  six  days 
from  the  date  of  the  notice,  were  however  to  be  allowed  to  leave. 

The  anchorage  at  Hong  Kong  was  open  to  attack  from  several  points ;  and  the 
enforced  residence  of  ladies  and  children  on  board  ship  was  doubtless  attended  with 
considerable  inconvenience.  Captain  Elliot  therefore,  on  the  12th  September,  informed 
the  Portuguese  Governor  of  Macao  of  the  intended  blockade  ;  and  requested  him  once 
more  to  give  an  asylum  to  British  merchants  and  fheir  wives  and  children,  and  to 
permit  British  cargoes  of  goods  specified  in  the  Chinese  tariff'  to  be  landed  at  Macao 
on  payment  of  the  usual  duties.  "  In  the  name,"  he  wrote,  "  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
"  Government,  he  takes  this  occasion  once  more  to  request  refuge  for  the  British 
"  merchants  and  their  families  at  Macao  ;  neither  can  he  think  that  the  Chinese  autho- 
"  rities  would  seriously  consider  the  protection  of  a  handful  of  men,  women,  and 
"  children  to  be  a  breach  of  that  neutrality  which  your  Excellency  desires  to  observe  in 
"  the  struggle  between  the  British  and  Chinese  Governments,  or  incar  the  risks  of 
"  serious  disputes  both  with  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  by  acting  upon 
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"  pretensions  so  hostile   to   both,  and   so  flagrantly  insulting   to   your  Excellency's 
"  Government." 

The  Portuguese  Governor  replied,  somewhat  indignantly,  that  he  could  not  conceive 
how  Captain  Elliot  had  again  requested  that  British  subjects  should  be  permitted  to 
return  to  Macao,  in  the  face  of  his  communication  of  the  3rd  September,  and  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  withdra-mi  in  the  first  instance  of  their  own  accord  ;  and  declared 
that  there  were  abundant  reasons  for  continuing  "  the  same  line  of  conduct,  alike 
"  salutary,  convenient,  and  necessary  for  both  Nations."  He  regretted  also  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  assent,  without  permission  from  the  Chinese  authorities,  to 
the  proposal  to  land  British  merchandise  in  the  settlement. 

In  the  meantime,  a  Spanish  brig,  "  the  Bilbaino,"  which  had  arrived  from  Manilla 
and  was  lying  in  the  Macao  roads,  was  attacked  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  September  by  four  war-junks  and  a  number  of  mandarin  boats,  and  was 
plundered  and  afterwards  burnt.  The  captain  was  on  shore,  but  the  mate,  a  Spaniard, 
was  on  board  with  the  crew,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  natives  of  Manilla. 
The  Manilla  men,  with  one  exception,  jumped  overboard  and  were  afterwards  picked 
up  by  the  Chinese.  Six  of  them  were  put  on  shore,  and  ten  were  left  in  the  ship's  long 
boat  without  oars  or  rudder.  Four  men,  however,  were  either  killed  or  drowned  ;  and 
the  mate  and  the  one  Manilla  man,  who  remained  with  him,  were  carried  off  as  prisoners 
to  the  Bocca  Tigris. 

The  "  Bilbaino  "  was  flying  the  Spanish  flag ;  but  was  attacked  by  the  Chinese, 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  she  was  the  "Virginia,"  one  of  the  British 
receiving-ships,  from  which  opium  had  been  delivered  to  the  authorities  in  accordance 
with  Captain  Elliot's  notice.  This  impression  had  no  foundation.  The  brig,  as 
Captain  Elliot  reported,  had  been  in  the  Macao  and  Manilla  trade  for  three  years, 
and  had  never  belonged  to  any  persons  other  than  subjects  of  Spain  ;  and  apparently 
had  not  been  at  any  time  engaged  in  the  opium  traffic. 

On  the  13th  September  Captain  Elliot,  before  receipt  of  the  reply  to  his  letter  from 
the  Portuguese  Governor,  proceeded  with  Captain  Smith  to  Macao,  and  fell  in  on  the 
way  with  a  British  ship,  which  was  conveying  the  missing  reconnoitring  party  back 
to  Hong  Kong.  Both  officers,  on  being  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  party,  were  agreed 
that  no  fui:tber  measures  of  hostility  should  be  taken ;  and  Captain  Smith,  on  their 
return  to  Hong  Kong,  published  on  the  16th  September  a  notice  to  the  eff'ect  that  the 
projected  blockade  would  not  be  established.  The  blockade  would  of  course  have 
prevented  all  foreign  trade,  and  some  of  the  Americans  at  Canton  appear  to  have 
protested  against  it,  and  to  have  informed  Captain  Smith  that  they  would  hold  the 
British  Government,  and  him  personally,  responsible  for  any  lives  that  might  be 
sacrificed,  or  losses  that  might  be  sustained,  by  American  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
its  institution ;  but  the  protest  was  not  referred  to  by  Captain  Elliot  in  his  official 
explanation  of  the  reasons,  which  had  induced  him  to  abandon  the  project,  and  there  is 
nothing  on  record  to  show  that  he  was  in  any  way  influenced  by  it. 

Captain  Elliot,  moreover,  hearing  that  the  Imperial  Commissioner  was  alarmed  at  the 
protracted  continuance  of  the  disagreement,  and  thinking  that  the  mistake  made 
in  regard  to  the  "  Bilbaino "  might  make  him  more  desirous  of  an  understanding, 
reopened  communication  with  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Macao,  and  made  another 
earnest  effort  to  avert  the  hostilities  that  were  impending. 

"  Elliot,"  he  wrote  to  the  District  Magistrate  on  the  14th  "  September,  has  now 
"  arrived  at  this  place  in  the  cruiser  of  his  nation,  and  desires  to  open  communications 
"  with  the  honourable  officers  concerning  affairs  of  importance.  Por  many  years 
"  Elliot  has  transacted  business  with  the  high  officers  of  this  province  with  faithfulness  ; 
"  and  what  can  he  desire  but  peace  and  goodwill." 

The  Portuguese  Governor  and  Procurador  also  appear  to  have  been  asked  to  use 
their  good  offices  with  the  local  Chinese  officers  to  promote  an  understanding. 

Captain  Elliot  at  the  same  time  offered  to  assist  the  consignee  of  the  "  Bilbaino  "  in 
obtaining  the  release  of  the  mate  and  seaman,  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese ; 
but  the  consignee,  who  was  a  Spanish  merchant  at  Macao,  was  unwilling  to  avail 
himself  of  the  offer,  partly  because  he  had  already  appealed  to  the  Portuguese 
Governor,  in  whose  jurisdiction  he  considered  that  the  outrage  had  occurred,  and 
partly  because  he  feared  that  the  interference  of  the  British  Superintendent  might 
furnish  the  Commissioner  with  a  pretext  for  insisting  that  the  men  were  British 
subjects. 

The  negotiations  opened  with  the  Macao  Magistrate  were  continued  for  more  than 
five  weeks.      The  Imperial  Commissioner  and  the  Governor  communicated  on  the 
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20tli  September  througli  the  Magistrate  ttree  conditions,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  which 
they  would  be  prepared  to  effect  some  arrangement,  as  proposed  by  Captain  Elliot, 
for  the  resumption  of  trade,  pending  the  receipt  of  instructions,  which  he  was  expecting, 
from  England  : — 

1.  That  all  opium  in  the  ships  at  Hong  Kong  should  be  at  once  surrendered ; 

2.  That  the  murderer  of  Lin   Weihe  should  be  given  up,  or  that  the   seamen,  who 

were  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  riot,  should  be  sent  to  the  oflicers  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  for  trial,  on  the  understanding  that  one  only  should  answer 
for  the  crime,  and  the  others  should  be  sent  back ; 

3.  That  the  opium  receiving-ships  should  be  removed  beyond  the  Great  Ladrone, 

and  that  all  the  persons  who  had  been  banished  from  China,  but  had  not  yet 
complied  with  the  order,  should  depart  immediately. 

"  If,"  they  said  in  conclusion,  "  there  be  delay,  and  no  answer  be  returned  beyond 
"  the  middle  decade  of  this  eighth  month  (the  end  of  September)  then  shall  the 
"  martial  valour  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  be  all  led  forth,  the  offence  proclaimed, 
"  and  its  punishment  required.     Repentance  will  then  be  fruitless." 

Captain  Elliot,  on  receiving  this  communication,  proceeded  at  once  to  Macao,  and 
replied  to  it  from  that  place  on  the  24th  Sptember. 

1.  As  to  opium,  he  urged  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  on  board  of  any  English 
fship  at  Hong  Kong,  as  he  had  already  taken  measures  to  require  the  departure  from 
the  coast  of  all  English  vessels  engaged  in  the  traffic ;  and  promised  that,  if  the  Chinese 
wished  to  search  any  ship  or  ships,  he  would  arrange  that  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  officers  of  his  establishment,  and  if  opium  was  found,  he  would  not  offer  any 
objection  to  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  concerned.  He  agreed 
further  that  if  it  should  be  proved  that  any  English  merchants  were  secretly  deriving 
a  profit  from  the  sale  of  opium  from  any  English  ship,  he  would  not  intercede  in 
their  behalf,  if  the  whole  firm  should  be  expelled  from  China. 

To  prevent  an  illicit  trade  in  opium  in  the  future,  he  proposed  :  (a.)  That  no  English 
firm  should  be  permitted  to  transact  business,  or  to  reside  in  China,  unless  each  member  of 
it  should  sign  a  declaration  that  he  would  have  no  concern,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the 
opium  traffic ;  that  he  would  not  permit  any  person  under  his  control  to  be  concerned  in  it, 
and  that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  regulation,  authorising  his  expulsion  from 
the  country,  in  the  event  of  his  breaking  faith  ;  and  that  all  such  declarations  should 
be  countersigned  by  him,  or  by  some  other  officer  of  the  British  Nation,  and  should 
be  submitted  by  him  to  the  Chinese  Government,  (b.)  That  no  British  ship  should  be 
permitted  to  trade  with  China,  unless  the  commander  and  consignee  should,  on  the 
day  of  its  arrival,  deliver  to  Captain  Elliot  a  solemn  declaration  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  opium  on  board,  and  that  none  would  be  received  during  the  stay  of  the  ship 
in  China ;  and  unless  he  should  submit  this  declaration  to  the  officers  of  the  Chinese 
Government  with  a  certificate,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  true. 

"  If,"  he  said,  "  the  high  officers  will  thus  far  confide  in  the  good  faith  of  an  English 
"  officer,  Elliot  assures  them  that  this  regulation  will  effect  the  separation  of  the 
"  lawful  from  the  lawless  trade." 

(2.)  As  to  the  case  of  Lin  Weihe,  he  again  stated  that  there  were  many  sailors — 
American  and  English — on  shore  at  the  time,  and  that  he  had  been  unable  to  discover 
the  guilty  person.  He  promised,  however,  that  inquiries  should  be  continiied,  and 
that  the  guilty  person,  if  discovered,  should  be  placed  on  his  trial  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  before  officers  of  the  Chinese  Government.  ''  But  now,"  he 
added,  •'  let  a  sure  and  satisfactory  mode  of  joint  investigation  be  determined  upon, 
"  congenial  with  the  customs  of  the  Empire  and  of  his  own  nation.  Thus  will  all 
"  future  matters  of  the  like  nature  be  arranged  agreeably  to  prescribed  rule  ;  and 
"  perpetual  peace  will  be  preserved." 

(3.)  Finally,  he  undertook  to  arrange  that  the  proscribed  individuals  then  remaining, 
and  the  ships  that  were  formerly  used  for  the  storage  of  opium,  should  leave 
China  as  soon  as  the  first  northerly  wind,  which  was  expected  in  a  few  days,  should 
set  in.  He  interceded,  however,  for  two  of  the  sixteeuj  who,  as  he  said,  had  aot 
traded  in  opium,  Mr.  D.  Matheson,  then  a  youth,  and  Mr.  Henry ;  and  suggested  that 
the  order  of  banishment  should  in  their  case  be  rescinded. 

He  expected,  he  added  in  conclusion,  to  receive  instructions  from  England  in  about 
four  months ;  and,  until  these  instructions  were  received,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
ships  to  proceed  to  Whampoa. 

The  tsiibmission  of  this  reply  was  followed  l)y  discussions  with  the  Chinese  officers 
at  Macao  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Lin  Weihe.  Captain  Elliot  promised  to  offer  a 
reward  of  2,000  dollars  for  information,  which  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  man 
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who  had  caused  his  death,  but  declined  to  countenance  any  pretext  for  hushing  the  Ita'theTtto 
matter  lip.     The  borpse  of  a  British  seaman  had'beeii  found  in  Hong  Hong  Harbouf  ^^iilM}^ 
some  days  before;  and  on  the  27th  Septembef  the  mandarins  questioned  Captain  Elliot  wears''""!" 
about'this,  and  tried  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  declare  that  this  was  the  corpse  of  the  "'*''' 
guilty  man.     This  attempt  to  act  oh  the  precedent  eskblished  by  the  "London  "  case 
having  failed,  the  Chinese  were  prepared  to  repeat  the  infamous'  procedure  adopted  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Cuinsihgmoon  affair  iiil833  ;  ^nd  repeated  suggestions  were  made, 
during  the  negotiations,  to  the  efffect  that  the  Hong  merchants  should  be  permitted  to 
persuade  some  lascar,  or  to  purchase  some  Ma,cao  slave,  to  personate  the  offender. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  how  fai*  these  su^gesltiohs  Tfrere  authorised;  but  from  the 
tenor  of  Lin's  communications,  there  is  rbason  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  would  have 
contentedly  executed  an/ persoii  whonl  Captain  Elliot  might  have  been  pleased  to 
surrender,  without  any  scruples  as  to  whethei"he  was  r(Sally  guilty.  '   ' 

On  the  28th  September  a  movement  of  the  Chinese  fleet  f]*bm  Ohuenpee  caused  andnta^'the 
Captain  Bllibt  to  return  to  Hong  Kong  to  look' after  the  shipping,  but  the  negotiations  ^I'li^^f' 
were  not_  interrupted  on  this  account ;  and  6n  the  day  of  'his  departure  the  Imperial  ^ddftiona 
Commissioner  and  Governor  announced,  direct  to  him,  their  orders  on  his  reply  to  their  ^sTSes.) 
communication  of  the  20th  September. 

1.  Captain  Elliot  was  directed  to  Examine  th6  ships  at  Hong'  Kong  again,  as  it 
appeared  most  improbable  that  there  was  no  opium  on  board,  and  two  Chinese  had 
deposed'  to  the  purchase  of  opium  from  a  vessel  there  at  anchor;  and  Chinese 
officers  would,  it  was  said;  be  deputed  to  search'  the  ships  after  he  had  completed  his 
examination.  If  at  this  search  the  ships  were  found  to  be  free  from  opium,  an 
arrang'etnent  would  be  niade  tb  enable  them  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  some  place, 
((ither  than  Macao),  app'ointed  for  the  purpose.  T^he  declarations,  proposed  to  prevent 
illicit  trade  in  the  futtire','  were  regarded  as  satisfactory  ;  but'it  is  said,  "  it  will  still  be 
"  requisite  to  state  clearly,  that  obedience  shall  be  paid  to  the  new  law  declared  by  the 
"  Emperor :  if  any  bring  opium,  the  parties  shall  be  immediately  executed,  and  the 
"  vessel  and  cargo  confiscated  to  Government." 

2.  A  period  of  10  days  was  allowed  to  Captain  Elliot  to  discover'  the  murderer  of 
Lin  "Weihe,  and  delivei"  him  up  for  trial  and  punishment ;  and  measures  of  exter- 
mination were  threatened  in  the '  event  of  fufther  delay  and  evasion.  "The  brave 
"  forces,"  it  was  said,  "  naval  and  military,  that  are  now  everywhere  stationed,  are 
"  assembled  as  clouds  ■  upon  the  various  waters.  There  must  be  no  more  glossing 
"  pretexts  for  delay,  drawing  down  measures  of  extermination." 

3.  The  proscribed  persons  then  remaining  were  allowed  six  days  to  return  to  Macao 
and  settle  their  affairs  ;  and  they,  and  also  the  receiving-ships,  were  then  to  leave  China 
at  once,  as  the  northerly  wind  had  set  in. 

I')*  4.  All  "  Chinese  traitors,"  other  than  the  compradores  and  wOrking-men  engaged 
through  the  Hong  merchants,  who  were  then  in  concealment  in  the  vessels  at  Hong 
Kong,  were  to  be  made  over  to  the  officers  of  Government. 

"  The  Celestial  Empire,"  they  concluded,  "  is  a  great  one,  cherishing  as  its  children 
"  the  small.  All  outer  foreigners,  who  come  to  China  to  trade,  and  pay  implicit 
"  obedience  to  the  laws,  look  up  to  invite  the  Imperial  grace  to  show  tenderness 
"  towards  men  from  afar.  It  is  not  allowable  carelessly  to  bring  forward  such 
"  expressions  as  '  mutual  harmony,'  and  insert  them  in  addresses,  to  the  infraction  of 
"  the  reqtiirements  of  dignity,  whereby  severe  commands  are  called  forth." 

Captain  Elliot  replied,  on  the  5th  October,  that  the  ships  at  Hone:  Kone;  might  be  Enclosure  lain 

■i-i  1  -I  n  -niT  T  n  T  •n-11  -i      the  above  letter ; 

searched  at  once ;  that  orders  from  Lngland  regarding  the  words  required  m  the  bonds  gX^a'CT^'" 

might  be  expected  in  four  months  ;  that  of  the  sixteen  proscribed  British  subjects,  six  (sa  pages.) 

had  gone  and  four  others  were   on   the   point  of   departure;  that   of  the   English 

receiving-ships,  eight  only  remained,  of  which  one  had  been  sold  to  the  Americans, 

and  three  were  to  be  broken  up  ;  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  murderer 

of  Lin  Weihe,  but  would  continue  to  make  strict  ihquiry,  and  that  he  knew  nothing 

about  the  Chinese  said  to  be  concealed  on  the  British  ships,  and  thought  it  probable 

that  they  had  all  absconded.     "  The  English  nation,"  he  said,  "■  is  the  equal  of  any 

"  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  justice  and  power ;  and  in  using  expressions  suitable 

"  to   her   station,  there  is  no  desire  to  offend  the  dignity  of  this  Empire.      Elliot 

"  requests  that  the  language  of  the  high  officers  towards  him,  the  officer  of  his  nation, 

"  may  no  longer  be  contumelious." 

Other   correspondence   followed  with   the   Macao  District   Magistrate,  principally  ^"t^^^^^'oTO^"^^ 
regarding  the  departure  of  the  proscribed  individuals  and  the  receiving-ships;  and  on  gfofadSiSonli' 
the  8th  October  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Governor,  in  consideration,  as  they  ?^|'^^^'gg\'°"'^ 
'  '  .    .         I  Bb  4  " 
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said,   of   the   delay   from    whicli   Britisli   stips  had  already   suffered,   sanctioned   a 
modification  of  their  original  orders  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  bonds. 

1.  Ships,  of  which  the  commanders  were  prepared  to  execute  bonds  in  the  prescribed 
form,  were  to  be  allowed  to  trade  as  usual ;  and  all  other  ships  were  to  be  searched  at 
a  place  outside  the  Bocca  Tigris,  the  cargo  being  removed  into  lighters  for  tbe 
purpose.  If  any  opium  were  found  in  a  ship,  the  offender  was  to  be  executed  and  the 
ship  and  cargo  confiscated ;  but  if  no  opium  were  discovered,  the  ship  would  be 
allowed  to  trade.  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  departure  of  all  vessels  neither 
giving  bonds,  nor  submitting  to  search,  and  after  that  time  fire-ships  would,  it  was  said, 
be  sent  to  destroy  them.  "  As  to  vessels  with  cargoes  hereafter  arriving,"  they  said, 
"  they  will  all,  without  reference  to  their  having,  or  not,  executed  the  obligations,  (orj 
"  to  their  having  or  not  been  searched,  be  required  always,  each  time  that  they  come 
"  to  Canton,  to  execute  an  obligation  in  the  same  form.  If  they  will  not  execute  an 
"  obligation,  or  do  not  execute  it  according  to  the  prescribed  form,  they  shall,  upon 
"  no  terms  whatever,  be  admitted  to  trade." 

2.  A  further  period  of  ten  days  was  allowed  for  the  surrender  of  the  murderer  of 
Lin  Weihe ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  this  period  they  threatened  that  they  would 
wSiSte  no  more  words  upon  the  Superintendent,  but  would  send  ships  to  take  the 
master,  merchant,  mates,  and  seamen  of  the  vessel  concerned,  and  would  then  select 
from  them  the  principal  offender  to  atone  for  his  crime,  and  send  the  others  back. 

3.  The  remaining  receiving- ships  and  proscribed  persons  were  to  leave  without 
further  delay.  Mr.  Henry,  however,  was  permitted  to  remain  under  surveillance,  as 
Captain  Elliot  said  he  had  never  dealt  in  opium.  Mr.  D.  Matheson  was  required  to 
depart  as  being  a  member  of  Mr.  Jardine's  firm.  "  In  conclusion,"  they  said,  "  the 
"  commands  which  we,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Grovernor,  have  at  various  times 
"  given,  have  been  no  otherwise  than  in  pursuance  of  the  principles  of  justice,  or  for 
"  the  complete  exhibition  of  needed  instruction  and  monition.  Where  has  been  the 
"  contumelious  language  ?  As  to  what  may  be  the  power  of  that  nation  in  comparison 
"  with  other  nations,  the  Celestial  Empire  cares  not  to  inquire  over  much.  Let  not 
"  any  thoughtless  bragging  representations  be  confusedly  made." 

On  receiving  these  orders.  Captain  Elliot  rather  hastily  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Commissioner  and  Governor  intended  to  drop  the  question  of  the  surrender  of  a 
British  subject  for  execution,  and  informed  them,  in  reply,  that  it  would  be  easy  for 
him  to  arrange  everything  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  that  he  would  proceed 
again  to  Macao  on  the  15th  October  for  the  purpose.  "  Concerning,"  he  wrote,  "the 
"  apprehension  of  the  murderer  of  Lin  Weihe,  he  can  only  repeat  that  he  will  continue 
"  to  use  all  diligence,  and  report  to  their  Excellencies,  as  soon  as  he  is  discovered,  to 
"  the  end  that  he  may  be  placed  on  his  trial."  He  proceeded  accordingly  to  Macao, 
and  after  some  days  of  discussion  effected  an  arrangement,  on  the  20th  October,  with 
the  Hong  merchants,  which  provided  that  the  British  trade  should  be  carried  on 
outside  the  Bocca  Tigris  at  an  anchorage  near  Chuenpee,  without  execution  of  the 
required  bonds,  on  condition  that  the  ships  and  cargoes  should  be  subject  to  exami- 
nation, that  the  cargoes  should  be  transported  to  and  from  Canton  in  Chinese  boats, 
and  that  port  dues,  pilots'  charges,  and  linguists'  fees  should  be  paid  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Captain  Elliot  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Hong  merchants  to  conclude  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  and  on  the  21st  October  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  Lord  Palmerston : — "  In  my  despatch  of  the  23rd  ultimo,  I 
"  expressed  the  hope,  that  it  would  soon  be  in  my  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
"  great  danger  and  difficulty  then  existing  ;  and  I  have  now  to  report  its  realisation  in 
"  an  adjustment ;  temporary,  indeed,  but  honourable.  The  British  community  is 
"  returning  to  Macao ;  the  ships  will  proceed  immediately  to  discharge  their  cargoes, 
"  and,  in  aU  respects,  there  is  a  restoration  of  the  usual  tranquillity  ;  neither  has  there 
"  been  any  departure,  as  your  Lordship  will  hardly  need  to  be  told,  from  the  principles 
"  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  deliver  up  a  man  in  compensation  for  the  native 
"  Lin  Weihe,  or  to  accede  to  signing  of  a  bond  of  consent  to  the  trial  and  capital 
"  punishment  of  the  Queen's  subjects  by  Chinese  forms  of  proceeding." 

British  subjects  were  informed  of  the  arrangement  arrived  at,  and  a  committee 
of  British  merchants,  deputed  from  Hong  Kong  for  the  purpose,  met  the  Hong 
merchants  at  Macao,  and  discussed  and  settled  with  them  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

The  arrangement  was  at  the  best  a  makeshift;  and  difficulties  would  probably 
have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  cargoes  and  ships  by  the  officers 
of  the  Chinese  Government.     It  seems  also  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  would  have 
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been  accepted  entirely  by  tlie  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Governor.     Any  prospect,  capteinEUiot 
towever,  that  it  might  Lave  had  of  success  was  effectually  marred  by  the  selfish   and  PaWston 
unpatriotic  conduct  of  Captain  Warner  and  Mr.  Daniell,  who  had  been  one  of  the  novASi 
supracargoes  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  and  was  then  a  private  merchant  in  China,  ofadaftiinai 
Captain  Warner  arrived  from  Singapore  in  a  ship,  the  "  Thomas  Coutts,"  consigned  to  (i^pagesj™"^' 
Mr.  Daniell,  during  the  progress  of  Captain  Elliot's  negotiations  ;  and  although  he  was 
aware  that  the  negotiations  had  reached  an  advanced  stage,  he  applied  for  a  pilot  and 
proceeded  to  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  there  signed  a  bond  in  the  form  required  by  the 
Imperial  Commissioner,  and  the  ship  was  at  once  taken  to  Whampoa. 

On  the  22nd  October  Captain  Elliot  informed  the  Chinese  Magistrate  of  Macao   of  fntbe^iZ^°'^ 
the  conclusion  of  the  arrangement  with  the  Hong  merchants;  and  requested  that  orders  HUottTLoKi 
might  be  issued,  authorising  pilots  to  take  the  merchant  ships  up  the  river  for  examina-  datStrNov. 
tion,  and  that  no  opposition  might  be  offered  to  the  return  to  the  settlement  of  the  JfaMftionai'* "" 
British  merchants  and  their  families,  several  of  whom  had  been  emboldened  by  the  ^slpjo*..) 
favourable  aspect  of  the  negotiations  to  make  their  way  back. 

The  Magistrate  replied  that  the  merchants  and.  their  families  must  wait  until  orders 
could  be  obtained  from  the  Commissioner  and  Governor ;  but  no  action  was  taken  to 
expel  those  who  had  returned. 

Captain  Elliot  then  requested  that  the  servants  might  be  restored  and  supplies 
furnished,  and  that  communication  with  Canton  might  be  permitted  in  the  usual 
manner ;  and  the  Magistrate  promised  to  apply  for  sanction  to  this  request,  if  the 
Superintendent  would  arrange  to  send  the  merchant  ships  at  once  to  the  place  appointed 
for  their  examination,  and  would  comply  with  the  other  orders  which  had  been  issued. 

On  the  25th  October,  however,  the  Imperial  Commissioner  passed  orders  to  the  effect  fhelvwliltter 
that  at  least  two  hundred  days  would  be  occupied  in  the  search  of  the  ships,  and  that  P^fti^^f "'' 
until  it  was  completed  the  Bns^lish  could  not  be  allowed  to  return  to   Macao,  and  that  ww^-    , 

A  .  o  ^  {ryj.  pages.) 

their  supplies  must  be  strictly  cut  off,  and  any,  who  had  returned,  expelled.  If,  however, 
he  said,  bonds  were  given  in  the  prescribed  form,  everything  without  exception  might 
be  permitted  to  go  on  as  usual. 

These  orders  were  communicated  on  the  26th  October  by  the  Macao  Magistrate  and 
an    officer    specially    deputed    by   the    Commissioner ;    and    on   the   same   day    these 
officers  announced  in  another  communication  further  orders  by  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner and  Governor  in  regard  to  the  proposed  arrangement  for  carrying  on  the 
trade  outside  the  Bocca  Tigris.     "  When  I,  the  Commissioner,"  said  Lin,  "  on  the  20th  Ji^e'^i^'oveiettS; 
"  September,  first  issued  my  commands,  I  set  down  in  order  these  three  things,  in  the  J^^ftiSpa^rl 
"  prior  place,  the  surrender  of  opium,  the  delivering  up  of  the  murderer,  and  the  o^p^^ses). 
"  sending  home  of  the  empty  store-ships  and  the  depraved  foreigners. 

"  In  all  such  parts  of  my  commands  as  related  to  the  entrance  of  the  vessels,  I  stated 
"  that  if  they  should  act  obediently  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  particulars,  it  would 
"  then  not  be  difficult  to  resolve  on  the  granting  of  favours.  Let  me  ask  now,  if  at 
"  this  moment  these  three  particulars  have  indeed  been  duly  arranged  ?  And  though, 
"  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  no  opium  to  be  surrendered,  and  that  the  depraved 
"  foreigners  and  the  empty  store-ships  are  being  sent  home,  how  is  it  that  the  principal 
"  murderer  in  a  most  important  case  of  homicide  has  been  set  aside,  as  not  to  be 
"  inquired  about  ?  If  indeed  the  said  foreigners  were  to  give  the  bonds  in  accordance 
"  with  the  prescribed  form,  it  might  yet  be  suffered,  that  time  should  be  allowed  to 
"  arrange  that  matter;  but  now,  while  it  is  far  otherwise,  how  shall  the  granting  of 
"  permits  be  at  once  sanctioned  ? 

"  Moreover,  in  my  commands  of  the  *9th  Octobei-,  and  pj'oclamation  of  the  same  date, 
"  it  was  declared  that  this  was  a  modification  beyond  the  bounds  of  rule,  granted  upon 
"  ihe  present  occasion,  in  consideration  for  the  protracted  delay  which  all  the  vessels 
"  had  suffered  ;  that  vessels  hereafter  arriving  would  all  be  required  to  execute  an 
"  obligation  in  accordance  with  the  form  prescribed ;  that,  it  not  according  to  the 
"  form,  they  should  upon  no  terms  whatever  be  admitted  to  trade.  But  from  what 
"  the  foreign  merchants  now  declare,  it  seems  that  hereafter  also  they  will  be  equally 
"  unwilling  to  execute  the  obligation ;  that  their  idea  is  to  continue  selling  opium. 
"  To  what  end,  then,  will  the  searching  the  cargoes  upon  the  present  occasion  tend? 
"  Regarding  the  crowding  back  to  Macao  of  the  foreign  merchants  and  their  families, 
"  how  can  any  encroaching  be  allowed,  or  indulgence  be  shown  while  these  matters 
"  are  yet  in  confusion?  I  require  you  immediately,  in  concert  with  the  Commodore  of 
"  the  Heangshan  Station  and  my  deputed  officer,  to  act  faithfully  in  driving  them 
"  forth,  and  to  urge  the  Portuguese  foreigners  to  join  also  in  pushing  them  out  of 
"  Macao ;  their  stay  must  not  be  suffered.     The  cargo-ships,  which  do  not  give  the 
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'  bonds  on  this  occasion,  must  yet,  in  accordance  with  my  formei*  commands,  be 
'  interrogated  whetlier  or  not  tbey  will  give  the  bond  according  to  the  prescribed 
''  form  upon  the  next  occasion ;  and  they  must  be  required,  severally,  to  give 
'  certificates.  Such  as  will  express  their  willingness  to  give  the  bond  may,  on  the 
"  present  occasion,  be  allowed  to  await  search.  If  they  are  unwilling,  on  any  after 
■'  occasion,  to  give  the  bond,  it  would  be  better  they  should  on  this  occasion  return 

■'  home,  and  they  shall  be  required  within  three  days  to  take  their  departure 

"  Regarding  the  murderer  in  the  case  of  homicide,  Elliot  must  still,  as  in  my  former 
"  reply,  be  required  to  send  up  for  trial  the  five  men  detained  by  him.  If  he  continue 
"  to  oppose  and  delay,  I  must  call  upon  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  to  proceed  at 
"  the  head  of  his  war  vessels  and  fire-ships,  as  also  of  the  land  soldiery  encamped  at 
"  all  the  various  points  of  ingress,  that  they  may  join  in  seizing  the  murderous 
"  foreigner,  making  it  imperative  on  them  to  bring  him  uj)  for  trial  and  punishment ; 
"  and  at  the  same  time  to  search  for  and  apprehend  all  the  traitorous  Chinese  in 
"  shelter  and  concealment  on  board  the  various  ships.  And  when  they  are  brought 
"  to  submission,  it  will  then  be  time  to  consider  of  regulations  for  their  search  and 
"  admission  into  the  port. 

"  I,  the  Commissioner,  am  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  remove 
"  utterly  this  root  of  misery  ;  nor  will  I  let  the  foreign  vessels  have  any  ofi"shoot  left 
"  for  the  evil  to  bud  forth  again." 

The  Governor  also  in  his  orders  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  the  execution  of  bonds, 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  any  scheme 
for  the  examination  and  removal  of  cargoes  outside  the  port. 

"  As  soon  as  this  communication  reaches  the  said  Superintendent,"  wrote  the 
District  Magistrate  and  Commissioner's  Deputy,  "  when  announcing  these  orders, 
"  let  him  immediately  pay  obedience  in  the  matter  of  their  'excellencies'  replies,  and 
"  speedily  deliver  up  at  once  the  murderous  foreigner ;  let  him  also  send  home  all 
"  the  depraved  foreigners  and  opium  store-ships.  If  the  cargo-ships  will  give  the 
"  required  form  of  bond  in  the  same  manner  as  Warner's  ship  has  done,  they  shall 
"  then  be  permitted,  to  proceed  to  Whampoa.  Such  as  are  unwilling  to  give  the 
"  bond  and  proceed  to  Whampoa,  are  required  within  three  days  to  start  ofi"  home. 
"  All  the  foreigners  and  foreign  women  are  instantly  to  leave  "  (Macao). 

To  this  communication  Captain  Elliot  again  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  who 
had  caused  the  death  of  Lin  Weihe,  and  that  the  five  men  "■"  who  had  been  found  guilty 
of  rioting  had  been  sent  home  to  receive  their  punishment  of  imprisonment  and  fine  : 
and  asked  for  time  to  translate  their  Excellencies'  orders,  as  they  were  of  great 
importance. 

This  reply  provoked  a  retort  that  whatever  was  contained  in  their  Excellencies' 
commands  was  always  of  importance,  and  further  orders  followed  fast ;  the  Macao 
Magistrate  and  Commissioner's  Deputy  communicating  commands  from  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  27th  October,  and  the  Commissioner  and  Governor  announcing  further 
orders  direct  to  the  Superintendent  upon  the  same  day. 

The  tenor  of  the  Commissioner's  orders  to  his  Deputy  and  the  Macao  Magistrate 
will  appear  from  the  following  passage : — "  That  the  English  foreigners,"  he  said, 
"  should  not  be  allowed  hastily  to  return  to  Macao.  I  have  in  repeated  instances 
"  declared,  and  commanded,  and  urged  their  speedy  expulsion.  How  can  you  still 
"  prefer  a  request  for  their  return,  stating  that  all  these  foreigners  say  that  all  things 
■'  are  now  arranged  agreeably  to  my  commands?  Let  it  be  asked,  are  the  bonds 
"  given?  Is  the  murderer  delivered  up?  Of  other  matters  I  say  nothing.  I  require 
•'  that  they  be  speedily,  and  with  severity,  driven  out.  Suffer  no  longer  delay  or 
"  addition  to  their  numbers,  thac  you  bring  not  investigation  on  yourselves  also." 

In  their  orders  issued  direct  to  Captain  Elliot,  the  Commissioner  and  Governor 
explained  at  some  length  the  objections,  (which  were  undoubtedly  serious),  to  the 
scheme  for  unloading  and  searching  vessels  outside  the  Bocca  Tigris.  In  the  first 
place,  as  they  said,  there  were  not  enough  Chinese  boats  in  the  river  for  the  purpose. 
Secondly,  the  operation  would  be  tedious  and  difficult,  and  goods  would  be  certain  to 
suffer.  And  thirdly,  the  ships  would  not  be  able  to  spare  men  enough  to  look  after 
their  property,  when  on  its  way  in  Chinese  lioats  from  the  Bocca  Tigris  to  Canton. 
"  We,  the  Commissioner  and  Governor,"  they  continued,  "  loving  and  compassionating 
'^  all  the  foreigners,  and  being  unwilling  that  they  should  suffer  this  loss,  therefore 
"  resolved  to  arrange  for  them  a  mode  of  operation,  by  which  such  as  would  execute 


*  The  men  were  released  on  thoir  arrival  in  England,  in  accordance  witli  an  opinion,  expressed  by  the  Law 
Oflicers  of  the  C'rown  to  the  effect  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Captain  Elliot  had  the  power  to  sentence  them 
fii  iujpi'isonme/.t  ii.  Eiigliind,     Hansard's  Pm-lianinntary  Debates.     3rd  Series,  \^ol.  63,  pao-e  1  133. 
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"the  bond  in  the  form  prescribed  should  be  allowed  to  escape  the  search,  thus 
"  leading  them  in  a  path,  short  and  convenient,  and  showing  them  the  full  weight  of 
"  faithfulness  and  justice.  Such  a  disposition  would  we  extend,  indeed,  to  all  the 
"  foreigners ;  but  these  foreigners  still  will  not  understand,  and  are  willing  to 
"  undergo  the  trouble  of  being  searched.  And  when  we  examine  what  are  their 
"  stupid  and  obscure  thoughts,  we  find  only  that  they  regard  as  ill-lookiug  the 
"  words  'the  parties  immediately  executed.'  They  will  not  consider  that  when 
"  '  execution  '  is  spoken  of,  it  is  in  sole  reference  to  those  persons  who  bring  opium. 
"  If  they,  indeed,  bring  none,  what  obstruction  or  difficulty  can  there  be  to  the  execu- 
"  tion  of  the  bond  ?     Thus  Daniell,  having  executed  the  bond  and  sent  his  ship  to 

"  "Whampoa,  he  was  immediately  at  liberty  to  trade." "The  other 

"  day,  the  said  Superintendent  joined  to  himself  several  foreign  merchants,  to  repair  to 
"  Macao  and  deliberate.  This  would  seem  as  though  these  men  were  such  as  had  an 
"  acquaintance  with  affairs,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  consulting  them.  But  I 
"  have  heard  that  they  had  the  daring  presumption  to  carry  forcibly  their  opinions, 
"  that  they  were  foremost  in  contumacy  and  opposition,  and  that  they  employed 
"  coercion  to  prevent  the  smaller  merchants  giving  the  bond.  How  exceedingly 
"  hateful  is  such  perverse  and  obstinate  exercise  of  compulsion !  There  can  be  no 
"  doubt,  from  this,  that  they  are  depraved  individuals  engaged  in  the  sale  of  opium. 
"  We,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Governor,  before  did  indeed  determine  to  give  a 
"  modified  arrangement;  but  now,  since  we  have  become  aware  of  these  circumstances, 
"  we  assuredly  cannot  bear  with  their  contumacy  and  trifling.  Those  foreign 
"  merchants,  who  went  to  Macao,  to  lord  it  in  the  deliberations,  being  unwilling  to 
"  give  the  bond,  all  of  them  muot  be  refused  permission  to  trade,  and  be  compelled 
"  to  take  their  departure  to  return  to  their  countries." 

Four  foreign  vessels,  they  said,  had  recently  visited  Kwanghai,  contrary  to  the 
regulations  ;  and  in  an  affray,  which  had  occurred,  one  Chinese  had  been  killed,  and 
three  wounded,  and  the  pig-tails  of  seven  others  had  been  cut-  of  ;  and  then,  on  the 
appearance  qf  the  war  junks,  the  foreign  vessels  had  escaped  and  returned  to  Hong 
Kong.  Three  foreigners  also  had  been  seized  for  selling  opium  off  Hainan,  and  had 
admitted  upon  examination,  that  the  Captain  of  the  "  Hercules,"  a  British  ship,  was 
engaged  in  an  extensive  traffic  in  the  drug.  Captain  Elliot,  therefore,  was  ordered  to 
ascertain  and  report  the  names  of  the  foreigners,  who  had  killed  and  wounded  the 
Chinese  at  Kwanghai,  to  enable  them  to  inflict  punishment,  and  also  to  surrender  the 
Captain  of  the  "  Hercules  "  for  examination  and  trial. 

"  For  the  rest,"  they  concluded,  "  the  traitorous  Chinese  on  board  the  foreign 
"  vessels,  we  find  more  numerous  the  more  we  inquire.  Before  we  commanded  that 
"  they  should  be  given  up,  and  the  said  Superintendent  gave  it  no  thought.  It  seems, 
"  for  the  most  part,  that  these  foreigners  cannot  be  aroused  or  influenced  by  good 
"  ;w6rds.  And  we,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Grovernor,  have  no  course  left  but  to 
"  send  out  war  vessels  'to  proceed  to  Hong  Kong,  to  surround  and  apprehend  all  the 
"  offenders,  those  connected  with  murders,  and  those  connected  with  opium,  as  well  as 
"  the  traitorous  Chinese,  concealed  on  board  the  foreign  vessels.  We  take  occasion 
"  distinctly  to  make  this  known  to  enable  you  to  be  prepared.  We,  the  Commissioner 
■"  and  the  Grovernor,  conduct  afi"airs  open  to  the  broadest  light  of  equity,  and  are  not 
"  willinp  to  come  on  any  unexpectedly." 

This  was  practically  a  declaration  of  war;    and  on  the  27th  October  Captain  Elliot  oapSnBUiot 
wrote  to   Captain  Smith,  who  was  then  ofi"  Macao  in  the  "  Volage,"  calling  his  earnest  d^Smh*'""''' 
attention  to  the  mensicing  character  of  the  communications,  which  he  had  received  from  pa'';!es^ii''and  12 
the  authorities,  repudiating  the  arrangement  effected  in  regard  to  the  trade  ;  informing  ^despondence. 
him  that  he  had  received  credible  information  to  the  effiect  that  the  Chinese  Admiral  d^pn^^s.) 
had    assembled    a  considerable   force    at   the  Bocca  Tigris,  and    was    contemplating 
measures  of  hostility  against  the  merchant  ships  with  the  ostensible  object  of  seizing 
the  murderer  of   Lin  Weihe ;    and  suggesting    that  Her  Majesty's  ships  should  be 
moved  to  the  anchorage  below  Chuenpee,  and  that  Captain  Smith  should  submit  in  his 
own   name    "  a    moderate     but   firm   address "    to    the    Imperial    Commissioner    and 
Governor,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  averting  some  "  sudden  disaster."     "  Upon  the 
"  other  hand,"  he   added,  "this  measure  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  actual  extent 
"of   preparation,  and  of  the  readiness  to   attack;    and  if  it  be  intended,   as  I  am 
"  strongly    disposed   to    believe,    Her  Majesty's  ships  can  be  in  no  more  suitable  or 
"  imposing  situation,  for  effectually  repelling  such  aggressive  purposes,  than   in  the 
"  .sight  of  the  batteries,  and  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  Commissioner." 
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Captain  Smitli  replied,  on  the  28tli  October,  that  he  had  observed,  with  considerable 
uneasiness,  the  erection  of  batteries  and  the  increase  of  the  Chinese  force  in  the 
vicinitjr  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the  military  preparations  at  Macao,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  a  firm  and  decided  stand  thould  be  made  against  any  further  encroachments. 
He  concurred  as  to  the  advisability  of  submitting  propositions  direct  to  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  at  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  expressed  himself  ready  to  proceed  to 
Chuenpee  for  the  purpose.  Captain  Elliot  accordingly  joined  him  ;  and  the  "  Volage  " 
and  H.M.S.  "  Hyacinth,"  which  had  also  arrived  in  China,  started  for  Chuenpee,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  2nd  November. 

Before  leaving  Macao,  Captain  Elliot  replied  briefly,  on  the  29th  October,  to  the 
communication  from  the  Commissioner  and  Governor  of  the  27th  October.  "  Elliot," 
he  wrote,  "  has  received  the  communication  of  their  Excellencies,  dated  on  the  27th 
"  instant,  containing  the  statements  of  outrages  committed  upon  the  coast,  which 
"  have  filled  him  with  sorrow  and  shame.  He,  again  and  again,  declares  that  the  British 
"  Government  will  give  no  protection  to  the  men  of  his  nation  pursuing  these  guilty 
"  and  sordid  practices.  But  concerning  these  spoken  of  Elliot  knows  nothing.  They 
"  have  not  taken  place  within  the  circle  of  his  authority  ;  and  ho  can  solemnly  aver 
"  that  he  has  used  his  best  efforts  to  prevent  them,  wherever  his  power  extends.  It 
"  is  utterly  false  to  say  that  he  has  given  these,  or  any  other  shameful  deeds,  his 
"  countenance.  Concerning  all  other  matters  touched  on  in  their  Excellencies' 
"  communication.?,  Elliot  has  already  replied  fully." 

At  Chuenpee  the  British  ships  were  anchored  about  a  mile  below  the  first  battery, 
where  an  imposing  force  of  Chinese  war  junks  and  fire-ships  was  assembled,  and  a 
Lieutenant  and  Mr.  Morrison,  the  Chinese  Secretary,  were  sent  on  the  2nd  November 
to  the  Admiral's  junk,  with  an  address  from  Captain  Smith  to  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  and  Governor,  submitting  for  their  consideration  the  following 
propositions  :  — 

First. — That  they  should  forthwith  publish  a  jDroclamation,  withdrawing  the  orders 
issued  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  merchant  ships  by  war  junks  and  fire-ships 
in  three  days,  because  the  commanders  had  not  signed  bonds,  which  they  could  not 
execute  "  consistently  with  the  laws  of  their  own  country." 

Second. — That  the  British  merchants  and  their  families  should  be  allowed  to  reside 
on  shore  without  fear  of  seizure,  and  should  be  furnished  with  servants  a,nd 
supplies,  until  the  commands  of  the  Queen  of  England  should  be  "  received  for 
"  the  adjustment  of  all  difficulties,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  peace  and 
"  reason." 

The  Lieutenant  and  Mr.  Morrison  were  civilly  received  ;  and  the  Admiral  promised 
to  forward  the  address  to  the  Commissioner  and  Governor,  who  were  then  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  send  an  answer  the  following  day.  He  also  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  ships  should  move  a  little  further  down  the  river ;  and  this  Captain  Smith 
immediately  did. 

In  the  evening  a  linguist  was  sent  to  the  British  ships  with  a  verbal  message, 
requesting  that  Mr.  Morrison  might  be  sent  to  the  Admiral's  junk;  but  a  reply  was 
given  to  the  effect  that  Captain  Smith's  address  contained  all  that  was  to  be  sai(j,  and 
until  it  was  answered,  Mr.  Morrison  could  not  be  allowed  to  attend. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  3rd  November  a  Chinese  junk,  with  an  officer  onboard 
anchored  at  a  short  distance  from  the  British  ships,  and  the  linguist  was  ao-ain 
deputed  to  request  that  Mr.  Moi-rison  might  be  sent.  The  request,  however,  was 
again  refused ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  Chinese  squadron,  consisting  of  29  junks, 
stood  out  towards  the  British  ships,  which  immediately  got  under  weigh  and  advanced 
to  meet  them. 

The  Chinese,  on  seeing  this,  anchored  in  good  order ;  and  Captain  Smith  sent  by  the 
linguist  a  brief  communication  addressed  to  the  Commanders,  requiring  them  to 
withdraw  to  their  former  anchorage.  "Smith,"  he  said,  "commanding  the  British 
"  naval  force,  hereby  sends  information  to  the  various  Commanders.  He  has  per- 
"'  emptorily  to  request,  that  all  their  vessels  instantly  return  to  the  anchorage  north  of 
"  Shakok.     It  will  be  well  so  to  do." 

This  communication  was  delivered  to  the  Admiral,  who  was  commanding  in  person  • 
and  in  a  short  time  he  sent  back  by  the  linguist  the  following  reply :  "  The  lino-uist 
"  having  returned  on  board,  all  that  he  had  to  represent  for  you  has  become  known  to 
"  me.  At  this  moment,  all  that  I,  the  Tetuh  (Admiral),  want  is  the  murderous 
"  foreia:ner,  who  killed  Lin  Weihe,  a  single  individual.     If  Elliot  will  name  a  period 
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"  in  -whicli  he  will  deliver  up  the  murderer,  I,  the  Tetuh,  will  be  in  no  way  appre- 
"  hensive  in  my  requirements.  As  soon  as  a  time  is  given  in  which  the  murderer 
"  shall  be  delivered  up,  the  force  can  be  immediately  drawn  back  to  the  Bogne. 
"  Otherwise  by  no  means  whatever  will  I  accede.     This  in  reply." 

The  linguist  also  brought  back  Captain  Smith's  address  to  the  Commissioner  and 
Governor,  and  a  sealed  order  addressed  to  the  Commander  of  the  ship  on  board  of 
which  the  five  prisoners,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  participation  in  the  fatal 
affray,  had  been  confined. 

The  Admiral's  reply  showed  plainly  that  the  Imperial  Commissioner  was  determined 
upon  hostilities,  unless  some  individual  should  be  surrendered  for  execution,   in  atone- 
ment for  the  death   of  Lin  Weihe;  but  Captain  Elliot  addressed  to  him  the  following  capSn  motto 
final  communication  : — "  Elliot  again  and  again  solemnly  repeats  that  he  knows  not  AdmSdated 
"  the  murderer  of  the  native  Lin  "Weihe ;  that  he  should  have  been  punished,  if  he  m^uit^^ll 
"  had  been  discovered ;  and  that  he  shall  be  punished,  if  he  be  apprehended.     Elliot  dencl  u'/Se"') 
"  is  a  sincere  lover  of  peace,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  present 
"  proceedings." 

Captain  Smith  was  not  disposed  to  retire  in  the  presence  of  a  force  which  (in  Captain  Letter  from 
Elliot's  words)  had  been  "  moved  out  with  the  palpable  intention  to  intimidate;"  and  t^oTo^ ^""'* 
thought  that  the  Chinese  should  not  be  left  at  Hberty  to  slip  by  the  ships  of  war  in  uateTsth'Nov. 
the  night  and  attack  the  merchantmen  at  Hong  Kong.     He  accordingly,  with  Captain  "SdifS?"^" 
Elliot's  concnrrence,  gave  the  signal  for  attack  and  the  British  ships  opened  fire.     The  Tu^l^^^j""'^- 
engagement,  which  followed,  was  of  short  duration.     In  less  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  four  of  the  Chinese  junks  had  been  destroyed,  or  sunk,  and  several  were  water- 
logged ;  and  the  Admiral,  who  had  personally  displayed  much  bravery  and  spirit,  retired 
with  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  to  his  former  anchorage.     The  damage  done  to  the 
British  ships  was  slight.     Captain  Smith  did  not  oppose  the  Admiral's  retreat ;  and 
made  sail   for  Macao    to    cover   the   embarkation  of  British   subjects  and  to   make 
provision   for   the   safety    of   the   merchant   ships.     The   moderation   displayed   was, 
however,  thrown  away  upon  the  Chinese;  who,  as  Sir  John  Davis  tells  us,  misconstrued  ,?'^J<''";,°*'''*' 
Captain  Smith's  motives  for  not  entirely  destroying  the   sqixadron,  and  claimed  that 
they  had  gained  a  victory  upon  the  occasion. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  embarkation  of  British  subjects  wishing  to  leave 
Macao  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  November ;  and  Captain  Elliot  then  proceeded  with 
Captain  Smith  in  the  "  Yolage "  to  Hong  Kong,  leaving  the  "  Hyacinth "  at  the 
Portuguese  settlement. 

At  Hong  Kong,  the  Chinese  brought  some  troops  and  guns  to  the  neighbourhood  of  oapteiiimot 
the  anchorage  and  opened  fire  on  the  ships  ;   and  although  the  fire  was  ineffectual,  and  Paimerston 
the  troops  might  easily  have  been  dislodged.  Captain  Elliot  and  Captain  Smith  were  NovMsD^ud 
both  anxious  to  avoid  any  further  measures  of  hostility.     To  safeguard  the  ships,  ^°'f°|^';||' 
however,  from  any  possibility  of  surprise.  Captain  Elliot  insisted  on  their  removal,  o^additionai 
much  against  the  wish  of    the  Commanders  and  underwriters,  from  Hong   Kong,   (62  pages.) 
to  a  safer  anchorage  at  Tongkoo  Bay.     No  trade  was  permitted  after  the  affair  at  ■•chim"""'^'"''* 
Chuenpee,  and  the  transhipment  of  cargoes  from  American  vessels  was  prohibited  by 
the  Chinese. 

The   Imperial    Commissioner   and    the  Chinese    authorities,   as   might    have    been  cf*t^™^Sf  ^ 
expected,  absolutely  refused  to  admit  the  mistake,  which  had  been  made  in  regard  to  ji,j^"'^j( 
the  "  Bilbaino."     The  appeal  of  the  consignee  for  redress  was  met  with  a  fiat  denial  J'^^f'^JJU^jj, 
of  the  truth  of  his  allegations,  and  with  an  injunction  to  the  Portuguese  to  seize  him,  ^_f'^'^flh'^^''' 
and  forward  him  to  the  Commissioner  for  exemplary  punishment.     The  Spanish  mate  iiddmonaipapers. 
and  Manilla  seaman  were  taken  from  the  Bocca  Tigris  to  Canton  with  chains  round 
their  necks,  and  the  mate  was  there  induced  by  threats  and  promises  to  sign  a  false 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  vessel,  though   she  was  Spanish  at  the  time  of  her 
destruction,  had  belonged  to  the  British  and  had  been  sold  by  them  to  the  Spaniards. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Paimerston,   dated  16th  November   1839,   Captain  Elliot  made  ,¥"/■: '■'""f. , 

1  p  T  •       xTir    '1  T      1  •  /Y'  captain  ±Jlliot 

a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  case  or  Lm  Wflihe  and  the  opium  traffic.  PaiSton 

"I  have  proceeded,"  he  wrote,  "  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  my  authority,  if  I  have  ^'l^^^^^^' 
"  not  exceeded  it,  in  the  attempt  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  the  murderer  of  this  ^^„^l^'^''^/^'^'- 
"  innocent  native,  and  in  my  deep  public  and  private   anxiety  and  distress,  that  con-  '02 pages) 
"  sciousness  is  a  support  to  me.     The  Commissioner's  accusations  to  the  contrary 
"  occasion  me  no  uneasiness,  and  I  am,  in  like  manner,   unaffected  by  his  charge  of 
"  countenancing  the  illicit  traffic  in  opium. 

"  If  my  private  feelings  were  of  the  least  consequence  upon  questions  of  a  public 
"  and  important  nature,  assuredly  I  might  justly  say  that  no  man  entertains  a  deeper 
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"  detestation  of  the  disgrace  and  sin  of  this  forced  traffic  on  the  coast  of  China  than 

"  the  humble  individual  who  signs  this  despatch. 

"  I  see  little  to  choose  between  it  and  piracy;  and  in  my  place,  as  a  public  officer, 

"  I  have  steadily  discountenanced  it  by  all  the  lawful  means  in  my  power,  and  at  the 

"  total  sacrifice  of  my  private  comfort  in  the  society  in   which  I  have  lived  for  some 

"  years  past. 

"  But  whilst  [  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 

"  the  public  course  of  repression  I  have  pursued,  it  did  not  consist  with  my  station 
"  to  sanction  measures  of  general  and  undistinguishing  violence  against  Her  Majesty's 
"  officers  and  subjects  ;  and  to  a  mode  of  working  out  objects,  right  or  wrong,  which 
"  set  all  the  obligations  of  moderation  and  justice  at  defiance." 

The  despatches  submitted  by  Captain  Elliot,  reporting  the  circumstances  under 
Yfhich  the  opium  was  surrendered,  and  the  British  merchants  withdrew  from  Canton 
to  Macao,  reached  England  on  or  before  the  21st  September  1839 ;  and  several 
demands  for  settlement  of  claims  on  account  of  the  opium  were  made  upon  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November. 

Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  not  at  first  disposed  to  accept  the  responsibility 
thrust  upon  them  by  Captain  Elliot  in  regard  to  tiie  opium;  and  on  the  11th 
November  1839,  the  claimants  were  informed  that  no  funds  were  available  for  the 
pajyment  of  compensation,  and  that  the  Grovernment  had  no  intention  of  submitting 
to  Parliament  a  vote  for  the  payment  of  any  such  claims.  A  demonstration,  however, 
was  decided  on  ;  and  orders  were  issued,  on  the  4th  November  1839,  for  the  despatch 
of  a  naval  expedition  to  the  China  Seas ;  and,  on  the  3rd  April  1840,  when  the 
Government  was  in  possession  of  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  which  followed  the 
withdrawal  of  the  English  from  Canton  up  to  the  time  of  the  naval  engagement  at 
Chuenpee  and  the  removal  of  the  merchant  ships  to  Tongkoo  Bay,  an  Order  in  Council 
was  issued  authorising  the  Commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  to  seize  and 
detain  Chinese  vessels  and  cargoes,  so  as  to  compel  the  Chinese  Government  to  grant 
satisfaction  and  reparation  for  the  proceedings  of  its  officers  at  Canton. 

Some  of  the  merchants  also,  whose  opium  had  been  surrendered,  petitioned 
Parliament ;  and  on  the  24th  March  1840,  Mr.  Crawford  brought  forward  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  their  grievances.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  at  this  time, 
(as  stated  by  Lord  John  Russell),  decided  to  include,  in  their  demands  upon  the 
Chinese  Government,  an  "indemnity  for  the  loss  of  tbe  property"  of  British  subjects 
"  incurred  by  threats  of  violence, "  and  the  motion  was  not  opposed.  On  the  3rd 
April,  a  Committee  was  nominated,  which  comprised  among  its  members  Lord 
Palmerston,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  on  the  1st  May,  the  correspon- 
dence relating  to  China,  which  had  been  presented  to  Parliament,  and  the  Reports 
of  Committees  of  the  House  upon  the  China  Trade,  and  upon  the  aflFairs  of  the  Bast 
India  Company  in  1830-32,  were  referred  to  it  for  consideration. 

The  Coi3imittee  examined  a  certain  number  of  witnesses,  (among  whom  were  Mr. 
Robert  Inglis  and  Mr.  Jardine),  but  little  additional  information  of  value  was  elicited, 
and  no  conclusion  was  arrived  at ;  the  Report,  which  was  submitted  on  the  5th  June, 
1840,  being  to  the  following  effect  : — "  That  your  Committee  feel  that  they  shall  best 
"  discharge  their  duty  by  laying  before  the  House,  without  any  observation  on  their 
"  own  part,  the  evi('ence  which  they  have  taken  upon  the  subject." 

The  opium  trade.  Captain  Elliot's  proceedings,  the  paucity  of  the  instructions 
issued  to  the  Superintendents  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  lawless  conduct 
of  some  of  the  British  residents  in  China,  ofifered  ample  opportunities  for  hostile 
criticism ;  and  the  war  was  unpopular  with  many  people  in  Great  Britain. 

An  attack  upon  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  led  by  Sir  J. 
Graham,  who  moved,  on  the  7th  April  1810,  the  following,Resolution  :— "  It  appears  to 
"  this  House,  on  consideration  of  the  papers  relating  to  China,  presented  to  this 
"  House  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  that  the  intenniption  in  our  commercial  and 
•'  friendly  intercourse  with  that  country,  and  the  hostilities  which  have  since  taken 
"  place,  nre  mainly  to  bo  attributed  to  the  want  of  foresight  on  tho  part  of  Her 
"  Majesty's  present  advisers  in  respect  to  our  relations  with  China,  and  especially  to 
'•  their  11  e.a;lect  to  furnish  the  Superintinidoiit  at  Canton  with  iiowers  and  instructions 
''  calculated  to  provide  against  tbo  growing  evils  connected  with  the  contraband  traffic 
"  in  opiupi,  and  adapted  to  the  novel  and  diificult  situation  in  which  the  Superintendent 
"  was  phf-pd." 
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A.  long  debate  ensued.  Mr,  Grladstone,  Sir  Uoberfc  Peel,  and  several  others  spoke  in 
support  of  the  Resolution,  and  vigorously  assailed  the  Government,  which  was 
eloquently  defended  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Maoaulay,  then  Secretary  for  "War,  Sir 
J.  Hobhouse,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  Lord  Paltnerston.  Mr,  Charles 
BuUer  also  made  an  effective  speech  in  defence  of  the  Government,  and  several  other 
members  spoke  on  both  sides.  Sir  J.  Graham's  motion,  as  Sir  R.  Peol  said,  did 
not  pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  "  the  opium  trade,  nor  as  to  the  policy  and  justice 
"  of  the  war ;"  but  it  offered  an  opportunity  for  an  attack  upon  either  or  both,  and 
the  opium  trade  was  strongly  denounced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Viscount  Sandon, 
and  also  by  Sir  George  Staunton  and  others,  who  supported  the  Government.  The 
necessity  for  war,  or  at  least  for  a  demonstration  of  force,  was  however  generally 
recognised.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  said  that  the  war  was  more  unjust  in  its  origin 
and  more  calculated  in  its  progress  to  cover  the  country  with  permanent  disgrace  than 
any  he  had  ever  read  of,  admitted  that  the  despatch  of  an  armament  was  required. 
The  cmmtry,  as  he  said,  had  been  placed  by  the  Ministers  in  such  a  position  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  certainty  that  terms  of  equity  c  ould  not  be  demanded  without  a 
display  of  force.  Sir  Robert  Peel  also  stated  clearly,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny 
the  necessity  for  a  hostile  demonstration.  The  attack,  in  short,  was  made  more  upon 
the  real  or  supposed  misttikes  of  the  Government  in  the  past  than  upon  the  measures 
which  they  contemplated  in  the  future. 

Captain  Elliot's  conduct  met  with  more  approval  than  condemnation.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  though  he  censured  some  of  his  proceedings,  said,  "that  in  the  discharge  of 
"  his  duty  he  had  throughout  shown  great  courage,  and  in  some  part  of  it  great  t&ct 
"  and  discretion  ;  "  and  the  other  members  who  spoke  in  support  of  the  Resolution,  as 
Lord  Palmerston  observed,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  more  inclined  to  approve  than 
to  criticise.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  said  that  Captain  Elliot  had  made  a  signal 
exhibition  of  "  zeal,  courage,  and  patience." 

The  division  on  the  Resolution,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  April,  resulted  in  a 
majority  of  nine  in  favour  of  the  Government. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  in  this  debate,  Lord  Palmerston  stated  frankly,  that 
he  did  not  believe,  that  the  motive  of  the  Chinese  Government,  in  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  opium,  was  "  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  moral  habits."  "  The  fact 
"  was,"  he  said,  "  that  this  was  an  exportation  of  bullion  question,  an  agricultural 
"  interest  protection,  question.  It  was  the  poppy  interest  in  China,  and  the  practical 
"  economists,  who  wished  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  that  led 
"  the  Chinese  Government  to  seek  to  put  down  this  contraband  trade  in  opium." 

Mr.  Gladstone  also,  (it  is  important  to  observe),  remarked  that  there  was  a  "broad 
"  and  marked  distinction  "  between  the  opium  trade  "  as  carried  on  before  September 
"  1836,  and  as  carried  on  subsequent  to  that  period."  "A  Report,"  he  said,  "  of  the 
"  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  referred  to  the  former  period,  and  he 
"  could  imagine  that  in  the  lax  state  of  morals,  which  there  prevailed  both  in  this 
"  country,  and  in  China,  with  respect  to  the  smuggling  of  opium,  that  that  Committee 
"  should  have  been  unwilling  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  suppression  of  the  opium 
"  trade,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  Chinese  themselves  were  not  in  earnest  m  their 
"  desire  to  put  it  down.  The  quantity  of  opium  raised  and  exported  to  China  was, 
"  however,  at  that  time  much  less  than  it  had  subsequently  been.  The  trade  had  not 
"  then  taken  the  enormous  spring  which  it  had  since  done  ;  and  besides,  there  was  at 
"  that  time  a  power  in  the  supracargoes  enabling  them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  opium 
"  trade  whenever  they  might  see  necessary  to  adopt  such  a  course,  and  that  power  it 
"  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  continue  by  the  Act  of  1833." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  debate  which  took  place  turned  more  directly  upon  the  Hansard's 
opium  trade,  Earl  Stanhope,  on  the  12th  May  184jO,  moved  the  following  Resolution,  Debato^Sies 
denouncing   the    trade    and    deprecating    the  war :  — "  That   an   humble    address   be  v°dm  12th  May 
"  presented  to  Her  Majesty  to  express  to  Her  Majesty  the  deep  concern  of  this  House  ^g^^"<*-f""® 
"  m  learning  that  an  interruption  has  occurred  in  the  friendly  relations  and  commercial 
"  intercourse  which  have  so  long  subsisted  with  the  Chinese  Empire;  and  to  represent 
'•'  to   Her  Majesty   that  these  calamities  have,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,   been 
"  occasioned  by  British  subjects  having  persevered  in  taking  opium  to  China,  in  direct 
"  and  known  violation  of  the  laws  of  that  Empire  ;  and  to  require  that  Her  Majesty 
"  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  prevention  of  such 
"  proceedings,  which  are  so  dishonourable  to  the  character  and  so  detrimental  to  the 
"  interests  oi  her  subjects  ;  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  if  any  additional  powers 
"  should  be  found  requisite  for  the  purpose,  this  House  will  readily  concur  in  granting 
"  them  to  Her  Majesty." 

C  c  4 
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In  his  speecli,  Earl  Stanhope,  who  had  admittedly  presided  at  a  public  meeting 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  send  certain  strongly-worded  resolutions  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  through  Commissioner  Lin,  vindicated  the  sincerity  of  the 
Chinese  Government  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  opium,  urged  that  British 
subjects  were  bound  to  respect  that  prohibition  whatever  might  be  its  motive,  and 
made  what  Lord  Melbourne  described  as  "  a  most  severe,  bitter,  and  in  many  respects 
"  unjustifiable  attack  upon  Captain  Elliot,"  whom  he  apparently  regarded  as  a  friend 
of  the  opium  traders.  His  protection  of  Mr.  Dent,  his  appeal  to  the  Portuguese 
Governor  of  Macao,  the  affair  at  Kow  Lune,  the  proposed  blockade  of  the  port  of 
Caaton,  even  his  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Lin  "Weihe — all  were  condemned, 
and  his  conduct;  was  said  to  have  been  characterised  by  a  want  of  frankness  and  good 
J:aith . 

Lord  Melbourne  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  He  agreed  that  the  British 
Government  and  British  subjects  had  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  sincerity  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  or  to  question  its  motives  for  the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  opium,  but  pointed  out  the  objections,  which  existed,  to  any  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  in  the  enforcement  of  such  a  prohibition^  "  The  law 
"  of  that  country  being  known,"  he  said,  "  it  should  be  respected,  and  no  country 
"  should  encourage  or  abet  in  its  subjects  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  another.  At 
"  the  same  time,  it  Avas  matter  of  question,  how  far  one  country  could  enforce  the 
"  prohibitory  laws  of  another,  and  how  far  the  Government  of  the  one  could  prevent 
"  the  violation  particularly  of  the  fiscal  revenue  and  protective  laws  of  the  other." 

He  admitted  that  the  opium  trade  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture,  but 
observed  that  the  trade  had  been  carried  on  and  increased  by  the  connivance  of  the 
Chinese  authorities   at   Canton ;    and,   in  defending  the    Government,    defended    also 

throughout  with  the  greatest 


conducted  himself 


Captain  Elliot,  who  had,  as  he  said, 
"  coolness,  ability,  and  judgment." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  supported  the  Government,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
the  previous  question.  He  Avas  not  satisfied  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  opium,  and  was  doubtful  how  far  the  interruption 
of  amicable  relations  had  been  due  to  this  cause ;  and  described  Lin's  proceedings  as 
"  an  insult  and  injuries,  such  as  he  believed  had  never  been  before  inflicted  on  this 
country."  He  passed  also  a  warm  enconium  upon  Captain  Elliot's  courage  and  self- 
devotion. 

Earl  Stanhope,  when  moving  the  Resolution,  declared  his  intention  of  pressing  the 
question  to  a  division,  however  small  the  number  might  be,  who  were  prepared  to  vote 
with  him.  He  met,  however,  with  no  support.  Lord  Lyttleton  and  others,  who 
spoke,  were  ready  enough  to  admit  that  there  had  been  faults  on  both  sides,  but  held 
that  under  the  circumstances  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  merits  of  the  quarrel  in  the  first  instance,  the  Chinese  had  put  themselves  in  the 
wrong  by  Lin's  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  seizure  of  the  opium ;  and  the  Duke's 
amendment  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

A  description  of  the  war  is  not  required  in  this  narrative,  but  some  of  the  leadino- 
incidents  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  The  first  expedition  despatched  from  Lidia 
arrived  in  China  in  the  summer  of  1840;  and  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  Canton 
was  declared  in  the  month  of  June.  The  force  then  moved  northwards,  and  Chusan 
Avas  occupied  on  the  5th  July.  In  the  month  of  August  Captain  Elliot,  who  was 
associated  with  Eear-Admiral  Elliot,  as  Joint  British  Plenipotentiary,  proceeded  to 
Taku,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  River ;  and,  after  some  discussion,  Keshen,  the 
Governor-General  of  Chihli,  was  deputed  to  negotiate  with  him  at  Canton.  Rear- 
Admiral  Elliot  Avas  compelled  by  illness  to  leave  China  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  Captain  Elliot  became  sole  Plenipotentiary.  Negotiations  were  commenced,  but 
the  intentions  of  the  Chinese  Avere  secretly  hostile  ;  and  in  January  1841  a  discovery 
of  their  perfidy  led  to  the  immediate  capture  of  the  forts  at  Chuenpee  and  TykoktOAV. 
A  cessation  of  hostilities  followed,  and  a  Treaty  was  negotiated  by  Keshan,  which 
provided  for  the-  cession  of  Hong  Kong,  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  six  millions 
of  dollars,  the  establishment  of  direct  official  intercourse  upon  equal  terms,  and  the 
immediate  resumption  of  trade.  Chusan  was  es'acuated  by  the  British  troops  in 
consequence  of  this  arrangement. 

The  Treaty  was  i-epudiated  by  the  Emperor  ;  Keshan  was  degraded  ;  and  the  Chinese 
troops  were  ordered  to  "  root  out  the  rebellious  barbarians."  Hostilities  were 
accoi'dingly  resumed  at  Canton ;  and  the  forts  at  the  Bocca  Tigris  were  captured  by 
Sir  Gordon  Bremer  on  the  26th  February  1841.  The  British  squadron  then  moved 
up  the  river.     A  fortified  position  at  the  first   bar   was  stormed,  and  the  river-side 
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defences  of  Canton  were  carried ;  but  the  city  was  not  occupied,  and  on  the  20th 
March  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and  terms  were  agreed  to  by  Captain  Elliot, 
which  enabled  the  trade  of  the  season  to  be  disposed  of.  The  Chinese,  in  the  mean- 
time, continued  their  military  preparations,  and  the  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
temporary  only.  On  the  21st  of  May  another  collision  occurred,  and  the  riverside 
defences  of  Canton  were  carried  a  second  time,  and  the  heights  above  the  city  were 
occupied  by  the  British  troops,  under  Sir  H.  Cough.  The  city,  however,  was  again 
spared,  though  the  people  showed  plainly  that  they  were  not  cowed  ;  and  a  Convention 
was  concluded,  which  provided  for  the  immediate  payment  of  six  millions  of  dollars 
as  the  ransom  of  the  city,  and  for  a  further  payment  of  80,000Z.  as  compensation  for 
the  burning  of  the  "  Bilbaino  "  and  for  losses  sustained  by  British  subjects  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  by  the  Chinese  of  the  foreign  factories  at  Canton;  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  troops  from  other  Provinces  and  the  departure  of 
the  Imperial  Commissioners ;  and  for  the  resumption  of  foreign  trade  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops.  The  trade  at  Canton  appears  to  have  been  continued,  in 
accordance  with  this  Convention,  without  serious  interruption,  throughout  the  subsequent 
operations. 

Sir  H.  Pottinger,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  affairs  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  by  the  British  Government  in  May  1841,  arrived  at  Canton  in  the  month 
of  August.  Captain  Elliot,  who  was  superseded,  returned  to  England  ;  and  from  this 
time  more  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  compel  the  Chinese  Government  to  submit. 

The  scene  of  hostilities  was  transferred  to  the  north-east  coast.  Amoy  was  taken, 
and  the  island  of  Koolangsoo,  which  commanded  the  town  and  harbour,  was  held  by 
a  British  garrison.  Chusan  was  occupied  a  second  time  on  the  1st  October  1841 ;  and 
the  army  of  the  Tartar  Governor  Yukien,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  flaying 
alive  the  master  of  a  British  ship,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  was  routed  with 
great  slaughter  at  Chinhae.  Ningpo  was  captured  without  resistance  on  the  13th 
October. 

A  period  of  oomparative  inactivity  followed,  and  at  the  commencement  of  March  1842 
the  Chinese  were  emboldened  to  attempt  an  attack  upon  the  British  force  at  Ningpo. 
The  attack  was,  however,  easily  repulsed,  and  the  British  troops  resumed  the  offensive. 
The  Chinese  army  of  Chekeang  :Was  defeated  at  Segaon  ;  the  defences  at  Chapoo 
and  "Woosung  were  successively  carried  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  British 
force,  consisting  of  15  ships  of  war,  10  steamers,  and  above  50  transports,  then 
proceeded  up  the  Yang-tse-Keang  River.  Chinkeangfoo,  which  guarded  the  openings^ 
of  the  Grand  Canal  below  Nankin,  was  stormed  on  the  20th  July,  after  a  more  deter- 
mined resistance  than  had  up  to  that  time  been  offered.  The  defending  force,  which 
was  composed  of  Manchu  Tartars,  lost  heavily,  and  the  British  had  more  men  killed 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  engagements.  On  the  4th  August  the  "  Cornwallis  "  flag- 
ship anchored  off  Nankin  ;  and,  on  the  10th,  the  disembarkation  of  British  troops  was 
commenced. 

The  Chinese  had  by  this  time  profited  by  expei-ience,  and  Commissioners  Keying 
and  Elepoo,  who  were  both  men  of  ability  and  moderation,  were  appointed  to  sue  for 
peace.  During  the  negotiations  some  symptoms  were  shown  of  vacillation,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  an  attack  upon  Nankin.  The  Chinese,  however,  gave  way, 
and  an  honourable  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  on  the  29th  August  1842,  on  board 
the  "  Cornwallis  "  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger  and  the  Chinese  Commissioners. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  Treaty  were  : —  Treaty  betweeu 

British  subjects  were  permitted  to  reside,  with  their  families,  and  trade  at  the  five  nf^^^Ivlf 
ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochowfoo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  ;  and  Superintendents,  or  t^iEiigliTand 
Consular  Officers,  were  to  be  appointed  at  each  of  the  ports.    The  Hong  monopoly  was  to  fang"u^es  at 
be  abolished  at  Canton  ;  and  the  Chinese  Government  agreed  that  no  system  of  the  Itg'iSguVisk 
kind  should  be  introduced  at  the  other  Treaty  ports,  and  that  British  subjects  should  ^ents^eiattar 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  business,  at  all  the  ports,  with  any  persons  they  pleased.  *^|J|Sedto 
Three   millions   of   dollars,  which  were  due   from   some  of   the  Hong  merchants  at  ?fl'i|i=f^"* 
Canton  to  British  subjects,  were  to  be  repaid  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Hongkong  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  Government,  to  be  governed  by 
such  laws  and  regulations,  as  should  be  thought  fit. 

The  Chinese  Government  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars 
on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  British  expedition,  in  addition  to  the  six  millions 
already  paid  as  ransom  for  the  city  of  Canton ;  and  to  pay  the  "  sum  of  six 
"  millions  of  dollars  as  the  value  of  the  opium,  which  was  delivered  up  at  Canton  in 
"  the  month  of  March  1839,  as  a  ransom  for  the  lives  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
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"  Superiiitendcnt  and  subjects,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  threatened  with  death 
"  by  the  Chinese  High  officers." 

A  fair  and  regular  tariif  of  export  and  import  customs  and  other  dues  was  to  be 
established  and  promulgated  for  general  information  at  each  of  the  Treaty  ports,  and 
British  goods,  paying  import  duty  in  accordance  with  the  tariff,  were  to  be  admitted  to 
any  province  or  city  in  the  interior  of  China,  on  payment  of  a  further  amount  of  transit 
duty  ;  which,  by  a  gribsequent  declaration,  signed  on  the  26th  June  1843,  (on  the 
day  that  the  Ratifications  of  the  Treaty  were  exchanged  at  Hongkong,)  was  not  to  be 
raised  above  the  rates  then  existing. 

The  forms  of  address  to  be  used  in  official  correspondence  between  representatives 
and  officials  of  the  two  nations  were  fixed  and  prescribed. 

The  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  paid  as  follows  :  six  millions  at  once, 
six  in  1843,  five  in  1844,  and  four  in  1845. 

The  troops  were  to  withdraw  from  Nankin  on  payment  of  the  first  instalment  and 
on  receipt  of  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  to  the  treaty ;  and  Koolangsoo  and  Chusan 
were  to  be  held  until  the  money  payments  and  arrangements  for  opening  the  ports 
should  be  completed. 

In  regard  to  opium,  as  will  be  observed,  the  only  stipulation  in  the  treaty  was  that, 
which  provided  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  six  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
opium  delivered  up  at  Canton. 

In  the  instructions  issued  to  Rear-Admiral  Elliot  and  Captain  Elliot  on  the  26th 
February  1841,  and  to  Sir  H.  Pottinger  on  the  31st  May  1841,  Lord  Palmerston 
directed  them  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  legalisation  of  the  opium  trade,  so  as  to 
prevent  in  the  future  the  possdble  interruption  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries  by  opium  smuggling.  The  instructions,  which  explain  very  clearly  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  the  trade,  are  reproduced  below  m 
extenso  : — 

"  Viscount  Palmerston  to  Rear-Admiral  Elliot  and  Captain  Elliot. 

"  Gentlemen, 
Lotto  from  Lord  "  Her  Maicsty's  Govemmeut  having:  taken  into  their  consideration  the  circum- 

i'almcrstiin  10  ''         y  •  •  t        t  i 

EliioAnd'™^  stances  connected  with  the  Chma  opium  trade,  1  have  to  instruct  you  to  endeavour  to 
make  some  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  admission  of  opium  into 
China  as  an  article  of  lawful  commerce.  In  bringing  this  matter  before  the  Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries,  you  will  state  that  the  admission  of  opium  into  China,  as  an  article 
of  legal  trade,  is  not  one  of  the  demands,  which  you  have  been  instructed  to  make 
upon  the  Chinese  Government ;  and  you  will  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  the  Chinese  Plenipotentiaries  to  think  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  use  any  compulsion  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

"  But  you  will  point  out  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  permanent  good  under- 
standing can  be  maintained  between  the  two  Governments,  if  the  opium  trade  be 
allowed  to  remain  upon  its  present  footing. 

"  It  is  evident  that  no  exertions  of  the  Chinese  authorities  can  put  down  the  trade 
on  the  Chinese  coast,  because  the  temptation,  both  to  the  buyers  and  to  the  sellers,  is 
stronger  than  can  be  counteracted  by  any  fear  of  detection  and  punishment.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  it  is  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  British  Government  to  prevent 
opium  from  being  carried  to  China ;  because,  even  if  none  were  grown  in  any  part  of 
the  British  territories,  plenty  of  it  would  be  produced  in  other  countries,  and  would 
thence  be  sent  to  China  by  adventurous  men,  either  British  or  of  other  nations,  But 
the  present  state  of  the  Chinese  law  upon  this  matter  makes  the  trade  illegal ;  and  illegal 
trade  is  always  attended  with  acts  of  violence,  both  on  the  part  of  thos-?  who  are 
employed  to  prevent  it  and  ou'the  part  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  conducting  it. 

"  But  battles  between  Chinese  war  junks  and  British  smugglers  have  a  necessary 
tendency  to  produce  unfriendly  and  embarrassing  discussions  between  the  British  and 
the  Chinese  Governments ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  keep  alive  hostile  feelings  between  the 
British  and  the  Chinese  people.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  much  additional 
stability  would  be  given  to  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  if  the 
Government  of  China  would  make  up  its  mind  to  legalise  the  importation  of  onium 
upon  payment  of  a  duty  sufficiently  moderate  to  take  away  from  the  smuggler  the 
temptation  to  endeavour  to  introduce  the  commodity  without  payment  of  duty. 

"  By  this  means,  also,  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue  might  be 
obtained  by  the  Chinese  Government,  because  the  sums,  which,  are  now  paid  as  bribes 
to  the  custom-house  officers,  would  enter  the  public  coffers  in  the  shape  of  duty. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
' '  ( Signed)         P almekston.  ' ' 


Elliot  iind 
Captain  Elliot, 
d!ilfd2eth 
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Viscount  Palmkrston's  Instructions  to  Sir  H.  Pottinqer  respecting  Opium. 

'*  It  is  of  great  importance,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  good  LorfPatawston 
understanding  between  the  two  countries,  that  the  Chinese  Grovernment  should  place  ge/res'f^t.rthi'g"' 
the  opium  trade  upon  some  regular  and  legalised  footing.     Experience  has  shown  that  vilv'^srlSSlfg"^ 
it  is  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  prevent  the  introduction  Tr'Ilr  "''cii'iim, 
of  opium  into  China,  and  many  reasons  render  it  impossible  that  the  British  Govern-  ^^tSto 
ment  can  give  the  Chinese  Government  any  effectual  aid  towards  the  accomplishment  S^iw?"""'' 
of  that  purpose.     But  while  the  opium  trade  is  forbidden  by  law,  it  must  inevitably  be 
carried  on  by  fraud  and  violence :  and  hence  must  arise  frequent  collisions  and  conflicts 
between  the  Chinese  preventive  service,  and  the  parties  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  opium  trade. 

"  These  parties  are  generally  British  subjects  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
this  private  war  can  long  be  carried  on  between  British  opium  smugglers  and  the 
Chinese  authorities  without  events  happening  which  must  tend  to  put  in  jeopardy  the 
good  understanding  between  the  Chinese  and  British  Governments. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  make  no  demand  in  regard  to  this  matter,  for  they 
have  no  right  to  do  so.  The  Chinese  Government  is  fully  entitled  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  opium,  if  it  pleases;  and  British  subjects,  who  engage  in  a  contraband 
trade,  must  take  the  consequences  of  doing  so.  But  it  is  desirable  that  you  should 
avail  yourself  of  every  favourable  opportunity  strongly  to  impress  upon  the  Chinese 
Plenipotentiary,  and  through  him  upon  the  Chinese  Government,  by  all  the  arguments 
which  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  your  mind,  how  much  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  Chinese  Government  itself  to  alter  the  law  of  China  on  this  matter,  and 
to  legalise,  by  a  regular  duty,  a  trade  which  they  cannot  prevent." 

Sir  H.  Pottinger,  on  the  27th  August  1842,  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  two  Pages  i  aad  2  of 
Chinese  Commissioners  and  to  Governor-General  Newkeen,  setting  forth  these  instruc-  toThe  cipiSiir^ 
tions,  and  pointing  out  that  as  long  as  there  was  a  demand  for  opium  in  China,  it  was  i842-is56; 
certain  to  be  imported,  and  that  prohibition  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  British  ffiiament" 
India,  even  if  that  were  possible,  would  not  prevent  a  trade  in  the  drug  from  the  "'^*^^' 
Native  States  in  India,  or  from  other  countries  in  which  the  poppy  was  grown. 

The  Chinese  Commissioners,  were  unwilling  to  make  any  representation  on  the  l^^^-^l'''^^^ 
subject  to  the  Emperor,  and  returned  the  following  reply  : — "  On  the  withdrawal 
"  of  the  prohibition  against  opium,  it  is  not  expedient  at  this  time  hastily  to  make  any 
"  representations  to  the  throne-  But  the  officers  of  China  shall  certainly  be  enjoined 
"  to  confine  their  jurisdiction  in.  that  respect  to  the  soldiery  and  people  of  the  country, 
"  not  allowing  them  to  make  use  of  it.  Whether  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  various 
"  countries  bring  opium  or  not,  China  will  not  need  to  inquire  or  take  any  proceedings 
"  with  regard  thereto." 

Conclusion. 

The  preceding  narrative  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  fair  and  impartial.  Its  object 
is  to  state  facts,  and  any  lengthy  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  or  of  the  question 
how  far  the  British  Government  and  British  subjects  were  to  blame  in  connexion 
with  it,  would  be  out  of  place.  In  a  matter  also,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  controversy,  and  upon  which  statesmen  of  such  eminence  differed  so  widely 
in  their  views  at  the  time  vihen  the  occurrences  were  fresh  in  memory,  my  personal 
opinions  can  hardly  be  of  any  consequence.  The  nature  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
is,  however,  briefly  indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

'The  opium  trade  was  undoubtedly  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  between  the 
two  countries,  though  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  towards  the  Chinese  and 
towards  opium  was  such  that,  if  the  Chinese  Government ,  had  pursued  a  less  violent 
and  aggressive  policy,  hostilities  might  easily  have  been  averted,  even  after  the 
compulsory  suj-render  of  the  opium  owned  by  British  subjects. 

The  measures,  first  taken  by  Lin  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  _  opium  then  on  the 
coast  of  China,  can  conceivably  be  defend.ed  on  the  supposition  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  do  more  than  confine  or  imprison  the  traders;  and  personally  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Captain  Elliot  had  no  suflacient  justification  for  requiring  the 
delivery  to  him  of  the  opium  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  If  we 
leave  out  of  sight  his  gallant  and  chivalrous  conduct,  his  proceedings  on  the 
occasion  appear  to  have  been  at  variance  with  the  instructions  communicated 
by  Lord  Palmerston  in  June  1838,  to  the  effect  that  any  loss  which  British  subjects 
might  sustain  in  consequence  of  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the  laws  of  China 
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upon  the  subject  of  opium  must  be  borne  by  themselves.  It  may  of  course  be  argued 
that  Lin's  proceedings  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  China;  but  the 
immunity,  which  foreigners  had  enjoyed,  from  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Chinese  fiscal 
laws,  rested  apparently  more  upon  sufferance  than  upon  any  inherent  or  asserted  right, 
and  as  nearly  every  foreign  merchant  in  Canton  was  concerned  in  the  opium  trade, 
proceedings  directed  agamst  them  alone  would  not  have  been  indefensible.  The  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  British  Superintendent  was,  however,  a  national  affront,  which 
the  (jovernment  could  hardly  have  failed  to  resent. 

Captain  Elliot's  "  momentous  circular  "  left  three  courses  open  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment :  to  disavow  his  proceedings,  to  reinburse  the  merchants,  who  owned  the  opium, 
at  the  expense  of  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  compel  the  Chinese  Government 
to  pay.  As  Lin's  measures  were  a  complete  innovation  upon  Chinese  practice,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  upon  Chinese  law,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that,  when  hostilities  were 
forced  upon  the  British  Government,  the  third  course  was  adopted. 

The  surrender  and  confiscation  of  the  opium  was  not,  moreover,  the  only  cause  of 
the  rupture.  The  demand  made  by  Lin  for  the  execution  of  bonds,  binding  the 
executants  to  agree  on  behalf  of  all  British  subjects,  at  that  time  and  in  the  future, 
to  submit,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  to  the  punishment  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo,  in  the  event  of  the  importation  of  opium  in  any 
quantity,  was  one  that  could  not  possibly  be  complied  with ;  and  this  demand  operated 
as  much  if  not  more  than  the  surrender  of  the  opium  to  produce  the  hostilities,  that 
followed.  The  Americans  certainly  executed  the  bonds,  but  they  probably  knew  well 
enough  that  the  submission  thus  yielded  would  be  temporary,  and  that  the  course  of 
events  would  ere  long  deliver  them  from  the  dangerous  responsibility  which  they 
had  assumed. 

The  demand  also  for  the  surrender  of  a  British  subject  for  trial  (so  called)  by  the 
Chinese  for  the  murder  of  Lin  Weihe,  was  one  which  Captain  Elliot  was  justified  in 
resisting  to  the  utmost.  The  immunity  from  punishment  for  criminal  offences  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  British  subjects  in  China  for  many  years  was  deplorable  ;  but 
the  Chinese  were  responsible  for  the  state  of  affairs  thus  created.  They  only  claimed  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases  in  which  a  native  had  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
foreigner,  and  their  law  on  the  subject  of  homicide  was  so  brutal,  and  their  adminis- 
tration of  it  was  so  glaringly  iniquitous,  that  British  subjects  cannot  be  blamed  for 
refusing  to  submit  themselves  to  it.  Difficulties  of  jurisdiction  prevented  the  effective 
establishment  of  British  Courts  of  Criminal  justice  iu  China.  Negotiation  might  have 
removed  these  dif&culties,  but  the  Chinese  Government  would  not  negotiate. 
COTresponcience  " -^  ^^^®  ^^  homicide,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware,"  wrote  Sir  G.  Robinson  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  on  the  1st  December  1835,  "  will  be  the  event  most  fraught  with  difficulty 

and  anxiety In  the  event  of  so  unhappy  a  catastrophe  occurring  as  the 

death  of  a  Chinese,  we  are  helpless  in   Canton  ;  we  must  give  up  a  man  or  men,  or 

cerjiain  individuals  in  the  first  instance,  and  finally  the  officers  of  the  Commission 

are  threatened,   annoyed,   insulted,  and  ultimately  compelled  to  retreat  without  the 

liver,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Company's  factory  in  1821-22,  and  then  perhaps,  and  not 

till  then,  is  the  affair  brought  to  some  termination." 

Notwithstanding   the  opinion    expressed   by   Captain  Elliot   in  his  letter  to   Lord 

See  above,  Palmerstou   dated  21st  October  1839,  regarding  the  negotiations  in  September  and 

pageaoo  October  of  that  year,  it  seems  most  improbable  that  a  man  of  Lin's  character  would 

have  ever  relinquished  the  Chinese  claim  of  a  life  for  a  life.     He  was  imperious  and 

resolute,  and  was  not  likely  to  have  given  way  upon  a  point  to  which  all  Chinese  attached 

so  much  importance.     He  might  possibly  have  been   satisfied   with  a  subterfuge,  but 

this  even  is  doubtful ;  and  no  proceedings  of  the  kind  were  possible  in  the  altered 

state  of  affairs  in  China.     Even  in  1833,  the  Company's  servants  had  faced  the  risk 

of  an  interruption  of  the  Company's  trade  rather  than  appear  to  assent  tacitly  to  such 

proceedings. 

As  to  the  other  events,  which  immediately  preceded  hostilities,  even  if  we  acquit 
Lin  and  the  other  Chinese  authorities  of  any  participation  in  the  cruel  attack  upon 
the  "  Black  Joke,"  the  burning  of  the  "  Bilbaino,"  admittedly  on  the  supposition  that  it 
was  an  English  ship,  was  an  indefensible  outrage,  which  alone  would  have  justified  a 
peremptory  demand  for  reparation. 

In  the  affair  at  Kow  Lune,  Captain  Elliot  certainly  fired  the  first  shot,  but  the 
complete  stoppage  of  provisions  was  an  act  of  hostility;  and  the  notice  regarding 
the  poisoning  of  the  water  at  Hone  Kong,  provoked,  if  it  did  not  entirely  justify, 
retaliation.  Neither  this  incident,  however,  nor  the  projected  blockade  of  Canton 
was  of   vital  importance.     The  Chinese  were  evidently  satisfied  with  their  supposed 
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victory  at  Kow  Lune ;  and  the  blockade  was  not  once  referred  to  by  Lin  or  other 
Chinese  officers  during  the  progress  of  th3  final  negotiations  in  September  and  October. 

The  negotiations  do  not  require  much  notice.  The  consignee  and  captain  of  the 
"  Thomas  Coutts  "  ac'ed,  as  British  merchants  in  Chica  often  did,  with  a  selfish  regard 
for  their  own  commercial  interests,  but  Captain  Elliot's  scheme  for  carrying  on  the 
trade,  outside  the  Bocca  Tigris,  contained  the  elements  of  failure. 

On  the  27th  October,  Lin  practically  declared  war ;  and  the  naval  engagement  at 
Ohuenpee,  on  the  3rd  November  1839,  was  a  necessary  act  of  self-defence.  The 
Chinese  Admiral  admitted  in  unmistakeable  terms  that  he  intended  to  seize  "  the 
"  murderous  foreigner,  who  killed  Lin  Weihe,"  by  force. 

In  respect  to  the  opium  trade  there  is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  in  his  speech 
in  1840,  a  great  difference  between  the  conditions,  under  which  it  was  carried  on,  when 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  submitted  their  reports  in  1830-32, 
and  the  conditions  which  existed  when  the  Chinese  Government  had,  after  a  period  of 
vacillation,  decided  finally,  in  1836-37,  to  put  it  down.  This  decision  was  for  the 
first  time  communicated  to  the  representative  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
summer  of  1837,  and  the  first  communication,  that  can  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as 
official,  was  made  in  November  of  that  year.  Captain  Elliot's  letters  on  the  subject  of 
this  communication,  were  received  in  England  on  the  15th  May  1838,  and  Commissioner 
Lin  arrived  in  Canton  in  March  1839.  Allowing  five  months,  therefore,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a  reply,  the  British  Government  had  about  five  months  to  consider  the 
question  and  take  action,  with  any  possibility  of  their  action  averting  the  impending 
rupture. 

Jt  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  a  Special  Commissioner  was  not  despatched,  as 
proposed  by  Captain  Elliot,  to  discus3  the  opium  question  and  other  matters  with  the 
officers  of  the  Chinese  Government ;  but  the  contemptuous  dismissal  of  Lord  Amherst's 
embassy,  and  the  manner,  in  which  the  communications  of  the  Local  Government  at 
Canton  were  made  to  the  Superintendent,  were  not  calculated  to  encourage  the  British 
Government  to  attempt  further  negotiations  with  the  Court  at  Pekin.  Captain 
Elliot  himself  also,  when  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Commissioner, 
clung  to  the  idea  that  the  trade  would  be  eventually  legalised,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  even  at  this  time  distrustful  of  Chinese  sincerity. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  opium  trade  subsequent  to  1830,  which  forced  the 
subject  upon  the  notice  of  the  Chinese  Government,  was  not  a  matter  for  which  either 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Government  of  India  was  responsible.  If 
the  Indian  Government  had  succeeded  in  its  attempt  to  restrict  the  export  of  opium 
from  the  Native  States,  the  quantity  of  Indian  opium,  reaching  China,  might  have  been 
permanently  regulated  and  restricted. 

The  Chinese  Government  was,  apparently,  sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  opium,  as  an  article  which  was  believed  to  be  injurious  to  morals 
and  health  :  but  the  connexion  between  the  opium  trade  and  the  exportation  of  sycee 
silver,  and  the  growing  audacity  exhibited  by  the  foreigners,  were  the  motive  causes 
that  induced  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  to  attempt  in  earnest  to  suppress  the  trade. 
Otherwise  the  interdict  against  opium  would  probably  have  remained,  like  the  Imperial 
edicts  which  were  issued  against  tobacco,  a  luminous,  but  useless,  manifestation  of 
Celestial  benevolence.  The  extensive  production  of  opium  in  the  western  province  of 
Yunnan,  which  was  referred  to  by  Choo  Tsun  in  1836,  appears  to  have  been  accepted 
with  comparative  equanimity. 

The  question,  how  far  the  British  GoTOrnment  would  have  been  justified  in  restricting 
the  liberties  and  curtailing  the  pecuniary  profits  of  its  own  subjects  in  India,  and  of 
the  Rulers  and  subjects  of  feudatory  States  in  that  country,  from  a  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  how  far  such  a  policy,  if  adopted,  would 
have  been  practically  possible,  is  one  upon  -which  no  opinion  is  expressed,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  narrative  has  been  written. 

In  respect  to  the  more  remote,  but  not  less  important  causes  of  the  war,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  interdict  against  opium  was  not  the  only  law  of 
the  Empire  that  was  disregarded  and  violated  by  our  countrymen  in  China.  Bnnging 
foreign  women  to  Canton,  riding  publicly  in  sedan  chairs,  the  distribution  of  religious 
tracts,  and  the  employment  of  native  servants  were  all  serious  ofi'ences  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese  ;  and  the  defiant  attitude  assumed  by  the  Select  Committee  of  supracargoes 
in  1829-32  and  Lord  Napier's  proceedings  in  1834  were  eminently  calculated  to  offend 
and  alarm  a  haughty  and  suspicious  government.  Lin's  measures  at  Canton  were 
taken  in  pursuance  of  a  deliberate  policy,  and  were  evidently  intended  to  reduce  the 
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foreigners  to  submission  and   to  enfprce  obedience  in  the   future    to    the   laws  and 
regulations  of  China  in  other  matters  as  well  as  to  suppress  the  trade  in  opium. 

The  following  observations  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Buller  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1840  are  worthy  of  reproduction.  "  The  conclusion,"  he  said,  "  at  which  he 
"  had  arrived  after  the  perusal,"  (of  all  the  recent  publications  relating  to  China,)  "was, 
"  that  no  sagacity  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  could  have  averted, 
"  or  even  staved  oflF,  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  free 
"  trade  with  China  established  on  the  footing  on  which  we  placed  it  in  1833  .  .  .  , 
"  Faults  there  had,  undoubtedly,  been  on  both  sides,  for  he  must  frankly  aay  that 
"  he  was  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  Chinese  had  been  the  only  parties  to  blame  ; 
"  but  the  faults  on  our  side  had  been  faults  of  the  general  policy  pursued  by  us  as 
"  a  nation.  Our  error  dated  from  that  period,  when,  having  determined  to  throw  open 
"  the  trade  to  all  our  countrymen,  we  left  it  on  a  footing  in  which  it  was  utterly 
"  impossible  for  it  to  continue  with  either  honour  or  security.  He  would  not  say 
"  that  we  were  wrong  in  taking  away  the  Bast  India  Company's  monopoly  of  the 
"  China  trade  ;  but  if  we  were  right  in  that,  we  were  very  wrong  in  not  perceiving 
"  that  that  step  was  calculated  to  disturb  ail  our  existing  relations  with  the  Chinese, 
"  and  we  were  wrong  in  not  making  that  complete  change,  in  our  whole  mode  of  carry- 
"  ing  on  the  trade  which  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  one  that  we  did  make.  He 
"  must  confess  that  when  he  looked  back  to  the  change  which  we  made  in  1833,  and 
•'  considered  the  footing  upon  which  that  change  placed  our  relations  with  the 
"  Chinese,  he  could  not  but  regret  that  our  information  at  that  time  was  so  incomplete, 
"  that  we  did  not  perceive  that  continued  and  serious  collision  must  be  the  immediate 
"  result  of  the  position  in  which  we  placed  ourselves." 

In  a  few  words,  the  withdrawal  of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  made  war, 
sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  As  Mr.  W.  S.  Davidson,  the  senior  partner  of  one  of  the 
two  leading  private  firms  then  at  Canton,  told  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1830,  the  country  had  then  before  it  two  alternatives  :  to  give  up  drinking 
tea,  or  to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  an  amicable,  reasonable,  and  mutually 
advantageous  intercourse.  A  continuance  of  the  Company's  monopoly  might  possibly 
have  prevented  the  war.  The  advantages  which  the  Company  derived  from  the  China 
trade  were  so  great,  that  the  Directors  were  content  to  compel  their  servants  to  submit 
to  much  personal  humiliation,  and  the  extensive  powers,  possessed  by  the  Select 
Committee,  enabled  them  to  control  and  keep  in  order  the  private  traders.  The 
supracargoes,  however,  were  human,  and  the  Company  had  often  great  ditficalty  in 
maintaining  peace. 

In  1833  the  Grovernment  decided,  with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  that  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  Select  Committee  should  be  continued  to  the  Superintendents ;  but 
when  it  came  to  practice  it  was  felt  intolerable  that  any  oflficer  of  Grovernment  should 
have  the  power  of  deporting,  at  his  discretion,  any  British  subject,  or  of  ordering 
away  any  .British  ship  from  the  Chinese  coast. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  British  subjects,  unaccustomed  to  such  indignities  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe,  should  put  up  for  ever  with  Chinese  arrogance  and  insolence  ; 
and  the  commercial  instincts  of  the  nation,  and  the  importance  of  the  tea  trade, 
precluded  the  possibility  of  withdrawal  from  so  profitable  and  so  necessary  a  market. 

The  circumstances,  under  which  the  collision  eventually  occuri'ed,  were  not,  it  must 
be  admitted,  creditable  to  this  country  ;  but  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  war  was 
undertaken  to  force  opium  upon  the  C^hinese. 

R.  M.  DANE. 

7th  January  1895. 
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Despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  'State  for  India  to  the  G-overnment  of  India. 

ISro.  7  (Revenue),  dated  22nd  January  1885. 

China — Ohefoo  Convention. 

In  continuation  of  my  despatch.  No.  9  (Revenue)  of  8th  February  1883,  and  with 
reference   to   the   telegraphic   correspondence   marginally  noted,   I  forward,  for  the 

information  of  Your  Excellency's 

Secretaru  of  State  to  Viceroy,  dated  2ith  December  W^i.  /~\  j_  ji 

^  :,,  ,\    ■  ^  ■  ,     ^,  .     ^      u  ^    V    ,  .    ^u-  (xovemment,  copy  of  correspon- 

Opiiim.     Pedtter  s  demi-omcial  to  Colvm  oi  10th  October  last.     (Jmnese        -,  1,'t.i.  j  aI, 

accept  in  effect  Lord  Granville's  proposals  of  27th  April  1883,  but  insist  on       UenCG    "Wnicn    UaS    paSSeCl    On    the 
SOtaels.    For  political  reasons  I  propose  to  agree.     Have  you  any  objection  ?       subjeCt  of    the    negotiations  -with 

Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State,  dated  3rd  January  1885,  China      On      the     Opium     queStiOU 

Your  Lordship's  telegram  dated  24th  December.     It  should  be  made  quite  sinCC    the     date     of    the    despatch 

clear  that  British  Government  will  have  right  to  end  arrangement  at  any  flViriVP  pifpH 

time  if  Chinese  Government  fail  to  stop  separate  collection  of  li-kin  ;  also  that  '~'  ■        /•    n       • 

right  of  British  Government  to  end  engagement  is  not  to  depend  on  consent  2.    TheSe    papors  Will  f  uUy  in- 

of  other  Treaty  Powers.     We  think  Chinese  Government  should  have  right  fr>T>Tn       "VnnT-     TTvnollo-nn-T     nf      i\ic 

to  Vary  the  duty  for  each  port  subject  to  the  fixed  maximum.     In  view  of  '-'^^'^       i  U  ur     X!i  XUJUeiiO y      VL      ILlti 

serious  loss  of  revenue  which  we  estimate  at  25  lakhs  of  rupees  minimum,  present    pOsition    of    the  Uegotia- 

and  of  uncertainty  as  to  power  of  Chinese  Government  effectively  to  abolish  +;oTia        T     1iqt7£»     fnT-tlioi'     nnlir     tn 

internal  collection  of  U-kin,  we  think  70  taels  mentioned  in  your  telegram  of  ''i^UB.^     X    Udve    iUl  lUBi     umy      bu 

6th  December  1^82,  and  agreed  to  in  our  telegram  of  26th  idem,  sufficient  explain,  more  fully  than  haS  been 

concession,  and  we  are  consequently  most  unwilling  to  assent  to  proposed  rate  ^^^p  i„   nn-rao-ranTi  4-  nf  thfi  Ifittfir 

of  80  taels,  finality  of  which,  iporeover,  is  very  questionable.  '  "°°6  ^^  paragrapu  t  OI  tne  leLtei 

1  17    •     r>«!    1  *.     «  n-Tti,  »T    1,  ,000  w'.i,  .  1,  ■        to  the  Foreim  Office,  dated  20th 

1.  Foreign  Omce  letter  of  17th  March  1883,  Vnth  accompaniment,  being  .  =  i_  •   i     i 
memorandum  by  the  Marquis  TsSng,  dated  12th  March  1883.  lUStaut,    the    rCaSOnS    WhlCh   haVe 

2.  India  Office  letter  to  Foreip  Office  of  29th  Ma^^  induCed    me    tO    COmmUuicate    tO 

3.  Foreign  Office  letter  of  16th  April  1883,  with  annexure.  t        t   /~t  -n 

4.  India  Office  reply  of  25th  April  1883.  ,Lord  (jrranviUe  my  asseut  to  the 

5.  Foreign  Office  letter  of  30th  April   1883,  with  two  annexures,  being  cOUClusion  of  the  agreement  with 
memorandum  and  confidential  note  dated  27th  September  1883.  i        i        •          <> 

6.  Foreign   Office   letter  of   8th   December   1884,   with   annesure,   being  China     On      the    baSlS    01      a     rate 
memorandum  by  the  Marquis  TsSng  dated  27th  September  1884.*  f      QQ      taels      COmmuted      H-tin, 

7.  India  Office  reply,  dated  28th  January  1884.  tit     tt.        t         -it-         r.      n       i      / 

should  His  Lordship  find  that 
the  negotiations  cannot  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination  if  that  rate  is  not 
conceded. 

3.  In  the  first  place,  should  the  present  negotiations  fail  on  the  question  of  the  rate,  the 
Chinese  G-overnment  will  be  able  to,  and  in  their  present  financial  position  certainly 
will,  impose  upon  Indian  opium,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  custom  house  at  each  port, 
the  highest  rate  of  li-kin  it  can  possiby  bear,  perhaps  100  taels  or  more.  This  is 
distinctly  intimated  in  the  Marquis  Tseng's  memorandum  dated  27th  September  last. 
In  that  case,  Indian  opium  will  be  burdened  at  least  as  heavily  as  it  would  be  under  the 
80-tael  uniform  rate,  and  none  of  the  advantages  (free  circulation  in  the  interior,  etc.) 
will  be  secured,  which  that  arrangement  would  give  it.  On  the  other  hand,  China 
would  not  obtain  the  advantages  she  anticipates  from  the  proposed  arrangement  of  her 
whole  opium  revenue  being  levied  by  one  Imperial  Department,  of  the  li-kin  revenue 
being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  and  of  prevention  of 
smuggling.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  therefore  be  represented  as  in  the 
invidious  position  of  refusing  to  China  an  arrangement  which  would  benefit  her,  while 
not  securing  any  real  advantage  to  the  Indian  revenue. 

4.  Next,  the  calculation  contained  in  paragraph  5 -of  this  office  letter  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  dated  20th  instant,  is  based  upon  figures  for  the  five  years  ending  1880-81,  the 
last  period  for  which  there  is  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  Chinese  li-kin 
revenue.  The  gain  to  China  which  that  calculation  shows  has  probably  been  to  some 
extent  discounted  by  subsequent  enhancements  of  the  local  rates  of  li-kin,  which  it  is 
known  have  been  effected  in  several  places.  It  is  thus  possible  that  the  actual  increase 
of  the  Chinese  taxation  of  Indian  opium  over  the  taxation  which  ic  now  bears,  and  the 
consequent  injurious  effect  on  the  Indian  revenue,  will  be  less  than  is  anticipated  by  your 
Government,  and  I  may  remind  your  Excellency  that  Sir  T.  Wade  has  always  been  of 
opinion  that  Indian  opium  would  bear  a  uniform  rate  of  110  taels  (including  tariff  duty)  : 
Sir  R.  Hart,  of  over  120  taels,  without  the  import  being  seriously  diminished.  It  is 
not  then,  I  think,  certain  that  the  difference  of  10  taels  in  the  uniform  rate  will  cause  so 
large  a  loss  to  India  as  is  anticipated  by  your  Excellency.     But  even  should  this  loss 


*  In  China  Papers  5  of  1885  (C— 4735)  the  date  is  given  as  30th  September. 
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amouBtto  SO  large  a  sum  as  25  lakts  annually,  it  appears  to  me  worth  while  to  incur 
this  sacrifice  in  order  to  settle  the  opium  question  with  China  for  at  least  five  years  :  to 
give  greater  security  to  the  future  opium  revenue,  now  in  some  danger  on  account  of 
troublesome  political  questions  which  would  be  disposed  of  and  to  protect  the 
in  trade  Indian  opium  against  unequal,  unexpected,  and  oppressive  enhancements 
of  the  local  li-kin  duties. 

5.  Again,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Marquis  Tsteg's  memorandum  of  March  12th,  1883, 
that  the  Chinese  Government  consider  the  commutation  of  opium  li-kin  a  necessary  preli- 
minary to  the  abolition,  which  they  have  in  contemplation,  of  li-kin  on  goods  other  than 
opium.  It  is  true  that  no  engagement  is  made  that  this  measure  will  be  immediately 
carried  out.  But  the  argument  makes  it  difficult  to  refuse  to  accede  to  arrangements 
which  are  represented  as  indispensable  to  the  contemplated  reform.  That  reform 
is  a  measure  which  has  always  been  urged  upon  China  by  the  other  Treaty  Powers, 
especially  by  Germany  and  France,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  that  Her  Majesty's 
Grovernment  should  appear  to  be  standing  in  its  way.  It  would  also  be  beneficial  to 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  China,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  be  represented  as  preventing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Indian  opium 
revenue. 

6.  Finally,  the  anti-opium  agitation  in  this  country,  already  serious  and  likely  to 
be  yet  more  formidable  in  a  new  House  of  Commons,  is  a  factor  in  the  present  question 
to  be  taken  into  grave  consideration.  For  some  time  past  the  leaders  of  that  movement 
in  Parliament  have  been  chiefly  insisting  on.  the  injustice  of  preventing  China  from 
doing  what  she  desires  as  regards  the  taxation  of  Indian  opium.  If  the  present 
Chinese  proposals  are  accepted,  the  answer  to  this  argument  will  be  obvious  and 
conclusive.  You  will  observe  that  the  Chinese  Minister's  memoranda  of  March  12th, 
1883,  and  of  September  27th  last,  admit  unreservedly  that  the  agreement  now  under 
negotiation  is  of  the  Chinese  Government's  own  proposing  and  includes  all  that  they 
desire.  But  should  the  negotiation  be  broken  off  on  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
the  uniform  rate,  an  answer  would  not  be  easy  to  frame,  and  I  need  not  remind  your 
Excellency  that  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  resolution,  such  as  has 
been  repeatedly  moved,  condemnatory  of  your  opium  revenue,  would  prove  embarrassing 
to  your  Government. 

7.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  if  this  opportunity  is 
allowed  to  pass,  the  chance  of  settling  the  opium  question  in  concert  with  China 
is  not  likely  to  recur,  I  have  decided,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  arguments 
adduced  in  your  telegram  of  3rd  January,  upon  the  course  stated  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
despatch. 

(Signed)         Kimberley. 
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Bridges,  J.  E. 
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Browne,  Surgn.-Major  S.  H. 

Browne,  Surgn.  Lt.-Col.  W.     ■ 
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Brownrigg,  F.  W. 

Buchaoan,  Dr.  John 

Buck,  Sir  Edward 


Cadell,  Hon.  A. 
Caldecott,  Surgn.  Lt.-Col. 
Cameron,  Brig.-Surgn.  Lt.-Col. 
Campbell,  J.  M. 
Campbell,  Eev.  J.  F.     - 
Carlton,  Miss 
Chapman,  Captn.  F.  C. 
Charles,  Surgn.-Capt.  E.  Havelock 
Charu  Chandra  Ghose  - 
Chaube  Eaghunath  Dass 
Chaudhri  Ghasi  Ram 

„  Muhammad  Azim   - 

Chaturbhai  Jinabhai 
Cheetham,  W.  H. 
Cheng  Taik 
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Cliote  Khan  Jan  Muhammad   - 

Chotilal  Pniniivandas 

Clark,  Dr.  H."Martyn 

Clegliorn,  Surgn.-Col. 

Coatcs,  Surgn. -Major 

Cobb,  Surgn. -Major 

Cohen,  E.  M. 

Condon,  Brigade-Surgn. 

Cook,  Surgn.-Col. 

Cook,  Col.  J. 

Cotton,  Geo, 

Crole,  Hon.  C.  S. 

Crombie,  Lt.-Col.  A. 

Crosthwaite,  R.  J. 

Crosthwaite,  Sir  Charles 

Cruickshank,  A.  W. 

Curties,  Rev.  W. 

Cashing,  Rev.  Dr. 


E. 

Edalji  Nassarwanji,  Dr. 

Elwin,  Rev.  A. 

Eiip  Ate 

Evans,  Rev.  T. 
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Ex-Subadar  Saut  Singh 
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225 
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Dalzeil,  Surgn.-Major  P.  W. 
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Damor  Singh 
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Dane,  Surgn. -Major 
Dantra,  Surgn. -Major 
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G. 
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Ganesh  Krishna  Garde 

Gangadhar  Rao  Chitnavis 

Ganga  Prasad  Gupta 

Ganga  Prasad  Varma  - 

Gartlan,  G.  P. 

Gauld,  Dr. 

Gerson  da  Cunha 

Gibbon,  S.  M. 

Gilmau,  E.  P.  R. 

Gimlette,  Surgn, -Major 

Girdharlal  Hirabhai 

Gladwin,  W.  J. 

Gobind  Ram  Chowdry 

Gonesh  Chunder  Chunder 

Goonabhiram  Barooah 

Gordhiindas  Khatao 

Gordon,  E.  M. 

riciuree  Sunkur  Roy 

Govind  Ram 

Greenfield,  Miss 

Gregory,  G.  M. 

Griffin,  Sir  L.  - 

Griffiths,  Dr.  R.  (ilvn 

Gubbay,  E.  S. 

Guinness,  H.  8. 

Gulab  Singh 

Giilabr:ii  Durgaram  Maucharam 

Gupta.  K.  G. 

(Juru  Bishen  Singh 

Guru  Prasad  Sen 


H. 

Haji  Mirza  Mehdi  Ispahani 
„     Shamsuddin 

Hakim  Abdul  Guffur 
„      Abdul  Razak 
„      Mukarrab  Hussaiu  Khan 
„      Nazir  Husain  Khan 

Hall,  Surgn.  Lt.-Col.  G,  C. 

Hamid  Ali  Khan 

Hamilton,  Miss 

Harbhajan  Das 

Haribilas  Agarwala 

Hari  Bliiknji,  Dr. 

Haridas  Ohatterji 

Harvey,  Col.  R. 

Hauser,  Mrs. 

Haviland,  R.  C. 
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240 
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338 
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367 
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95 
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234 

IV. 
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III. 
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Hira  Lall  Ghose 
llira  LarKapur 
Hem  Chunder  Sen 
Hem  Chandra  Sanyal  - 
Hpnderson,  Surgn. -Major 
Hendley,  Surgn.  Lt.-Col. 
Heramba,  Chandra  Maitra 
Hbgge,  Major  J.  W.     - 
Hooper,  Brig.-Svirgn.  Lt.-Col. 
Hopkins,  J.  L. 
Hormasji  Kuvarji  Setna 
Home,  h\  P.    - 
Hqward,  H.  S. 
Hudson,  llcv.  Thos. 
Huntly,  Dr.  William 
Hutton,  Mr. 


I. 

tbbetson,  Denzil 
Imri  Singh 
n-win,  A.  M.  B. 
Isan  Chandra  Rai 
Ishri  Pershad  Engles 
Ishwarlal  Ochavram 


I^ak 


Jadab  Chandra  Ghose  - 
Jagannath  Borooah 
Jagan  Ifath,  Dr. 
Jagdeva  Prasad  Gour 
Jaislii  Eam 

Jaisinghbhai  Hathisingh 
Jamadar  Sispal  Singh 
James,  H.  E.  M. 
Jamiat  Singh,  Zaildar  - 
•tamieson,  Col.  A.  W.  - 
Jatashankar  Jagjivan 
Javerilal  Ij'miashankar  Yajnik 
Jennings,  Sidney 
Jennings,  Surg.-Capt.  S.E. 
Jivanlal  Chotalal 
Johnstone,  Surg.  Lt.-Col, 
Jones,  Rev.  Daniel 
Juggo  Ruudo  Bose 
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K. 


itabiraj  Murardan 
Jtailas  Chunder  Bose 

,,       Nath  Sukul 
Kaiidas  Chowdhi-i 
Kali  Sankur  Sukul 
Kam  Swe  Amatgyok 
Kanaga  Ratnam 
Ka,ran  Chand 
Karimbhai  Ibrahim 
Karunamoi  Gupta 
Kaveshvvar  Dalpatram  Uayabhai 
Keegan.  Brig. -Surgn.  Lt.-Col. 
Kelly,  Lt.-Col.  J.G.    ' 
Kershaw,,  Ralph 
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III. 
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III. 
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II. 
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III. 
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III. 
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IV. 

196 

II. 

146 

II. 

288 

11. 

296 

III. 

2w9 

III. 

86 

III. 

241 

IV. 

176 

III. 

74 

III. 

235 

III. 

218 

III. 

111 

IV. 

198 

IV. 

225 

11. 

214 

III. 

158 

IV. 

198 

II. 

207 

III. 

12 

II. 

90 

IV. 

49 

TI. 

87 

III. 

95 

IV. 

344 

IL 
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222 
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34 
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III. 

59 
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Khan  Bahadur  Asadulla  Khan 

„  Cursetii  Rustamji  Thane- 

walia  - 
„  Dossabhai  Pestonji 

„  Kazi  Shahabudin 

Khory   - 
„  Muhammad  Yakub 

„  Muhammad      Ikramulla 

Khan 
„  Mnhammed  Ali  Khan     - 

„  ■  Bahmaniji  E.  Modi 

„  Nizam-ud-Din  Khan 

„  Yar  Muhammad  Khan 

Khanzada  Abdul  Karim  Khan 

Khaparde,  G.S. 

Khem  Singh  Ramsing 

Khodidas  Vishvanath 

Khory,  Dr.  R.  N.        - 

Khuman  Bhoj  Oghad  - 

Khurgeshur  Bose         -  .  . 

King,  Surgn  .-Major 

Kirat  Singh     - 

Kirkpatrick,  Rev.         .  .  - 

Kirtikar,  Surgn.-Major 

Krishna  Kumar  Mittra 

Krishna  Rao  Mule       -  .  . 

Kshetra  Nath  Mukerjee 

Kum  Loang  .  .  - 

Kum  Low  Pong 

Kunwar  Jaswant  Singh 


L. 

Ladha  Damodar 
Laflamme,  Rev.  H. 
Lakshmau  Rao  Gangadhar 
Lala  Ajudhia  Pershad - 

„      Bhagwau  Dass     - 

„      Dargahi  Lai,  Rai  Bahadur 

„      Dewa  Singh 

„      Gahga  Prasad 

„      Kashi  Prasad 

„      Nand  Kishore 

„      Nafhi  Mai 

,,      Pyari  Lai 

„       Ram  Kakhmal 
Liilbhai  Morarji  Desai 
Lalit  Mohun  Lahiri 
Tjalubhai  Samaldas 
Lambert,  Sir  John 
Langman,  Rev. 
Law  Y''an 
Lay,  H.  ]Sf.      - 
Lazarus,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Lazarus,  H. 
Legge,  Rev.  James 
Leherchand  Lalchand 
Leiy,  F.  S.  P.  - 
Leong  Shian  Tuck 
Lethbridge,  Hon.  A.  S. 
Lia  Sin  Khoon 
Lisboa,  Dr.  J.  C. 
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248 
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III. 

202 

Mulroney,  Surgn. -Major 
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MacKenzie,  Hon.  T.  D. 

IV. 

211 

Munro,  J.  B.   - 

II. 

147 

MacKenzie,  Col.  K. 

IV. 

362 

Munshi  Bhola  Nath  Kamdar   - 

IV. 

77 

McLaren,  D.    - 

I. 

117 

„       Daya  Shankar 

III. 

75 

MacMuUen,  Capt.  G.  R. 

II. 

192 

„       Newal  Kishore 

III. 

105 

Maconochie,  A.  F. 

IV. 

130 

„       Rahamat  Ali   - 

II. 

301 

Maconochie,  Brig.-Surg,  Lt.-Col. 

IV. 

213 

Macpherson,  Duncan  J.            -             - 

III. 

24 

McRae,  Major  H.  N.  - 

III. 

263 

Macrae,  A.  M. 

III. 

15 

N. 

Mactaggart,  Surgn.  Capt. 

Hi. 

272 

Madho  Prasad 

III. 

77 

Nagji  Nathu                  ... 

IV. 

178 

Madoorav  Pillay 

II. 

203 

Namaji,  Joseph 

IV. 

163 

Madon,  i)r.  F.  E. 

IV. 

263 

Nanabhai  Dajibhai 

IV. 

185 

Maganlal  Tribhovandas 

IV 
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Nanavati,  B.  H. 

IV. 

273 

Maharaja      Bahadur      Sir      Narendra 

Narayan  Das 

IV. 

112 

Krishna 

II. 

169 

Nathan,  S.  A.  - 

IV. 

231 

„           Chani  Singh 

IV. 

111 

Nathuji  Punjawat 

IV. 

23 

„            Girja  Nath  Roy 

IL 

142 

Nawab  Ali  Mohamed  Khan 

III. 

137 

„           Durga  Churn  Law 

II. 

171 

,,        of  Loharu 

III. 

245 

„           Jotendro  Mohun  'J'agore 

II. 

172 

„        Mohamed  Mirza  Khah 

in. 

137 

„           Pratap  Narain  Singh 

III. 

104 

Muhammad  Salamullah  Khan 

IV. 

364 

Mahendra  Lall  Sircar  - 

II. 

176 

„        Syed  Jatfer  Hussein     - 

III. 

137 

Maiek  Ali  N'owrang 

IV. 

170 

„        Syud  Ameer  Hussein 

H. 

253 
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87 
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IV. 

313 

O'Hara,  Miss 

IV. 
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„       Syuil  Muhammad  Khan  Baha- 

dur 

II. 

245 

Manng  Aung  Min        -             .             . 

II. 

225 

„       Hpo  Hmyin    - 

II. 

204 

P 

Mawalji  Jijibhai 

IV. 

208 

Maxwell,  Dr. 

I. 

17 

Pandit  Brij  Nath 

IV. 

43 

Maynard,  Surgn.  Capt. 

II. 

69 

„       Ganesh  Anant  Bhide 

IV. 

303 

Mayne,  Surgn.  Lt.-Col 

IV. 

239 

„            „        Gopal' 

IV. 

197 

Mehr  vSingh 

III. 

222 

„       Gopi  Nath 

III. 

230 

Mehta,  V.  N.  - 

IV. 

263 

,,       Indar  Prasad     -              -              - 

III. 

290 

„       Bhopal  Singh  - 

IV. 

20 

,,       Jagat  Narain 

III. 

152 

„       Hamirmall 

IV. 

53 

„       Jeyshunker  Nurshee  Ram 

IV. 

74 

„      Rataii  Lai 

IV. 

51 

,,       Kaniya  Lai  Dikshit 

III. 

87 

Melville,  Capt. 

IV. 

80 

„       Lakshmo  Pershad 

III. 

126 

Meruji  Dosaji  Chudasama 

IV. 

336 

„       Madho  Prasad 

IV. 

49 

Mestou,  J.  S.  - 

III. 

273 

„       Mahadeo 

III. 

215 

Michie,  A. 

I. 

131 

„       Swarup  Narain 

III. 

175 

Mir  Mahmud  Hussain 

IV 

27 

„       Sheo  Ram  Pande 

III. 

65 

Mir  Muushi  Imtiaz  AH 

IV. 

144 

„       Shiam  Narain  Mastadaw 

III. 

139 

Mir  Shri  Abhesinghji  - 

IV, 

195 

„       Suraj  Kaul 

III. 

207 

Mirza  Husain  Khan 

IV 

238 

Parakh,  Surgn. -Major 

IV. 

215 

Mirza  Jindwadda  Khan 

III. 

211 

„         Sakaichand  Nihalchand 

IV. 

194 

Missr  Lai  la  Ram 

III. 

179 

Pares  Nath  Chatteriee 

III. 

37 

Mohamed  Osman  Sahib  Bahadur 

IV. 

244 

Park  Chan        -                            -              - 

n. 

200 

Mohunlal  Vishnulal  Paadia 

IV. 

24 

Partab  Singh 

III. 

217 

Mohun t  Kesho  Ram  Roy 

III. 

84 

Partridge,  Dep.-Surgn.-Genl.  - 

I. 

124 

Mouat,  Br.  F.               ... 

I. 

75 

Patel  Sheobuksh 

IV. 

42 

Moore,  Sir  W.               -             -             - 

I. 

71 

Peal,  S.  E. 

II. 

153 
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Peary  Mohun  Sen 
Pease,  Sir  Jos. 
Phillips,  Rev.  W.  B      - 

„         Dr.  James  L. 
Piercy,  Rev.  Q-.  - 

Pin  Yen 

Plomer,  Rev.  C.  H.      - 
Plunkett,  A.  H. 
Poonit  Singh  -  -  . 

Porteous,  Col.  C.  A.     - 

W. 
Prabhaker,  G.  B. 
Prabhashankar  Makaraji  Bhat - 
Prautch,  Eev.  A.  W. 
Prem  Chand 
Preo  Nath  Bose 

Prince  Jahan  Kadar  Mirza  Mahomed 
"Wahid  Ali  Bahadur  - 

„      Wala  Kadar  Syed  Hussein  Ali 
Mirza  Bahadur 
Pringle,  Brig.-Surgn. 
Prithi  Raj,  Raj 
Purves,  Brig-Surgn.  Lt.-Col.  - 


Q. 


Quayle,  Surgn.-Major  • 
Quinn,  H.  O.  - 


R. 


Radhanath  Changkakoti 
Rahim  Khan,  Khan  Bahadur 
Rai  Bahadur  Bhai  Mian  Singh 
Gagarmal 

„  „        Gursahai  Mul 

,,  „       Kanny  Lall  Dey - 

,,  „        Raghoba  Mahadik 

„  „        Raghunath  Singh 

„  „        Sheo  Sahai  Mai 

„    Chandi  Prasad 

„    Paiz  Talab  Khan 

„    Isri  Prasad 

„    Lul  Madhub  Mookerjee  Bahadur 

„    Maya  Das 

„    Chaudhri  Natliwa  Singh   - 
Raisinghji  Shirsinghji 
Raja  Lachman  Singh 

„     Muhammad  Salamat  Khan 
Raju  Naidu 
Raja  Peary  Mohun  Mookerjee 

„     Ram  Naiayan  Singh 

„        „     Pratap  Singh 

„     Ranipal  Singh     - 

,.     Vdai  Pratap  Singh 
Rajkumar  Sarvadhikari 
Ramachendram,  R.  M. 
Ramanarasu  Pantulu 
Ram  Chandra  Meghraj 
Padya 

„     Durlabh  Mazumdar 

„     Kali  Chaudhri 
Ramkishan  Das  Rai  Bahadur 
Ram  Krishna  Mahipat 

„     Moy  Roy 

„     Singh       - 
Rana  Dnlip  Singh  of  Baghat    - 
„      Sa^TaTiji  Khodabhai 

Sir  Shaukar  Bakhsh  Singh 


IV. 

IV. 


Page. 


II. 

108 

I. 

1 

II. 

38 

£1. 

308 

I. 

35 

II. 

146 

IV. 

64 

IV. 

307 

III. 

22 

IV. 

255 

IV. 

287 

IV. 

271 

IV. 

141 

iV. 

294 

III. 

26 

III. 

151 

II. 

245 

II. 

247 

I. 

52 

IV. 

55 

II. 

S3 

340 
134 


II. 

305 

III. 

212 

III. 

201 

in. 

214 

III. 

253 

11. 

97 

IV. 

345 

IV. 

374 

III. 

'?o2 

III. 

285 

III. 

166 

III. 

42 

II. 

255 

III. 

234 

III. 

253 

IV. 

177 

III. 

285 

III. 

72 

II. 

271 

II. 

172 

III. 

23 

III. 

284 

III. 

61 

III. 

101 

II. 

174 

IV. 

357 

IV. 

249 

IV. 

26 

IV. 

114 

II. 

60 

III. 

82 

IV. 

375 

IV. 

146 

IT. 

114 

III. 

179 

III. 

169 

IV. 

205 

III. 

133 

Name. 


Rao  Bahadur  Apji  Amar  Singh 
„  ,,         K.  C.  Bedarkar 

„  „         Chunilal  Venilal 

„  „         Dulerai  Girdharlal 

„  .,         Thakur  Gobind  Singh     ~ 

„  „         Govindrao  Ram  Chandra 

Garud  - 
,,  „         Kantee     Chunder    Moo- 

kerjee 
„  „         Narsiram 

„  „         Ranchodlal  Chotalal 

„  ,,         Sardar  Bechardas  Vehari- 

das 
„  „         Siyam  Sundar  Lai 

„         „  Vinayek      Rao      Ganesh 

Samarth 
„         „  Vishnu  Keshava  Kunte  - 

„         „         fadurao  Pande 
„     Kesri  Singh 

„     Bihari  Lai  ... 

„     Deorao  Vinayak   - 
„     Motilal  Hirabhai  - 
„     Narsilal  Rewadas  - 
„     Rambilas  - 
Rasaldar-Maj.  Hira  Singh 

„  „     Kahan  Singh     - 

„  „     Khan  Bahadur  Khan     - 

„  „     Maulvi     Allah     Baksh, 

Zaildar 
„  „     Shadi      Khan      Sardar 

Bahadur 
„  „     Syid  Narul  Hasan 

„  „     Sundar  Singh     - 

Rawal  Shri  Harisinghiji  Rupsinghji 
Reid,  Lt.-Col.  - 
■  Reid,  G.  B. 
Rice,  Surgn.  Maj.-Genl. 
Rivett-Carnac,  J.  H. 
Robbins,  Rev.  W.  E. 
Robertson,  Lt.-Col. 
Rowell,  Dr 

Runchordas  Jaishankar  Bskshi 
Russell,  Surgn.  Lt.-Col.  G.  E, 
Russell,  Rev.  Norman  H. 
Ruslam  N.  Ranina,  Dr. 
Rustomjee,  H.  M. 
Rustoinji  Hormasji  -  • 

Rustomji  Pestonji  .lehangir 
Ryland,  W.  H. 


s. 


Sadashiv  Vishwanath  Dhurandhar 
Sah  Badri  Lall 
Sahiwala  Hamir  Singh 
Sanders,  Surgn. -Lt.Col. 
Santajirao  Sahib  Temak 
San  Tu 

Saraugdhar  Mulshankar 
Sardar  Atma  Singh 

,,       Arjan  Singh 

„       Bahadur  Harnam  Singh 

„       Bahadur  Jowala  Singh  - 

„       Bulaka  Singh 

„       Partab  Singh 

,,       Partap  Singh 

,,       Ratan  Singh,  Genl. 

„       Thakura  Singh 
Satyanalh  Borooah 
Sawbwa  of  Thibaw 
Saw  Mamie 


Beferences. 


Vol. 


IV. 

IV. 

IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

IV. 

IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

IV. 
IV. 

IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IlL 

III. 
III. 

III. 

III. 
III. 
III. 

IV. 

III. 

IV. 

II. 
II. 

IV. 
IV. 

I. 

IV. 

II. 

IV. 
IV. 

II. 

IV. 
IV. 

II. 


IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IL 
IV. 

II. 

IV. 

III. 
III. 
III. 
III. 
III. 
III. 
III. 
III. 
III. 
II. 
II. 
n. 
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Page. 


30 
102 
140 
199 

13 

311 

1 
179 
138 

137 
72 

55 
148 
367 

81 
368 
363 
200 
193 
358 
217 
218 
194 

218 

290 
291 
196 

174 
245 
206 
119 

51 
369 

87 
102 
169 

84 
167 
277 
166 
203 
326 
156 


113 
79 
22 
83 
100 
216 
179 
218 
217 
177 
177 
218 
177 
178 
173 
179 
286 
206 
2S1 
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Sayad  Nasir  Ali 
Sayid  Ali  Hasan 
Schiller,  F. 
Scott,  Eev.  T.  J. 
Scroggie,  W.  K. 
Seervai,  Dr.  F.  B. 
Selby,  Eev.  T. 
Setli  Daulat  Earn 
„     Devchand  Nagar  - 
„    Hatisingh  Gulabchand 
„     Manji  Lai  I 
„     Mayabhai  Premabhai 
„     Nilap  Cband 
„     Nand  Earn 
„     Nemi  Chand 
„     Eatan  Lai 
„     Elkab  Das 
„     Sobhag  Mull 
Seva  Earn  Samantram 
Shabaz  Khan 

Shah,  T.  M.,  Assist.-Surgn. 
Shaikh  Hafizulla 

„       Eaza  Husain  Khan 
„       Khuda  Buksh 
Shamsul  Ulama  Maulavi  Ahmad 
Sharpe,  H. 

Sheo  Bnx  Bogla  Bahadur 
Shivmukrai  Sureka 
Shivnath  Eamnath,  Dr. 
Shrager,  Mr. 
Singhji  Jowan  Mai  Sayar 

„       Surajmal 
Sirdar  Mull 
Sirdarsinghji  Eana 
Sita  Nath  Eoy 
Sit  Hon 
Sit  Kaung 

Sirsubha  Sakharam  Martand 
Slater,  D.  M. 
Smeaton,  D.  M. 
Sodhi  Indar  .Singh 
Soma  Bin  Udai  Earn  Patel 
Somasundram  Pillai 
Soorjee  Narain  Singh  - 
Souza,  Eev.  C.  W. 
Stalkartt,  John 
Steel,  R. 
Stoker,  T. 
Strachey,  Sir  John 
Strong,  Col. 
Sturmer,  Miss  - 

„  Surgn. -Major 

Subadar  Bakstiish  Singh 
Dalla  - 
„        Gurmukh  Singh 
„        Javvahir  Singh 
„        Jov/ala  Singh  - 
„        Narayan  Singh 
.,        Maj.  Hira  Singh 
,,        Maj.  Gurdatt  Singh  Bahadur  - 
,,        Maj.  Narain  Singh 
„        Maj.  Wuzir  Singh 
Sudam  Chunder  Naik 
Suja-ul-Mulk  Asaf-ud  Dowlah  Nawab 
Syed  Zainul  Abdin  Khan  Bahadur 
Feroz  Jung .  -  -  - 

Sumant  Vishnu  Karmarkar,  Eev. 
Surji  Coomar  SurbaOhicari 
Swansou,  llev.  Dr. 
Syed  Abu  Ibrahim 
„     Alam  vShah 
„     Ashicj  ]  [ussein 
.,     Fuzl  Imam 


Beferences. 


Vol. 


Name. 


IV 

152 

III. 

283 

II. 

162 

III. 

106 

IV. 

310 

IV. 

349 

I. 

123 

IV. 

27 

IV. 

210 

IV. 

194 

III. 

288 

IV. 

IBS 

IV. 

46 

IV. 

57 

IV. 

46 

IV. 

58 

IV. 

45 

IV. 

82 

IV. 

111 

III. 

179 

IV. 

]8S 

III. 

259 

III. 

143 

III. 

219 

II. 

245 

III. 

76 

II. 

168 

IV 

319 

IV. 

143 

n. 

143 

IV. 

54 

IV. 

48 

IV. 

34 

IV. 

336 

II. 

43 

II. 

202 

II. 

201 

IV. 

113 

IV. 

228 

II. 

22.5 

III. 

218 

IV. 

ill 

II. 

272 

III. 

39 

IV. 

68 

ni. 

68 

II. 

160 

III. 

60 

I. 

61 

III. 

193 

HI. 

72 

I\" 

243 

HI. 

217 

IV. 

81 

III. 

198 

III. 

160 

III. 

265 

HI. 

197 

HI. 

218 

HI. 

112 

HI, 

244 

HI. 

199 

II. 

110 

II. 

247 

IV. 

335 

II. 

!  92 

I. 

56 

HI. 

148 

III. 

231 

111. 

137 

Ill 

11 

Beferences. 


Vol.     Page. 

I 


Syed  Hyder  Mirza  Adab 
,,     Kalk  Husain 
„     Nazir  Husain 

„     Nasir-ud-Din  Mahomed,  Abu-al- 
Mansoor  Imami-JMunazira 


T. 

Tan  Kyu 

Taylor,  Eev.  Hudson 
Temulji  Bhikaji  Nariman,  Dr. 
Thoburn,  Bishop  J.  M. 
Thakersey  Gangaram   - 
Thakur  Bahadur  Singh 

„       Bahadur  Singh 

„       Bridhi  Singh 

„       Bulidana 

„       Futteh  Singh 

„       Haridas  Maoji 

„       Kalyan  Singh 

,,       Mahabir       Prasad        Narayan 
Singh 

.,  Sawai  Singhji 
Tika  Eaghunath  Singh 
TUangi , 

Trevor,  Col.     - 
Tribhovandas  Jagjivandas 
„  Varjivandas 

Trinoyan  Barkakoti 
Tull  Walsh,  Surgn.-Capt. 
Turner 

Turner,  Col.    -  -  - 

Tulsi  Eam 
Tyler,  Sir  John 
Tytler,  A.  G. 


u. 

Umacliaran  Mukhyopadhva 
Underwood,  Dr.  C.  F. 
I'pendro  Nath  Borooah 


Vaid  I'arbhuram  Jivanram 
„      Eaghunatliji  Indraji 
^'ajesingh  Jinaji  Girasia 
Valvhatchand  Umedchand 
Valentine,  Eev.  Colin  S. 
A'allabha  Deva 
A'enkatapiah  Pantulu  Garu 
Vincent,  E.  H. 
Vishram  Eamji  Gliole,  Dr. 
Vrijbhvikandas  Atrnaram 
Vnn^ese,  G  T. 


w. 

Waco,  A.  A.     - 
Wade,  Sir  Thos. 
Waghji  Fateh 
AValker,  T.  Gordon 
Wallace,  Dr.  James  Eobt. 
\\';isiulcii  Trinibak  Ka|)scv 
Wiitcilicld,  C(il.  H.  (;. 


III. 
III. 
III. 


I  137 

138 

I  144 


III.     257 


II. 
I. 
l\. 
II. 
IV 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

III. 


IV. 
IV. 

II. 


201 
29 

2G7 
15 

319 
44 
29 
44 
52 
14 

235 

287 


III. 

95 

IV. 

72 

HI. 

176 

HI. 

22 

IV. 

35 

IV 

235 

IV 

238 

II. 

266 

II. 

85 

I. 

128 

HI. 

196 

III. 

218 

III. 

109 

III. 

50 

(  o 
32S 
262 


'   IV. 

308 

IV. 

1S2 

IV. 

178 

IV. 

201 

HI 

292 

IV. 

112 

IV. 

2.50 

IV. 

318 

IV. 

274 

1 1^'- 

2;;4 

1  IV. 

\   253 

HI. 

5 

I. 

86 

IV. 

188 

111. 

1.5(! 

II. 

117 

IV. 

1-16 

m. 

1  210 
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References 

Name. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Weidemann,  G.  L. 

n. 

188 

Weir,  Surgn.  Lt.-Col.  T. 

IV. 

222 

'     '  -z 

Westmacott,  E.  V. 

II. 

127 

Y. 

■    ':t 

Wilcox,  F. 

II. 

131 

Wilkie,  Eev.  J.             -             -             - 

IV. 

164 

Tang  Fu 

II. 

?16 

Willcocks,  Surgn.  Lt.-Col. 

III. 

265 

i 

'nn'j 

Wilson,  J.        - 

IT. 

155 

<i 

M>i 

Wilson,  A.  C. 

III. 

58 

'. 

.r.  1 

Wilson 

III. 

206 

z. 

Wilson,  Rev.  W.  A.     - 

IV. 

159 

' 

Wingate,  A. 

IV. 

323 

Zabardast  Khan 

III. 

300 

Wood,  M.        -             - 

I. 

48 

Zemin,  D. 

II. 

158 

Woodnght,  Surgn-Capt. 

III. 

194 

Zorawar  Singh 

IIL 

176 

Part  II.— Race  and  Occupation. 


SUMMARY. 


No.  of  Witnesseji 

Profession. 

Total. 

European. 

Native. 

i 

Officials  at  head-quarters  or  attached  to  the  Government 

„       Divisional  and  District  -             -                        ,  -             -             . 

„       Political  (Residents  or  Agents  for  Ifative  States) 

„       Opium  and  Excise  Departments 

„       Pensioned          -                                        ... 
Military  officers 

.,         pensioners         -              -                            -                            -             - 
Chiefs  and  oflBcials  of  Native  States       -                          -             - 
Landowners  and  tenants 
Planters 

Merchants,  mill-owners,  and  bankers 
Christian  missionaries 

„         medical  missionaries 
Medical  practitioners  employed  by  Government 

„                 „           private  and  pensioned 
Schoolmasters  and  professors 
Representatives  of  associations*- 
Religious  teachers  (non-Christian) 
Lawyers 
Journalists 
Miscellaneous 

Civil  engineers 

Labour  contractor  - 

Municipal  Commissioners 

Actuary 
Writer 

College  students 
Without  occupation 

14 

6 

14 

12 

27 

9 

87 

88 

12 

83 

47 

15 

81 

65 

8 

52 

5 

27 

8 

(12) 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

14 
31 

5 
11 

3 
13 

3 
4 
10 
14 
40 
15 
65 
13 

9 

1 

(6) 
3 

1 

2 

20 

1 

3 

9 
14 

9 
84 
84     ; 

2    r 

69 

7 

16 
52 

8 
43.  A 
5  K 

27i<'-: 

7     " 
(6) 

1 
2 

1 
2 

Total 

723 

257 

466 

*  Out  of  the  52  Representatives  of  Associations,  47 1  return  special  occupations  or  means  of  subsistetice.  Of 
the  rest  two  represent  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  one  an  American  Tempevance 
League  and  two  are  Natives  of  India,  who  only  set  forth  on  the  record  their  connexion  with  the. .Association 
they  represent. 
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Prolession  and  Name. 


Vol.     Page. 


1.  Officials  attached  to  the 
Government  (14). 

Barbour,  Sir  David  M. 
Bayne,  C.  G. 
Buck,  Sir  Ed.  - 
Cadell,  Hon.  A. 
Crole,  Hon.  C.  S. 
Crosthwaite,  Sir  Charles 
Fitepatrick,  Sir  Denis 
Finlay,  J.  F. 
Fryer,  F.  W.  E. 
Lockhart,  J.  (Cliina) 
Lyall,  Hon.  D.  E. 
Ogilvit,  G.  M. 
ftmeaion,  D.  M. 
Strachey,  Sir  John 


2.  Officials,  Divisional  and  District 
(51). 

Arjan  Singh 

Anderson,  J.  D. 

Babu  Earn  Singh 

Babu  Madhav  Chandra  Bardalai 

Baillie,  DC.  -  - 

Bridges,  J.  E.  - 

Brownrigg,  F.  W. 

Cruickshank,  A.  W.     - 

Dondapati  Jangam 

Dawson,  H. 

Forbes,  A.        -  -  - 

Francis,  E.  B. 

Gobind  Earn  Chowdry 

Ishrl  Pershad  Engles 

Ibbetson,  Denzil 

Irwin,  A.  M.  B. 

James,  H.  E.  M. 

Jennings,  Sidney 

Khan  Bahadur  Muhammad  Yakub 

„  „    Ikramulla  Khan 

,','  „         Bahmanji  E.  Modi 

Lely,  F.  S.  P.  - 
Lamijert,  Sir  John 
Macphereon,  Duncan  J. 
Mackenzie,  Col.  K. 
Mac  Mullen,  Capt.  G.  E. 
Melvill,  Capt.  - 
Meston,  J.  S. 
Mulock,  F.  B.  - 
Mukharji,  T.  N. 
Nawab  Syed  Ameer  H  ossein  - 
Porteous,  W. 

Porteous,  Col.  C.  A.     - 
Plunkett,  A.  H. 

Quinn,  H.  O. 

Kai  Maya  Das 

Eamanarasu  Pantulu 

Eao  Bahadur  Dulerai  Girdharlal 
„    Sahib  Motilal  Hirabhai 

Reid,  G.  B. 

Sheikh  Khuda  Buksh  - 

Sudam  Chunder  Naik  - 

Upendro  Nath.  Borooah^ 

Venkatapiah  Pantulu  Garu 

Vurgese,  G.  T. 

Vincent,  E.  H. 

Wace,  A.  A.    - 

Weidemann,  G.  L. 

Wilcox,  F.       -  -  • 

Wilson,  J.        -  -  s 

Wingate,  A.     - 


II. 
II. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 
III. 
III. 

II. 

II. 
I. 

II. 
III. 

II. 

I. 


2 
180 
139 
261 
225 
129 
225 

59 
240 

99 

63 
154 
226 

61 


III. 

164 

11. 

280 

III. 

146 

11. 

302 

111. 

134 

11. 

212 

111. 

117 

111. 

267 

IV. 

250 

11.  i 

132 

III.  j 

1 

III.  1 

205 

111. 

267 

111. 

186 

111. 

201 

II. 

1S3 

III. 

238 

11. 

214 

III. 

240 

III. 

261 

IV. 

136 

IV. 

133 

II. 

131 

III. 

24 

IV. 

362 

II. 

192 

IV. 

80 

III. 

273 

III. 

96 

11. 

158 

II. 

253 

IV. 

287 

IV. 

255 

IV. 

SO" 

IV. 

134 

in. 

234 

IV. 

249 

IV. 

199 

IV. 

200 

IV.', 

206 

III. 

219 

II. 

110 

II. 

162 

iV. 

250 

IV. 

253 

IV. 

318 

III. 

5 

I]. 

188 

II. 

131 

III. 

206 

IV. 
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3.  Political  Officers  (6). 

Abbott,  Lt.-Col.  H.  B.  -  IV. 

Crosthwaite,  E.  IV. 

Ferris,  Major  IV. 

NanabhaiD.  -  -  -      IV. 

Eobertson,  Lt.-Col.       -  -  IV. 

Trevor,  Col.  •  -  IV. 


4.  Opium  and  Excise  Officials  (14). 

Ajitrai  Shivadas            -  -      IV. 

Brockman,  Drake         -  -              -      IV 

CampbeU,  J.  M.            -  -             -      IV. 

Driberg,  J.  J.  S.           -  -                     II. 

Gupta,  K.  G.                -  ■             -      II. 

Gregory,  G.  M.  -                   III. 

Hopkins,  J.  C.  -       II. 

Mackenzie,  Hon.  T.  D.  ■                    IV. 

Eivett-Carnac,  J.  H.    -  II. 

Eustomji  Pestonji  Jehangir  -       IV. 

Stoker,  T.         -  -                    III. 

Tvtler,  A.  G.  -                   III. 

Walker,  T.  Gordon       -  -                    III. 

Westmacott,  E.  V.  II. 

5.  Chiefs  and  Officials  of  Native  : 

States  (87). 

Anant  Gangadhar  Khote  |   IV. 

Asharam  Dalechand  '    IV. 

Baba  Saudagar  Lai      -  -                '  III. 

Bohra  Meghaban  IV. 

Bohra  Eattan  Lai  IV. 

Chaturhhai  Jinabhai  IV. 

Chaube  Eaghunath  Dass  IV. 

Cliiutamanrao  Vinayak  Vaidya  i    IV. 

Chote  Khan  Jan  Muhammad  {   IV. 

Chotilal  Pranjivandas  I   IV. 

Dayabhai  Nathabhai  |   IV. 

Devkaran  Maoji  -                 !   IV. 

Dcwan  Amarnath          -  i  III. 

Dunlop,  A.  J.  I   IV. 

FazluUah  Lutfullah  j   IV. 

Filose,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Michael  -                   IV. 

Givdharlal  Hirabhai  IV. 

Jatashankar  Jagjivan   -  -      IV. 

Javerilal  Umiashankar  Yajnik  IV. 

Kabiiaj  Murardt-n         -  -      IV. 

Kevsliaw,  Ealph  IV 
Khan  Bahadur  Yar  Muhammad  Khan  -       IV.  I 

Khan  Bahadur  Khory  -  -                    IV. 

Khan      Bahadur      Cursetji  Eustamji 

Thanewidla-  IV. 

Khodidas  Vishvanath  IV. 

Krishna  Eao  Mule       -  -              -      rv. 

Kunwar  Jaswant  Singh  IV. 

Ladha  Dauiodar  |    IV. 

Lakshman  Eao  Gangadhar  -              -      IV. 

La!a  Dewa  Singh          -  -              -      m 

Labi  Bhagwan  Dass  m. 

Lala  Ajudhia  Pershad  -                 |   IV. 

Lalbhai  Morarji  Desai  -       IV. 

Lalubhai  Samaldas  -      IV. 

Maconochie,  A .  F.  -      iv. 

Malek  Ali  Nowrang  iv. 

Mashir-ud  Doula  Muntaz-ul-Mulk, 

Khalifa                       -  m. 

Mawalji  Jijibhai  -             -      iv. 

Mehta  Bhopal  Singh  iv, 

Mehta  Eatan  Lai          -  -      iv. 

Mir  Mahmud  Hussain  -                    iv. 

Mir  Munshi  Imtiaz  Ali  -                    iv. 

Mirza  Jindwadda  Khan  -             .   i  lii_ 

Munshi  Bhola  Nath  Kamdar  -             -  i   IV, 

Munshi  Daya  Shankar  -            -     III. 


16 
82 
128 
185 
87 
35 


171 

371 

218 

261 

121 

88 

67 

211 

51 

326 

60 

50 

156 

127 


115 
202 
174 

40 

40 
203 

32 
110 

14 
195 
199 
182 
208 
311 
312 
101 
171 
198 
225 

49 
121 
153 
157 

156 
184 
160 
156 
183 
209 
174 
177 
152 
182 
142 
130 
170 

|lT0 

1  208 

20 

51 

27 

I  144 

:  241 

77 

75 
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5.  Chiefs  and  Officials  of  Native 
States — cont. 

MohunLal  VishnuLal  Faudia 

Muhammad  biu  Hadi  - 

Nagji  Nathu 

Nawab  of  Loharii 

Pandit  Brij  Nath 

Pandit  Jeyshunkei-  Nurshee  Ram 

Pandit  Madho  Prasad 

Pandit  Sarup  Narain 

Prabhashankar  Makaraji  Bhat 

Pundit  Suraj  Kaul 

Baisinghji  Shivsinghji 

Rao  Bahadur  Bedarkar 

Rao  Bahadur  Siyain  Sundar  Lai 

Rao       Bahadur       Kante.e       Ch  under 

Mookeijee 
Rao    Bahadur  Vinayek    Rao    Ganesh 

Samarth 
Rao  Bahadur  Vishnu  Keshava  Kunte 
Ram  Krishna  Mahipat 
Rana  Dalip  Singh,  of  Baghat 
Rawal  Shri  Harisinghiji  Rupsinghji 
Runchordas  Jaishankar  Bakshi 

Sadashiv  Vishwanath  Dhurandhar 

Sah  Badri  Lall 

Sahiwala  Hamir  Singh 

Santajirao  Sahib  Temak 

Saraugdhar  Mulshankar 

Sardar  Ratan  Singh,  General 

Sawbaw  of  Thibaw 

Saw  Mong 

Sayad  Nasir  Ali 

Sayid  Ali  Hasan 

Seth  Daulat  Bam 

Seth  Milap  Ohand 

Seth  Nemi  Chand 

Singhji  Suraj  mal 

Singhji  Jowan  Mal  Sayar 

Sirsubha  Sakharam  Martand 

Tika  Raghunath  Singh 

Umacharan  Mukliyopadh3a 

Vakhatchand  Umedchand 

Vallabha  Deva 

Waghji  Pateh  - 

Zorawar  Singh 


6.  Pensioned  Officials  (12). 

Goonabhiram  Barooah 
Gouree  Sunkur  Roy     - 
Gri£an,  Sir  L.  - 
Khan  Bahadur  Kazi  Shahabdin 

^^  „         Nizam-ud-Din  Khan 

Lay,  H.  N.  (China  service) 
Ram  Kali  Chaudhri 
Rao  Bahadur  Chunilal  Venilal  - 

„  „         Gursahai  Mul      - 

„  „         Narsiram 

Rao  Sahib  Narsilal  Rewadas    - 
Wade,  Sir  Thos.  (China) 


7.  Military  Officers  (27) 

Batiye,  Lt.-Col.  F.  D.  - 
Bingham,  Lt.-Col.  F. 
Biscoe,  Col.  W.  W.      ■• 
Cook,  Col.  J.   - 
Hogge,  Major  J.  W.    - 
Jamadar  Sispal  Singh  - 


IV. 
IV. 
TV. 
III. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
III. 
IV. 
III. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

IV. 

IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

III. 

IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

III. 
II. 
II. 

IV. 

III. 

IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

III. 

IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

III. 


Page. 


IF. 
II. 

I. 

IV. 
III. 

I. 
III. 
IV. 

in. 

IV. 
IT. 

I. 


24 
193 

178 

245 

43 

74 

49 

175 

141 

207 

177 

102 

72 

1 

55 

148 

146 

169 

174 

169 

113 

79 

22 

100 

179 

173 

206 

221 

152 

283 

27 

46 

46 

48 

54 

113 

176 

76 

201 

112 

183 

176 


265 

112 

105 

292 

252 

81 

82 

140 

253 

179 

193 

86 
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195 

73 

211 

243 

198 

74 

7.  Military  Officers — cont. 

Jamieson,  Col.  A.  W.  -  III. 
Kam  Swe  Amatgydk  of  South  Thienni        II. 

KeUy,  Lt.-Col.  J.  G.    -  -     III. 

Low,  Maj.-Genl.  Sir  Robert  -     III. 

McRae,  Major  H.  N,                -  -     III. 

Reid,  Lt.-Col,  A.  J.  P.  -     III. 

Easaldar  Sundar  Singh             -  III, 

„         Major  Kahan  Singh  -  -     III 

„         Major  Kahan  Bahadur  Khan       III. 

„            „      Syed  Narul  Hasan  III. 

Strong,  Col.  D.  M.       -  III. 

Subadar  Gurmukh  Singh  -     III. 

„        Jawahir  Singh            -  III. 

„        Jowala  Singh              -  III. 

„        Narayan  Singh  -     III. 

Subadar  Major  Gurdatt  Singh  Bahadur    III. 

„              Hira  Singh  -      III. 

„              Narain  Singh  -  III. 

„              Wuzir  Singh  -  III. 

Turner,  Col.  A.  H.      -  -     III. 

Waterfield,  Col.  H.  G.  III. 


8.  Military  Pensioners  (9).* 

Damor  Singh  _  III. 

Partab  Singh                -  \  III. 

Rasaldar-Maj.  Hira  Singh        -  _  III. 

Rasaldar  Sardar  Wazir  Singh  -  _  III, 

Subadar  Sant  Singh    -             -  _  III. 

Rasildar-Maj.  Maulvi  Allah  Bakshi  "  III. 
Rasaldar-Maj.      Shadi     Khan     Sardar 

Bahadur  -  III. 

Subadar  Bakshish  Singh  III. 

Dalla               -  -  IV. 


9.  Planters  (12). 

Babu  Mohendra  Nath  Phukan  II. 

Bridge,  Ernest  -             -      II. 

Filgate,  T.  R.  -            -                 III 

Fox,  G.  R.       -  HI. 

Gibbon,  S.  M.  -             -      II. 

Oilman,  E  .P.  E.  -             -             -11. 

Haviland,  R.  C.  -                          -      II, 

Macrae,  A.  M.  -     III. 

Mnnshi  Rahamat  Ali  -                                 11. 

Peal,  S.  E.       -  -      11 

Sharpe,  H.  III. 

Stalkartt,  John  -                   III. 


10.  Landowners  and  Tenants  (88). 

Babu  Dirjpal    - 

Badrudin  AbduUa  Kur 

Bahadur  Singh,  Thakur 

Bakshi  Khuman  Singh 

Bapumia  Shermia 

Bhagban  Chunder  Dase 

Bharot  Umla  Vaja 

Bhati  Raghunath  Singh 

Bhosinghji 

Chapman,  Capt.  H.      - 

Chaudhri  Ghasi  Ram 

Chaudri  Muhammad  Azim 

badiimia  Anwarka 

Finch,  H. 

Gangadhar  Rao  Chitnavi^ 

Gaitlan,  G.  P. 

Gulab  Singh 

Gura  Bishen  Singh 

Imri  Singh  .  - 


HI 
222 
157 
111 
263 
245 
196 
218 
194 
291 
193 
198 
160 
265 
197 
112 
218 
244 
199 
196 
210 


217 
217 
291 
177 
218 
218 

290 

217 

81 


300 

294 

56 

69 

150 

293 

291 

15 

301 

152 

76 

68 


III. 

58 

IV. 

230 

IV. 

44 

IV. 

113 

IV. 

184 

11. 

113 

IV. 

169 

IV. 

51 

IV. 

178 

IIL 

282 

III. 

291 

III. 

122 

IV. 

312 

III. 

282 

IV. 

367 

III. 

144 

III. 

218 

III. 

218 

III. 

22 

*  Mostly  landowners. 
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10.  Landowners  and  Tenants — cont. 

12.  Merchants,  Bankers,  Mill- 

Jamiat  Singh,  Zaildar 

III. 

218 

OWNEKS,  AND  Shopkeepers  (83). 

Kirat  Singh     - 

IV. 

27 

Abraham,  A.  E.  J. 

II. 

144 

Khan  Bahadur  Asadulla  Khan 

III. 

288 

Ah  Chew 

II. 

,202 

„             Muhammed  AH  Khan 

III. 

289 

Asgar  Ali  Hussain 

IV. 

14 

Khanzada  Abdul  Karim  Khan 

III. 

287 

Babu  Roy  Eadhakishua 

III. 

10 

Khuman  Bhoj  Ughad 

IV. 

174 

Cheetham,  W.  H. 

II. 

161 

Kshetranath  Mukarji 

in. 

142 

Cheng  Taik 

II. 

198 

Lala  Kashi  Prasad 

III. 

75 

Cohen,  R.  M.  - 

n. 

145 

Maharaja      Bahadur      Sir      Narendra 

Dayabhai  Tapidas 

IV. 

233 

Krishna 

II. 

169 

Dharamsai  Sunderdas  - 

IV. 

234 

„           Chani  Singh 

IV. 

HI 

Drew,  Edwin  J. 

IV. 

168 

„          of     Dinajpur   Girija   Nath 

Findlay,  C. 

11. 

194 

Roy 

II. 

142 

Govind  Ram 

IV. 

29 

„          Jotendro  Mohun  Tagore     - 

II. 

172 

Gordhaudas  Khatao 

IV. 

234 

„           Pratap  Narain  Singh 

HI. 

104 

Gubbay,  E.  S. 

IV. 

232 

Manohar  Singhji 

JV. 

23 

Haji  Mirza  Mehdi  Ispahani 

IV. 

252 

Mathurbhai  V'arajbhai 

IV. 

170 

,,     Shamshuddin 

II. 

216 

Mir  Shri  Abliesingiiji  - 

IV. 

195 

Haribilas  Agarwala 

II. 

266 

Munshi  Newal  Kishoro 

III. 

105 

Hormasji  Kuvarji  Sftna 

IV. 

236 

Nawab  Muhammad  Salamullah  Khan 

IV. 

364 

Howard,  H.  S. 

11. 

142 

Pandit  Shiam  Narain  Mastadaw 

III. 

139 

Ishwarlal  Ochavram 

IV. 

196 

Patel  Sheobuksh 

IV. 

42 

lyak 

II. 

146 

Poonit  Singh 

III. 

22 

Jaisiugh  Shai  Hathesingh 

IV 

176 

Kai  Bahadur  Bhai  Mian  Singh 

III. 

201 

Karan  Chand 

IV. 

34 

„           Eaghoba  Maha«lik 

IV. 

345 

Karimbhai  Ibrahim 

IV. 

237 

„           Raghunath  Singh 

IV. 

374 

Karunamoi  Gupta 

III. 

59 

Eai  Chandi  Prasad 

III. 

285 

Kum  Loang 

II. 

202 

„    Faiz  Talab  Khan 

III. 

166 

Kum  Low  Fong 

II. 

240 

„    Isri  Prasad 

III. 

42 

Lala  Ganga  Prasad 

III. 

288 

„    Kesri  Singh 

IV. 

81 

„      Nand  Kishore 

IV. 

346 

„    Sahib  Chaudhri  Nathwa  Singh 

III. 

253 

„      Nathi  Mai 

III. 

290 

Raja  Lachhman  Singh 

III. 

285 

„      Ram  Rakhmal 

III. 

214 

,.     Muhammad  Salamatkhan 

III. 

72 

Law  Yan 

II. 

214 

„     Peary  Mohun  Mookerjee 

II. 

172 

Lazarus,  H. 

I. 

109 

,.     Ram  Narayan  Singh 

III. 

23 

Leherchaitd  Lalchand 

IV. 

210 

„     Rampal  Singh 

III. 

61 

Leong  Shian  Tuck 

II. 

208 

„     Ram  Pratap  Singh 

in. 

284 

Lin  Sin  Khoon 

II. 

146 

„     Udai  Pratap  Singh 

III. 

101 

McLaren,  D.  (Officer  of 'Anti-Opium  See.) 

I. 

117 

Raj  Prithi  Raj 

IV. 

55 

Madooray  Pillay 

11. 

203 

Ram  Singh 

III. 

179 

Maharaja  Durga  Churn  Law 

II. 

171 

Rana  Sagranji  Khodabhai 

IV. 

205 

Mancharji  M.  Mulah  Firoz 

IV. 

236 

Rao  Bahadur  Apji  Amar  Singh 

n'. 

30 

1  Matheson,D.  (Officer  of  Anti-Opium  Soc.) 

I. 

67 

„             Grovindrao  Ram  Chandra 

1  Maung  Aung  Min 

II. 

225 

Garud 

IV. 

311 

Maung  Hpo  Hmyin,  K.S.M. 

II. 

204 

„             Sardar   Bechardas  Veha- 

Mehr  Singh 

III. 

222 

ridas 

IV. 

137 

Mehta  Hamirmall 

IV. 

"53 

„             Thakur  Gobind  Singh     - 

IV. 

13 

Michie,  A. 

I. 

131 

„             Yadurao  Pande  - 

IV. 

367 

Missar  Lala  Ram 

III. 

179 

Sardar  Arjan  Singh 

Ill 

2i7 

Narayan  Das   - 

IV. 

112 

„        Atma  Singh 

III. 

218 

Nathan,  S.  A.  - 

IV 

231 

,       Bulaka  Singh 

III. 

21K 

Nathuji  Punjawat 

IV. 

23 

,       Bahadur  Harnam  Singh 

Ill 

177 

Park  Chan 

II. 

200 

,              „        Jowala  Singh 

III. 

177 

Parakh  Sakaichand  Nihalchand 

IV. 

194 

,       Partap  Singh 

III. 

177 

Rai  Bahadur  Gagarmal 

III. 

2l4 

,       P&rtab  Singh 

III. 

178 

,,           Ilamkishan  Das 

IV 

375 

,       Thakura  Singh 

III. 

179 

„           Sheo  Sahai  Mai 

III. 

252 

Shabaz  Khan 

III. 

179 

Ram  (!handra  Megraj 

IV. 

26 

Sodbi  Indar  Singh 

III. 

218 

Ram  Chandra  Padya 

IV. 

114 

Soma  Bin  Udai  Ram  Patel 

IV. 

114 

Ranchorlal  Chotalal 

IV. 

138^ 

Sturmer,  Miss 

III. 

72 

Rao  Sahib  Bihari  Lai 

IV 

368 

Syed  Alam  Shah 

III. 

234 

Rao  Sahib  Rambilas     -             .              . 

IV. 

358 

„     Kalk  Husein 

III. 

138 

San  Tu                                          .             - 

II. 

216 

„     Fuzl  Imam 

III. 

11 

Schiller,  F.       - 

II. 

162 

Telangi 

III. 

22 

Seth  Hatisingh  Gulabchand 

IV. 

194 

Thakur  Bahadur  Singh 

IV. 

29 

„     Mangi  Lall 

III. 

28  W 

„       Bridhi  Singh  - 

IV. 

41 

„     Mayabhai  Premabliai 

IV. 

185 

„       Bulidana 

IV 

52 

„     Nand  Ram 

IV. 

57 

„       Futteh  Singh 

IV 

14 

„     Ratan  L:i! 

IV. 

58 

„        Kalyan  Singh 

III. 

287 

„     Bikab  Das 

IV. 

45 

„       Mahabir      Prasad       Narayan 

\      „     Sobhag  jMull 

IV. 

82 

Singh 

III. 

95 

Seva  Ram  Samantram  - 

IV. 

111 

„        Sawai  Singhji 

IV. 

72 

Shetli  Devchand  Nagar 

IV. 

210 

Tulsi  Ram 

ni. 

218 

Shivmukrai  Surcka 

IV. 

319 

Vaj 

esingh  Jinaji,  Girasia 

IV. 

17s 

Shrager,  Mr.  - 

IL 
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12.  Mbechants,    Bankeks,    Mill- 
owners,  AND  Tbaders — -ccmt. 

Sirdar  Mull 
Sit  Hon 
„  Kaung 
Tan  Kyu 

Thakar  Haridas  Maoji 
Thakarsey  Gangaram  - 
Tribhovandas  Jagjivandas 
,,  Varjivandas 

Vrijbhukandas  Atmaram 
Yang  Fu 

13.  Christian  Missionaries,  and 
Catechists  (47). 

Adams,  Rev.  J.  (Burma  and  China)     - 

Broomhall,  B.  (China) 

Brown,  G.  G.  (China) 

Brown,  Rev.  P.  (China) 

Capipbell,  Rev.  J.  F.  (Canad.  Presbyt.) 

Curties,  Rev.  W.  (Amer.  Meth.  Episc.) 

Cushiiig,  Rev.  Dr.  (Amer.  Baptist) 

Dryman,  Mrs.  (U.  P.  Scot.)     - 

Elwin,  Rev.  A.  (China) 

Evans,  Rev.  T.  (Indep.  Temperance) 

Fenn,  Rev.  Chas.  (China) 

Fox,  Rev.  D.  O.  (Amer.  Meth.  Episc.) 

Fuller,  Rev.  M..  B.  (Amer.  Inter.  AUi.) 

Gladwia,W.  J.  (late  Amer.  Meth.  Episc.) 

Gordon,  E.  M.  (Amer.  For.  Miss.) 

Hudson,  Rev.Thos.  (Amer.  Meth.  Episc.) 

Hutton,  T.  (China) 

Jones,  Rev.  Daniel  (Baptist)    - 

Khan  Singh  Ramsing  (Canad.  Presbyt.) 

Laflamme,  Rev.  H.  (Canad.  Presbyt.) 

Langman,  Rev.  A.  (China) 

Legge,  Rev.  James  (China) 

Lorbeer,  Rev.  H.  (Germ.  Lutheran) 

MacDonald,  Rev.  K.  S.  (Free  Ch.  Scot.) 

MeKee,  Rev.  J.  P.  (U.P.  Amer.) 

Mansukh  Lai  (late  Salvat.  Army) 

Munro,  J.  B.  (Independent)     - 

Namaji,  Joseph  (Canad.  Piesbyt.) 

Phillips,  Rev.  W.  B.  (Lond.  Miss.) 

Piercy,  Rev.  G.  (China) 

Plomer,  Rev.  C.  H.  (Amer.  Meth.  Episc.) 

Prautch,  Rev.  A.W.(Amer.  Meth.  Episc.) 

Prem  Chand,  Rev.  (Baptist)    - 

Raju  Naidu  (Amer.  Meth.  Episc.) 

Robbins,  Rev.W.  E.  (Amer.Meth.Episc.) 

Russell,Rev.NormanH.(Canad.Presbyt.) 

Scott,  Rev.  T.  J.  (Amer.  Meth.  Episc.) 

Selby,  Rev.  T.  (China) 

Souza,Rev.C.W.De(Amer.Meth.Episc.) 

Suimant,  Rev.  Vishnu  Karmarkar  (Amer. 

Congreg.)     - 
Swanson.  Rev.  W.  S.  (China) 
Taylor,  Rev.  Hudson  (China)  - 
Thoburn,  Bishop  J.M.(Am.Meth.Episc.) 
Turner,  P.  (China) 
Wil'kie,  Rev.  J.  (Canad.  Presbyt.) 
Wilson,  Rev.  W.  A.  (Canad.  Presbyt.) 
Wood,  M.  (China) 

M.  Medical  Missionaries.  (15). 

Buchanan,  Dr.  John  (Canad.  Presbyt.) 
Carltoa,'Miss  (Amer.  U.  P.; 
Clark,  Dr.  H.  Martyn  (C.M.8.) 
Durand,  Dr.  C.  S.  (Amer.  For.  Miss.)  - 
Gauld,  Dr.  O.  (China) 
Greenfield,  Mis.-  (Fern.  Edu.;a.  Soc.)  - 
Huiitley,  Dr.  WiUiam  (U.P.  Scot.) 
Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  M.  B.  (Amer.  Baptist) 
Lockhart,  W.  (China) 


IV. 

34 

II. 

202 

II. 

201 

IL 

201 

IV. 

235 

IV. 

319 

IV. 

235 

IV. 

238 

IV. 

234 

II. 

216 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

IV. 
IV. 

II, 

IV. 

I. 
II. 
I. 

IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

I. 

HI. 
IV. 
IV. 

I. 

I. 

III. 
II. 
III. 

IV. 

II. 

IV. 

II. 

I. 

IV. 
IV. 
IIL 
II. 
IV. 
IV. 
HI. 
L 
IV. 

IV. 

I. 
1. 
II. 
I. 

IV. 
IV. 

I. 


IV. 

III. 

TII. 
IV. 

I. 
HI. 
IV. 
II. 

I. 


23 
38 
44 
50 
158 
251 
195 
69 
46 
46 
33 
288 
330 
342 
298 
322 
128 
12 
163 
353 
103 
13 
70 
249 
208 
300 
147 
163 
38 
36 
64 
294 
26 
271 
369 
167 
106 
123 
68 

335 

56 

29 

15 

128 

164 

159 

48 


166 
169 
191 
346 

59 
167 

58 
217 
112 
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Vol. 
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14.  Medicai,  Missionaries — cont. 

Maxwell,  Dr.  (China) 
Morison,  Dr.  D.  (Presbyt.) 
Newton,  Dr.  F.  J.  (Amer.  U.  P.) 
O'Hara,  Miss  (Canad.  Presbyt.) 
Phillips,  Dr.  J.  L.   (Amer.  Free  Bapt.) 
Valentine,  Rev.  Colin  S.  (Baptist) 

15.  Medioal  Practitjonebs  (Govern- 
ment AND  Native  States)  (81). 

Adams,  Surgn.-Maj. 
Anderson,  Surgn.-Maj.  J. 
Appaji  Govindrao  Kale 
Arnott,  Brig.-Surgn.  Lieut.-Col.  J. 
Barry,  Surgn.-Maj.  D.  F. 
Bartholomeusz,  Surgn.  Lieut.-Col. 
Birdwood,  Sir  G. 
Boyd,  Surgn.  Lieut-Col.  H. 
Boyd,  Surgn.-Maj.  H.  W^. 
Bradley,  F.  - 

Browne,  Surgn.-Major  S.  H. 
Browne,  Surgn.-Lieut.-Col.  W. 
Caldecott,  Surgn.-Lieut.-Col. 
Cameron',  Brig.-Surgn.  Lieut.-Col.  A. 
Charles,  Surgn.,  Capt.  R.  Havelock 
,  Cleghorn,  Surgn. -Col. 
Ooates,  Surgn.-Major  W. 
Cobb,  Surgn.-Major  R. 
CoQk,  Surgn.-Col.  H. 
Crombie,  Surgn.-Lieut.-Col.  A. 
Dane,  Surgn'-Major 
Dantra,  Surgn.-Major  - 
Dalzell,  Surgn. -Major  P.  W. 
Darasha  Hormasji  Baria 
Davis,  Siirgn.-Capt. 

Dennys,  Surg.-Major  G.  W.  P. 
Dobison,  Surgn.-Major  Edwin  F.  H.     - 

Ffrench-MuUen,  Brig.-Surgn.  Lt.-Col.T 

Ffrench-MuUen,  Surgn.-Major  D. 

Gaffney,  Brig.-Surgn.  Lt.  Col.  J. 

Gimlette,  Surgn.-Maj. 

Hakim  Abdul  Razak 

Hall,  Surgn.  Lt.-Col.  G.  C. 

Hari  Bhikaji 

Harvey,  Surgn.-Col.  B. 

Henderson,  Surgn.-Maj.  C. 

Hendley,  Surgn.-Lt.-Col. 

Hooper,  Brig.-Surgn.-Lt.-Col.  W.  R.    • 

Jennings,  Surgn. -Capt.  S.  E. 

Jivanlal  Chotalal 

.Johnstone,  Surgn. -Lt-Col.  Hugh 

Keegan,  Brig.-Surgn.-Lt.-Col. 

King,  Surgn. -Ma,i.  W.  - 

Kirtikar,  Surgn.-Maj.  K.  R.     - 

Lethbridge,  Hon.  A.  S. 

Little,  Surgn.-Maj.  S. 

McConaghey,  Surg.-Lt.-Col.  J. 

McConnell,  Lt.-Col.  F.  P. 

Maconochie,  Brig.-Surg.-Lt.-Col. 

Mactaggart,  Surg. -Capt.  C. 

Mayne,  Surgn.-Lt.-Col. 

Maynard,  Surg.-Capt.  F.  P.      - 

Mohamed  Osman  Sahib  Biihndiir 

Mouat,  Dr.  F. 

Moore,  Sir  W.  -  - 

Moriarty,  Surgn.-Lt.-Col. 

Motiliil  Khushalji 

Mul  Chand,  Assist.-Surgn. 

Mulroney,  Surgn.-Maj.  T.  R. 

Nanavati,  B.  H. 

NeiJson,  Surgn.-Capt.  (M:  B.) 

O'Brien,  Lt.-Col. 

O'Brien,  Surgn. -Lt.-Ool.  B. 

Parakh, 'Surgn.-Maj.  D. 


I. 
II. 

m. 
rv. 

IL 

III. 


17 

100 
199 
162 
308 
292 


IV. 

38 

HI. 

113 

IV. 

192 

IV. 

211 

III. 

115 

IV. 

306 

I. 

77 

IH. 

264 

IV. 

217 

II. 

193 

III. 

237 

IV. 

242 

IV. 

94 

IIL 

63 

m. 

204 

III. 

189 

III. 

203 

II. 

84 

IV. 

21|t.. 

II. 

75 

IV. 

92 

II. 

2b9 

II. 

186 

IV. 

141 

II. 

191 

III. 

246 

II. 

282 

IV. 

65 

IV. 

47 

IV. 

338 

IV. 

96 

IV. 

181 

III. 

60 

IV. 

187 

II. 

70 

IV. 

368 

IV. 

8 

HI. 

102 

HI. 

158 

IV. 

198 

II. 

207 

IV. 

90 

IV. 

242 

IV. 

304 

II. 

135 

HI. 

160 

III. 

65 

II. 

82 

.IV. 

213 

III. 

272 

IV. 

239 

II. 

69 

IV. 

244 

I. 

75 

I. 

71 

HI. 

271 

IV. 

176 

IIL 

248 

III. 

162 

IV. 

275 

IV. 

66 

H." 

"'  ^fe 

ip. 

273 

IV. 

1  216 
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15.  Medical  Pr.vctitioners  (Govern- 

16. Medical  Practitioners  (Private) 

ment  AND  Native  States) — cont. 

— cont. 

Purvies,  Brig.-Surgn.-Lt.-Col.  - 

11. 

83 

Rai  Lai  Madhub  Mookerjee  Bahadur 

II. 

255 

Quayle,  Surgn.-Maj. 

IV. 

340 

Ram  Moy  Roy 

II. 

114 

Eahim  Khan,  Khan  Bahadur 

III. 

212 

Rustam  N.  Ranina 

IV. 

277 

Eice,  Surgn.-Maj. -Genl. 

II. 

11 

Seervai,  F.  B. 

IV. 

349 

Rowell,  Dr.                    ... 

1. 

102 

Surji  Coomar  Surbadhicari 

II. 

92 

Ru8sell,  Surgn.-Lt.-Col.  E.  G. 

II. 

84 

Syed  Abu  Ibrahim 

III. 

148 

Sanders,  Surgn.-Lt.-Ool. 

11. 

83 

Temulji  Bhikaji  Nariman,  Dr. 

IV. 

267 

Scroggie,  W.  R. 

IV. 

310 

Underwood,  C.  F.        - 

IV. 

328 

Shah,  T,,  M.                                -             - 

IV. 

188 

Vaid  Parbhuram  Jivanram 

IV. 

308 

Shivnath  Ramnath 

IV. 

143 

Vaidya  Raghunathji  Indraji 

IV. 

182 

Soorjee  Narain  Singh 

III. 

39 

Vishram  Ramji  Ghole 

IV. 

274 

Sturmer,  Surgn.-Maj.  A. 

IV. 

243 

Wallace,  James  Robt. 

II. 

117 

TuU  Walsh,  Surgn.-Capt.  J.  H. 

II. 

85 

Zabardast  Khan 

III. 

300 

Tyler,  Sir  John 

III. 

'  109 

Weir,  Surgn.-Lt.-Col. 
Willcoaks,  Surgn.-Lt.-Col. 
Woodright,  Surgn.-Capt.  W.  E.  H.       - 

IV. 

III. 
III. 

222 
265 
194 

17.  Schoolmasters,  Professors, 
AND  Teachers  (8). 

Anketil,  Cyrus  P.  (Canad.  Miss.) 

IV. 

160 

16.  Medical  Practitionebs  (Private) 
(65). 

Dhanna  Lall  Balabun  (Private) 
Harbhajan  Das  (Canad.  Miss.) 

IV. 
IV. 

14 
161 

Kanaga  Ratiiam  (Lond.  Miss.) 

IV. 

299 

Ah  Nam 

IL 

200 

Pandit  Ganesh  Anant  Bhide  (Private)  - 

IV 

303 

Atool  Krishna  Datta     - 

II. 

311 

Pin  Yen  (Chinese) 

II. 

146 

Babu  Megh  Nath  Banerji 

III. 

232 

Syed  Nasir-ud-Din  Mahomed  Abual- 

Banarji,  A.  C.  - 

III. 

85 

Mansoor  Imami  Munazira  (Mussal.) 

III. 

267 

Benjamin,  Joseph 

IV. 

172 

Wasudeo  Trimbak  Kapsey  (Nat.  State) 

IV. 

146 

Bielby,  Miss  E. 

III. 

215 

Bijaya  Ratn?  Sen 

H. 

108 

Blaney,  Thos. 

Bocarro,  A.  J.                                           -, 

IV. 
IV. 

291 
270 

18.  Representatives  of  Associa- 

Condon, Brig.-Surgn.  J.  H.  (Retd.) 

III. 

180 

tions  (62). 

Da  Gama,  J .  A. 

IV. 

266 

Abul   Fazl    Mahomed    Abdur   Rahman 

II. 

242 

Dods,  Geo. 

I. 

116 

(lawyer) 

Edalji  Nassarwanji 

IV. 

264 

Abinash   Chandra   Mozumdar  (Govern- 

III. 

227 

Eup  Ate 

II. 

146 

ment  clerk) 

Ferris,  G.  R.                                 -             - 

IL 

106 

Alexander,  J.  G.  (Anti-Opium  Siciety) 

II. 

21 

Ganesh  Krishna  Garde 

IV. 

275 

Babu  Bepin  Behari  Bose  (lawyer) 

IIL 

148 

Gerson  da  Cunha 

IV. 

261 

„      Bent  Kanta  Datta  (teacher) 

III. 

297 

Griffiths,  R,  Glyn 

III. 

274 

„      Easik  Lai  Ghose  (lawyer) 

III. 

34 

Hakim  Abdul  Guffur  - 

IV. 

14 

Bhuban  Mohan  Roy  (druggist) 

III. 

151 

Hakim  Mukarrab  Hussain  Khan 

III. 

286 

Charu  Chandra  Ghose  (doctor,  without 

Hakim  Nazir  Husain  Khan 

IIL 

147 

diploma) 

Ill 

151 

Hamilton,  Miss  L. 

II. 

96 

Cotton,  Geo.  (mill-owner) 

IV. 

309 

Hem  Chandra  Sanyal   - 

IIL 

255 

Dhanjibhai  D.  Gilder  (teacher) 

IV. 

333 

Hem  Chunder  Sen 

III. 

250 

Dinonath  Mozumdar  (Brahmo  preacher) 

III. 

32 

Hira  Lall  Ghose 

II. 

94 

Durga  Prasad  (journalist) 

III. 

224 

Isan  Chandra  Rai 

III. 

79 

Ganga  Prasad  Varma  (journalist) 

III. 

123 

Jagan  Nath 

TIL 

209 

Hamid  Ali  Khan  (lawyer) 

III.; 

127 

Juggo  Bundo  Bose 

II. 

90 

Hauser,     Mrs.      (Women's     Christian 

Kabiraji  Ganga  Prasad  Sen  Gupta 

IL 

108 

Temperance  Union)  - 

III. 

135 

Kailas  Chunder  Bose 

II. 

87 

Heramba  Chandra  Maitra  (teacher) 

II. 

165 

Kailas  Nath  Sukul 

III. 

95 

Hira  Lai  Kapur  (journalist) 

III. 

223 

Khan  Bahadur  Dossabhai  Pesr«nji 

IV. 

272 

Horne,  F.  P.  (Anti-Opium  Society) 

IV. 

256 

Khory,  R.  N. 

IV. 

259 

Jagannath  Barooah  (planter)    - 

II. 

269 

Khurgeshur  Bose 

II. 

99 

Jagdeva    Prasad    Gour     (Government 

Lazarus,  E.  J.  - 

III. 

66 

clerk) 

III. 

R6 

Lisboa,  J.  C.   - 

IV. 

263 

Kali  Sankur  Sukal  (teacher) 

II. 

0\J 

269 
249 

Madon,  F.  E.  - 

IV. 

263 

Krishna  Kumar  Mittra  (journalist) 
Macdonnell,  Hon.  W.  R.  (merchant) 
Maulvi    Abdul    Jabbar    (Government 

II. 

Maheudra  Lall  Sircar 

II. 

176 

IV. 

"^14 

Manekji  D.  Cama 

IV. 

268 

OA^ 

Manoher  Pershad  Tewarie 

III. 

140 

official)          -             -              . 

II. 

245 

Maulvi  Hidayat  Ulla  Sahib     - 

IV. 

313 

Maulvi       Syed       Muhammed      Khan 

Mehta,  V.  N.  - 

IV. 

263 

(Government  official) 

II. 

245 
238 

Nil  Ratan  Sircar 

II. 

162 

Mirza  Husain  Khan 

TV 

Pandit  Kanhiya  Lai  Dikshit     - 

III. 

87 

Nawab  Ali   Muhammed    Khan    (State 
pensioner)     - 

X  V 

Pandit  Mahadeo 

III. 

215 

III. 

137 

Pandit  Shoo  Ram  Pande 

III. 

65 

Nawab   Mohamed  Mirza  Khan  (State 
pensioner) 

Pares  Nath  Chatterjee 

III. 

37 

TIL 

137 

Partridge,  Dep.  Surgn.-Genl.  (Retd.) 

I. 

124 

Nawab    Syed    Jaff'er    Hussein    (State 

Peary  Mohun  Sen 

II. 

108 

pensioner) 

TIT. 

137 
167 

Prabhakar,  G.  B. 

IV. 

271 

Nil  Comul  Mookerjee  (merchant) 
Pease,  Sir  Joseph  (mine-owner) 

II. 

Pringle,  Brig.-Surg.  (Retired) 

I. 

52 

I. 

Rai  Bahadur  Kanny  Lall  Dey  - 

II. 

97 

Preo  Nath  Bose  (doctor  without  diploma) 

III. 

151 
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Vol, 
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18.  Representatives  of  Associa- 

20. Pleaders — cont. 

tions — cont. 

Desaibhai  Kalidas 

IV. 

175 

Prince  Jehan  Kadar  Mirza  Mahomed 

Ganesh  Chunder  Chunder 

II. 

178 

Wahid  All  Bahadur  (State  pensioner) 

II. 

245 

Guru  Prasad  Sen 

IIL 

17 

Prince  Wala  Kadar  Syed  Hussein  Ali 

Haridas  Chatterji 

IV. 

340 

Mirza  Bahadur  (State  pensioner) 

II. 

247 

Jaishi  Ram 

III. 

241 

Pandit  Gopi  Nath  (journalist) 

III. 

230 

Kalidas  Ohowdhvi 

rv. 

344 

Pundit  Gunesh  Gopal  (landholder) 

IV. 

197 

Khaparde,  G.  S.                        -            - 

IV. 

365 

Pandit     Lakshmo     Persad    (Brahmo 

Lala  Dargahi  Lai,  Bai  Bahadur 

III. 

289 

preacher)      -            - 

ITT. 

126 

Lalit  Mohun  Lahiri      -             .             - 

II. 

288 

Baidhanath  Changkakoti  (journalist) 

II. 

305 

Lala  Pyari  Lai 

m. 

258 

Ramachendram,     E.     M.      (Mahajana 

Pandit  Indar  Prasad 

TIL 

290 

Sabha) 

IV. 

357 

„       JagutNarain     - 

IIL, 

,152 

Bana  Sir  Shankar  Bakhsh  Singh  (land- 

Bam Durlabh  Mazumdar 

II. 

60 

owner) 

III. 

133 

Bao  Sahib  Deorao  Vinayak 

IV. 

363 

Rustomjee,  H.  M.  (merchant)  - 

II. 

166 

Eustomji  Hormasji 

IV. 

203 

Ryland,  W.  H.  (Government  official)   - 

II. 

156 

Satyanath  Borooah 

11. 

286 

Shaikh  Baza  Husain  (landowner) 

III. 

143 

Syed  Nazir  Husain 

III. 

144 

ShamsulUlamaMaulvi  (teacher) 

II. 

245 

Trinoyan  Barkakoti 

II. 

266 

Sheo  Bux  Bogla  (merchant) 

II. 

168 

Sita  Nath  Roy  (merchant) 

II. 

43 

Somasundram  Pillai  (teacher)  - 

II. 

272 

Steel,  R.  (merchant)    - 

Suja-ul-Mulk      Asaf-ud-daula      (State 

II. 

160 

21.  Journalists  (8). 

pensioner)    .            .            -            - 

II. 

247 

Bakshi  Bam  Labhaya  - 

III. 

222 

Syed  Ashig  Hussein  (State  pensioner)  -  ' 

•':  III. 

137 

Devi  Dyal 

III. 

229 

SyedHyder   Mirza   Adab  (State  pen- 

Dwarkanath Ganguli 

II. 

248 

sioner)          -                          -             - 

III. 

137 

Gulabrai  Durgaram  Mancharam 

IV. 

316 

Zemin,  D.  (merchant)  - 

II. 

158 

Madho  Prasad 

III. 

77 

Marzban.  J.  P. 

IV. 

348 

19.  Religious  Teachers  (Non- 

Bajkumar  Sarvadhikari 
Wilson  J 

II. 
II. 

174 
165 

Cbristian)  (5). 

!T  AlOUAJj     Kf  • 

Assowi  (Chinese) 

II. 

146 

Baba  Khem  Singh  Bedi  (Sikh) 

III. 

213 

Miscellaneous  (12). 

Kaveshwar  Dalpatram  Dayabhai  (Hindu) 

IV. 

208 

Maulvi  Amanat-nlLah  (Mussal.) 

III. 

87 

Bagley,  P.  B.  (engineer) 

II. 

223 

Mohunt  Kesho  Bam  Boy  (Hindu) 

III. 

84 

Blackburne,  Capt.  (late  Merc.  Marine) 

IV. 

350 

Fritchley,  John  (no  occupation) 

IV. 

352 

Guinness,  H.  S.  (engineer) 

11. 

224 

20.  Lavtters  (21). 

Jadab    Chundra    Ghose    (labour  con- 

Abdulla M.  Dharamsi  - 

IV. 

350 

tractor)         .... 

II. 

2»« 

Girdhari  Lall  - 

III. 

257 

Maganlal  Tribhovandas  (writer) 

IV. 

205 

Gokul  Chand  -            -            -            - 

III. 

121 

Meruji  Dosaji  Chudasama  (student)     - 

IV. 

336 

Jyotis  Swarupa 

III. 

286 

Motibhai  Raghunathji  Pandia   (muni- 

KedarNath 

III. 

256 

cipal  commr.) 

IV. 

138 

Murli  Dhar 

III. 

184 

Shaikh  Haiizulla  (municipal  commr.)  -  ■ 

IIL 

259 

Nilmani  Dhar  .             -             -             - 

in. 

298 

Sirdarsinghji  Rana  ^student) 

IV. 

336 

Saligram  Singh            .            -            - 

II. 

174 

Slater,  D.  M.  (actuary) 

IV. 

228 

Sri  Bam,  Bai  Bahadur 

III. 

120 

Wilson,  A.  C.  (engineer) 

III. 

58 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  OPIUM 


APPENDIX  P. 


SUBJECT  INDEX. 


Aden: 
Indian  opium  imported,  1855-56  to  1880-81,  ii.  391. 

AdULTEKATION  : 

Opium  often  adulterated  fraudulently ;  also  by  care- 
less manufacture,  5035. 

Native  vendors  in  Assam  said  to  adulterate  opium, 
10,184,  10,189-95 ;  licensed  vendors  prosecuted  for 
adulteration,  10,480,  10,481. 

Vendors  increase  their  profit  by  adulteration,  13,040, 
13,043. 

Opium  liable  to  adulteration,  16,097. 

Pure,  unadulterated  opium  is  seldom  procurable, 
18,894. 

Petition  against  adulteration  by  Excise  opium  con- 
tractors, 19,093. 

AdVASOBS   to   GULTIVATOIIS  ; 

Natives  ■would  not  cultivate  poppy  if  advances  stopped, 

738,  940. 
Advances  sometimes  resolutely  refused,  739. 
Not  given  for  any  otber  crop,  994-98. 
Few  cultivators  would  grow  poppy  if  not  tempted  by 

advances,  2767,  2844. 
Only  differ  from  other  advances  in  being  free  from 

interest,  2921,  2927. 
Paid  direct  to  cultivators,  3259,  3260. 
For  well-making,  3305,  3310. 
Interest  on  advances,  5133-42,  5152-55. 
50  lakhs  advanced  every  year,  5254, 5268. 
People  willing  to  take  the  advance,  but  sometimes 

dilatory  in  fulfilling  contract,  5519-34. 
System  gives  special  advantages  to  tenants,  6ly7. 
To  a  certain  extent  unfavourable  to  the  cultivator, 

!)293. 
Agricultural  loans,  10,795,  10,807,  10,808. 
Tempt  poor  cultivators  to  grow  poppy,   11,047-51, 

11,197,  11,4^14,  15,071,   15,115,  15,194,  1.5,396-401, 

15,470,  15,524. 
Main  advantage  of  poppy  growing.  12,118-21. 
Government  advances  loans  at  6  per  cent.,  11,288. 
Money-lenders  would  charge  12  per  cent.,  11,289-9:1. 
Byots  apply  for  advances  of  their  own  accord,  12,346. 
Porm   of    notice   that  advance   has   been   sent   and 

cultivation  will  be  required,  11,489. 
Enable  ryots  to  pay  rent  for  other  lands  as  well  as 

poppy,  12,075-77,  12,085, 12,346. 
Eepayment   enforced    too    strictly,    12,084,    12,(JS.^ ; 

difficult  in  bad  seasons,  12,085. 
If  withdrawn,  would  lead  to  abolition  of  cash  rents, 

12,172. 
Form  of  agreement  in  Behar,  12,255-67. 
Must  be  repaid  if  poppy  not  grown,  12,346,  12,360- 

68. 
Meet  the  requirements  of  the  ryots,  12,848. 
Advantageous  to  the  cultivator,  13,414,  13,446. 
Keep  ryots  out  of  debt,  13,447-49. 
Form  of  agreement,  13,.560. 
Form  practically  contrary  to  common  law,  13,561- 

68,  13,639,  13,647. 
Punishment  clause  never  enforced,  13,569-75,  13,580, 

13,582. 
Issue  of  notice  threatening  prosecution,  before  sig- 
nature   of     contract,    illegal,     13,593-98,     13,615, 

13,616. 
If  withdrawn,   cultivation   woald    be   less   popular, 

14,011-14,  14,034,  14,042,  14,043,  14,049. 
Come     iust   at    the   time   when   money  wanted   J'ur 

paymentofrent,  14,400,  14,409-12,  14,419,  14,432- 

36,  14,451,  14,452,  19,312. 
Taking  advance  is  perfectly  voluntary,  14,802. 
Beduction  of  advance  would  tend  to  gradual  extinction 

of  poppy  cultivation,  19,143. 
Great  attraction  to  poorer  cultivators,  19,535. 
Byot.s    saved  from   exorbitant    demands   of  village 

money-lenders,  i.  134. 
System  in  Behar  and  Benares,  ii.  320. 
Construction  of  |i(Tinii.iieiit  and  temjioniry  welln,  ib. 
Statement  showing  advnrjcea   to  opium   cultivatiirs, 

1887-88  to  1891-'.ii,  ii.  398. 


Advances  to  CuiirVATOBs — contitmed. 

Amount  compared  with  actual  cost  of  opium  delivered, 
1882-83  to  1891-92,  ii.  446. 

Correspondence  regarding  terms  of  document  by 
which  advances  to  opium  cultivators  for  the 
construction  of  wells  are  secured,  v.  139. 

See  also  Cxiliivation,  Opiitm:  Depabtment. 

Ajtmchi  : 

See  Atim-Khok. 

AeiMI: 

Term  of  reproach  applied  to  opium  sots,  2262,  2357-63, 
9977, 14,516,  15,509,  15,547,  15,671,  16,561,  16,580, 
16,718,  18,210,  18,361. 

Applied  to  lazy  people  continually  in  a  narcotic  state, 
19,066,  25,227-31. 

Applied  to  all  opixmi-eaters,  23,382. 

Means  opium-eater  who  goes  to  excess,  24,331. 

Aeim-khob  : 

Opium-eaters — a  term  of  reproach,  5840,  5898,  5914,- 
5938,  8613,  9259,  9328, '  11,017,  11,041-43,  11,224, 
11,949-51,  12,666,  18,2.54. 

Relate  to  consumers  of  large  quantities,  27,476, 
27,573. 

Ajpeica,  Bast  Coast  : 

Indian  opium  imported,  1855-56,  1867-68  to  1893-94, 
ii.  390. 


Age  when  Habii  coNiBACTEn :  , 

Habit  largely  confined  to  persons  over  40,  2706. 

Habit  acquired  in  early  life,  2796-99. 

Habit  acquired  between  16  and  18,  sometimes  earlier 

3036. 
Not  usually  commenced  until  vital  powers  are  failing, 

3490,  3516. 
Generally  commenced  after  the  age  of  :15,3775,  3831- 

33,  3860. 
Many  commence  after   35   or  40  years  of  age,  3891 

3943,  3963,  4491,  4.',18,  4559, 
Habit  generally  acquired  about  40,  4038,  4991    8443 
8537,  8538,  16,082,  16.(.)83,  16,219,   16,984,   18  903' 
18,y0!i,  26,608,  iv.  378.  '       ' 

Opium-eating  generally  commenced  after  20,  4659. 
Habit  generally  acquired  between  30  and  40  5826 

6021,  10,725. 
Generally   acquired    after  middle   age,    6107     8600 

8637,  8638. 
Smoking  generally  commenced  between  15  and  20 

72.32. 
Chinese  commence  to  smoke  from  15  to  25  years  old 
7399.  ' 

Generally  begun  about  middle  age,  8785 ;  sometimes 

earlier,  8786. 
Generally  acquired  among  the  Muttucks  between  10 

and  15,  10,490. 
Generally    acquired    about    25,    sometimes    earlier 
11,G7H,  27,827.  ' 

Habit  generally  acquired  at  20,  13,012. 
Mostly  commenced  between  18  and  20  for  very  bad 

purposes,  14,564. 
People  who  take  opium  for  cold  take  it  between  35 

and  50,  14,689. 

Usually    commenced    between    20    and    30     IK^U 

15.881.  '        '       ' 

Habit  should  not  be  commenced  before  30,  16,491 

Habit    generally   acquired    from    36   to    'lO   'l7  S^iO 

26,023.  '    ^'>°^^' 

Coolies  begin  smoking  about  12,  sometimes  earlier 
18,364.  ' 

Jats  do  not  take  opium  until  40,  18,45.',. 
People  .^euorally  Ijegin  after  40,  18,795.  18  819 
Bating  licgun  between   3(»  and  40,  smoking   between 
20  and  30,  17,139,  19,72! l.  ''    oetween 

Habit  usually  acquired  bt'twccu  25  and  3(i,  It*  901 
Eajputs  begin  to  take  opium  at  25  to  30,  20,698. 
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Age  when  TTabii  contbaotbd — continued. 

Eajputs  begin  habit  after  35,  21,111. 

Kathis  begin  babit  at  18  or  20,  22,677. 

Habit  generally  contracted  at  20,  22,875. 

Great  many  begin  between  20  and  25,  23,507. 

Few  known  to  begin  habit  before  25,  24,904. 

Habit  generally   contracted  between   35   and  40  by 

males,  25  and  30,  or  earlier,  by  females,  25,396. 
Women  generally  commence  habit  about  30  for  some 

ailment,  25,858. 
Smoking  generally  commenced  between  15  and  25, 

27,184,  27,273. 

Age  op  Consent: 
See  Pkecedents. 

Ahmedabab  : 

Consumption  of  opium  by  different  races,  23,608, 
23,656,  23,681,  23,750,  23,776,  23,823,  23,863, 
24,215,  24,234,  24,312,  24,425,  26,019. 

Smoking  prohibited ;  generally  confined  to  bad 
characters,  24,429-47. 

Expenses  per  acre,  gross   value,   and  net  profit  to 

cultivator  of  poppy  and  other  crops,  21,750,  21,751, 

iv.  402,  403. , 
Chandu  shops  closed,  but  smoking  still  carried  on  and 

alinost  impossible  to  detect,  21,754. 
Arrangement  for  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ii.  353. 
Number  of  shops,  consumption,  and  receipts,  1883-84 

to  1892-93,  ib. 
Opium  excise  in  Ajmere-Merwara,  iv.  402-4. 
Cultivation  of  poppy,  iv.  402. 
Restrictive  measures,  iv.  403. 
Opium  brought  to  Ajmere  scales,  iv.  404. 
Impossible   to  check  possession  unless   cultivation, 

&o.,  were  prohibited  in  adjoining  Native  States,  ib. 

Alcohol  : 

Consumption  in   China,   198,    199,   204,   768-70;    in 

Japan,  203. 
Consumption  of   spirits  increasing,  723-27,  24,225, 

24,286. 
Should  be  prohibited  as  well  as  opium,  729,  9910-14, 

9953,  27,258-63,  27,349,  27,618. 
Consumption   of  spirits   by   the   Chinese   in    Hong 

Kong,  1438-43,  1745. 
Few  physicians  prefer  opium,  4721. 
Greater  dietetic  value  than  opium,  5900-3. 
Drinking  tends  to  stop  opium-smoking,  7060. 
Importation  should  be  prohibited,  9305-11. 
Should  be  prohibited,  10,513,  11,077-80,  11,459-62, 

14,052,     15,656,    18,046,     22,821,     23,827,    26,441, 

26,499-601,  26,518,  27,696,  27,851,  27,860,   28,015, 

28,173,  28,210. 
Better  to  prohibit  it  than  opium,  13,866. 
Should  be  stopped  altogether,  16,714. 
Sale  should  be  restricted  like  opium,  18,964,  18,975- 

78. 
Eestriotions  on  opium  should  be  extended  to  alcohol, 

21,369-73. 
Preferred  to  opium  as  a  stimulant  by  the  new  gene- 
ration, 22,769-73. 
Public    opinion  not  ready   for  a    prohibitory    law, 

23,342. 
Should  be  prohibited  if  possible,  23,370. 
Traffic  in  alcohol  as  an  intoxicant  should  be  stopped, 

23,460,  23,512. 
Consumption  is  increasing  especially  in  cities,  23,692, 

23,757^60,  23,800-7,  23,868-71. 
Prohibition  is  out  of  the  question,  24,130. 
Should  be  prohibited  before  suppression  of  opium, 

24,301,  24,327,  24,643,  24,985,  25,260. 
Taking  place  of  opium  in  most  places,  24,551. 
Much  more  important  to  stop  alcohol  than  opium, 

24,587.  .        .    ^ 

Consumption  by  Europeans  and  Eurasians  m  Bombay 

less  than  25  years  ago,  24,683. 
Great  deal  of  drinking  among  Natives  in  Bombay, 

24,690.  ^      ^  . 

Higher    wages  tend  to  increase    liquor    drinking, 

24,867. 
Prohibitive  policy  should  be  adopted,  25,625,  25,746. 
Consumption  in  Poena  increasing  every  year,  26,064- 

69. 
Excessive  consumption  should  be  repressed,  26,244. 
Consumption    is  increasing  through  relaxation    of 

religious  restrictions,  26,417-20. 


AlcoHOl, — continued. 

Facilities    for    consumption    should    be    restricted, 

26,431-33. 
Traffic  should  be  stopped  by  local  option,  26,540. 
Public  will  agitate  until  it  is  prohibited,  26,551-58. 
Gradually  but  surely  replacing  opium  habit,  27,141. 

See  also  Liquoe  Teappic,  Opium  v.  Alcohol,  Pbohibi- 

TION. 

Amal  Pani  : 

Opium  dissolved,  purified,  and  mixed  with  spices, 

20,213. 
Used  at  Rajput  ceremonies  and  social   gatherings, 

20,982,  20,987,  20,990. 
Used  in  excess  by  wealthier  Eajputs,  21,945. 
Regular  parties  invited  to  drink,  21,961-65. 
Daily  excessive  use  causes  stupidity,  21,967. 

See  Ceeemoniai  Use,  Decoction,  Kasumbha,  Social 
Use. 

Anglo-Indlsji  and  Westeen  Eueasian  Association  or 
India  : 
Views  on  the  opium  question,  27,147-57. 

Animals  : 

Cattle  given  opium  as  a  stimulant,  226. 

Horses  of    Sindh   go   60  miles   at  a   stretch  under 

influence  of  opium,  1918. 
Injection  of  morphia  during  German  long-distance 

ride  produced  similar  results,  ib. 
Given  opium  when  extra  exertion  required,  20,421. 
Given  to  horses,  bullocks,  and  camels  when  much 

work  is  expected  from  them,  20,990,  21,690. 
Opium  used  as  a  common  remedy,  21,577,  21,590. 
Opium  not  given  to  animals  in  Malwa,  21,990. 
Given  to  domestic  animals  in  certain  diseases,  23,261. 
Opium  poppy  seeds  and  heads  used  for  cattle,  23,874, 

24,116.      " 
Use  of  opium  in  medical  treatment,  v.  127. 

Anti- Opium  Movement  : 

State  of  feeling  in  England,  26-39,  46-53,  361-55. 
Opium  question  in  the  United  Kingdom,  64,  56 ;  in 

foreign  countries,  56-59  ;  139-43. 
Agitation  based  on  moral  grounds,  449. 
Errors  due  to  prevailing  ignorance  of  Indian  afi"airs, 

872. 
Experience  in  India  proves  absolute  inaccuracy  of 

anti-opium  contention,  1153. 
British  action  as  to  opium  in  China  has  been  mis- 
represented, 1256,  1257, 1262-69,  1276-78. 
Various  contentions  of  the  anti-opium  people  com- 
bated, 1286,  2936-39. 
Comparison  with  anti-tobacco  movement,  1810-20. 
Views  on  monopoly  system,  2069. 
Strange  views  on  Chinese  currency,  2073,  2074. 
Financial  views  of  the  party  in  England,  2117-19. 
Memorial  on  the  opium  question,  2399-588. 
No  case  has  yet  been  made  out,  2913. 
Alleged  change  of  front  with  regard  to  monopolv. 

2987. 
Criticism  of  the  Society's  objects,  3195. 
Has  failed  to  distinguish  between  smoking  and  eating 

opium,  ib. 
Discussion  of  opium  question,  4303. 
Agitation  in  India  chiefly  active  in  Bombay,  8669- 

71. 
Statements  in  House  of  Commons  nothing  less  than 

cant,  8676. 
Vindication  of  position  taken  up  by  the  Association 

by  appeal  to    action    of    Government    abolishing 

religious  customs  in  India,  20,021-24. 
Prohibition  advocated  to  remove  obstacles  to  spread 

of  Christianity  in  China,  22,201. 
Evidence  refutes  the  sensational  descriptions  of  the 

evils  of  the  traffic,  22,386. 
Agitation  appears  to  be  based  on  insufficient  moral 

grounds,  22,496. 
Letter  to  Society  giving  reasons  for  declining  to  sign 

petition,  25,876. 
Reasons  for  destroying  the  Indian  opium  industry, 

i.  136. 
Moderate  party  only  desire  severance  of  Government 

connexion  with  opium  industry,  i.  144. 
Founded  on  misleading  reports   of  missionaries  in 

China,  i.  146. 
Memorial  presented  in  November  1892,  i.  162-6. 
Memorial   of  the    Calcutta  Missionary   Conference 

ii.  314. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM: 


Anti-Opidm  Movement — continued. 

Account  of   previous    proposals    for   abolishing  the 

Grovernmeiit  monopoly,  ii.  371-83. 
Agitation,  a  mere  sentimental  outpouring  of  rhetoric, 

ii.  411. 
Case  against  Chinese  trade  fails  when  tested  by  facts, 

ii.  4144. 
Suggestions  of  the  Society  would  confer  no  benefit 

on  China,  whilst   India    would  suffer   irreparable 

injury,  ih. 
Agitation  based  on  insufficient  grounds,  ii.  439. 
Prejudice  against  opium  founded  on  ignorance,  v.  T54. 
Address  to  the  Chinese  Ambassador,  with  his  reply, 

V.  361,  362. 

ApHIMI  : 
See  AriMl. 

Aphbodisiac  : 

Use  of  opium  and  other  stimulants,  1165,  1166. 
Opium  commonly  used,  2593,  2689,  2690,  2757,  4639, 

8637,  8729,  8805,  9320,   10,725-27,  i;j,191,  13,278, 

13,993,    13,994,    14,039,     15,046,     15,147,     15,149, 

15,490,  16,560,  16,902,  17,283-86,  17,496-99,  17,612, 

18,210,  18,294^98,  19,904,  20,047,   20,342,    21,878, 

21,907-10,  25,656,  27,004,  iv.  379. 
Opium  taken  to  stimulate  the  sexual  appetite,  3455, 

3464. 
Not  used  inMalwa  as  an  aphrodisiac,  3801,  3802. 
Sometimes  taken  as  an  aphrodisiac,  5827,  18,819. 
Bstraot  from  a  Sanskrit  medical  book,  8984. 
Opium  excites  the  sexual  passions,  11,844-50,  26,427. 
Opium  mostly  used,   12,654,  12,669,   12,674,    12,675; 

not  so  much  used  as  strychnine,  12,700-703,  15,147, 

15,149. 
Fails  to  act  as;a  stimulant  after  a  few  days,  15,158- 

65. 
Very  few  take  opium  to  increase  virile  power,  18,795. 
Believed  to  be  a  stimulant  to  sexual  passions,  18,927. 
Youths  take  it  with  the  idea  of  increasing   virile 

power,  18,957. 
Sometimes  taken  shortly  after  puberty  to   remedy 

evil  results  of  dissipation,  20,278,  20,287,  20,311. 
Statement  that  opium  used  for  vicious  purposes  is 

incorrect,  20,286,  20,310. 
Not  much  used  as  an  aphrodisiac,  21,418. 
Harmful  through  leading  to  excessive  sexual  inter- 
course, 22,385. 
Opium  supposed  to  restore  failing  virility,  22,579. 
For  one  person  who  uses  opmm,  thousands  use  milk 

and  strong  food,  incantations,  prayers,  &c.,  24,862. 
Does  more  lasting  good  to  old  than  young  people, 

25,396. 
Mistaken  popalar  notion  that  opium  is  an  aphrodisiac, 

25,951. 
Acts  as  an  aphrodisiac  a.s  age  advances,  26,711. 
Opium-smoking  is  a  wonderful  aphrodisiac,  27,186- 

95. 
Lecherous  persons  take  opium  as  a  SDimulant,  27,828. 

See  also  Sexual  EprEOTs. 

AEAKjVNESE  : 

Evil  effects  of  opium,  6652. 
See  BufiMANS. 

Akmy  : 
Increase  of  military  expenditure,  917-22. 
Expenditure  cannot  be  reduced,  2058-60. 
Expenditure  should  be  reduced,  11,217-19. 
Large  establishment  now  unnecessary,  11,816-21. 

See  under  Finance. 

Assam  : 

Riots  at  Nowgong  not  entirely  due  to  opium  prohibi- 
tion, 3154-60. 

Cultivation  prohibited  in  1860,  5126. 

Opium-eating  universal,  and  poppy  cultivation  free 
at  date  of  annexation,  8009. 

Production  of  evidence,  9029-3] ,  9629-54. 

Rough  analysis  of  the  population,  9680-95. 

Riots  among  tax-paying  opium-eaters,  9.591-620, 
9704-7,  9743-49,  9833-38. 

Mortality  at  the  tea  gardens,  10,067-71,  10,107,  10,108, 
10,10-2,  10,163. 

Riots  caused  by  stoppage  of  opium  cultivation, 
10,337-57,  10,362,  10,380,  10,382. 

Despatch,  dated  31st  May  1862,  respecting  riots  at 
Nowgong,  ii.  459. 

Sketch,  of  Assam,  extract  from,  v.  354. 


Assam  Administkation  : 

Historical  account  of  opium  administration,  8987- 

9031,  ii.  454. 
Arrangements  for  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ii.  348. 
Number  of  shops,  issues,  and  receipts,   1883-84  to 

1892-93,  *. 
Number    of    licenses,    consumption,   receipts    from 

opium,  and  population,  1873-74  to  1892-93,  ii.  465. 
Provincial  system  of  excise,  ii.  456. 

Consumption  : 

Consumption  of  opium  by  Mikirs  and  Hozais,  3025- 
34,  3169. 

Consumption  of  opium,  3669-73,  4303-8,  9080-106, 
9143-52. 

Consumption  of  opium  during  the  last  10  years, 
9564-68. 

Consumption  of  opium,  1874-75  to  1889-90,  ii.  447. 

Population,  consumption  of  opium,  and  chief  opium- 
eating  races,  ii.  458. 


Licensing  : 

Auction  system  in  Assam,  8991-98. 

Effect  of  reducing  number   of  shops  is  to  restrict 

consumption,  9519-22. 
Licenses  generally  granted  for  localities  where  habit 

is  common,  10,501,  10,554-66. 
Excise  system  does  not  tend  to  restriction,  10,540- 

42. 
Upset  price  for  a  shop  in  Assam,  10,561-63. 
License  for  retail  sale  of  opium,  ii.  457. 

LiQUOE  Tkafhc  : 

Undue   facilities  for  purchasing  spirituous    liquors, 
10,210-20. 


PoLTCr: 

Special  restrictions  to  check  excess  of  consumption, 
2077. 

Increased  production,  5118-19. 

Policy  of  suppression,  6119,  6126,  5143-46. 

Results  of  Government  policy,  9518-22. 

G-overnment  policy  to  restrict  consumption,  9580-90, 
9701-3. 

Consumption  should  be  stopped  gradually,  to  suit 
altered  condition  of  people,  10,238,  10,258,  10,259, 
10,305. 

Policy  of  Government  tends  to  decrease  use,  10,362, 
10,390. 

Government  arrangements  certainly  increase  con- 
sumption, 19,286. 

—  Peevalence  op  Habit  : 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  use  opium, 

8594. 
Opium-drinking    pretty   common    in   Assam,   9511, 

9612. 
Statistics  of  opium  consumers,  9513-15. 
Opium  more  common  in  Upper  than  Lower  Assam, 

9843-46. 
Kacharis  only  take  opium  in  the  malarial  parts  of 

Assam,  10,167-69. 
Climate  is  such  that   some   stimulant  is  required, 

10,176. 
With   increased  sanitation  and  spread  of  education, 

use  of  opium  likely  to  diminish,  10,392,  10,464-67.' 
Widely  prevalent  among  the  Assamese,  10,488, 10,489. 
Per-centage    of    excessive    consumers,    about    two- 
thirds,  10,493,  10,514-18,  10,582-86. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  people  eat  opium,  19,290. 
Consumption  not  confined  to  any  race,  ii.  461. 
Miris  and  other  tribes  who  work  for  Europeans  are 

all  opium-eaters,  ib. 
Opium,  an  article  of  everydaj'  use,  ib. 


—  Peice: 

Complaints  about  exorbitant  price  in  Assam,  9591. 
Increased  price,   or  taxation,   decreases  use  of  the 

drug,  10,362,  10,370,  10,390,  10,392. 
Price  more  than,  an  ordinary  cultivator  can  afford 

iii.  227,  Note. 


—  Sale: 
Particulars  of  sale  of  opium,  10,207. 
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Assam,  Shops: 

Chandii  and  madak  smokiitg  on  licensed  premises, 

3057,  3079-98,  3130-46. 
Closing  of  shops  for  sale  to  be  consumed  on  premises, 

9556-63. 
No  opinm  dens,  such  as  described  by  Mr.  Caine,  in 

existence,  9656-59,  9572-79. 
Number  of  licensed  shops,  1873-93,  9700. 

Eevenue: 

Loss  from  prohibition  could  be  met  by  retrenchment, 

9055.    / 
Eecent    increase    of    the  land    revenue,    10,043-51, 

10,160, 10,161. 
Loss  proposed  to  be  met  by  curtailing  expenditure, 

10,506. 

Smugglins: 

Smuggling  from  Naga  Hills,  5619-26. 

Could  not  be  prevented  in  Assam  if  cultivation 
prohibited,  9023,  9552,  9696,  9717. 

Illicit  cultivation  and  smuggling,  9546-55,  9670-76. 

Could  not  be  prevented  unless  the  Excise  Depart- 
ment would  maintain  an  army  of  subordinates, 
10,206. 

Could  not  be  effectually  prevented  if  opium  pro- 
hibited, 10,362. 

Stringent  preventive  measures  would  lead  to  com- 
plications with  frontier  tribes,  ih. 

Prohibition  would  lead  to  any  amount  of  smuggling, 
10,458-62. 

Taxation: 

Additional  taxation  undesirable,  9964,  10,018-23. 

Nothing  short  of  armed  force  would  persuade  As- 
samese to  pay  tax  to  replace  opium  revenue,  10,038, 
10,099,  10,145. 

Land-tax  incrtased  30  per  cent.,  10,208,  10,260. 

Consequently  people  could  not  bear  any  additional 
burden  caused  by  prohibition,  10,261. 

Eecouping  loss  by  increase  of  land  revenue  unjust, 
10,362. 

Increase  of  opium  duty  would  gradually  reduce 
consumption,  10,392-94,  10,422,  10,463. 

Agitation  about  the  enhancement  of  the  land  revenue, 
10,605-10. 

- —  Vbndoes,  Licensed  : 

Distributed  by  tea-planters  20  years  ago,  5590,  5609, 

5632-38. 
Licersees  not  allowed  to  receive  goods  in  payment 

for  opium,  9627,  9628. 
Occasionallv   give    information   as   to   illicit   trade, 

9718,  9719. 
Native    vendors    said    to    adulterate    their   opium, 

10,184,  10  189-95. 
Present  exsise  system  does  not  tend  to  spread  the 

habit,  10,456,  10,456. 
Vendors  prosecuted  for  selling  adulterated   opium, 

10,480,  10,481. 
Shops  in  tea-gardens  for  sale  to  coolies,  10,757-76. 

Yendoks,  Oeeicial  : 

English  doctors,  Native  physicians,  and  inspecting 
officers  of  the  Education  Department  could  be 
entrusted  with  sale  for  medical  use,  9067,  9068, 
9107-12. 

Sale  by  chemists  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  restric- 
tion, 10,400-8,  10,416-64,  10,468-72. 

Sale  should  be  entrusted  to  Mouzadars,  10,507, 10,508, 
10,668-81. 

Assamese  : 
Want  of  energy  not  nece.ssarily  due   to  the  opium 

habit,  9635-37,  9711-13. 
"Want  of  energy  attributed  solely  to  use  of  opmm, 

9882-93. 
Largely     given     to    opium     habit,     9955-58,    9968, 

10,4fe,  10,489. 
Generally  cultivators  occupying  their  own  holdings, 

and    unwilling  to  work  as   day-labourers,   9995- 

10,005. 
Disinclination  to  work  attributed  to   opium  rather 

than  climate,  9999,  10,000. 
Two-thirds  take  opium  in  [one  form  or  other,  10,146, 

10,493,10,  514-18,  10,582-86. 
Indolence  owing  to  easy  circumstances  rather  than 

to  opium-eating,  10,314. 
E    84510. 


Assamese — conUnued. 

Cultivators  generally  occupy  their    own  holdings, 

10,522-26. 
Unwillingness     to     take    to     day-labour    historical, 

10,529. 
Opium-rag  ohewers  very  indolent,  11,689,  11,698. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 

women  eat  opium,  18,348. 
About  50  per  cent,  of  men,  20  per  cent  of  women,  and 

30  per  cent,  of  children  smoice  opium,  18,352. 
Ten  per  cent,  eat  opium,  19,290. 
Would  have  been  extinct,  as  a  race,  without  opium, 

ii.  460. 
Skilled  labourers  and  artisans  nearly  all  consumers, 

ii.  461. 

Association  of  Assamese  Students  : 
Views  in  favour  of  prohibition,  9069-7J,  9118-22- 

Auction  Sales  : 

Monthly  auction  sales  at  Calcutta,  i.  134, 135. 
Average     sales    for    live    years   ending   1889-90,   i. 

XOO- 

Bee  Sales. 

AUSTKALIA : 

Indian  opium  imported,  1855-66  to  1876-77,  1891-92, 
ii.  335,  391. 


B. 

Baghat  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  16,179-87. 
Cultivation  free  in  Baghat,  16,191-93. 
Unwilling  to  prohibit  opium,  16,197,  16,265. 
Export  and  import,  16,198. 
Revenue  from  opium,  16,199-203. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Bahawalpuk  : 

Consumption  and  cultivation  of  opium,  18,584-600. 
Entitled   to   B.s.   23,000  per    annum    compensation, 

18,593. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  367. 
Agreement  dased  1st  April  1879,  ii.  370. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Bala  Goli  : 

Sale  of  childrens'  pills  by  Government  in  Bombay, 

1922-46. 
Formula  for  balagolis,  25,865. 
Sale  should  be  stopped,  26,619,  27,323. 
Composition,  26,692. 

Sale  confined  to  a  few  places  in  Madras,  iv.  435. 
Note  on  childrens'  pills,  iv.  498. 

See  under  Inpancy. 

Balasobe  : 

Consumption  of  opium  by  the  cultivating  class,  4615, 
4635-37. 

Baluchistan  : 
Arrangements  for  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ii.  360. 

Bandhani  : 

Term  applied  to  moderate  opium-eaters,  24,331. 

Banswara: 

Estimated  loss  to  the  State  through  prohibition,  iv. 

390. 
Detail  of  annual  loss,  iv.  391. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Baeley  : 

See  Substitutes  pob  Poppy. 

Bakoda  : 

Agreements  respecting  opium,  ii.  352. 
Quantity  imported,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  353. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  356. 
Despatch  from  Sir  T.  Madava  Eow,  9th  March  1878 
ii.  368. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  OPIUM: 


Baeoda — continued. 

Area  under  poppy,  outturn,  and  imports  of  Malwa 
opium,  1891-92,  ii.  335. 

Memorandum  regarding  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
port of  opium,  1820,  ii.  357. 

Memorandum  of  .  .  .  understandings  arrived  at 
as  regards  opium,  1886,  ii.  358. 

Production  and  consumption  of  home-grown  opium, 
1883-92,  iv.  424. 

Transactions  in  Baroda-grown  opium,  1879-91,  iv. 
425. 

Compensation  : 

Not  paid  when  cultivation  stopped,  22,463-65,  22,483, 

22,627. 
No  question  of  compensation  in  case  of  treaty  rights, 

22,495. 
Impossible  to  ascertain  amount,  ih. 
May  be  roughly  estimated  at  12  lakhs  per  annum, 

ih.,  22,567-69. 
Estimated  amount  of  compensation,  26,218-20. 

Consumption  : 

Eate  per  head  of  population,  22,385,  22,576. 
Average  consumption  of  liquor  and  opium,  22,496. 
Consumption  of  opium  is  not  increasing,  ih. 
Castes  that  may  be    classed   as   consumers,   22,577, 

22,628. 
Does  not  appear   to  be  decreasing  with   spread  of 

education,  22,602. 

'—  Cultivation  • 

Area  under  poppy,  22,385. 

Wheat  and  rape  seed  substituted  when  rates  very 
low,  lb. 

Applications  from  cultivators  in  excess  of  require- 
ments, 22,466-71. 

No  crop  of  anything  near  equal  value,  22,496. 

Popular  with  all  classes,  ib. 

Confined  to  the  Kari  Division,  22,497-511. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  22,528-30. 

Not  allowed  in  Alamreli  now,  22,585. 

Was  absolutely  prohibited  in  isoS,  22,604-10. 

Export  : 

TraiEc  extinguished    by   arrangement  with   British 

Government,  22,385,  22,423,  22,.M2-18,  22,561. 
Large  quantities  exported  to  China  after  1857,  22,611. 


- — -  Faeming: 

System  in  vogue  before  1878,  22,522-2.".. 

Land  Eevenue  : 

Eixed  cash  settlement ;  poppy  assessed  as  first-class 
land,  22,526. 


Minimum  Vend  Guarantee  : 

System  adopted  to  stop  illicit  dealings,  22,385. 
System  does  not  encourage  consumption,  ih.,  22,424. 
Licensed  vendors  used   to    smuggle    before    system 

introduced,  22,438. 
System    does    not  lead  to   increase    of  illicit  sales, 

22,461. 
Check  against  illicit  practices,  22,672,  22,715. 

MoNOrolY  : 

Bases  of  the  State  monopoly,  22,385. 

System  forced  on  the  State,  22,493,  22,662-66,  22,615, 

Opium  passes  through   scale  at  Ahmedabad,  22,494, 

22,514. 
Use    of    chan.ln    and    madak   made   penal,    22,496, 

22,533-39. 
Administration  under  the  system,  22,619. 

Price  : 

Bates  paid  to  cultivators,  22,148,   22,470-80,  22,531, 
22,635. 

■  Pbohibition  : 

Any  measure  for  suppression  or  reduction  woald  he 

unfair  and  unwelcome,  22,386,  22,493. 
Treaty  rights  cannot  be  interfered  with,  22,385. 
Cannot  bo  extended  to  the  Baroda  State,  22,493. 


Baeoda,  Pbohibition— coM^mtjed. 

Would  require  a  most  expensive  preventive  force, 

22,495,  22,632. 
Would    be     ruinous     to    opium-cultivating    ryots, 

22,496. 
Would  pass  over  the  opium  consumer  to  the  liquor 

seller,  ib. 
Must  be  left  to  education,   naoral  persuasion,  and, 

example,  ib.,  22,540. 
Unwarrantable    interference   with  inherent   rights, 

22,581,  22,698. 
Would    be    a  very    serious    injury    to    cnltivators, 
■   22,626. 
Impossible    to     entirely   check    poppy   cultivation, 

22,633. 
People  acquiesced  in  great  reduction  of  area  in  1883, 

being  only  a  temporary  measure,  ib. 

Revenue  : 

Average    annual    revenue    under    the    old  system, 
22,618. 


■  Sale : 

Retail  sale  for  the  last  10  years,  22,385,  22,425, 
22,451. 

SmUGSLING  : 

Opium  smuggled  from  Malwa  in  spite  of  preventive 

establishment,  22,429-35. 
Much  less  than  there  used  to  be,  22,678. 

Tkade : 

State  monopoly  helped  to  revive  the  opium  trade, 

22,385,  22,450,  22,493. 
Speculative  trade  previous  to  1878,  22,493. 

Teansit  : 

Guaranteed  on  payment  of  full  duty  at  Ahmedabad 

scales,  22,493. 
Existing   arrangements   with    British    Government, 

22,494. 
Pass  duty  so  high  as  to  render  foreign  trade  of  little 

value,  22,569. 

Treaties  : 

Convention  of  1820  with  British  Government  respect- 
ing opium,  22,385. 

Provisions  of  the  Treaty  cf  1878,  *.,  22,493-. 
22,604. 

Treaty  arrangements  with  the  British  Government, 
22,604. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Basse  : 

Opium  prepared  according  to  prescription  of  Native 

physicians,  16,260. 
Opium    compound    prescribed    by  Native   Hakims, 

v.  124. 


BA^"ASI  : 

Consumption  of  opinm  by  different  races  in  the 
district,  24,276. 

Beiiae  Opium  Agency  : 

Behar  Opium  Manual,  3215. 

Statistics  of  opium  productiou,  11,172-331. 

Economic  condition,  11,214,  11,236,  11.246,  11294 
11,296,  11,322-26.  '  '       ' 

Tenancy  Act,  11,664-66, 12,064. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  ryots  have  rights  of  occupancy. 
12,070-74.  ^ 

Area  under  cultivation,  12,167. 

Poppy  grown  in  almost  every  village  in  Gya,  12.379. 

System  of  administration,  13,452-77,  13,508-647. 

Table  showing  area  cultivated,  produce  per  bio-ha, 
outturn,  amount  i)aid  to,  and  number  of,  culti- 
vators, 1-873-74  to  1892-93,  ii.  32.'.. 

Map  showing  opium  cultivation,  ii.  337. 

Area  under  poppy,  lSS-:!-S?,  to  1891-92,  ii.  446. 

Results  of  inquiry  into  allegations  of  undue  influence 
in  respect  to  poppy  cultivation,  v.  354-61. 

Beienye  : 

Opium  water ;  prohibited  in  Burma,  ii.  463. 
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Beinchi: 

Opium  clarified  for  smoking,  6466,  6467. 

Poor  Chinamen  swallow  it  when  unable  to  pay  for 

smoking,  7007. 
Pipe  refuse,  ii.  353. 

See  OsANnu. 

Beinse  : 
Opium  clarified  for  smoking,  7169,  ii.  353. 

Benares  Opium  A&ency  : 

Poppy  cultivation,  2899-903,  13,749,  13,750. 

Table  showing  area  cultivated,  produce  per  bigha, 
outturn,  amount  paid  to,  and  number  of,  cultiva- 
tors, 1873-74  to  1892-93,  ii.  .325. 

Map  showing  opium  cultivation,  ii.  339. 

Area  under  poppy,  1882-83  to  1891-92,  ii.  446. 

Bengal  : 

Area  of- poppy  cultivation,  2086-100. 
Consumption  of  opium,  2706,  2707,  3478-80,, 9g46-:-57. 
Consumption  for  immoral  purposes  very  limited,  3186. 
Proportion  of  opium  consumers,  ,4412,  4413.         ,,. 
Use  of  stimulants  in  Bengal,  4799.     , ,  . ,  ,  , 

Licenses  for  sale  of  madak  and, chandu,  4800,  48I6-7S6, 

4875-974. 
G-eneral  statement  as  to  consumption  of  opium,  5460- 

62,  5467,  6480.  ,  ,       ,  , 

Licenses  for  opium-smoking,  1885-90,  5461,  5480. 
Opium  revenue,  5461,  5475-80. 
Consumption  of  opium  varies  according  to  race,  11,887, 

11,888. 
Annual  value  of  the  poppy  crop,  i.  135. 
Area  under  cultivation  and  cultivators  employed,  ib. 
Area  under  cultivation,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  344, 
Outturn  according  to  weightments,  ib.  345. 
Outturn  of  each  factory  of  each  kind  of  opium,  ib. 
Arrangements  for  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ii.  347. 
Number  of  shops,   isspes,   and  receipts,   1883-84  to 

1892-93,  ii.  3te. 
Consumption  per  head,  1873-74  to  1892-93,  ii.  428. 
Statement  showing,  population,  number  of  licenses, 

Co'nsuriiption  and  revenue  from  opium,  1873-74  to 

1892-93,  ii.  428,  429. 
Ditto  (arranged  by  districts),  1892-93,  ii.  434,  435, 
Issues  of  opium  to  Excise  and  Medical  Departments, 

1882-83  to  1891-92,  ii.  447. 
License  fees,  and  gain  on  excise  opium,   1883-84  to 

1892-93,  V.  115. 
Incidence  of  license  fees  per  ser,  1891-92,  v.  116. 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Oommeece  : 

Review  of  the  opium  question,  ii.  439-62. 

Bengal  System: 

Views  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society,  463-97. 
Government     is    a    manufacturer,    virtually  also    a 

producer,  882-84. 
No   substitute    could  be   so   effective   in  restricting 

consumption,  896. 
State  monopoly   most  repressive  of  all  fisoiil  restric- 
tions, ib.,  944. 
Substitution    of  heavy   export    duty    for    monopoly 

would  greatly  increase  consumption  in  India  and 

China,  896,  976. 
Would  lead  to  enormously  increased  smuggling,  895. 
Would  be  no  different  from  moral  point  of  view,  ib. 
Monopoly    of      opium    no    more     objectional    than 

monopoly  of  tobacco,  i/j. 
Existing  arrangements  satr-ifactory,  1613,  4448,  8567. 
Bengal  system  cannot   bo  improved    upon,    10,789, 

25,062'. 
No  change  in  existing  arrangements  necessary,  11,392. 
Existing  arrangements  perfect,  13,430-'33. 
Consumption    not    stimulated    by    present    system, 

19,319-21. 
Control  and  restriction  better  secured  than  under  any 

other  syscein,  19,530. 
Mistake  for  Grovernment  to  retain  monopoly,  24,334. 
Withdrawal   from   the    Bengal    system    would   place 

Government  in  a  less  obnoxious  position,  but  might 

increase  the  evil,  27,039. 
History  of  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ii.  42-j._ 
Account  of  previous    proposals    for    abolishing  the 

'tnonopoly,  ii.  -'171-83. 
Syst-jin  of  sale  of  Esoise  o  pium,  ii.  427-35^ 
History  of  the  monopoly  in  Bengal,  ii.  44). 


Bengal  System — continued. 

Monopoly:      Argument.s   against  and  in    favour  of 
present  system,  ii.  450,  451. 

See    also    Monopoly,   Opium     Depahtment,    Policy, 
Restmoiive  Measuees. 

Berak  : 

Prevalence  of  opium-smoking,  27,179-84,  27,2630^72. 
Smoking   shops   still  open,  but  people  are  cautious, 

27,222-31. 
Police  doubtless  aware  of  illicit  practice,  27,232-35. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  consumers  smoke  opium,  27,886. 
Chiefly  confined  to  lower  classes,  28,016,  28,022. 

See  Hydeeabad  Assigned  Districts. 

Bhang : 

More  injurious  than  opium,  1100. 
Opium  decidedly  less  injurious,  4152,  4212. 
Consumers  considered  dissipated,  17,069. 
Not  strong  enough  as  a  stimulant  to  please  opium 
consumers,  22,936. 

See  also  Ganja. 

Bhaunagae  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  22,892,  22,908,  23,723,  23,737, 

23,743. 
Correspondence     regarding     the     opium     question, 

iv.  426-29. 
Eevenue  from  opium,  1870  to  1889-90,  iv.  428. 
Consumption  of  opium,  1878-79  to  1888-89,  iv.  429. 
Cases  of  smuggling  tried,  1886  to  1890,  iv.  430,  431. 
See  also  Native  States. 

Bhian; 

Opium  pounded  and  strained  through  cotton,  21,128' 
21,150,  21,156: 

Bhils  : 

Take  opium  at  social  gatherings,  20,884,  20,990. 
Would  cause  disturbance  if  opium  prohibited,  21,641, 

21,644. 
Crime  attributed  to  liquor  drinking,  23,018. 
Energy,  endurance,  and  bravery  not  affected  by  use 

of  opium,  i   143. 

Bhopal  : 

Smoking  not  common  in  Bhopal,  21,944. 

Taddasht  from  H.H.  the  Nawab  Shah  Jehan  Begam, 

22,935. 
Consumption  of  opium,  22,936. 
Cultivation  and  capital  invested  in  thu   opium  trade, 

*.,  22,946-1.7. 
Treaty  of  1813  with  tlio  Bast  India  Company,  22,li36, 

22,948. 
Kevenue  rates  on  irrigated  la]id,  22,939-41,  22,!I55-61. 
Estimated  loss  through  prohibition,  iv.  407. 
Statistics  regarding  opium,  iy.  408. 
Return  of  opium  passed  the  scales,  1880-81  to  1892- 

93,  iv.  416-17. 
Abstract  of  evidence  of  witness  not  examined,  iv.  422. 

See  also  Native  States. 

BiKANIE  : 

Consumption  of  opium   in    Bikauir,   20,990,  21,000, 

21,014,  iv.  398. 
Details  of  opium,  trafGc,  20,0.93,  21,006. 
Not  produced  in  the  State,  20,995. 
Import  of  opium  into  Bikanir  State,  21,004. 
Estimated  loss  of  rovenno  and  pi'ofit  if  prohibited, 

iv.  398. 

Sec  also  Native  Statks. 

BlLASPUK  : 

Consuiiiption  of  opium,  16,380,  16,381. 

Prohibition  would  prejudicially  affect  cultivators,  and 

entail  loss  of  revenue,  16,382. 
British    Government    would    have    to    compensate 

Bilaspur  Stale.  16,383. 

See  also  Native  States. 

BOHEAS  :  I 

Shia  sect  of  Mahomedans  in  Central  India ;  do  not 
take  opium,  21,812,  21,861,  21,883,  21,900. 

Chilrlren  are  ^  cry  unhealthy,  21,928-30. 

Do  not  give  opium  to  children,.  21,918,  21,988, 
22,034-38. 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM  : 


Bombay  : 

Eestriotions  on  sale  of  poisons.  26,394-99. 
Arrangements  for  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ii.  351. 
Number  of  shops,  consumption,  and  receipts  from 

duty  and  license  lees,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  352. 
Excise  management  of  opium,  26,135,  iv.  455-78. 
History  of  the  opium  trade  in  Bombay,  iv.  45P-6P- 
Sources  of  supply,  iv.  456. 
Bombay  opium  rules,  1885,  iv.  459-78. 

OONPISCATION  : 

Ofiences  followed  by  confiscation  ;  disposal  of  things 
confiscated,  and  rewards  for  conviction,  iv.  467- 

Consumption  : 

Consumption  of  opium  by  the  different  races,  24,734-38, 
24,748,  24,809,  25,100,  25,254,  25,824,  25,858, 
26,883,  25,950,  25,985,  26,612,  26,775,  27,132, 
27,288-96,  27,696,  27,722,  27,730. 

Hate  of  consumption  per  head  in  each  district, 
1883-84  to  1892-93,  26,146. 

Consumption  of  opium,  1879-80  to  1888-89,  ii.  447. 

Statistics  of  opium  consumption,  1868-69  to  1872-73, 
iv.  479. 

Opium  passed  into  consumption,  1874-75  to  1832-83, 
iv.  480. 

CONIBOL  : 

Powers  of  officers,  iv.  468,  469. 

Cultivation; 

Prohibited  by  Opium  Eules,  iv.  459. 

Dens  : 

Frequented   by   dregs   of    the   population,    1162-65, 

1170. 
Chiefly  use  illicit  opium,  26,151,  26,169-71. 
Yery  difficult  to  prove  sale  on  premises,  26,212, 
Law    as    to    limits    of    possession     no    assistance, 

26,213-16. 
Abolition   of   licensed  houses  increased  number  of 

dens,  26.151,  26,273-7.5. 
Private    clubs    should    be    put   down   and   "  dens " 

licensed,  26,174,  26,209,  26,217. 
Abolition  was  a  great  mistake,  26,946-60,  26,988-91. 
Has   led  to  the  establishment  of  private  smoking- 

cJubs,  26,948-51. 
Unlicensed  and  uninspected  sni'jking  houses  a  great 

evil,  26,988. 
Visit  to  opium  dens,  27,282,  27,284,  27,318. 
See  Shops. 

■ Duty  : 

Eates  of  duty  imposed  from  time  to  time  (181y-90), 

iv.  4.56. 
Duty  on  imported  opium,  iv.  465. 

Export  : 

Rules  for  export,  transhipment,   and  re-export,  iv. 

462,  463. 
Pass   for   transport   through   British    territory,   iv. 

476. 
Pass  for  import  into,  transport  through,  and  export 

from,  British  territory,  ib. 

Farming  : 

Arrangements  for  disposal  of  opium  farms,  iv.  457. 

Import  : 

Eules  for  import  of  opium,  iv.  460-62,  464-66. 
Import  pass,  iv.  470,  476. 

—  Licensing  : 

Old  system  of  license  fees  retained  in  certain  districts 
26,230-33. 

MANUPACIUili)  : 

Eules  for  manufacture  of  opium,  chandu,  &c.,  iv 
459. 

Minimum  Vend  Guaeaniee  : 

Abolition  was  a  mistake,  26,151. 

Scale  based  on  statistics  for  10  or  12  years,  26,163-65 

26,189. 
Up  to  1889  farm  sold  by  auction,  26,166,  26,188. 


Bombay,  Minimum  Vend  Guarantee — oontinued. 

System  of   selection  preferable  to   auction,  26.167, 

26,185-88. 
Parmer  paid  difference  if  minimum  not  sold,  26,168, 

26,190-92,  26,240. 
Withdrawn  in  all  districts,  li.  352. 
Description  of  the  system,  iv.  457. 
Materially  checked  smuggling  in  Bombay,  iv.  480. 

— —  Possession  : 

Reduction  of  legal  quantity  was  a  mistake,  26,151. 

Limit  should  be  five  tola,  26,175. 

Subordinate    officials    take   advantage   of    different 

scales     for     possession     to     obtain     convictions, 

26,196-204. 
Difficulty  of  procuring  evidence,  2(;,971,  27,089. 
Eules  for  possession  of  opium,  poppy  heads,  &c.,  iv. 

459. 
Special   license    to    medical  practitioners,   iv.   469, 

470. 

Peevalenoe  or  Habit  .- 

Generally   used  by  the    lower   classes,   1024,    1025, 

1033. 
Wealthier  citizens  prefer  champagne,  1026. 
Loss  than  one  in  ten  use  opium,  1035. 
Smoking  prohibited,  and  dying  out,  in  Surat,  22,658- 

64. 
Opium  appears  to  be  but  little  used,  24,670. 
One  or  two  per  1,000   consume    opium   habitually 

24,771,  •' 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children  get  opium,  24  862 

24,883-86. 
Five   per  cent,   of    adult  population    take   opium, 

24,867. 
Four  per  1,000  use  opium,  25,664. 
Twenty  per     1,000    of    the   population  use   onium 

26,901.  ^        ' 

Opium  not  very  extensively  used,  26,333. 
Always  in  what  medical  men  call  moderation,  26,366. 
Consumption  in  Belgaum  is  increasing,  26,531-37. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  per  1,000  use  onium 

26,673.  ^ 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  per  mille  of  adult  males 

in  Sholapur  use  opium,  26,710. 
Four  or  five  per  cent  of  the  population  use  OTjium 

26,800.  '         ' 

Ninety    per    cent,    of    smokers     are   Mahomedans 

27,004. 
Greatest  diversity  between   districts  and  provinces 

iv.  495.  ' 

Eevende: 

Average  annual  revenue  from  opium,  26,156,  26,242. 
Source  from  which  opium  revenue  derived,  iv!'467. 

•  Sale  : 

Opium  pills  for  ch  ildrcn  sold  by  Governmeni,  1 922-46 
Eules  for  sale  of  opium  and  its  preparations  iv""463 
464.  '     '        ' 

Licenses  for  retail  sale,  iv.  471-76. 

Shops  : 

Closing  a  few  chandu  shops  has  led  to  establishment 
of  about  100  private  clubs,  1166. 

Suppression  of  licensed  smoking  houses  led  to  estab- 
lishment of  large  number  of  dens  ''4  819  la 
24,827-41,26,946-51,  '    -^''^^'^-'o, 

Chandu  and  madak  not  openly  sold,  24,820. 

Number  of  shops  licensed  for  sale  of  opium     An 
1883-S4  to  1892-93,  26,144,  ii.  m-2.  ' 

Abolition  of  licensed  houses  for  consumption  of 
opium  preparations  was  a  mistake,  26,161  26  94fi  fin 
26,988-91.  .^o,»d:0-ou. 

Bad  characters  were  under  supervision  •  not  «n  ir, 
private  clubs,  26,151,  26,172,  26,2.50.  "^  "«  m 

Smoking  shops  closed  1st  August  1893,  26  205 

Allegations  that  they  remained  open  with  connivance 
of  Government  absolutely  false,  26,207. 

If  re-o)iened  consumers  would  be  drawn  awav  from 
the  clubs  and  dens,  26,209. 

Illicit  smoking-dens  open  with  knowledge  of  the 
Opium  Department,  26,436,  26,460-78  9fi^Q» 
26,643,  26,572-77,  27,004,  27,011.  '       ' 

Eefutaticn  of  statements  in  26,436,  27,090 

f  )pium  Department  police  kept  ordinary  police  from 
26*460-69^'   ""''^^   smoking   shops  at   Mahim   fair, 
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Bombay,  Shops — conUnmd. 

Opium  Department  police  usually  attend  the  fair, 

but  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  illicit  clubs, 

27,091. 
Ordinary  police  empowered  to  act  under  the  Opium 

Act,  27,092a,  27,124. 
Police  watch  opium-smoking  shops  as  part  of  their 

duty,  27,110-17. 
Habitues  now  withdrawn  from  police  supervision, 

26,949-60. 
Action  of  the  Opium  Department  with  respect  to 

unlicensed    smoking    shops,    26,971-86,    27,089, 

27,280. 
Suppression  of  doubtful  utility,  27,004. 
Closing    of    licensed    opium    shops    produced    no 

beneficial  results,  27,282. 

Smuggling  : 

Difficulties  of  preventing  smuggling  if  opium  pro- 
hibited, 24,813. 

Suppression  of  licensed  smoking  houses  has  led  to 
increase  in  illicit  opium,  24,821-25. 

Increase  ascribed  to  the  ten-tola  rule,  26,154. 

Farmers  of  doubtful  utility  in  checking  practice, 
26,176-80. 

Farmers  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  repression, 
26,234. 

Excessively  prevalent  before  1878,  iv.  479. 

Materially  checked  by  introduction  of  minimum 
guaranteed  vend  system,  iv.  480. 

Transport  : 

Begulations  for  transit,  iv.  456. 
Rules  for  transport  of  opium,  iv.  460. 
Permit  for  transport  of  opium,  iv.  470. 
Permit  for  conveyance  of  opium  from  Government 
depot  to  shop,  ib. 

i —  Waeehousing  : 

Warehousing  imported  opium,  iv.  465. 
Bombay  opium  warehouse  rules,  1885,  ib. 
Form  of  export  shipping  bill,  iv,  477. 
Scale  of  warehouse  rent  and  fees,  iv.  478. 

Bombay  Anti-Opium  Alliance  : 

Petition  to  House  of  Commons — authenticity  of 
signatures,  241,  245,  1922,  25,598-649,25,670-715, 
25,749-68,  25,772-93,  25,841a-49,  25,873,  26,876, 
25,965-81,  26,071-118,  26,436,  27,0926,  27,380 
27,711-19,  iv.  481-84. 

Bombay  Native  States  : 

Growth  of  poppy  prohibited,  959-02. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  356. 
Quantity  imported  for  home  consumption,  ib. 
Text  of  agreements  now  in  force,  ii.  360-70. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Brahmins  : 
Formerly   did  not  use  opium;    nowadays  they   do, 

22,786. 
Would  not  take  to  alcohol  if  opium  prohibited,  22,818. 

Bbahmo  Samaj : 
Evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  5922. 

British  Inbian  Association  : 
Nomination  of  witnesses,  8793-800. 
Dissent  from  President's  view,  ii.  259. 
Memorial  of  the  Committee,  ii.  313. 

British  Medical  Assooiatios,  Burma  Branch  : 
Memorandum  on  draft  rules,  ii.  499. 
Memorial  setting  forth  value  of  opium  as  medicine, 
v.  137. 

BuNDi : 
Prohibition  would  be   submitted  to  under  protest, 

20,921. 
Cost  of  additional  preventive  establishment,  ib. 
Details  of  poppy  cultivation,  20,922,  20,951. 
Higher  rates  charged  for  opium  lands,  20,923-26. 
Loss  to  cultivators  through  prohibition,  20,927-33. 
Loss  to  traders,  20,945. 

Opium  goes  through  Indore  scale  to  Bombay,  20,949. 
Statistics  of  poppy  cultivation,  iv.  395. 
Estimated  loss  to  the  State,  &c.,  if  prohibited,  ib. 

See  also  Native  States. 


Burma : 

Statistics  of  population,  6979-82. 
History  of  opium  consumption,  7991-8013. 
New    system    of   opium    administration,  6455-5C8 
6711. 


—  Administration  : 

Special  restrictions  to  check  excess  of  consumption, 

2077. 
Arrangements  for  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ii.  353. 
System  of  opium  administration,  ii.  463. 
Papers  regarding  the  use  of  opium  by  Burmans,  ii. 

481-83. 
Letter  submitting  draft  of  rules  under  Opium  Act,  ii. 

489-91. 
Draft  rules,  ii.  491-98. 

Correspondence  respecting  draft  rules,  ii.  499,  600. 
Note,  with  extracts  from  excise  reports,  1867-68  to 

1888-89,  ii.  514-22. 
Further  papers  regarding  opium,  ii.  537,  et  seq. 
Note  on  the  opium  question,  ii.  624^28. 
Instructions  issued  pending  promulgation   of  new 

rules,  ii.  632. 
Notification  of  change  of  policy,  ii.  633. 
Government  order,  ib, 

Semarks  on  the  draft  revised  rules,  ii.  634-36. 
Rules  framed  under  the  Opium  Act,  1878,  and  draft 

revised  rules  (in  parallel  columns),  ii.  636-48. 
Forms,  ii.  649. 

Despatch  from  Government  of  India  to  Chief  Com- 
missioner, ii.  650-52. 
Draft  rules  as  received  from  Burma,  and  as  revised 

by  the  Government  of  India  (in  parallel  columns), 

ii.  652-64. 
Forms,  ii.  665,  666. 

CoNriSCATION  : 

Disposal  of  things  confiscated,  ii.  471. 

Consumption  : 

"  Consumption  of  opium  in  British  Burma,"  extract 

from,  77. 
Among  races  in  Lower  Burma,  6584,  6585,  6608-33. 
Facilities  for,  by  non-Burmans,  6771-74. 
Among  the  Burma  Military  Police,  63.32. 
Among  (Jhinese  in  Burma,  7001,  70HJ.  7070-72,7093- 

97,  7108-20,  7155-74. 
Among  the  Ooringhis,  7190-93,  7203^10,  7241. 
Among  Burmese  coolies,  7278-88. 
Consumption  of  opium,  1878-79  to  lyS7-88,  ii.  447. 

—  Criminals  : 

Per-ceatage  of  opium  consumers,  ii.  547-49,  551,  606. 

—  Cultivation  : 

Prohibited   except    in    Katha,    Bhamo,   and  Upper 
Chindwin,  ii.  463,  466,  471. 

—  Dens  : 

Disturbance  generally  created  by  shumshoo  drinkers, 

7355. 
Licensed  opium  farms  in  Toungoo,  7743-55. 
Notoriously  used  for   disposal    of    stolen  property, 

ii.  578. 
Should  be  closed  to  Burmans,  ii.  590. 
Note  on  opium  dens,  ii.  608-24. 
Should  be  suppressed  by  law,  ii.  611,  616. 

—  Doty  : 

Imported  opium,  6522,  6524, 6528, 6539-43, 6647,  6548. 
Import  duty  very  heavy,  6868. 

Excise  Department  : 

Proposed   increase   of  excise   establishments,   8367, 

8368. 
Excise  establishments  in  Burma,  ii.  484-87. 
Extracts  from  excise  reports,  1867-68  to  1888-89,  ii 

614-22. 


—  Export  : 

Opium  exported  by  Government  only,  ii.  464,  469. 

—  Faeming  System  ; 

Sale  at  opium  farms  in  Lower  Burma,  7743-55. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  OPIUM  : 


BuKMA — continued. 

Impouts  : 

Importation  from  the  Shan  States,  6520-23,  6547. 
Eegulations  for  the  import  of  opium,  ii.  464,  468. 

Inquisitoeial  Measures  : 

Detection  of  offences  against  opium  law  in  Burma, 

7653-66. 
Police   espionage   for   deteclion    of   illicit   use    and 

possession  of  opium,  8079. 
Special  preventive  officers. liable  to  degenerate  into 

tyrants,  8248-56. 

— -  Licensing  : 

High  fees  encourage  smuggling,  6636-50. 
Possession    without    license    should    be    forljidden, 

6639-43,  6658-67.     .'■        ' 
Difficult  to  fix  the  license  fee  at  proper  figure,  6644. 
System  of  auctioning  licenses  radically  wrong,  6760, 

6785-88. 
Effect  of  the  system  on  smuggling,  6779-84. 
Ring  among  bidders  in  Mandalay,  8270,  8291. 
Experimental  restriction  of  number  of  licensed  shops 

not  successful,  14,866J 
System  of  licensing,  ii.  464,  465,  469-72. 
Forms  of  licenses,  passes,  permits,  &c.,  ii.  471,  472-79. 
Existence  of  shops  has    stimulated,  if  not  created, 

taste  for  opium,  ii.  543. 

MaNTJEAOIURE  : 

Epgulations  for  the  manufacture  of  opium,  ii.  463, 
466. 

Native  Ohueches  : 

Serious  injury  inflicted  through  opium  habit,  336. 
Opium  consumers  not  retained  as  members,  6976-78. 
Drunkards  and  opium-smokers  excluded,  7760,  7856, 
8012.  '     '        "'■'■' 

Opium: 

Kinds  of  opium  and  preparations  permitted,  ii.  463. 

Police  OppfiEssiON : 

Prohibition  will  doubtless  tend  to  increase  in  black- 
mailing, ii.  566,  575,  579,  581,  .;.84,  589,  .591,  601, 
602,  (_07. 

Search  lor  illicit  opium  a  fertile  source  of  oppression 
and  blackmailing,  ii.  612,  627,  630. 

Policy: 

Government    policy    of    prohibition    supported     by 

general  opinion,  309-11. 
Policy  of  the  Government,  ti74ii_.5L!,  y-201-26. 
Officials  disposed  to  advocate  prohibition,  16,9;i7. 
Policy  of  former  Administrations,  ii.  514. 
Despatch    assigning    reasons    for   change   of  policy, 

ii.  H27-31. 

Possession  : 

Unlicejised  possession  should  be  forbidden,  6639-43, 

6658-67. 
Eegulations  respeclinn  possession  of  opium,  &c.,  ii. 

463,  467. 

I'ilEVALEKCE   OS    HaBH';, 

Opium-smoking  prevalent  in  Burma,  373,  723-'. 

One   in  5,0U0   uses  opium  in  Upper  Burma ;  number 

much  larger  in  Lever  Burma,  752'),   7526,  ?.j73, 

7:.74. 
Opium  used,  where  there  «  ore  C'hiaamen,  b<  fore  the 

annexation,   7027,    7536,     75-10  ;     prohibition    w;i,s 

inoffcctnal,    7629-31 ;    except    in     Upper    Burma 

7589. 
Liquor  was  not  prohibited  and  frefelj-  used,  7532-36. 
Habit  as  common  in  interior  as  in  towns,  ii.  543. 
Much  more  widespread  than  in  India,  ii.  544. 
Eating   common  iu   country   districts ;    smol<ing   in 

towns,  ii.  561,  .565,  569. 
Smoking  more  prevalent  in  Upper  Burma  than  oatinn- 

opium,  ii.  588,  539. 
Number  of  smokers  in  Lower  Burma,  ii.  60S. 
aSfot   common    amongst   agriculturists  in  the  plains 

ii.  610. 

Piiic;', : 

Govorumciji  and  Naiivc  opium  in  Burma,  82S'l-'.)5. 


BUEM.^ — i 

Pkisoneks  :  ' 

Statistics   of    opium    consumers,    6673-77,   6685-88, 

6700-4,  6822-27. 
Opium  cut  off  except  in  hospital,  6799-801. 
Invariably   go    sick  when    opium   stopped,  7634-36, 

7672-74  ;  fatal  cases  have  occurred,  7634,  7672-74. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  habitual  criminals  in  Bul'mese 

jails  are  addicted  to  opium,  8117. 
Statistics  of  opium  consumers:  in  Arakta,   ii.'  539, 

552 ;  in  Pegu,   ii.  540 ;  in   Irrawaddy,  ii.  541  ;  in 

Tenasserim,  ii.  542  ;  in  Burma  generally,  ii.   605  ; 

in  Henzada  district,  ii.  606. 
Number  of  opium-smokers  in  jail  in  Lower  Burma, 

1883-91,  ii:  630. 

Peohibition  : 

Undoubtedly  difficult  to  prohibit  opium  to  Burjpese 

and  allow  it  to  other  races,  320,  375-79. 
Prohibition  is  the  only  remedy  at  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment, 322-30,  336,'  337,  378. 
Under  Bnrman  rule,  6966-68. 
Worth    trying,    although  will    increase   smuggling, 

6993,  6994. 
Mistaken  policy   in    not    extending   prohibition    to 

Chinese,  7401. 
Was  inefTectual  before  annexation,  7529-3,1 ;  except 

in  Upper  Burma,  7589. 
EfieCtual  in  Upper  Burma  since  posses.sion  as  well  a 

sale  made  punishable,  7589-91. 
Should  be  extended  to  non-Burmans,  ii.  537. 
All  shops  should  be  closed,  ih 

Additional  preventive  measures  required,  ii.  53b,  S46. 
Opinions    as    to    best   llieans    of    enforcement,    ii., 

544,  545. 
Mistake  to  prohibit  opium  to  Burmkns   and  not  to 

non-Burmans,  ii.  547. 
Would  be  practically  impossible,  ii.  649. 
Sale  to  non-Burmans  only  will  pave  the  way  to  total 

prohibition,  ii.  550.  ' 

Danger   of  making   country'  a   nest    of    Smugglers, 

ii.  562,  565. 
Legislative    interference    useless     without     aid    of 

respectable  Bnrman  society,  ii.  582. 
Practical  difficulties  in  way  of  prohibition,  ii.  588,  691. 
Not  successful  in  Upper  Burma,  ii.  596. 
Restrictions  efTectual  iu  Burma,  ii.  601. 
Would  be  rendered  inefTectual  by  smuggling,  ii.  627. 
Experience    of   practical  prohibition   since   1885-86, 

ii,  630. 
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Peosecutions  : 

Erequent    prosecutions     for     illicit     sale,    66: 
72i;3-72. 

Number  likely  to  bo  rodured  bybribiT.y,  8060-63. 

Very  few  convictions  under  the  Opium  Act  andEules 
in  Henzada,  8181. 

Ofl^ences  against  the  Opium  Act  in  Lower  Burma 
8401. 

Charges  of  opium  smuggling.  1890-93,  ii.  603-6. 

Statement  showing  numJoer  of  persons  arrested,  con- 
victed, and  imprisoned  under  the  Opium  Act  in 
I'pper  Burma,  1889-90  to  1892-93,  ii.  606.  607. 

Statement  showing  number  of  persons  arrested,  con- 
victed, and  imprisoned  under  the  Exci.se  Laws 
(both  opium  and  liquor),  in  Lower  Burma,  lS8;-«4 
to  1892-93,  ii.  608-13. 

Ofl'i;iiccs  agaiast  the  Opium  Act  in  Lower  Burma 
lS-;l-92,  ii.  508. 

Hundreds  of  Arakanese  imprisoned  or  fined  for 
purchasing  opium  from  unlicensed  vendors,  ii.  6i,S. 

Biirmans  cuiivicti^d  under  Opium  Act,  in  Mandala\ 
1H88-H1,  ii.  .533. 

OITeuces  against  Opium  Act,  1891-92,  li.  630. 

Difficult  to  obtain  i;vidence,  ii.  620,  621. 

Convictions  under  the  Opium  Act,  in  Shweo-viu 
1888-91,  ii.  621.  °^     ' 

Eegistbation  : 

Eegistr,ation  .system,  2528,  2568,  2559. 
Niin-.Burmans  should  be  registered,  6669. 
Voluntjiry   registration   of  Native  consumers-,  6988, 

Popular  objection  to  the  restriction  in  Burma,  747s. 
Inadvisable  in  case  of  temporary  visitors,  7(118. ' 
Confirmrd  smokers  will  not  like  it,  7619.' 
Sninlvers  could  s;o  back  to 
the  order,  7724.  772,:. 


China  if  they   object  to 
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BiFEMA,  Eegisteation — Continued. 
Licenses  to  consumers  in  Burma,  8067. 
Number  of  Burmans  registered,  April  to  July  1893, 

8366,  8393,  8394,  8398-400. 
System  of  registering  Burmans,  ii.  ■|,64,  467. , 
Number  of  registered  copsulners,  iil^eS,  479,  480. 
Number  of  persons  registered  as  opium,  consumers 

ip.  I^ower  Burma,  ii.  487-  , .,,  , 

Meindrial  pr'ayiug  that  system  be  ^x|;,^nded  to  non- 

Burnjans,  ii.  488.  "        -.i    ■  ...    .  ,,.      j. 

Eeasoris  assigned  for  omission  of  draft  rule  exten,ding 
registration  to  nop-purmaus,  ii.'489.  ) 

Suggested  licenses  for  consumers,  ii.  538.         , 

Policy  of  registering  consumers,  ii.  545. 

Non-Burmans  should  be  .registered,  ii..  627. 

Form  of  register  of  habitual  opiupi  conspmers, 
ii.  634. 

EevENUE: 

Suggested  means  of  meeting'  loss  from  prohibition, 

7290-92.  ,     ,  ;,. 

Estimated  loss  through  introduction  .of  new ,  rules, 

ii.  631.-^  .     ,       ,,.,.,..  -   ,     / 

Sale  :  .  ■ 

fiestriotioiis  dn  sale  of  flpiuni,' 2106.     '  '  ■■   ' 
Namber  of  licensed  shops,  6582,  6606,  6§Q7,  6619-25. 
Should  be  restricted  &,s  much  as  possible,  6684,  6691. 
Effect  of  direct  sale  by  the  Crovej-nment,  6765-70. 
Eestrictiohs  should  be  extended  to  the  Shan  States, 

7344,  7345.  .   ,     ,  ■  ,       '  ;;  .  . 

Number  of  shops,   issues,   and  receipts,  1883-84  to 

1892-93,  ii.  364. 
Eegulations   for,  wholesale  and  retail   sale,   ii.  464, 

465,469,479,480., 
Direct  sale  by  GoTernment  agency,  ii.,  465. 
Statement  of  sales  of  opium,  1882,  1890,  ii.  607. 
Draft  .rules  for   Supervision   of    licensed   shops,   ii. 

620,622. 

Sale,  Illicit  :  ,..       , 

Indians  or  Chinese  buy  full  qaantity  allowed,  and  sell 

it  to  Burmans,  319,  ii.  607,  617. 
One  man  in   a  thousand  purchases   at  the  licensed 

shop,  6626-50. 
Chinese  Tenders  endeavouring  to  spread  taste  for  the 

drug,  8033,  8213. 
Licensed     vendors     get,    and    sell,    British    opium 

illicitly,  8040-53. 
Prohibition  likely  to  lead  to  greater  illicit  sales  to 

Burmans,  8063. 
Eeports  on,  in  opium-smoking  dens,  ii.  608-24. 
Suggested  preventive  measures,  ii.  610,  616,  620-22. 

Shops  : 

Consumption  on  premises  forbidden  except  in  Shan 

districts,  ii.  538. 
Congregation  of  smokers  at  the, shops  aids  the  police 

in  supervision,  ii.  607,  608. 

Statistics  : 

Exaggerated  and  sensational  tone  of  ofScial  statistics, 

8080-340,  8366. 
Carelessly  collected  and  unreliable,  14,872-74. 
Opium  consumption  in  Arakan,  ii.  539,   647-55  ;  in 

Pegu,  ii.  540,  555-63;  inlrrawaddy,  ii.  541,  563-70; 

in  Tenasserim,   ii.  542,    570-80  ;  in  Upper  Burma, 

ii.  546,  547,  580-604. 
Consumers  in  Lower  Burma,  ii.  543. 
Eeviewof  the  oflaoial  statistics,  ii.  625-27,  629,  630. 

SMueoLlNG  : 

Smuggling  from  Ohittagong,  3237. 

Preventive  measures,     6625.    6526,  6549-.55,    6576, 

6676,  6686-96,  6630-36. 
High  prices  encourage  smuggling,  6636-60. 
Smuggling  from  Shan  States  cannot  be  prevented, 

6877-83. 
Contraband    opium    from   Yunnan,    6748-50,    6762, 

6779-84. 
Chinese   frontier  smuggling  could  be  prevented  in 

Upper  Burma,  7257-62. 
Opium  brought  secretly  from  India  by  Assam,  7392. 
From  the  southern  Shan  States  into  Burma,  7567-72. 
Prove  ntive  measures  on  the    Shan  frontier,   7595, 

7596. 


BuKMA,  Smusglinq — eontinued,. 

From  China  into  Kamaing,  7640-47. 

Licensed    vendors    are'  the    greatest    smugglers  in 

Burma,  8039-68.  ^  '  , 

Licensed   ve.ndors    co-operate    with   the    preventive 

officers  in'detect'ion  of '  illicit  sales,  805.5-57,  8299; 

but  are  very  ready  to  smuggle  themselves,  8300. 
Difficult  to   check  in   Burma ;    temptation   will    be 

increased  under  the  new  rules,  8367. 
Smuggling  by  sea,  8376-84. 
Smuggling  from  Shan-StateSi  14,878.  '■    '-■ 
Importation  of  Chinese  opium   prohibited,   14,879, 

14,880.  '--•'      ■  ..     -■■  •  :<'■■ 

Opium  smuggling  into  Burma,  ii.  500-2. 
Statement  of  smuggling  across  the  east  frontier,  1890- 

93,  ii.  603-5,:   ii   ,,,,.,:  ,  .   ,  ,    ,   ■^         ,.._.; 

Prevalence  of  smuggling  in  former  years,  ii.',!)l'^,  515. 
Suggested  preventive  measures,  ii.  544,  553,  556,-557, 

562,  563,  665,  579,  SSl,  684,  586,  6^8,  S89,  691,  896, 

601-4.,  606,  607. 
Carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  ii.  562,  668,  591." 
Report  on -illicit  traffic  in  opium  in-Shwegyin,  ii.  620. 
Difficulty  of  preventing  almost  instiperable,  ii.  630. 

Tbanspob.!  : 

Eegulations'  for  the  transport  of  opium,  ii,  464,  468, 
469.  ,       ,  . 

Venboes,  Licensed  : 

High  fee  for  license  induces  vendors  to  smuggle, 

;6636-50. 
Licensed  vendors  have  helped  to  drive  out  Yunnan 

opium,  6779-84.      _,  ,  ,,       ,     .  ,    ' 

No  restrictions  on  sales',  if  duty  paid,  ,7'694. 
Licensed  opium  farms  in  Toungoo,  7743-65. 
Vendors  usp    their  licenses  ,a§i  means    for  pale   of 

smuggled  drugs,  8021.  .  ;' 

Number  of  shops  in  Burma   compared  with  India, 

8215,  8216,  8224.  '  '        '    , 

Existence   qf -I  licensed    shops    deup^^^  ,  Q-ovei-nment 

approval  of  the  habit,  8235r44. 
Have  agents  hawking  opium  in  the  villages,  8301-10. 
Local    public    opinion    consulted    before  new    shop 
_  licensed,  8314-17. 
Dispensaries  more  numerous  than  opium  shops,  8336. 

Vendors,  OrpiciAL  : 

Under  ptoper  safeguards,  Native  practitioners  could 
be  entrusted  with  sale  for  medical  purposes  onlv, 
6713.  ■ 

Establishment  of  special  Grovernment  agency  sug- 
gested, 6765-61. 

Would  have  to  sell  at  high  price,  6765-70. 

Would  entail  loss  of  licensed  vendors'  assistance  in 
preventing  smuggling,  6779-84. 

Three  shops  in  eastern  division  of  Upper  Burma, 
7592,  7593. 

Dispensing  would  be  difficult  in  country  districts, 
7816. 

Sanction  df  Local  G-ovemment  necessary  to  get 
supplies  for  sale  to  workmen  from  the  Q-ovemment 
shop,  7933-36,  7961. 

Sales  to  registered  consumers  should  be  by  Grovern- 
ment officers,  in  dispensaries,  8021-39,  8077, 
8078. 

Would  put  an  end  to  illicit  sale  by  agencies,  8305  ;  and 
convince  better  class  Burmans  of  our  hona  fides, 
8312. 

Advantages  of  present  system  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  closing  the  shops  and  supplying 
opium  through  dispensaries,  8336-39. 

Opium  should  be  distributed  by  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  ii.  537. 

Only  way  to  put  down  sniuggling,  ii.  620, 

Aeakan : 

Consumption  of  opium,  7354,  iv.  454. 

Statistics  of  opium  consumption,  ii.  639,  547-55.  '- 

EflTects  on  Arakanese,  ii.  539,  548,  551,  654,  565. 

Cases  of  young  consumers,  ii.  540. 

Inferences  from  statistics,  ib. 

Statement  showing  number  of  smokers  and  quantity 

required, per  month,  ii.  650. 
Statement  showing  sales  of  opium,  persons  arrested, 

&c.,  1872-73  to  1891-92,  ii.  651. 
Eeport  regarding  opium  consumers,  ii.  552. 
Cases  of  opium-smokers,  ii.  554, 565. 
Number  of  opium  dens  in  Prome,  ii.  612. 
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Royal  commission  on  opium: 


BuEMA,  Akakan — continued. 

Number  of  houses  resorted  to  by  opium-Bfliofcel'S  in 
Paungde,  ii.  613  ;  in  Shwedaung,  ii.  614. 

Note  on  the  official  statistics,  ii.  625-27. 

Experience  of  prohibition  in  Arakan  since  1885-86,  ii. 
630. 

— IjiaAWADDY  : 

Statistics  of  opium  consumption  ii.  541,  563-70. 
Effects  on  Burmans  in  the  division,  ii.  .542. 
Inferences  from  statistics,  ib. 
Note  on  the  oflBcial  statistics,  ii.  625,  626. 

LOWBB  : 

Summary  of  results  of  inquiries,  ii.  643. 
Note  on  opium  dens,  ii.  608. 
Number  of  opium-smokers,  ib. 

— —  Pegtj  : 

Petition    from   Chinese  in    Rangoon   in    favour    of 

suppression  of  opium,  ii.  525. 
Statistics  ot  opium  consumption,  ii.  540,  555-63. 
Inferences  fiom  statistics,  ii.  541. 
Rangoon.     Return  of  consumers  of  opium,  ii.   658 ; 

statistics  of  opium  consumption,  ib. 
Report  on  opium  dens,  ii.  614-17. 
Note  on  the  official  statistics,  ii.  626,  626. 

- —  Shan  States  : 

Arrangements  regarding  opium  before   annesdtion, 

313,  376. 
Consumption  of  opium,  6858-65,  6923-39. 
Cultivation    and    smuggling    cannot    be  prevented, 

6877-83. 
Thirty  per  cent,  addicted  to  opium,  6952. 
Cultivation  and  export  of  opiuDi,  7304-11. 
Five  per  cent,  of  population  of  Thibaw  smoke  opium, 

7341. 
Smuggling  from  the  southern  Shan  States,  7567-72. 
Preventive  measures  on  the  frontier,  7595,  7596. 
Pew  opium  consumers  except  on  the  caravan  routes, 

7764,  7769. 
Poppy  not  much  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes, 

7765-68,  7820-23. 
Consumption  increasing  among  the  coolies,  7770-76. 
Habit  is  learned  from  Chinamen,  7777,  7778. 
Prepared  smoking  opium  brought  up  from  Mandalay, 

7778-86,  7829-39. 
Custom  introduced  from  Yunnan,  7861,  7877,  7878. 
About  half  the  people  smoke  opium,  7861  ;  smoked 

for  pleasure  and  to  keep  off  fever,  7862. 
Poppy  cultivated  in  the  hills  at  Theinni,  7890-95. 
Price  of  Indian  and  Chinese  imported  opium  in  Shan 

States,  7926. 
Smuggling  would  be  uncontrollable  if  further  restric- 
tions imposed  on  Indian-grown  opium,  7927-29. 
Consumption  of  opium  by  coolies   on  the  Mu  Valley 

Railway,  7951-66. 
Smuggling  into  Burma,  8367,  8374,  14,878,  ii.  501. 
Sawbwas  have  no  power  to  prevent  growth  of  oi)ium, 

8388-92. 
Opium  in  the  Shan  States,  ii.  500. 
Consumption  of  opium  by  the  Shans,  ii.  523. 
pf  Opium  nearly  as  deleterious  as  to  Burmese,  ii.  537. 
Suffer  from  opium  as  well  as  Burmans,  ii.  580. 

■ Tenasserim  : 

Statistics  of  opium  consumption,  ii.  642,  670-80. 

Effects  on  Burmans  in  the  division,  ii.  642,  579. 

Inferences  from  statistics,  ii.  543. 

Report  on  opium  dens,  ii.  618-24. 

Steps  taken  to  suppress  dens,  ii.  619. 

lUicit  traffic  in  Shwegyin,  ii.  620. 

Importers  and  vendors  and  number  of  opium-smokers 

in  Shwegyin,  ii.  621,  622. 
List  of  persons  who  keep  opium  dens,  ii.  623. 
Note  on  the  official  statistics,  ii.  625,  626. 

Uppeu.  : 

Opium  and  alcohol  rigidly  prohibited  before  annexa- 
tion, 293,  368-70. 

Principal  reason  people  too  weak  to  withstand  temp- 
tation, 294. 

Burmese  edicts  of  prohibition  were  effectual,  306, 
307,  366-58. 

Kc^ulationa  regarding  opium  before  annexation, 
308-16. 


BCEMA,  IJpPEK — eontinued. 
Regulations  introduced    by   Government    of  India, 

317,  368. 
Policy  unsuccessful,  318,  336. 
Kumaing.     Smuggling  from  China,  7640-47. 
Consumption  at  the  jade  mines,   7668,   7669,  7680, 

7681,  7684. 
Difference  in  the  law  regarding  possession  in  Upper 

and  Lower  Burma,  8257-69,  8287. 
Effect  of  the  new  rules  in  Upper  Burma,  8270-86. 
Rules  not  altogether  operative,  8386. 
Statistics  of  opium  consumption,  ii.  546,   547,  680- 

604. 
Note  on  opium  dens,  ii.  609,  615-17. 
Tunnanese  leaving  Mandalay  in  consequence  of  opium 

rules,  ii.  615. 

Btjbmans  : 
Burmans  bear  opium  much  worse  than  Chinamen, 

263,  296,  6796,  ii.  605. 
Tendency  to  abuse  of  alcohol  a  prevalent  vice  among 

the  Burmese,  333. 
Injurious  effect  of  opium  indisputable,  897. 
Burman  who  takes  opium  more  prone  to  excess  than 

other  races,  6697. 
Opium  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  Burmans,  morally 

rather  than  physically,  6777. 
Tendency  to  excess  in  opium,  as  in  everything  they 

do,  7442,  7443. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  adults  consume  opium,  7456-59, 

7521,  7522. 
Strongly  affected  morally  by  opiam,  7642,  7580. 
Burmans  come  under  its  influence  in  an  extraordinary 

degree,  8015-17. 
Used  without  apparent  bad  effect  among  fishermen 

and  foresters  in  Burma,  8184. 
Much  given  to  excess,  14,830,  14,832. 
No  definite  evidence  of  evil  effects  of  opium,  i.  141. 
Opium  specially  deleterious  to  Burmese,  ii.  537,  661. 
Report  on  evils  of  opium,  ii.  561. 
Policy    of    British   Government    ruining    the   race, 

ii.  544,  689. 
Cases  of  opium-smokera,  ii,  644,  656,  592. 
Cannot  take  opium   or  liquor  in  moderation,  ii.  660, 

663,  668,  578. 
Cases  of  death  through  stoppage  of  opium,  ii.  561. 
No     constitutional    reason    why    opium    should    be 

specially  deleterious  to  Burmese,  ii.  663. 
Effects  of  opmm,  ii.  579,  691. 
Instances  of  deterioration,  ii.  598-600. 
Smallest  quantity  of  opium  produces  injury,  ii.  609. 
Leading   article   in  "Mandalay  Times"  on  evils   of 

opium,  ii.  624. 

BUSHAHR  : 

A  good  cleal  of  poppy  cultivated,  16,389-93. 
Against  prohibition  of  cultivation,  16,394. 
Consumption  of  opium,  16,395-98. 
Compensation  would  be  due  to  cultivators  if  opium 
prohibited,  1 6,399. 

See  also  Native  States. 


c. 

Calcutta  : 
Consumption  of  opium,  4023-2!>  ;  in  1890-92,    4804, 

4809,  4316. 
Licenses  for  sale  of  madak  and  chandu,  4800,  4801, 

4816-65,4875-074. 

Calcutta  Medical  Society  ; 
Discussion  on  effects  of  opium,  ii,  107-25. 

Calcutta  Missionary  Conference  : 
Memorial  on  the  opium  traffic,  ii.  314,  ?,l%. 

0  AMR  AY  : 

Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  356. 
Quantity  imported  for  horac.consumption,  1891-92,  ib. 
Text  of  agreements  now  in  force,  ii.  364,  o65. 
See  (I ?so  Native  Stages. 

OAWNPOB.E: 

Consumption  of  opium,  15,139-43. 
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Cestiux  Indian  Agbnoy: 

Arrangements  for  levying  transmit  duty,  963-69,  977. 
States  responsible  for  enforcement,  990,  991 . 
Consnmptioa  of  opium,  21,812,  21,870. 
All  castes  in  Central  India,  except  Bohras,  eat  opium, 

21,870.  '         P       . 

Excessive  oonsumption  exceptional,  ib. 
Poppy    cultivated     by    most     prosperous     class    of 

peasantry,  21,811.  21,826,  21,862. 
Profitable  and  popular  in  Central  India,  21,840-43. 
Smoking  discouraged  by  some  States,  21,870. 
Practice  not  general  in  Central  India,  ib. 
Cultivation  and  use  absolutely  free,  23,206. 
Opium  more  profitable  tban  otter  crops,  23,294. 
Area  under  poppy  steadily  increasing,  ib. 
Perceptible    decrease   in   number  of  madak   shops, 

27,676,  27,588-91. 
States  producing  Malwa  opium,  ii.  346. 
Arrangements  with  Native  States  regarding  opium, 

ii.  355. 
Clauses  relating  to  opium  in  Salt  Agreements,  1879, 

ib.  359. 
Right  to  levy  transit  duties,  ii.  365. 
Questions  regarding  opium  issued  to  the  durbars  of 

the  Native  States,  iv.  405,  406. 
Statistics    regarding   opium  in  the   Native   States, 

iv.  406-17. 
Retail  price  of  opium,  iv.  417. 
Abstracts   of    evidence   of  witnesses   not  examined, 

iv.  417-24. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Cesteal  Provisoes  : 

Madak  smoking   carried  on  although  prohibited  by 

law,  27,620-40. 
Smoking  shops  still  in  existence,  with  cognizance  of 

the  authorities,  27,840. 
Policy    of    closing    shops    of    doubtful     advantage, 

27,842. 
Cultivation  free  up  to  1873-74,  except  in  Sambalpore, 

28,235. 
Import  allowed  from  Native  States  on  payment  of 

small  duty,  28,236-39. 
Bengal  system  introduced  in  1873-74,  28,240. 
Consequent     great     rise     in     revenue     and     price, 

28,241-47. 
New  system  completely  introduced,  1879-80,  28,249. 
Consumption  slightly  increased,  28,251. 
Number  of  madak  shops  reduced ;  preparatiou  con- 
sidered harmful,  28,252,  28,253. 
Cultivation  closed  in  all  districts  in  1878,  28,254. 
Smuggling  still    going    on    in   spite   of   preventive 

measures,  28,256,  iv.  513. 
Temporary  shops  licensed  for  bazaar  day,  28,260-65. 
Smoking     on     licensed     premises    forjbidden;     still 

practised  in  secret,  28,266. 
Prohibition  probably  lessens  consumption,  28,268-70. 
Arrangements  for  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ii.  349. 
Number    of    shops,    issues,    and    receipts,    1883-84 

to  1892-93,  ib. 
Administration  of  the  excise  revenue   from  opium, 

iv.  511-22. 
Revenue  and  system  of  control  in  the  Khalsa,  iv.  511. 
Smuggling  of  opium,  iv.  513. 
Opium  arrangements  in  feudatories  and  zamindaris, 

iv.  513. 
Yearly  issues  under  thes«  arrangements,  1881-82  to 

1892-93,  lb. 
Statement  showing  number  of  licenses  for  cultivation 

of  opium,    area   cultivated,   and    annual    outturn, 

1866-67  to  1877-78,  iv.  514. 
Opium  rules  in  force,  iv.  515-20. 
Manufacture  permitted  under  license,  iv.  615. 
Possnssion.      Amount  permitted  without  license,  ib. 
Rules  for  transport  of  opium,  ib. 
Import,   and    export,    on    account    of    Government 

permitted,  ib. 
Rules  for  transit  of  opium,  ib. 
Rules  for  wholesale  and  retail  sale,  ib. 
Farm  of  duties  leviable  on  retail  vend,  iv.  516. 
Disposal  of  things  confiscated,  and  rewards,  ib. 
Special  license  to  medical  practitioners,  iv.  617. 
License  for  retail  sale  of  opium,  ib. 
License  for    the    manufacture    and    retail    sale    of 

madak  or  of  chandu,  iv.  518. 
License    for    the   manufacture    and    retail_  sale    of 

madak  or  of  chandu  (granted  by  farmer),  iv.  520. 
Number   of    shops,  issues,   and  receipts,  1870-71  to 

1892-93,  iv.  621. 
Details  of  opium  issued,  1871-72  to  1892-93,  ib. 

E     84.510. 


Oentbai,  Pbotinobs — continued. 

Receipts    from    duty  and  license  fees,    1870-71  to 

1892-93,  *. 
Correspondence    respecting    closing    madak    shops, 

iv.  522. 
Statement  showing  consumption  per  head,  1892-93, 

ib. 
Abstracts   of   evidence  of  witnesses  not   examined, 

iv.  523,  524. 

Cekemonial  Use  : 

Opium  drinking  at  betrothals  in  Rajputana,  13,843. 
Opium  forms  part  of  no  religious  rite,  16,902. 
Opium  presented  to  friends  and  others  in  Malwa,  &o., 

18,789. 
Commonly  used  at  marriages  and  other  ceremonies, 

19,777. 
Opium  used  at  Rajput  ceremonies,  19,902. 
Opium  used  at  Rajput  religious   festivals,    20,175, 

20,220,    20,323,    20,330,    20,334,    20,604,    20,698, 

20,889-96,  20,982,  20,990. 
Used  by   Bheels  to   celebrate    peace   after   a  feud, 

20,262. 
Opium  taken  by  the  Kachwahas  at  feasts  of  betrothal, 

20,268. 
OpiurU'  absolutely  indispensable  at  festivals,  &o.,  in 

Rajputana,     20,422,     20,423,     20,428-31,     20,771, 

21,577,  21,590,  21,655. 
Use   of  amal  pani  considered  sacred  by  Marwaris, 

21,073,  21,082,  21,117. 
Ceremonies    at   which  opium  is  obligatory,   21,128, 

21,156. 
Special  occasions   on  which  opium  considered  abso- 
lutely necessary,  21,764,  21,779. 
Used  on  important  occasions  by  all  warlike  classes, 

22,385,  22,496. 
Use  by  the  Kathis,  22,578. 
Some  people  only  take  opium  at  ceremonies,  22,847, 

22,869. 
Kasumbha  given  in  darbars,  &c.,  23,232. 
Use   of    kasnmbha  at    ceremonies,    23,656,    23,750, 

23,985,   24,012,  24,037-43,   24,390,   24,407,    24.427, 

24,453,  24,647,  24,659,  24,904. 
Old  custom  of  giving  opium  now  dying  out,  23,864, 

24,567-73. 
Necessary  to  continue  the  long  standing  practice  of 

using  opium,  24,498. 
Kunbis  use  opium  at  caste  feasts,  but  consumption 

on  such  occasions  is  largely  diminishing,  24,566. 
Opium  indispensable  afc  Raiput  ceremonies,  26,408, 

26,421. 
Practice  falling  off  on  account  of  expense,  26,429. 

See  also  Social  Use. 

Ceylon  : 

Indian  opium  imported,  1856-56  to  1893-94,  ii.  335, 
391. 

Chandu: 

Preparation,  method  of*  smoking,  and  effects,  1058, 

27,789. 
Debts  for  chandu  not  recoverable  in  Perak  courts, 

1637. 
Pure  liquefied  opium  ;   not   so   largely  smoked    as 

gooli,  2593. 
Preparation   of    opium  for   smoking,   2707,   11,896, 

11,897,  11,921,  11,929,  12,851,  13,689,  15,139-46. 
Simply  boiled  opium,  2892-95. 
Manufacture  should  be    prohibited,   3529,   3538-44, 

3579-84,  4676,  4677,  16,009. 
Stopping  of  manufacture   not    advisable,   if   result 

would  be  to  drive  consumers  to  alcohol,  3768. 
Manufacture  and  use  should  be  discouraged,  4448-55, 
Public  sale  should  be  stopped,  4607. 
Number  of  licenses  in  Lower  Bengal,  4800,  4S16-55, 

5041-45,  50.M-54. 
Unlicensed  manufacture  should  be  prohibited,  4922, 

4923. 
Number  of  shops  in  Lower  Bengal  has  been  reduced, 

4925. 
Chinese  method  of  manufacture,  7836,  7837. 
Shops    should    be  closed   except  where   there   is     a 

Chinese  population,  10,790. 
Analysis,  13,479-82. 
Can  only  be  sold  in  Lucknow  by  licensed  vendors 

13,737-48,  13,767-77. 
Manufacture  for  domestic  use  permitted  in  Lucknow, 

13,778-82 ;    requires    special    license     in    Beneal 

13,779,  13,822. 

Hli 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  iON   OPIUM  : 


Ohahdu — oontirmed.         .         >',,,,._.  m  .  ., 

Pr6})5,ratioji  is  rather  idifiLsult,  13)788,13,789, 

Smoldrig  is  not  displacing  eating,  13,835. 

Sa/le  should  be  prohibited,  14,522,  14,604-16. 

Sale  by  license  discontinued  in  the  Punjab,  15,713. 

Chandu.    shops      were,    very     disreputable    places, 

16,015-17. 
Gonsumption  decreased  in  Punjab  since  shops  closed, 

16,053. 
Colourable  sale   in   opium  delis,    16,702,    16,777-80, 

16,788-97. 
Extremely  difficult  to  gee  a  conviction,  16J793-98. 
Made    privately    since    closing    smoking    shops   in 

Lahore,  18,'22ti-31.  '        '  '      ' 

Not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  Jeypore,  20,248-62. 
Sale   prohibited    in   Dholpur   State,    21,655,   21,664, 

21,688-97. 
Method  of  smoking,  26,040. 
Number  Of  licensed  shops  in  Bombay,  1883-84  to 

1892-93,26,144. 
Usual  for   smokers  to  sleep,, presumably  intoxicated, 

before  leaving  premises,  i.  141. 
Number  of  licensed  shops   in  Bengal,    Assam,   and 

N.-W.  Provinces,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  348,  349. 
Corrfespcndence    respecting   smoking   in   unlicensed 

places,  ii.  392-97. 
Method  of  manufacture,  ii.  393. 
Evil  effects  much  overrated,  ii.  412. 
Chinese  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  chandu.  smoking, 
'  ii.  413. 

System  of  licensing  and  sale  in  Bengal,  ii.  427. 
Number  of  licenses   in  force   in  Bengal,  1873-74  to 

1892-93,  ii.  428. 
'  Bevenue  from  license  fees,  ii.  429. 
Licenses,  and  fees  in  Assam,  1873-74  i  o  1892-93,  ii.  455. 
Manufacture  and  use,  v.  87. 

See  also  Madak,  Smoking. 

Chandubaz  : 

Opium-smoker ;     a    term     implyin;;    contempt    and 
.  disgrace,  12,665,  12.i;71,  18,210. 

Chabas  : 

Natives  of  Kumaun  prefer  charas  to  opium,  426S. 

Consumers  considered  dissipated,  17,069. 

Pathans  take   charas   more    commonly  than    oinuni, 

17,576,  17,580-83. 
Prohibited  by  the  Sikh  religion,  17,846. 

See  also  Bhang. 

Cheena: 
Small  millet  ;oan  be  grown  with  poppy  crop,  5515,  5538. 

Chik: 

Poppy  juice,  20,523. 

China  : 

History  of  the  Chinese  opium  trade,  2(1,  21,  I189-279, 

1285-374,  2401-24. 
Incidenta  of  the  opium  trafiic   71i7-99. 
Opium  not  introduced  by  the  English,  1285. 
System  under   which   China   is  now   supplied   with. 

opium,  5164. 
Excise  aiTant;i.iue7its,  •^:!!i7,  5398,  5402-5. 
Opium  used  long  before  English  introduction,  5101. 
'  Opium  exported  to  China  long  before  cstablishnient 

of  British  rule  in  India,  i.  l:i3. 
"  Historical  Note  on   Opium  in  China,'   cited,  i.  36  ; 

Text  reprinted,  i.  147-5S  ;  Index,  i.  15H-61. 
History  of  the  Indian  opium  trade,  ii.  410-44. 
Malwa  opium,  used  as  currency  in  Hankow,  ii.  4 1.3. 
Chinese  currency  difficulties,  ih. 
Population  rapidly  increasing  in  spite  of"  destructive 

effects  "  of  opium ,  ii.  444. 

Consumption  : 

Proportion  of  Indian  opium  consumed,  compared  with 

.Chinese,  is  merely  fractional,  555,  1285. 
Indian  opium  a  luxury,  584-90,  621,  872,  318»,  4214, 

v.  215-342  (par.  16). 
Consumption  of  opium,  7001,  70(;2,  7070-72,  7093-97, 

710H-i;o.  715.V74,  V.  213-341  (par,  1). 
Prohibition    in  India  would   have  no  effect,  21,516, 

26,970. 
Amount  consuined  in  Szuchuan,  ii.  386. 
Oonsumptiou  of  Indian  and  native  opium,  ii.  441. 
Probable  effect  of  prohibition  or  restriction  of  Indian 

exports,  V.  215-342  (par.  17). 


China,  Cultivation  : 

Import  of  Indian   opium  gives  home  cultivation  a 

stimulus,  13,'  133. 
Cultivation  of  the  popjiy,  188-97. 
Increase  of  production,  1863-87,  229-32. 
Will  ultimately  supplant  Indian  opiam,  234,  235. 
Greatly  increased  during  the  pastlO  years,  304. 
Very  .profitable  in  China,  636. 
Introduction  of  Indian  opium  led  to  increased  growth 

in  China,  636-38.  ■"     •  ■  m  •  •: 

Greitly  increased  in  recent  years,  646.^ 
No  poppy  grown  in  Fuh-Kien,  1860-80,  755. 
No   greater   delusion  than  that   China   depends    ou 

India  for  opium,  872.  "  ■ 

A  single  province  grows  more  than  all  India,  ib. , 
Whole  provinces  are  covered  with  poppy,  ib- 
Cultivation  widespread  in  1830,  1216-20. 
Cultivated  in  10  provinces  as  far  back  as  1847,  1285. 
Pour  times  as  much  opium  grown  as  is  exported  from 

India,  1561. 
If  production  increases  very  largely,  Indian  exports 

may  fall  off,  ih. 
About  2m0,000  cwt.  produced  annually,  1654-60. 
Enormous  increase  has  reduced  Indian  imports,  1837. 
Can   easily  replace   Indian  drug  by  increasing  cul- 
tivation,   or   importing    from    Persia    or   Turkey. 

25,552. 
Cultivation  of  poppy  and  production  of  opium,  i.  168. 
Poppy  growing  districts  of  Sznchuaii,  ii.  383. 
Tenure  of  poppy  lands,  ib. 

Opium  v.  wheat.     Comparison  of  profits,  ii.  384. 
Method  of  cultivation,  ib. 
Taxation  and  Government  interference,  ib. 
Probable  effect   of  suppression  of   Indian    trade    on 

cultivation   in  China,  v.  216-342   (pars.  11,  16,  and 

17). 
Estimatdd  area  under    poppy,   and   average   anilual 

outturn  of  opium,  v.  216-343  (par.  18). 

Imports  : 

Imports  from  India,  1880-91  to  1891-02,  14,  l-".. 
Imports  of  Persian  opium,  134-36.  -  .  ■ 

About     100,000    cwt.    of     Indian     opium     imported 

annually,  1654. 
Imports    from    India   fallen   off;    home-grown   drug 

cheaper,  26,017-20,  25,036. 
Malwa    opium    imported    at   Shanghai,  1883-84    to 

1892-93,  26.139. 
Opium  entered  in  tariff  as  foreign  medicine,  i.  I;j7. 
Average  import  of  opium.  Hi. 

Indian  opium  imported,  18.'.5-56  to  1893-94,  ii;  390. 
Indian  opium  imported  direct,  1850-92,  ii.  1-11. 
Indian   opium    imported    via    Straits     Settlements, 

1887-92,  ih. 
Imports  of  Indian   and  Persian  opium,    181^8,  1892, 

ii.  442. 
Quantity,    aud   approximate   sum    paid    for    opium, 

1852-53  to  1861-62,  ii.  448. 

Missions  : 

Opium  traffic  tends  to  hinder  missionarv  work.  2:'>H 

-.239,342,434 

Chinese  refuse  moral  Icachiiig  from  the  English  who 

deal  in  opium.  3.M,  393-96,  42  1-26. 
Greatest  hindrance  to  woik  of  Christian  missionario 

502,  622.  G47,  077. 
Opium     render,?    missionary   labour   more    difliculr 

859-61. 
Compelled  in  their  nwn  personal  interest  lu  denounce 

opium,  1616. 
Everv   disturbance    is  due,    not    to    opium,  but    to 

missioniry  teaching,  ih.  l(i;ji!. 
Missionary  si-atemeuc  that  Chinamen  are  ashamed  of 

opium-smoking  is  untrue,  1028. 
Missionary  views    iusineevc ;  cry   against  opium    by 

way  of  advertismeut,  irio7. 
Missionaries   more    in   contact   with   Chinese   people 

than  officials,  1867.  ' 

Terrible    hindrance    to    spread    of    the   Gospel   and 

civilization,  16.936. 
Testimony  as  to  demoralisation  due  to  opium  "-reatlv 

exaggerated,  18,610,  18.640-51.  "^ 

Animosity  shown   to  missioiitiries  not   due  to  opium 

traffic,  ii.  443. 


—  Native  Churches  : 

Opium-smokers    not   admiltecl    to   inembcrshin     226 
662-67.  677.  ^ 
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China,  Native  Chueches — oonUnuAd,.  ~        < 

Native  Glirisibiaus'. taken  Tuider  proteation  of  Euro- 
pean Grovei'nment :  to.-whioli  missionary  belongs, 
,686-90.  '.  :       ,  .,      /,.   , 

Number  of  Chinese  eouTeirte,  775-78-  -   ■ 

Classes  from.ivyhiob  (lonverts  are  drawnt  779-»89j 
Opium-sra(3]£QrSi,  not   permitted  ,  to   remain    in  .  the 
.. Church,  1704-7,  1715.  ■  ...... 

PoDlCY : 

(jhina  perfectly  frep  to  4eal  witb  opium  trade,  ,23. 

Peeling  as  to  attitude  of  England,  180-84.   ; 

Power  to  exclude  Indian  opium,  185,  186. 

Government  not  free  to  prohibit  opium,  246-56,  345. 

Has  no  power  to  increase  the  dfity,.252,  343-45. 

Would  probably  restrict  cultivation  if  Indian 
importation  stopped,  348,  429,  436. 

Yiews  of  the  oflBcial  class  on  the  opium  question, 
,349.  ■     '    ;  '      ,  .    :       ; 

No  hope  of  effective  check  while  India  export  trade 
continue^.  438,  442-49,  502,  637.  , 

Chinese  '  still  hesitate  to-  prohibit  opium  foi"  fear  of 
complications  with  England,  538-40. 

Prohibition  of  Indian  trade  a  matter  of  moral  right, 
543^8. 

Mandarins  Would  do  their  .utmost  to  check  con- 
sumption if   Indian,    trade   stopped,  578-81,    659, 

660.  ■    ';   , 

Chinese  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  trade  20  years 

ago,  if  Indian  trade  stopped,  7B0 
Government  apparently  unaware  of  right  to  prohibit 

opium,  762-64. 
Chinese    Government    free    to    prohibit    or   restrict 

opium  if  it  pleases,  872. 
Government  has  no   wish  to   prohibit  importation, 

905.  :    ■ 

No  sign  of  any  desire  to  diminish  consumption,  ih. 
History  of  the  opium  question,  1189-279,  1^85-374, 

2401-21. 
Suppression  of  Indian  trade  would  lead  to  a  irevulsion 

of  feeling  in  favour  of  England,  1524»:    :■ 
Authorities   do  not   seriously    try   to   prevent   con- 
sumption, 1637.    '  ' 
Govei^nment  would  give  up  opium  revenue  to-moiTow 

if  British  would  do  so,  1839. 
Mission  to   India  with  reference   to  opium   traffic, 

5161-67. 

No  obligation  to  admit  opium,  5412-18.: 

Indian  opium  imported  will  full  approval  of  Chinese 

Government,  i.  137. 

Bbitish  Policy  :  • 

Immorality  of  the  Indian  trade  with  China,  4-13,  105. 

Export  trade  the  most  important,  16,'  112. 

Policy  as  to  compelling  Chinese  to  import    opium, 

21-23.  '  ' 

Commercially,  politically  and  morally,   one  of  the 

greatest  blunders  and  crimes  committed,  502. 
Government  connexion  wi'th  sales  a  direct  fencourage- 

ment  to  the  trade,  542. 
Action  should  not  depend  upon   ailythin'g    Chinese 

Government  may  do,  547. 
Circumstances    connected    with    opiuni    seizure    in 

1839,  795.  , ,      , 

Attitude  of  the  British  Government,  1841-58,  802. 
No   comparison    between    exports    of   spirits    from 

England  and  export  of  opium  from  India,  810-23. 
Question  whether  Governmeuti  should   continue   to 

export  opium,  if  demoralising,  949-52. 
Survey    of    our     relations     with    China,    1189-279, 

1285-374,  2401-24.  , 
Object  not  to  force  opium  on  Chinese  against  their 

will,  1282.' 

Opium  neverforced  on  the  Chinese,  1677,  1699-1702. 

Policy  with  regard  to  Chinese  opium  trade,  2279-80, 
i.  134. 

Ruin  resulting  from  Indian  trade,  2582. 

Argument  that  trade  forced  on  China  exploded, 
3188,  3195. 

No  parallel  between  China  and  India,  16,902. 

Nothing  can  be  done  in  India  to  reduce  opium- 
smoking  in  China,  18,520.,' 

British  treatment  of  China  in  regard  to  opium  most 
disgraceful  blot  in  history,  27,763,  27,767-67. 

Impossible  to  approach  China,  with^  view  of  pro- 
hibiting opinni  so  long  as  drink  traffic  permitted  in 
England,  i.  144. 

Correspondence'  concerning  existing  treaties  with 
China,!.  165-67. 


China,  Peevalbnce  op  HabiI:,.-     /   i     i    o.-  "  .KZ'n'i 
Prevaik  widely,  and  has  inoreasedi  greatly,,  172,^  173. 
Not  more  than  10  to  20  per  centi^smOke  flpiuni,  210, 

211,  212. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  Tamen  class,  40  per  cent,  of  mer_-, 

chants,   and  nearly  ,  all  labouring   classes  smpke 

opium,  300,  361-63.  '  ,/ 

Increasing  rapidly ;  frightfully  prevalent  now,  390. 
Rapid  extension '  during  recent ,  'years  threateiis  the 

existence  of  the  empire,  502.'  .     , 

Enormously  increased  since  1860,  558-60. 
Eight  to  nine  tenths  adult  males,  smoke  opium,  560, 
,  594-605.  ,  ,,^    '  ,     '     ,      i 

Doubtless  gi'eatly  increasing,"618. '      ' ,,  \ 
Excessively^ common  in  all  classes,  except  perhaps  in 

agricultural  districts,  642.  , 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  male  adults  smoke  opiiim,  658.    , 
Prevalent  amongst  literary  classes'  a,nd  mandarins  ; 

almost  universal  among  chair  qpolieSj  833,  849-j52. 
Vast  majority  consume  opium  in  moderation,  872, 

948.,  ,    : 

Opium  generaljy  used  in,  pjoderation,  1281, 
Smoking  general  among  all  olaases,  1631.       V ' 
Largely  us^d  in  malarial  districts  of  Southend  Mid 

China ;  not  used  in  the  hill  districts,  1637. 
Chinese  mostly , take  opium  in  small  quantities,  1641. 
Ten  per'  cent,  take  opium  in  moderatioii,  3  to  6  per 

cent,  in  excess,  1643-62,  1708-10,      ,     ,  ,     '  ,       iT 
Smoking  by  children  unkuown,  1644. 
Women  smoke,  but  not  so  frequently  as  men,  1648. 
Eating  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  smoking,  1691-93. 
Great  many  of  the  best  men  smoke  opium,  1728. 
Not  BO  many  as  1  in  10,  1729-31,  1745. 
Great  majority  smokenioderately,  1732.  ,  , 

Oonsumed  largely  in  Kan-suh  ;   one-third  of  popula- 
tion are  smokej-s,  1969.  ,  ,,.  .) 
Eight  cut  of  , ten  people  in  the  hilly  districts  smoke, 

1977.     .       ,   ,  ',   ,^       ."    '  :..',,.':: 

Smoking  very  much  increased  during  last  lO  or  20 

years,  1978.,      ,,,;_,,  ,  ,;,      ,    ,|,- 

Habit  universal  as  regards  area,  2022. 
Moderate-   mueh     rnore     common    than    excessive 

smoking,  2028,  2040-49.  ,;     '   '      ,    ,''; 

Habit  prevalent  among  the  Chinese,  6728-36. 
Very  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes,  27,788. 
Per-centage  of  consumers — male  and  female,  v.  213- 

341' (par.  2J.  .    , '         . 

Classes  chiefly  addipted  to  opium,  and  effect  on  their 

efficiency  in  their  calling,  v.  213-342 '(par.  7)., 
Two-thirds  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popul 
smoke  opium,  v.  324  (par.  2). 


population 


PaOHIBITION  : 

Treaties  prohibiting  importation  into  China,' 60-i-62. 
Probability  of  the  GoVernmont  stopping  the  growth 

of  opium,  205. '        •    ' 
Edicts  prohibiting  use  of  opium  are  posted  and  pro- 
claimed, but  not  enforced,  571-74,  619< 
Only   way.  out  of  the  difficulty '  from  a  missionary 

point  of  view,  650-54,  1524.  •  '  '■''-' 

Entire   suppression  of  the   Indian   trade   advocated, 

769,  1802-9',  1819-21. 
Chinese  officials  show  great  laxity  in  enforcing,  pro- 
hibitory rules,  761. 
Suppression  of  Indian  trade  recommended,  800-11.    . 
Cessation  of  imports  from  India  would  be  ineffectual, 

872,950.        ^.    ■  ■       ■';  "' 

Prohibition  of'ej^pori  from  India  would  be  futile, 

1313,1371-73.''  ''  "'' 

Other  nations  would  keep  up  the  supply,  1315,  1316. 
Cultivation  prohibited  because  duty  on  Indian  opium 

keeps  ,the  rnilitary  .obes^  well  supplied,  1637. 
Probable  results  of  prohibition,  2586.  ,  ,  ,,, 
Prohibition  would  be  regarded  as  a  severe  hardship, 

534S-62. 
Persian  opium  would  replace  Indian  if  Indian  trade 

stopped,  5430. 
No  object  would  be  gained  by  prohibition,  as  China 

would  grow,  its  own  opium,  22,202,  22,218. 
Prohibition  in  India  would  be  followed  by  inorgased 

importation     from     Persia,    26,1.56;     would ,  not 

decrease  consumption,  26,970. 
China  can  and  will  procure  supply  elsewhere  if  opium 

prohibitpdi-in  India,  ii.  317. 
Proposal  that   Indian    Government   shquld    supply 

whole  of  opium  required  to  Chinese  Government 

direct,  ii.  397.  •,  , 

Abolition  of  Indian  opium  trade  would  be  fpUowed 

by  largely  increased  imports  from  Turkey,  Persia, 

&c.,  and  increased  price  of  native  drug,  ii;  444. 
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CEnrA,  Peohibition — continued. 

Probable  effect  of  abolition  of  Indian  trade,  v.  213- 
342  (pars.  11  and  17). 

Public  Opinion  : 

Prejudice  against  opium  trade  due  to  the  wars, 
264-72,  427. 

Prejudice  against  England  seen  in  the  matter  of 
telegraph  construction,  350. 

Connexion  of  British  Government  with  opium  trade 
creates  serious  popular  prejudice  against  ever)- 
thing  British,  393-95,  424-26. 

Missionary  efforts  fail  to  convince  people  of  ground- 
lessness of  prejudice,  437. 

Hostility  against  England  due  to  memories  of  the 
wars,  648,  656. 

Chinese  say  that  opium  is  "evil,  and  onlj'  evil," 
758,  765-67. 

Mistaken  views  of  the  trade  prevalent,  87i2, 

Official  opinion  divided  on  opium  question,  1305-9. 

Hatred  of  the  British  not  attributed  to  opium,  1384. 

Animosity  to  Englishmen  entirely  due  to  opium 
traffic,  1.J14,  1521-23. 

No  experience  of  antipathy  to  missionaries  as  such, 
1515-19. 

Chinese  never  blame  England  for  introducing  opium, 
1637. 

Belief  that  England  forced  opium  on  China  does  not 
exist  among  the  Chinese,  1702. 

American  missionaries  only  people  who  hold  this 
view,  1750. 

Chinese  prejudice  is  against  Englishmen  as 
"  foreigners,"  not  as  opium  introducers,  1989-98. 

Chinese  prejudice  against  English  as  opium  intro- 
ducers non-existent,  2036-38. 

Popular  belief  that  England  forced  opium  on  China 
not  credited  by  the  Chinese,  5406-11. 

No  official  feeling  against  the  English  in  connexion 
with  opium,  18,523. 

Erroneous  popular  view  that  England  forced  opium 
on  China  by  war,  ■J3,3:.9,  23,360. 

Official  view  of  the  moral  and  material  evils  of  opium- 
smoking,  28,201-8. 

Divided   as   to   advisability   of   encouraging  native- 
grown  opium,  ii.  398. 
Views  as  to  Chinese  hostility  to  England,  v.  213-343, 

(par.  15). 
Memorial  by  British  missionaries  in  China  of  over 
25  years'  standing,  v.  353. 

Eevende : 

A  good  deal  of  official  "  squeezing  "  in  collection, 

563. 
Opium  revenue   highly  prized  by  the  Government  ; 

amounts  to  about  2,000,OOOJ.  a  year,  90-'. 
Opium   revenue  of  greatest  service  to  the  Govei'ii- 

ment,  16.J7. 
Bevenue  from  import  of  opium,  2126,  2127. 
Per-centage  of  opium  to  general  revenue,  ii.  449. 
Probable  effect  of  prohibition  ur  restriction  of  Indian 

exports,  V.  21.5-342  (par.  17). 
Eeveuue  from  Chinese  and  Indian  opium,  v.  247-337 

(par.  19). 

■ Smuggling  : 

Contraband  opium  trade,  790-92,  803. 
Causes  difficulty  in  raising  the  revenue,  1637. 
Smuggling  out  of  Szechuan,  ii.  384. 

TfiADE  : 

Opium  trade  has  no  detrimental  influence  on  British 

commerce,  1385. 
History  of  British  and  Indian    general  trade   with 

China,  1763-58. 
Payments  for  Indian  opium  prevents  China  buying 

English    manufactures,    1758-64,    1769,    1790-94, 

1849-61._ 
Deterioration     in     quality    of     Chinese     teas,    and 

increased  popularity   of  Indian,   impairs    China's 

purchasing  power,  1761-64,  1862. 
Statistics  for  years  1883-91,  1792. 
Small   imports  not    due    to    any    disinclination    to 

purchase  English  manufactures,  1795-801. 
Decrease  in  British  possibly  balanced  by  increase  in 

Indian  trade,  1822-3-5. 
Decrease   in  opium   imparts   has  not   led  to   corre- 
sponding increase  in  British  trade,  1837,  1838. 
Decrease  caused  by  enormous    increase    of   poppy 

growth  in  China,  ib. 


China,  Thade — continued. 

Statistics  of  trade  between  India,  China,  Japan,  and 

the  United  Kingdom,  1821-91,  1862. 
Statistics  of  Indian  exports  to  Japan  and  of  British 

exports  to  Japan,  China,  and  India.  1860-91,  ib. 
Commercial  benefits  of  prohibition,  2572-81. 
Demand  for  Indian  opium  in  China,  25,213. 
Persia  and  Turkistan  would  supply  China  if  Indian 

trade  stopped,  ib. 
Stoppage  of  opium  trade  would  not  lead  to  increased 

imports  of  other  Indian  produce,  26,867-89. 
Effect  of  opium  on  exchange,  currency,  and  trade, 

ii.  387. 

Transit  : 

Transit  from  Szuohnan  to  Eastern  markets,  ii.  386. 

■ Teeaties  : 

Statement  by  Sir  J.  Eergusson  in  relation  to  Treaty 
of  Tientsin,  21,  397-99,  438,  645,  1302,  1340-13, 
2071. 

Authoritative  statement  should  bo  made  on  behalf  of 
British  Government,  .398-401. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  Sir  J.  Pergnsson's 
declaration,  i.  165-67. 

American  and  Russian  Treaties  exclude  importation 
of  opium,  60-t;2.  1311. 

Opium  clauses  in  the  Tientsin  Treaty  of  1868, 
1245-48,  1291-97,  1330;  Ohefoo  Convention  of 
1876,  1332-47,  1361 ;  Treaties  with  United  States 
and  Russia,  1311. 

Treaty  rights,  20"(J. 

Ohefoo  Convention,  1876,  additional  article  on  opium 
import,  i.  137. 

Arrangement  very  advantageous  to  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, lb. 

Treaties  in  regard  to  importation  of  opium,  i.  166-67. 

See  also  PoLicr. 

Wahs,  1839-42 : 

Alleged  cause  of  the  war,  205. 

Events  of  1839-41,  793-96. 

Opium  not  the  cause,  1288-99,  1321-23. 

Destruction  of  opium  only  the  crowning  of  a  series 

of  indignities,  18,524. 
Real  cause  of  the  war,  i.  137. 

South-West  ; 

Production  of  opium,  ii.  386. 

SZUCHUAN  : 

Poppy  growing  districts,  ii,  383. 

Tenure  of  poppy  lands,  ib. 

Opium  V.  wheat.     Comparison  of  profits,  ii.  384. 

Method  of  cultivation,  ih. 

Taxation  and  Government  interference,  ih. 

Smuggling,  ib. 

Transit  to  Eastern  markets,  ii.  385. 

Adulteration  and  price,  ib. 

Tunnan  opium,  ib. 

Consumption  of  opium,  ii.  386. 

Amount  exported,  ib. 

Total  production,  ih.,  v.  256. 

West  : 

Report  on  opium  in  Western  China,  ii.  383. 
Prevalence  of  opium-smoking,  ii.  385. 
Effeet  of  habit  on  the  people,  ii.  386. 

Yunnan: 

Opium  doing  people  great  injury,  2007. 

About  half  the  Tunnanese  smoke  opium,  7692  7718 

Production  and  price  of  opium,  ii.  Sy.:,,  3S7. 

Gradual  decline  in  price,  ih. 

See  TuNNAK  Opium. 

Chinese  : 

An  industrious  and  powerful  race,  174,  176. 
Bear  opium  better  than  Burmese,  263,  295.' 
Effects  of  opium-smoking,  389,  420-22. 
Opium-smokers    are    noted    for    laziness    as     other 
Chinamen  are  for  industry,  391. 

Agricultural  and  artisan  population  strong  phvsicallv 
in  spite  of  opium,  612-16.  :=  t-  j  j 

Chinese  nearly  all  smoke  tubocca,  771-74. 

No  finer,  more  intelligent,  or  active  men  than  the 
opium-oonsuming  Chinese,  1114, 1281. 

Effects  of  opium  noticed  long  before  British  troubles 
began,  1285. 
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Ohinese — continued. 

Ohineee  do  not  habitually  drink  gpirits,  1716;  con- 
snmption  would  not  be  increased  if  opium-amoking 
prohibited,    1719 ;     sjiirit    drinking    prevalent    in 
some  localities,  1745. 
Men  of  tine  physique  ;  a  superior  race,  1720. 
Better  people  than  the  Japanese,  1721. 
Northern  wheat-eatiug  races  stronger  than  southern, 

■  1982-84. 
A  wonderful  race ;    of  great  powers   and  physical 

endurance,  2008. 
Would  be  better  were  it  not  for  opium,  ib. 
Opium  habit  a  very  great  evil,  2245. 
Stimulating  effects  of  opium,  5421-23. 
Smoking  in  moderation  not  harmful.  5132-37. 
Merchants  addicted  to  opium  leave  the  management 

of  their  business  to  subordinates,  7298-301. 
Commence  to  smoke  from  15  to  25  years  old,  7399. 
Not  affected  physically  or  morally  by  opium,  7541. 
Many  brought  to  ruin  through  srnoking,  7408-14. 
Grenerally  laborious,  strong,  and  hale,  15,277. 
Will  not  give  up  habit  whether  Indian  trade  stopped 

or  not,  27,699,27,738. 
Ohandu  smol^ing  seems  to  make  them  more  fit  for 

laborious  work,  27,724-28. 
Well-to-do  merchants  and  others  all  smoke,  27,738. 
Do  not  as  a  rule  own  to  habit,  27,753. 
Nation      degenerating      morally      through     opium, 

27,777-82 
Chinese  seen  in  a  deplorable  state  through  smoking, 

27,788. 
Evil  effects  of  opium-smoking  exaggerated,  i.  139. 
Take  to  opium-smoking  as  a  stimulant,  i.  145. 
No  injurious  results  visible    on   the  mass    of   the 

people,  ii.  316. 
People   generally  muscular    and    capable    of    great 

exertion,  ib. 
Do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  alleged  evil  effects  of 

chandu-smoking,  ii.  413. 
Smoke  perpetually  when  not  working,  ii.  624. 
Do  not  cling  to  opium  so  fondly  as  imagined,  ii.  537. 
Moral,  physical,  and  social  effects  of  opium,  t.  148, 

154-342  (par.  3). 
Almost  invariably  smoke,  ib.  (par.  4). 
Have  great  faith  in  medicinal  properties  of  opium, 

V.  153. 
Per-centage  of  consumers  (i.)  not  injured,  (ii.)  slightly, 
or    (iii.)   greatly   injured    by    opium,   v.    213-342 
(par.  5). 

IN  Burma  : 

Arrangements  regarding   opium  before  annexation, 

314-16,  375. 
Opium-eaters  at  Mandalay,  7355. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  men  in  Lower  Burma  smoke, 

7399. 
Allowed  to   use   opium   in   the   King's   time,   7527, 

7536,  7540. 
Smoking  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  except  among 

better  class  of  merchants,  7601. 
Nearly  all   the  Chinese  Shana   smoke,   7919,   7931 ; 

they   earn   twice   as  much  daily  as   Burmese    or 

Indian  coolies,  7922. 
Exceptional  treatment  of  opium  consumers,  8067. 
Objection  to  registration,  8361. 
Petition  in  favour  of  suppression  of  opium,  ii.  62o. 
Observations  as  to  consumption  of  opium,  ii.  536. 

IK  Calcdita. 

Chinese  none  the  worse  of  opium,  1114. 

Have  four  times  the  wage  of  Native  Bengalis,  8695. 

IN  Straits  Sbttlements  : 

Addiction  to  opium  by  particulai'  classes,  v.  Ii6,  150, 

154-82  (par.  7). 
Per-oentage  of  male  smokers,  v.  147. 
Opium-smoking  not  common  among  women,  %b. 
Smoking    the    favourite    method    of     consumption, 

V.  149. 
Poorer  classes  swallow  opium  dross,  ib. 
Effects  of  opium-smoking,  v.  148-83  (par.  3). 

Chinese  Opium: 

Production  rapidly  increasing,  187. 

Opium    grown    in    Wen-Chow   district   of    superior 

quality,  and  sold  as.  Indian,  304. 
Largely  replacing  Indian  opium,  388. 
Soirof' Chinese  Turkestan  especially  favourable  to 

poppy  growing,  556.  »       ^-       j 

Advantaae  of  cheapness  m  favour  of  native  drug, 

682,  591. 


Chinese  Opium — ccmtinued. 
Mixed  with  Indian  opium  to  make  it  palatable,  646. 
Bums  the  throat;  generally  mixed  with  Malwa  or 

Patna  opium,  163/. 
Increased  cultivation  is  causing  large  falling  off  in 

Indian  imports,  ib. 
About  200,000  cwt.  produced  annually,  1654-60. 
Cheaper,  but  not  so  good  as  Bengal,  1685-87. 
Taking  place  of  Malwa  opium  in  China,  2070, 
Much  larger  quantity  grown  than  imported,  2709. 
Pour  times  amount  shipped  from  India,  5347. 
Cultivation     largely    increased;    replacing    Indian 

opium,  26,011. 
Diminution  of  supply  of  Indian  opium  !,.•  incentive 

to  cultivation  in  China,   i.  134,  v.  215-342  (pars. 

16  and  17). 
Known  and  used  long  before  European  sale  along  the 

coast,  i.  187. 
Produce  from  three  to  tea  times  amount  imported, 

i.  138. 
Grown  openly  in  spite  of  nominal  prohibition,  ib. 
Exposed  for  sale  in  every  village,  ib. 
Growth   would  be   increased    forthwith,    if   Indian 

opium  prohibited,  ib. 
Production  of  opium  in  China,  i.  168. 
Postered  by  restrictions  on  cultivation  in  India,  ii. 

317. 
Adulteration  and  price,  ii.  386. 
Analysis,  ii.  405,  406. 

Keen  competitor  with  Indian  drug,  ii.  442. 
Consular  reports,  1890-92,  ii.  441,  442. 
Effects  of  Chinese  and  Indian  opium  compared,  v. 

215-342  (par.  3). 

See  also  China — Cultivation,  Yunnan  Opium. 

Chitioee  : 
Return  of  opium  passed  the  scales,  1883-84  to  1892-93, 
iv.  415-17. 

Cholera  . 

Opium  considered  a  good  medicine,  12,638,  12,645. 
Largely    used    by    non-consumers    during    cholera 

epidemic,  24,518. 
Popular  belief   that  habitual   consumers    to    some 

extent  protected,  24,566. 
Undoubtedly  a  prophylactic,  25,957. 

See  also  Medicinal  Use. 

ChUEA : 

Consumption  of  opium  by  different  races,  24,467. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  24,471-81. 
See  also  Native  States. 

OociiiN  China: 
Consumption  of  opium,  5372,  5375,  v.  345. 
Indian  opium  imported,  1874-75  to  1893-94,  ii.   335, 
391. 

Compensation  : 

Amount  estimated  at  over  100,000,000?.,  891. 
Would    probably    not     adequatelj'    meet     the    loss 

involved,  900. 
Native  States  should  receive  compensation  for  loss  of 

revenue,  2524-26. 
British  Treasury  not  disposed  to  undertake  liability, 

2562,  2663. 
No  inducement  to  Central  Indian  Chiefs  to  prohibit 

opium,  2709. 
Syots,  landlords,  &c.,  would  require  to  be  indemnified, 

2734-39,  2746. 
No  compensation  paid  to  cultivators  struck  off  the 

list,  3019,  3020. 
Loss  of  advances  alone  equal  to  50  lakhs  per  annum, 

5254. 
Calculated  at  200,000,000L,  5767,  5774. 
Workers  should  be  compensated  if  Ghazipur  factory 

closed,  13,513,  13,514. 
Impossible  to   prohibit    poppy  cultivation  without 

compensating  the  landlords,  13,694,  13,799-803. 
No  allowance  made  if  cultivators'  licenses  withdrawn, 

13,763-66. 
Prohibition    unjust    without    full    compensation  to 

owners  and  cultivators,  13,9-''i7- 61. 
^Should  be   paid  to  both   tenants   and  landlords   if 

poppy  cultivation  prohibited,  14,398,  14,441. 
Would  have  to  be  paid  to  Native  States  as  well  as 

cultivators,  16,031. 
Native  States  would  have  to  be  compensated,  18,171 
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Compensation — continued. 

Batimafced  amount  claiinq,ble  by  the  States  ioj:  loss 

of  revenue  and  profits,  '20.-i34.     '     '  ^ 

A  matter  of  so  mncli  money,  20,604. 
Would  not  induce  ISfative  States  to  prohibit  poppy, 

21,620,  21,644,  21,682. 
Task  of  estimation  well  nigh  impossible,  22,385, 
Any    possible    compensation   would   bo   inadequate, 

23,104. 
Other  means  for  recouping  revenue  should  be  devised, 

24,341.  ■•    ,  ' 

Native   Sta.tes    dissatisfied    with    compensation    for 

partial  pr6hibition  in  1878,  24,413. 
Would  add  seriously  to  the  financial  difiiculties  of 

India,  24,516. 
Further  restrictions  in  Native  States  would  entail 

ruinous  compensation,  24,813 
Estimated  amount  of  compensstion  to  Native  States, 

25,218. 
Estimated  amount  payable  to  Bengal  ryots,  26,832. 
To   employes  in  the  Behar  and   Benares   establish- 
ments, 26,836.    ' 
Compensation  to  traders   an   extrejnely  formidable 

question,  26,841-43. 
Missionaries  opposed  to  the  principle,  27,876. 
Not  awarded  to  fartners  when  production  narrowed, 

ih. 
Should  not  be  paid  to  cultivators  in  Native  States 

27,877. 
Would  not  reconcile    people    of    Native   States   to 

prohibition,  i.  143. 
Approximate  estimate  of  amount  payable  by  England, 

il.  450. 
Estimated    amount   required   by    Native    States    in 

Rajputana,  iv.  388-99 ;  in  Central  India,  iv.  407. 

See  also  Finance,  Native  States,  Psohibition. 

C  ONSUMPTION  : 

Statement  that  consumption  is  rapidly  increasing 
absolutely  baseless,  872. 

Danger  of  the  habit  spreading,  2282-84. 

Use  of  opiuru  greatly  extending  in  India,  2534. 

Is  daily  increasing,  3805-8. 

Proportion  of  consumers,  4195,  4199., 

Government  should  endeavour  to  check  consumption, 
5014. 

Opium-growing  districts  are  the  smallest  consuming 
"districts,  5017. 

Consumption  in  opium-growing  districts  very  small ; 
natural  deduciion  is  that  cultivators  supply  them- 
selves illicitly,  10,822,  10,852,  ]0,86;;-e5. 

Decreasing  since  advance  of  price  and  better  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  23,663. 

Decreasing  by  reason  of  poverty  of  people  and  heavy 
tax,  23,796-99,  23,850. 

Has  increased  notwithstanding  enhanced  price, 
24,332.  ; 

Decreasing  through  spread  of  eilnciition,  but  liquor 
drinking  increasing,  24,595. 

Consumption  of  opium  in  India,  1883-84  to  1892-93, 
ii.  347-54. 

Quantity  sold  in  Bengal,  1873-74  to  1892-93,  ii.  428. 

Bate  per  head  in  Bengal,  1873-74  to  1892-93,  *. 

Statistics  for  various  provinces,  ii.  447. 

Appears  to  be  increasing,  iv.  378. 

Consumption  per  head  in  British  territories  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  iv.  •V22. 

See  also  Pj!evalence  op. Habit,  and  under  the  different 
Provinces  and  Native  State's. 


Coolies  : 

Opium  users  incapable  of  continuous  work,  410-19. 

Smokers  ciinnot  be  relied  on,  611. 

Nearly  all  coolies  smoke,  616. 

Coolies   appear    to   stand    the    strain    of    smoking, 

62.5-30. 
Habit  almost  universal  among  chair  coolies,  833. 
Mostly   contracted   as   relief  from  disease,  1457-63, 

1476-79,  1489-91. 
Non-consumers  do  more  work  than  smokers,  2008-10. 
Many  employers  will  not  have  smokers,  2009. 
Rejected  by  Colonial  Government  in  consequence  of 

eating  opium,  3533-37,  3549-53,  3576,  3.577. 
Effect    of    opium    coiihumption   on     Indian    coolies, 

6905. 
Consumption  of  opium  by  Burmese  coolies,  7^78-88. 
Mekir  coolies  work  well    though    large  consumers, 

9524,  9525. 


Coolies — continued.  .,     n.^- -..,-.>:!(.''' 

25,000  coolies,  medically  epf&lf^vaetA  annuj^Uy  .^ithput 

a  case  of  visible  effects  of,  opium,  9764.  9781-84, 

9'^92. 
Opium  consumers  on  the  Assam  and  Bengal  Railway, 

9922-2a,  9945-50.  ,  ,  ;    ■  r, 

Labourers   in  the  tea  gardens  and  on  the  railway, 

10,079-95.         ,,,',,  ,     ,        ,  ,  .    , 

Preference  given  to  moderate  opium-ealersj  10^164- 

59,  10,186. 
Assamese    consume    less    opium-   than  .Mikirs   and 

Kacharis,  10,367. 
Opium-eaters  do  most,  work,  10,369. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  men,  75  per  cent,  of  women,  50 

per  cent,  of  children,  apaong  Assamese  tea-garden 

coolie^  smoke  opium,  18,350. . 
Coolies  generally  begin  about  12,  sometim.eB  earlier, 

18.3-54 
Contract  opium  habit  in  Burma,  27,867-70. 
Statistics  of  smoking  among  6,632  Chinese  coolies, 

V.  353.  ,■  ,.        ,  , 

COOBG:  ■      • 

Arrangements  for  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ii.  351. 

COREA  : 

Opium,  except  medicinal,  is  contraband,  v.  318., 
Consumption   by   Coreans,   and   Chinese     in   Corea, 
*.  319. 

COHINGHIS  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  7190-93,  7203-10,  7241.  • 
Do  not  use  opium  to  same  extent  as  Maliomedans, 
7432.  , ; 

OOITON  : 

See  Substitutes  foe  Poppv. 

Ceavixg  : 

See  under  Opiusi  Sots. 

Ckedibility  of  Witnesses: 

Evidence  of  habitual  excessive  consumers  not  allowed 

in  Chinese  courts,  1641. 
Sniukers  do  not  scruple  to  give  false  evidence,  6833, 

5884. 
Witnesses   questioned  as  to   opium  habit   with   the 

view  to  shaking  their  evidence,  9851,  9880.  10,409- 

20. 
Kania  is  invariably  considered' as  unworthy  of  crb&it, 

9957,  10,496. 
Evidence    of    consumers     not     so  '  credible    as    of 

abstainers,  19,283.   ' 
Witnesses  questioned  as  to  opium  habit  with  view  of 

shaking  credit,  24,532-40.' 
Witnesses  cross-examined  as  to  habit  to   shake  their 

credit,  27,474-78,  27,48;). 

Crime  : 

Opium    never   used'   by    any   professional    poisoner. 

Jail  statistics  of  'the'  Lower  Provinces  show  that  out 

of    302,000   prisoners,    not    a    single    crime    was 

attributed  to  opium,  1140,  1144. 
Madak  smokers  commit  petty  thefts  to  obtain  onium 

1145.  , 

Not  often  connected  with  opium  habit,  1464-68. 
Connexion  of  opium  with  crime  an  entire  fiction  1557. 

1603.  ■  ' ''  '      ■      .    ' 

Consumers  steal  to  gratify  their  craving,  1920,, 1950. 
One  half  of  violent  crimes  committed  under  influence 

of  opium,  1920,  1956. 
Cannot  be  ascribed  to  use  of  cpium,  270ti. 
Opium  never  leads  to  crime  of  any  kind,  3184,  28  134 

28,141. 
Excess  does  not  lead  to  violent  crime,  3413. 
Opium  gives  rise  to  no  violent  crime,  3512,  3523. 
Opium-eaters  not  prone  to  criminal  oft'ences,  3797. 
Opium-eatei's,   as   a  rule,   are   not   criminals,   3885 

3893.  ,   ._ 

Does  not  lead  to  crime,  4047,  4205,  16,655,  16  659 

1H,752,  22,281.  >       .      .      . 

Opium-eaters  have  a  terrible  dread  of  jail,  4498. 
No  connexion   between  opium    and   se-ious   crime 

5080-97,  5104.     ^  ■  i      ' 

Opiiim  habit  not  direct  cause  of  crime,  5173,  7025. 
Opium  has  no  perceptible  influence,  6463-66,  5495, 
Smokers  giveh  to  petty  thefts,  5833,  5888. 
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Okime — continued.  *'  ' '' ' 

■    'Habit  hafe'noeffect  ttpon  crime;  594?,  ^964-66,  ' ' 
Seems  to  lead  to  pettv  thefts,  6430. 
Onlyleadf.to  petty  tKeft,  6599-«03'.       '"' 
EesponsMe  for  petty  crime' And  tbe  ft,  6692. 

•  "Sabit  leads  to  petty  thefts,  7004,  7015,  7043-47,  7401, 
•     ■'  7445;'  7461-64,   7642-45,  7578,    8825,   8478,  ■9129, 

.9130,  9161,  9164,  9173,  9850,  9927,  117684,  13,283, 
:   13,:309-11,  16,660,  18,83g,"20,047;  20,085, '20,153, 

23,689,23,875.  ■.  "      ; 

Primary  source  of  prime  in  Arafean,  7990. 

•  i  Opium-smoking  Buriiiatia  taKe  to  pett^?- theft,  riever 

to  violent  crime,  809$,  8114,  8115,,  81'fo. 
Abu8e'6f6pium  dies  n6t  lea^  to  crimd;  8763.  ■ 
Habit  generally  leads  to  petty  frritne','  9417-24. 
L,^ss  crime  in  Assam  districts,  where  opiiim  consumed 

■-than  elsewhere,  9527-29.        ,  '    ''■.'.    ,  ,'/ 

Kama  servants  not  kept'on  aocouht  of  their  thieving 
c      ■   habits,  9962.  ■■■  ■        ,'    ■'  '  '  '      ■  ,      '  "' 

Petty   thefts    committed,  not   by   reaabn    of    using 

opiiiin,  but  iii'brderto  obtain   it,  11,892,  11,921, 

12,569-,  12,570; 
Neither  directly  nor  indilrectly  the  cause  of  crime, 

13,685,  26,256. 
Per-centage  of  crime  attributaible  to  opium  unwotthy 

of  notice,  14,307.-  '■"_  ''!'"'         "       ■    "'■ 

Opiilm  nevfer  directly  or  ind'irectly  l^ads  to  crime, 

14,414,22,579,22,598. 
Opium-eaters  less  capable  of  crime  thaii  drunkards, 

14,45^.-  ■■  ^'■'■''    '■■'■^'-''■-    ' 

.     Habit  is  a  common  cause  of  pfetty    crime,  15,527, 

15,530,15,549-455.  - 

Habit  noi  connected  with  crime  of  burglary,  15,968. 
No  connexion  with  crime,  16,006. 
Usually  committed  thrbtigh  wiant  of  opium,  16,658. 
Causes   no   crime  except,   petty  theft  to    obtain  it, 

16,902.  '  "'     ' 

NeVfet  Coinitiitted  undter  influehce   of  opium,  18,'795, 

18,819.  -    .  . 

Not  traceable  to  use  of  opium,  19,316. 
No   connexion    between   opium    and   crime,    19,797, 

19,820,26,940.  ''     '        '    ' 

Gpillta-eaters  are  not,  as  such,  gdilty  of  crime,  20,284. 
Habit  may  lead  to  petty  theft  to  procure  the  dnlg,  ib. 
Facilities  of  procuring   opium,  but  not  the  ,  bpium 

habit,  lead  to  its  use   in  poisoning   cases,   21,298, 

21,376-78. 
No  crime  is  due  to  opium  habit,  21,415. 
■  Opium-eaters  the  minority  aniong  criminals,  21,8l3. 
No   cases  of  crime   committed  under    injBinence   of 

opium,  22,167. 
Nc  case  of  crifiiinality  originating  in  use  of  pjtiim, 

22,217. 
Opinm  never  itistruAefttal  in  commisfeioh  of  crime, 

22,S85,  22,415.  -       "  •-     o  <       "  - 

Not  a  single  case  can  be  attributed  to  ppium-feating, 

22,496.      '  •'"■  .-■>-."-■>;,■        '^ 

Chandn  ahd'madak  siiioking  dd  not'  give  rise  tb  any 

crime,  22,547.  '• ' ,  '       '     , 

Pettythefts  ascribed  to  habit ^comBiitted  to  obtain 

opium,  22,89,3. 
.    Opium-eaters  rarely  commit  critae,  22,923.  , 

Opium  consumption  not  known  to  cause  crime,  23,018. 
Hab'i&ial  moderate' use  does  not  lead  to  brime,  23,047. 
No    crimes   or   acts   of   violence    can  'be'ti^ced   to 

opium,  23,301.  '  ,  nj  ir>t 

Criminal  poisoning- with  opium  not  common,  'li,lZb, 

24,147.'     '■  ^  .    .  '  . 

Opium-eating  does  not  tend  to  comm)ss]|Oii  ot  crime, 

m,426,  24,452;' 24,.5l8. '  • /■■  '  '     . 

Opiutn-eaters  Boon  learn  to  steal  and  Commit  ether 

crinles, '24,543.  \.  r^c^    ' 

Not  known  to  lead  to  -inolent  crime,  24,55.^. 
Habitual  use' does  hot  lead  to  heinbiis  crimes,  24,626. 
Opium  may  be"  the  agent,  biit  is  'not  the  instigator, 

24;722,  24,774.       ■  ''  '        ';'  ',  ^  . 

Opium  does  not  lead  to  crime  of  violence  br  infringe- 

aiettt  of  public Ideccncy,  24,905;  ii.  411,  414,  ,416, 

4-17, -437.-     ■  '  '        '■'    1       ■     '  . 

Opium-eaters    conspicuous     by    absence    of    crime, 

25,2331.25,405.   '-'«-- 
Opium  does  not,  lead  tp  crimes-  of  violence,  ,25.300, 
'25,3^.3, 25,'372,  25,588;'    "'      '   '  ,  ^ 

H^dak  smpkii>g,  leads  tp  quarrpls  a^d.,  crime,  25,611, 

'-25,522.  -''     '  ■      ,  ;    "     •■;,-". 

-Offeiiices    oommi(itpd,,viu4er,  iiifluersoe  of   opiunj  pot 

known,  25,569.  .  ■  '  . 

,  .((SpJiBiuners  may  rosoit  to  petty -thefts  and  cheating  to 

obtain  opinili,,2&,6>7.  •       ■  {    \"  '.   ■ 
Opium  IP  not  lur'inceiitiH-e' to  vice  or  crime,  25,7^7. 


Ceime — continued. 

Opium  does  not  lead  to  crimes  of  violence,  except  in 

connexion, -with  smuggling',' 26,148. 
Checks  propensities  to  -^fioleDce  and  crime,  26,407. 
Tendency  to  make  people  criminal,  26,482. 
Jail    statistics    show    that    consumers '  not    among 

criminal  classes,  26,612. 
Experience  bf  30  years  disclosfes  no  qaSe  of  crime 

through  opium,  ^6,652. 
May  lead  poor  pers'onsi  fo  commit' petty '  larceny  to 

procure  It,  26,940. ' 
Indirectly,  but  surely  leads  to  crime,  ?'7,004; 
Opium  consumers   are  law-abiding   and    peaceable, 

27,136.  '  ■, 

Opium  used  for  criminal  purposes,  '2'?', 494. 
Influence   of    opiuiii   never    pleaded   as   excuse  fcr 

cknie,  27,566.  ,,      '     ' 

Smbkers    commit    petty    thefts    to    obtain    opium, 

27,597.       ■  *■  '-  '    ' 

Police  h^vB  no  trouble  thrbUgh  opium-eaters^  27,696. 
Large  p6f--centage  of  crime  committed  under  influ- 
ence of  opium,  ii.  315. 
Bfi'eot   of  opium   in  inducing   cpmmission  of  cvime 

doubted,  ii.  603. 
Rarely  caused  by  opium;  petty  thefts  committed  to 

'obtain  it,  iv.  380.    -'''■' 
Never  leads  to  violent  crime,  iv  381. 
Comparative  table  of  use  of  opium  as  a  poison,  iv. 
■453.  '■     '"  '      ■'"■:■ 

See  also  ^Iokal  Effects. 


Cultivation  of  Poppy  : 

Eeduction  in  acreage  under  pibppy,  40. 
Statistics  of  acreage,  1880-81  to  1891-92,  44.  ' 
Poppy   crop    is   very  uncertain, '  100,   2837;    11,017, 
11,082-93, 11,436,  23,309,  23,338. 

Total  value  of  poppy  crops  in  Ifadia,  872,  i:  136. 
Larger  portion  of  production  raised  in  the  Native 

States,  906.  ' 

Tocal  value  of  poppy  Cr0])s  Kx,  10,500,000,  ^88-90, 
936. 

Varies  ver^  much,  and  has  been  diminishing,  939. 
Would  probably  be  re'stridted  if  advances  not  given, 
940.  '  ' 

Cultivation  oerfectly  voluntary ;  no  pressure  exer- 
cised, 942.' 

Opium  occupied' only  a  decimal  portion  of  cultivable 
-land,-1057-.  ■  -'  ' 

Poppy  requires  a  great  deal  cf  manure  and  prepara- 
tion; it  is  an  expensive  but  not  exhausting' 'Crop, 
1550. 

Poppy  requires  a  great  dteal  of  water,  1681. 

Would  be  -greEitl'y  extended  if  free,  1613. 

Produce  of  acre  is  diminishing ;    figures  for  1848-73, 
--'    1771.  ■  '„      '■ 

Impossible  to  restrict  area  if  trade  free,  2069.  ' 

Area  under  poppy  itt  Bengal,  2086^100. 

Policy  of  the  Indian'  Government  to  restrict  area, 
2077,  2409, 2413.  "  '_         ,  '' 

Should  be  restricted  to  quantity  required  for  medical 

-    use,' 2465,  2477-81.  '     '  '' ' 

Should  be  licensed  under  Sir  W.  Muir's  system, 
2479.  '         .  .  . 

Byots  have  the  idea  that  cultivation  is  compulsory, 

27.67,  2844-60,  2877-79. 
-  Afea  s'hbuld  be  restricted,  2785. 

Cultivation  not  popular  with  the  Natives,  283-1. 2835. 

No  compulsion  exercised,  2920,  2971-76. 

Price  would  be  much  higher  if  trade  open,  2922. 

(vhief  advantage  lies  in  security  of  return,  2927. 

Gb-v-ei-nmen't  system  of  supervision' in' Benares,  2940- 
76.2988^90,2996-3020. 

Average  opinm  cultivator  better  off  than  cottbn  cul- 
tivator, 3003.    '-'  '      _  ■" 

Opium  only  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  rent, 
3018. 

Bybts  nevei?  object  to  opium,  3196. 

Even  jn  bad  years  pays  better  than  ordinary  crpps, 
323b-3'4!.  "'["' 

Magnitude  of  the  interests  bound  up  with  bpinm, 
r  32761     ■  '• 

Poppy  would  pay  apart  from  opium,  328-fr-88. 
-  'Pb;{)py  land  ihorc  highly'rented  than  the  other,' .3289- 
96,  3300-4. 

Area  restricted  by  Grovernment,  3296,  3297. ' 

Compensation  for  improvenientSi  3306-10. 

No  necessity  for  restrictionT  3979. 

Crop  brings  in  double  normal  amount,  4-271 . 

Fixation  of  acreage  under  poppy,  Sl61. 

Hh   1 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM  : 


Otjliivatios  op  Poppy — continued. 

Area  under  cultivatioa  in  Bengal,  1877-92,  5160. 

Acreage  under  opium,  525] . 

Opium  is  not  an  exhausting  crop,  5258. 

Oialtivation    of   opium   i]i    India,   5251-54,   5258-74, 

5287-325. 
Crop  proiitable,  and   on   the   whole  secure,   5514 ;  if 

opened  to  public  would  cause  enormous  increase 

in  production,  ih. 
Q-ovemment  should  be  more  liberal  in  bad  seasons,  ib. 
Pressure    som.etimes    needed     to    make    cultivators 

fulfil  contract,  5619-34. 
No   compulsion  needed    to   have  sufficient   quantity- 
grown,  5547. 
Government  system  of  regulating  quantity,  6571-76. 
Stoppage  would  cause  great  distress,  5708-16. 
Interests   in  the  opium  districts  very  considerable, 

6123-35,  6154-59. 
Poppy  a  valuable  crop  to  tenants,  6186. 
Not  considered  profitable  now,  6276-80. 
Some  advantages  in  growing  poppy,  6288-95. 
Eyots   cannot   produce   a   crop    paying   like   opium, 

8498,  8499. 
Agents   have  refused   permission   to   grown  opium, 

8514. 
Difficulty  in  getting  cultivators  to  grow  opium  10 

years  ago,  8516,  8517. 
Compulsion   said   to   be    occaaionallj     exercised    bv 

Opium   Department   in   Behar,    8521-31,  8547-60, 

8767-69. 
Opium  crop  is  very  popular  in  Behar,  8766. 
Maize  diminishes  the  value  of  poppy  land,  9290-92. 
Statistics  relating  to  the  Patna  division,  10,792-96. 
Advantages  of  poppy  crop,  10,796. 
Argument    that    substitution    of    grain    for    opium 

would  mitigate  famine  a  delusion,  10,855. 
Average  profit  from  opium  lands,  10,860. 
Government    exercises    no    pressure     on     ryots    to 

increase  cultivation,  10,909-11. 
Magnitude   of  interest  involved  very  great,   10,948, 

10,949. 
J^o  compulsion  or  persuasion   necess,ary,   10,966-68, 

11,001-13,  11,117,  11,232. 
Profits   of  poppy   crop,    11,006,    11,096-109,    11,117, 

11,129-31,  12,963,  16,042-46. 
Poppy    growers   cannot   always   get  two  crops  in  a 

year,  11,031-33. 
Chiefly  ^■'  the  hands  of  market  gardeners,  11,044-46. 
Government  exercises  moral  compulsion,  11,052-60. 
Statement  that  ryot  is  afraid  to  refuse  to  cultivate 

is  untrue,  11,126-28. 
Poppy      grown      near      villages     for     convenience, 

11,140-46,  11,166. 
Cost  of  production  of  opium  in  Behar,  11,172-361. 
Government  order  poppy  cultivation,  11,353,  11,354. 
Crop  is  profitable,  11,396-98. 
Ryots  willing   to   cultivate  poppy   if   land   suitable, 

11,398,  11,102,  11,415. 
Comparative    cost     of     opium     cultivation,    11,433, 

11,439-43,  11,524-26,  11,661-68,  12,108-13. 
Needs  twice  or  thrice  as  much  labour  as  any  other 

spring  crop,  11,4.39. 
Indirect   compulsion   used   by   Government,  11,446, 

11,498,  11,552. 
Eyots  threatened    with    prosecution    for    failing   to 

cultivate  after  receiving   advance,   11,446,    11,479, 

11,494,  11,591-600,  11,622-34. 
Have   the  idea  that   Government  orders  cultivation, 

11,475. 
Perm   of    notice   that   advance   has   been    sent    and 

culti\'ation  will  be  required,  11,489. 
Opium-cultivating  ryots  poorer  than  others,  11,523. 
Evidence   collected    by    the    Indian   Association,  in 

Behar  as  to  cost  of  production   and  oppression  by 

sub-op'um  agencies,  11,706-85. 
Comparative  statement  of  profit  and  loss  of  poppy 

and  potatoe  crops,  11,712. 
Form  of  license  to  grow  poppy,  11,714. 
Poppy   cultivators   very   well   off  in   comparison    to 

other  ryots,  11,905. 
Ryots  cultivate  poppy  at  a  loss,  11,953,  11,967-71. 
Government  exercises  no  compulsion,  12,081. 
Poppy   occupies    2i    per    cent,   of  cultivated   land, 

12,114-17. 
Main     advantage     is     the      Government    advance, 

12,118-21. 
Area  under  poppj  in  Behar,  12,167. 
Comparison   of  poppy  with   other  crops,  12,167-86, 

12,346,  12,357-59,  12,754-61,  12,796-98,  12,872-71, 

20,695,  20,700-7,  20,714. 
System  under  the  Opium  Department,  12,187-340. 


Ottltivation  op  Poppy — continued. 
Price   of    seed    pays   for   cultivation    without  hired 

labour,  12,241-45. 
Form  of  security  bond,  12,266. 
Pailures  occur,  but  not  frequently,  12,289. 
Poppy  grown  in  almost  every  village  in  Gya,  12,376. 
Landlords  cannot  compel  ryots  to  cultivate  poppy, 

12,380-86. 
Results  of  experimental  growing  in  Behar,  12,445. 
Poppy  gives  more  trouble  than  indigo,  12,522,  12,523, 

12,536-37,  12,558. 
Byots   usually   devote   one-fifth   of  land   to    poppy, 

12,636-37. 
Area   cannot  be   increased    without    permission    of 

Government,  12,552,  12,563. 
Peculiar  soil  required  for  poppy,  12,559. 
Crop  pays   well  and  is  much  liked,  12,731,   12,732, 

12,736-40,  12,754,  12,762,  12,763,  12,782,  12,791. 
Direct      compulsion      unknown,      12,747,      12,748, 

12,768-74,  12,792-95. 
Poppy  crop  troublesome  to  cultivate,  12.750. 
Cannot   be  grown   on   large  scale    by   hired    labour 

being    subject  to  thieving  at  time   of  gathering, 

12,783. 
Risk  from  hail  considerable,  12,784-87. 
Grown  on  the  homestead  lands,  12,788-90. 
Enables  ryots  to  keep  out  o(  debt,  12,812,  12,835. 
Beneficial   to   ryots   as   well  as   landholders,   12,848, 

12,858-64. 
No  compulsion  on  part  of  Government,  12,876. 
Ver)-    small    per-centage     of     land    under     poppy, 

12,880-83. 
No  penalties  recoverable  in  Allahabad  for  failure  to 

caltivato,  12,971. 
Poppy  one  of  the  best  paying  Ci'ops,  12,987. 
Some  pressure  exercised  by  Go  rcrnment,  13,039. 
Thousands  benefit  by  poppy  ■  uUivation,  13,414. 
Ryots  and  landowners  favoni.ible  to  continuation  of 

present  system,  13,444. 
Poppy  utilises  a  man's  whole  family,  13,447. 
Men  struck  off  list  petitioned  for  permission  to  sow 

again,  13,460. 
Compulsion   unnecessary   on   part    of    Government, 

13,451. 
Form  of  agreement  to  construct  well  on  poppy  land, 

13,660. 
Complaints  not  common ;    sometimes  made,  13,586- 

87. 
Ryots  understand  that  they  are  absolutely  free  in 

the     matter     of     cultivation,     13,606-9,     13,636, 

13,639. 
Involves  great  labour  in  comparison  with  the  profits, 

13,679. 
Poppy  cultivation  in  the  Lucknow  district,  13,693. 
Advantage  of  employing  whole  of  cultivator's  family, 

ib. 
No  compulsion  necessary,  13,696,  l;j,696. 
Great  advantage  over  other  crops  in  steadiness  of 

price,  13,725,  13,728. 
Advantages     of    the     present     system,    13,943-50 

13,972. 
Crop   does   not  pay  where   hired  labour  emnloved 

13,966.  ^     ' 

Interests  involved  in  poppy  cultivation,  13,981. 
Government  connexion  with  opium  stimulates  culti- 
vation, 14,007,  14,030-35. 
Would   be    less    popular    if    Government    advances 

withdrawn,    14,011-14,     14,034,     14,042,     14  043 

14,049.  •■       ' 

Occasionally  dropped  if  produce  not  good,  14,421. 
Poppy  popular  because  of  sure  return,  14,449', 
Prohibition    would  entail  loss  on  tenants  and  land- 
owners, 14,462. 
Present  syttem  a  source  of  great  profit,  14,493. 
Cultivation  entirely  voluntary,  14,499-501. 
Prohibition  would   entail  great  loss   to    cultivators 

14,808. 
600,000  families  engaged  in  poppy  cultivation,  ib. 
Poppy  crop  profitable  notwithstanding  recent  general 

rise  ill  prices,  14,835-40. 
Notification   that  cultivation  is  free  unobiectionable 

14,842,  14,867,  14,868.  '' 

Highest  importance   to    landlords  and   cultivators, 

14,895. 
Eyots  understand  that  they  are  quite  free  to  m-ow 

poppy  or  not,  14,917-19.  ^ 

Industry  of  great  importance,  14,914-16,  14,924-38 

14,960,  14,961.  ' 

Poppy  crop   is   a  loss  to  cultivator,  16,056,   15  063 

15.106, 15,195-97,  16,211, 16,212,  16,222. 
Grown  for  advances,  and  under  pressure,  15,068. 
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Crop  costs  muoh  labour  and  money,  and  exhausts 

the  soil,  15,139. 
Cultivation  should  be  free,  15,267. 
Present  area  suflSoient,  15,301. 
Best  paying  crop,  15,327-39,  15,346,  19,309. 
Not  so  much  labour  as  wheat,  15,348. 
Cultivators  keep  a  certain    amount    back,  15,388, 

15,409-11. 
Quotation    from    the    "Pioneer,"    as   to    unwilling 

cultivation,  15,524,  15,556-61,  15,569,  15,570. 
No  change  necessary  beyond  increase  of  Government 

price,  15,696. 
Prohibition  would  be  calamitous  for  the  agricultural 

population,  ib. 
Ryots  invariably  eager  to  engage  in  it,  ib. 
No  other  crop  so  profitable  as  poppy,  16,019-23. 
Great  profit  derived  from  poppy  cultivation,  16,443. 
No  crop  yields  more  than  poppy,  16,523,  16,530. 
Ponjab   system   different  to   system   in   Behar   and 

Benares,  17,369-72,  17,378-88,  17,390-92. 
Given  up  in  places  through  oppression  of  licensed 

vendors,  17,835. 
Crop  generally  popular,  18,027-29. 
Restrictions  have   considerably  reduced  cultivation 

in  the  Punjab,  18,442-48. 
Rule  forbidding  consumption  by   a   grower  caused 

discontent  among  the  Jats,  18,464. 
Gives  occupation  to  a  large  number,  18,610. 
Petitions  to  be  relieved  from  poppy  growing,  19,093. 
In  favour  of  continuance  of  present  system,  ib. 
Has   been   closed  in   many   places   without    serious 

result,  19,100,  19,107-11,  19,149-53. 
Closed    through     misconduct     of     cultivators     or 

unfavourable  soil,  never  through  indisposition  to 

cultivate,  19,117. 
Cultivators  always  retain  some  opium  for  their  own 

use,  19,136-38. 
Licenses  withheld  in  neighbourhood  of  towns  without 

compensation,  19,140-42. 
More   popular    with    cultivators    than    landowners, 

19,314. 
Equitable  claim  for  compensation  on  discontinuance 

of  license,  19,339. 
Value  of  poppy  crop,  19,460-65. 
Peculiar  advantages  of  poppy  crop,  19,536. 
Reduction  of  area   due   to   bad   seasons,    19,561-64, 

19,606,  19,607. 
Rotation  of  crops,  19,635. 
Undue  pressure   to   cultivate   poppy  has   not  been 

used,  19,637. 
Opium    is  the    most  valuable   crop   grown,   19,651, 

19,777, 19,780, 19,815. 
Grown     by    poorest     class — by     spade     husbandrv, 

19,651,  19,665-72. 
Advantages  of  the  poppy  plant,  20,413a. 
Petition  against  Government  compulsion,  20,444. 
In    favour    of    cultivation   as    an    employment    for 

women,  ib. 
Expenses   per  acre,   gross   value,  and  net  profit   to 

cultivator  of  poppy  and  other  crops,  21,750,  21,751, 

iv.  402,  403. 
Crop  needs  plenty  of  water,  21,970-72. 
Most  profitable  crop  for  irrigated  land,  23,309. 
Cultivators   fancy   that   they   are   ordered  to    grow 

poppy,  *.,  23,320-25. 
Crop  requires  much  labour;  is  expensive  and  risky, 

23,309,  23,333. 
Will  cease  to  be  so  if  price  continues  to  fall,  23,309, 

23,457,  23,475-85. 
Will  probably  soon  cease  to  be  grown  except  when 

ordered  by  the  authorities,  23,457. 
Prohibition   would   entail  great  loss  on  the  people, 

24,627. 
Opium  is  a  very  profitable  crop,  28,053. 
Poppy,  one  of  India's  most  valuable  crops,  i.  133. 
Revenue  realised  only  part  of  value  of  crop,  ib. 
No  one  is  forced  to  grow  poppy,  i.  134. 
Refusal  of  licenses  looked  upon  as  a  grievance,  ih. 
Tield  per  acre,  and  value,  ih. 

Annual  value   of  crop   m  Bengal;  area  under  cul- 
tivation ;  cultivators  employed,  i.  135. 
License  system  in  the  Punjab,  ih. 
Acreage  duty,  area,  and  onip,  ib. 
Total  annual  value  of  Indian  poppy  crop,  i.  136. 
Covers  less  ground  and  is  more  profitable  than  any 

other  crop,  ii.  318. 
Issue  of  licenses,  ii.  320. 
Method  of  cultivation,  ih. 

Area  unaer  cultivation,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  344, 
Analyses  of  manure  and  irrigation  water,  ii.  399. 
E     84510. 


Cultivation  op  Poppy — oontiwued. 

Map  showing  cultivation  in  British  India,  ii.  401. 
Area  under  cultivation,  1882-83  to  1891-92,  ii.  446. 
No  other  crop  so  valuable  as  poppy,  iv.  374. 
People  anxious  to  cultivate  it ,  %b. 
Statement  showing  initial  value  and  cost  of  an  acre 

under  poppy,  iv.  400. 
Statement    showing   diflerence   of   profit    per    aero 

under  poppy,  wheat,  barley;  &o.,  iv.  401. 
Comparative  cost  of  poppy  and  other  crops,  v.  72-76. 
Results  of  inquiry  into  alleeations  of  undue  influence, 

V.  354-61. 

See  also  Advances,  Substitutes  fok  Poppy,  a/nd  under 
the  various  Provinces  wnd  Native  States. 


OuKis  op  Habit  : 

Excessive  users  experience  great  sufl"ering  in  trying 

to  overcome  the  habit,  221-24. 
Eating  habit  more  difficult  to  cure  than  smoking,  262. 
Ninety-five    per    cent,    resume    habit     on     leaving 

hospital,  296,  299. 
Smokers  cannot  give  up  the  habit,  656. 
Withholding  opium  from  habitual  consumers  a  very 

serious  step ;    some  consumers   cannot   leave   off, 

708-11,  714-21,  733,  740. 
Stoppage  causes  helplessness  and  misery,  854. 
Sudden  withdrawal  apt  to  lead  to  serious  symptoms, 

1470. 
Moderate   consumers    can    leave    ofi"    as    easily    as 

tobacco  smokers,  1471-75. 
Excessive  smokers  fear  they  would  die  if  habit  left 

off,  1631. 
Quite  as  curable  as  the  drink  habit ;  excessive  users 

require    medical    stimulants,  such    as    ammonia, 

1674-76,  1683. 
Requires  strong  will  to  break  habit  without  medical 

treatment,  1736. 
Confirmed  opium-eaters  never  voluntarily  leave  off, 

1920. 
Cannot    be    given   up    without    extreme   suffering, 

2251-53. 
No  one  can  give  up  the  habit,  2593. 
Impossible  to  conquer,  2758,  2759. 
Harder  to  give  up  than  drinking,  2816. 
Difficult  to  give  up,  3041,  4055,  6007-8,  8639,  17,015, 

18,789,  20,318,  26,733. 
Few  men  give  up  the  habit,  3409,  3410. 
Sudden  stopping  followed  by  diarrhoea,  3717-19. 
Very  few  give  it  up,  4221 ;  it  requires  much  effort, 

4222-25,4261. 
Requires  strength  of  mind  to  break  it  off,  4645. 
Three  or    four    days'   abstinence   sufficient  to  stop 

craving,  4709. 
No  danger  in   stopping  when   not   complicated  by 

disease,  5172. 
Cannot  always  be  thrown  off,  5505-7. 
Oan  be  relinquished,  but  with  difficulty,  5828. 
Almost  impossible  to  give  it  up,  6328,  6360,  18,927. 
Sudden  deprivation  dangerous,  6735. 
Cannot  be  given  up,  6985-87. 
Cannot  be  left  off  for  a  single  day,   7003,  7021,  7036, 

7039. 
Can  be  left  off  by  use  of  medicine,  7048,  7066-69. 
No  more  difficult  to  give  up  than  alcohol,  7380-86. 
Men  have  died  of  dysentery  or  diarrhcea  when  supply 

stopped,  7614,  7634,  7672-74. 
Can  only   be   given  up    under    medical  treatment, 

7788-90,  7805. 
Can  be  relinquished  without  injury,  9041. 
Never  given  up  except  under  compulsion,  9459-61. 
Sudden  cessation  causes  three  or  four  days'  discom- 
fort, 9766-70,  9790. 
Opium  consumers  cannot  get  through  their  work  well 

without  it,  9787-89. 
Sudden   stoppage  would    kill    habitual    consumers, 

10,362,  10,375-79. 
Extremely  difficult,   probably   impossible,    to   relin- 
quish, 10,613. 
Oan  only  be  discontinued  by  gradual   reduction  of 

dose,  10,727. 
If  suddenly  left  off  produces  nausea,  pains,  general 

uneasiness,  aud  diarrhoea,  10,763-56. 
Smokers  cannot  give  up  the  evil  habit,  11,448. 
Smoking  habit  muoh  more  difficult  to  keep  under 

control  than  eating,  11,681. 
More  difficult  to  abandon  than  most  other  bad  habits 

11,872. 
Consumers  suffer  for  about  a  week  on  leaving  off 

12,617,  12,656.  ' 

Ii 
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OuKE  OF  Habit — continued. 

Can  be  broken  off  by  gradually  dimkbishinB  the  dose, 

12,568. 
Cannot  easily  be  stopped,  and  ia  no  case  at  once, 

1-2,655.       " 
Very  difficult  to  give  up  at  once,  13,014. 
Jail   experience     shows   that,   habit   can   be   stopped 

without  real  danger,  14,;;07. 
Cannot  be  broken  off  suddenly,  15,156. 
"Cfo  difficulty  in  giving  up  habit  excopt  in  case  of  old 

liabitual  consumers,  l-'i, 959-62. 
Can  only  be  relinquished  in  the  early  stages,  16,517. 
Excessive  consumers  suffer  when  they  cannot  get  a 

supply,  17,367. 
Consumers   willing  but  unable   to   give    up    habit, 

18,000-3,  18,024. 
Great  difficulty  in  relinquishing,  18,247,  24,362. 
Can  only  be  abandoned   by   use  of   medicine   if  of 

long  standing,  18,299. 
Sudden  stoppage  causes-  indigestion  and  eventually 

diarrhoea,  18,789. 
Can   be   stopped  without    discomfort   by   gradually 

reducing  quantity,  ib. 
Difficult  to  leave  off,  a.s   it  produces  serious  gastric 

disturbances,  18,819. 
Cannot     be     easily     relinquished,     19,001,     22,850, 

23,688,  25,569. 
liabitual  consumers  cannot  do  without  opium,  10,066. 
Consumers   suffer   from    constipation    when    opium 

withdrawn,  19,190. 
Only  two  or  three  in  1,000  leave  off,  19,278. 
Cannot  be  left  off  without  physiral  distress,  19,318. 
Consumers  suffer  a  good  deal  at  fir.st  when  supply 

stopped,  19,400,  19,438. 
Kever  left  off,  except  under  restraint,  19,905 
Can  be  relinquished,  as  in'  Case  of  prisoners  in  jail, 

20,047. 
Ciinsumeis  willing  to  give  up,  but  fear  the  sufferings 

that  ensue,  21,2"P8. 
Not  sO   difficult  to  break  off  as   alcohol ;  not  much 

more  difficult  than  tobacco,  21,12i)-32. 
Youths  frequently  seek  medical  aid  to  break  habit, 

21,422. 
No  difficulty  in  reducing  daily  allowance.  21,882. 
Very  rarely  discontinued  voluntarily,  21,0l:7. 
Exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  22,217. 
Partial  stoppage  attended  with   pains,   nausea,   etc., 

22.57!'. 
Discontinuance  docs  not  produce  injury,  22,8' t6. 
Pain  in  leaving  off  a  matter  of  degree,  22,'.<31-33. 
Consumers  shrink  from  pain  of  giving  it  up,  23,3' 19. 
When  confirmed,  most  serious  consequences   lollow 

when  supply  stopped,  23,429,  23,451. 
Can  be  stopped  by  gradually  reducing  the  dose,  ib. 
Seldom  given  up  except  under  compulsion,  23,457. 
Consumers  fear  to  leave  off  on  account  of  suffering 

entailed,  23,715,  23,9K6. 
Habit  ran  be  cured  by  medicine,  2:!, 7 16-19. 
Not  difficult  to  leave  off,  23,794. 
Power  to  leave  off  depends  upon  firmness  of  mind, 

23,811-17. 
Physical  results  of  sudden  stoppage,  24,128. 
Consumers  can  be  weaned  from  habit  by  treatment, 

24,129. 
Statement   that   opium-eaters   would   diu   if   supply 

stopped  is  groundless,  as  sho^vll  by  experience  in 

jails,  24,622. 
Seems  no  hardei- to  give  up  than  tobacco  smoking, 

24,712. 
However   c.cessive,    hralth    always,  regained   when 

habit  stopped,  24,740. 
If  opium  withdrawn  suddenly,  apparently  dangerous 

symptoms  come  on,  which  disappear   on  admini- 
stration of  opium  or  other  medical  stimulant,  24,7  12. 
Habitual    consumers     ala.rmcd     liy    the    symptoms, 

cannot  leave  off  the  habit  unaidetl,  ib. 
Can   only   be   given    up   slowly    and    by    gradually 

decreasing  doses,  2 1,780. 
Except   whore  given  up  slowly,  there  is  liability  to 

use  alcohol  or  hemp,  ib. 
Health  of  consumers  regained  when  habit  left  oil', 

24,857. 
Sudden    deprivation    of    opium    brings   on   terrible 

suffering  for  a  few  days,  25,295. 
Sudden  withdrawal  produces  misery,  2^,;140.  25,351. 
EestlessnesB  following  withdrawal  of  opmm,  mostly 

due  to  memory  of  former  effects,  25,:!42. 
Supposed  morphia  injections,   really    water,  remove 

the  sense  of  misery,  &c.  ib,,  25,355-57. 
Diarrhrea  sets  in  on  stoppage  of  opium,  25,:i5  1. 


Cuke  of  Habit — continued. 

Sudden  stoppage  has  resulted  in  temporary  mania, 

in  case  of  an  excessive  eater,  25,399. 
Difficult,    but    not  impossible,  to    give    up,   25.<i67, 

25,835,26,805;  tendency  to  resort  to  other  drugs 

as  tobacco,  ganja,  alcohol,  25,667. 
No  bad  effects  from  discontinuance,  25,839. 
No  medicine  or  other  agent  required,  2-5,851. 
No   apparent   desire   to  resort  to  other    stimulants, 

25,853. 
Sudden  stopping  causes  feeling  of  languor,  25,871. 
Very  difficult  to  give  up ;  can  be  done  without  resort 

to  other  stimulants,  25,892. 
Easily  broken    off,   except    when   used   for   chronic 

disease,  25,910. 
More  difficult  to  give  up  than  alcohol,  25,962. 
Not  so  difficult  to  leave  off  as  generally  supposed, 

25.H90. 
Sudden   stoppage   likely   to    lead    to    use    of    other 

narcotics,  ib.,  26,004,  26,046,  26,063. 
Habitual  consumers  find  it  impossible   to   give  up, 

26,063. 
Often  given  up  voluntarily,  26,384. 
Smokers  declare  their  inability  to  leave  off,  26,436. 
Inability  to  procure  dose  has  brought  on  mania,  //'. 
Can  easily  be  given  up  under  restraint,  26,617. 
Consumers  would  certainly  take  alcohol  or  any  other 

stimulant  at  first  stage,  ib. 
Can  easily  be  given  up  by  use  of  other  stimulants, 

26,678. 
Causr.s  distressful  longing,  with  pain,  which  wears  off 

in  a  few  days,  26,717. 
Stoppage  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  use  of  other 

drugs,  ib. 
Produces    sense  of    fatigue,    weakened    muscularity 

and  diarrhoea,  27,138, 
Broken  off  under  compulsion  without  injury,  27,197. 
Few  have  courage  or  determination  enough  to  break 

it  off  without  compulsion,  ib. 
Case  of  death  through  deprivation  of  opium,  27,345. 
iSndden   deprivation  caurcS:  prostration,  followed  by 

diarrhoea,  27,387,  27,408. 
Deprivation   causes    nervous   depression    within    24 

hours,  27, .511. 
Habit  cannot  be  stopped,  27,645. 
Stoppage  causes  diarrhoea  and  prostration,  ib. 
Can    be   relinquished,    but    with  greatest  difficulty, 

27,82Q. 
Possibility   of  leaving   off   evidenced  by  experience 

M'ith  prisoners,  ib. 
Patients  occasionally  deluded  into   belief  that  they 

are  getting  opium  ;  results  satisfactory,  ib.,  ii.  415. 
No  difficulty  experienced  in  gradually  reducing  dose, 

ii.  418. 
Denvivation   of  opium   causes    misery   and   disease, 

ii.  461. 
Horrors  which  consumers  suffer  when  drug  withheld 

are  fearfid,  ii.  552. 
Sudden    stoppage    of    opium    not    likely    to    hurt; 

prisoners  do  not  suffer,  ii.  559. 
Considerable  temporary  suffering  cniailed  by  sadden 

stoppage,  ii.  605. 
Deaths  through  sudden  deprivation  of  opium,  ii.  627. 
Kesults   of  stoppage   vary  with   amount    habitually 

taken,  iv.  506. 
Observations  on  possibility  of,  and  desire  for,  cure 

araonn'    consumers    in     Straits    Settlemencs    and 

Hong,  V.  151,  154-20't   (pars.   10  iind  15)  ;  in  China, 

y.  21:-!-:;43  (pars,  lu  and  14). 
Smokers  can  break  off  liabit,  but  rarely  do  so,  v.  151. 
]\[ediciue  prescribed  in  treatment,  ib. 
jMiirphine    injection     a.-,     cure     for     opium      habit, 

V,  209-12. 


See  also 


CUIOII  : 
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Consumption  of  opium  by  different  races,  24,901. 
History  of  opium  arrangements,  24,!^il]. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  356. 
Quantity  imported  For  home  consumption,  1891-  !'i 

CtTITACK  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  1554-58. 
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Dacca  :        :  •  ,■  •  ,,  .  , :   , 

Consutnption  of  opium,  3695-99. 

Decoction  : 

Sikhs  use  opium  as  a  drink  with  theii-  {bo'd,'2761. 

Delhi  ; 

Most  o£  the  people  use  it  one  way  or  other,  18,873-78, 

.18,890.      •.      ■■ 
Thoasands  of  people  use  opium,  because  of  the  moist 

,  climate,  18,903. 

Deks:  >       . 

Prostitutes  always  found  in  opiutn  dens,  707. 

Not  one  Indian  in  10,000  has  ever  sden  an  opium  den, 

897,  981-84. 
Half  the  people  frequenting  dens  suffer  from  some 

painfnl  malady,  1030,  1074-79. ' 
Frequented  by   dregs    of    the   population,    1162-65, 

1170.  ''■       '      ■ 

Frequenced     by     outcasts,     beggars,     or     drunken 

creatures,  1604-7  ;  by  debauched  people,  17,424-31. 
Frequented     by    criminals     and'    bad     characters, 

1888,1889. 
Habitues  condemn  the  practice  of  smoking,  1915-17. 
Chinese  opium  dens  mostly  brothels,  2010. 
Circular  regarding   suppression  of  licensed  saloons, 

2425-30. 
Number   increased    by    prohibition  of   smoking  on 

licensed  premises,  2765;  2772-81,  2864-76,  14,465, 

14,522,  14,577,  14,602, 15,517,  15,548. 
Chandu  mostly  consumed  on  the  pretnises,  3071-98, 

3105,  3106,  3140-46. 
Madak    and   chandu   shojps  being  largely   reduced, 

3245-47. 
Visits  to  dens  in  Calcutta,  3558-65,  3.591-97,  8937-84, 

ii.  412,  413.  '      '• 

Madak  dens  should  be  closed,  4058,  4059. 
Should  be  abolished,  4451,  4577,  4^585-87. 
Yisit  to  a  chandu  smoking  den,  4717. 
Considerable  number  in  Calcutta,  4913-19i 
Frequented  by  idle  fellows  of  all  classes,  5469. 
Suppression   encourages   establishment  of   smoking 

clubs,  5471,  5498,  5499. 
Smoking  dens  should  be  suppressed,  5514,  5577-81. 
Small  smoking  clubs  should  be  under  supervision, 

5690-93,  5719-30.     '    ' 
Private  smoking  clubs  should  be  prohibited  if  pos- 
■     sible,  6403-.7.  "   ■' 

Opium  saloons  are  particularly  bad  places,  7236. 
Eesorfc  of  criminals  at  Calcutta,  8608. 
Madak  shops  and  brothels  usually  in  close  proximity, 

8645.  '  '      ":     ■ 

Statements  regarding  opium  dens  in  Calcutta  greatly 

exaggerated,  8672,  8696-99.   ,  ,. 

Prohibition   of   smoking    in  licensed  shops  has   in- 
creased   the    number   of    opium    dens   in    N.-W. 

Provinces,  13,691,  13,705-9,  13,735-39,   13,743^5, 

13  781-86     13,804-0,    13;819-26,    14;465,    14,522, 

14577,  14,602,  15,517,  15,548.. 
Surprise  visit  to  the  opium  dens  denounced  by  Mr. 

Caine,  disclosed  nothing  objectionable,  14,353. 
Evidence   collected  by  visiting  opium  dens  incom- 
plete, 14,996-15,000. 
Chandu  shops  resoi  t  of  criminals,  15,673. 
Illicit  chandu  shops  itill  exif  t  in  the  Punjab,  16,027- 

•29,  16,048-52. 
Dens  in  Umballa,  16,684-87, 16,693-709,  16,768-74. 
Smokino'  should  be  made  penal  as  unlawful  assembly, 

16,693''-98,  16,747-49. 
Generally  frequ-ented  by  arb  sans,' 16,819,  16,820. 
Visit  to  an  opium  den  in  Lahore,- 18,210. 
Suppression  of  licensed  smoking  shops  forces  smokers 

to  go  to  the  dens,'  18,532,  18,553-57. 
Should  be  abolished  by  law,  18,957-59.  ^ 
Closing  licensed  shops  encourages  unlicensed  ones, 

19  525. 
Opposed  to  the  interests  of  licensed  vendors,  19,567- 

69. 
Should  be  closed  at  once,  19,885. 
Opium  smoked  in  dens  in  Ajmere,  though  contrary 

to  law,  21,465,  21,480,  21,537.     '. 
Visit  to  opium  dens  in  Ujjain  and  Eutlam,  23,333, 

23  355. 
Visit  to   opium  dens   or   clubs   in  Bombay,   25,912, 
''5  917a  25  927,25,934-47,  26,436,  26,444-59,26,498, 
26,504-14,  '26,543,  27,697,  27,708,  27,763,  28,168, 
2&,'l69. 


Dens — eontmued.  ■  ' 

Tout  alleged  to  be  sent  by  tfeemissionaries,  25,940. 
Nearly   all  habitual  smokers   SBen  were  crifflia'als, 

26,444-54,26,482-86.  ,,        -     ,',,     v 

Frequenters  belong  to  various  classes,  26,560-67. 
Should  be  made  penal  like  keeping  gaminghouses, 

26,656-58,  ,  ,, 

Visit  to  opium  dens  in  Colonibo,'27,51J.. 
Visit  to  opium-smoking  dens  in  Harda,  27,645, 
Usually  ill  proximity  to  licensed  shops,  27,671-77^ 
Heard  np  outcry  against  smoking  habit,  27,709,.,,    ; 
Habitues  realise  the  terrible  curse  of  opium  E^n^d  are 

anxious  for  prohibition,  27,753. 
Habitues  unanimous  in  condemning  smoking,  28;168, 

28,169.  ,    „  ,, 

A  few  children  smoking  ;  none  under  12  or  15,  ib. ' 
Official  visits  tb  opiuili  dens  in  Madras,  i.  141.     ■  - 
Anti-Opium    Society's  account  of    dens  in  •  Bombay 

overdrawn  andmisleading,  i.  142.  ' 

Correspondence    respecting  smoking  in   unlicensed 

places,  ii.  392-97.'  . 
Lucknow  opium  shops,,v.  99,  100. 

See  also  Bombay,  N.^^.  Provinces,  Smoking. 

Dewas  :  "'-     ' 

Production  of  opium  in  the  Senior  Branch,  23,049. 

Revenue  derived  from  opium,  ih. 

Estimated  loss  to  the  State  in  case  of  prohibition,  ih. 

Consumption  of  opium,  23,056-62. 

Chandn  prohibited,  23,059-. 

Administration  of  State  partly  carried-  on  through 

profits  on  opium,  23,076. 
Trade  precarious  at  present,  23,081. 
Compensation  should  be  paid  if  opium  prohibited, 

23,082. 
Land  revenue  .assessed  for  a  ,  term  of  years,  23,089- 

96.       '  '  _       ,  ' 

Production,  export,  revenue,  and  consumption  in  the 

Junior  Branch,  23,103. 
Rates  on  opium  land  and  other  crops,  23,105. 
Crude  opium  only  exported,  23,l08.  ,. . 

Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408c 

Bee  also  Native  States.  , 

DhaE  : 

Cultivation    and     production     of     opium,     22,969, 

22,978-84. 
State  rate  upon  poppy  lands,  22,985-87,  23,039-42. 
Estimated   loss    of   revenue    if    opium    prohibited, 

22,988-99. 
Export  of  manufactured  opium,  22,992-95. 
Customs  on  crude  opium,  22,996. 
Production  slightly  diminished   on  account  of  low 

prices,  23,000. 
Estimated  loss  to  agriculturalists  and  traders  through 

prohibition,  23,001-8. 
Consumption  of  opium,  23,010-17,  23,031-33.         -■: 
Dirninution    of    Chinese    demand    would    ruin    the 

State,  23,030. 
Estimated  loss  through  prohibition,  iv.  407. 
Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408.  i' 

Return  of  opium  passed  the  scales,  1878-79  to  1892'-^93, 

iv.  416-17. 
See  also  Native  States.  '  '  i  - 

Dholka  .  T 

Consumption  of  opium,  23,979. 
See  aZso  Native  States. 

Dholpuk  : 

Details  of  poppy  cultivation  and  trade,  21,655. 

Opium  generally  finds  its  way  to  Malwa  Agency,  ib, 

Chandu  and  madak  prohibited,  21,655,  21,664, 
21,688-97. 

State  revenue  fixed  according  to  class  of  soil,  21,660- 
62,  21,666-77. 

Compensation  would  not  induce  .  State  to  prohibit 
cultivation,  21,679-83. 

Statistics  of  poppy  cultivation  and  opium  consump- 
tion, iv.  398. 

Estimated  loss  to  the  State,  &c.,  if  cultivation 
prohibited,  ih.  ' 

See  aZso,  Native  States. 

Dkrangadka  : 

Three  per  cent,  of  the  population  use  opium  22  848 
22,869.  '       ' 

Smoking  very  rare  in  the  State,  ib. 

See  also  Native  States. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON   OPIUM: 


DheOL  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  23,938. 
Amiugemcnts  regarding  opium,  23,943. 

8ae  also  Native  States. 

Diabetes : 

Habitual  use  of  opium  medically  recommended,  3443. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  patients  in  Bengal  take  opium  in 

some  shape,  10,727. 
In  many  instances  opium  makes  the  disease  worse,  ih. 
Common  among  Natives  of  sedentary  habits,  10,782, 

10,840. 

See  alto  Medicinal  Use. 

Dietetic  Value  : 

Absolutely  unsuited  for  dietetic  purposes,  695. 

Enables  people  to  do  with  less  food,  703,  1005,  1091. 

Value  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  3723,  3759,  :i703. 

Opium  preferable  to  alcohol,  3817-21. 

Improves  digestion  and  keeps  up  vital  powers,  'o'Ji3. 

Native  physicians  recommend  its  use,  1007. 

Opium  never  recommended,  4166. 

Used  in  moderation  late  in  life,  4242. 

Not  prescribed  for  daily  dietetic  use,  4431-39. 

Dietetic  use  of  opium,  4693,  4697-99. 

Opium  not  recommended  as  a  dietetic  agent,  4732-36, 

13,911-17. 
Has  no  dietetic  value,  5833. 
A  little  opium  before  starting,  enables  a  coolie  to  go 

all  day  without  food,  10,038. 
Use  as  a  dietetic  interferes  with  its  medical  useful- 
ness in  certain  diseases,  10,146-51. 
Saved  many  lives  in  time  of  famine,  1 1,893, 11,941-48. 
Value  as  a  dietetic  an  argument  against  restriction, 

11,899,  n,9(i2. 
Not  usually  so  recommended  by  medical  men,  11,924- 

27. 
Has  some  dietetic  value,  12,479,  12,486-92. 
Useful  for  those  who  have  not  sufficient  food,  14,232, 

14,262-67,  14,272-79,  14,295-97,  14,325-32. 
Aids  digestion  of  rich  food,  17,693,  17,730. 
Few  grains  daily  does  no  harm,  22,496. 
Induces  appetite,  and  aids  digestion,  22,579,  22,598. 
People  of  Kathiawar  use  opium  for  dietetic  purposes, 

2.5,133. 
Opium  does  not  interfere  with  digestion,  25,407. 
Seems  to  create  a  taste  for  food  like  ghi,  ih. 
Beneficial  to  poor  ill-fed  Natives,  25,902. 
Enables  a  poor  man  to  tide  over  the  loss  of  a  meal, 

26,032. 
Opium-eaters  digest  milk,  solid  food,  and  fruits,  with 

perfect  ease,  ii.  413. 

DiSCOSIENT  : 

Inadequate  compensation  would  engender  a  sense  of 

injustice,  900. 
Prohibition  would  be  actively  resisted  by  the  warlike 

races,   1153;  would  make   Native   States  disloyal, 

1544. 
Fresh  taxation  would  rouse  indignation  and  discon- 
tent, 2708. 
Compulsion  would  necessitate  an  enormous  increase 

in  the  army,  2936,  2937. 
Prohibition   would    produce    imiversal    disaff'ection, 

5739. 
Fresh  taxation  ^'ould  create  great  discontent,  5953, 

59.54.  _ 
Prohibition  would  cause  embarrassuient  and  discon- 
tent, 8409. 
Prohibition     accompanied     by     increased     taxation 

would    cause    serious    discontent,   10,846,   10,847, 

11,392. 
Prohibition  would  cause  widespread  dissatisfaction, 

12,934. 
Would  sow  seeds  of  discontent  among  the  people, 

13,845. 
Existing  serious  disaffection  would  be  increased   by 

prohibition,  13,877,  14,356. 
Appointment  of  Commission  has  tended  to  unsettle 

minds  of  the  people,  14,059,  14,066-70,  14,i»75. 
Assertion  that  abolition  would  result  in   discontent 

and  disaii'ection  is  absurd,  14,548-53. 
Punishment  for  statutory  ofi"ences  under  legislative 

prohibition  would  cause  great  discontent,  14,852, 
Prohibition  would  cause  great  discontent,  14,912. 
Increased  taxation  would  cause  still  greater,  14,913. 
Discontent  would  not   amount   to   political  danger, 

15,167. 
Prohibition  would  cause  discontent,  being  absolutely 

unnecessary,  15,392,  16,437. 


Discontent — oontirMed. 

Prohibition  might  lead  to  popular  revolt,  15,916. 
Would  entail   danger  to   the    Government,   16,019, 

16,024. 
Prohibition  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  discontent, 

Prohibition  would  probably  lead  to  rebellion,  17,233. 
Would  only  be  temporary  and  could  be  provided  for, 

17,910,  17,981-83. 
Prohibition  would  not  cause  riots    or   disturbance, 

18.036, 18,107, 18,206,  18,307. 
Prohibition  would   create   an   alarming   amount   of 

discontent,  18,147.  . 

Prohibition    would    certainly    create     disaffection, 

18,615. 
Would  be  exceedingly  hazardous,  18,622. 
Prohibition  would  give  rise  to  some  discontent,   but 

not  political  trouble,  19,006. 
Prohibition  would  be  a  cruel  act  and  would  give  rise  to 

most  serious  discontent,  19,235. 
Nothing  to  fear   from   the  Natives  in    respect    of 

prohibition,  19,289. 
Prohibition  would  give  rise  to  very  deep  discontent, 

19,347. 
Bfi'ect     of   prohibition     impossible    to    contemplate 

calmly,  19,530. 
Abolition  of  monopoly  would  cause  great  discontent, 

19,648. 
Prohibition    would    give    rise   to    great   discontent, 

19,781,  19,820. 
Opium  consumers  grumbling  would  not  affect   the 

Government,  20,137. 
Undue  interference  would  be  dangerous  to   British 

rule,  20,768,  20,772. 
Interference    would    cause    disaffection;    would    be 

regarded    as  prelude  to  interference    with    social 

customs,  21,655,  22,217. 
Attempt  to  stop  poppy  cultivation  would  involve  risk 

of  civil  war,  21,814. 
Prohibition  would  cause  great  discontent   in  Central 

India,  22,162. 
Prohibition  would  produce  political  danger  in  Indore, 

22,202. 
Would  be  very  serious,  perhaps  amount  to  political 

danger,  22,496. 
Would  supply  all  castes  and  creeds  with  a  common 

grievance,  22,681. 
Total  prohibition   would  create   an    outcry    among 

consumers,  22,796. 
Prohibition  would  make  British  rule  very  unpopular, 

23,104. 
Interference   would    result   in   grave   complications, 

23,186. 
Prohibition  would  inevitably  arouse  great  discontent, 

23,261,  23,294. 
Would     be    insignificant   in    South    India,    23,369, 

23,37;6. 
Prohibition  would  lead  to  breach  of  peace  in  Native 

States,  24,001,  24,016,  24,376. 
Total  prohibition   or   even   further    restriction    will 

produce  general -discontent,  24,391,  24,408,  24,470. 
Nothing  but  large  armed  force  could  prevent  culti- 
vation in  Native  States,  24,577. 
Prohibition    would    cause    serious     discontent    and 

political  danger,  24,907. 
People    will    certainly    be    discontented    if    opium 

prohibited,  26,081,  25,102. 
Prohibition     would   produce    dissatisfaction    among 

Native  rulers  and  farmers,  25,196. 
Prohibition     would     cause     much     irritation     and 

dangerous  feeling,  26,226. 
Interference  would  give  rise  to  general  dissatisfaction, 

25,964. 
Total  prohibition  would  cause  organised  opposition  in 

Gujarat,  26,149. 
Would  invite  a  general  rising  against  a,  cruel  and 

causeless  oppression,  ib.,  26,159. 
Prohibition     would     cause     a     certain    amount    of 

discontent,  26,2-57. 
Not  the  least  fear  that  opium  consumers  will  rebel  if 

use  prohibited,  26,286. 
Opium  agitation  particularly  unfortunate  in  present 

state  of  unrest,  26,706,  26,777. 
Idea  that  prohibition  would    produce    general    dis- 
content is  a  myth,  26,899. 
Suggestion  of  possibk-  trouble  through  prohibition 

ridiculed  by  smokers,  27,004,  27,007-10. 
Eepressive     legislation     would     cause      dangerous 

discontent,  27,036. 
Change   would   risk    safety   of    the    administration, 
27,699. 
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Discontent — continued. 

Prohibition  would  occasion  such  discontent  as  would 
constitute  a  serious  political  danger,  i.  143. 

iSee  also  Native  States,  Prohibition. 

Diseases  : 

Statistics  of  diseases  in  opium-consuming  provinces, 
ii.  445. 

Table  showing  different  diseases  for  which  patients 
wore  admitted  to  Yeang  Wah  Hospital,  1893, 
opium-smokers  being  distinguished  from  non- 
smokers,  and  the  deaths  of  each,  v,  351,  352. 

See  also  Medical  Statistics,  Physical  Effects. 

Domestic  Remedy  : 

Much  used  among  the  people  as  medicine,  2374-78. 

Largely  used  as  a  domestic  medicine,  3204. 

Used  as  a  domestic  remedy,  3338. 

Oommon  to  most  houses,  3589. 

Bad  impression  of  use  as  a  domestic  remedy,  4038. 

Used  domestically :  medical  advice  not  within  reach 

of  bulk  of  people,  4208. 
Little  used  as  domestic  medicine,  4285. 
Eaten,  and  used  for  external  application,  4574. 
Poorer  classes  t&ke   to  opium  from  tradition,  5986, 

5987. 
Great  value  to  people  of  India,  6165. 
Only  real  sedative  known  to  Burmese,  6690. 
Greatly  used  as  a  domestic  medicine,  6943. 
Not  believed  in  as  a  remedy,  7248-52. 
Used  by  Burmans  as  a  domestic  medicine,  7367-69. 
Opi.im  used  without  medical  advice,  850P. 
Opium  taken  as  a  domestic  medicine  in  Assam,  9017. 
Common    medicine    among  lower   class    Assamese, 

10,362. 
Kemody  available  to  everyone  under  present  system 

of  sale,  10,399-403,  10,425. 
Used     for    elephantiasis   withouc    medical    advice, 

10,638-44. 
Cheapest    home     prophylactic     in     malarial  places, 

11,893. 
Popular  use  of  opium  beneficial  on  the  whole,  11,899, 

11,903,  11,904. 
Used  largely  in  the  villages,  12,347,  13,918. 
Not  safe  as  a  domestic  medicine,  12,586. 
Much  used   for  minor    ailments    by   Mahomedans, 

12,623, 12,624. 
Common  remedy   for  rheumatism,    dysentery,   and 

pains,  12,693,  12,694. 
People  often   take  it  witjiout  proper  advice,  13,111, 

13,239. 
Used  a  great  deal,  especially  in  treatment  of  children, 

14,187-90. 
Much  used  by  people  beyond  reach  of  medical  advice, 

14,232,  14,813 
Use  practically  universal,  14,304,  21, 90-^. 
Few  houses  in  whicli  opium  is  not  kept  as  medicine, 

14,905. 
Sometimeti   used    for   cold,   bowel   complaints,   &c., 

15,385.  15,386. 
Only   remedy   within  the  reach  of  the  cultivators, 

15,954. 
Poppy  heads  used  by  poor  people  for  inflammation  of 

eyes  and  as  fomentations,  15,970. 
Used  as   a  remedy  by  numbers  of  Native  women, 

16,116. 
Commouly    used    for    colds    and    rheumatic  pains, 

16,622-24. 
Known  to  be  a  remedy  for  curing  pain,  16,678-80. 
Commonest  domestic  remedy,  16,859,  19,425. 
Taken  for  almost  everything,  1 6,861. 
Women  keep  it  iu  the  house  for  the  children,  17,000. 
Common  remedy  and  stimulant,  17,165-70. 
Considered  a  valuable  domestic  medicine,  17,442. 
Occasionally  used  as  a  domestic  medicine,  17,509-11, 

17,618-20. 
Used  by  the  piT.ple  na  a  medicine,  17,882. 
In  general  use  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  17,949, 

17,952. 
Not  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  Lahore,  18,322. 
Used  as  a  domestic  medicine  by  the  Sikhs,  18,433. 
Opium  in  oommon  household  use,  18,504. 
Used  to  a  large  extent  as  a  household  remedy  for 

rheumatism  and  diarrhoea,  18,851,  18,852. 
Most  of  the  people  in  Delhi  use  opium  in  one  way  or 

other,  18,873-78, 18,890. 
Common  remedy  for  sore  eyes,  sprains,  dysentery, 

&c.,  18,997. 
Most  important  and  effective  remedy  in  use,  19,422. 


Domestic  Eemedy — continued. 
Domestic  use  assigned  as  reason  for  the  habit,  19,976- 

78: 
Used  for  external  applications,  pains,  &c.,  20,110-13. 
Opium  regarded  as  a  panacea,  20,173. 
Common  household  remedy  throughout  Bajputana, 

20,271. 
Used  by  poor  people  in  out-of-the-way  places,  20,323. 
Popular   remedy  where   there  are  no   dispensaries, 

20,855. 
Very  common  household  remedy,  21,330. 
Used  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  pains,  21,396, 

21,412. 
Most  widely  used  household  medicine,  21,418. 
General    household    remedy  of   all    castes,    21,577, 

21,590. 
Opium  regarded  as  a  household  medicine,  22,015. 
Villagers  miles  away  from  any  hospital  find  a  remedy 

in  opium,  22,176. 
Used  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  Malwa,  22,2906. 
Mode    of   administration    as   a  domestic    medicine, 

22,385. 
Best  friend  of  the  poor  in  disease,  22,599. 
Kept  in  almost  every  house  as  medicine,  23,046. 
Used  as  a  family  medicine  by  others  than  habitual 

eaters,  23,261,  23,294. 
Largely  used   as  a  pain  soother,  not  as   a  cure   for 

disease,  23,470. 
Largely  used  in  the  villages  without  medical  advice, 

23,687,  23,733. 
Poppy  heads  largely  used  as  medicine,  23,874,  24,116, 

24,627. 
Commonest  remedy  used  by  Natives,  24,075. 
Used  for  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  without  medical 

advice,  24,342. 
Used  for  cough,  asthma,  &c.,  24,453. 
Largely  taken  iu  small  villages  whore  medical  aid 
cannot  be  got,  for  ailments  accompanied  by  pain, 
24,518. 
Use   as   a  domestic   remedy  should   be   left   to   the 

discretion  of  the  consumers,  24,924. 
All  classes  and  castes  believe  in  opium  as  a  family 

medicine,  26,283. 
Bemedy  for  people  who  cannot  afford  medical  advice, 

25,569,  25,583. 
People   sometimes   doctor    themselves  with  opium, 

25,771. 
Commonest  of  all  household  remedies,  25,901,  26,907. 
Used  for  relief  of  pain  and  as  an  astringent,  25,953. 
People  take  to  opium  instinctively  for  relief  of  pain, 

26,614,  26,639. 
Common    domestic     remedy     throughout    Gujarat, 

26,647. 
Villagers  and  poorer  classes  in  towns  use  opium  as  a 

panacea  for  all  diseases,  26,650,  26,714. 
Used  for  centuries  as  a  household  remedy,  27,135. 
Not  a  common  household  remedy  in  Berar,  27,250. 
Use  customary  in  almost  all  families,  27,939-404. 
Opium  a  self -prescribed  medicine,  27,469. 
Not  much  used,  except  for  children,  27,690. 
Largely  used  to  relieve  pain,  27,722. 
People  use  opium  for  all  sorts  of  pains,  27,975. 
Cheapest  and  best  available  medicine,  28,048. 
Often  used  for  external  application,  28,087. 
Not  kept  in  houses  of  the  poor  as  a  medicine,  28,158. 
Opium  is  the  medicine  of  Bengal,  ii.  318. 
Saves  many  lives  as  a  domestic  remedy,  ii.  409. 
Employed  by  all  classes,  iv.  505. 

See  also  Medicinal  Use. 

DosE: 

Amount  consumed  by  occasional  and  haliitual  users, 
221. 

Average  amount  used  by  smokers,  1088. 

Impossible  to  fix  the  amount,  it  varies  so,  1115-19. 

Amount  smoked  by  Chinese,  1877-80. 

Quantity  consumed  daily,  3608,  3636^2,  4027-32, 
4196,  4273,  4706,  8805,  9258,  12,469,  12,479, 
12,495,  12,688,  12,713.  12,901,  12,904,  14,101, 
15,492.  16,749,  15,806,  15,882,  16,947-56,  16,443, 
16,456,  16,516,  16,523, 16,592, 16,969, 16,969,  16,982, 
17,151,  17,179,  17,205,  17,625-34,  17,891,  22,577, 
ii.  561. 

Quantity  taken  daily  by  different  races,  3874. 

Average  amount  and  cost,  5831,  5864-73,  15,144, 
15,152-55,  15,183,  19,498, 19,546-48. 

Amount  for  eaters  and  smokers,  7005-10,  7108-11 
7125,  7136,  7146,  7361-63. 

Amount  taken  by  Sikh  soldiers,  7495-97. 

Quantity  and  price  in  Assam,  9727-33. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON   OPIUM  : 


Dose  —continued. 

Average   consumption  TJer  head,  10,099,  10.145-49, 

10,182,  10,183. 
Amoiinb   for    moderate    consumers,    13,097,   2-J,fe5, 

25,373,  25,378;  25,398,  2.:i,566,  27,450.  28,141. 
Amount  conaumed   by   soldicra    on    active  Service, 

15,916-19.  ■ 

May  be  divided  into  small  or  stimulaiit  and  teedative, 

16,843. 
Sometimes  enormous,  16,902,  27,282. 
Amount  taten  by  moderate  and  excessive  consumers, 

18,795,  18,805,  22,652,  26,060. 
Daily  consumption  of  ordinary  opium-eaters,  19,.>33, 

24,551,  iv.  378.  ' 
Amount  for   children  and  moderate   users,'  19,797, 

21,073,  21,082,  21,116,  21,974. 
Ordinary     dose     for     habitual     consumers,    20,274, 

23,031-:!.:.,  23,085,  23,110. 
Amount  of  normal  dose  doubtful,  21,870. 
Normal  amount  for  beginners,  23,063. 
Minimum  and  maximum  dose,  2:i,790. 
Maximum  daily  dose  of  a  moderate  consumer,  24,126. 
Daily  amount  taken  without  injury,  2-5,861,  25,885a. 
Usual  methods  of  exhibition,  27,137. 
Daily   allowance   for   male    and    female   consumers, 

ii.  416,  436,  437. 
Statistics  of  216  cases,  ii.  418  ;  of  613  cases,  ii.  436. 
Amount  consumed  by  Chinese  and  Burman  smokers, 

ii.  606. 

Drink  : 

See  under  Alcohol. 
Dmnking  : 

See  under  Amal  Pani,  Decoction,  Ka.suubha,  Post. 
Drug-gists'  Licenses  : 

English  system  not  sufficiently  restrictive,  115-18. 

System  of  druggists'  permit,-;,  ^1219-26. 

Sale  allowed  for  medicinal  ourposcs  only,  4885-9C, 

4952-56,  4970,  13,129-39,  1.3,147-65. 
Xot  necessary  for  sale  of  arsenic,  14,082-84. 
Free   licenses   obtainable    for    opium   as    medicine, 

19,531,  19,556-60. 
Shops   selling  poisons  generally  confined  to  towns, 

22,722-32. 
Licenses  for  sale  of  opium  and  its  preparations,  and 

poppy  heads,  ii.  34S-53. 
System  of  licensing  in  Bengal,  ii.  427. 
'Sn  licenses  refused  during  last  five  years,  ii.  464. 

See  also  Licexsixg,  Sale,  Vendors — OrficiAL. 

DUNGAEPDR  : 

Calculations,  showing-   comparative   value    of  poppy 

and  wheat  crops,  21,637. 
Produce  and  export  of  opium,  ih. 
Loss  to   State  and   individuals  if  poppy  prohibited, 

ib.,  21,645-52. 
Prohibition   would   lead   to   disturbance   among  the 

Bhils,  21.641-14.. 
Compensation  would  not  induce  people  to  stop  poppy 

growing,  21,644. 
Opium  sent  to  the  scales  at  Ahmedubad,  21,651. 
Statistics  of  poppy  cultivation,  iv.  3!*2. 
Bhtimiited    loss    to    the    State,   &c.    if    prohibited, 

iv..  393. 

See  also  Native  States. 

DaiCH  East  Indies: 

Consumption  and  imports  of  opium,  ls0il-',)2,  v.  344. 
Supply  purchased  at  Calcutta  sales  and  in  Europe,  ih. 
Smuggling  not  sufiiciently  checked,  ib. 

Duty  : 

See  under  Licensing,  Pass  Duty,  Sale,  and  the  various 
Provinces  and  Native  States. 


Eating  : 

Eating  habit  more  diflBcult  to  cure  than  smoking, 
262. 

Stronger  than  smoking,  1176. 

Moderate  eaters  comprise  the  people  of  finest  physique, 
1602. 

Vast  majority  of  Indian  opium-eaters  take  it  moder- 
ately, 3401-6. 


Bating — continued. 
Injurious,  but  less  so  than  smoking,  5913,  6340,  6341. 
More  common  than  smoking,  -5948:  -         -  ' 
Equally  as  bad  as  smoking,  9457,-9458. 
Opium-eaters    as   a   class    cannot    work    in    water, 

10,726,  10,726,  10,734. 
Effects  of  excessive  use,  10,727. 

Clear  distinction  between  smoking  and  eating,  1&,527. 
Bating  at  first  increases  the  appetite,  21,991. 
Diseases  solely  due'  to    opium-eating   not   common, 

24,678.     . 
Emaciation  noticed  in     opium-eaters  often   due  to 

chronic,  disease,  24,740. 
No  particular  pathological  change  or  tissue  destruc- 
tion found  in  opium-eaters,  25,296,  25,332. 
No  admissions  to  hospitals  from  opium-eating  alone, 

25,322. 
Opium-eaters  able  to  work  in  water,  25,933. 
Emaciatioi'i  of  opium-eaters  heard  of  but  not  seen, 

26,383,  26,386. 
Opium-eating  harmless,  except  when  eater  deprived 

of  his  usual  supply,  27,387. 
Opium-eating  not  a  vice  ;  often  a  necessity,  i.,  140. 
Statistics  relative  to  opium-eatimg,  ii.  436,  437. 
Eating   more  deleterious- than  smoking ;  results  ia 

death  from  dysentery,  ii.  597'. 
Poorer    classes    of    Chinese    swallow   opium    dross, 

V.  149. 
Much  greater  evil  than  moderate  smoking,  v.  328. 

See  also  Epeects,  Popular  View  OE  Habit,  Prevalence, 
Smoking. 

Efeects  : 

Opiniops  of  Indian  officials,  85-91. 

Opinions  of  the  medical   profession   in   the   United 

Kingdom,  240 ;  in  India,  241  ;  in  China,  243. 
Evils  are  not  serious  in  India,  2065. 
Evils  of  opium  hardly  noticeable,  3490. 
iicueral  statement  on  the  opium  habit,  4386. 
Detailed  statement  of  effects,  4645-73. 
Evils    of,   opium     greatly    exaggerated,     16,926-30, 

16,935,  24.,;!06- 
Pernicious  effects,  result  of  conditions  which  have 

caused  malaria,  24,881. 
Sixty  years'  personal  experience  of  the  habit,  26,159. 
De  Quincey's  view  of  the  opium  habit,  i.  138. 
Effects  of  habitnal  use  of  opium  on  the  constitution, 

ii.  407-26. 
List  of  215  opium-eater.s,  ii.  423-26. 
Report  on  evils  of  opium  habit,  ii.  561 
Abstracts,  of  evidence   of  witnesses   no'j   examined, 

iv.  445-E4. 
luterviews  vv-ith  opium-eaters,  iv.  606. 
Precis  of  evidence  of  opium-eaters  and  other  witnesses 

not  examined,  iv.  608-10,  62:'.,  624. 

Beneficial  : 

Smoking  practically  harmless,  drinking  opium-water 

not  only  harmless  but  beneficial,  1005,  1067-79. 
All   functions    of   life    better   performed    under    its 

influence,  1637. 
Opium  enables  people   tj  leave   off   drinking    2010 

1442,  20,133,  21,082,  21,116,  22,.597,  2,5,:;78,  26.863. ' 
In    moderation   does    far    more    good    than    harm 

3704-6,  10,099,  10,145. 
Increase  of  consumption  would  be  beneficial,  4-t26-'29. 
Opium  taken  moderately,  after  40  years  of  age,  rather 

benefits' than  injures,  5327. 
Highly  beneficial  in  moderation,  8405-7. 
Moderate  use  beneHcial,  12,467, 12  47:'  I'M/io   16  688 

21,76.M.  141,  146.  -,       ,      ,     o. 

Moderate  use  with  noui-ishina;  food  beneficial  12  935 
12,939,  12,980.  "  '      >       > 

Prolongs  life  of  sickly  people,  13,661. 

Beneficial  to  weak  and  sickly  people,  13,674. 

Moderate  consumption  exercises  distinctly  beneficial 
influence,  15,907,  27,885. 

Generally  benefits  people  who  can  afford  rich  food 
18,427. 

Use  beneficial  in  every  resiiect,  18,795. 

Beneficial  on  the  whole,  19,426. 

Judging  from  known  cases,  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise,  19,489,  19,500-14. 

Inestimable  boon  to  the  labouring  classes  ;  keeps  con- 
sumers away  from  drink,  and  reclaims  from  liquor 
habit,  20,423.  '  ^ 

Does  a  certain  amount  of  good  amohg  underfed  people 
21,045.  ,  I."  ,1  ,     ..      ' 

Useful  to  cultivating  and  labouring  classes,  21,073, 
21,082. 
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EprECTS,  Beneficiaii — oontipu^ 

No  harm,  but  good,    results  .from  moderate    use, 
,,,21,443.       _     ;        ,,  ,      ,,     ■  ,  ■ 

Moderate   use  beneficial  and   conducive    to  health, 
_„21s812,28,Q26, 28,118.  ,,  '     '•'   , 

Evils  from  abuse  fifty  times  over  compensated  for  by 

Ijenefits,  21,947.  ,  „ 

Moderate  use   harmless,   beneficial,   and  necessary, 

,22,031.  ,  .  ,  „..       ,    ,' 

Beneficial,  if  ^qqopapanied  by  good  food,  ghi,  sugar, 

Ac,  22,579,  22,598. .  „  ,,    j,   ,n,  :.',:,,  ,,    ' 
Grciod  efiect  in  keeping  pepp^^,  from  nlpqhol,  &2,715. 
Moderate  use  improvea.r^ather  tjian  lUndermines  the 

physique,  23,04ig,  23j581,  23,595.     ■ 
Use  in  moderation  as  relief  from  pain  beneficial, 

.23,876.  ■"",■■ 

Moderate  use  prevents  sluggishnesF,  24,206. 
Moderate  consumption  advantageous,  physifally  and 
,  morally,  24,510,27,006,  27,619.     ..>,,,, 
Beneficial  on  the  -whole,  jiarticularly  to  ill-fed,  badly 

i;  clothed  and  housed  peaple,  24,720 

Moderate  use  followed  by  nutritious  food  mot  injurious, 

but  conducive  to, health,  2r', 905. 
Moderate   use  beneficial   in   disease    and    old,  age, 

25,012,  25,100i  J,  ,     i     : 

rifteen  years'  moderate  consumption  has  had  bene- 
ficial effect  on  health,  25,166t91. 
Moderate   use   improves  the   mental    faculties   and 

sustains  weajk  oo.nstitutions.  26,194. 
Intellectual     faculties     improved     and     power     of 

endurance  increased  by  moderate  use,  26,399. 
Moderate  use  has  a  wholesome  effect,  a5(,fieen  in  ease 

of  peasants  and  boatmen,  25,568. , 
Does  not  interfere  with  digestion,  produce  wasting, 

impair    procreative    powers     or    bodily    activitj', 

depress  or  shorten  life ;   gives  good  sleep,  enables 

fatigue  to  be  borne,  deadens  pain  and  craving  for 

food,   increases   endurance,   keeps   the    consumer 

lively  and  of  equable  temper,  25,666.  , 
Moderate  use  is  not  harmful,  but  beneficial,  25,790. 
Physique  improved,  and  moral  condition  not  lowered, 

by  moderate  use,  25,860. 
Beneficial   effect   of    moderate    use    on    moral    aud 

phyeical  condition,  26,407. 
Opium  acts  as  a  benefactor  in  keeping  people  from 

the  liquor  shops,  26,416. 

— —  Hakmless  : 

Effects  on  agricultural  population  not  'visible,'  696. 
No  evidence  to  show  thaL  the  people  have  suffered,  897. 
Not  generally  injurious  to  races  of  India,  901. 
Habitual    use     neither     injurious,    degrading,    nor 

immoral,  1163. 
Cages  of  suffering  from  use  of  opium  unknown,  1155, 

1156. 
Hajtitual  use  of  opium  not  injurious,  1182. 
Moderate  use   does  not  .seem   to   have   much   effect 
^  _  physically,"  1286,  1382,  1-558.  ' 

J^ittle  worse  .than  tobacco  smoking,  148] ,  1488. 
Has  no  deleterious  effect  on  public  health,  1601,  1608. 
Moderate  use  producps  no  ill  pffepts,  2706,  12,514, 

14,414,    17.422,   17,442,   17,486-94,   19,883,   19,890, 

22,767,    22,780,    22^832, ,,  22,^50,   23,795a,    23,824, 

26,711.    ,      js,    ,  ..         ,,,,,,     1,     .,      ,     .1 
Mischievous  effects  confined  to  sot,  drunkard,   and 

excessive  usep,  3684-88.  ,  ^ 

Moderate  use  does  not  affect  health,  3965-73. 
Effectsnot marked,  4251.  ,,    ,       ^ 

Not  injurious,  in,  moderation,  but  requires  strength 

of  mind  to  break  it  off,;  4645,  5506-7. ,', 
Moderate  use  is  nqt  injurious,  4976,  16,490,   16,846, 

16,965,  16,007,  16,261,  16,330, 17,654,23,666,24,676, 

27,731,28,124.  -  j, 

Dog.Si  not  incapacitate  people  for  work,  4990,4993, 
;.  12,347, 14,062,  19,627,  iv.  380.   ,    ,  „      .., 

Consumption  is  not  prejudicial,  5612. 
Moderate  ,Tiso.-is  not  harmfuj,  ;6066,  11,392,  13,843, 

14  456-69.   1  ■.■,045-47,    15,443-49,    19,646,    22,356, 
.  .23h84,  .24,12:5,  2.kl84,  24,202,  26,652,  i.  141. 
Perfectly  harmless  in  moderation,  6163.     ,, 
Not  injurious  unless  indulged  in  toe-^ccess,  84S3,  9972 

-75.  ;  .,    ,     ,r, 

Does  not  do  harm   in  nioderatiouj^f  consumer,  has 

sufficient  food,  9973. 
Not  injurious  unless  wjjen,  ^a^^n  in  cojijujictipp  Vith 

ftlcfihol  or  ga,nja,  12,6f?l,  .12,683.  ,^  ^  ,  ,,,..,    ^' 


,.,.25„951,„35,986„'i6,067,  2«,612. -7.^ 

Model  ate  consiimptipn  r,pt  preju4icinU  i:-!.882. 


Effects,  Habeless — contmued.  . ,,.,      j  , 

Does  no  appreciable  injury  when  taken  in  modera- 
tion ,,14,2^6.,,  ^..  ,  .  ,         .     ,- 

Moderate  use  not  ordinarily  attended  with  ill-effects, 
14,351.  _  \'  .    ,  I      '   '.    ' 

Not  injurious  to  those  who  can  afford  rich  food, 
16,610,  15,611.  .  , 

Opium-eating  much  like  tobacco  smoking,  17,229, 
17  335  1  '  1     ?     .   ,. 

Effects  scarcely  perceptible,  17,250-53, 17,334, 17,337, 

17,368.  -,  ,       ,1   -- 

Usp,  is  useful  and  abuse  injurious,  18,606. 
Not  injurious  unless  carried  to  excess,' 18,687. 
Moderate    nse    exercises    no    deleterious    influence, 

19,228,  23,2^1,  23,294.  26,256.    '^ 
Consumers  not  disabled  from  transacting  busin'Sss, 

19,331. 
Practice  not  harmful  if  accompanied  by  nourishing 

diet,  19,400. 
Does    not    cause    physical    deterioration    in    small 

quantity,  19,675.  '  ' 

Does  not  appear   to   exercise   any   iiijurious  effect, 

19,749^  19,815,  19,877.  ;  ,      ;. 

Moderate  use  does  no  perceptible  injiii'y  if  accom- 
panied with  nourishing  food,  19,767, 19,820, 20;047, 

24,216,  24,235,24,327,  27,569.     ■ 
Not  a  virtue;  sometimes  does  good,  20,935,  20,965, 
Moderate  use  does  not  causei  any  general  Or  physical 

deterioration,  21,879. 
Cultivating  classes  take'  opium  without  bad  effects, 

21,942. 
Absolutely  harmless  ;  no  death  frohi  opium  for  20 

years,  22,217. 
Decidedly  a  vice,  but  a  harmless  one,  22,236,  22,350. 
Merely  a  bad  habit  like  tobacco  smoking,  22,272. 
No  physical  degeneration  consequent  on  use  of  opium, 

22,277,, 
Consequences  do  not  appear  to  be  injiirious,  23,018. 
Moderate  use  has  no  baneful  effect,  23,751,  24,452, 
■  '-4,497,24,668.  _        ^  /    ''';  ;  '  ' 

Does   not   corrupt    the   physical   condition    if   used 

moderately,  23,777.  '  ~ 

Consumers  suffer  only  when  taken  in  excess,  .24,468. 
Moral  aud  physical  condition  of  consumers  satisfac- 
tory, 24,618,  24,562. 
Moderate  consumption  is  utterly  harmless,  24,797. 
Too  much  strong  food  is  worse  than  opium-eating  in 

excess,  24,859. 
Consumption  is  not  excessive,  and  has  no  bad  effect, 
„  24,970. 
Perfectly   harmless   in   modersition ;    has  favourable 

effect  on  the  intellect  and  system,  25,060. 
Moderate  consumers  phj'sically  sttong  and  weU  able 

to  work,  25,134. 
No  evidence  that  moderato  use  is  deleterious,  26,322. 
No  effects  on  physique  or  general  health  noticeable, 

25,340. 
Moderate  use  harmless  to  any  'class  of  people,  26,412. 
Small  doses  produce  no  effect  wbaltever,  25,964. 
Moderate 'use  does  not  debase  or'degrade;  enables 

toil  and  fatigue  to  be  borne,  26,022. 
Absolutely  no  'effect  on  phj'iical  or  moral   health, 

26,377,26,386.,  .        ' 

As  good,  or  as  bad,  as  taking  tea,  26,393,  26,400, 
Nevci-  cause  of  injury  or  moral  dejiravity,  26,767. 
No  reason  to  suppose  that  opium,  as  used,  does  harm, 

27,031,27,461.    '     ■  ' 

No  experieiice  of  evil  effects,  27,583. 
Moderate  non-medicinal  use  ,not  deleterious,  28,017, 

28,046.  '  '    "    ■■    ■' ' 

Moderate  use  not  necessarily  prejudicial,  i.  142. 
No  injurious  rcKults  visible  on  the  rdass  of  the  people, 

ii.  316.  409. 
No  deteriorating  effect  on  physical  or  moral  condition, 

iv.  606.    '  , 

Moderate  use  in  middle  age  prbduces  no  bad  effects, 

V.  124. 

Doubtful  :  '• 

Eisky,  not  advisable  for  healthy  pedple,  13,895-97. 

Not  recommelided.for  healthy  young  men,  17,475, 
17,718-22,  17,813, 17,841-46,  20,243,  23,771,  23,782, 
23,82y,  24,032,  24,075, 26,166,  26,183,  26,415,  26,785, 

.,  27,488,  2,8,120,.  ,  .,  , 

Not  advisable  for  young  people,  21,251-54. 

Not  recommended  for  young  people;  21,921,' 2B-,041, 

28,060.'    '    "   "'  "       ;  ,     '  '\        ';    ■' 

Nojb  recommended  as  a  custo'm,  21,970 
Not  good  for  healthy  persons,' 22,806. 
Moderate  use  not  deprecated,  23,0l8,-  23;048'.'     ■' 
Not  approved  as  a  habit  for  young  men,  23,021-26. 
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Bpfects,  Doubtpul — continued. 

Not  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  young  men,  .23,117. 

Habit  should  not  be  contracted  for  non-medioal 
purposes,  ■2a,949,  25,512. 

Undesirable  for  healthy  young  men,  24,487,  24,497. 

Not  advisable  for  persons  in  good  health  ;  only  use- 
ful in  "Weakness  or  disease,  such  as  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  &c.,  25,801-11. 

Appears  to  do  very  little  harm,  v.  126. 

Unpavotteable  : 

May  be  carried  to  such  excess  as  to  be  iniurious, 

6612. 
People  of  active  habits  eschew  opium,  9318. 
Injurious,  if  not  accompanied  by  good  food,  12,391, 

19,837,    20,858,    20,913,     22,385,     22,456,     22,496, 

22,017,    23,309,     io.SSO,    23,382,    23,457,     23,511, 

23,609,  23,657,  26,686,  26,770,  26,801,  28,124,  28,134. 
Eesults    of    habit    bad    physically,    mentally,    and 

morally,  13,191,  13,196-98. 
Beneficial  eifect   of  moderate   use    a  revelation   to 

people  of  England,  16,848. 
Bad,  but  does  not  cause  the  destruction  ascribed  to 

it,  16,902. 
Taken  as  a  habit,  opium  is  a  bad  thing,  17,512-18, 

19,274-77. 
Effect  less  marked  when  accompanied  by  good  food 

and  milk,  18,927,  20,8.^7,  21,991,  21,996-98. 
Excessive  consumers  incapable  of  sustained  exertion, 

19,391,  19,400. 
Deprives    men   of     one-fourth   of   their    usefulness, 

21,298. 
Generally  disoountenanced  by  medical  men,  21,379. 
Effect  on   moral  and   physical   condition  not  good, 

22,793. 
Excessive  use  not  beneficial,  24,362,  24,374. 
Not  believed  to  be  good  under  any  circumstances, 

24,543. 
Habitual  use  is  in  no  way  a  good  thing,  24,622,  24,640. 
Habit    cannot    be    called    a    good    one,    24,971-75, 

25,001-5. 
Excessive  use  renders  a  man  idle,  listless,  and  unfit, 

26,266. 
Only  a  pleasure  for  six  months  to  two  years,  26,436. 
Consumers  may  be  strong  in  spite  of  opium,  but  not 

as  a  result  of  it,  26,542. 
Produces  unfavourable  effects,  v.  127. 

Injurious  : 

Excessive  use  is  deleterious,  1020,  1285,  1641,  16,688, 

18,606,  18,687,  24,675. 
Excessive  consumption  undoubtedly  harmful,  ]  132, 

12,566,  12,597,  12,59s,  18,904,  25,300. 
Seventy-five   per  cent,   of  the    consumers   feel    the 

injurious  effects,  8609. 
Causes   dulled   moral   perception,    emaciated    body, 

and  sleepy  intellect,  8641. 
Habitual  use  injurious,  8726,  19,274-77,  25,510. 
Possibly  thousands  suffering  from  using  opium,  in 

India,  8735. 
Slowly  but  surely  working  harmful  effects,  especially 

among  poorer  classes,  8805. 
Abuse  of  opium  highly  injurious,  10,205. 
Opium  is  a  poison  in  excess,  11,516. 
Injurious   results  apparent  in  80  per  cent,   of  con- 
sumers, 12,660;  in  10  percent.,  13,025. 
Even  moderate  use  if  habitual,  is  injurious,  1<),281, 

]6,2b2. 
Effects    bad    generally,   especially   on   young    men, 

17,898. 
Injurious  even  in  old  age,  17,947,  17,9!i6. 
Ninety  poi'  cent,  of  consumers  suffer  from  the  habit, 

18,057-60. 
Injurious  results  in  all  cases  ;  postponed  for   a  time 

by  good  food,  18,194. 
Affects  consumers  especially  ;  also  people  at  large, 

18,210. 
Effects  on  people  under  -U)  and  45  very  bad;  useful 

for  phlegmatic  constitutions  above  that  age,  18,294. 
Use  by  youths  for  ira.moral  purposes,  very  injurious, 

*„  18,306,  18,311-13,  18,317-20. 
Does  serious  injury  to  those  who  use  opium  as  an 

intoxicant,  18,436. 
Habitual  iise  is  injurious  to  young  people,  18,899, 

18,907,18,930. 
Habitual   excessive  use  is  injurious,  19,001,  19,009, 

19,022,  19,029,  19,032. 
Injurious  to  health  generally,  and  to  young  people 

particularly,  19,885,  19,893. 
Very   dangerous,   if    unaccompanied    by  rich    food, 
20,343. 


Efpects,  Injuuious — amtiwued. 

Immoderate  use  very  harmful,  20,769. 

Moderate  doses  not  beneficial,  but  rather  injm'ions, 

21,303. 
Evil    effects    invariable,    especially    among    poorer 

classes,  21,383. 
Certainly  injuiious,  especially  among  poorei-  classes, 

21,465. 
Excessive  use  causes  physical  and  especially  mental 

deterioration,  22,022,  22,055,  23,875, 
Does  harm  if  immoderately  used,  22,308. 
A  blight  and  a  curse  on  the  country,  23,539,  27,339. 
Excess  ruins  the  body,  23,556. 
Excess   acts  like  poison ;  even  moderate  use  gives 

rise  to  diseases,  23,908. 
Injurious  to  poor  people  who  do  not  got  good  food, 

24,202,24,216,24,235,24,327,  24,426,  24,484,  24,543. 
Does  most  harm  in  dry  climates,  25,552. 
Unless  prescribed  medically,  both  use  and  abuse  are 

baneful  to  moral  and  physical  condition,  25,725. 
Taken  in  excess,  opium  is  injurious  and  poisonous, 

25,827-34. 
Excessive  use  baneful,  mental  and  bodily,  26,040. 
Opium  does  a  great  deal  of  harm,  26,120. 
Well-nourished  and  well-housed  people  do  not  show 

effects  so  soon,  if  at  all,  ib. 
"Worst  possible  effects  on  poor  ill-fed  people  in  over- 
crowded localities,  ib. 
Effects  are  evil,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally, 

26,286,  26,618. 
Evil  effects  much  more  apparent  iu  those  who  have 

used  opium  long,  or   in  large   quantities,  26,286, 

26,328-33,  26,518. 
Excessive  use  very  injurious  to  ill-fed  people,  27,017-20 
Effects  injurious,  but  habit  cannot  be  stopped,  27,645- 
Decidedly  injurious  to  young  persons,  28,124,  iv.  .?.75. 
Evil   effects   only   seen   in    excessive    eaters  and   in 

smokers,  28,141. 

See  also  under  Eating,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Phtsical 
Effects,  Smoking. 

Egiptiak  Opium  : 

Contains  7  to  9  per  cent,  of  morphia,  11-59. 
Smuggled   into   Bombay  thiough  Bobra   moi'chunts, 
24,813. 

EMPLOYjfo  AND  Workmen  : 

Great  majority  of  smokers  are  not  people  who  do 

work,  but  parasites  among  the  workers,  364. 
Workmen  do  not  lose  their  efficiency  so  long  as  they 

do  not  smoke  to  excess,  1480. 
Sometimes    inefficient     through   opium,  but  no  dis- 
missals, 1595. 
Two  hundred  to  300  men  employed,  1622;  never  had 

one     unfit     for    work     through   opium,     1626-28 ; 

numbers    of    them     were     opium-smokers,    1627; 

never  had   to   dismiss  a   servant  through  opium 

1633. 
Chinese  servants  mostly  smoke  only  once  a  month, 

1738. 
Opium-smokers  unreliable,  1980,  1999,  2000. 
Habit  not  a  bar  to  employment  in  India,  3567  ;  in 

China,  v.  1-M. 
Opium-consumers     make     untrustworthy     servants, 

9962,  14,968,  14,979. 
Not    one    of   the    East    Indian    Railway    employes 

discharged   or  incapacited  through  opium  during 

the  past  20  years,  19,492,  19,493. 
Opium-eaters  employed  with  advantage  iu  malarious 

places,  19,494. 
Great  many  dismissed  for  drinking,  19,516. 
If  opium-eating  were  distinctly   injurious,  cases   of 

incapacitation    would     be    found     among     public 

officials,  21,812,  21,817. 
No  case  of  Government  servant  being  dismissed  for 

over-indulgence  m  opium,  22,217. 
No  cases  of  redaction  or  dismissal   for  intemperance 

in  opium,  22,388. 
No  cases  of  dismissal  on  account  of  opium,  22,800. 
Many  dismissed  on  account  of  alcohol,  ih. 
Have  had  to   dismiss  men  because   of  opium  habit 

23,457. 
Opium-eaters  objected  to,  23,537,  24,622. 
Mill-workers  had  to  give  up  work  in  consequence  of 

opium  habit,  24,329. 
No  trouble  through  opium  among  1,400  mill-vrorkers 

25,081. 
Opium-eaters  much  more  regular  and  better  workers 

than  alcohol  drinkers,  26,134. 
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Employes  anb  Workmen — continued. 

Mill-workers  more  addicted  to  alcohol  than  opium, 

26,000,  !i6.010-16. 
Musalman  weavers  in  Broach  nearly  all  use  opium  ; 

certainly  very  good  workers,  26,696. 
Opium  used  by  male  Hindu  and  Mussalman  weavers 

in  Sholapur,  26,710,  26,73-4-37. 
Half-a-dozen    Bombay    policemen   dismissed    in  25 

years  for  inefiSciency  due  to  opium,  26,945. 
Smart   useful   servant    discharged    through    opium, 

27,004. 
Moderate  use  dose  not  ttiake  a  man  a  bad  workman, 

27,567. 
Opium-users  indifferent  labourers,  27,645,  27,694. 
Contractors  do  not  ongage  opium-eaters,  27,821. 
Liquor  drinkers  good  servants  compared  with  opium 

consumers,  27,833. 
Opium-smoking  servants  objected  to,  v.  148. 
Known    smokers    dismissed    by    Singapore    Opium 

Farm,  ib. 
Effects  on  eflBoienoy  observed  in  Straits  Settlements, 

V.  150,  154-83  (par.  7) ;  in  Hong  Kong,  v.  184-209 

(par.  7) ;  in  China,  v.  212-343  (par.  7). 

See  also  OootiBS,  Mental  and  Moral  Efpeots. 

England  : 

Use  of  opium  in  the  "Fens,  730,  2491,  2492,  3522,  ii. 

317,  416,  V.  209  (par.  14). 
Use  of  opium  in  Lancashire,  3387-89,  3430-32. 
Use  of  opium  general  in  malarious  district  near  the 

Wash,  24,702,  24,709. 
Opium  consumption  near  Wisbech,  24,706. 
Imports  of  Malwa  opium,  1887-88  to  1890-91,  26,139. 
Imports  and  exports  of  opium,  1891-92,  ii.  449. 

Europeans  : 

A  few  are  habitual  consumei-s,  1060-54. 

Paucity  due  to  education  and  habits,  1059-66. 

Not  known  to  use  opium,  1425. 

Would  probably  take  to  opium  or  hemp  if  alcohol 

prohibited  in  India,  1599a,  1600. 
Smoking  takes  up  too  much  time,  1680. 
Very  few  take  Native  opium,  1688,  1689. 
Sometimes  as  much  addicted  to  opium  as  Natives, 

12,631,  12,632. 
One  per  cent,  use  opium  in  the  shape  of  cblorodyne  and 

morphia,  12,652. 
Consumers  go  to  greater  excess  than  Natives,  17,313. 
Worst   cases    of  abuse   of   opium  met  with  among 

Europeans,  19,228,  19,259-62. 
Cases  of  habitual  consumption  not  found,  26,352. 
Opinions  on  habit  among  Europeans  in  the  Straits 

and  Hong  Kong,  v.|152,  155-209  (par.  13) ;  in  China, 

V.  212-343  (par.  12). 
Associations  and  pi-ocedure  connected  with  opium- 
smoking  distasteful  to  Europeans,  ib. 

Evidence  : 

Chairman  declines  to  admit  hearsay  evidence  as  to 
opinions  of  officials,  1780-89. 

"  Tbe  Poppy  Harvest :  A  Study  of  Anglo-Indian 
Ethics."  put  in,  1870. 

Evidence  of  certain  Mahomedans  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  saying  they  must  be  consumers, 
11,017,  11,112,  11,113. 

Visiting  opium  dens  an  incomplete  metbod  of 
investigation,  14,996-15,000. 

Evidence  of  three  witnesees  from  Jaisalmir  State  in 
identical  language,  '21,128,  21,150,  21,156,  21,176. 

Witness,  without  experience  of  India,  thinks  Indian 
evidence  untrue,  27,768-72. 

Remarkable  evidence  to  effect  that  opium  is  harmless, 
probably  given  in  interest  of  liquor  traffic,  27,850. 

Arrangements  for  collecting  evidence  in  Eajputana, 
iv.  384-88. 

Abstracts  of  evidence  of  witnesses  tendered  for 
examination  from  the  Native  States  in  Central 
India,  but  not  examined  by  the  Eoyal  Commission, 
iv.  417-24.  from  Madras,  iv.  448-64;  from 
Hyderabad,  iv.  505-10;  from  Central  Provinces, 
iv.  523,  624. 

Correspondence  regarding  the  production  of  evidence 
by  the  Government  of  India,  v.  362-76. 

See  also  Witnesses. 

Excise  : 
Principles  accepted  in  England  should  be  extended  to 

India,  2534. 
Malwa  Excise  scheme,  2930, 

E     84.510. 


Excise — continued. 

Policy  as  to   issue  of  licenses,    4875-974,    5006-9, 

5038-40,  5043,  5055-57. 
Present  arrangements  satisfactory,  28,135. 

See  also  Bengal  Systew,  Licensing,  Malwa  System, 
and  under  the  various  Provinces  and  Native  States. 

Excise  Opitjm: 

Standard  of  consistence,  i.  1:!4. 

Average  sales  to  other  provinces,  i.  135. 

Opium   prepared  for  local    consumption    in  India, 

ii.  321. 
Quantities     manufactured    and     supplied    to    local 

governments,  1873-74  to  1892-93,  ii.  327. 
Receipts   from   Excise   opium,  1873-74  to  1892-93, 

ii.  328. 
Cost  price,  1880-81  to  1893-94,  ii.  342., 
Gain  on  sale  proceeds,  1880-81  to  1893-94,  ii.  342. 
Outturn  at  each  factory,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  346...^ 
Arrangements  on  distribution  from  factory,  ii.  346. 
Distributed  from  factoi-y  to  Government  treasuries, 

*. 
Consumption  in  the  Punjab,   1886-87  to  1892-93,  v. 

105,  106. 

EXPENDITUBE  : 

Opium  revenue  and  expenditure,  1880-81  to  1893-94, 
ii.  -.m,  343. 

Explanation  of  columns  in  statement,  ii.  344. 

See  also  Finance,  Revenue. 

Expenditure  on  Opium  : 

Lower  classes  spend  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  income 

on  opium,  3162. 
Poor  people  spend  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  8606. 
Artisans  and  labourers  spend  25  per  cent,  of  their 

income  on  opium,  8925-27. 
Assamese  labourers  spend  about  half  their  income  on 

opinm,  9044-46. 
Poor   people   with   large   families    ruin    themselves 

through  opium,  9131,  9159-61. 
Daily  expenditure  on  the  drug,  9322. 
Relation  of  expenditure  to  wages,  11,404-11,  11,687. 
Labourers  and  artisans  spend  about  half  their  income 

on  opium,  12,657. 
Proportion    of  income   spent   on   opium,   13,016-22, 

18,192,  18,300,27,831,  27,873. 
Many  wealthy  men  have  lost  their  property  through 

opium  habit,  14,513, 14,514. 
Porty.five  per  cent,   of  the  Mahomedan   population 

of  Lucknow  are  insolvent  through  opium.  14,533-35, 

14,678-83. 
Poverty   is   brought   on   by  expenditure   on    opium, 

16,695. 
Poor  people  spend  half  their  income,  16,805-7. 
Some  consumers  spend  one-eighth  to  one-half  their 

income  on  opium,  26,546,  27,198-200. 
Men  have  ruined  themselves  through  opium,  27,339, 

27,352. 
Price,  in  Assam,  more  than  an  ordinary  cultivator 

can  afford,  iii.  227,  Note. 

See  also  Social  Eepects. 

Exports  : 

Sales  for  export  to  China,  1880-81  to  1891-92,  14,  15. 

Export  to  China  chiefly  from  Bengal,  906. 

Average  annual  exports  from  India  to  China,  1821-91, 

1862. 
Exports   of  Indian  produce    and    manufactures    to 

Japan,  1885-92,  ib. 
Practically  same  amount  every  year,  2077. 
Annual  average   export    for   the    last  three  years, 

26,841. 
Average  exports  to  China,  i.  133. 
Shipments  of  Behar  and  Benares   chests.   1883-92, 

ii.  335. 
Indian  opium  exported  to  foreign  countries,  1855-56 

to  1893-94,  ii.  389-91. 
Quantities  and  prices,  1882-83  to  1891-92,  ii.  447. 
Bengal  and  Malwa  opium  exported  to  China,  1852-53 

to  1861-62,  ii.  448. 


Falakstar  : 

Preparation  of  opium  and  bhang,  18,957. 

K  k 
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EOYAL   COMMISSION    ON   OPIUM: 


Famine  : 

Opium  used  to  allay  pangs  of  hunger,  730. 

Enables  people  to  do  with  less  food,  1005. 

Idea  that  opium  takes  up  too  much  land,  and  there- 
fore leads  to  famine,  is  erroneous,  1057, 10,855. 

Great  famine  in  Bajputana  caused  by  want  of  rain  ; 
food  could  not  be  sent  fr(jm  other  districts  through 
want  of  means  of  communication,  1101-6. 

Opium  greatly  reduces  death-rate,  4410. 

Opium-eaters  succumb  sooner  than  others,  10,6II', 
10,631. 

Fainine  insurance  fund,  11,238. 

Opium  cultivation  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  famine, 
11,447. 

Opium-eaters  la»Ye  more   power   of  endurauco  than 

■    others,  25,101,  25,300'.-' 

Habitual  opium-eaters  in  Balasoi'e  dato  practice 
from  Orissa  faijiirie,  ii.  409,  436. 

Faridkot  : 

Consumption  of  opium i  16,362. 

If  prohibition  introduced  tliroughout  India  will  be 

enforced,  16,367-69. 
Arrangements   for   import   from    British    territory, 

16,371. 
Bevenue  from  opium,  16,372-75. 
Faridkot  State  would  not  ask  for  any  compensation, 

16,372. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Faeming  System  : 

Objections  to  the  system,  2541-52. 

No  longer  obtains  in  Lower  Bengal,  4806. 

Punjab  system  explained,  18,477. 

Satisfactory  substitute  for  the  minimum  guarantee 
system,  22,670-77. 

System  offers  no  temptation  to  increased  consump- 
tion, 22,807-13,  22,822-2.::.. 

Working  of  the  system  in  Bombay,  ii.  352. 

Ferazis  : 

Puritanical  sect  of  Mahomedans — abstainers  from  all 
kinds  of  stimulants,  4811-13. 

Fever  : 

Opium  no  protection  against  fever ;  consumers  first 

to  suffer,  298. 
Merely  a  febrifuge  on  principlr  that  it  is  sudorific 

and  sedative,  695,  747-50. 
Opium  consumers  less  liable  that  others,  1146 ;  as 

liable,  4303. 
Valuable  as  a  febrifuge,  1153. 
Large  boat  population  on  Chinese  rivers  could  not 

live  without  opium,  1281. 
Natives  never  say  that  oj.ium  prevents  fever,  1921. 
Value   as   a   protective   a    popular    delusion,    2259, 

2285-91,  2295,  2316-19. 
Opium   is    not    a    protective,   259.'.,   8642,   8928-30, 

19,001. 
Native   physicians   prescribe   opium    for    rheumatic 

fever,  4542-44,  4575. 
Common  belief  in  eflBcacy  as  a  preventive,  4.576. 
Opium  relieves  pain,  but  does  not  prevent  or  shorten 

the  paroxysms,  4710. 
Preventive  against  fever,  6198-200. 
Smaller  per-centage  of  opium-eaters  take  the  disease, 

7491-94. 
Smoking  said  to  keep  off  fever,  7692,  7716. 
Opium  taken  to  relieve  pain,  7798;  has  no  efl'ect  as 

a  protective,  ib. 
Use  as  a  prophylactic  first  heard  of  since  appoint- 
ment  of  Commission,   8821-32,   8836,  8869,    9132 
-37, 15,573, 15,868. 
Belief    in   protective    (qualities   of  opium    does    not 

prevail  in  Assam,  9048,  9049,  91.{2,  9187,  9229. 
Believed  to  be  a,  protective,  but  really  is  not,  94iil., 

9491-94. 
People  of  Assam  believe  it  to  be  an  antidote,  9516-18. 
Opium-eaters  seem  to  escape,  9626. 
Europeans    do   not   take     opium    as    a    preventive, 

10,110-13,  10,178. 
Preventive   to   some   extent,    10,205,   10,244,   10,245, 

13,027. 
Belief  in   its   efficacy    not    quite     general,    10,315, 

10,330-35. 
Of  use  in  intermittent  fevers,  10,727. 
Generally  believed  to  be  a  protective,  11,686,  11,687. 
Not  specifically  :i  protcftivt-,  ,11,851. 


Fevee — continnecl. 

Idea  that  opium  is  a  protective  new,  11,866. 

Medical    text-books    cited    as    to    its     value    as     a 

prophylactic,  11,923. 
Medical  opinion  of  value  as  a  febrifuge,  12,096. 
Value  ;i<!  a. febrifuge  a  poplular  eiTor,  13.116. 
Value  of  narcotiue  as  a  febrifug'e,  13,484,  13,488-92 
Quinine  now  gradually  superseding  it,  13,484. 
Opium  acts  as  a  tonic,  if  not  preventive,  13,844. 
Prophylactic  and  febrifuge,  13,887-94. 
Well-known  as  a  febrifuge,  14,060. 
Unheard  of  as  a  protective,  16,091,  16,118-30. 
Not  used  in  the  Punjab  as  a  preventive,  16,449. 
Not  believed  to  be  a  protective,  16,556,  19,066. 
Prophylactic  doctrine  quite  new,  16,662-68. 
Not  generally  believed  to  be  a  protective,  16,689. 
Quinine  preferred  as  a  prophylactic,  16,875-81. 
Usefulness  as  a  prophylactic  doubted,  17,152,  17,171- 

73.  ^ 

General  opinion  distinctly  in  favour  of  opium  as  a 

febrifuge,  19,101. 
Opium  not  a  preventive  or  remedy,  19,281. 
Not  recommended  as  a  prophylactic,  19,378. 
In  highest  degree  harmful,  19,911. 
Not   believed   to   be   useful   for    intermittent    fever, 

19,989. 
Intermittent  fever  got  rid  of  by  opium,  20,698. 
Distinctly  less   frequent  and  severe  among  opium- 
eaters,  21,443,  21,447. 
Unheard   of    either   as   a   prophylactic     or   remedy, 

21,465. 
Occasionally  prescribed  to  Natives  as  a  prophylactic, 

21,917-19. 
Experience    in  notoriously  unhealthy   forests  prove 

that  opium  is  a,  preventive   and  I'cbrifuge,  22,385, 

22,496. 
Good  as  a  febrifuge,  22,579. 
Use  said  to  be  injurious,  23,3i.l9. 
Not  a  preventive,  but  relieves  accompanying  pain, 

23,457. 
Prescribed,  variously  combined,  with  marked  benefit, 

24,675. 
Opium  valuable,  with  or  without,  quinine,  24,853. 
Produces  wonderful  effect   in  combination  with  other 

febrifuges,  25,411. 
Habitual  use  checks  recurrence,  2.j,663. 
Cuts   short   the   cold    stage    of    intermittent   fever ; 

lessens  the  intensity  and  duration  of  second  stage, 

25,797,  25,862,  25,886. 
Sometimes   given    by  vaids  in  cold  stage  of  fever, 

25,826. 
Opium-eaters  sufi'er  from  fever  as  much  as  abstainers, 

25,839. 
Excessive  use  may  interfere  with  recovery,  25,852. 
>.'evcr  heard  of  opium  as  a  remedy,  26,498. 
Tamils  do  not  regard  opium  ue  a  preventive,  26,518. 
Not  known  to  be  used  us  a  protection,  26,586. 
Invaluable  as  an  anti-pi;riodio,  26,614. 
Consumers    seldom    suffer    from    remittent    fever, 

26,676. 
Used  with  notable  results  in  treatment,  27,135. 
Value  as  a  prophylactic  only  lately  heard  of,  27,2o7. 
Some  say  it  is  a  protective,  -7,210-14. 
Quiidne  much  more  effective  than  opium,  27,800. 
Great  diversity  of  opinion  among  Natives   on  value 

of  opium,  27,836,  27,858. 
Generally  believed  to  be  good  for  fever  with  chill, 

27,835. 
Opium  a  protection  against  fever,  i.  142. 
Chinese   opium   consumers  in  Hong  Kong   suffered 

much  less  irom  ibror  than  British  troops,  i.  145. 
Extensive  use  of  opium  in  Godavery,  due  to  preva- 
lence of  fever,  i.  145. 
Statement  that  opium  merely  relieves  pain  incorrect, 

iv.  50">. 
Correspondence  regarding  uarcotinc  a.s  a  feli-ifuge, 

V.  76-83. 

See  also  Malaeia. 

Finance  : 

Financial  aspect  of  the  opium  question,  94-98,  2936. 
Sao-ifice  of  opium  ri'venue  would  be  folly,  872. 
Loss  of  revenue  a  small  part  of  the  question,  SS8. 
Impossible   to   replace  it   by  further   taxation,  894, 

909. 
ReductioQ  of  expenditure  impossible,  804,  920. 
Opium  revenue  uncertain,  923-25,  1778. 
Most  unobjectionable  part  of  Indian  revenue,  1561. 
India  dependent  on  opium  revenue,  20.58. 
.Military  expi'uditure  cannot  be  reduced,  2o58-60. 
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Finance — continued. 

Mr.  Gladstone  qu  theifinanoiaLaspeofciof  the  question, 

2068,  244r,,  2565-67,  2978-80.    i  ■   '■ 
Conseq-^ences,  of  destroyins?  Indian  .opium  revenue, 

2070.  ~  ,,.i 

Money  insufficient  to  provide  for  important  works, 

2072.  ■.  ,   .  .  i-      ,    .  . 

Imperial  Exchequer  should  come  to  rescue,  2116-18, 

2467,2468,  18,308,,  26,899 

Suggested  tax  on  tobacco,  2277,  2383-87,  2602,  3069, 
•    5662 ;  would  be  highly  resented,  2755,  8766,  18,819  ; 

income-tax  would  lie  even  more  obnoxious,  5663. 
Objections  to  policy  of  prohibition,  2561,  2936-39. 
Loss  through  prohibition  might  be  covered  by  tem- 
porary loan,  2565-70. 
Difficulty  of  raising  mbaey  in  India,  2708. 
India  Government  needs  revenue',  2767. 
Serious  loss  of  revenue  thrdugh  prohibition,  3193. 
Suggested  substitutes  for  opium  revenue,  5662-66, 

10,787,  10,819-21,  11,216,  26,641,  26,848-64.     ' 
Impossible  to  find  a  substitute  for  opium  revenue, 

5765-67,  5793-99,  6809-12,  6815-19. 
Loss  should  be  met  by  curtailment  of  expenses,  5915. 
Curtailment     would     impair     efficiency,     5958-60, 

5997-72.  •"       ,. 

Loss  should  be  made  up  by  duty  on  foreign  liquor, 

8624,  24,628. 
Loss   could    be    met  by  retrenchment,   8649,   8650, 

13,194,  15,157,  20,049,  20,090. 
Tax  on  tobacco  would  be  much  more  unpopular  than 

the  salt  tax.  8765. 
Loss  should  be  made  up  by  increase  of  liquor  tax, 

11,036-40,  11,071-80,  11,110,  11,111. 
Suggested  reduction  of  ai;my  expenditure  to  recoup 

loss  of  opium  revenue,  11,217-19. 
Loss    should    be    recouped    by  reforms   in    certain 

departments,  13,110.        '-' 
Loss  could  be  met  by  reduction  of  military  expendi- 
ture, and  larger  employment   of  Natives   in   the 

public  service,  16,690. 
No  substitute  for  opium-revenue,  17,342. 
England  would  have  to  give  aid  for  a  time  until  other 

resources  found,  18,308. 
Detailed  statement  of  substitutes  for  opium  revenue 

18,637. 
Effects   of  prohibition  would   be  very  mischievous. 

22,164. 
Loss  could  be  partly  made  iij?  by  disestablishment  of 

the  Church,  23,359. 
Prohibition    would    cause    great    financial    loss    to 

Government,  23,880,  23,913. 
Administrative  reforms  should  prevent  recourse  to 

fresh  taxation,  24,327. 
Prohibition  would  have  a  'Serious  effect  on  finances  of 

India,  24.516. 
Estimated  loss  to  Government  and  cultivators,  &C. 

through  prohibition,  24,909,26,701,  26,847. 
Eiiect  of  prohibition  woiild  be   disastrous,   25,226, 

26,233 ;  would  be  bankruptcy,  26,153. 
Stlggested  re-imposition  of  import,  duties,  26,701. 
A.rmy   expenditure    and    home    charges   cannot    be 

reduced,  26,852,  26,861. 
Loss  should  be  made  up  by  England,  and  by  reduc- 
tions in  civil  and  military  expenditure,  26,899. 
Indian  people  powerless  to   make  up  the    loss    as 

suggested  by  Anti-Opium  AsBociation,  26,926-33. 
Loss  should  be  met  by  reduction  of  home  charges, 

military  expenditure,  exchange  compensation,  &c., 

27,285. 
Extract  from  Budget  statement,  1862,  ii.  448. 
No  internal  sources  available  to  recoup  loss  thr  ough 

prohibition  of  opium,  ii.  449. 
See  also  Compbksatcon,  Pbohibition,  Eevenue,  Taxa- 


Ebee  Tkade: 
Prohibition  of  exports  from  Native  States  would  be 
inconsistent  with  British  policy,  20,848-61. 

See  also  Policy. 

FOKMOSA  : 

'Effects  of  tke  opium  habit,  217-19. 

Opium  compared  with  tobacco  smoking  and  drmking, 
220,273. 

Indian  opium  only  variety  consumed,  229. 

One-third  of  adult  males  in  Tai-wan-foo  opium- 
smokers,  268. 

Children  not  allowed  to  take  opmm,  274. 

Prevalence  of  habit  and  efi'ects,  v.  320-29. 


Formosa — continued. 

Indian  opitm  used  bv  wealthy  classes, '  rest  smoke 

Persian,  v.  321-29  (par.  12). 
Opium  smoking  and  eating,  v.  326-29. 
See  also  China. 


G. 


Gal  WAN : 

Drink  made  of  pounded  opittm  and  water,  20,'655, 
21,128,  21,150,  21,156. 

See  also  Amal  Pani,  Kasumbka  . 

Ganja  . 

Preparation  and  effects,  1058.  

More  habitual  consumers  than  of  opium,  1144. 

Mure  harmful  than  opium,  ife.,  2333,  4008-8. 

Not  objected  to  by  the  Anti-Opium'  party,  1637. 

Breaks  the  opium  habit  in  many  cases,  2364,  2365. 

Known  cause  of  running  "  amok,"  3523. 

Inmates  of  asylums,  4714,  4730,  4731. 

Much  more  pernicious   than  opium ;  has  a  distinct 

effect   upon  orimQ,-   Jeads  to  decided  increase  in 

insanity,  5472. 
Consumers  always  noisy  and  quarrelsome,  5506. 
Prohibited  in  Burma,  6570,  6596. 
Infinitely  worse  than  opium,  6693. 
Consumption    by    the    'Slians,     7507-51,    7587 ;    by 

Burmese  troops,  7550. 
Evil  effects   more  noticeable  than  those  of   opium, 

,  10,782. 
More  injurious  than  opium,  22,844. 
Comparative  effects   of  opium,  ganja,  and  alcohol, 

ii.  415.  ,       .     ,  I 

Ghazipue  : 

Government  opium  factory,  i.  134. 
See  also  Manufacture. 

GhOLUA  : 

Opium  dissolved  in  water,  v.  124. 
See  also  Galwan. 

Ghotbe  : 
Decoction  of  opium  given  to  children,  13,41,6. 
See  under  Infancy. 

GiRASIAS  : 

Habit  still  prevalent  among  Girasias,  28,666. 
Lazy  squireens,  who  would  certainly  take  to  liquor  if 
'  opium  "prohibited,  24,566. 

See  under  Sajphts.- 

GONDAL : 

Cultivation  and  production  of  opium,  23,972. 
Consumption  of  opium,  24,075-89. 

See  also  Native  States. 

GOOLI  : 

Opium  in  form  of  pills,  2593. 

Also  called  madak,  ih. 

Composition  and  effects,  4069. 

Manufacture  and  use  should  be  discouraged,  444-8-55. 

See  Madak. 

Gooli-Khoe: 

Opium-smoker,  a  term  of  reproach,  5840,  6896,  6897, 
6914,  8613,  9328,  10,725,  11,224,  11,684,  11,929-31, 
18,361. 

GooMTi  Water  Drinkers  : 
Term  of  contempt  applied  to  opium  drinkers,  15,671. 

GuDEM : 

Consumption  of  opium  by  the  Hill  tribes,  25,477, 
25.490. 

GUJAKAT:  '    '■' 

Prohibition  would  be  regarded  with  utmost  disfavour, 

22,696. 
Kajput  Girasias.  would  be  unwilling  to  bear  cost  of 

prohibition,  22,697. 
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EOYAL   COMMISSION   ON    OPIUM  : 


GuJUiiAT — continued. 

Consumption  of  opium  by  the  different  races,  24,566, 

24,904. 
Opium-eating  does  not  appear  to  aileut  fine  physique 

of  the  Gujaratis,  26,775,  26,781. 
Early  measures  regulating  consumption,  iv.  455. 
fifee  also  Bombay. 

G-URKHAS  : 

Physical  degeneration  due  to  opium  obseryed  among 
Gurkhas  in  Calcutta,  8805,  8886-99. 

See  also  Native  Soldiers. 

GWAMOE  : 

Eates   on  opium  land  reduced   largely   in   1882-83, 

1533. 
Consumption  exceptional  in  Gwalior,  21,870,  22,113. 
Cultivation  and  use  of  opium,  22,167. 
Prohibition  would  entail  loss  on  the  State,  cultivators, 

and  others,  ib. 
Compensation  cannot  be  estimated,  ih. 
Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408. 
Abstracts  of  evidence  of  witnesses  not  examined,  iv. 

417-19,  423. 

See  also  Malwa,  Native  States. 


H. 

Habit  : 

Practised  in  India  for  generations,  1120-23. 
Indulgence  in  lioth  practice-s — eating  and  smoking — 

unusual,  1150. 
Abusi's  mentioned  by  Native  poets,  15,1112-15. 
Was  not  introduced  by  British  Government,  l!l,322. 
Opium   used    for   centuries   and    looked   upon   as   a 

necessity,  22,176. 
Antiquity  of  the  habit,  22,580. 

Bee  also  Bating,  Popular  View,  Prevalence, 
Smokusg. 

Beasoss  tor  Commencing  : 

Usually  gi-ows  out  of  use  for  disease,  219,  3266,  3270- 
83,  3746,  3717,  ;:;7y9,  4240,  .5751,  9040, 10,257, 10,3r,:i. 
10,373,  10,638,  13,111, 13,978,  13,993, 16,861, 17,612, 
18,017,  19.391,  19,442,  2(i,318,  21,878,  22,019,  24,0-il, 
25,378,,  25,395,  25.565,  26,023.  26,049.  27,421. 

Experience  shows  that  use  in  disease  leads  to  con- 
traction of  habit,  2ii7. 

Half  the  consumers  contract  habit  because  of  some 
painful  malady,  l!i3iJ,  K 174-79. 

Victims  ot  disease  lind  relief  through  opium  smoking 
and  continue  the  habit,  1457-63,  1476-79,  1489-91. 

Some  use  opium  because  previously  diseased.  1890. 

Gi-enerally  commeuctd  to  relieve  pain,  2144,  2147, 
6684,  21,^78,  23,Jnir«. 

Excess  usually  in  consequence  of  disease,  3630. 

Excessive  users  always  sutfeiiug  from  chronic  disease, 
3707. 

Usually  first  taken  on  advice,  3873. 

Generally  dates  from  some  illness,  41:13-37. 

People  after  40  begin  in  consequence  of  some  ailment, 
4265. 

Habit  commenced  for  medicinal  purposes,  1501,  450o, 
4.".  18. 

People  usually  commence  as  a  medicine,  and  con- 
tinue as  a  stimulaut,  55ii7,  .5548-.51,  5597-601,  5934- 
o7.  6059. 

Usually  begun  medicinally,  16,328,  17,151,  17,196, 
27,828. 

Usually  commenced  to  ease  pain  or  mental  anxiety, 
17,283. 

Generally  first  taken  for  cough,  catarrh,  and  dvsentery, 
18,392, 

Majority  commence  for  purpose  of  alleviating  disease, 
.     i9,544. 

Domestic  use  assigned  as  a  reason,  19,976-78. 

Often  originates  through  being  taken  for  fever  or 
bowel  complaints,  21,383. 
'  ■  Gradually  acquired  through  use  as  medicine,  21, 44^!. 

Eheumutism  often  cause  of  o]num  eating,  21,986. 

Begun  through  illness  or  frailty,  to  meet  strain  or 
gratify  lust,  2:;, 309,  23,382. 

Eesorted  to  by  iieople  suffering  from  chronic  pains, 
24,91:;. 
'  Always  grows  out  of  use  for  some  ailment.  25,721). 

Usually  coii:mti!Ccd  f(r  aches  and  pains,  26,368. 


Habit,  Reasons  iob  Commencing — contmued. 

Usually  begun  on  account  of  some   bowel  or  chest 

complaint,  26,711,  26,775. 
Frequently   commenced    to    allay  pain    of    chronic 

disease,  i.  138,  140. 
Frequently    indaced     by    painful     chronic    disease, 

ii.  316. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  consumers  in  Bengal  commenced 

use  to  alleviate  pain,  ii.  409,  415. 
Contracted  by  reason  of  disease  ;  also   for   luxury 

iv.  379. 

Contracted  for  pleasure  or  in  consequence  of  disease, 

219. 
Majority  of  Chinese  take  opium  as  a  dissipation,  1684. 
.Habit  is  a  fashion,  3789-91. 
Smoking    habit    invariably    contracted    from     bad 

company,  4264,  4265. 
Grows  out  of  use  as  a  restorative,  4284. 
Genei-ally  resorted  to   as   a  means   of  intoxication, 

6327,  6361,9960,9979. 
Often  begun  through  foolishness,  6719. 
Often  commenced  to  take  away  effects  of  intoxicating 

drink,  7232. 
Sometimes   acquired  through  use   in   infancy,  8600, 

25,23:1. 
Contracted  chiefly  for  gratification  of  lower  appetites, 

9392,  9397. 
Resorted  to  for  intoxication,  11,680. 
Society  of  consumers  a  motive  to  form   the  habit, 

13,013. 
Four  chief  causes — (i)  as  substitute  for  alcohol  ;   (ii) 

to  withstand  cold  and  exposure  ;  (iii)  as  medicine  ; 

(iv)  as  stimulant,  16,328. 
Chiefly  acquired  through  example,  16,.546. 
Never  contracted  through   use   in    infancy,    18,819, 

26,046. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  consumers  commence  using  opium 

as  an  aphrodisiac,  21,298,  21,365 
Contracted  through  use  at  ceremonies,  21,337. 
Habit  commonly  i-esorted  to  for  aphrodisiacal  pur- 
poses, ib. ;  23,309,  23,382,  23,688,  25,395,  27,004. 
Usually  commenced  to  administer  to  lust  or  relieve 

pain,  23,491a. 
Detailed    statement    of    causes    of    commencement, 

24,119. 
Often  continued  from  use  in  infancy,  ih.  24,140-44. 
Very  few  commence  habit  as  a  luxury,  25.395. 
Begun   for    lust  with    few    exceptions,   26.286-304, 

26,35;V5li,  26,436,  26,498. 
Contracted    in    company  ;      not    for    exciting    lust, 

26,428. 
Frequently  begun  in  company  of  prostitutes,  26,518. 
Usually  learned  from  associates,  26, .586 
Young  men  almost  without  exception  take  to  smoking 

for  aphrodisiacal  purposes,  27,004. 
Smoking    usually    commenced    for    its   ajihrodisiac 

powers,  27,186. 
Often  contracted  through  bad  company  or  immoral 

pursuits,  27,597. 
Taste  for  opium  often  acquired  in  early  childhood, 

27,826. 
Lecherous  persons  take  opium  as  a  stimulant,  27,828. 
Commenced  for  stimulating  effect,  ii.  551. 
Usually  contracted    like   alcohol  habit  in  Eno-land, 

iv.  505. 
Contracted  through  use  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol, 

to  withstand  cold,  for  ill-health,  especially  dysen- 
tery, as  a  stimulant,  v.  126. 
Reasons  alleged  for  use  of  drug  in  Straits  Settlements 

and  Hong  Kong,  v.  153, 165-209  (par.  14)  :  in  China, 

V.  213^343  (par.  131. 

See  also  Opium  Sots. 
Heredity  : 

Habit    believed    to    prejudicially    affect  consumers' 

children,  1:525. 
Evil  effects  extend  to  children  of  consumers     6361- 

•75,  6:393-96,  12,669,  15,198,  15,236. 
Effects  of  indulgence  visible  to  the  second  generation, 

0874,  9905,  9906. 
EtI'ects  noticeable  on  offspring,  if  opium  taken  for  two 

or  three  generations,  17,672. 
No  hereditary  tendency  to  opium,  20,177,  20,285. 
No   paiticular   liabihty    10   disease    in    children    of 

o|)ium-eaters,  25,400. 
Habit    has    no    effect    on    children    of    consumers, 

ii.  ■1.11.415. 
Effects     not    perceptible     on    consumers'    children, 

iv.  378. 
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HeRSCHELL  COMMITIEB: 

Report  cited,  26,848-50,  26,871. 

Hindus  : 

Opium  used  in  moderation  by  all  classes,  8763. 
Vast  majority  of  Assamese  Hindus  use  opium  freely, 

9725. 
Hindus  in  Behar  smoke  madak,  10,977,  10,998. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  Hindus  consume  opium,  12,652. 
Twenty-five  per  cent.,  13,411. 
Ten  per  cent,  in  Luoknow,  five  per   cent,  in   other 

districts  addicted  to  the  habit,  18,881. 
More  inclined  to  opium  than  Mahomedans,  16,004. 
•Sixty   per  cent,  of  Hindus  over  forty   use   opium, 

17,248. 
Habit  exists  to  a  certain  extent  among  Hindus,  17,333. 

HiSTORV : 

History  of  the  Chinese  opium  trade,  20,  21,  1189-279, 

1285-374,  2401-24. 
Connexion  of    the   East    India   Company  with  the 

Chinese  trade,  2449-61. 
Bengal  monopoly  system,  2926. 
History  of  poppy  cultivation,  21,808-10. 
Poppy  culture  in  India,  i.  133. 
"  Historical  Note  on  Opium  in  China,"  cited,  i.  136  ; 

text  reprinted,  i.  147-68  ;  Index,  i.  168-61. 
Account   of   previous    proposals   for   abolishing  the 

Bengal  monopoly,  ii.  371-83. 
Opium  in  the  East,  ii.  407. 
Brief  historical  sketch  of  the  law  and  rules  regarding 

the   supply   and   sale   of   Excise   opium  in  Lower 

Bengal,  ii.  425. 
History  of  the  Government  monopoly,  ii.  446. 
Opium  administration  in  Assam,  ii.  464. 

Hong  Kong  : 

Consumption  of    opium,    143-45,   v.    184-209    (pars. 

1,  2,  7). 
Anglo-Chinese  Commission  regularised  the  trade  in 

1876,  1302. 
Number  of  opium  divans  or  "  dens,"  1387. 
Statistics  do  not  show  deaths  resulting  from  opium, 

1389,  1414,  1419,  1420,  v.  184-208  (par.  3). 
Description  of  the  farming  system,  1390,  1391. 
Tends  to  restrict  consumption,  1392. 
Prohibition  would  be  injurious  from  a  revenue  point 

of  view,  1393  ;  could  not  be  enforced,  1394. 
Opium-smoking  prevalent  among  Chinese  population, 

1395-401,  V.  184-208  (par.  4). 
Nothing  like  so  prevalent  as  drinking  in  England, 

1402,  1403. 
Moderate  users  more  numerous   than  immoderate, 

1404^11,  V.  184-209  (pars.  6,  6). 
Habit  does  not  appear  to  be  increasing,  1412,  1413. 
Chinese  opium  not  used,  1426. 
Public-houses  licensed  on  English  system,  1429. 
Divans  licensed  by  the  opium  farmer,  1429-33. 
Spirit  drinking  by  Chinese  prevalent,  1438-43,  1745. 
Impoits  of  Malwa  opium,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  26,139. 
Prevention  of  smuggling  from  China,  i.  137. 
Indian  opium  imported,  1883-92,  ii.  336. 
Chinese   would   doubtless   replace   it  if   prohibited, 

V.  184-209  (par.  11). 
Revenue  from  opium,  v.  184-209  (par.  12). 
Extracts  relating  to  opium  from  the  Annual  Report 

of  the  Medical  Department,  1891,  v.  194,  195. 
Report  on  opium  and  opium-smoking,  t.  196-97. 
Reports  on  morphine  injection,  v.  209-12. 

Hyderabad  : 

Arrangements  regarding  opium,  27,900-7,  27,917-27. 

Consumption  of  European  liquor  increasing,  27,908. 

No  druggists'  shops  or  medical  men  available  for 
distribution  of  opium,  27,915 

Prohibition  would  be  regarded  with  great  resent- 
ment, 27,916. 

Accidental  cessation  of  opium  supply  for  three  days 
caused  popular  clamour,  ib„  27,941. 

Nizam's  Government  would  claim  right  to  grow 
poppy  if  import  prohibited,  27,925-27. 

Compensation  not  paid  to  jagirdars,  &c.,  when  culti- 
vation prohibited,  27,930-33,  27,943-47,  27,949a. 

Madak  and  chandn  sold,  but  smoking  in  shops 
prohibited,  27,934. 

Practically  impossible  to  check  smuggling,  27,936. 

Prohibition  entirely  Unjustifiable,  27,949. 


Hyderabad — continued. 

Estimated  compensation    to    State    and   jagirdars, 

27,949a. 
Compensation  would  be  unsatisfactory,  however  high ; 

would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  Government 

if  opium  revenue  cut  off,  27,960. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  357. 
Memorandum  of  opium  agreement,  1883,  ii.  370. 
Views   of  the   Nizam's   Government  on   the  opium 

question,  iv.  499. 
System  of  opium  excise,  iv.  600-4. 
Area  under  poppy  in  1878-79.  iv.  600. 
Revenue  from  land  under  poppy,  ih. 
Cultivation    stopped,    and     supply    obtained     from 

Indore,  ih. 
Agreement  respecting  opium,  1883,  ib. 
Arrangements  slightly  altered  in  1892,  ib.  502. 
System  of  controlling  the  internal  trade,  iv.  601. 
Annual  imports  and  duty,  1882-92,  ib. 
Statistics  of  the  population,  ib. 
Consumption  of  opium,  ib. 
Revenue  from  opium,  ib.  504. 
Prohibition  unjustifiable,   and    would  entail   heavy 

compensation,  iv.  602. 
Rules  for  import  of  opium  by  railway,  iv.  503. 
Statement  snowing  supply  of  opium  to  each  district, 

ib. 
Statement    showing  revenue    by   opium    contracts, 

iv.  504. 
Abstracts   of  evidence    of  witnesses   not  examined, 

iv.  505-10. 

Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts  (Berar)  : 

Arrangements     for     supply    and     sale     of     opium, 

27,954-68,  27,977,  28,006,  ii.  361. 
Prohibition  impossible  and  most  undesirable,  27,973. 
Closing  licensed   shops  has   led  to  opening  of  un- 

licensed  smoking  places,  28,007-9. 
Details    as    to    opium    revenue     and    consumption, 

1870-71  to  1892-93,  iv.  610. 
Consumption  of  opium  by  districts,  1892-93,  iv.  611. 


Idas  : 

Con.sumption  of  opium,  23,625,  23,788,  24,390. 
Arrangements  regarding  supply,  23,636-63. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Inchi  : 
Burnt  refuse  of  former  smokings  used  in  manufacture 
of  chandu,  ii.  393. 

See  Chandu. 

Indian  Association  : 

Evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  5919- 

21. 
Evidence  collected  with  regard  to  poppy  cultivation 

in  Behar,  11,706-85. 

Indian  Medical  Service  : 

Composition,  training,     and     character,     5177-217, 
6232-38. 

Indian  National  Congress: 

Question  of  opium  not  discussed,  13,2.18-66. 

Views  regarding  prohibition  of  alcohol  and  opium, 

14,779-88. 
Has  done  nothing  about  the  opium  matter,  15,107. 
Did  not    take    up    the    opium   question,    16,680-91, 

15,604,  15,605. 
Opium  question  postponed  till  drink  question  settled, 

16,724. 
Opium  question  has  never  been  before  the  Congress, 

18,632. 
Evidence  of  Berar  delegate,  28,031-35. 
Did  not  discuss  opium  question  as  Commission  was 

sitting,  28,094. 

Indian  Opium: 

Stronger  than  Chinese,  but  dearer,  667,  682. 

A  luxury  in  China,  584-90,  621,  872,  3188,  4214,  v. 

215-343  (par  16) ;  only  used  in  provinces  near  the 

coast,  621. 
Contains  2  per  cent,  of  morphia,  1169. 
Much  superior  to  China-grown,  2709. 
Imports  into  Newchwang,  18,621, 18,559. 
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Indian  Opium — continued. 

Cannot  be  smoked  ovei-  agaia  like  China-grown,  ih. 
Now  only  used  by  Chinese  to  flavour  the  home-made 

drug,  ih.  ,  .         , 

Differs  from  other  varieties  in  chen^ioal  composition, 

ii.  416. 
See.    also  Excise,    Malwa,    Medical,  and  Peovision 

Opium. 

Indigo  : 

Does  not  compete  with  poppy  erop,  10,809-11,  11,118 

-20,  11,1.55, 
Rival  to  poppy,  not  <i   subsritute,  12,079-82,  12,351, 

12,52:^,    12,523,    12,629-34,.    12,734-40,   12,744-46, 

12,749,  13,610-13,  19,637. 
See  also  Substitute's  roa  Poppy. 

Indore ; 

Estimated  cost  of  a  chest  of  opium,  22,095. 

Neither  treaty   engagements   nor   traditional  usage 

would  justify  British  Grovernment  in  forcing  policy 

on  Indore  State,  22,201,  22,220-23,  22,334. 
Precedents  in  support  of  this  view,  22,201. 
Prohibition  cannot  be  justified  on  political  or  moral 

grounds,  ih. 
Estimate   of  loss  to   the    State,   agriculturists,    and 

traders,  22,202,  22,234,  22,350. 
Preventive  measures  would  be  impracticable,  22,202. 
Prohibition  would  lead  to  consumption  of  liquor,  ih.  ; 

aud  cause  grave  discontent,  ih.,  22,350. 
Area  under  poppj,  22,203,  22,242,  22,334. 
No  recent  change  in  quantity,  22,223,  22,239^1. 
State  revenue  from  opium,  22,203,  22,246,  22,334. 
Eevenus   from   indirectly   smuggled  opium,   22,203, 

22,207. 
Exports    of    Native    grown     and    imported    opium, 

22,203,  22,247,  22,334. 
Prohibition    would  necessitate    revised   assessment, 

22,203. 
.  Estimated  amount  realisable  from  crop  next  best  to 

opium,  22,208. 
Estimated  cost  of  measures  for  suppression  of  opium, 

22.210,  22,215. 

Estimated    loss    to    traders    and    bankers    through 

prohibition,  22,213. 
Fullest  compensation  would  be  required,  22,214. 
No  special  arrangements  in  respect  of  transit  through 

British  territory,  22,219,  22,350. 
Regular  land  revenue  in  force,  22,255. 
Rates  on  irrigated  land  would  have  to  be  reduced  if 

poppy  prohibited,  22,258. 
Estimated  loss,  through  prohibition,  of  capital  sunk 

upon    opium     tanks    and     wpUs,    22,209,    22,226, 

22,259-66. 
Estimated     loss     to     agriculturists    and    landlords, 

22.211,  22,212. 

Statistics  put  in  substantially  represent  facts  of  the 

case,  22,355. 
Profits  of  poppy  growing,  22,363. 
Maize  grown  in  opium  land  before  poppy,  ih. 
Prohibition  would  be  a  death-blow  to  the  cultivators, 

22,065. 
Loss   through   prohibition  to   traders  aud   manufac- 
turers, 22,371. 
Profits  curtailed  through  recent  currency  changes  in 

India,  22,372-78. 
Abstracts  of  evidence  from  witnesses  not  examined, 

22,379,  iv.  419-22. 
Kharita  presented  by   H.H.  the   Maharaja   Holkar, 

iv.  102. 
Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408. 
Return  of  opium  passed  the  scales,  1878-79  to  1892-93, 

iv.,  415-17. 
See  also  Native  States. 

Ineancy ; 

Children  fed  on  opium  until  they  are  absolutely 
skeletons,  1926. 

Sight  of  hundreds  of  Native  children  utterly  destroyed 
by  opium,  1946. 

Mothers  give  children  opium  to  keep  them  quiet, 
'^209  i7.57,  2797,  :i038,  4180-82,  12,682,  12,624, 
16,860,  17,161,  17,163.  18,216,  18,795,  19,080, 
19,396,  19,976-79,  20,421,  20,990,  20,993,  21,H12, 
21  870  21  933-38,  23,3(i9,  23,33:!.  23,348,  23,682, 
23'697,  23,872,  24,075,  24,865,  24,904,  26,711, 
26,757,  26,770,  27,127,  27,746,  iv.  380. 

Danger  of  administering  opium  to  children,  2299,  2300. 


Infancy — continued. 

Opium  given  as  a  soporifio,,2757,  2758,  2796-98. 
Opium  frequently  given  to  children,  3466-72,  3500-3, 

3545.  ,     ^ 

Large  dose  injurious,  especially  to  Europeans,  3748, 

3749. 
Not  given  to  children  in  Bengal,  3949.  ; 

Small  doses  sometimes  given  children,  3949-55. 
Children  up  to  five  or  six  dosed  to  keep  them,  quiet, 

4268. 
Opium  most  injurious,  4291,  4292. 
Burmans  opposed  to  use  of  opium  by  children,  7584. 
Eating  opium  by  children  not   common,  in  Assam, 

9166-68,  9201-3. 
People  habituate  their  young  children  to  use  the  drug, 

10,392. 
People  sometimes  give  opium  to  children  to  get  them 

to  sleep,  11,226,  11,696, 11,703,  17,821,  27,538. 
Custom  of  giving  minute  doses  to  children  stunts  their 

growth,  11,808-10. 
Many  children  get  opium,  12,564. 
Very     harmful     to     infants ;     sometimes     leads     to 

imbecility,  12,659. 
Supposed  to   keep   children,  up  to   four   or   five,   in 

health,  12,849. 
Seventy-five     per  cent,   of    children    get   opium   as 

medicine,  13,008. 
Common  practice  of  dosing  infants,  13,112. 
Decoction  called   ghotee   given   to   children    for   40 

days  after  birth,  13,416. 
Given  to  Mahomedan  children,  13,978. 
Commonly   given  to  children  up  to  three  ,  or   four, 

13,993,  13,994,  14,028,  14,029. 
Given  to  infants  to  prevent  chills  in  the  rainy  season, 

14,187. 
Opium  a  cause  of  mortality  among  children,  14,521, 

14,626-29,  15,099. 
Nearly  everybody  gives  opium  to   children,  14,813, 

20,873-76. 
Given   to   infants   during   the    period    of    suckling, 

15,147. 
Opium   given   to   children   up   to    seven    or    eight, 

15,490. 
Children  given  opium  from  six   months  to  four  or 

five  years  old,  15,672. 
Given  to  children  from  a  month  to  six  and  a  half 

years,  16,069. 
Practice  common,  16,088,  16,092. 
Used  for  purpose   of   female  infanticide,  16,094-96, 

16,146-49,  16,157-59,  16,164,  16,169-72. 
Children's  lives   lost  and   constitutions   affected   by 
opium,  16,096,  16,135,  16,142-45,  16,150-52,  16,166. 
Tniversal  practice  to  give   opium  to   children  until 

two  and  a  half  to  three  years  old,  16,163. 
Mothers    give    opium    to    children,    16,219,    16,483, 

16,500,  17,000. 
Keeps  children  in  good  health  and  makes  them  sleep 

16,523. 
Generally   administered   to    infants    of    all   classes, 

especially  labouring,  to  keep  them  quiet,  16,683. 
Occasionally    results     in    fatal     accidents,     16,863, 

16,868. 
Commonly  given  to  children  ;  is  pernicious,  16,902. 
Formerly  much  used  for  infanticide,  ib. 
Given  to  children  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  years, 

16,'.)S6. 
Deleterious  effects  upon  children,  17,300-8. 
Generally  given  in  small  doses  as  a  medicine,  17,499- 

508,  17,611. 
Occasionally  leads   to   accidental  poisoning,    17,505, 

18,795. 
Sometimes  given  to  infants,  especially  by  women  of 

bad  character,  17,(i24. 
Three  or  four  oases  of  children  affected  by  opium  in 

a  year,  17,761. 
Practice  of  dosing  children  not  general  in  Lahore, 

17,662-65. 
Practice  far  more  prevalent  at  Lucknow,  17,784-86. 
Useful  for  sucking  infants,  17,883. 
Given  to  noisy  children  to  quiet  them  :  lias  proved 

fatal,  17,952. 
Girls  more  generally  drugged  than  boys,  18,210. 
Coolies  almost  without  exception  give  opium  to.  their 

children  to  keep  them  quiet,  18,340. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  mothers   give  opium   to  infants, 

18,433. 
Oijium   given  to  children  from  one  month  to  two  or 

three  years,  18,819. 
Bad  effects  not  so  noticeable  when  they  get  sufiioient 

milk,  *.,  18,829-37. 
Cases  of  overdose  ;  sometimes  fatal,  18,820-25. 
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G-ivep.  to  babies  aud  61iildren  to  procure  sound  sleep, 
and  as  a  preventive  oindzla  or  cold,  18,868, 18,903, 
18,916,18,957. 
Children  often  killed  by  overdose,  19,080. 
Mothers  give  opium  to  infants  under  a  year  to  keep 
them  quiet ;  to  constipate  them,  and  so  save  trouble, 
19,396. 
Children  suffering  from  cold  or  diarrhoea  are  given 

opium,  19,725,  20,907. 
Custom  very  injurious,  19,733. 
Griven  to  infants  and  babies  to  make   them   sleep, 

19,757, 19,797. 
Women  of  all  castes   give   opium   to  their  infants, 

19,886, 19,887,  19,890. 
Produces  emaciation,  19,980-84. 
Small  doses  given  to  children  when  teething,  20,169, 

20,907. 
Parents  occasionally  continue  to  give  it  to  children 

from  carelessness  or  for  disease,  20,278. 
Children  given  opium  from  third  month  to  second 
to  fourth  year  to  keep    them    quiet   or  prevent 
infantile  disorders,  20,286. 
Habit  justifiable   in   a    country  where    pure    milk 

difiicult  to  proc  ure,  ih. 
Children  show  no  special  desire  in  after  life  to  resort 

to  opium,  ih. 
Opium  given  to  children  to  ward  off  infantile  com- 
plaints, 20,421. 
Administered  to  children  up  to  two  or  two  and-a-half 

years,  20,982. 
Given  to  stop  diarrhoea,  20,990,  20,993. 
Practice  of  dosing  with  opium  does  not  appear  to 

interfere  with  growth,  21,047-53. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  infants  daily  dosed   with 

opium,  21,073,  21,082,  21,116. 
Injurious  effects  of  opium  dosing,  21,298. 
Great     deal      of     wasting     accompanies     practice, 

21,318-26. 
Deaths   frequently   occur  through   accidental   over- 
dose, 21,506.  21,643. 
Given  to  children  below  three  as  a  rule  ;  keeps  them 
in  health,  and  lightens  small-pox,  21,577,  21,590, 
21,665. 
Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  iikfants  in  Malwa  get 

opium  soon  after  birth,  21,8&3i 
Believed  to  keep  the  children  contented;  prevents 

bronchitis,  diarrhoea,  and  other  disorders,  ib. 
Practice  seems  to  exercise  no  injurious  effects,  ih., 

21,887-89. 
All  classes  in  Bhopal.  except  Bohras,  give  opium  to 

their  children,  21,948,  21,988,  22,034r-38. 
Excessive   quantities   given  when    niothers    cannot 

nourish  them,  21,949,  21,974. 
Occasionally  produces  marasmus,  21,960-58. 
Given  to  babies  for  croup,  indigestion  of  milk,  and 

infantile  disorders,  22,167,  22,178. 
Popular  idea  in  Malwa  that  children  would  die  with- 
out opium,  22,176,  22.177;  sonie  truth  in  the  idea, 
22,176. 
Enables  children  to  sleep  well  aud  digest  food  ;   pre- 
vents diseasfe,  22,386,  22,413. 
Given  to  weak,  emaciated,  cranky  children,  22,496. 
Without  opium,  40  per  cent,  would  die,  ih. 
Practice  not  disapproved  of,  22,657. 
Mode  of  administration  to  children,  22,577. 
Stopped  on  weaning,  ih. 
Given  to  children  up  to  age  of  three  or  tour,  ^■Z,ydb, 

22,969.  ,.      ,  ^      ^, 

Preserves   them    from    fever,   diarrhoea,   and    other 

ailments,  22,969. 
Given   to   children  up   to  three    years   with    great 

advantage,  23,046,  23,062,  23,104. 
Given  to  infants  for  cold,  23,261,  23,267-80,  23,294. 
Given  to  children  up  to  two  or  three  to  keep  them 

quiet,  23,809,  23,333,  23,348.  . 

Vital   functions  interfered  with  by  use    of    opium, 

23,390,  23,394-421,  23,429,  -23,451,  23,457. 
Severe  form  of  diarrhoea  due  to  opium,  -23,4910. 
Bronchitis  and  pneumonia  often  seriously  comphcated 

by  opium,  i6.,  23,.501. 
Opium  mixed  with  other  drugs,  given  to  children  to 

keep  them  quiet,  23,682,  23,697..     ..,,.. 
Checks  secretions  and  leads,  to  occasional  accidents, 

23,698-701.  ,  , 

Small  pills  given  children  for,  health;  among  poorer 

classes  to  ciuiet  them,  23,872. 
Opium  dosing  procures  sleep  and  preserves  health, 

23,926.  .  ,  ,  ■  .     ,    i,v 

Infants  dosed  with  opium  to  keep  them  quiet  j  liabit 
dangerous,  24,075. 


[npancy — contirmed. 

Practice  6f  giving  opium  to  infants,  24,119. 
Practice  of  dosing  infants  very  commou,  24,671. 
Considered  to  be  beneficial  during  teething,  but  pro- 
bably given  to  quiet  them,  ih.,  24,695-97. 
Effects  on  well-nourished  children  not    noticeable, 

24,674. 
Cases  of  injury  by  ordinary  dose  unknown,  24,758-60. 
Practice  of  dosing  infants  not  common  among  the 

Parsis,  24,762-66. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  children  in  Bombay  get  opium, 

24,852,  24,883-85. 
Practice  not  so  common  as  20  years  ago,  24,864. 
Opium  given  to  children  to  help  them  to  digest  milk, 

also  to  keep  them  quiet,  24,865. 
Given  to  children  during  teething,  to  prevent  sleep- 
lessness and  indigestion,  and  to  keep  them  quiet, 
24,904. 
Given  to  infants  to  procure  sleep ;  injudicious  use 

ruinous,  25,397,  26,398. 
Given  to  young  children  as  a  protection  against  cold, 

fever,  &c.,  25,562. 
Opium  checks  infantile  diseases,  26,658. 
Opium  given  children  to  procure  sleep  and  diminish 

irritation  of  teething,  25,799,  25,822. 
Accidents  sometimes  occur,  but  practice  does  good, 

25,801-7. 
Practice  less  common  among  Parsis  than  20  years 

ago,  25,819. 
Bad  effects  visible  on  ill-nourished  children,  25,822. 
Minute    doses    given    to    children,   25,865,    26,894, 

25,905. 
Practice  does  not  appear  harmful  to  well-nourished 

children,  25,867,  26,894. 
Decidedly  beneficial  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  flatulence, 

&c.,  25,867,  25,905. 
Attention  to  hygiene  preferable,  26,894.  '    ■ 

Used  as   a   soporific   bj   all   classes,  25,953,  26,050, 

26,055. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  Hindu  and    Musalman    children 

given  opium,  26,0.38. 
Practice  of  dosing  infants  does  not"  lead  to  habit  in 

after-life,  26,046. 
Practice  has  led  to  accidental  loss  of  life,  26,063. 
Ninety   per   cent,   of  children  in  Poena  habitually 

drugged;  26,055. 
Practice  very  injurious,  26,068. 
Practice    of  dosing    infants    occasionally    leads    to 

habitual  use,  25,233. 
Safely    administered    to    children  of   two    mcnths, 

25,25^. 
Deaths  occur  from  injudicious  use,  25,283.      '   ' 
Given  regularly  up  to  three    years  in  teething  and 

bowel  troubles,  26,339.  ' 

No  specific  harm  perceptible,  25,362. 
Many   cases   of   accidental    poisoning  from    opium, 

26,370. 
Practice  of  dosing  infants  very  common,  26,373. 
Bad  effects  not  noticed,  26,374. 

Practice  of  dosing  infants  all  but  universal,  26,437, 
26,498, 27,393.  _  .  ,     ,    , 

Many  vicious  traits  in  older  persons  due  to  the  prac- 
tice, 26,437. 
Evil  effect  on  children,  ih.,  26,498,  26,518. 
Excessive.,  doses  cause  emaciation,  bowel  disorders; 

and  loss  of  sight,  26,619-25. 
Medical  opinion  on  the  practice  divided,  26,632-34. 
Occasional  cases  of  accidental  overdose,  26,641. 
Evil  results  indirectly  ascribable  to  opium,  26,643. 
Incautious  use  brings  on  marasmus  from  imperfect 

assimilation  of  food,  26,644. 
Opium  found  in  almost  every  household  where  there 

are  young  children,  26,650. 
Commonly  given  to  small  children  with  advantage, 

26,674.  '        _, 

Given     to    ichildren    during    teething,    to    jirevent 

disease,  and  quiet  them,  26,711,, 26,757,  26,770. 
No  baneful  effect  as  a  rule,  ih. 
Fatal  cases  mostly  due  to  accident,  26,723-26. 
Excessive  dose  causes  indigestion  and  diarrhoea,  but 

never  ulceration  of  t]ie  cornea,  26,729. 
Soothes  pains   of    teething,   whooping    cough,   and 

measles,  and  prevents, convulsions,  26,775.- 
Opium  usually  given  without  medioa^  prescription, 

26,796. 
Practice  proves  useful  to  Native  children,  26,809- 

12. 
System   of    giving  balagoli  to  children   considered 

wrong,  26,897. 
tlsed   for    lung  and   bowel    troubles   accompanying 
dentition,  27,135. 
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Infancy — contmvsd,. 

Poorer  classes  give  it  to  keep  children   quiet,  richer 

classes  as  a  matter  of  custom,  27,427. 
Practice  of  dosing  infants  very  injurious,  27,646-63. 
Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  get  opium,  27,650-57. 
Given  as  a  tonic,  also  to  keep  them  quiet,  27,74ij. 
Griven   to   children   to   procure    sleep    and    prevent 

infantile  disorders,  28,026. 
Given  to  all  children  up  to  three  or  four,  23,064. 
Not  given  after  thit  age  unless modioally  prescribed 

Does  not  appear  to  produce  any  bad  effect,  ib. 
Practice  of  dosing  infants  very  common,  28,072-76. 
Practice  not  attended  with  evil  results,  28,098. 
Opium  a  blessing  to  infants,  28,116. 
Given  to  children  up  to  three  to  prevent  colds,  28,124. 
Practice  of  giving  opium  to  keep  children  quiet  is 

harmful,  28,143-16. 
Large  per-centage  of  mortality  due  to  opium,  ii.  S15. 
Rajputs  and  others  give  pilules  to  infants  up  to  four 

years,  ii.  414. 
Given  for  disease,  also  to  quiet  them,  iv.  380. 
Administration  of  opium  to  children,  iv.  382. 
List  of  children  examined,  iv.  382-84. 
Habitual  use  recommended  for  European  children 

during  dentition,  iv.  506. 
Practice  of  dosing  infants  almost  universal,  v.  124. 
No  bad  eSect  on  health  visible,  ih. 

Inqttisitorial  Measitees  : 

Consumption  would  be  decreased  under   an  inquisi- 
torial system,  8410. 
Prohibition  is  possible  if  sufficient  informers  paid  bv 

Government,  10,038. 
Prohibition    would    lead     to    most    vexatious     and 

iniquitous  measures,  10,206. 
Prohibition  could  only  be  effected  under  a  system  of 

irritating  espionage,  10,841,  10,846,  10,848,  10,854. 
Prohibition    would    entail    oppressive     inquisitorial 

measures,  14,798. 
Oppression    would    necessarily    follow     prohibition 

16,024,  16,040. 
Prohibition  would  lead  to  false  accusation  and  extor- 
tion, 17,233,  17,.341. 
Prohibition   would  be   a  terrible  harassment  to  the 

people,  18,150. 
Prohibition   would   entail    vexatious    espionage    anr* 

petty  tyranny,  19,530,  20,778,  20,779. 
Preventive  measures  for  restriction  of  growth   and 

sale  would  be  needlessly  inquisitorial,  22,217. 
Preventive  measures  would  cause  needless  annoyance, 

25,669. 
Prohibition  would  necessitate  a  system  of  espionage, 

27,472. 
Preventive  measures  would  involve  searching  persons 

and  goods  of  travellers,  and  hou.ses  of  the  people, 

i.  143. 
Suppression  of  smoking  in  licensed  houses  likely  to 

lead  to  harassing  prosecutions,  ii.  395. 

See  also  Pkohibition. 


Insanity : 

Effects  of  ganja  and  opium  compared,  1058. 

Eight  cases  out  of  2,202  admissions,  from  opium  in  10 

years,  1143. 
Very  few  cases  due  to  opium,  3486-88. 
Traceable  to  gooli  smoking,  not  to  eating,  o973. 
Hnbit  does  not  lead  to  lunacy,  4047,  4205. 
Ganja  smokers  and  opium-eaters,  4714,  4730,  47?! 
Sudden  stoppage  of  the  habit  has  led  to  insanity, 

6986. 
Opium  not  so  often  cause  ;is  bhang,  7357. 
Opium  rarely  leads  to  insanity,  11,889. 
Insane  opium   consumers  also  generally  addicted  to 

ganja  and  other  intoxicants,  12  571. 
Opium  not  a  prominent  cause,  13,886. 
Opium-eating  seldom  causes  insanity,  14,226. 
Is  a  groat  preventive  in  India,  14,230,  14,260, 14,261. 
Occasionally  ascribed  to  abuse  of  opium  on  insufficient 

grounds,  19,235. 
Never  follows  use  or  even  abuse  of  opium,  20,285. 
Cannot  be  traced  to  opium  habit,  22,679. 
Never  known  to  be  due  to  opium  alone,  24,718,  24,774, 

24,786-95. 
Opium  rarely  or  never  causes  insanity,  25,368. 
Opinm  does  not  produce  delirium  or  insanity,  25,797. 
Excessive  smoking  sometimes  causes  insanity,  25,510, 

26,552. 


Insanity — continued. 

Cases  through  opium  not  known,  27,429. 

No  evidence  that  opium  is  comparable  with  alcohol 

as  a  cause  of  insanity,  ii.  410,  417,  437. 
Opium-eaters    in  lunatic  asylums,   1881-90,  ii.  421, 

422. 
Opium  does  not  cause  insanity,  iv.  379. 

Insurance : 

Societies  do  not  impose  a  higher  rate  on  opium-eaters, 

1048-57. 
Proposals    accepted     from    moderate    opium-eaters, 

3612-17. 
Moderate  opium-eaters  passed   at  higher   premium, 

6834. 
Premium  not  increased  for  opium  consumers,  14,268- 

71. 
No  deaths  from  opium-eating  in  20  years,  24,682. 
Effect  of  habit  on  value  of  lives,  24,943-68. 
Careful   in   accepting  lives ;  some    years    should   be 

added  to  moderate  users,  25,730-3:^,  25,747. 
Evidence    given    by   Oriental    Insurance    Company 

doubted,  26,493-96. 
Statement  that  Oriental  Insurance  Company  contested 

a  claim  because  deceased    took  opium  is  entirely 

misleading,  27,069. 
Eeal    contention    was    that  policies   were   obtained 

through  fraud,  ih. 
Statistics  of  policies  on  the  registers,  ib.,  27,084. 

Intoxicant  : 

See  under  Stimulan't. 


Jadwab,  : 

Opium    compound    prescribed    by   Native     hakims, 
V.  124. 

Jaisalmie  : 

Loss  to  the  State  through  prohibition,  21,128. 

Consumption  of  opium,  ih.,  21,150,  21,156. 

Import  duty,  21,128,  21,130-33,  21.158-60. 

Poppy  not  grown  in  the  State,  21,129. 

Profits  of  the  opium  trade,  21,156. 

Sale  of  opium  free,  21,161. 

Consumption  of  opium,  iv.  399. 

Estimated  loss  of  revenue  and  profit  if  prohibited,  ih. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Jamnagae : 

Consumption  of  opium,  23,565,  23,680,  2:1,594. 

People  would  object  to  prohibition,  23,559. 

Would  think  it  tyranny  if  extra  taxation  imposed, 

23,561,  23,584,  23,597. 
Compensation  in  cash  not  wanted,  23,567. 
Estimated  loss  to  State  through  prohibition,  23,568. 
See  also  Native  States. 

Jaoka  : 

Statement  from  H.H.  the  Nawab,  23,183. 

Fifty   per   cent,   of  population   addicted    to   opium, 

23,184. 
Estimated   loss   to    the    State    through    prohibition, 

23,18:.,  iv.  407. 
Estimated  loss  to  cultivators  and  traders,  ih. 
Exports  of  manufactured  and  crude  opium,  23,189-92. 
Hates  on  opium  land  higher  than  other,  23,193-202. 
Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408. 
Return    of    opium    passed    the     scales,     1878-79    to 

1892-93,  iv.  416-17. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Japan  : 

Opium  prohibited,  202,  1717. 

Consumption  of  alcohol,  203,  1717. 

Imports  of  British  and  Indian  manufactures  contrast 

favourably  with  Chinese,  1758,  1765-69,  1840-48. 
Statistics  of  British  exports.  1860-91,  1862. 
Exports  of  Indian  produce  and  manufactures,  1886-92, 

Opium-smoking  unknown,  2033. 

Japanese    inferior     to    Chinese     in     character    and 
physique,  2034. 
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JaSDAN  : 

Consumption  of  opium  by  the  different  races,  24,361. 
See  also  Native  States. 

Jats  : 

Habit  comm.on  among  the    martial    races,    13,863, 

13,864,  13,876. 
Soldiers  appear  to  benefit  by  opium,  14,151-56. 
Native  soldiers  take  opium  habitually,  14,181, 14,192. 
Malwai-Jat-Sikhs — finest   race  in   the  Punjab,   and 

most  addicted  to  opium,  15,738-43, 18,795. 
Some  classes  not  addicted  to  opium,  16,232,  16,233. 
Opium-eating  prevalent,  16,683,  16,726,  16,765. 
Proportion  of  opium  consumers  among  the  Malwa 

Jats,  18,455. 
Some  of  the  finest  regiments  recruited  from  them,  i6. 
Do  not  take  opium  as  a  rule  before  forty,  ib. 

See  also  Native  Soldiebs. 

Java: 

Consumption  of  opium,  5369,  5375. 

Indian  opium  imported,  1866-67  to  1871-72,  1891-92 

to  1893-94,  ii.  335,  391. 
Opium  supplied  to  the  farmers,  1890-92,  v.  344. 

Jeypoee  : 

Poppy  cultivation;  comparison  of  poppy  with  other 

crops,  20,182. 
Loss   to    cultivators    through    prohibition,    20,183, 

20,188. 
Loss  of  revenue,  20,184,  20,198-203. 
Loss  to  opium  traders,  20,190. 
Total  direct  annual  loss,  20,191. 
Advantages  of  the  poppy  crop,  20,193. 
Fear  of  false  charges  of  smuggling  deters  cultivators, 

20,194,  20,256. 
Landholders  discourage  poppy,  rent  not  being  paid 

in  kind,  20,194,  20,257. 
Poppy  requires  less  water  than  other  irrigated  crops, 

20,260. 
Poppy  not  grown  every  year,  20,222. 
No  other  crop  grown  with  it,  20,223. 
Cultivator  free  to  sell  produce  to  anybody,  20,229. 
Effect  of  prohibition  on  agriculture,  20,323. 
Raj  rent  on  first  and  second  class  poppy  land,  20,182, 

20,195. 
Paid  in  cash  for  poppy,  sugar  cane,  and  cotton,  20,196, 

20,258,  20,323. 
Paid  in  kind  for  cereal  crops,  20,197,  20,258, 20,323. 
Eent  fixed  at  a  cash  rate  every  year,  20,258. 
Effect  of  prohibition  on  rents,  20,323. 
Duty  paid  at  Indore  or  Ajmere,  20,205. 
Import  duty,  20,198-202. 
Transit  duty  lighter  than  import,  20,201. 
Retail  price,  20,228. 
License  for  export  necessary  from  British  G-overn- 

ment,  20,231-36. 
Post  used  by  the  lower  classes,  amal  pani  by  the 

higher,  20.212-14,  20,265. 
Ten  per  cent  habitual,  and  thirty  per  cent,  occassional 

consumers  among  the  agricultural  classes,  20,215. 
Habit  fairly  common  among  the  trading  class,  20,219. 
Public  smoking  shops  prohibited,  20,239. 
Prevalence  of  the  opium  habit,  iv.  377. 
Statistics    of    poppy    cultivation    and    opium    con- 
sumption, iv.  397. 
Estimated  loss  to    the    State,    &c.,    if    cultivation 

prohibited,  ib. 
See  also  Native  States. 

Jhallawae  : 

Receipts  from  opium,  poppy  seeds,  &c.,  during  last 

five  years,  20,627-31. 
Details  of  poppy  cultivation,  20,635-37. 
No  satisfactory  substitute  for  opium,  ib. 
Rents    and    revenue    would    be    reduced    if   poppy 

prohibited,  20,649. 
Quite  an  exception  to  find  anyone  who  does  not  take 

opium,  ib. 
G-alwan  is  used  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  ib. 
Details  of  value  of  opium  trade,  20,658-77. 
Seventy-five    per     cent    of    the    men    are    regular 

consumers,  20,673. 
Opium  sent  to  scales  at  Ujain  and  Indore,  20,674. 
Statistics  of  poppy  cultivation,  iv.  394. 
Estimated  loss  to  the  State,  &c.,  if  prohibited,  ih. 

See  also  Native  Statbs. 
E     84510. 


JiND: 

Transit  regulated  by  Indian  Government,  16,266. 
Revenue  from  opium,  16,267. 
Estimated  loss  through  prohibition,  ib. 
Consumption  of  opium,  16,272. 
See  also  Native  States. 

JODHPUE : 

See  Mas  WAR. 
Jorhat  Saevajanik  Sabha  : 

Views  in  favour  of  present  policy,  10,226-36,  10,269" 
92, 10,306-8,  ii.  462. 

JUBBAL : 

Poppy  cultivation,  16,405-8. 
Consumption  of  opium,  16,409-12. 
Prohibition  would  be  unjust,  16,413,  16,414. 
See  also  Native  States. 

JUNAGADH : 

Oomsumption    of    opium,    23,874,    23,887,    23,907, 

23,925,  24,112, 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,   23,879-903,  23,913, 

23,930. 
Statistics  of   opium   consumers  in   iail,    1889-90  to 

1892-93,  iv.  431. 
See  also  Native  States. 


K. 

KaCHIA  : 

Cultivating  class  ;  do  not  use  opium,  22,051. 
Kachhis.    See  under  Bind  (Oct;  ;[i:3  ;s). 

Kachins  : 

Arrangements  regarding  opium  before  annexation, 

312. 
Eat  poppy  seed  with  rice,    6869-71 ;  smoke  poppv 

seed,  7861. 
Not  so  much  affected  by  opium  as  people  who  live  in 

hot  climate,  7601. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  them  smoke,  7629,  7682  ;  and  20 

per  cent,  of  the  women,  7639. 
The  men  all  smoke,  but  not  to  excess,  7902. 
Smoke  opium  mixed  with  plantain  leaves  all  day 

long  ;  display  most  remarkable  endurance,  ii.  524. 
Opium  nearly  as  deleterious   as  to  Bnrmeso,  ii.  537, 

580,  581. 
Appear  unable  to  use  opium  without  abuse,  ii.  537. 
See  imder  Bukma. 

Kadus  : 
Suffer  from  opium  as  well  as  Burmans,  ii.  580. 
See  under  Bttrma. 

Kania  : 

Term  of  reproach  applied  to  opium-eaters  in  Assam, 
9116,  9153,  9538^2,  9709-16,  9957,  9962,  9977, 
10,014, 10,384,  10,495,  10,511, 10,535-39,  18,361. 

May  mean  that  a  man  is  a  particularly  good  work- 
man, 9541. 

Kaeauli  : 

Estimated  loss  of  land  revenue  through  prohibition, 
20,402-8,  iv.  388. 

Estimated  loss  to  cultivators  through  prohibition, 
iv.  388,  389. 

Estimated  loss  of  customs  through  prohibition, 
ib. 

Average  area  under  poppy,  1888-89  to  1892-93, 
iv.  388. 

Quantity  of  opium  produced,  iv.  389-91. 

Method  of  cultivation,  ib. 

Land  settlement  work  still  going  on,  iv.  389. 

Comparison  of  profits  with  wheat  crop,  ib. 

Wages  earned  by  field  labourers,  ib. 

Estimated  loss  to  traders  through  prohibition, 
iv.  390. 

Opium  not  replaceable  by  other  articles  of  com- 
merce, ib. 

Proportion  of  consumers  in  the  State,  ib. 

Statistics  of  poppy  cultivation  and  opium  consump- 
tion, iv.  397. 

Estimated  loss  to  the  State,  &c.,  if  cultivation 
prohibited,  iv.  398. 

See  also  Native  States. 
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Kahens  : 
Not  addicted  to  opium,  7757-79. 
8ee  BuBMANS . 

KaSIII    SUJjiN    SOMAJ  : 

Views  on  the  opium  question,  13,338-59. 

Kashmir  : 
State  revenue  from  opium,  17,401,  17,412.1 
CultiTation  free,  but  sale  not,  17,402-8,  17,413-21. 
Poppy  is  the  most  paying  crop,  17,409. 
No  change  in  taxation  or  regulations  can  be  made  at 

present,  17,443. 
Prohibition  would  entail   a   large  preventive  estab- 
lishment, 17,444. 
State   and  cultivators   would   be   justly  entitled  to 

compensation,  17,445.' 
Arrangements  regardiiig  opium,  ii.  367. 
Exports  of  opium  to  the  Punjab,  1885-86  to  1889-90, 

V.  104. 
Memorandum  on  the   opium   question  in   Kashmir, 

V.  126. 
Arrangements  regarding,  and  revenue  derived  from, 

opium,  ih. 
Estimated     loss     through     prohibition     of     opium 

trade,  ib. 

Kastjmbha  : 

Decoction  of  opium  for  drinking,  18,625. 

Evils  of  excess  seldom  noticeable,  ih. 

Eashion  believed  to  be  passing  away,  ib. 

Yery  much  used  in  Bajputana,  19,729. 

Preparation    and    use    on    social     and     ceremonial 

occasions,   21,945,   21,987,   22,496,  22,577,   23,656, 

■23,082.  2:^,7.50,  24,012,  24,390,24,407,  24,427,  24,551, 

24,647,  24,659,  24,904. 
Much  less  used  in  social  life  than  formerly,  22,776. 
Use   on  social  and  ceremonial  occasions  dying  out, 

24,566-73. 
See  also  Amai  Pani,  Oebemonial,  and  Social  Use. 

Kaihiawas  : 

Supplied  from  the  British  depots,  22,587. 

Opium   prohibited   by   British   G-ovemment,  22,882, 

22,899. 
British  relations  with  the  State,  24,045-70. 
History  of  opium  arrangements,  24,911. 
Ten  per  cent,  use  opium,  26,673. 
Opium-eating  very  common,  27,339. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  366. 
Quantity  imported  for  home  consumption,  1891-92,  ib. 
Text  of  agreements  now  in  force,  ii.  360,  361. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Kathis  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  22,577. 

Ceremonial  and  social  use,  22,678. 

Effects  of  habit  on  physique  and  longevity,  22,579. 

Origin  of  the  habit,  22,580. 

Largest  consumers  with  exception  of  Eajputs,  22,582. 

Habit  still  prevalent,  23,656. 

Per-oentagi!  of  consumption  higher  than  in  Bengal, 

27,463;  about  5  per  cent,  use  opium,  27,-503. 
Eetail  price  of  opium,  27,479-85. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Khiichipur  : 

Estimated  loss  through  prohibition,  iv.  407. 

Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408. 

Abstract  of    evidence    of     witness     not    examined, 

iv.  422. 
See  also  Native  States. 

Khoeassan  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  24,852,  24,854. 

KiSHENGABH  : 

Cultivation  and  use  of  opium,  21,577,  21,590. 

Loss  to  the  State  and  individuals  through  prohibition, 
21,693-609. 

('ompensation  would  not  induce  State  to  prohibit 
poppy,  21,620. 

Statistics  of  poppy  cultivation  and  opium  consump- 
tion, iv.  396. 

Estimated  loss  to  the  State,  &c.,  if  cultivation 
prohibited,  ih. 

See  also  Native  States. 


KoLis : 
Inferior  Girasias ;  much  addicted  to  opium,  22,802, 

22,828. 
Addicted  to  robbery;    are   opium-eaters  and  liquor 

drinkers,  22,870-74. 
Habit  leads  to  thefts,  &c.,  to  procure  opmm,  23,609. 
Drink  liquor  as  well  as  eat  opium,  23,632; 
Use  opium  considerably;  consumption  diminishing, 

24,566. 

Kotah  :  '  ' '  ■        i 

Area  under  poppy  during  last  five  years,  20,680. 
No  crop  that  can  Compare  with  opium,  •i6.,  20,711.-  ■ 
Rates  for  opium-fields  higher  than  for  other  crops, 

20,680-83. 
Suggested  substitutes  for  opium  crop,  20,680,  20;695, 

20,711,20,714.       " 
Prohibition  would  necassitate  revision  of  irrigated 

rates,  20,685, 
Loss  to  the  Durbar  through  prohibition  of  production 

and  export,  20,687-92. 
No  excise  upon  opium  or  preparations,  20,694. 
Calculations  showing  profit  of  opium  compared  with 

other  crops,  20,695,  20,700-7,  20,714. 
Prohibition  would  entail  loss  of  credit,  20,697,  20,715. 
Opium  seems  suited  to  the  climate,  20,718,  20,761. 
Prohibition  would  entail  great   loss   on   merchants, 

20,727,  20,751. 
All    the    poorer    classes    would    be     affected,    and 

cultivators  ruined,  20,734. 
Statistics    of    poppy    cultivation    and    opium    con- 
sumption, iv.  394. 
Estimated  loss  to  the  State  if  cultivation  prohibited, 

iv.  396. 
See  also  Native  States 

KUMBIS  : 

Cultivating  class ;  do  not  use  opium,  22,051. 

Kunb6n  : 
Betal  leaf  cooked  with  opium ;  prohibited  in  Burma, 

ii.  463. 
Sold  in  opium  dens,  ii.  608. 


Labttan  : 

Interference  with  importation  and  sale  of  opium  not 
politic,  1637. 

Lakhtar  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  24,551. 
Price  before  and  after  1878,  24,556. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  24,560. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Law: 

Opium  Acts,  1857  and  1878,  ii.  527-36,  iv.  458-69. 
Acts  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  opium,  1876,  1877, 
iv.  456. 

Lepers  : 

Opium  gives  relief,  and  is  a  good  thing,  1481,  1490. 
Habit  gives  great  alleviation  of  sufi'erings,  22,579. 

Licensing  : 

Licensing  in  Bengal,  2069. 

Existing  system  does  not  appear  to  restrict  con- 
sumption, 2266-69. 

Inefficiency  of  restrictions,  2425-36. 

Vices  of  the  system  in  India,  2638-40. 

Punjab  system  of  licensing  cultivation,  2560. 

Existing  system  hoplessly  vicious,  2598-600,  2691-96. 

Compared  with  Gothenburg  system,  2932. 

Licenses  too  freely  given  in  Assam,  3054,  3055,  3114- 
17. 

Government  ought  not  to  license  sale  of  madat  and 
chandu.  3980. 

Existing  system  the  best,  4156,  4167. 

Licenses  for  smoking  on  the  premises  should  be 
abolished,  4452,  4453,  4577,  4585-87. 

Existing  system  not  bad,  4509. 

Licenses  for  sale  of  madak  and  chandu  in  Lower 
Bengal,  4800,  4«16-55,  4875-974. 

Sale  of  Excise  opium  under  licenses,  4806, 
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Licensing — continued. 
System  in  Bengal  has  -worked  yery  well,  4806-8. 
Issue  by  auction  has  increaseid  revenue,  4807. 
Policy  of  Excise  Department,  4875-974. 
Licenses  for  smoking  macJak  and  chaiidu,  5005-9. 
Not  regarded  from  revenue  point  of  view  only,  504C, 

5055-57. 
Chandu  and  madak  shops,  5041-45,  5051-54. 
Actual  fee  fixed  by  auction,  5061-68. 
Number  fixed  by  the  authorities,, 5111 -1,7. 
Number  of  smoking  shops  in  Bengal,  1885-90,  5461, 

5480. 
Existing  method  tends  to  spread  of  the  habit,  6841, 
8615,  8643, 10,619,  10,648, 13,387, 14,004, 15,514-16, 
16,562, 18,257. 
Regulations  are  very  beneficial,  6193. 
Abolition  of  licensed  shops  would  increase  consump- 
tion, 6063i  6089,-93.  ,  •    i  .. 
Licenses  sold  by  auction,  14,819-21. 
Government  rules  very  strict  and  discourage  cultiva- 
,    tion,  17,697, 17,698. 
Present    system   raiher  inducive    than    prohibitive, 

18,199. 
Best  system  yet  tried,  19,532. 
Facility  with  which  opium  can  be  procured — evil  of 

the  present  system,  19,733. 
Given  too  freely  at  present,  19,885. 
Sale  of  licenses  by  auction  wrong  in  principle,  22,822. 
Issue  of  licenses  for  poppy  cultivation,  ii.  320.' 
License  fees,  1880-81  to  1893-94,  ii.  342. 
System   of  granting    licenses   for  non-medical   and 

medical  use,  ii.  347-54. 
Eecelpts    from   license  ifeeS,'   1883-84   to    1892-93, 

ii.  348-54. 
System  in  force  in  Bengal,  ii.  427.  ,■       '  '■ 

Chief  features  of  the  auction  system,  ib. 
Madak  and  chandu  licenses,  ib. 

Revenue  from  license  fees  in  Bengal,  1873-74  to 
1892-93,  ii.  428,  429. 

-rt-  POBMS :  , : 

Form  of  license  to  cultivate  poppy  in  the  Benares 

Agency,  ii.  330. 
Assamiwar  license  to  cultivate  poppy  in  the  Behar 

Agency,  ib. 
Joint  license  to  cultivate  poppy  in  the  Behar  Agency, 

ib.  '     - 

License  for  retail  sale  of  opium,  ii.  430. 
License  for  manufacture  and  retail  sale  of  madak  (or 

chandu),  ii.  431. 
License  for  retail  sale  of  poppy  heads,  ii.  432. 
Druggist's  permit,  ii.  433. 
See  o2«o  Excise,  and  imder  the' various  Provi/iices  and 

Native  States. 

LiMBi  State  : 
Consumption  of  opium  by  the  different  races,  24,646. 
See  also  Native  States. 

LiQtfOK  TeAFEIC  : 

Systems  In  force  in  the  Native  States, -20,507-9, 
20,574,  21,093-97,  21,143,  21,192,  23,570-76,  23,633, 
23,643,  23,668,  24,287,  24,295-97,  24,396-400, 
24,416,  24,421,  24,468,  24,503,  24,607,  24,525-31, 
24,561,  24,633. 

Existing  restrictive  measures  sufficient,  26,245-49, 
26,265-69,  26,279-83. 

Arrangements  in  Hyderabad,  27,910,  27,911. 

Local  Option  : 

Local    opinion    consulted   before    new    opium   shop 

opened,  8314-17. 
System  should  be  adapted  to  meet  popular  'opinion 
.  in  the -different  districts,.  8626. 
Public  opinion  consulted  as  to  opening  new  shops  in 

Assam,  8996.  <  i 

Should  be  applied  to  the  opium  question,  15,601-3. 
Possible  in  some  parts  of  India,  17,264. 
Would  be  a  new  departure  from  the  old  established 

policy,  18,621.  ,      - 

Government    policy   in  N.W.    Provinces   is  to   open 
■•   .smoking    shops    only   where  (there    is  a  distinct 

existing  demand,  19,120,  19,130. 
Liqtlor  traffic, should  be  abolished. by   local  option, 

26,540. 
Recommended  in  case  of  sale  cf  alcohol,  27,023. 


Longevity  : 

Opium  smokers  may  live  as  long  as  anybody  else, 

but  are   the  first  to  die  in  famine  or  epidemics, 

365,  405-8. 
Moderate  use  does  not  shorten  life,  1020,  i.  14 1 . 
Habitual  use  does  not  shorten  life,  1637. 
No  perceptible  effect  on  longevity,  11,829,  11,878. 
Excessive  habitual  use  very  iniurious  ;  shortens  life, 

18,959,  23,791,  24.,075,  24:085. 
Over  indulgence  doeS  not  tend  to  shorten  life,  22,028. 
Effects  of  habit  on  longevity,  22,679,  iv.  379. 
Habitual  consumption  shortens  life,  23,791. 
Intemperate  use  shortens  life,  24,076,  24,086. 
Does  not  shorten  life  or  weaken  intellect,  24,566. 
Opium  does  not  appear  to  shorten  life,  25,403,  ,26,992, 

26,025,  26,043. 
Excessive  use  does  not  shorten  life,  26,770. 
Madat  smoking  tends  to  shorten  life  very  much,  ii. 

415. 

LOHARU : 

Opium  habit  not  general,  18,720. 

Consumers  would  certainly  resent  interference  with 

its  use,  18,723. 
See  dko  Native  States. 

Ltoknow  : 

Consumption  of  opium  at  Lucknow,  1 3,682,  13,683. 
Licensed  shops  well  conducted  at  Lucknow,  13,688. 
Extent  of  poppy  cultivation  in  the  district,  13,693. 
Excessive'  consirmption  of  opium  due  to  number  of 

of  disreputable  people,  14,843,  14,844. 
Habit  has  ruined  thousands  of  families,  15,006, 15,036, 
Prevalence  of  habit  attributable  to  immorality  during 

Nawabi  regime,  16,842,  16,867,  16,868. 
Visit  to  the  opium  shops,  v.  99,  100. 


M. 


Madak ; 


Mixture  of  inferior  opium  and  bran,  1058. 

Solid  form  of  opium,  2148. 

Preparation    of    opium     for    smoking,    2593,    2707, 

11,858-61,   11,896,  11,921,  11,929,  12,851,  15,139- 

46. 
Manufacture    should  be    abolished,    3529,    3538-44, 

3579-84. 
Shops   should  not  be  closed,  if  result  would  be  to 

drive  consumers  to  alcohol,  3768. 
Public  sale  should  be,  stopped,  4607. 
Number  of  licenses  in  Lower  Bengal,  4800j  4816-65, 

5041-45,  5051-54;,  has,  been  reduced,  4926. 
Preparation  and  price,  4814,  4816. 
Unlicensed  manufacture  should  be  prohibited,  4922, 

4923. 
Smoking  not  always  a  vice,  5031. 
Madak  smoking  considered    more    disgraceful  than 

eating,  9239. 
Prepared  differently  in  Assam  and  Bengal,  9970. 
Shops    should  be   closed    except    where   there   is   a 

Chinese  population,  10,790. 
Analysis,  13,483. 
Very  little  used,  13,690. 
Can  only  be  sold  at  Lucknow  by  licensed  vendors, 

13,740,  13,767-77. 
Manufacture  for  domestic  use  requires  special  license 

in  Bengal,  13,779,  13,822  ;  permitted  in  Lucknow, 

13,778-82. 
Sale  by  license  discontinued  in  the  Punjab,  15,713. 
Smoked  now ;  20  years  ago  Punjabis  did  not  know 

how  to  prepare  it,  18,210. 
Preparation  should  be  made  a  penal  offence,  18,260. 
Not  much  used  in  the  Punjab,  18,756. 
Sale  prohibited  in   Dholpur   State,    21,655,   21,664, 

21,688-97. 
Preparation   and  use,   '25,288-94,    25,304-6,   26,060, 

27,389-93,  27,641-44,  iv.  521,  v.  87, 
Sale   to     women    and     children    should    be    penal, 

25,293. 
Milder  than  chandu  smoking,  25,662. 
Cheaper  and  worse  than  chandu,  25,943-47. 
Number    of  licensed   shops   in  Bombay,   1883-4  to 

1892-93,  26,144. 
Manufacture  for  sale  without  license  a  penal  offence, 

27,889,  27,410-15. 
Restrictions,  short  of  prohibition,  should  be  enforced. 

27,397. 
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Madak — continued. 

Chiefly   used    by    lower    classes    of    sweepers    and 

Mahomedans,  27,578,  27,615. 
Sale  and  use  should  be  entirely  prohibited,  27,597. 
Generally  recognised    to    be   very  harmful,  28,253, 

28,268. 
No  desire  to  sleep  after  smoking,  i.  141. 
Number   of  licensed  shops  in  Bengal,  Assam,   and 

N.W.  Provinces,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  348,  349. 
Much  worse  than  chandn  smoking,  ii.  413. 
System  of  licensing  and  sale  in  Bengal,  ii.  427. 
Number  of  licenses  in  force  in  Bengal,  1873-74  to 

1892-93,  ii.  428. 
Revenue  from  license  fees,  ii.  429. 
Licenses    and    fees    in  Assam,  1873-74  to   1892-93, 

ii.  455. 

See  also  Chanbu,  Smoking. 

Madat  : 
See  Madak. 

Madras  : 

Administration  of  opium  revenue,  iv.  432-47. 
Abstracts  of  evidence  of  witnesses  not  examined,  iv. 

448-54. 

Consumption  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  9388,  9446,  25,508,  25,522, 
25,534r45,  25,652,  25,683. 

Eating  prevalent  in  Godavery  district,  9406. 

Many  castes  have  nothing  to  do  with  opium,  9454. 

Habit  chiefly  confined  to  lower  classes  of  people, 
9455,  9485-88. 

Consumption  of  opium,  1880-1,  1889-90,  ii.  447. 

Statement  showing  consumption  of  opium,  intoxicat- 
ing drugs,  and  poppy-heads,  1880-81  to  1892-93,  iv. 
439-41. 

Confiscation  : 

Confiscation  and  rewards  for  conviction,  iv.  436. 

Cultivation  : 

Almost  iinknown,  except  in  Nilgiris  where  cultivated 
prior  to  1880,  iv.  434. 

ExPOBT   and   IMPOEI: 

Rules  for,  by  private  agencies,  iv.  4;:l."> 

Law  : 

Madras   Opium   Act,   remarks    on   rules   6   and   31, 

27,877. 
Consumption  on  unlicensed  premises  illegal,  ii.  394. 
Law  regarding  opium,  iv.  4-33. 

Licensing  : 

Licenses  for  smoking  on  approved  premises  recom- 
mended, ii.  396. 

Recommendation  not  approved  by  Government  of 
India,  ii.  896. 

System  of  licensing  sale  and  manufacture,  iv.  434. 

Number  of  licenses  issued,  1880-81  to  1892-93,  iv. 
435. 

Gross  receipts  from  license  fees,  1883-84  to  1892-9)5, 
iv.  442. 

Receipts  from  license  fees,  1880-81  to  1892-93,  iv. 
443,  44  k 


—  Pass  Duty  : 

Gross  receipts,  in  Madras,    1883-84   to   1892-93,   iv. 

442. 
Receipts  in  Madras,  1880-81  to  1892-93,  iv.  443,  444. 

—  Possession  : 

Maximum  allowed  without  license,  iv.  434. 

- —  Pkosecutions  : 

Number  of  smuggling  and  other  offences,   and  con- 
victions, 1882-83  to  1892-93,  iv.  445-47. 

—  Revenue  : 

Gross  receipts  of  Excise  opium  revenue,  1883-84  to 

1892-93,  iv.  442. 
Statement  showing  revenue  from  opium,  &c.,  1880- 

81  to  1892-93,  iv.  443-44. 


Madras — contvmted. 

Saxe: 

Arrangements  for  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ii.  351. 
Number  of  shops,  consamption,  receipts  from  license 

fees  and  pass  duty,  1883-84,  to  1892-93,  ib. 
System  of  licensing  wholesale  and  retail  sale,  iv.  434. 
Number  of  licenses  issued,  1880-81  to  1892-93.   iv. 

435. 
Statement   showiug  number   of   shops    for    sale    of 
opium,  intoxicating  drugs,  and  poppy  heads,  1880- 
81  to  1892-93,  iv.  436-38. 

Transpoet: 

Rules  for  issues  of  passes,  iv.  435. 

Madhasis  : 

Excessive  use  of  opium  almost  unknown,  6743. 

Mahajana  Sabha  (Conjevebam)  : 

Resolutions  passed,  and  statestics  collected,  by  the 
Society,  27,878-83. 

MaHI   KaNTHA  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  24,012,  26,000. 

Impossible  to  extend  prohibition  to  the  States  as 
they  contain  many  consumers  and  others  who  use 
opium  according  to  ancient  customs,  24,256,  24,260. 

Consumption  of  opium  by  the  different  races,  2,4256, 
24,405. 

Prohibition  would  cause  a  heavy  deficit,  24,259. 

Airangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  356. 

Quantity  imported  for  home  consumption,  1891-92,  ib. 

Text  of  agreements  now  in  force,  ii.  362,  363. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Mahomedans  : 

Opium-eating  prevalent,  2591. 

Men  and  women  use  opium  as  an  aphrodisiac,  2693. 

More  given  to  opium  than   Hindus,  2803,    2821-26, 

2884^87. 
Decay  not  peculiar  to  Murshidabad,  3196. 
Generally  take  opium  as  a  habit,  6262. 
Use  more  than  the  Hindus,  7431-34, 10,969-72,  12,681, 

13,860,  19,676. 
Opium-eating  not  a  common  practice,  8405,  8476  ;  used 

as  a  stimulant  for  generations,  8405,  8451-55,  8460. 
Mahomedans    in    Eastern   Bengal    use   opium    as   a 

medicine,  8558,  8559. 
Not  so  many  as  90  per  cent,  use  opium,  8662,  8569, 

8575. 
Opium  used  in  moderation  by  all  classes,  8763. 
Take  opium  openly  as  medicine,  8779,  8780 
A  few  amoke  ohaudu,  10,977. 

Mussalmans  form  the  majority  of  consumers,  11,680. 
Habit  prevails  amongst  the  rich  and  their  follower.'^, 

11,806. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  consume  opium,  12,6.-i2,  13,087, 

13,100,  13,411. 
Smoking  most   common    among  low   Mahomedans, 

13,793,  13,827,  16,683, 16,766. 
Habit   common  among  the   martial    races,    13,863, 

13,876. 
Fifty  per  cent,   in   Lucknow,  20  per  cent,  in  other 

districts,  13,881,13,904,13,932. 
More  addicted   to   habit  than  other  people,  13,937, 

14,456. 
Habit  very  common  ;  women  and  even  children  use 

opium,  13,978. 
Sometimes  smoke  chandu  or  madak,  14,225. 
Mahomedans  of  Lucknow  notorious  for  opium  habit, 

14,422,  14,423. 
Fifty  per  cent,  consume  opium  ;  of  these  25  per  cent. 

smoke,  14,610, 14,511. 
Take    less    opium   than   Sikhs  and   Hindus,    17,151, 

17,183,  17,184,  17,333. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  the   Punjab   Mahomedans   use 

opium.  17,249. 
Practically  no  consumers  in  Shahpur  district,  17,374. 
Hardly    any    Miihomedan    cultivators    take   opium, 

18,406. 
Dwellers  in  the  lowlands  take  opium,  18,467. 
Habit  most  prevalent  at  Benares  and  Agra  19  434, 

19,4.56. 
Prevalence  of  opium  habit  ascribed  to  prohibition  of 

liquor,  19,527. 
Would  take  to  bhang  if  opium  prohibited,  22,819. 
Use  of  opium  prevalent,  22,828. 
Scores  of  Maulvis  take  opium,  24,983,  24,996. 
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Mahombdans — eonUnued. 

Habit  common  among  artisans,  24,991. 

Orthodox  Mahomedaas  take  opium  in  moderation, 

25,240. 
Three-fourths  of  Mahomedan  adult  males  consume 

opium,  25,410. 
Eight  or  10  per  cent,  eat  opium,  25,858. 
Form  90  per  cent,  of  smokers  in  Bombay,  27,004. 
Opium    smoking    and   eating    are   most   prevalent, 

27,179,27,184. 
ALadak  smoking    prevalent    in   the    Seoni    district, 

27,388,  27,419. 
Generally  confined  to  lower  order,  27,492,  27,578. 
Opium  smokers  mostly  Mahomedans,  28,105. 
Would  have  just  cause  of  complaint  if  their  only 

stimulant  prohibited,  ii.  317,  318. 
From  5  to  30  per  cent,  indulge  in  opium,  ii.  411. 

Maheattas  : 
Not  addicted  to  opium  as  a  rule,  1555. 

Maize  : 

Generally  grown  with  poppy  in   same   year,   5258, 

5311-13,  23,167-69,  23,181. 
Commonly  grown  with  poppy,  10,796,  11,163. 
Commonly  precedes  the  poppy  crop,  19,472. 
No     other    crop    but    poppy    could    follow    maize, 

23,170. 
Generally  grown  with  poppy  in  Malwa,  23,196-240. 
Statement  showing  initial  value  and  cost  of  produce 

of  an  acre  of  Makka  land,  iv.  400. 
See  also  Cultivation,  Substitutes  pob  Poppy. 

Majum  : 

Preparation  of  opium  used  as  an  aphrodisiac,  18,957. 
Composed  of  bhang,  sweets,  opium,  and  sometimes 

stramonium  seeds,  18,992-94. 
Confection  of  ganja  and  poppy  seeds,  25,319. 

Malabab  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  25,564. 
See  also  Bombay. 

Malacca  : 

Prevalence  of  opium  smoking,  169. 
Consumption  of  opium,  v.  181,  182. 

Malauia  . 

Opium   not    known  as  a  prophylactic    in   Formosa, 

China,  or  Burma,  228. 
Valuable  in  relieving  pains  of  rheumatic  fever,  298. 
Gives  relief  from  pain  accompanying  malarial  rheu- 
matism and  dysentery,  695. 
Never  asked  for  opium  in  malarial  districts,  698. 
Not   a  prophylactic ;   very  little  used   as  a  cure  in 

China,  847. 
Smokers  less  likely  toTeoover  than  others,  848. 
In  some  degree  a  prophylactic,  1005. 
Malarial  fevers  would  be  considerably  increased  in 

severity  if  opium  unattainable,  1007. 
Undoubtedly  valuable  as  remedy  and  prophylactic, 

1146. 
Valuable  as  a  prophylactic  in  the  malarial  deltas  of 

great  rivers,  1153. 
Used  as  a  prophylactic  in  the  Mid.  and  S.  provinces 

of  China,  1281. 
Natives  thoroughly  believe    in   efficacy   of    opium, 

1637. 
Natives  in  the  marshy  districts  of  China  could  not 

live  without  opium,  1740. 
Prescribed   for  pains   accompanying  malaria,  2144, 

2160-69,  2185-88,  2203-18,  2225-30,  2235-37. 
Deep-rooted   belief  that  opium    is   a   prophylactic, 

2706. 
Opium  largely  used  in  malarial  districts,  2718. 
Said  to  be  a  prophylactic,  2727-30. 
Evidently  not  so  considered  by  Government,  2764. 
Cinchona  and  quinine  used,  not  opium,  3049. 
Moderate  use  beneficial  in  malarious  country,   3183, 

3185. 
Quinine  cannot  entirely  replace  opium,  3334-36. 
Quinine  does  not  replace  opium  as  a  prophylactic, 

3519-22. 
Opium  not  prescribed  as  a  prophylactic,  3574,  25,015- 

20,  24,197. 
Probably  relieves  suffering  in  malarial  diseases,  3668, 
'  36.59. 
Beneficial  in  malaria-stricken  regions,  3677,  3687. 


Malabia — contiwued. 
Powerful  antidote,  3787,  3824-35. 
Small  daily  dose  recommended  for  persons  Uving  in 

marshy  places,  3818,  3833-35,  3919. 
Sovereign  remedy  for  malarial  diseases,  3882-84. 
Habitually  used  as  a  protective,  3956-62. 
Few  know  that  opium  is  a  preventive,  4277. 
Connexion  with  consumption  of   opium,  4298-317, 

4353,  4540,  4644,  5018-22,  5036. 
Opium  is  an  anodyne,  not  a  special  prophylactic  like 

quinine,  4724-26,  4737-42. 
Value  of  opium  a  comparativelv  new  doctrine,  4762, 

4782-86. 
Opium  much  used  in  treatment  of  malarious  diseases, 

5171. 
Preventive    against    chills   or    malarial    influences, 

5544,  5545. 
Assamese  believe  in  opium  as  a  preventive,  5597- 

5601,  5609,  5639^3. 
Opium  found  useful  in  districts  where  malaria  is  pre- 
valent, 5689,  5738. 
Usefulness  as  a  prophylactic  or  anti-periodic  doubted, 

5838.  ■ 

Taken  as  a  tonic  in  malarial  and  swampy  districts  of 
Bengal,  6059,  6069-76,  6110, 6200, 6214-18,  6229-31. 
Remedy  against  miasmic  influences,  6115,  6118. 
People  on  the  paddy  fields  say  it  keeps  ofi'  fever, 

6872. 
Used  as  a  prophylactic  in  malarial  districts,    6895- 

99,  6944-46. 
Not  behoved  to  be  a  protective,  7232,  7242. 
Employed  with  good  results,  7356,  7367-69. 
Efiectnal  prophylactic  against  malaria,  7422,  7491, 

7499. 
Used  as  a  prophylactic  by  Burmese  coolies,  7802  ;  by 

fishermen  and  foresters,  8184, 8187. 
Used  by  natives  in  damp  and  malarious  places,  8559, 

8763,  8791,  8792,  8871. 
Assamese  use  opium  as  a  preventive,  9017-19. 
Never  used  in  Jessore  as  a  preventive,  9326. 
Assamese  to  some  extent  believe  in  the  prophylaxis 

of  opium,  9773,  9774,  9804,  9813-15. 
Possible  increase  of  mortality  in  malarial  districts 

if  opium  stopped,  9826,  9827. 
Never  considered  to  be  a  protective  against  malaria, 

9852. 
Belief  that  opium  is  a  preventive  new,  9961. 
Opium-eaters  sufier  most  from  leala-anar,  10,009. 
Opium' eaters   much  less  affected  by  the   Teala-aaar 

than  others,  10,038,  10,062-78. 
Opium  a  necessity  in  malarial  districts,  10,205. 
Sustains  people    in    damp    and    malarial  districts, 

10,362. 
Two-thirds  of  the  opium-eaters  live  in  malarial  places, 

10,392. 
Few  opium-eaters  succumb  to  the  kala-azar,  10,440- 

44. 
No    medical    authority  advocates    its    prophylactic 

powers,  10,727. 
Successfully  used  as  a  medicine  in  malarious  tracts, 

10,782 
Bfi'ect  of  malarial  climate  on  consumption  of  opium, 

10,840 ;  reckoned  a  valuable  prophylactic,  {b. 
Idea  that  opium  is  a  valuable  prophylactic  is  common 
among  the  people,  but  new  to  official  statements, 
10,866. 
Believed  to  be  useful  in   the   damp  and  malarious 

districts  where  the  habit  is  so  common,  11,688. 
Not  specifically  useful  in  malarious  districts,  11,852- 

57. 
Cheapest    home    prophylactic    in    malarial    places, 

11,893-96. 
Generally  beneficial  in  damp  districts,  12,850. 
Consumers    enjoy  immunity  from    malarial    fever, 

13,684 
Greatest  medicinal  use  in  malarial  districts,  13,844. 
Per-centage  of  consumers  higher  in  malarial  districts, 

13,881,13,884,  13,904 
Protective  idea  new,  13,997, 14,001. 
Superior  to  quinine  in  certain  oases,  14,086-96. 
Largely  used  as  a  febrifuge  in  jungle  tracts,  14,233. 
Not  comparable  to  quinine  as  a  prophylactic,  ib. 
Diminishes  risk  of  attack  of  ague,  ib. 
Most  valuable  drug,  14,312. 
Useful  in  low-lying  countries,  15,822,  16,832-38. 
Not  a  direct  prophylactic,  but  assuages  pains   ac- 
companying malaria,  15,913. 
Preventive  against  malarial  fevers  and  their  seqitelcs, 

15,971-77. 
Advantages  of  opium  as  a  prophylactic   known  in 
1887,  16,982, 15,997-16,001. 
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feOYAL  GpMMISSIOl!?  ON  OPIUM  : 


Maiaeia — contvrvUed. 

Not  a  prophylactic,  16,557-59, 16,599-607. 

Not  an  anti-periodic,  16,902. 

Excellent  drug  at  cold  stage  of  fever,  16,976. 

Popular  belief   in  opium   as   a  preveniive,   17,766- 

75,  17,787. 
Opium    occasionally    useful    mth    quinine,    17,776, 

17,777. 
Opium  taken  to  counteract  ailments  due  to   damp 

climate,  18,457. 
Believed  to  bo  used  for  malarial  fever,  18,505,  21,878, 

21,901, 
Considerably  used  in  malarial   districts   of   Lower 

Sind,  18,569,  18,579-83. 
Arsenic,  iron  and  quinine  probably  better  prophy- 
lactic than  opium,  18,770-, 
Keeps  off  fever,  cold  and  other  effects  of  moisture, 

18,795. 
Not  a  prophylactic  against  fever  or  enlarged  spleen, 

18,840-42. 
Nazla,  prevalent  at  Delhi  since  construction  of  canal ; 

opium  used  as  a  preventive,  18,903. 
Used  as  a  protection  against  cold  and  damp  ;  specially 

taken  for  nazla,  19,037. 
People  in  malarious  tracts  anxious  to  cultivate  opium, 

19,126,   19,135 ;    with  view  of  retaining  a   small 

quantity  as  a  febrifuge,  19,136-38. 
Doubtless  acts  indirectlv  as  a  prophylactic,  19,101, 

19,203. 
Widespread    belief   that    it    is    useful    in  malarial 

cachexia,  19,228,  19,235-40,  19,256-58. 
Widely  used  to  counteract  malaria,  19,316. 
Unknown  as  a  prophylactic  or  cure  along  the  Jumna, 

19,406,  19,413-15. 
Used  in  combination  with  quinine,  19,408,  19,421. 
Checks  diarrhoea,  19,409  ;  but  does  not,enhance  power 

of  quinine,  19,410. 
Used  with  benefit  in  cases  of  malarial  cachexia,  with 

enlarged  spleen  and  anamia,  19,442-55. 
Consumers   not   so   susceptible   to   fever   as    others, 

19,494. 
Uildoubtedly  prevents  attacks,  19,502. 
Largely  used  in  malarial  tracts,  19,528. 
Anti-periodic  action  doubted,  H. 
Useful  for  diseases  which  proceed  from  malaria,  ib. 
Moderate  use  guards  consumer  from  malarious  fever, 

19,678. 
Not  generally  believed  to  be  a  protective,  19,730. 
Considered  useful  in  miilarious  parts,  19,767. 
Chills  and  fever  avoided  by  use  of  opium,  19.797. 
Keeps   off  effects  of  damp  climate,  caused  by  con- 
struction of  canals,  19,877,  19,890. 
People  suppose  it  to  be  a  prophylactic,  19,903. 
Opium-eaters  suffer  more  than  others,  19,912. 
Opium  not  found  beneficial,  19,925,  19,941-46, 19,986. 
Not  prescribed  for  malaria,  20,015-20. 
No  doctur  ever  prescribed  opium  or  any  preparation 

of  it,  20,087. 
General  belief  in  efBcacy  as  a  prophylactic,  20,268, 

20,300.  - 
Prophylactic  against  disease;   keeps   off  miasmatic 

influences,  20,8.55,  20,914. 
Not  necessary  as  a  prophylactic,  21,023,  21,041. 
Prevents  chills  which  lead  to  fever,  21,042. 
Lessens  discomfort  felt  in  cold  stage,  21,298. 
Eeputed  prophylactic  powers  firsi;  heard  of  during 

present  agitation,  ih.,  21,327-29. 
General  belief  that  opium-eaters  less  subject  to  mala- 
rial fevers,  21,417. 
Opium  will  often  avert  a  fever  seizure,  ih.,  21,421. 
Prophylactic  against  fe\'ers  and   dyscntei-y   in   the 

rainy  season,  21,962 
Belief  in  effloacy   of   (ipium   as  a  remedy  and  pro- 
phylactic, 21,980. 
Highest  value  in  treatment  of  malarial  fevers  and 

their  sequels,  2'J,014. 
Natives'  remedy  for  midarial  diseases,  22,176. 
Extreme  moisture  in  air  renders  opium  necessary  as 

a  remedy  in  malaria  in  Malwa,  ih. 
Protective  to  ngricslturists,  &c.,  in  damp  oljm^tes, 

22.277.  ' 

Sovereign  remedy  in  malarious  feyers,,  22,385. 
Foresters  suffering  from  c\'il  effects  of  Baroda  clipiate 

without  exceptiiju  non-consijmers,  ih. 
Invaluable  as  a  preventive  of  malarious  fever,  22, 51 '8. 
Not  used  as  :i  prophylactic  in  Kathiawar,  22,847. 
Villagers  would  suffer  more  if  deprived  of   0)iium, 

22,969. 
Opium  very  beneficial  m  a  malarious  conntj'y  like 

Malwa,  23,184. 
Prevents  disease  in  malarious  climates,  23,261. 


Maiabia — corMnueA. 
Very  useful  in  the  cold  stage  of  agiie,  23,684. 
Not  reliable  as  a  febrifuge,  24,075, 
Not  known  as  a  preventiye  in  Jnnagadh,  24,169-79. 
Used  with   good  result  as   a  prophylactic,  24,186, 

24,191. 
Not  medically  prescribed  as  a  prophylactic,  24,197. 
Beneficial  effect  in  malarious  fevers,  24,407,  24,418- 

20. 
Valuable  remedy  in  malarial  fevers,  24,675. 
Other  rejnedies  preferred  as  prophylactic,  ih. 
Enables  people  to  withstand  malarious  fevers,  24,727. 
Consumers,   otherwise  predisposed,   escaped    fever, 

24,739. 
Opium  gives  more  relief  than  any  other  ;remedy  in 

certain  stages  of  malarial  poisoning,  24,867. 
Preventive  and  curative  in  malarial  fever,  24,904. 
Generally  regarded  as  a  preventive  against  fever  and 

rheumatism,  25,061. 
Consumed  in  malarious  districts  chiefly  as  a  prophy- 
lactic, 25,227.  '  ■ 
Natives  have  profound  belief  in  eflScacy  of  opium, 

25,297. 
Speaking  scientifically,  not  a  prophylactic  ;  beneficial 

in  damp  climates,  2.^,308,  25309. 
Use    in   malarious   districts    probably   common    on 

account  of  relief  afforded  from  neuralgic  pains, 

25,361. 
Consumption  very  large  in   hill  tracts  of  Jcypore ; 

district    highly    feverish,    but     inhabitants    very 

healthy,  25,371. 
Native   belief  in   opium   as  a   preventive   probably 

erroneous,  2-^,382. 
European  practitioners  prefer  quinine  and  arsenic, 

25,383. 
Necessity  to  the  poor  in  malarious  districts,  25,412. 
Used  with  great-  effect  as  a  protection  against  fever 

in  hill  tracts,  25,565. 
Considered  invaluable  as  a  prophylactic,  25,583. 
Absolate  necessity  to  people  in  malarious  districts, 

ih. 
Prophylactic  in  malarial  diseases,  25,668. 
Use  of  opium  as  a  prophylactic  not  heard  of,  25,727. 
Sometimes  prescribed  with  quinine  to  ]jrevent  recur. 

rcnce,  25,769. 
Saves  many  \\\es  in  malarial  fevers,  2.:i,797. 
Successfully  prescribed   with   quinine   in    cases    of 

ague,  25,862. 
Cuts  short  an  attack  of  ague,  2.j,886. 
Prophylactic  against  fever ;  prevents  chills,  25,906, 

25,916, 
Opium  largely  used  during  the  monsoon,  when  fields 

are  flooded,  25,913-17,  25,929,  25,9:52,r. 
Beputed  a  prophylactic  against  malaria  ;  not  so  used 

in  Bombay,  25,957. 
Used  as  a  prophylactic,  with  beneflcial  results,  25,988. 
Prophylactic     against    fevers,     chills,    rheumatism, 

26,002. 
Potent  factor  in  conferring  immunity  from  malarious 

diseases,  26,024. 
Not  used  as  a  prophylactic  in  Poona,  26,041. 
Beneficial  in  feverish  districts,  and   during  the  hot 

weather  and  monsoon,  26,148. 
Consumption  exceptionally  high  in  Broach  feverish 

district,  26,181,  26,251. 
A  little   opium  with   quinine  has  very  good  effect, 

26,388-90. 
Opium  never  asked  for  as  a  remedy,  26,540. 
Very  valuable  in  neuralgia  and  headache  caused  by 

malarial  poisoning,  26,614,  26,610. 
Much  in  vogue  as  a  prophylactic,  27,135. 
Believed  to  be  a  protection  against  chills  and  malarial 

influences,  27,418,  27.428.  27,435. 
Generalh'    taken    to    miti<_;:ite    sequences    of    ao-ue 

27,(:!6.  =■     ■ 

Opium  a  necessity  in  malarious  districts,  27,"i74, 
Prevalent  belief  in   Ffathiawar  thai   npiura  i-j  a,  sui'.- 

preventive  in  malarious  fevers,  2~,(>:m;. 
Believed  to  be  specially  useful  in  malarious  districts 

27,S;!6,  27,8.58.  ' 

Used  to  prevent  malarial  fever,  28,lu7,  28,115. 
,  Strong, prql/abiljiijy,of^,C,<jrreotpess  of  native  belief  in 

value  as  a  prophylactic.  28,141. 
Memorialists  admit  that  opium  is  useful  as  a  prophy- 
lactic, i.  112.  - 
Prevalent   belief  that  opium  is  beneficial  in  marshy 

countries,  i.  141. 
Habit  much   more  common   in    unhealthv  districts 

i.  145.      ,  , 

Probabiy  not  best  prophylactic,  but  useful  and  chean 

ii.  409.  ^' 
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MaIiAIUA — I 

Taken  to  escape  malarious  fever  and  other  evil  effects 

of  damp  climate,  ii.  411,  437.    ,; 
Popular  belief  in  use  as  a  preventive,  ii.  414.. 
Curative  and  prophylactic  in  malarious  fevers,  ib., 

415. 
Habit  prevalent  in.  swampy  fever-stricken  districts, 

ii.  416,  437. 
Cannot  be  replaced  as  a  remedy  against  malarial 

maladies,  ii.  444. 
Powerful  prophylactic   and  remedy  in    almost    all 

malarial  diseases,  ii.  460,  461. 
Prophylactic  and  curative  agent  in  malarial  disease, 

iy.  505. 
Chinese  have  great  faith  in  opium,  v.  153  (par.  14). 
Opinions,  on  value  as  a  prophylactic,    collected  in 

Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong,  v.  165-209 

(par.  14) ;  in  China,  v.  213-343  (par.  13). 

See  also  Peveu,  Medicinal  use. 

Maiats  : 

Very  few  of  the  Perak   Malays  addicted  to  opium, 
1637.  .      t-       • 

Per-centage  of  opium  smokers  small,  v.  147,  149. 
Bflfects  decidedly  worse  tlian  on  Chinese,  v.  148. 
Condemn  smoking  as  sinful  and  degrading,  v.  151. 

See  cdso  Straits  Settlements.  ■      ''' 

Malwa  Agency  : 

Comprises  all  opium-growing  States  in  Central  India. 

1531. 
Agency  started  in  1830,  1564.  ,- 
Growth  of  poppy,   157;    fall  in  price,  158;    transit 

duty  reduced,  159,  160. 
Crop  much  more  valuable  than  in  Behar,  2,053. 
Ninety   per    cent,   of    the    thakurs    use   kasumbha, 

19,729. 
Malwais  take  opium  from  childhood,  19,211. 
Poppy  cultivatioB,  19,734-46. 
Prohibition  would  ruin  the  province,  19,815. 
Owes  its  prosperity  to  opium,  21,789. 
Production  in  most  Malwa  States  exceeds  demand 

for  local  consumption,  21,807. 
Export  forms  large  amount  of  revenue,  tJ. 
Substitutes    for    poppy    regarded    with    disfavour, 

21,869. 
Between  20  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  population  con- 
sume opium,  21,877. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  women  take  opium  over  35,  21,912. 
Cultivated    classes   all  more   or    less    opium-eaters, 

21,980. 
Soil  and   climate    extremely  favourable  to    opium, 

22,176. 
Prohibition  would  encounter  stubborn  resistance  in 

Malwa,  ib. 
Might  cause  immense  loss  of  life  and  bloodshed,  H, 
Probable    loss   to    the   State    if   opium  prohibited, 

22,182-89. 
Eate  for  land  would  be  one  quarter  of  present  figure, 

22,186. 
Wheat  only  crop  available  as  substitute  for  poppy, 

22,192  ;  would  not  pay  so  well,  22,303. 
Land  revenue  settlement  fixed  for  12  years,  22,194. 
Habit  fairly  general  among  older  men  in  the  Army, 

22,199.      " 
Oonsnm.ers    amount    to    one    third    of    population, 

22,278. 
Prohibition  would   cause   much   loss  of  revenue  to 

ItodoWners,  22,298-302. 
Loss  to  merchants  through  prohibition,  22,308-19. 
Opium  consumed  by  large  per-centage  of  people  in 

Neemuch,  22,321. 
Impossible  for  Native  States  to  do  without  opium 

revenue,  23,185. 

See  also  Bhopal,  G-waltoe,  iNDOfiB,  Native  States. 

Malwa  Opiitm  : 

Exports  have  largely  fallen  off,  1531,  1561,  1578. 
Imports  into  Newchang  in   1881,  only  one   half  of 

imports  in  1879,  1637. 
Commands  better  price  than  Bengal  opium,  2069. 
Trade  with  China  falling  off,  2070.. 
Proposed  prohibition  of  export,  10,841,  10,870. 
Boiled  like  other  opium,  16,246. 
Imports  into  Paridkot  State,  16,372.  , 

Sometimes  imported  into  Jeypor^,  20,237. 
Nearly  all  produce  exported  to  China,  20,831. 


Malwa  O-piuu—contmrnd.  '  '  - 

Dholpur  opium:  bought  up  for  the  Agency,  21,658: 
Method  of  manufacture,  21,869. 
Only  best  quality  exported  to  China,  22,133-41. 
Opium  the  "  black  coloured  gold  "  of  Malwa,  22,167. 
Called  Kalikadevi  or  Black  G-oddess,  32,363. 
Foreign  exports,  1883-94  to  1892-93,  26,139. 
Exports   for   consumption   in   British   district^  g,nd 

Native  States,  ib. 
Cultivation  in  Native  States  in  Ceniral  India  and 

Eajputana,  and  territory  of  the  Gaikwar,  i.  135. 
Consistency  higher  than  Bengal  opium,  ib. 
Average  annual  export  of  opium,  ib. ;  of  poppy  seed, 

i.  136. 
Value  of  opium  and  seed  consumed  in  Native  Stated, 

'  ib. 
Could   easily  be    smuggled  in   British  territory  if 

opium  prohibited,  i.  143. 
States  where  produced,  ii.  346. 
Cultivation  and  manufacture,  ii.  347. 
Weighments  at  principal  scales,  1883-84  to  1892^-93, 

ib. 
Consumption  in '  lihe  Punjab,  Madras:  and  Bombay, 

1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  350-52. 
Imports  into  Baroda  and  other  Native  States  under 

Bombay,  1883-84  to  1,892-93,  ii.  853. 
Imports  into  Baroda,  1891-92,  ii.  355. 
Analysis,  ii.  405,  406. 
Return  of  opium  passed  the  scales,  1878-79  to  1892- 

93,  iv.  415-17.  .     . 

Retail  price  of  opium,  iv.  417.  , ,    ., 
History  of  arrangements  regarding  opium,  iv.  455. 
History  of  treatment  of,  and  existing  arrapgements 

with  regard  to,  in  the  Punjab,  v.  104. 
Consamption  in  the  Punjab,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  v. 

105,  106. 

Malwa  •  System  :      ,.,,., 

Views  of  the  Anti-opium  Society,  463-497. 
Arrangements    for    levying    transit    duty,    963-69, 

977.  ..       . 

Native  States  responsible,  for  enforcement,  990,  991. 
System  of  pass  duty,  1538. 
Policy  to  raise  duty  as  high  as  possible,  2077. 
Transit  duty  system,  2445,  2527. 
Bengal  monopoly  system  preferable,  2469. 
Inaccuracy  of  statement  that  extension  of  puHjiyation 

is  due  to  policy  of  British  Government,  2495-2507. 
Substitution  of  system   for  Bengal  monopoly  would 

increase  production,  2928. 
Transit  duties  in  Nabha  State,  16,300-12. 
Steps  taken  by  Government  of  India  to  control  pro- 
duction, 21,809. 
Regulations  governing  import  into  British  territory, 

i.  135. 
Bombay  pass  duty,  1880-81  to  1893-94,  ii.  342. 
British  revenue  limited  to  pass  duty,  ii.  347. 
Origin  of  the  Malwa  system  of  pass  duty,'ii.  371. 
Wide  prevalence  of  smuggling,  ii.  372. 
Proposals  for  introducing  system  in  Bengal,  ih. 
Opposed    by    Bengal    Government    and    Board    Of 

Revenue,  ii.  373. 
Views  of  the  Bombay  Government,  ii.  374. 
Views  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  ii.,375. 
Proposals  of  Sir  W.  Muir,  ib. 
Condemned  by  Bengal  Board  of  Revenue,  ii.  376  ; 

and  by  Bengal  Government,  ii.  377. 
Views  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Chapman;  ii.  378. 
Views  of  Major  Baring  adopted,  ib. 
General   conclusions   by   Government  of    India,  ii. 

383. 
History  of  the  Malwa  system,  ii.  446. 
Former  measures  for  stopping  export  to  China,  iv. 

466. 


Manavdar  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  24,451. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  24,455-57. 

See  cdso  Native  States. 

Manchttma  : 

Poppy  grown  in  the  interior,  18,516. 

Drug  used    in    moderation    with    harmless  resulte 

18,517. 
Instances  of  excessive  consumption  rare,  18,518.. 
Indian  opium  only  used  to  flavour  the  home-made 

dTBg,  18,521, 
Imports  of  Indian  opium,  ib.,  18,559. 

LI  4 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION   ON  OPIUM 


Mahchtjeia — contmued. 

Cultivation  permitted  bat  not  officially  recognised, 

18,522. 
Smoking  nominally   illegal,   but  practised  without 

concealment,  ib. 

See  also  China. 

Manchus  : 

30  per  cent.  Bse  of  opium,  v.  229,  267 ;  25  per  cent., 
231;  20  per  cent.,  232;  more  than  half  adult 
males,  262. 

Smoke  more  than  the  Chinese,  v.  237,  276. 

Maudsaub  : 

Eeturn  of  opium  passed  the  scales,  1882-83  to  1892- 
93,  iv.  416-17. 

Mango  Trees  : 

Cutting  down  trees  for  opium  chests  objected  to,  11,017, 

11,034,  11,035, 11,094,  11,095. 
Use  of  trees  for  opium  chests  tremendous  loss  to  the 

country,  11,447, 11,501-3,  11,657-59. 
G-roves  cut  down  more  than  replaced  by  new  planta- 

tion,  12,150-54. 
Used  for  opium  chests,  ii.  321. 

Mansa  : 

Consumption  of  opium  by  the  difierent  races,  24,657. 
See  aho  Native  States. 

Manupacttjee  : 
Present  system  gives  full  control    over  the  drug, 

10,856. 
Two  to  four  thousand  hands  employed  in  the  Ghazipur 

factory,  13,477,  13,498-500. 
Wages   compared   with    agricultural  rates,    13,501- 

7. 
Standards  at  the  Government  factories,  i.  134. 
Extraction  and  manipulation,  ii.  320. 
Manufacture  of  provision  opium,  ii.  321. 
Amount  manufactured  and  cost  per  chest,  1882-83  to 

1891-92,  ih. 

Maps: 

Opium  cultivation  in  Behar  Agency,  1893,   ii.   337  ; 

in  Benares  Agency,  1893,  ii.  339. 
Opium  cultivation  in  British  India,  ii.  401. 
Density  of  population,  ii.  403. 

Mabwab; 
Consumption  of  opium  in  Marwar,  21,063-71,  iv.  399. 
No  poppy  cultivation  in  the  State,  21,064. 
Chiefly  imported  from  Tonk,    Kotah,    and  Udaipur, 

21,065 
Opium-eating  in  Marwar,  ::il,073,  21,082,  28,116. 
Profits  of  the  opium  trade,  21,082. 
Sale  for  internal  consumption  free,  21,086. 
Duty  on  imports,  21,112. 
Estimated  loss  of  revenue    and  profit  if  prohibited, 

iv.  399. 
See  also  Native  States  : 

MaILWAEIS  : 

Men  of  considerable  intelligence,  good  business  men ; 

whole  community  reputed  opium  consumers,  1112, 

28,124. 
No  finer,  move  intelligent  or  active  men  than  the 

opium-consuming  Marwaris,  1114. 
Noted  for  opium  eating ;  most  intelligent  merchants, 

3780. 
Habitual    consumers ;    effect    not    noticeable,   3810, 

384S. 
Large  consumers  of  opium,  4096,  4101,  4112-14. 
Opium  habit  fairly  common,  6048-52. 
Most    astute     traders ;     well-known      opium-eaters, 

19,527. 
Next,  after  the  Rajputs,  as  opium  consumers,  19,898. 
Opium-eaters  do  not  personally  conduct  their  business, 

19,923,  19,949. 
Larger  proportion  use  opium  immoderately,  19,9.^(1. 
Among  the  largest  opium-eaters,  25,883. 
Shrewd  business  men,  though  habitual  opium-eaters, 

26,026. 
Opium-drinking  prevalent,  27,179. 
Almost  invariably  use  opium,   yet   are  best  business 

men,  27,567,  27,592, 


Mabwabis — continued. 

More  or  less  used  to  opium     well  fed ;  opium  does 

them  no  harm,  28,016. 
Morally,  no  way  inferior  to  non-eaters,  ib. 
No  more  businesslike,  frugal   and  accurate  people, 

ih. 
Notwithstanding    daily    consumption  of    opium  are 

successful  merchants,  ii.  419. 

Masaladab: 
Spiced  opium  pills,  21,128,  21,150,  21,156. 

Maubitius  : 

Indian  opium  imported,  1868-69  to  1893-94,  ii.  335 
390. 

MaWA: 

Crude  opium,  21,128,  21,150.  21,156. 

Medical  Opium  : 

Opium  manufactured  for  use  of  medical  department, 

ii.  322. 
Quantity  manufactured  and  issued,  and  value,  1883- 

84  to  1892-93,  ii.  329. 

Medic  4i  Statistics  : 

No  reliable  statistics  available  as  to  causes  of  death, 

3568-72. 
Details  of  cases,  4718. 

Analysis  of  cases  of  4,409  opium-eaters,  iv.  381. 
List  of  children  given  opium,  iv.  382-384. 
Data  of  100  cases  of  opium-eating,  iv.  404. 
See  Diseases. 


Mbdicinai,  and  jiiasi-MEDiciNAL  Use  : 

Medical  aspect  of  the  opium  question,  79-84. 
Opium  valuable  in  diarrhoea  and  often  in  dysentery, 

225. 
Medical  value  of  opium  outweighed  by  danger    of 

contracting  habit,  240-45. 
Invaluable  when  prescribed  medicinally,  695. 
Therapeutic  value  of  opium  undoubted,  1146. 
Used  in  dysentery,   diarrhoea,  cholera,  rheumatism, 

neuralgia,  diabetes,  cough,  &o.,  ib. 
Patent  medicines  containing  opium  best  remedy  for 

colic,  diarrhoea  and  constipation,  1627. 
Gives  relief  in  diabetes,  consumption,  rheumatism, 

gout  and  bowel  complaints,  2706. 
Panacea  for  many  diseases,  2726-30. 
Taken  for  rheumatic  pains  and  dysentery,  3048. 
Opium  as  a  rule  first  used  medically,  3266,  3279-83. 
Enables  people  to  stand  the  effects  of  chills  ;  pre- 
ventative of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  for  treat- 
ment of  asthma  and  diabetes ;  also  a  prophylactic 

in  treatment  of  malarial  fevers,  3519-22. 
Remarkable  benefit  from  using  opium,  3606,  3607. 
Relieves  dysentery  and  rheumatism,  3658,  3659. 
Small  doses  aid    digestion,  prevent    diarrhoea    and 

dysentery,  3723-27,  3759,  3763. 
Opium  relieves  pain  and  suffering,  3816 ;  and  checks 

diarrhcea,  3826. 
Preventive  measure  against  diabetes,  3856,  3857. 
Remedy  for  pains,  rheumatism,   asthma,  and  bowel 

complaints,  3882. 
Much  taken  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  diabetes, 

and  asthma,  3948. 
Persons  of  30   or   35   use    opium   for    rheumatism, 

dysentery,  or  diarrhoea,  4025. 
Indian  complaints  seem  to  need  opium,  4158-65. 
Useful  to  elderly  people  in  cases  of  chronic  disease 

4194. 
Arrests  wear  and  tear  of  the  body,  4206-9,  4216-20 

4263.  ' 

Used  for  medical  purposes  by  25  per  cent,  of  upper 

and  middle  classes,  4263,  4264. 
Sometimes  used  for  rheumatism,  4353-57, 
Only   prescribed   for  disease,  4433;  not  for  dietetic 

use,  4434-39. 
Efficacious  in  bowel  complaints,  &c.,  4442, 
Increases   power   of   digestion   and  prevents   decay, 

4443-45. 
Quotations  from  Sanskrit  text-books,  4456-72. 
Preventive  of  elephantiasis,  4502,  4503,  4576,  4616-7. 
Recommended   for  bowel   complaints,   inflammatory 

fever,  and  elephantiasis,  4575. 
Opium  taken  for  rheumatism,  4616,  4624-29. 
Detailed  statement  of  value  as  a  medicine,  4639-46. 
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Medicinal  and  gMast-MEDiciNAL  J] svi— continued. 

Believes  from  rheumatic  pains,  bronchial  affections, 

bowel  complaints,  and  diabetes,  4709,  4718,  4769. 
Opium  one  of  the  most  reliable  therapeutic  agents 

for  relief  of  pain,  4718. 
General  feeling  that  opium  is  a  good  preventive  of 

rheumatism ,  4992. 
Taken  as  a  preventive  against  chills,  6298-301 . 
Not  much  value  in  relieving  pain,  6320-22. 
Usually  recommended  by  opium-eaters,  6323-26, 
Used  for  pain,  diarrhoea,    dysenteiy,  and  ihenmatic 

pains,  6688 ;    insomnia,  diarrhoea,  and  pains,  7826, 

7366. 
Opium   used  to   a   small   extent  for    diarrhoea   and 

wounds,  7875,  7876. 
Used  only   as  a  remedial  and  preventive   agent  by 

the  Mahomedans,  8406,  8476. 
Description  of  opium  in  oldest  books  on  medicine, 

8459, 
Protective   against    damp,   malaria,    diarrhoea,   &c., 

8559,  8578.  8870,  8871. 
Mostly  used  by  well-to-do  classes  for  relief  of  pain, 

8805. 
Used  for  diabetes,  9775. 
Biggest     opium-eaters    escaped    in    cholera    times, 

10,175. 
Highly  useful  as  an  anodyne,  10,205  ;  and  in  cases  of 

bowel  complaints,  ib.,  10,240-43,  10,332. 
One  of  the   choicest   gifts   of  heaven   for  relief  of 

suffering,  10,393,  10,495. 
Supposed     to    be     useful     in     fever,   elephantiasis, 

dysentery,  rheumatism,  and  diarrhcea,  10,638. 
Highly   extolled  for  diarrhoea,   diabetes,  dysentery, 

asthma,  &o.,  10,727. 
Used  in  typhoid  levers,  cholera,  constipation,  mp.nia, 

&c.,  10,745. 
A  specific  in  cases  of  diabetes,  10,782. 
Valuable  in  certain  oases  of  disease,  11,862. 
Relieves  from  effects  of  diabetes,  11,893. 
Prescribed    with    best    effects     in    cases    of    senile 

gangrene,  12,493, 12,496. 
One   of  the   most  valuable   drugs   known ;  relieves 

many  complaints  peculiar  to  natives,  12,585. 
Good  medicine  for  cholera  ;  given  as  a  prophylactic, 

12,645. 
Only  consumers  believe  in  its  medicinal  properties, 

12,661-64. 
Native  physicians  use  opium  as  an  anodyne,  12,811. 
Much  used  in  cholera,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  asthma, 

eye  diseases  and  rheum.atism,  12,832. 
Prescribed  for  the  cold,  12,854-56,  13,677. 
Used  as  a  protective  against  diseases  like  asthma, 

12,960, 13,026. 
One     of   the    most    invaluable    therapeutic    agents 

known,  13,111. 
Opium  of  great  use  in  oases  of  rheumatism,  diabetes, 

diarrhoea,   asthma   and  bronchitis.     Invaluable  in 

peritonitis  and  after  pains,  13,324. 
EflBcaoious   for   colds,   sore   eyes,    and  rheumatism, 

13,416,  13,417. 
Checks    dysentery    and    diarrhoea,     13,661,    13,662, 

13,666. 
Useful    in    malarial    fever    and    bowel   complaints, 

13,684. 
Saves  many  lives  in  early  stage  of  cholera  ;  useful  for 

bowel  complaints,  malarial  fever,  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, rheumatism,  &c.,  13,884,  13,898. 
Medically  prescribed  for  cold  and  bowel  complamts, 

13,997,13,999.  ^       . 

Prescribed  with  satisfactory  results   m   comparison 

with  other  narcotics,  14,060. 
Eesorted    to    for    chronic    rheumatism,    diarrhoea, 

dysentery,  fever,  colic,  diabetes,  chest  affections, 

and  early  stages  of  cholera,  14,232. 
Daily  prescribed  in  the  jail  and  asylum,  ib. 
Opium  relieves  the  active  pain  accompanying  diseases 

predominating  in  India,  14,311 . 
Checks,  bowel  complaints  and  rheumatism,  U.414. 
Beneficial  in  most  diseases,  15,147,  15,280-82,  16,189. 
Quotations    from    Tunani    medical    books,    15,453, 

15,460-64. 
Beneficial  effects  of  opium,  15,489. 
If  really  useful  as  a  medicine  more  women  would 

take  opium,  15,675,  15,676. 
Prescribed    in  bowel   complaints   or  as    a  Imiment, 

15,617,  15,618;    15,637-42;    mostly   m    form    of 

laudanum  or  morphia,  15,619. 
Beneficial  in   some    cases    in   preventing   catarrhal 

diseases,  15,705-7, 15,717, 15,879. 
Preservative  against  influenza,  15,763. 

E     84510. 


Medicinal  and  {Masi-MEDiciNAL  Use — continued. 

Prophylactic    and   remedy    for    bowel    complaints, 

16,822,  15,864. 
Prevents  waste  of  tissue,  15,839-43,  15,846. 
Intestinal  sedfitive,  anodyne  and  astringent,  15,846. 
Prescribed  for  op.tarrh  and  chest  affections,  common 

diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  rheumatic  and  neuralgic 

pains,  15,913. 
Protective   against  chills,  15,967,  16971 ;    bronchitis, 

diaiThoea  and  dysentery,  15,972. 
Habitual  modor;ite  use,   of  great  benefit  in  coughs, 

colds,   &c.,  16,018 ;    catarrh,  eye  diseases,  colds, 

16,072. 
Used  for  diarrhoea,   dysentery,  colds,  eye  diseases, 

rheumatic  pains,  16,262. 
Colds,   rheumatism,    catarrh,    headache,    diarrhoea, 

and  to  prevent  ill-effoots  in  case  of  change  of  water, 

16,449,  16,467,  16,601, 16,502. 
Catarrh,  eye  diseases,  16,483,  16,486. 
Beneficial  for  colds  and  dysentery,  16,688. 
Syphilis  and  chronic  rheamatism,  16,849. 
EaDen  for  colds,  pains,  epiphora,  16,902. 
Diarrhoaa,  dj'sentery,   asthma,  lung  affection,  mala- 
rial fever,  16,976. 
Used  for  colds,  coughs  and  fevers,  17,161,  17,172. 
Most  valuable  drug,  17,309. 
Gives    relief  from    diarrhoea,   dysentery,  bronchitis, 

catarrh  and  dyspepsia,  17,612. 
Prevents  diarrhoea,  17,662. 
Generally  taken  for  colds  and  coughs,  loss  of  strength, 

old  age,  &c.,  17,693. 
ISTo   other  medicine    so  good  for    colds,    weakness, 

sleeplessness,  17,730-35. 
Should  be  allowed  for  medical  or  quasi-medical  use, 

17,948. 
Not  much  used  by  the  Tunani-Hakims  and  Vaids, 

17,961-63. 
Very  useful  as  a  medicine,  18,027. 
Persons  after  40  take   small  quantities  to   prevent 

colds,  18,056. 
Opium-eaters  prescribe  opium  for  all  diseases,  18,210. 
Used  for  phlegmatic  diseases,  dyspepsia,  and  cataract, 

18,427. 
Persons  suffering  from  long-standing  cough,  asthma, 

&o.,  use  opium,  18,569. 
Often  used  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis,  phthisis,  scro- 
fula, and  rheumatism,  18,736. 
No  great  difference  in  power  of  recovery  from  pneu- 
monia    between     opium-consumers     and    others, 

18,772. 
Mostly  used  for  cougbs,  bowel  complaints,  or  rheuma- 
tism, 18,819. 
Opium  is  an  anodyne  and  hypnotic,  and  astringent, 

18,853. 
Relieves  headache  and  pains,  18,868. 
Elderly   people   affected    with    chronic  cough    take 

opium  with  benefit,  18,957,  18,969. 
Medical  use  does  not  include  taking  opium  to  sustain 

failing  powers,  19,070-72  ;  nor  application  for  pains, 

19,074-76. 
Generally   used  by   old   people   as   a   preventive   of 

catarrh,  19,083. 
Often  prescribed  for  pneumonia,  19,206. 
Belief  that  opium  is  good  for  cataract  and  other  eye 

diseases,  19,228,  19,261. 
Beneficial     in     bowel    complaints,    chronic     cough, 

syphilis,  ulcers,  &c.,  19,235. 
Used  in  minute  doses  to  alleviate  suffering,  19,316. 
Invaluable   drug  for  which  no    substitute,    19,356, 

19,384. 
Prescribed  for  catarrh,  rheumatism,  &c.,  19,391. 
Used  as  a  remedy  for  catarrh,  19,424. 
Used  for  asthma,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  and  colic, 

19,495. 
Beneficial  in  rheumatism,  cough,  asthma,  or  bowel 

complaints,  19,528. 
Small    dose,    followed  by   sweets,  milk,   or  cjhi,   is 

nourishing  and  prevents  disease,  19,676. 
Generally  useful  in  catarrh,  cough,  diarrhoea,  and  eye 

diseases,  19,676. 
Most  useful   drug  in   the   country,   except  quinine, 

19,442. 
Largely  used  in  asthma,  chronic  rheumatism,  bowel 

complaints,  &c.,  ib. 
Beneficial  in  headache,  insanity,  catarrh,  cold,  pains, 

diarrhoea,  dysentery,  fever,  &c.,  19,777. 
Prevents  diarrhoea  and  other  diseases,  19,792. 
Gives  relief  from  cold,  catarrh,  asthma,  &c.,  19,797. 
Beneficial  to  persons  suffering  from  cold,  diarrhoea, 

or  dysentery,  19,883,  19,887,  19,890. 
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Medicinal  and  giiasi-MEMOi.NAL  Use — continued. 

Useful  for  diarrhoea,  rheumatic  pains,  and  Buoh  like, 

19,987,  2f),015. 
Medical  authority  for  use  of  opium,  19,991,  20,007, 

20,012. 
Prescribed  for  gout,  rheumatism,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 

or  cold,  20,047. 
Medicine  does  not  produce  normal   effect  on  opium 

eaters,  ib. 
Powerfal   as   an   astringent   in   diarrhoea ;  useful  in 

rheumatism,  20,131. 
Taken    especially  for    dyspepsia,    diarrhoea,   bowel 

complaints,  and  afiections  of  the  lungs,  20,168, 
Passages  from  Sanskrit  medical  works,  20,179. 
Best,   safesc  and  cheapest  drug  for   relief  of  pain, 

20,263. 
Enumeration  of  diseases  in  which  opium  beneficial, 

20,269,  20,270. 
Hypnotic  and  anodyne  qualities  render  opium  most 

important  drug,  20,272,  24,622. 
Taken  for  coughs  and  colds,  20,342. 
Best  remedy  for  bowel  complaints,  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, rheumatism,  cough,  asthma,  &c.,  20,855. 
Prescribed      for      bowel     complaints     and     chills, 

20,877-81). 
Used  for  pneumonia  and  general  uneasiness,  20,990. 
Serviceable    in    asthma    if   skilfully    administered, 

21,298. 
Largely   used   in  bowel   troubles,    rheumatic   pains, 

neuralgia,  asthma,  chronic  cough,  dyspepsia,  &o., 

21,418,  21,443. 
Cures  piles,  and  other  ailments,  21,577, 
Gives  permanent  relief  from  epileptic  fits,  21,690, 
Valuable  drug  for  the  natives,  21,812. 
Used  for  rheumatic  pains,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and 

diabetes,  21,878. 
Decoction  from  poppy  heads  used  with  camomile  as  a 

local  application,  21,989. 
Cures   evil   effects   of  cold  and  heat ;  cough,  asthma, 

fever,   bowel  complaints,    diarrhoea,   rheumatism, 

dysentery,  diabetes,  &c.,  22,167. 
Habitual   use     prevents   cold,    indigestion,    asthma, 

diarrhoea,  &o.,  22,277. 
Commonly  used   as  jjrotection  against  colds,  chills, 

&c.,  22,359. 
Sovereign  remedy  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  bowel  and 

lung  affections,  and  diabetes,  22,386. 
Used  for  chronic  diarrhoea,  cough,  asthma,  and  chest 

affections,  22,496, 
Holds   an   important  place  in  European  and  Native 

pharmacopoeias,  ih. 
Prevents  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,    and   invigorates 

the  system,  22,579. 
Affords  relief  against  dyspepsia,    diarrhoea,  asthma, 

diabetes,  rheumatism,  22,654. 
Eegarded  as  a  valuable  medicinal  agent,  22,665. 
Useful  in  diseases  like  asthma,  22,806. 
Useful   in  asthma,   consumption,    and    bowel   com- 
plaints, 22,843. 
Used     for     colic,    diarrhoea,    rheumatism,    asthma, 

dysentery,  and  neuralgia,  22,847. 
Beneficial  in  diabetes,  bronchitis,  diarrhoea,  dvsenterv 

23.684.  •'' 

Prevents  cough  and  bronchitis,  helps  to  keep  away 

disease,  23,7.51. 
Cure   for   rheumatism,   asthma,  diarrhoea,  relicvino- 

pain,  &o.,  23,874.  ° 

Some  practitionei's  refuse  to  prescribe  opium  at  all 

23,491 «. 
Useful      in      dysentery,    diarrhoea,    diabetes,    chest 

affections,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia,  24,075. 
Excensi\'ply  prescribed  by  Native  physcians,  24,115. 
Most  useful  drug  in  many  organic  diseases,  24,362. 
Checks  dysentery,  asthma,  or  weakness,  24,389. 
Beneficial   effect  on   rheumatism,  cough,  and  other 

maladies,  24,407. 
Largely  used  for  diarrhoaa,   dysentery,   couo-h    &c 

24,618.  '        ■' 

Ereely  used  by  non-consumers  in  cholera  epidemic  ih. 
Specific  in  diaTrh(i:;i,  rheumatism,  asthma,  24,566. 
U.sed  in  diabetes,  asthma,  sciaticii,  and  such  painful 

ailments,  24,675. 
Believes  pain  ;  is  a  powerful  anodyne,  24,714, 
Prophylactic   against   diarrhoea,    ague,   and   cholera 

24,739,24,777. 
Opium  used  suboutaneously  in  acute  mania   24  78°- 

91. 
Used  in   asthma,  dianhosa,  dysentery,  rheumatism 

spaKms,  and  diabetes,  24,904. 
Specific  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  x'henmafcism 
and  bronchiti  s,  25,227. 


Medicinal  and  gMasi-MEDfciNAi  Ui^—eqntiwued. 
Natives  believe  in  opium  as  cure  for  diarrhoea  and 

cholera,  25,297. 
Useful  in  bronchitis,  lung   disease,  and  dysentery, 

25,306. 
Used  for  diarrhoea,  coughs,  asthma,  bowel  troubles, 

neuralgia,  syphilitic  and  other  inflammations,  pains, 

cramps,  sleeplessness,  palpitation,  uterine  disorders, 

excessive  urine,  and  spermatorrhoea,  25,395. 
True  prophylactic  action  against  disease  unknown, 

25,411. 
Valuable    drug    in    relieving    pain,   particularly  in 

unhealthy  districts,  25,412. 
Used  for  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  fever,  ague,  rheuina- 

tism,  &c.,  25,583. 
Used    in    diabetes,    diarrhoea,    cholera,     dysentery, 

rheumatic  pains,  &c.,  25,663. 
Preserves  lives  of  those  subject  to  chest  and  intestinal 

complaints,  25,797. 
Used    for    relief  of   pain,   checking  diarrhoea,   and 

asthma,  25,824. 
Used  for  coryza  or  cold,  diarrhoea,  and  rheumatism, 

25,886. 
Regulates  the  peristalsis  of  the  intestines  ;  prevents 

diarrhoea,  25,904. 
Used  for  cough,  asthraa,   diarrhoea,  colic,  toothache, 

diabetes,     dysentery,     rheumatism,    &o.,     25,906, 

25,988. 
Undoubtedly  a  prophylactic  against  cholera,  25,967. 
Good  anodyne  in  rheumatism,  gout,   and  lumbago, 

26,001. 
Beneficial   in  asthma  and  bronchitis ;    effects  mar- 
vellous in  diabetes  and  chronic  dysentery,  26,002. 
Nothing  can  replace  opium  for  purposes  it  serves  in 

the  nervous  system,  26,386,  26,387. 
Beneficial  for  coughs,  colds,  and  pains,  26,414. 
Opium   never  asked   for   as   a  remedy  for   cholera, 

26,540. 
Useful  for  chest  and  bowel  complaints,  and  neuralgia, 

26,614. 
Mentioned  in  old  Hindu  and  Sanskrit  medical  books, 

26,628-31,  26,680-89. 
Preventive  against  diarrhoea ;  consumers  rarely  suffer 

from  it,  26,676. 
General  phophylactic  against  disease,  26,713,  26,803. 
Eastern  medicine  recommends  habitual  use  during 

infancy  and  after  40,  26,775. 
Used  by  Mahomedan  embroiderers  to  check  cataract, 

26,788. 
Used  with  notable   results  for   diabetes,    diarrhoea, 

dysentery,  cholera,  colic,  chronic  lung  complaints, 

&c.,  27,135. 
Unsafe  to  use  opium  in  cholera,  27,251-53. 
Remedy  for  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  27,428. 
Mostly  used  in  diseases  brought  on  by  immorality, 

27,611,  27,639. 
Preventive  against  many  diseases,  27,567,  27,597. 
If  medicinal  value  true,  opium  should  not  be  denied 

to  prisoners,  27,795. 
Not  recommended  as  a  drug,  as  it  may  lead  to  opium 

habit,  27,834. 
Absolutely  necessary  as  a  medicine,  27,885. 
Cannot  with  advantage  be  replaced,  ih. 
Cheapest  and  best  available  medicine,  28,047. 
Checks  and  prevents  chronic  painful  affections,  bron- 

chitis,  asthma,  rheumatism  and  dysentery,  28,141. 
Beneficial  in  fever,  elephantiasis,  rheumatism,  &c., 

and  when  food  is  scarce,  i.  146. 
Extracts  from  medical  works,  ii.  315. 
Remarks  on  extracts  from  medical  works,  ii.  316. 
Refutation  of  remarks  on  extracts  from  medical  works, 
ii.  318. 

Opium  mitigates  rheumatic  pains,  checks  diarrhoea, 

and  often  cures  dysentery,  ii.  409. 
Opium  chief  constituent  of  cholera  pills,  ih. 
Appears  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  cholera,  ii.  413, 
Use    undoubted    in    dysentery,    diarrhoea,    cholera, 

rheumatism,     elephantiasis,     neuralgia,    diabetes, 

cough,  ii,  414,  415,  416,437. 
Effects  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  ii.  461. 
No  physical  necessity  for  opium  except  in  malarial 

districts,  ii.  544. 
Generally  used  for  catarrh,  iv.  374. 
Protects   against   chest   disorders,  rheumatism,   and 

diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  iv.  379. 
Advantages  acknowledged  in  bowel  complaints,  iv. 

605.  ^ 

Extract  from  Magzanul  Adwiyah,  an   authoritative 

book  on  Tunani  medicine,  iv.  609. 
Chinese  have  great  faith  in  opium  as  medicine,  v.  153. 
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Medicinal  and  guasi-MEDiciNAi  tTsE — continued. 

Use  of  opium  as  medicine  in  Straits  Settlements  and 
Hong  Kong,  t.  153,  155-209  (par.  14) ;  in  China,  v. 
213-343  (par.  13). 

See  also  Domestic  Eemedy,  Fever,  Malabia. 

Medicine,  Effect  on  Cossdmebs  : 

Consumers  do  not  benefit  from  treatment  like  ordinary- 
patients,  225. 

Consumers  require  larger  medical  dose,  3827,  3931. 

If  opium  continued  after  cure,  there  is  a  relapse  of  the 
disease,  4052-54. 

Susceptibility  to  anodyne  and  hypnotic  effects  altered 
in  opium-eaters,  4390-92. 

Medicine  fails,  to  produce  re-action  on  system  of 
opium-eaters,  5833. 

Ordinary  doses  of  medicine  will  not  have  any  effect 
on  an  opium-eater,  10,678,  10,727. 

Opium-eating  patients  not  benefited  by  it  as  medi- 
cine, 16,090. 

Consumers  slightly  less  susceptible  to  medicine  than 
others,  16,907. 

Ordinary  dose  insufficient  for  confirmed  opium- 
eater,  18,510,  23,491a. 

Habit  does  not  interfere  with  medical  treatment, 
21,443. 

Habitual  consamers  proof  against  overdose,  22,579. 

Ordinary  dose  has  little  eff'ect  on  habitual  consumers, 
23,491a. 

Opium  does  no  good  as  medicine  to  habitual  con- 
sumers, 24,622. 

Opium  does  not  deter  action  of  other  drugs  upon  the 
.  system,  25,399.  . 

Treatment,  especially  of  dysentery,  greatly  modified 
,  in  opium-eaters,  ii.  461. 

Interferes  with  action  of  medicine,  v.  127. 

MEERri : 
Three  percent,  of  male  adults  take  opium,  19,389. 

Memokials  : 

Memorial  presented  by  the  Anti-Opium  Society  in 
Nov.,  1892,  i.  162-65. 

Memorial  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Indian 
Association,  ii.  313. 

Memorial  of  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference,  ii. 
314,  319. 

Memorial  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  ii.  438. 

Memorial  of  the  Jorhat  Sorbojanik  Sobha,  ii.  462. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Young  Arakan  Club  re- 
garding opium  traffic,  ii.  604. 

Behar  Indigo  Planters'  Association,  v.  136. 

North-West  Province  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Conference,  t.  137. 

Burma  Branch,  British  Medical  Association,  ib. 

Clergy,  of  the  Diocese  of  Luoknow,  v.  138. 

Chinese  residents  in  Moulmein,  v.  345. 

British  missionaries  in  China  of  over  25  years' 
standing,  v.  353. 

See  also  Petitions. 

Mental  EprBCis : 
Acts  as   a   stimulant  at   first;    followed  by    dulled 

mental  state,  389,  420. 
Moderate  use  brightens  the  intellect,  1005. 
Tends  generally  to  quietude  and   sleepiness  ;  when 

roused  consumers  are  intelligent  and  sharp,  1148. 
Habitual  use  causes  no  general  mental  deterioration, 

1163,  1382. 
Merchants  find  that  moderate  smokmg  clears  the 

brain,  1482-85, 1733.  . 

Mental  conditions  improved,  not  deteriorated,  lb37. 
Cleverest  and  best  men  smoke  opium,  ib. 
Mental    faculties    not    so    injuriously    affected    as 

physical,  1641. 
Does  not  interfere  with  business,  nor,  m  moderation, 

with  health,  1661. 
Moderate  smoking  brightens  the  intellect,  2030. 
Opium-smokers  not  degraded  or  degenerate,  able  to 

carry  on  their  business  with  great  vigour,  2040-49. 
Indulgence  clouds  the  brain,  2766. 
Stimulates  the  brain,  3780-82,  .   ^  ,,     ,.   nooo 

Brightens  the  wits  and  improves  the  intellect,  3bod, 

3908-13. 
Produces  temporary  insensibility,  4958-61. 
Sharpens  the  intellect,  7421,  7472-74,  7509  25  911 
Habit  produces  weakness  of  mind,  9129,  9186, 10,496, 

13,024. 
Mental  susceptibilities  blunted,  11,822,  11,832-39. 


Mental  EyfsoTS-^continued. 

Excessive  use  produces  drowsiness  and  inability  to 

work,   12,689-91 ;    sometimes  inactivity   of  brain 

power,  13,322,  14,414,  26,047. 
Excessive  consumers  become  dull,  stupid,    and   in- 
dolent, 16,551,  17,131, 17,336,  18,795. 
Causing  the  mental  ruin   of  the  people   of  India, 

18,210,  18,249. 
Habit  leads  to   great  perversion   of   the   faculties, 

18,355. 
Habitual  use  makes  a  man  stupid,  19,043,  22,023. 
Hebetude  of  mind  .  .  .  worst  effect  of  opium,  19,194. 
Destroys  memory,  brings  on  idleness  and  drowsiness, 

19,749, 19,885, 19,893' 
Induces  sharpness  at  first,  followed  by  sleepiness  and 

stupidity,  19,909. 
Brings  on  sleepiness ;  people  cannot  do  their  work 

properly,  20,083. 
Diminished  capacity  for  business  uncommon,  except 

in  cases  of  excess,  20,280. 
Excessive  use  causes  mental   deterioration,  22,022, 

22,055,  23,876. 
Consumers  as  clear-headed  as  other  people,  23,184. 
Opium  gives  vigour  and  strength  ;  improves  intellect, 

23,581,  23,595. 
Consumers  dull,  drowsy  and  inactive,  23,683,  23,875. 
Excessive  use  causes  lethargy,  24,087. 
Not  known  to  cause  any  particular  mental  disease, 

24,124. 
Does   not    incapacitate  for  business;    causes    some 

laziness,  24,362. 
Sometimes  makes  a  man  a  better  thinker,  24,468. 
Opium  impairs  the  memory,  24,596. 
Consumers  sufler  from  depression,  24, 622. 
Habitual  users  known  among  successful  merchants 

and  bankers,  24,680. 
Worst  effects  are  dnlness  of  intellect,  drowsiness,  and 

secretive  habits,  24,740,  24,744. 
Does  not  interfere  with  consumers'  ability  to  conduct 

business,  24,781. 
Habit  in    no  way    renders    consamers    inferior    to 

abstainers,  25,059. 
Smokers  found  quite  trustworthy  and  very  capable 

men  of  business,  ift.  25,078. 
Excessive  smoking  cau,i;es  all  sorts  of  evils  ;  some- 
times insanity,  25,510,  25,552.    , 
Opium  consumers  with  deranged  faculties  rarely  met 

with,  25,552. 
Smoking  produces  languor  and  drowsiness,  but  no 

loss  of  intelligence,  25,658. 
Faculties  occasionally  slightly  impaired  ;  not  so  as  to 

interfere  with  business,  25,668. 
Habitual  use  injurious,  though  moderate  use  may  not 

interfere  with  business,  25,734. 
Gives   mental   energy ;    has  no   evil   effects   on   the 

intellect,  26,797. 
Excessive  use  produces  indifference,  inactivity,  torpor, 

and  disinclination  to  work,  25,833. 
Moderate  use  has  no  deleterious  effect,  25,893. 
Opium  clears  the  mind  and  sharpens  the  intellect, 

25,911. 
Does  not  appear  to  cloud  the  intellect,  26,912. 
Soporific  in  mental  worry  and  distressed  condition  of 

the  brain,  25,961-53. 
Stimulates  the  mental  faculties  without  interfering 

with  ability  for  business,  2.j,963. 
Moderate  use  sharpens  intellect;  excessive  use  causes 

dulness,  25,991,  26,022,  26,040,  26,064. 
Moderate    doses    produce     no     mental    disability, 

26,005. 
Does  not  impair  the  mental  faculties,  26,026. 
Brightens  the  mental  faculties,  and  produces  exhila- 
ration, 26,048. 
If  dose  missed  the  mind  becomes  confused,  ib. 
Does  not  cause  nerve  or  brain  affections,  26,407. 
Excessive  smokers  occasionally  unreliable  business 

men,  26,612. 
Moderate  use  sharpens  the  intellect ;  seldom  inter- 
feres with  ability  for  business,  26,618,  26,679. 
Excessive  use  renders  men  helpless,  unreliable,  and 

unsteady,  ih. 
Moderate  use  brightens  the  mental  faculties,  26,711. 
Excessive  use  makes  the  mind  torpid,  ib. 
Moderate  use  does  not  appear  to  injure  the  mental 

faculties,  26,718,  27,142. 
Opium-eating  does  not  harm  the  mental  faculties ; 

chandu  and  madak  are  positively  injurious,  26,806. 
Many    good    business    opportunities     lost    through 

opium,  27,021. 
Smokers  become  stupid  except  when  under  influence, 

27,2(J3,  27,275-78. 
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Mbnial  Effects — continued. 

Moderate  use  does  not  muddle  the  head  or  make  a 

man  a  bad  workman,  27,567. 
Consumers  are  industrious  and  diligent,  27,885. 
Great  fault  of  opium-eaters  is  a])athy,  28,064. 
Habit  produces    disinclination   to   work   or   mental 

application,  ii.  411. 
Nervous  system  irritated,  ii.  551. 
Results  on  mental  condition,  iv.  377. 
Effects   of  opium   on  business  men   and  workmen, 

V.  150,  154-343  (par.  7). 


Me  Y  WAR: 

Area  of  irrigated  land,  20.447. 

Area  under  poppy,  ih.,  20J448,  20,489,  iv.  400. 

Annual  average  produce,  20,453,  iv.  400. 

Wheat  and  barley  would  probably  take  place  of  popp)^ 

as  a  crop,  20,454 ; 
But  Would  entail  heavy  loss  of  revenue,  20,465, 20,460. 
Winter  and  summer  crops,  20,468,  20,469. 
Value  and  cost  of  poppy  crop,  20,461-67,  iv.  400. 
Prohibition    would    ruin    credit    of    agriculturists, 

20,468. 
Rate    of   labourers'   wages,   cost   of    watering    and 

cutting,  &c.,  20,472-85. 
Rates  for  poppy  aud  makka  land,  20,490-92. 
Buty  on  opium  exports,  20,498. 
Duty  on  opium  passing  through  the  State,  20,500-2, 

20,504. 
Mapa  cess,  a  kind  of  transit  due,  20,503  ;  20,610-15. 
Opium  sent  to  the  scale  at  Chitor,  20,504. 
No  excise  ;  cultivation  and  sale  free,  20,605. 
Opium  the  principal  commodity  of  trade,  20,518. 
Prohibition  would  ruin  the  general  and  rural  mer- 
chants ;  the  whole  country  would  suffer,  ih.,  20,535. 
Loss  through  prohibition  to  be  made  good  to  the 

State,  20,521-25,  20,629. 
Sum  paid  to  cultivators  by  rural  merchant,  20,526- 

29. 
Cash  rent  for  poppy  lands,  20,538-44. 
Observations  on  the  Meyw;ir  statistics,  21,545-60. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  adult  males,  and  3  per  cent,  of 

females,  take  opium,  27.02.J. 
Consumption  of  opium  in  the  State,  27,026. 
Poppy  not  calculated  upon  as   safe  basis  for  settling 

the  revenue,  27,027. 
Interruption  of  cultivation  would  lead  to  widespread 

ruin,  27,029. 
Would  also  lead  to  revision  of  rates  on  irrigated  land, 

27,030. 
Prejudice  against  poppy  culture  chieflv  due  to  fear 

of  famine,  27,032. 
Poppy  cannot  be  replaced  as  a  valujoble  crop,  27,035. 
Land  revenue  not  so  high  as  in  many  other  Rajjmt 

States,  27,050-54. 
Statistics  of  poppy  cultivation  and  opium  consump- 
tion, iv.  392. 
Estimated  loss  to  the  State,  &c.,  if  cultivation  pro- 
hibited, ib. 
Statement    showing    poppy   cultivation    and    initial 

valiie  and  cost  of  produce  of  an  acre  of  poppy  land, 

iv.  400. 
Statement  showing  extent  of  maize  cultivation  and 

the  initial  value  and  cost  of  produce  of  an  acre  of 

makka  land,  ib. 
Statement  showing  the  dill'ercnce  of  profit  per  acre 

under  poppy,  wheat,  barley,  &c.,  iv.  401. 

See  also  Native  States. 


Minimum  Vend  trUAUAUTEE ; 

Extremely  objectionable  in  its  operation,  2426-36. 

Working  of  the  system  in  Baroda,  22,385,  22,424, 
22,438,  22,461. 

Abolition  of  the  system  has  dojio  good,  32,670,  22,808, 
22,837. 

System  was  intended  to  stop  smuggling,  22,672, 
22,745,  22,817,  22,840. 

System  did  not  increase  consumption,  22,745. 

Tempted  vendors  to  increase  consumption,  22,808-16, 
22,837-41. 

Abolition  was  a  mistake,  26,161 ;  of  doubtful  advan- 
tage, 26,261. 

System  withdrawn  in  all  districts  of  Bombay,  ii,  352, 

Descriptiuii  of  the  Bombay  system,  iv.  4-57. 

See  also  Bakoda,  Bombay,  N.-W.  Pkoyinces. 


Milk: 
Useful  where  opium  taken  in  excess,  3453. 
Conducive  to  health  of  opium-eaters,  4235-39,  4287, 

4288,  4308. 
Not  believed  necessary  to  opium-eaters,  4681. 
Milk  and  ghi  necessary  to  opium  smokers,  10,840, 

10,868. 
Said  to  remove  astringent  effects  of  opium,  17,422. 

See  under  ErPECTS, 

Missions  : 

Views  on  the  opium  traffic,  2278,  2280,  2281. 
Identified  with  the  opium  agitation,  5025 ;  accuracy 

of  their  information  doubted,  5026-30. 
Opium  no  obstacle  to  missionary  work,  6470,  6488-90. 
Prejudice  against  opium  unreasonable,  6738. 
Opium  no  hindrance  to  missionary  work,  8667-70. 
Facilities  for  learning  real  native  opinion,  10,686-89. 
Prohibition    not    desired,    except    by    missionaries, 

11,897. 
Progress   of   Christianity  not    impeded    by   opium, 

12,184. 
No  hindrance  to  missionary  work,  16,902. 
Opium    does    not    perceptibly    hinder    missionary 

labours,  17,154,  17,252. 
Hindrances  to  mission  work  through  opium,  23,309. 

23,326-29. 
Confirmed    opinm-ealers  never   become   Christians, 

23,333. 
Opium  indirectly  retards  missionary  work,  by  pro- 
ducing apathy  to  teaching,  24,868. 
Non-consumers  more  accessible  religiously,  26,321. 
Paid  enquiry  agents  of  disreputable  character  alleged 

to  be  employed  by  missionaries,  27,089. 
Catholic  Missions  find  opium  no  obstacle  to  success, 

ii.  438. 
See  also  Witnesses. 

MOHTAT  : 

Time  for  eating  dose  of  opium,  18,210. 

MoNoroLY ; 

System  in  Bengal,  2069,  2445-63,  2469-76. 
System  works  admirably,  2710,  4148. 
If  abolished  would  be   followed  by  joint-stock  com- 
panies, 2710,  2712-15,  2916. 
Should  be  replaced  by  prohibitive  tax,  2768-71. 
Petitions  against  restrictions  of  cultivation,  2917-19. 
Tends  to  restrict  the  trade,  2923-26. 
History  of  Bengal  monopoly,  2926,  ii.  446. 
Malwa  system  would  lead  to  increased  production, 

2928. 
Malwa  cultivator  gets  more  for  opium  than  Bengal 

2994,  2995. 
Proposal  for  abolition  now  withdrawn,  3277. 
Any  change  would  afiiect  the  trade  with  China,  5430. 
Only  means  of  controlling  produetion,  5513,  5514. 
Government  monopoly  should  not  be  abolished,  6062. 
No   better   arrangements   can    be   suggested,    6122, 

10,9«5. 
Beneficial  in  every  respect,  6192,  6208. 
Evils  might  be  much  worse  if  monopoly  withdrawn, 

6269. 
Abolition  would  not  be  regretted,  11,329. 
No  change  needed  in  existing  arrangements,  12,  374. 
Best  system  that  could  be  devised,  19,103. 
Government  arrangements  perfect,  19,642. 
No  State  monopoly  in  Central  India  except  in  Rewa. 

22,054. 
Present  system  works  very  well,  27,471. 
System  of  administration,  i.  134,  135. 
If  poppy  grown  free,  consumption  would  inevitably 

increase,  i.  142. 
Origin  of  the  Bengal  monopoly,  ii.  371. 
Account    of   previous    proposals    for    abolition,    ii. 

371-83. 

See  also  Bakoda,  Benojvl  System,  Rewa. 

Moral  Eeeects: 

Ministers  to  sensuality  ;  blunts  the  moral  sense,  226. 
Smoking  dulls    tbe   conscience  and   ruins   the  will 

power,  389. 
One  of  the  most  awful  vices  that  ever  afflicted  the 

world,  602. 
Appears  to  de.-troy  all  the  moral  senses,  664-9. 
Habit  robs  Chinese  of  all  the  little  moral  sense  they 

seem  naturally  to  have,  676. 
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MoBAL  ^iTEOis— continued. 

Population    practically    untouched  by    the    opium 

habit,  702. 
Degradation  consequent  on  opium-smoking,  797-9. 
BxcBBsive  use  causes  moral  degradation,  1641, 1704-7. 
Smokers  unworthy  of  positions  of  trust,  1980. 
Smokers  not  found  dishonest  in  business,  2032. 
Disastrous  effect  through  stimulatins;  lustful  passions, 

2594. 
No  symptoms  of  demoralisation,  3779,  14,794,14,795. 
Does  not  appear  to  demoralise  the  working  classes. 

5174. 
Evil  effects  of  the  habit,  5833,  5884-89. 
Leads  to  habits  of  gambling,  6736,  6737. 
Moral  deterioration  attendant  on  habit,  6957-63. 
Destroys  all  sense  of  honesty,  6976. 
Lower  classes  take  to  thieving  to  provide  opium 

8478. 
Habit  is  vicious  and  immoral,  10,596-601. 
No  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  word  of  an  opium- 
eater,  10,616. 
No  demoialising  results  noticed,  10,782,  12,813. 
Effects  on  rich  and  poor  consumers,  13,103-6. 
Opium  alone  has  no  effect  on  moral  condition,  13,938, 

14,794. 
Leads_  to  falsehood  and  mendacity,  13,996. 
Over  indulgence  makes  victim  idle  and  timid,  14,226. 
Habit  results  in    moral  depravity,   14,512,  14,615, 

14,622. 
A  cause  of  vice  and  misery,  14,693. 
Leads  to  meanness,  thieving,  and  lying  to  get  opium, 

16,551. 
Not  beneficial,   takes  away  power  of    self-control, 

17,287-93,  17,310-12. 
Many  of  the  middle  classes  demoralised  by  the  habit, 

17,900-4. 
Moral  sense  is  gradually  lost,  18,095. 
Causing  the  moral  and  spiritual  ruin  of  the  people, 

18,210,  18,249. 
Idea  that    system  produces   demoralisation   contro- 
verted by  figures,  19,534. 
Excessive  consumers  will  tell  lies  and  pilfer  to  get 

opium,  19,910. 
Not  a    serious   cause   of  general   degradation  ;  im- 
moderate use  very  hurtful,  20,769. 
Injures  the  moral  character,  and  makes  men  inatten- 
tive to  duty,  21,506,  21,532-35. 
Opium  not  considered  to  affect  the  morals,  21,655. 
Effect  not  so  bad  as  alleged,  22,893. 
Lowers  and  weakens  the  moral  nature,  23,309,  23,333, 

23,457. 
Opium-eaters    are    untrustworthy,    23,518,    23,535, 

24,538. 
Produces  no  bad  effect,  23,626,  23,657,  23,908,  23,926, 

23,948,  24,075. 
Ghandu   smokers    generally   dregs    of   society,   and 

gamblers,  23,682. 
Never    breeds   evil ;  has   a  quieting    effect,   24,124, 

24,184,  24,187,  24,202,  24,406. 
No  special  effect  on  morality,  24,362,  24,374. 
Effects  no  change  on  moral  condition,  24,452,  24,468, 

26,256. 
Tends  to  moral  improvement,  24,468,  24,482 . 
No  baneful  effect  on  the  moral  condition,  24,235. 
Habit  has   no   effect  on   the   nation.  24,980,   25,101, 

25,110. 
Worst  effects  are  irritableness  and  unfitness  for  work. 

25,405. 
Impairs  the  moral  sense  and  induces  laziness,  25,611. 
Loss  of  moral  power  not  an  inevitable  consequence 

of  opium  smoking,  25,568. 
Does  not  make  a  man  a  criminal  or  a  bad  father  or 

husband;    makes   him   cowardly,   indifferent,  and 

easily  duped,  26,656. 
A  thoroughly  moral  man  would  neither  take  opium 

nor  alcohol  in  quantity,  25,743. 
Consumers  habitual  liars  and  immoral,  26,286-304, 

26,320,26,353-59. 
Opium  smokers  by  no  means  habitual  liars,  26,556. 
Slander  to  suggest  that  consumers  have  no  moral 

stamina,  26,612. 
Calms  the  passions,  promotes  thought,  and  sharpens 

insight,  26,775. 
Makes  a  person  forbearing  and  patient,  though  some- 
what slow,  26,801. 
Habitual  consumers  lose  all  moral  ssnso,  27,004. 
Opium   consumers   old  jail   birds    and   borii   liars— 

except  when  they  echo  missionary  views,  27,089. 
Smokers  seem  to   have  little  moral    sense,   27,203, 

27,275-78,  27,323,  27,364. 


MoHAL  Effects — continued. 
No    moral    distinction    between    opium-eaters    and 

others,  27,462. 
Blunts  the  moral  sense  and  makes  people  dishonest, 

27,511. 
No  adverse  effect  on  moral  condition,  27,566,  27,570. 
No  case  of  injury  noticed,  27,731 . 
No  moral  evils  result  from  opium-eating,  27,885. 
Opium  not  necessarily  injurious   to  morals,  28,046, 

28,049. 
Consumers  not  necessarily  liars  or  evildoers,  28,064. 
Majority  of  consumers  quiet,  well  conducted  people, 

28,141. 
Effects  of  opium  on  different  races  in  the  Bast,  v.  148, 

164-343  (par.  3). 

MoKrHIA : 

Consumption  largely  increasing  in  China,  836. 
Not  absorbed  in  process  of  smoking,  837-40,  1671. 
Morphia-eating  and  opium-smoking  and  eating  inter. 

changeable  habits,  842. 
Decomposition  in  the  opium  pipe,  1157-61,  1671. 
Amount    in    Indian    compared    with    Turkish    and 

Egyptian  opium,  1159. 
Popular  in  Singapore,  2258. 
Not  much  used  by  natives  of  India,  3399. 
Effect  much  greater  in  European  countries,  3492. 
Habit  of  taking  considerable  quantities  condemnable, 

3851-54. 
Always  taken  under  medical  advice,  4641,  4642. 
Medicinal  opium  ought   to    contain    10  per  cent., 

16,902. 
Very  few  Hindustanis  take  it,  18,795. 
Hypodermical    injection    not   common   in   Bombay, 

24,149, 
Practice  unknown  as  a  cure  for  opium  habit,  24,156. 
Cases  of  abuse  in  England,  27,753,  27,775. 
Consumption     almost    unknown    among     Rajputs, 

Marwaris,     Mahomedans,    and    Bombay    banias; 

more  usual  among  Bengali  Babus,  ii.  414. 
Morphine  value  of  different  opium-smoking  prepara- 
tions, V.  196,  196. 
Reports  on  morphine  injection,  v.  209-12. 

MOEVI : 

Consumption  of  opium,  23,834-39,  23,849,  23,866. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  23,856. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Mtjkshidabad  : 

Proportion  of  opium  consumers,  2594,  2634M)9. 
"Wretched  condition  of  population  due  to  malaria  not 

opium,  2711. 
Not  so  many  as  90  per  cent,  of  Mahomedans  use 

opium,  8562,  8569  ;  great  many  do  take  opium  but 

not  all,  8675. 

MySOKE  : 

Cultivation  of  opium  strictly  prohibited,  2764. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  367. 
Instrument  of  transfer,  1881,  art.  18,  ii.  370. 


N. 
Nab  HA : 

Consumption  of  opium,  16,280. 

People   engage    not  to    begin  opium  habit  without 

medical  advice,  16,233. 
If  prohibition  introduced  into  British  India,  efforts 

would  be  made  to  extend  it  to  the  State,  16,286, 

16,287,  16,316. 
Arrangements    to    prevent  illicit   import  of  Malwa 

opium  into  Nabha,  16,288. 
Prohibition  being  beneficial,  Nabha  State   does  not 

wish  for  any  compensation,  16,289. 
Revenue  from  opium,  16,300-11. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Nauan: 

Opium-eating  very  rare  among  the  hill  men,  16,328. 
People     would   resent    any    interference    with    the 

custom,  16,331  ;  and  certainly  object  to  be  taxed 

for  the  purpose,  16,332. 
Difficult  if  not  impossible  to  prohibit  opium,  16,333. 
Export ;  smuggling  into  other  States,  16,337,  16,342. 
Revenue  to  the  State  from  opium  traffic,  16,340-58. 

M  m3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  OPIUM: 


Nahan — continued. 

Compensation    expected    if   cultivation  prohibited, 

16,350. 
Average  annual  production,  16,353-55. 
Letter  from  H.  H.  the  Raja,  v.  125. 
Consumption  of  opium  amongst  the  hill-men,  ib. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Narcotics  : 
In  use  from  time  immemorial,  2706. 

Nakcotine  : 

Sometimes  used  as  an  anti-neriodic,  11,853,  14,233. 
Opium  probably  used  for  the  action  of  narcotine  in 

it,  12,635-38. 
Now  replaced  by  quinine,  12,639. 
Largely  used  25  or  30  years  ago,  13,484. 
Principal  alkaloid  in  Bengal  opium,  13,485-87. 
Very  good  substitute  for  quinine,  13,887-91. 
Use  as  a  prophylactic  discontinued,  16,558, 16,602. 
Prescribed  for  malarial  fever,  18,505-7. 
Property  in  opium  useful  in  malarial  diseases,  25,308. 
Known  to  possess  considerable  anti-periodic  powers, 

26,024. 
Employed  with  success  in  Bengal  instead  of  quinine, 

i.  145. 
Successful  in  treatment  of  ague,  ii.  409. 
Correspondence  regarding  nse  as  a  febrifuge,  v.  76- 

83. 
Statement  showing  quantity  issued,  1860-76,  v.  82 ; 

1876-94.,  T.  83. 

Naesingabh  : 

Estimated  loss  through    prohibition,  23,130-49,    iv. 

407. 
Area  under  cultivation,  23,145,  23,153. 
Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Natal  : 

Imports  of  Malwa  opium,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  26,139. 
Indian   opium  imported,  1880-81  to  1802-93,  iL.  335, 
390. 

Native  Ohueohes: 

Opium  consumers  not  admitted,  2302-5,  2368-70. 
15  per  cent,  of  members  consume  opium,   lii,652;   6 

per  cent.,  13,411. 
Habitual  consumers  not  retained  as  members,  14,019. 
Opium  not  a  bar  to  membership  in  India,  16,925. 
No  opium-eater  admitted  to  membership,  21,493. 
Habital    users    not    allowed    to    be     communicants, 

23,329,  23,341. 
No  restrictions  would  be  raised  if  opium  habit  not 

considered  a  very  serious  evil  23,525-29. 
Classification  of  native  Christians  in  Malaliar,  25.563. 
Converts  placed  under  discipline  for  use  of  opium, 

alcohol  and  ganja,  26,342,  26,348,  26,349. 
Supposed    consumers     put    to    the    "  opium    test," 

27,511,  27,542. 
Try  to  enforce  total  abstinence,  27,543. 
Habitual  consumers  not  admitted  to  membership, 

27,8i!-l.,  27,8.33. 
Opium-users  rigidly  excluded,  28,168. 

See  also  imder  Burma,   China,   Missions,  Religious 
Objections. 


Native  Soldieks  : 
Men  carefully  watched  to  detect  opium-consumers, 

735. 
Sikh  and  Rajput  soldiers  commonly  take  opium,  927- 

31,  985-89. 
Beneficial  effects  on  the  line  of  march,  1155,  1171- 
73,  2906-9,  15,753,  15,759,  16,800,  15,879,  15,921, 
22,334. 
Our  regiments  are  full  of  opium-eaters,  1559. 
Sikhs  are  all  right  so  long  as  they  get  their  opium, 

1918. 
Opium  not  ])rovidcd  by  Government  on  active  service, 

1919. 
Opium  served  out  to  Sikh  troops,  3318,  3374-83. 
Supply  taken  for  sale  by.  Commissariat,  3  I-U(j. 
Excellent  effects  during  Miranzui   Expedition,  3412, 

3433-36. 
Larger  proportion  of  opium-eaters  a    ong  older  men, 
5222-27. 


Native  Solbieks — continued. 
Might  break  down  if  opium  stopped,  6846-97. 
Proportion  of  habitual  opium-consumers,  12,897-932. 
Proportion    of  opium-eaters,'   14,107-2!3,    14,147-68, 

14,181-83,  15,746-801, 15,818-72,  15,883-96, 16,939- 

63,    17,020-39,    17,043-45,    17,057-60,  17,088-104, 

17,108-28,17,130-34,  17,137-43.' 17,568-89;  18,641- 

79,  18,688-99,  18,704-14. 
Sikhs  never  fail  for  want  of  opium,  14,137-38. 
Risk  of  being  incapacited  on  active  service  if  opium 

fails,  14,169. 
Prohibition  would  cause  discontent,  14,170-72, 14,222, 

15,756,  15,809. 
Recruiting  would   be  affected  if  opium   prohibited, 

14,176. 
Recruits  not  questioned  as  to  opium  habit,  14,173, 

14,204,  15,802-5. 
Moderate  dose  of  opium  beneficial,  14,184. 
Habit  does  not  affect  discipline,  15,757, 15,788,  17,563, 

17,578. 
Opium  issued  on  medical  certificate,  15,760-62, 15,783 

-85. 
Excessive  consumers  are  stupid,  15,767-71. 
Opium-eating  no  bar  to  promotion,  15,780,  15,781. 
Opium  not    issued  to  the  Commissariat    on   active 

service,  15,855-61,  15,927. 
Opium-eating  soldiers   and   camp    followers  in    the 

Afghan  War,  15,902,  21,782. 
Consumption  of  opium  in  Sikh  regiments,  15,903-6, 

15,920-38,  15,940,  15,978-80,  15,987,  15,988,  17,528- 

65,  19,160-74,  1^,189-200,  19,212-24. 
Consider  opium  necessary  as  they  serve  in  different 

climates,  16,080. 
Prohibition  would  have  bad  effect  on  Sepoys,  16,220. 
Opium  taken  to  the  Soudan,  17,144. 
No  bad  efiects  from  opium  on  active  service,  17,266, 

24,681. 
Effect  beneficial  when  men  exposed  to  cold  and  damp 

weather,  17,533,  17,564. 
Prohibition  would  lead  to  great  discontent,  17,535, 

17,561, 17,584  ;  and  increased  consumption  of  liquor, 

17,.536. 
Two  or  three  men  invalided,  possibly  suffering  from 

opium,  17,539. 
Pour  or  five  soldiers  became  useless  through  excess, 

17,'573. 
Special  arrangements  for  supply  made  in  Afghanistan, 

17,595-600. 
Men  generally  complain  if  supply  run  short,  17,601. 
No  reason  to  suppose  they  would  resent  prohibition 

more  than  other  natives,  18,184-87. 
Sikhs    used    opium    during    march    to    Kandahar, 

18,410. 
Opium-eaters   possess   as   much   eildurance   as  non- 
consumers,  18,652. 
14th  Sikhs  attacked  with  pneumonia  in  1878 ;  fell  to 

pieces ;   whether   due  to   opium  habit   or   malaria 

nnknown,  ib. 
Opium  taken   with  the  regiment  on  active  service, 

18,657. 
Opium-eaters  if  known  would  not  be  taken  as  recruits, 

18,681-84. 
Habit  does  not  impair  efiicienoy,  18,689. 
More  men  take  opium  in   the  winter  than  summer, 

18,691. 
Many  take  it  occasionally  for  hard  work  or  excessive 

cold,  18,698. 
Habitual     opium-eaters     are    marked    men    in    the 

regiment,  18,706. 
Prohibition    would    excite    very    great    discontent, 

19,164,  19,223. 
No  foundation  for  report  that  14th  Sikhs  broke  down 

in   Oabul   campaign   through  not   having   opium, 

19,192. 
Opium-eating  no  drawback  to  enlistment,  19,225. 
Consumption  of  opium  in   the   Erinpura   Irregular 

Force,  21,439-61. 
Opium-eaters  in  the  Khas  Cauki  Irregular  Infantry, 

21,590,  21,621-23. 
No  diflSculty  arises  from  use  of  opium,  22,006. 
Soldiers  do  not  suffer  either  physically  or  morally 

from  opium,  22,009. 
40  to  50  per  cent,  use  opium  in  Indore  State  armv, 

22,334. 

Opium   not    Served  out  in    Abyssinian    campaign, 

24,686. 
No  case  of  invaliding  through  opium,  28,141. 
Correspondence  respecting  supply  of  opium  on  service, 

ii.  452,  453. 
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Natite  States: 

Native'  States  have  engaged  bo  to  manage  their  opium 
cultivation  and  production  as  to  safeguard  the 
the  British  revenue,  and  in  exchange  receive  com- 
pensation or  other  concessions,  102,  103,  1562, 
3563. 

No  agreement  with  Native  States  so  to  tnanage  opium 
cultivation,  21,811-26. 

Arrangements  regarding  opium,  876-81,  954-58. 

Aggregate  population  of  the  opium-growing  States 
about  ten  millions,  1547. 

Policy  of  British  Government,  21,833-39,  21,845-59, 
21,863-66, 

Bombay  States  refused  to  accept  the  2-tola  rule, 
26,149,  26,220. 

Introduction  of  a  system  of  control  and  excise  would 
bring  consumption  within  narrower  limits,  27,089- 
48.  27,059-61. 

Agreements  with  States,  under  Bombay,  respecting 
opium,  ii,  352. 

Quantity  imported,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii,  353. 

Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii  354-70. 

Abstracts  of  evidence  of  witnesses  not  examined,  iv. 
417-24. 

Principles  of  interference,  iv.  495. 

History  of  our  opium  dealings,  iv.  496. 

— —  CHAWir  Oess; 

Charitable  institutions  and  works  of  public   utility 

maintained  by  cesses  levied  on  each  chest  of  opium, 

21,872. 
Bs.  i  per  chest  taken  at  all  scales  except  at  Indore, 

22,098-103,  22,119-25. 
Dispensaries  would  have  to  be  shut  up  if  China  trade 

failed,  22,127. 

Compensation  : 

"Would  be  a  matter  of  bargaining  with  the   States, 

2079. 
Impossible  to  estimate  loss  to  cultivators,  2080. 
Compensation  for  loss  of    revenue    2524-26,  5774, 

16,031. 
Compensation  in  full  would  not  allay  dissatisfaction 

in  the  Native  States,  16,225,  2], 249,  i.  143. 
Government  ought  to   pay  compensation,  not  for  a 

number  of  years  only,  but  for  ever,  16,415. 
Compensation  would  :have  to  be  paid,  18,171,  24,813. 
Estimated  amount  claimable  by  the  States,  20,434. 
Amount     required     cannot    easily    be     ascertained, 

21,816. 
Claim   should  be  made  by  States  for  loss  of  revenue 

and  loss  of  profit  to  cultivators  and  traders,  21,872, 
Impossible  to  estimate  accurately  amount  required, 

22,105,  22,118. 
States    dissatisfied    with  compensation   for   partial 

prohibition  in  1878,  24,413. 
Claimable  by  Bombay  States  for  loss  of  revenue  and 

imports,  loss  of  internal  revenue,  loss  of  prestige, 

cost  of  preventive  establishments,  26,153. 
Inadequate  return  for  abrogation  of  privilege,  and 

loss  of  revenue,  26,430. 

Concessions  : 

Compensation  for  loss  of  duty  and  other  concessions. 

lOa,  103,  1562,  1563. 
Have  become  obsolete,  1538. 
No  money  compensation  now  paid,  1664-67, 

Consumption: 

Exceptional  in  Gwalior,  Samthar,  and  Rewa,  22,113. 
Quantities  issued  in  the  Bombay  States,  1883-84  to 
1892-93,  26,153. 

Ottmivation  : 

Cultivation  not  interfered  with  by  British  Govern- 
ment, 1532,  21,811,  21,825., 

Has  not  attempted  to  extend  cultivation,  1533-35. 

Perfectly  free  m  every  Native  State,  1536-38. 

Poppy  largely  grown  in  Indore,  Gwalior,  Bhopal, 
&c.,  1546. 

No  treaty  authorising  interference,  1562. 

Expense  of  irrigation  tanks  makes  poppy  land  so 
valuable  as  to  be  unusable  for  a  cheap  crop,  1581. 

Prohibition  would  make  the  people  disloyal,  1611, 
1612. 

Regulation  of  poppy  cultivation,  2498-507. 

British  Government  cannot  prohibit  cultivation, 
2709. 


Native  States,  Cultivation — eontmued. 
Area  under  poppy  cultivation,  21,869 ;  assessment  , of 

land  revenue,  ib. 
Average  yield  of  poppy  milk,  ib. 
Methods  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  ib. 
Cultivators  do  not  as  a  rule  keep  back  opium ;  have 

to  account  for  produce,  22,081. 
Peeling  decidedly  in  favour  of  opium  cultivation, 

27,469. 

Customs  Line  : 

Abolished  by  treaty,  22,106, 

Duty  : 

System  of  taxingopium,  1630,  1531. 

iiXPOIlT  : 

Opium  sent  direct  under  pass  to  Bombay,  1531. 
British  Government  could  prohibit  export',  1541-43 

1661 ;    would  ruin  the    States,    cultivators,    and 

merchants,  1544,  1548, 
System  in  force,  21,871, 

Land  Revenue  : 

Rates   on    opium  land  reduced  largely   in  1882-83, 

1533. 
Fixed  settlement  for  a  term  of  years  in  most  States, 

'22,146. 
Bate  on  irrigated  land  assessed  ou   understanding 

that  poppy  most  valuable  crop  grown  on  it,  22,147. 
Proliibition  of  poppy  cultivation  would  necessitate 

reduction  of  rates,  22,159. 

Price  : 

Opium  not  so  good  as  excise  in  sbme  States,   but 

cheaper,  12,934. 
Depends  chiefly  on  the  prices  in  China,  22,069-73. 
Retail  price  in  the  Native  States, '22,074-78. 

Pkohibiiio^j  :    .  , 

Could  not  be  enforced  in  Native  States,  872,  16,226. 
Prohibition  would  involve  gravest  political  danger, 

908. 
Would  be  a  capital  political  error  to  deprive  States  of 

their  revenue,  1165. 
Prohibition  of  export  would  make  the  States  bankrupt, 

1544,  1548,  1549  ;  and  disloyal,  1544. 
Would  be  a  most  tyrranons  act,  1551. 
Would  be  resented  by  the  general  body  of  the  popula- 
tion, 1609,  1611,  1612. 
Prevention  of  smuggling  would  become  impossible, 

1610. 
Prohibition  would  inflict  heavy  loss,  2058. 
Attempted   prohibition  by  compulsion  would  lead  to 

war,  2936. 
Interference  with  growth  of  opium  would  result  in 

danger  to  the  empire,  5176,  5231. 
Would  be  considerable  difiiculty  in  abolishing  culti- 
vation, 12,940. 
Prohibition  would  be  unjust  to  Native  States,  16,210, 
Impossible  to  prevent  cultivation,  17,231. 
Great  difficulty   anticipated    in   inducing   States   to 

accept  prohibition,  18,171. 
Not  desired  by  the  people  ;  would  interfere  with  their 

domestic   lives ;  would  remain  simply  as   a   dead 

letter,  18,615. 
Grumbling  against  prohibition  very  common,  18,725- 

31. 
People  of  Jeypore  would  be  thankful  if  authorities 

closed  the  shops,  20,345-51.. 
Compensation  would  not  induce  States   to  prohibit 

poppy,  21,620,  21,644,  21,682, 
Prohibition  except  for  medical  use  is  impracticaole, 

21,814. 
Amount   of   supervision    and    interference  required 

would  cause  great  friction,  ib. 
Would  involve-  loss  of  revenue   to  Native   States  and 

cultivators ;    would  ruin  a  number  of  msrchants, 

21,815. 
Would  be  opposed  to  spirit  of  our  treaties  of  friendship, 

ib. 
Would  be  an  unjustifiable  act  of  oppression,  ib. 
Would  be  unpopular,  notwithstanding  compensation, 

ib. 
Smuggling  would  become  prevalent  if  export  prohi- 
bited, 21,816.  ' 
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Native  States,  FB.omsiTio's— continued. 

Distinction  can  be  drawn  between  prohibition  of  culti- 
vation in  the  States,  and  of  import  through  British 
territory,  21,866. 

Prohibition  in  an  independent  Native  State  would  be 
unjustifiable,  21,857. 

No  precedent  lor  any  such  interference,  21,858. 

States  suspicious  of-  interference  in  their  affairs, 
21,867. 

Would  constitute  a  political  danger,  21 ,87.'!,  26,258. 
Prohibition  of  transit  would  be   equally  dangerous, 
■21,874. 

Would  entail  heavy  loss  on  the  cultivators,  21,916. 

People  in  a  terrible  state  of  mind  regarding  prohi- 
bition, ib. 

Would  be  impolitic,  22,282 ;  exceedingly  difficult  and 
dangerous,  22,283 ;  would  lead  to  corruption  in 
subordinate  medical  service,  22,284. 

Would  be  regarded  by  chiefs  as  unjustifiable  to  their 
own  subjects,  22,699. 

Prohibition  could  not  be  extended  to  the  States, 
22,763,  22,783,  22,797,  22,835,  22,856,  22,869, 22,898, 
22,986, 23,204, 23,628, 23,660, 23,732,  23,780, 23,826a, 
23,866,  23,878,  23,942,  23,952,  23,976,  23,984,  23,989, 
24,016,  26,267,  26.149. 

British  Government  would  not  be  justified  in  pre- 
venting cultivation  or  export,  23,053. 

Prohibition  would  excite  lawlessness  among  criminal 
tribes,  23,208. 

Arrangements  regarding  opium  caDnot  justly  be 
terminated,  23,564,  23,637. 

Extremely  diflicult  to  exteud  prohibition  to  the  larger 
States,  24,219,  24,238,  24,260,  24,280,  24,377. 

Prohibition  not  desired,  24,366,  24,413, 24,428,  24,470. 

Would  be  unjust  and  unfair,  24,464,  26,967,  26,970. 

Arrangements  regarding  opium  cannot  be  deviated 
from  without  consent  of  chiefs,  24,470,  24,498, 
24,499,  24,514,  24,515,  24,556,  24,628. 

Nothing  but  a  large  armed  force  could  prevent  culti- 
vation and  sale  of  opium,  24,577. 

Hardship  entailed  on  people  in  Native  States  where 
cultivation  prohibited  through  increased  price  of 
poppy  seed,  24,627,  24,660. 

Cultivation  could  only  be  prevented  in  smaller  states, 
24,813. 

Further  restrictions  would  entail  ruinous  compensa- 
tion, and  would  be  neutralised  by  foreign  illicit 
opium,  ih. 

Prohibition  of  sale  of  opium  wholly  impracticable, 
24,910. 

Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory ;  cannot  be 
terminated  without  injustice,  24,970. 

States  would  not  voluntarily  prohibit  opium,  25,022, 
26,104-7,  26,138. 

Existing  arrangements  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
26,225. 

Prohibition  would  lead  to  political  complications, 
26,006. 

Impossible  to  induce  States  to  accept  prohibition, 
26,149. 

Money  would  not  compensate  them  for  unpopularity 
incurred  with  their  subjects,  lb. 

Impolitic  and  dangerous  to  interfere  with  existing 
engagements,  26,152,  27,037. 

Would  be  regarded  as  breach  of  faith,  26,410,  26,430. 

Difficult  to  extend  prohibition  to  Native  States, 
27,735 ;  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  v.  126. 

Curtailment  of  supply  would  create  dangerous  dis- 
content, 28,051o. 

Impossible  to  interfere  with  agricultural  operations, 
i.  143. 

States  could  be  compensated,  but  people  would  not 
be  conciliated,  ih. 

Profit  and  loss  through  prohibition,  iv.  497. 

Revenue  : 

Methods  of  raising  revenue,  1539,  1640. 

Eevcnue  from  opium,  2532,  2533. 

Opium  as  a  source  of  commercial  income  and  State 

revenue,  18,607-9. 
Eevenue  realised  by  the  States  from  opium,  21,872. 

Smuggling: 

Smuggling   of  opium  grown  in  the  States,  967-69, 

992. 
Pass  system  prevents  smugglmg,  1638. 
Great  deal  exists  ;  preventive  system  not  successful, 

1563,  1564, 1590-93. 
Prevention   of   smuggling  would    be    impohsiblo    if 

opium  prohibited,  1610. 


Native  States,  Smuggiing — continued. 

States  cannot  prevent  smuggling  themselves,  1568-70. 
Would  become  prevalent  if  export  prohibited,  21,816. 
Expense  of  preventive  force  would  be  very  great,  ib. 
Chiefs  anxious  to  stop  smuggling,  22,132. 
Impossible  to  prevent  smuggling  if  opium  prohibited 
in  British  districts,  26,655. 

Tbadb  : 

Trade  with  China  fluctuates  largely  ;  will   probably 

revive,  1631,  1561,  1678. 
Continued  depression  is   causing   much   anxiety  to 

native  chiefs  ;  serious  danger  of  loss  of  revenue  to 

the  States  and  profits  to  cultivators,  1580. 
System  in  force,  21,871. 
Very  fluctuating,   but  able   to  bear  the  pass  duty, 

22,070, 
Profits   curtailiid    through  fall   of  prices  in   China, 

22,115. 

TKiNSIT: 

Transit  duty,  101-3,  106,  107;  concessions,  102,  103, 

148-61. 
Application    for     reduction    of    pass    duty,    21,810, 

21,820-22. 
Pass  duty  amounts  to  about  120  per  cent,  of  cost, 

22,095. 
See  also  under  the  various  States. 

NTepal  : 

Poppy  largely  grown  in  the  Terai,  5610,  5512, 
Cultivation  and  smuggling  would  be   increased   by 

prohibition  in  Behar,  8500. 
Smaggling  impossible  to  prevent,  13,869-75,  15,461. 
Smuggling  could  not  be  cheeked  if  cultivation   in 

India  prohibited,  19,650. 

NiKHALIA  : 

Opium  grown  in  Jawad  and  Nimbahera,  21,789. 

Noeth-West  Provinces  and  Gudh  : 

Arrangements  with  Native  States  regarding  opium, 

ii,  357. 
History  of  the  Opium  Excise  administration,  v.  83. 

Consumption  : 

Consumption  of  opiura,  15,139-43,  19,102. 
Consumption  per  head  less  than  in  England,  19,532, 

19,614-18. 
Consumption  of  preparations  of  opium  in  unlicensed 

places,  ii.  392-97. 
History  of  opium-smoking,  v.  87-89. 
Quantity  of  opium  consumed,  1860-61  to  1892-93,  v. 

90-93. 
Statistics  of  opium  for   North-West   Provinces   and 

Oudh,  1860-61  to  1892-93,  v.  90. 
Ditto  North-West  Provinces,  1860-61  to  1892-93,  v 

91. 
Ditto  Oudh,  1860-61  to  1892-93,  v.  92. 
Ditto  1892-93  {by  districts),  v.  93. 

Cultivation  : 

Natives    would    not     cultivate    poppy    if    advances 

stopped,  738. 
Only  a  quarter  of  the  area  would  bo  sown  but  for 

Government  pressure,  16,640. 
Stopped  in  five  districts  without  protest  by  the  ryots, 

ib. 
Increase  of  area  under  poppy,  19,310. 
Land  revenue  and  value  of  opium  crop  in  Gorakhpur 

District,  19,315. 
Poppy  cultivation,  19,467-74. 
Total  value  of  poppy  crop,  19,539-41. 
Poppy  largely  grown   and   facilities   for    illicit   use 

great,  i.  142. 
Area  under  poppy  and  average  out-turn,   1860-61  to 

1892-93,  V.  90-94. 
Statement  of  profits  of  poppy  cultivation,  1891-9-^   v 

94. 
Poppy  cultivation  in  the  Rae  Bareli  district,  v.  97-99. 
Area  under  poppy  and  other  crops,  1888-89  to  1892- 

9;!,  V.  98. 
Land  revenue,  rent,  and  value  of  poppy,  1888-89  to 

1892-93,  V.  99. 
Opium  cultivation  in  typical  villages,  ib. 
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Nokth-West  PaoviNCES  and  Ovun—eonimued. 
MiKiMUM  Vend  Guaeantee  : 

Condition  omitted  from  licenses  since  October  last, 

13,686,  13,728-30. 
Consequent  increased  traffic  in  illicit  opium,  13,686, 

13,829. 

Possession  : 

Three  tolas  amount  allowed  by  law,  13,787. 

Price  : 

Eetail  price  at  licensed  vendors'  shops,  13,813-16. 
In  Burma  and  Lucknow  compared,  14,186. 

Prosecutions  : 

Smuggling  very  difficult  to  prevent,  19,103, 
600  to  700  prosecutions  in  the  year,  ih. 
Prosecutions  for  illicit  possession  and  sale,  19,b72. 
Extremely   difficult    to    adduce    satisfactory   proof. 

19,573.  '    *^ 

Severe  sentences  have  no  deterrent  eSect,  ib. 
Cases  of  illicit  dealings  in  chandu  and  madak,  1892- 

93,  V.  95,  96. 

Kevenue  and  Taxation  : 

Revenue  derived  from  opium,  1880-61  to  1892-93,  v. 

90-92. 
License  fees  and  gain  on  excise  ooium,  1883-84  to 

1892-93,  T.  115. 
Incidence  of  license  fees  per  ser,  1891-92,  v.  116. 

Sale 

Sales  by  licensed  vendors  have  fallen  off  since  mini- 
mum guarantee  condition  dropped,  13,686,  13,731- 
34. 

Increase  in  illicit  sales  since  minimum  guarantee 
Cdndition  dropped,  13,686,  13,829. 

Direct  retail  sale  by  the  Q-ovornment  in  Lucknow 
has  largely  increased,  13,686,  13,710-18,  13,731-34. 

Retail  sale  by  snb-treasuries,  19,574-87,  19,698-601, 
19,608-13. 

Arrangements  for  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ii.  348. 

Number  of  shops,  issues,  and  receipts,  1883-84  to 
1892-93,  ii.  349. 

: Shops  : 

Confidential  circular  as  to  opium  dens,  1900-14.  1937, 
1938,  2425-30,  2765,  2772-81,  2812-15,  2864-76, 
19,590,  19,619-28. 

Closing  of  licensed  smoking  shops  followed  by  large 
increase  of  opium  dens  in  LucKuow,  13,691, 13,705- 
9,  13,735-39,  13,743-45, 13,781-86, 13,804-9, 13,819- 
26,  14,465,  14,522,  14,577,  14,602,  15,517, 16,648,  ii. 
392-97. 

Closing  the  chandu  and  madat  smoking  shops  a  mis- 
take, 14,353. 

Coolie  runners  took  pipes  to  customers'  houses  after 
suppression  oi  smoking  shops,  16,563-67. 

Reduction  in  number  of  smoking  shops  extremely 
beneficial;  closing  them  altogether  of  doabtful 
utility,  19,120-23. 

Shops  in  Meerut  grouped  in  malarial  districts,  19,528, 
19,542. 

Correspondence  respecting  smoking  in  unlicensed 
pkces,  ii.  392-97. 

Number  of  shops  licensed,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  349 ; 
1876-77  to  1892-93,  v.  90-92. 

Smuggling  : 

Smuggling  from  Nepal  would  neutralise  prohibition, 

15,451. 
Large  preventive  establishment  would  be  necessary, 

19,103. 


0. 

Oats: 

See  Substitutes  por  Poppy. 

Occasional  Use  : 

Sometimes    taken    in    winter    only,    16,950,  16,991, 

16,996,  17,020,  18,691. 
Sometimes  taken   for  rheumatism,   in  winter  only, 

17,778. 
Many  native   soldiers  take  it  occasionally  for  hard 

work  or  excessive  cold,  18,698. 
Camel    drivers,     people    of   the    dessert,  labouring 

classes,  and  villagers  all  take  opium  occasionally, 

20,856,  20,861-64,  20,904. 

K     84510. 


Occasional  Use — conlinued. 

30  or  35  per  cent,  of  Kajputs  are  occasional  con- 
sumers, 21,125,  21,443. 

Occasional  taking  of  small  doses  very  common 
among  the  Sikhs,  21,959,  21,973. 

Old  Age : 

Opium  especially  recommended  for  people  over  40, 

2593. 
Improves  digestion  and  keeps  up  vital  powers,  3943, 

3963. 
People  over  40  take  opium  as  a  suatainer,  4038. 
Useful  for  old  people  suffering  from  chronic  asthma, 

&c.,  4194,  26,816. 
Old  people   take   opium  to   restore  failing  powers, 

4281-88. 
Elderly  people  do  not  as  a  rule  take  opium,  4283. 
Necessary  stimulant  for  advancing  age,  5662. 
Arrests  natural  decay  after  50,  5738,  6742-49,  6117. 
People  after   50  take  small   doses  to  aid  digestion, 

6107,  6117,  6221. 
Beneficial  to  persons  over  40,  12,576,  12,849,  14,484, 

14,486,  16,449,  15,498,  18,957. 
Supposed  to  support  declining  strength  in  old  age, 

13,993,  13,994,  15,716. 
Valuable  when  powers  fail  about  fortieth  year,  15,914. 
Beneficial  for  aged  persons,  16,018,  25,012,  25,100. 
Generally  used  for    preserving   strength    after   40, 

16,623,  17,422. 
Prevents  diseases  in  old  age,  17,621-23.  17,693. 
Ninety  per  cent,  take  opium  above  40,  17,721. 
Injurious  in  old  age,  17,947. 
Useful  for  phlegmatic  constitutions  above  40  or  46, 

18,294. 
Small  quantities  taken  in  old  age  to  keep  up  strength, 

18,569. 
Sustains  the  body,  and  prevents  waste  after  middle 

age,  18,795. 
Old  people  use  opium  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  18,916. 
Old  people  take  it  to  sustain  their  failing  nerves,  and 

as  a  preventive  of  cold,  18,928, 18,957, 18,960, 18,969, 

19,083. 
Elderly  people  take  it  as  a  protection  against  nervous 

exhaustion,  19,004,  19,011. 
Old  men  take  it  to  keep  weak  organs  in  good  order, 

19,214. 
Habit  often  commenced  late  in  life  to  sustain  failing 

powers,  19,627. 
Generally  believed  to  do  good  after  forty,   19,757, 

19,780,  19,787, 19,820,  21,812,  21,870,  23,864. 
Tends  to  prolong  life  when  used  after  forty,  20,114. 
Improves  the  general  health  in  old  age,  20,169. 
Old  people  often  kept  going  by  opium  alone,  20,269, 

20,303. 
Generally  used  in  middle  life  for  disease  or  weariness, 

20.278. 
Used  after  middle  age  as  a  restorative  for  failing 

powers,  20,421. 
Habitually  used  by  old  men,  20,866-72,  21,920. 
Most  people  take  opium  at  decline  of  their  age,  22,176. 
Old   people   can  keep   their  health  without  opium, 

22,793,  22,799. 
Recommended    for  very   old    people   who    have  to 

labour,  22,915. 
Keeps  up  strength  of  old  and  infirm  persons,  23,062, 

23,104. 
Not  considered  injurious  after  40,  23,117. 
Men  in  declining  age  recommended  to  use  opium, 

23,261. 
Old  people  with  failing  strength  frequently  resort  to 

opium,  23,333,  23,348. 
Moderate  use  after  40  like  a  prop  to  a  falling  house, 

23,980,  23,998,  24,C06. 
Old  men   take   opium    to  revive    natural    powers, 

24,075. 
Taken    for    medical  purposes    after    forty,   24,494, 

24,497. 
Used  to  sustain  failing  powers  aftei  45  ;  excess  rare, 

&c.,  24,566. 
Habit  fairly  common  among  people  after  35  or  45, 

24,987,   25,100,  26,143-49,  25,163,   25,236,  25,254, 

26,396,  25,665. 
Rarely  used  as   a    restorative   among   old  men  in 

Bombay,  25,995. 
Produces  greatest   benefit  when  taken  after  forty, 

26,023. 
Many  persons  take  opium  in  old  age,  26,049. 
Men   advanced   in  age  use  opium  with   advantage, 

27,421,  27,428,  27.461. 
Chocks  progress  of  effects  of  age,  27,567,  27,697. 

N  n 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM: 


Old  Age — continued. 

Beneficial  to  old  and  infirm  persons,   28,0'26,  28,047, 

28,069. 
Sonie  old  men  take  opium  as  a  lestcxrative,  28,086. 
Men   who  take  opium  after  40  generally  live  long, 

28,117. 
Stoic  per  cent,  take  to  opium  when  vital  powerij 

begin  to  fail,  ii.  409,  415. 
Opium  acts  like  a  prop  to  a  tumbling  house  in  old 

age,  ii.  414. 
I  Prevents  wear  and  tear  especially  after  40,  ii.  416. 
People  of  advanced  age  use  opium  as  a  digestive,  iv. 

374. 

OODEWOim : 

Beturn  of  opium  passed  tjie  scales,  1878-79  to  1882- 
83,  iv.  416-17i 

Opium  : 

Excise  compared  with  medical  opium,  319.5. 
Analysis  of  various  classes,  3341-73,  4213,  ii.  405. 
Quotations  from  Sanskrit  text-books,  4456-72. 
Lia'ble  to  adulteration,  5036,  16,097,  18,894. 
Used  as  a  circulating  medium  in  Assam,   5590,  5609, 

5632-66  ;   in  China,  ii.  443. 
Mentioned  in  Sanskrit  books  of  medicme,  6850-52. 
Quotation  from  Ancient  literature,  14,417. 
Relined  opium  procured  by  boiling,  16,245-47. 
Description  of  opium  and  its  preparations,  20,o23. 
Increased  in  value  by  age,  21,292,  21,801-4,  21,869. 
Method  of  testing  quality,  26,041—57. 
Antiquity   of    use   proved    by   the    "  Makhzan,"   or 

Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Yunani  School  of  Medicine, 

26,775,26,787. 
Not    mentioned    in   the   Sanskrit   standard  medical 

works,  Charak  and  Shushruta,  26,893. 
Analysis  of  different  varieties,  ii.  405. 
Quantity  of  alkaloids  and  extractive,  ii.  406. 
See  also  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Excise,  Malwa,  Medical, 
■  Pehsian.,  Peovision,  Shan,  Turkish,  and  Tunnan 

Obium,  and  Pbepabations  oe  Opium. 

Opium  Acts  : 

Act  No.  XIII.  of  18.57,  ii.  627-29. 

Acts  Nos.  XXIU.  of  1876  and  YI.  of  1877.  iv.  456. 

The  Opium  Act;  1878,  ii.  631-36,  iv.  4.58-69. 

Opium  Alkaloids  : 

Morphia,  narcotine,   and  codeia  manufactured  from 

refuse  opium,  ii.  322. 
Quantity    manufactured,    and    sold    in     India    and 
^  England,  '1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.,330. 
Quantity  in  different  varieties  of  opium,  ii.  406. 

See  MoEPHiA,  Narcotine. 

Opium  Commission,  1883  : 

Report  cited  as  to  advantages  of  poppy  cultivation, 

10,796. 
Specially  inquired  into  grievances  of  the  producers, 

12,081,  12,082. 
Recommendations,  12,122-41,  13,521-36. 
Correspondence  regarding  recommendations,  v.  1-72. 

Opium  Department  : 
Alleged    oppression   by   Native   subordinates,    2767 

2838-63,  11,953-66,  11,976-77, 11,982-98, 12,00.5-(il, 

12,079,   12,087,  12,142,   12,149,   12,163,   12,270-77, 

12,335,    12,396-400,    12,406-54,    12,747,    12,768-74 

12,776,  13,040,   13,392-403,    13,697-99,   13,761-63, 

13,969-71,  14,939-42,  14,934,  l,5,069-(i2,  16,068-90. 
Supervision  of  cultivation  in  Benares,  294i(i-76,  2988- 

90,  2996-3020^ 
Petitions    against    agents    fpr    refusing   licensos   to 

cultivate,  3196. 
System  wi^ih  respect  to  advances,  .5519-34. 
Regulation  of  quantity  grown,  5571-76, 
Efforts   of  subordinate  officers  to   induce  people  to 

cultivate  opium,  6276-80,  6306-13. 
Agents   have   refused    permission    to   grow   opium 

8514. 
^  ative  underlings  said  to  interfere  with  cultivators 

8621-31,  8547-60,  8767-69. 
General  compulsion  would  be  impossible,  8787-90. 
Petty  corruption  among  Native  subordinates,  10,849- 

53,  10,887-91,  10,910,  10,927-34. 
European    inspection    a    check    on    abuses,    10,850 

10,867-60. 
(Justom    of    providinfj    supplies    without    paymiiit 

10,899-9(13. 


Opium  Department— co?iti?Mied.,       ,      :<:  •: 

Native  subordinates  have  uprooted  other  crops  grown, 

in  poppy  land,  11,366,  11,366,  11,370-80. 
System  of  dealing  with  opium  cultivators  pursued  by 

subordinate  officials,  11,431,  11,432. 
Byots  have   no   means   of  approachmg   t^ie  higher 

officials,  11,449,  11,604-8,  11,654^56. 
Too  much  meddling  and  interference  with  cultivators, 

11,464,  11,466,  11,472. 
Oppression   by    sub-opium    agencies  renders   poppy 

cultivation    unpopular    and    unprofitable,    11,709, 

11,710,  11,713-85.  .       .      ,  .  .  , 

Villagers  have  no  reticence  m  making' cordplaints, 

12,155,12,156,12,163.  ' 

System  of  cultivation  under  the  Department,  42,187- 

340.  ^   .  .  ■ 

System    of    administration,   Behar   Opium    Agency, 

13,452-77,  13.608-647. 
Popular  expression  that  all  work  done  for  Govern- 
ment is  "  by  order  "  gives  rise  to  idea  of  compulsion, 

14,802. 
Pressure  sometimes  required  to  make  men  fulfil  their 

contracts,  14,803. 
Letter  asking    for  extension  of   area   under   poppy, 

15,696.  .       . 

Pressure  accountable  for  three- fourths  of  cultivation, 

16,570,16,630,16,6:;].  ; 

Compulsion    of     cultivators     alsolutely     impossible, 

19,131,  19,.537. 
System  of  land  settlement,  19,33.5-38. 
Acts  as  an  agricultural  bank,  19,535. 
Less  corruption  among  minor  officials  in  India  than 

in  England,  19,638. 
Tenants   fear    extortion    by   subordinate   employes, 

19,780. 
Difference  between  systems  m  Patna  and  Benares,  i. 

134. 
Administration  of  the  Department,  ii.  319-39. 
Subordinate  Native  Establishments,  ii.  320. 
Strength  and  annual  cost,  ii.  323,  .324. 
Arrangements    for   supply   and    sale    of  opium,   li. 

347-54. 
System  under  which  excise  opiam  and  its  prepara- 
tions are  sold  in  Bengal,  ii.  426-36. 
Correspondence    regarding    treatment    of    a   poppy 

cultivator  at  Burai,  in  Behar,  v.  140-42. 
Results  of  inquiry  into  allegations  of  undue  influence 

in  respect  to  popjiy  cultivation,  v.  354'-61. 

Opium  Dros.s  : 

Refuse  of  chandu  after  smoking ;  used  by  poor  class 
of  Chinese  ;  practice  very  injurious,  v.  149. 

Opium  Scales  : 

Arrangements  for  levying  transit  duty,  963-69,  977. 
Native  States  responsible  for  enforcement,  990,  991. 
Jeyporc  opium  taken  to  Indore  or  Ajmere,  20,204. 
Meywar  opium  sent  to  the  scale  at  Chitor,  20,504. 
Pertabgarh  to  Mandsaur,  20,585. 
Jhallawar    opium    weighed    at    Ujjain   and   Indore, 

20.i!74. 
Bundi    opium    goes    through    Indore    to     Bombay, 

20,949. 
Tonk  opium  passes  the  barrier  at  Ujjain  or  Indore, 

or  at  one  of  the   minor  scales  in   Central  India, 

21,228. 
Dungarpur  opium  sent  to  Ahmedabad,  21,651. 
Opium  from  Native  States  bi'ought  to  scales,  weighed 

and  duty  paid,  21,871. 
Eight   scales   at   convenient   centres    under   Indore, 

22,(lSii. 
Total  export  through  the  scales,  22,088-93. 
Baroda  opium  i)asses  through  scale  at  Ahmedabad, 

22,493,  22,514. 
Scales  maintained  by  tlio  opinra  agents,  ii.  347. 
Opium  brought  to  Ajmere  scales,  iv.  404. 

See  also  Pass  Duty. 

Opiom  Sots,  Tendency  to  become  : 

Irresistible  tendency  to  increase  the  dose,  296. 
No  such  thing  as  moderation  in  opium-takina,,  297, 
The  term   "  moderate  user"  difficult  to  define,  404, 

21,880. 
Craving  so  terrible  that  it  leads  to  increase,  629-32. 
Opium  cannot  be  taken  in  moderation  ;  dose  always 

increased,  645. 
General  tendency  to  gradual  increase,  703. 
Should  bo  kept  within  bounds,  711. 
Term  ''  moderate  "  misapplied  in  reference  to  opium- 

smc  iking.  863. 


SUBJECT- index: 
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OproM  Sots,  Tendency  to  BTbcawE-^'cyntinued. 

Vast  majority  cons-ame  opiUm'iil'taodeTatioii,  8'72,  898. 
G-eneral  rule,  dose' not  inoreasBd,  1017'.         '      ' 
Oases  of  excessive  nse  i^tiite  feScc'eptitinar,'' 1020.    ''  ' 
Number  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  drunkards 

in  England,  112&-36'. 
Moderate    Use    possible  ;    danger    of '  proceeding  to 

excess,  1383,  1434-37.  '"^• 

No  tendency  to  increase  the  dose  in  mmorityjof  6ases, 

1601.  ;  '       

Sots  fexcejitronal  ainong  opium  smokers,  16041 
Statement  that  snjokers  must  continually' increase 

the  dose  is  untrue,  1631.  '" 

Statement   that   tendency  is   eyer  to  increase  dis- 
believed, 1637. 
Generally  increased  ;  drug  very  seductive,  1641, 1653. 
Habit' not  likely  t6' degenerate  into  a  vice,  1735. 
Smokers  nearly  all  go  to  excess,  1987, 1988. 
Increased  as  effects  of  disease  become  more  se'yere, 

2153.' 
Tendency,  to   increase   the   dose,    2354,   2593,   3044, 

3876-80,   4140-44,   4148,   4257-60,   4393-96,  5832, 

5878,  8604,  8640,  8855,  10.495,  11,815,  11,870, 

16,549,  18,958,  19,001, 19,066, 19,857,  20,046,  20,079, 

20,109,  20,135,20,141,20,340,23,688,  27,202,27,323, 

iv.  3*78.  '    ''     '       ' 

Oases  of  immoderate  use  rare,  3183,  6191. 6219, 13,841, 

14,303, 14,354, 18,796, 23,018,  24,906,  25,322,  25,341, 

26,794,  27,568, 27,570.  _  ,    , 

Vast    majority   of    Indian   opium-eaters   moderate, 

3401-5.' 
Opium  sots  usually  persons  of  weak  will,  3410,  3414, 

3427. 
Dose  slightly  increased  as  people  get  older,   3649, 

3650. 
Tendency  to  increase  the  dose  exceptional,  3778. 
Impossible  to  keep  to  small  dose,  4287,  4362-67.' 
Graving  for  the  drug  causes  agony,  4290. 
Tendency  to   take   larger    doses    very    exceptional, 

4570,4571. 
Majority   t4ke   fixed   daily  dose   for  years   without 

increasing  it,  4707. 
Majority  of  consumers  moderate,  5240-41. 
Four-fifths   of  the   consumers  use  opium  to  excess, 

9043,  9092. 
Few  use  opium  to  excess, — and  in  towns  only,  6296, 
Excessive  use  almost  utiknown  among  Madrasis,  6743. 
90  per  cent,  of  consumers  take  opium  to  excess,  [i.e. 

habitually],  11,811,  13,091. 
Two  grains  or  more  constitute  excess,  11,812. 
Danger  of  'proceeding  to  excess,  12,807. 
Sabitual  consiiinei-s  prostrated  If  uiiable  to  get  their 

usual  dose,  12,901,  12,940-43. 
Invariable     tendency    to    increase,    13,039,    23,436, 

23,457,  23,462.  .  . 

Feeling   of    weakness  comeB   on   at  time  for   dose, 

13,668-73. 
Tehdency  to  excess  slight,   13,885  ;    not  invariable, 

13,995. 
Very  few  cases,  of  injury  from  excess,  14,303. 
Tendency  towards  gradual  increase,  14,688,  23,495. 
Gross   fallacy  to    imagine'  that    abase    necessarily 

follows  use,  15,912. 
Few   persons   take    more    than   agrees   with  them, 

16,073. 
No  general  tendency  to  increase,  16,692. 
After  five  or  10  years'  moderate  use  a  man  becomes 

incapable   of   work    until    he   has  had  his   dose, 

16  775. 
Consumers  never  stop  at  moderate  quantities,  16,805. 
Tendency  to  increase  not  invariable,  16,902, 17,185-92, 

19,033.'  .  ,   ,„o,o 

Tendency  to  increase  not  universal,  17,rf4». 
Excessive   consumers  not  one  in  a  thousand  m  the 

Punjab,  17,366. 
Sometimes  taken    for   rheumatism,  m  winter  only, 

17.778.  ,  .„     ^. 

Only. those  who  take  opium  for  sensual  gratification 

ilicrease  the  dose,  18,056.  '  10000 

People  who  use  it  as  medicine  do  not  increase,  i»,dU^. 
One-fourth  of  consuniers  use    opium    medicinally, 
.18,^30.     ,        ..  ,  ,.  ^„„QT 

feometime's  taken  in  winter,  not  m  sumnier,  ^S.^y-^- 
Arbitrary  standard  between  use  and  abuse,  19,i»y, 

l'9,195,  19,210. 
Ordinary  moderate  consumer  does  not  increase   as 

alleged,  19,228. 
Tendency  to  increase  not  constant,  19,427. 
Tendency  tp  increase  to  a  certain  point,  19,529. 
Generally  speakihg,    coiisiimer    does  not  increase, 

19,749. 


Opium  Sots,  Tendency  to  become — eomtimltd.'  ' 

Constant  tendency  to  increase,  19^885,  19,893. 
Strong  tendency  to  increase,  19,906,  19,908. 
No  craving  to  iiiCrfetee  the  dds'efelt,  20,168.'  ' 
Excessive  use  diminishjng,  20,176.  '' 

Tendency  is  to  increase,  but  less  liable  to  abttse'tKan 

spirits' or  bhatig,' 20,274.  ''         '     '  ''       ' 

If  not  taken  at  usual  hour,  consumer  becomes  siok, 

20,331-33, 23,359;  23,?82.'     '      '  '  ! 

Not  usually  increased  after  first  year  br  two,  21,414. 
Consumers  suffer  great  pain  if  they  do  n6"^  incj-ease 

it,  21,530. 
Not  the  slightest  tendency  to  increase,  '21,812.  ,    ' ' 
No  evidence  of  general  opium  debauchery,  21,870;  ;,- 
No  dang(er  of  increase,  2]  ,'924.  .    ,  ■ 

Large  majority  do  not  increase,  22,064,  24,127. 
Excessive  consumption'i-are  in  Oomparison  With  spirit- 
drinking,  22,360. 
Excessive  consumers  one  per  thousand,  22,385. 
No  ever-increasing  tendency  to  increase,  22,579. 
Missing  usual  dose  produces  inconvenience,  22,647., 
Less  than  onel-eighth  of  consumers  take  enough   t6 

afi"ect  health,  22,692. 
One  or  two  in  a  thousand  go  to  excess,  22,759. 
Two  or  three  per  cent,  of  consumers  take  opium  in 

excess,  22,878. 
Necessity  of  life  to  habitual  consumers,  22,909. 
Tendency  to  increase    not  so  strong  as  in  case  of 

alcohol,  22,936,  ii.  411. 
Only  one  per  cent,  of  consumers  go  to  excess,  23,184, 

24,518.  ',     '    , 

Doubti'ulwhether  moderate  use  exists,  23,523. , 
Takes  most  powerful  hold  of  victims  ;  must  be  taken 

with  great  regularity,  24,121. 
When  the  hour  comes  the  afimi  must  have  his  opium 

or  lose  his  life,  24,352. 
Opium  essential  to  habitual  users,  24,498. 
Opium    enslaves    its    devotee  to    a   certain  extent, 

24,977. 
Consumers  usually  adhere  to  small  quantity  for  years, 

26,373,25,399. 
Habitual  users  unfit  for  anything  until  they  get  their 

dose,  25,513,  25,568,  25,583. 
Habit  does  not  allow  of  moderation ;  only  limit  want 

of  means,  25,522,  25,546. 
Tendency    to    increase ;     seldom   taken    to    excess, 

25,583. 
Moderate  nse  apt  to  run  into  abuse,  25,739. 
Occasionally    taken    in   excessive    quantity ;  people 

generally  do  not  increase  the  dose,  25,812. 
Explanation  of  "  moderate  use  of  opium',-"  25,868, 
Gradually  increased  as    system    gets  used  to  drug, 

25,900. 
Once  termed,  user  must  have  his  allowance,  26,286. 
Many  consumers  keep  to  a  smair  quantity  for  years, 

26,47!). 
Moderate  usB '  often,  if  not  always,  leads  to  excess, 

2t),518. 
Moderate  nse  a  luxury  to  some,  a  necessity  to  others, 

26,612,  i.  140. 
Causes  a  craving  for  the  drug  when  usual  time  of 

dose  arrives,  26;711,  27,387.  ^  ,        „ 

So-called  "moderate"  dose  would  kill  half-a-dozen 

non-users,  27,282. 
Moderation  leads  to  excess  in  90  per  cent,  of  cases, 

ib.,  27,339. 
Less  than  one  per  1,000  excessive  users,  27,668. 
Diflioult  to  draw  line  between  moderation  and  excess, 

27,830. 
Large  majority  of  consumers  ultimately  go  to  excess, 

27,832.  ■  '    '   \  ' 

Consumers  sufier  if  opium  not  taken  at  regular  time, 

28,038. 
Tendency  to  gradiially  increase  the  dose  and  decrease 

the  intervals,  ii.  414. 
Often  not  increased  at  all,  ii.  436,  v.  160. 
Tendency  to  lead  to  excessive  use,  iv.  377. 
Abuse  harmful,  but  iiot  common,  iv.  454. 
Chinese  recognise  a  stage  called  yin,  or  insatiable. 

craving  ;  .reached  by  very  fe*,  y.  149.  -  ' 

Opinions  on  moderatioij  iind  tendency  to  increase, 

collected  in  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong, 

V.  154-209  '(pars.  5  and  6) ;  in  China,  v.  212-342 

See  also  Pbevalence  or  Habit.  '    . 

Opium  Test: 

Watching  Supposed  confirmed  consiimers  for  24 
hours  for  nervous  depression  that  follows  depriva- 
tion, 27,511, 

N  n  2 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM; 


OproM  V.  Alcohol: 

Comparison  between  effects  of  opium   and   alcohol, 

65-70,  145. 
Opium  tal:ea  incomparably  greater  hold  on  its  victim 

than  alcohol,  347,  856. 
Opium  far  worse  than  alcohol,  423. 
No  worse  than  wine  in  France  or  beer  in  Germany, 

872. 
Opium-eaters  Isss  injurious  to  society  than  drunkards, 

*.,  26,518,  26,677,  26,715,  27,696,  iv.  378. 
Opium  much  more    beneficial    than   alcohol,   1006, 

1021-23. 
Moderate  use   more   harmless  than  that   of  alcohol, 

1126-31. 
Not  so  harmful  a:s   alcohol  habit    in  England,  1174- 

77,  1181. 
Opium  sot  does  not  make  himself  a  nuisance  like  the 

drunkard,  138S. 
Evil  effects  of  alcohol  in  England  much  worse  than  of 

opium  in  the  East,  1486,  ii.  317. 
Alcohol  a  thousand  times  worse  than  opium,  1560. 
Opium   more   injurious   personally ;  alcohol   socially, 

1667,  1668. 
Alcohol  more   Injurious  than  opium,    1728,  22,844, 

22,850,  24,586,  24,595,  28,090. 
Opium  far  more   detrimental   morally  than   alcohol, 

1896. 
Opium  worse   morally  and   physically  than  alcohol, 

1981. 
Alcohol  worso  than  opium  20-39,  9177,   9178,    11.705, 

16,713, 16,810,  18,326,  22,923,  23,344,  26,243,  iv.  37.j. 
Drinking  creates   more   disorder   than  opium   habit, 

2297. 
Opium  less  hurtful  than  ganja  or  alcohol,  3183. 
No  degeneration  of  organs  as  seen  in  case  of  alcohol, 

3744. 
Opium   decidedly    less   injurious.   3813,    3814,    4212, 

26,243,  26,715. 
Not  to     be   comDared  with   stimulating     eficots    of 

alcohol,  3823. 
Alcohol  much  worse  than  opium,    4003-8,  8849-54, 

13,846. 
Opium  not  so  mischievous  as  European  alcohol,  4608, 

4609,  27,908. 
Opium  less  pernicious  than  alcohol,  5243,  22,766. 
Much   more    evil  done   by   alcohol   than   by  opium, 

5472. 
Consumers  of  alcohol  always  noisy   and  quarrelsome, 

5.506. 
Never  produces  injurious  results   comparable  to  use 

of  spirits  by  European  working  classes,  5596. 
.Aulcohol  stimulates  ;    opium  enfeebles   and  enervates, 

5925-28. 
Alcohol  infinitely  worse  than    opium,  6377-80. 
Alcohol  works  hundred-fold    greater  mischief   than 

opium,  7424. 
Opium  incomparably  less  injurious  than  alcohol,  8666, 

14,796,  26,804. 
Alcohol  much  greater  evil  than  opium,  8676-78,  8706- 

9,  10,980,  20,859. 
Greater  individual  evil  than  alcohid,  9443. 
Alcohol  undoubtedly  produces  worse  effects  than  opium, 

9708,  22,682. 
Daiigers  of  alcohol  much  greater  than  those  of  opium, 
•     11,877. 

Alcohol  far  more  pernicious  than  opium,  12,. 579. 
Alcohol  preferable  to  opium  in  its  moral  eifects,  14,570, 

14,047. 
Opium    more    favourably    regarded     than     alcohol, 

10,018,  16,435. 
Not  ^o  harmful  as  ganja  or  alcohol,  17,297. 
Alcohol  more  injurious  than  opium,    17,929,   22,844, 

22,850,  24,.586,  24,-595,  26,715,  26,758,  28,090. 
Alcohol  in  England  beyond  all  measure  worse  than 

opium  in  India,  18,145. 
Alcohol  beyond  all  measure  a  greater  evil  than  opium, 

l.S,14.".,  18,173-78. 
Alcohol  incomparably  more   dangerous  than  opium, 

18,218. 
Far  less  hurtful  than  hemp  drugs  or  alcohol,  18,792. 
Opium  habit  is  bad  ;  alcohol  worse,  18,819,  18,849. 
Less  insidious  than  alcohol,  19,254. 
Opium  not  recommended,  but  better  for  natives  ihan 

alcohol,  19,268-71. 
Temperate    use   of    opium    like    that     of      alcohol, 

19,395. 
Not  nearly  so  bad  as  immoder.ite  drinking,  20,170. 
Alcohol  has  done  fearful  mischief  in  Bengal,  20,26 1. 
DiflBcult  to   compare   effects   of  opium   and  alcohol, 

21,298. 
^Depends  on  individual  tolerance,  21,301. 


Opium  v.  AiiCOBOl — conlim/aed. 
Less  damage  by  opium  seen  in  India  in  20  years,  than 

from  alcohol  in  English  towns  in  a  month,  21,413a. 
Alcohol  more   likely  to  lead   to  excess  than  opium, 

21,979. 
Alcohol  a  greater  curse  among  mill-workers,  22,800. 
Excessive  use  of  opium  less  injurious  than  of  alcohol, 

22,850,  25,908. 
Opium-uonsumers  harder  workers  and  better  behaved 

than  liquor  drinkers,  23,303. 
Excessive  consumption  of  alcohol  or  opium  is  bad, 

23,438. 
Enslaves   its  victims  more  quickly  and  completely 

than  alcohol,  23,457. 
Alcohol -worst,  next  ganja,  then  bhang  and  opium, 

23.618. 
Alcohol  causes  more  damage  to  health  than  opium, 

23,691,  23,729,  23,741,  23,841. 
Opium  least  injurious  of  all  intoxicants,  23,920. 
Effect  not  so  bad  as  that  of  liquor  or  other  drugs, 

24,013. 
Comparison  of  alcohol,  ganja,  tobacco,  bhang,  with 

opium,  24,124,  24,131-33.  24,187,  24,327. 
Does  not  lead  to  immorality  like  ganja  or  alcohol, 

24,257. 
Craving   greater   than  in  case  of  ganja  or  alcohol, 

24,327. 
Abuse  is  certainly  bad,   but  not  worse  than  alcohol ; 

moderate  use   better  than  alcohol,  24,362,  24,371, 

24,389,  24,410,  24,543. 
Comparison  of  opium  with  other  intoxicants,  24,622, 

24,625. 
By  no  means  so  serious  as  effects  of  alcohol,  24,678, 

24,740. 
Drinking  more  dangerous  than  opium-eating,  24,692- 

94,  24,701,  24,778. 
Injury  caused  by  opium  cannot  be  compared  with 

effects  of  alcohol,  24,857. 
"Alcohol  puts  a  man  in  the  gutter;  opium  puts  him 

"  in  a  dream,"  24,867. 
Alcohol  works   more   ruin  and  misery  than  opium, 

24,905. 
Alcohol  much  more  potent  source  of  evil  than  opium, 

25,007,  25,128. 
Temptation   to    excess    stronger   than    with    opium, 

25,009. 
Madak-smoking  probably  worse  vice  than   ganja  or 

alcohol,  25,300. 
More  easily  controlled,  and  abandoned,  than  hemp  or 

alcohol,  25,412. 
Far  less  injurious  than  alcohol  or  hemp,  ih. 
Even  the  worst  opium  den  less  objectionable  than  a 

liquor  tavern,  25,583. 
Consequences  as  serious  as  those  of  alcohol,  26,729, 

25,737. 
Excessive  use  not  so  dangerous  as  that  of  alcohol, 

25,869,  25,890. 
Abuse   not  so  bad  as  abuse  of  spirits,   bhang,   &o., 

25,902. 
Does  not  lead  to  such  serious  consequences  as  alcohol, 

25,958-61,^  25,964.  25,989,  26,003,  26,042,  27,139. 
Effects   similar   in  moderation ;  alcohol   much  more 

injurious  in  excess,  26,025,  26,062,  26,615,  26,638. 
Opium    destroys  the  svstem,  but  not   so  rapidly  as 

alcohol,  26,124. 
Opium  does  not  make  men  seiiseles  or  violent  like 

alcohol,  26,322-27. 
No  more  injurious  than  beer  in  England,  26,967. 
No  worse  than  taking  beer  or  whisky,  27,449. 
Opium  does  not  bring  on  sorrow  and  suffering  Hke 

alcohol,  27,732. 
Influence  more  seductive  than  that  of  alcohol,  27  516, 

27,554,  28,174,  28,187-92,  28,221-24. 
Alcoholic  drinks  deprive  a  man  of  self-control ;  ganja 

of  his  sense  ;  but  opium  takes  his  life-blood,  27,833, 

27,863-66. 
Alcohol  infinitely  greater  curse  than  opium-smoking 

in  its  worst  form,  28,018-22. 
Extravagant  use  bad ;  not  one-tenth  so  bad  as  liquor, 

28,026.  ^ 

Opium  sot  much   less    harmful    than  the  drunkard, 

i.  142. 
No  greater    evil  than  proportionate    indulgence  in 

liquor,  i.  145. 
Consequences  far  less  appalling  than  those  of  drink, 

ii.  316. 
Degredation  and  depravity  caused  by  abuse  of  opium 

much   less  than   by    alcohol   in   England,   ii.  411, 

437. 
Comparative  effects  of  opium,  ganja,  and  alcohol,  ii. 

415,  417. 
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Opium  v.  Alcohol — contiwUed. 

Opium-eaters  become  personally  dirty,  but  not  inde- 
cent like  alcohol  or  ganja-users,  It.  380. 

Substitution  of  opium  for  alcohol  would  do  infinite 
good,  iv.  506. 

Weight  of  evidence  overwhelmingly  against  alcohol, 
V.  150. 

Comparison  of  effects  of  opium  and  alcohol  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong,  v,  164-208 
(par.  8)  ;  in  China,  v.  313-342  (par.  8). 

Opium  Water  : 
Bee  Amal  Pani,  Kasumbha,  Post. 

OrISSA  : 

Consumption    of    opium    greatly  increased  during 

famine  of  1854,  730. 
Consumption  of  opium,  4298-303,  4487-90,  4537-40, 

4606. 
75  per  cent,  of  people  in  Balasore  use  opium,  10,693. 
Consumption  of  opium  in  Balasore,  i.  145. 

GuDH: 

Consumption  of  opium  at  Lucknow,  13,682,  13,683  ; 

generally,  14,350,  19,102. 
Extent   of  poppy   cultivation  in   Luckuow   district, 

13,693. 
Average   amount  of  advances  for  past  five  years  in 

Sultanpur,  14,362, 14,363. 
Area   diminishing  in   Sultanpur,   14,357-59,   14,366, 

14,367,  14,381. 
■  No   compulsion   exercised    by  Government,   14,360, 

14,361. 
System  of  settling   the  lands,   14,404-6,   14,442-48, 

14,468-74,  14,488. 
Opium  not  taken  in  Oudh  until  50  years  ago,  14,744- 

63,  14,758. 
Use  of  opium  among  agricultural  population  moder- 
ate, 14,891,  14,905. 
25  per  cent,  in  villages  ;  more  in  towns,  14,893. 
Opium  a  staple  crop  in  Oudh  in  15-50,  14,991. 

See  under    Lucknow,    North- West    Pjiovinces    and 
Oudh  : 


Palanpuk  : 

Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  356. 

Quantity  imported  for  home  consumption,  1891-92, 

ih. 
Text  of  agreements  now  in  force,  ii.  361,  362,  369. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Palitana  State: 

Consumption  of  opium,  24,201,  24,209-12. 
See  also  Natite  States. 

Pans: 
Known  as  a  criminal  class,  4497  ;  seldom  take  opium, 
4498,  4545,  4546,  4631. 

Parsis  : 

A  few  eat  opium;  drinking  not  common,  22,733. 
Habit  regarded  with  indifference,  22,738. 
Not  favourable  to  opium  as  a  body,  22,740. 
Practice  of  dosing  infants  not  common  among  Parsis, 

24,762-66  ;  less  common  than  20  years  ago,  25,819. 
Very  few  eat  opium,  25,883. 
Only  one  Parsi  found  among  800  smokers,  27,696. 

Pass  Duty 

Duty  paid  by  Native  States,  101-3,  106. 

Abolished  in  Central  India,  1540. 

Malwa  transit  duty  system,  2527. 

Should  be  abolished  by  British  Government,  24,628, 

24,648. 
Bombay  pass  duty  on  Malwa  opium,  1880-81  to  1893- 

94,  ii.  342. 
Eates  levied  since  1862,  ib.,  347. 
Paid  at  Indore  for  Malwa  opium  consigned  to  Madras, 

ii.  351. 
Origin  of  the  Malwa  system,  ii.  371. 

See  Malwa  System. 
PaTHANS : 

Take  oharas  more  than  opium,  17,576,  17,580-83. 


/ 


Patiala  State  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  16,218,  v.  124. 

Chandu  and  madak  prohibited,  16,220, 16,243,  16,244. 

Revenue  from  opium,  16,227-29. 

Cultivation  is  free,  16,230. 

People  would  object  to  modified  prohibition,  16,258. 

Arrangements  regarding  opium,  v.  123. 

Imports  from  Umballa  and  Malwa,  v.  124. 

See  also  Native  States. 
Patna  : 

Statistics  of  direct  taxation,  10,786, 12,097,  12,103. 
Statistics  of  poppy  cultivation,  10,792-96. 
Payments  to  cultivators  in  Patna,  10,795,  10,796. 
Agricultural  depression,    10,796,  10,802-5,   10,812- 

l6,  10,823. 
Government  opium  factory,  i.  134. 
Strength  and  cost  of  establishments,  ii.  326. 

Pekak : 

Arrangements  regarding  opium,  1637. 

Further  Government  interference  not  politic,  ih. 

Regulations  for  opium  revenue  farm,  ib. 

Consumption  of  opium  by  the  different  classes,  ib. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Chinese  population  smokers,  ih. 

Import  and  revenue  considerable,  ib. 

Opium  prohibited  in  State  prisons,  ib. 

Sanitary  conditions  being  good,  health  of  prisoners 

improved,  ih. 
Statistics  of  population,  5248. 
Consumption  of    opium  by   Chinese   tin-miners   in 

Taipeng,  5249,  5250,  5257,  5276-82. 
Correspondence  regarding  opium-smoking,  v.  346-52. 
Statistics  of  smoking  among  5,632  Chinese  coolies  in 

Perak,  v.  353. 

Persia  : 
Abolition  of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  21,341-46. 

Persian  Opium: 

Import  into  China,  134-36. 

Annual  exports  to  China,  284. 

Rather  cheaper  than  Indian  opium,  286. 

Taking  place  of  Malwa  opium  in  China,  2070. 

Freely  imported  into  China,  5430. 

Increased  exportation  to  China  would  follow  prohi- 
bition in  India,  ib.,  25,213,  26,156. 

Mnsalmans  prefer  it  to  the  Indian  drug,  24,813. 

Devices  for  smuggling  into  Bombay,  ib. 

10,000  to  15,000  chests  exported  annually,  25,552, 
25,558. 

Increase  during  last  10  years  in  trans-shipment  fees, 
26,222-27. 

Culture  and  export  increasing,  i.  134. 

Analysis,  ii.  405,  406. 

Trans-shipment  fees  in  Bombay,  iv.  458. 

PeRTABGARH  : 

Area  under  poppy  during  last  five  years,  20,549. 
Total  out-turn  of  raw  opium,  ib. 
Substitutes  for  poppy  crop,  20,551,  20,604. 
Loss  if  sugar  cane  substituted,  20,551. 
Rates  for  poppy  and  other  crops,  20,651-62. 
Revision  of    rates    necessary    if    poppy    abolished, 

20,564. 
Cost  of  revision,  and  loss  of  customs,  20,565-70. 
No  excise  ;  sale  free,  20,571. 
Profits  of  opium  cultivation,  20,576-83,  20,592. 
Cultivation  free,  20,586. 
Opium  sent  to  scale  at  Mandsaur,  20,585. 
Amount  of  exports  and  duty,  20,687-91 . 
Sums    paid    to    village    bankers     and     cultivators, 

20,611. 
Would  entail  bankruptcy  of  smaller  traders,  ib. 
Consumption  of  opitim  among  Charans,  20,623. 
Statistics  of  poppy  cultivation,  iv.  393. 
Estimated  loss  to  the  State,  &c.  if  prohibited,  ib. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Petitions  : 

Signatures  to  petition  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Anti- 
Opium  Alliance,  241,  245,  1922,25,598-649,  25,670- 
715,  25,749-68,  26,772-93,  25,841a-49,  25,873, 
25,876,  25,965-«l,  26,071-118,  26,436,  27,0926, 
27,380,  27,711-19,  iv.  481-84. 

Three  petitions  from  1,000  Chinese  Christians  praying 
for  suppression  of  the  Indian  trade,  677-83. 

Prom  Chinese  community  in  Rangoon  in  favour  of 
prohibition  of  opium,  8343-63 ;  translation  of  peti- 
tion, ii.  625. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM  : 


Petitions — eontinued. 

Against  prohibition  or  reduction  of  poppy  cultivation, 
33,000. 

Translation  of  petitions  to  be  relieved  from  poppy- 
growing,  19,093. 

From  residents  of  Umballa  in  favour  of  continuance 
of  present  system,  ib. 

Prom  Zaildars,  &c.  in  the  Ferozepur  district  for 
suppression  of  adulteration  by  excise  opium  con- 
tractors, ib. 

Against  compulsory  poppy-growing,  -20,444. 

In  favour  of  use  of  opium  for  disease,  andjOf  culti- 
vation, ib.       . ,  ,  , 

From  residents  of  Ajmere,  praying  that  opium  traffic 
be  not  discontinued,  23,551. 

From  Chinese  residents  in  Moulmein  praying  for 
further  restrictions  on  sale  of  opium,  24,846. 

From  opium-consumers  in  Bombay  praying  per- 
mission to  appear  before  the  Commission,  24,848. 

Petition  from  opium-consumers  in  Poona  not  genuine, 
•26,160-62,  26,277,  26,278. 

Petition  bond  fide ;  only  man  who  refused  to  sign 
was  a  Ciovernment  servant,  26,487-93. 

Seventy-three  names,  of  which  only  three  were 
genuine  signatures,  26,659-69. 

Petition  from  Bombay  opium-smokers  in  favour  of 
practice,  iv.  373. 

See  also  Memokials. 

Phaemacy  Act  : 

Should  be  extended  to  India,  2537. 

PniLipriNE  Islands  : 

Indian  opium  imported,  1889-90  to  1893-94,  ii.  335, 
391. 

Physical  Effects  : 

Opium  produces  extreme  emaciation  ;  causes  suscep- 
tibility to  intercurrent  diseases,  225. 
No  special  organic  disease  found  in  opium  smokers, 

257,  3744. 
Powers   of  endurance   greatly  impaired  by  use   of 

opium,  301. 
Smoking    interferes     with     the    nutritive     system, 

seriously     affects     the     nervous     snd    generative 

systems,  and  generally  lowers  vitality,  389. 
A  smoker  can  bo  told  directly  liy  his  eye.s.  633. 
People  far  worse  physically  wherever  opium  grown 

and  used,  670. 
Effects  of  excessive   smoking  noticed  in   consumer's 

appearance,  858,  1382. 
Statistics  show  no  deaths   from  opium,  1058,    1414, 

1389,  1419-20. 
Miserable  condition  of  some  smokers  put  down  to 

opium,  but  really  due  to  disease,  1502,  1727,  1747. 
Physical  condition  improved,  not  deteriorated,  1637. 
Excessive  users  suffer  from  diarrhcea  and  colic,  1683. 
Constitutions!  rarely  ruined  simply  by  opium,  1727. 
A  great  many  miserable  emaciated  creatures  were 

strong,  well,  and  healthy   when  they  commenced 

the  habit,  1890. 
Eeport  of  a  case  in  the  "  Bombay  Guardian  "  cited, 

1892. 
Fanciful   calculations   as   to   poisonous   character  of 

opium  would  apply  to  salt  or  other  similar  com- 
modities, 1896-90U. 
Opium  a  predisposing  cause   of  death,   1919,    1920, 

1952-55. 
Smokers  cannot  be  told  from  non-smokers,  2026. 
Weakens    the    constitution ;    wrecks   40   out   of    50 

confirmed  smokers,  2256. 
Extreme  emaciation  most  noticeable,  2593,  29-'>4. 
Indulgence  in  a  large  measure  paralyses  the  body 

and  clouds  the  brain,  2766. 
Opium-eaters  or    drinkers  do   not   suffer   from   any 

particular  disease,  but  grow  weak,  3175. 
Opium  drunkards  are  pitiable  objects,  3394-98. 
Death  from  diarrhcea  due  to  opium,  3481-86. 
Death  from  opium  alone,  without  disease,  unknown, 

3660. 
Mischievous  effects   confined  to  sot,  drunkard,  and 

excessive  user,  3684-88. 
No  such  degeneration  of  any  organ  as  seen  in  case  of 

alcohol,  3744. 
Tendency  to  deteriorate  the  health,  3795. 
Excess   causes  jaundice,   enlarged  liver,    dysentery, 

and  diarrbua,  4033-36. 
Underfed  people  lose  flesh,  4200-4. 
Emaciation  speedily  manifested,  4286. 


Physical  Bfpects — continued. 
Dr.  Russell's  views,  4308-13.       ■ 
Opium-eaters   may  be  known   from   effect  on   eye, 

4409.  .         ■ 

Smoking  produces  emaciation,  but  eating  does  not, 

4671.  .     . 

Abuse  brings  on  debility,  nervous  tremour,  emaciation, 

indigestion,  and  fatal  diarrhoea,  4715. 
Details  of  cases,  4718. 
Emaciation  disappears  rapidly  after   drug  stopped, 

5173.  ,,       ^ 

Opium-eaters     predisposed      to      cold,      bronclutis, 

diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  dyspepsia,  6833,  6835. 
Consumers    succumb    to    trivial    complaints,    5833, 

5878-83,  ii.  5.51.  ■  .    ,   a 

Consumers   distinguishable  by  their  emaciated  fea- 
tures, sunken  eyes,  and  lethargy,  5913. 
Immoderate  use  gives  rise  to  fatal  obstruction  of  the 

bowels   and   retention   of  urine  ;  or  may   lead   to 

opposite   conditions   of   diarrhosa,    dysentei-y,  and 

eneuresis,  6330. 
No  specially  morbid  conditions  due  to  opium  ;  brings 

on  intractable  diarrhoea  which  occasionally  causes 

death.  6694-99. 
Depend  on  amount  consumed,  6734,  6735,  6743. 
Liability  to  attacks  of  inter-current  diseases,  6803, 

6814-17.  .        ^.  ^^^„ 

Effects  serious  in   combination  with   disease,  6808, 

6809,  21,298. 
Opium  saps  the  physical  strength,  6947-56. 
Excess  causes  emaciation,  7421,  7465-71. 
Appetite  fails ;  daily  waste  not  replenished,  7484-89. 
Habitual    smokers    thin,    emaciated    and    haggard- 
looking,  7747. 
Dysentery   very   common   among    excessive    opium 

smokers,  7793-95,  7842-56. 
Smokers  lose  their  strength  and  become  shrivelled 

up,  7863,  7870,  7874. 
Habit    leads    to    physical    wreck,    7983-88,    13,996, 

14,037. 
Emaciation  noticeable  among  moderate   consumers, 

if  underfed,  8890-908. 
Excessive    consumers    become    pale,    indolent,   and 

emaciated,  9042,  9391. 
Produces  weakness  in  body  and  mind,  9129,  9186. 
Produces  emaciation,  torpitude  and  timidity,  9323. 
Opium-eaters  invariably  recognisable,  9321,  9355-65, 

13,203. 
Opium-eaters  appear  like  mere  skeletons,  9391,  9426- 

30,  9457,  9458,  9480-84. 
Effects  of  opium  not  apparent  on  medical  examina- 
tion, 9764,  9772. 
Opium-eaters  lose  energy  bodily  as  well   as  mental, 

9847,  9860-67.  9926. 
An   opium   smoker   can  be  told   by   his  face,  9880, 

16,009,  27,597. 
Habit  produces  weakness,  10,496. 
Habit  is  debilitating  ;  consumers  succumb  to  disease 

sooner  than  others,  10,614,  10,629-33,  18,736. 
Excessive  smoking  reduces  consumers  to  a  wretched 

condition,  10,979, 10,990-96. 
Excessive  consumers  who  are  badly  nourished  become 

very  lean  and  pale,  11,684,11,821,  14,456,  14,460, 

22,496,  22,579. 
Undermines  the  nervous   power  of  the  system  and 

deranges  the  internal  organs,  11,816. 
Excessive  use  attended  with  lassitude  and  disorder 

of  the  bowels,  11,889-91,  24,124,  24,184. 
Excess  does  not  produce  any  organic  disease,  12,498 

1 9,361, 19,438,  22,025, 23,793,  24,184,  24,679,  24  722 

'.:i.,7Il,  24,778,  24,779,  25,296,  25,332,  2.-|,909,  25,961, 

26,058,26,062,  26,616,  26,676,  27,140. 
Causes    emaciation,     feebleness,    loss    of    sleep    and 

appetite,   dysentery  and  diarrhcea,  12,567,   12  572 

12,608-10. 
Effects  of  opium  habit  on  men,  women,  and  children 

12,659. 
Injurious  results  apparent  in  80  per  cent,  of  cases 

12.660. 
Debilitating  under  40  unless  consumer  inclined  to 

obesity,  12,840. 
Consumers  become  ugly  and  thin  ;  weak  in  mind,  as 

well  as  body,  13,024. 
Causes  prostration,  emaciation,  and  impaired  diges- 
tive organs,  13,099,  13,102. 
Habitual  consumers  can  be  told  by  their  appearance, 
13,099, 14,668,  16,-548, 18,255, 18,266, 19,997-20,002, 
21,;«3,  24,327. 
Has  a  bad  effect  on  digestion  and  health  generally, 

13,277-88. 
Dries  up  the  entire  system,  13,379. 
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Phtsicai.  BprECTS — continued. 

Excessive   use   produces    lassitude,    13,939;    if   un- 

aocompauied  by  nourishing  food,  produces  dryness 

and    wealineBS  of   the    brain  13,978 ;   wrecks   the 

constitution,  13,996,  14,037 ;    produces  emaciation, 

gastric  disorder,  &g.,  14,226 ;  disorders  the  stomach, 

affects    the   secretions   of    the    liver,     14,238-45 ; 

affects   the  physical    and    intellectual    condition, 

14,414,  ^6,407 ;   produces   paralysis,  violent   colic, 

congestibh  of  the  brain,  and  vitiation  of  the  blood, 

14,663-67 ;  produces  listlessness,  16,846. 
Habit     results     in    physical    deterioration,    14,S12, 

14623,  15,453.  •         ' 

Excessive    consumers     are    miserable-looking    and 

emaciated,  14,963, 18,736. 
Young  men  of  16  or  20  become  consumptive,  15,099. 
Produces   severe    constipation,    lowers    circulation, 

and  impairs  functions  of  important  organs,  15,150. 
Excessive  use  injures  the  sight,  15,468. 
Opium  drunkards  generally  very  thin  and  weakly, 

15,991-96. 
Stunts  development  among  young  consumers,  16^219. 
Produces  emaciation  and  debilitation ;  victims  com- 
monly die  of  diarrhoea  induced  by  its  use,  16,551, 

16,598. 
Injury  depends  upon  feeding,  16,552,  16,553. 
All  break  down  ultimately,  16,552-55. 
Smokers    haggard,    lean,    and  pale ;   like    maniacs, 

16,686. 
A  large  proportion  of  smokers  are  emaciated,  16,716. 
Opium  smokers  become  mere  skeletons  in  a  short 

time,  16,776. 
Opium-eaters  cannot  possibly  be  told  by  their  looks, 

16,849,  21,991,  21,999. 
Produces   no   functional    disorders  in   small   doses, 

16,871. 
Medical  description  of  ill-effects,  16,902. 
Mortality  from  pneumonia  high  among  opium-eaters, 

17,297,  17,299. 
Brings  on  emaciation,  loss  of  appetite  and  eiiergy, 

17,616. 
Habitual  consumers  suffer  from  purgation,  18,027. 
If  a  consumer  bathes  he  becomes  ill,  18,064. 
Habit  leads  to  physic.nl  ruin  in  15  to  25  per  cent,   of 

oases,  18,095,  18,096. 
Causing  the  physical  ruin  of  people  of  India,  18,210, 

18,249. 
Consumers  become  emaciated,  lose  muscular  power, 

and  become  debilitated,  18,355. 
Excessive     opium-eaters     are     deplorable     objects ; 

succumb  to  trivial  ailments,   but  are  free   from 

organic  disease,  18,736. 
Kelation  of  opiiim  habit    to    spleen    enlargement, 

18,749,  18,774. 
Habitual  use  is  very  injurious ;  shortens  life,  upsets 

digestion,  and  weakens  nervous  system,  18,959. 
Habitual  use  makes  a  man  pale,  lean,  and  emaciated  ; 

makes  him  stupid  ;  impairs  his  powers  of  hearing 

and  vision,  19,043, 
Causes  hebetude  of  mind,  defective  vision  and  irre- 
gular action  of  the  bowels,  19,194. 
First  effect  on  vision  is  to  improve  it,  19,208. 
Excessive  consumers  very  thin,  susceptible  of  cold, 

and  afraid  of  bathing,  19,402,  19,419,  19,423. 
Excessive  consumers  show  extreme  emaciation ;  no 

pathological  changes,  19,438. 
Excessive  use  brings  on  dryness  of  the  heart,  &c., 

19,777. 
Impairs  appetite  and  digestion,  leads  to  congestion, 

constipation,  and  diarrhoea,  19,907. 
Consumers    usually    have    disease    independent    of 

opium,  20,136. 
Difiioult  to  distinguish  effects  of  opium  and  disease 
'   for  which  taken,  20,317. 
Produces  very  little,  if  any,  disease,  21,030. 
General  effects,  tendency  towards  emaciation,  21,305. 
Statements  of  consumers  that  they  are  not  suffering 

proliably  erroneous,  21,309-16. 
Alpoh'ol  in  conjunction  with  opium  quickly  breaks 

down  consumei',  21,416.  , 

Cohsuiners  are  dried  up,  21,506. 
Ohandu.  and  madak  smokers  show  signs  of  deteriora- 

ti.)n,  21,655.. 
Excessive  use  produces  emaciation  ;  consumers  thin, 

dried  up  and  stupid,  22,023. 
Excessive  use    accompanied   by    poverty    produces 

deterioration,  22,745.  , 
Lower's ■general"health  by  diminution  of  secretions, 

22,924.  ■  . 

Opiiini  wrecks  gcTi'erally  suffer  from  other  habits  and 
'   disease,  ih:       '  ■ 


Physical  Effects — eontirmed. 

Excessive  u^e  enervates  the  constitution,  22,768, 
22,869.     ■  •  ' 

Consumers  generally  weaker  than  other  people, 
22,898.  _    _  . 

Habit  is  a  real  evil,  causes  emaciation,  unfitness  for 
work,  &c.,,  23,309.  '       ^    ,    .. 

Smokers  become  very  unhealthy  and  weak,  2.3,382. 

Causes  loss  of  strength  and  emaciation,  23,429.     , 

Habit  causes  bleeding  at  the  nose,  asthma,  impotency, 
diarrhoea,  &c.,  23,457. 

Habit  causes  "  opium-eaters'  asthma  "  and  weakness. 
23,491a-93. 

Causes  waste,  and  dries  up  the  systeih,  23,496. 

Consumers  invariably  stouter  and  stronger  before 
commencemRnt,  ih.,  23,503-6. 

Entirely  breaks  down  the  constitution,  23,683, 
23,702. 

Habitual  consumption  produces  general  pallor,  ema- 
ciation, weakness,  premature  old  age ;  it  shortens 
life,  23,791. 

Excess  brings  on  physical  and  mental  debility, 
drowsiness,  &c.,  23,875. 

lilxcessive  use  produces  effeminacy  of  appearance  and 
dulness,  24,013,  24,030. 

Intemperate  use  causes  deterioration,  emaciation, 
gastric  disorders,  and  shortens  life,  24,075,  24,085. 

Opium  dries  up  the  body  and  impairs  memory 
24,695. 

Excessive  use  causes  loss  of  appetite,  disordered 
digestion,  emaciation,  diarrhoea,  and  dropsy,  24,675, 
24,906. 

Worst  effects  seen  are  obstinate  constipation,  alter- 
nating with  diarrhoea  and  emaciation,  24,740. 

Excessive  use  produces  narcosis  and  stupor,  but  no 
organic  disease  or  pathological  change,  24,778. 

Madak  smoking  causes  emaciation,  25,293,  28,064, 
28,077,  28,134. 

Consumers  cannot  be  told  by  their  appearance, 
25,318.  ; 

Emaciation  usually  due  to  ganja  in  conjunction  with 
opium,  25,351. 

Death  through  pneumonia  and  immoderate  use  of 
opium,  25,369. 

Chances  of  recovery  not  affected  by  moderate  con- 
sumption, 25,380. 

Excessive  cbandu  or  madak  smokers  a  miserable 
class  with  emaciated  bodies  and  depraved  intellect, 
25,395. 

Excessive  use  produces  extreme  constipation,  sleep- 
iness, and  apathy,  25,399 ;  causes  bowel  disorders, 
26,509  ;  interferes  with  digestion,  produces  languor, 
lassitude,  and  wasting,  25,657;  produces  emacia- 
tion, inability  to  work,  &o.,  25,964. 

Excessive  smoking  impairs  the  sight,  and  produces 
blood-shot  eyes,  25,510. 

LHTge  doses  check  secretions,  without  producing 
degenerative  changes,  25,960. 

Very  difficult  to  distinguish  consumers  by  appear- 
ance, 26,986. 

Excessive  use  produces  emaciation  and  pallor,  26,001 ; 
derangement  of  digestion,  diarrhoea,  and  wasting, 
26,022. 

Abuse  produces  a  haggard  and  careworn  look,  26,040, 
26,058. 

Causes  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  nervous  and 
mental  weakness,  ib. 

Smoking,  even  in  moderation,  causes  dyspepsia, 
anaemia,  emaciation,  &c,  26,057. 

Detailed  statement  of  effects  of  moderate  doge, 
26,060. 

Evil  effects  vary  with  the  constitution,  26,286. 

Consumers  more  or  less  emaciated,  26,518. 

Regular  consumers  recognisable  by  peculiar  alteration 
in  form  of  eye,  26,642. 

Poor  habitual  consumers  unable  to  get  strong  food 
become  dull,  pale,  and  sleepy,  26,674. 

Consumers  can  be  told  by  peculiar  brightness  of  eye, 
26,703. 

Excessive  use  deadens  desire  for  food ;  body  conse- 
quently becomes  emaciated,  and  mind  torpid, 
26,711. 

Photograph  in  "  Banner  of  Asia  "  really  represents  a 
man  born  an  idiot  and  deformed,  not.  as  stated, 
brought  into  that  condition  through  opium,  26,738 

•    -61. 

Excessive  use  causes  weakness,  but  does  not  shorten 
life,  28,770.  . 

Under  inftuence  of  opium,  action  of  the  heart 
becomes  stronger,  expression  of  eye  more  brilliant, 
mi  pupil  slightly  contracted,  27,135,  27,161. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM  : 


Physical  Effects — contintied. 

S  m  oking  rcdiices  the  flesh  till  men  are  mere  skeletons, 

27,203,  27,275-78,  27/283,  27,304-8. 
Consumers  known   by  their   dull,  heavy  eyes,  and 

haggard  looks,  '27,283. 
Deterioration  rapid  among  excessive  smokers,  27,429. 
Excessive   use    causes   weakness   and  unfltness   for 

work,  27,568,  27,570. 
Without  good  food,  consumers  deteriorate,  27,569. 
Opium  does  no  physical  harm  to  eaters  but  it  does  to 

smokers,  27,597. 
Excessive  smoking  ruins  the  health  and  produces  all 

sorts  of  ailments,  28,064. 
Smoking   dries    the   blood;    affects   both   brain   and 

liver,  28,124. 
Excess  causes  permanent   muscular   inactivity   and 

waste,  28,141. 
Abuse  brings  on  early  decrepitude,  loss  of  appetite, 

and  morbid  state  of  the  secretions  i.  1.39. 
Large  per-oentage  of  diseases  treated  due  to  opium. 

ii.  315. 
Marked  physical  change  produced  by  madak  smoking, 

ii.  413. 
Consumers   become   pale,   flaljby  and   emaciated,   ii. 

414. 
Smokers  especially  have  a  great  dread  of  water,  ih. 
Evil  effects  of  habitual  use,  ii.  415. 
Old  opium-eaters  not  likely  to  recover  from  dysentery 

or  diarrhoea,  ii.  461.  597. 
Functions   of  internal  organs    affected,   tending   to 

general  waste  and  emaciation,  ii.  551. 
Trifling  causes  induce  fatal  disease  in  habitual  con- 
sumers, il. 
Results  on  physical  and  mental  condition,  iv.  377. 
Opinions  as  to  liability  of  consumers  to   disease,  iv. 

379  ;  as  to  death  from  opium  habit,  ib. 
Abuse  causes  cirrhosis  of   liver  and  dysentery,   iv. 

454. 
Physical  effects  observed  in  Straits  Settlements  and 

Hong  Kong,  v.  148,   154-208  (par.   3) ;  in    China, 

V.  212-342  (par.  3). 

See     also     Effects,    Hekediiy,     Inpanct,     MEUTAii, 
MoEAL  and  Sexual  Bfjpects,  Watek. 

PiPLODA  : 

Estimated  Joss  through  prohibition,  iv.  407. 
Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408. 
Abstract   of   evidence   of    witnesses    not   examined, 
iv.,  422. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Poison  : 

Regulation  for  the  sale  of  poisons,  14,617-19. 

Law  unenforcible  ;  any  dispensary  can  sell   poisons, 

26,961-65. 
English  system  of  sale,  28,212-14. 

See  Dhuggisis'  Licenses. 
Policy  : 

Anxiety  to  increase  area  under  cultivation  in  1869, 

and  later,    3,  110  ;  subsequeni   policy  of  reducing 

it,  3111. 
State  connexion  with  the  opium  trade  immoral,  4-1.'! 

106,  14,692. 
Government   connei  tion   with    opium   objectionable 

1J7,. 
Limited  to  placing  a  very  heavy  duty  on  opium,  264 

439-41. 
Government  connexion  with  opium  and  liquor  objec- 
tionable, 70o,  72.V2y. 
Minimum  of  consumption,  mnximum  of  revenue  872 

12,093. 
No  desire  to  increase  consumption  in  India  or  China, 

895. 
Policy  of  system  to  restrict  cultivation,  943-47. 
Revenue  no  more  immoral  tha,n  British  revenue  from 

spirit  licenses,  1153. 
Restrictions  on  consumption  deprecated,  1179. 
Government  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  production 

of  opium,  1677,  1711-14. 
Substitution    of    export    duty    would    not    increase 

amount  sent  to  China,  1712-14. 
Policy  in  1860  to  take  as  large  a  crop  as  possible, 

1772-74;  does  not   appear  to  have  been  changed 

1774-77. 
Last  document  presented  by  East   India   Company 

contained  reference  to  the  importance  of  restraining 
consumption  of  opium,  1778. 
Policy  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  2078,  2085-89. 
Consumption  discouraged  by  Government,  2101-10. 


Policy — continued. 

Attitude  of  the  Government,  2399,  2400. 

Mistake  for  Government  to  retain  monopoly,  24,334. 

Government  connexion  with  opium  considered  din- 
graceful,  10,618. 

Erroneous  popular  view  that  Government  trades  in 
opium  for  sake  of  revenue,  23,369. 

Parliamentary  paper  on  the  opium  question,  i.  140. 

Admission  of  evils  of  traffic  by  Government,  ii.  315. 

Government  connexion  with  the  traffic  undesirable, 
iv.  49-5. 

See  also  Bengal  System,  China— British  Policy. 

POONA : 

Consumption  of  opium  by  different  races,  26,038, 
26,065,  26,256,  26,286,  26,406;  is  not  increasing, 
26,263. 

Smoking  dens  are  still  in  operation,  26,286,  26,335- 
41,  26,3^14-47. 

Poppy : 

Stalks  used  as  manure,  3258. 

Green   leaves   are   used   as  a  vegetable,  3798,  8501, 

11,017,  21,869. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  useful:  seed  fetches  a  good 

price,  12,524. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  used,  14,462,  20,604,  21,659. 
Sometimes  grown  for  seed  and  capsules  only,  20,182. 
Uses  of  the  poppy  plant,  20,413a,  20,441-43,  20,951, 

20,969,  iv.  389. 
Cultivated  for  eating  purposes  as  well  as  medical, 

24,237. 
Flower  petals,  stalks,  and  leaves  sold  to  Government, 

i.  134,  135. 
See  Cultivation. 

Heads  : — 

Use  unknown  in  Burma,  6489. 

Bruised  poppy  heads  used  by  opium  drunkards  for 
infusion,  15,970. 

Also  for  local  application  to  the  eyes,  and  fomenta- 
tions, ib. 

Poppy  grown  for  heads  (post)  only,  in  Jullundur 
district,  16,469. 

Sold  to  licensed  vendors  under  present  rules,  17,831. 

Use  almost  hereditary  among  Mirasis,  18,427. 

Decoction  used  with  camomile  as  a  local  application, 
21,989. 

Largely  used  as   medicine   by   the   peonle,    23,874, 

^  24,116,  24,627. 

System  of  licensing  and  sale  in  Bengal,  ii.  427. 

Largely  used  in  the  Punjab,  ii.  447. 

See  Post. 

Oil: 

Contains  no  opium  ;  very  largely  consumed,  888. 
Extensively  used  by  confectioners,  3798. 

Seed : 

Seed  is  of  considerable  value,  2081. 

Seed  sold  in  the  open  market,  3252-64. 

Poppy  would  pay  to  cultivate  for  its  seed,  3284-88. 

Seed  used  in  form  of  condiment,  3,946. 

Kaohins   eat   the   seed   with   rice,    6869-71  ;    smoke 

poppy  seeds,  7861. 
Profits  from  seed,  11,017. 
Price   of   seed   pays   for    cultivation    without    hired 

labour,  12,241-45. 
Fetches  a  good  price,  12,524,  12,987. 
Largely  used  as  a  medicine  and  condiment,  23,874, 

24,116. 
Considerable  loss  from  sale  of   seeds  if  cultivation 

prohibited,  24,627. 
Seeds    an    important    article   of  consumption    and 

commerce,  i.  134,  135. 
Declared  value  of  seeds  exported,  i.  136. 
Average  annual  export  of  Malwa  poppy  seed  from 

Bombay,  i.  136. 
Importance  of  trade  between  India  and  Europe,  ii. 

525. 
Contains  no  opium  ;  very  largely  consumed,  888. 
Exports  estimated  at   Rx.   500,000  ;    total  value   of 

trade,  Rx.  4,000,000,  ib. 

Popular  view  op  Habit  : 

Consumers  have  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  habit 

171. 
Chinese  admit  that  opium  is  a  curse,  236,  2009. 
Chinamen  never  defend  opium   smoking  or  eating. 
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Popular  view  op  Habit — contiimed. 
Few  Chinese  defend  Brooking,  644,  656,  667. 
Habitual  indulgence  inconsistent  ■with  self-respect, 

695,  711,  722-24,  742-46. 
Bombay   smokers    not  ashamed  of  habit,    1036-39, 

1080-85  ;  laughed  at  in  Eajpufcana,  1087. 
Men  of  good  position  not  ashamed  of  opium  habit, 

1148. 
Chinese  popular  opinion  decidedly  against  the  opium 

habit,  1380. 
Chinese  sometimes  speak  against  habit  out  of  mere 

politeness,  1637. 
Opium  called  "  foreign  medicine,''  ib. 
Opium-eating,   smoking,  or  drinking  a  vice,   ISfij, 

1918. 
Smoking  spoken  of  in  an  apologetic  maimer,  2020. 
Practice  looked  upon  as  a  vice,  2304,  2320-22. 
Smoking  regarded  more  unfavourably  than  eating, 

2o21. 
Smoking  universally  regarded  as  disgraceful,  2597. 
Habit  regarded  as   disgraceful,   3053,    5914,    5932, 

6680-83,  13,032,  16,718. 
Smoking  considered  disgraceful :  eating  is  not,  4145, 

4188-92. 
Use  of  opium  by  elderly  people  excused,  4281,  4358, 

4359. 
Eating  opium  regarded  with  indifference,  4505,  4506, 

456f ,  4569 ;  smoking  is  not  considered  respectable, 

4529,  4530. 
Taking  opium  never  considered  as  a  disgrace,  4643. 
Parents  would  not  view  contracting  of  habit  by  sons 

with  complacency,  4982. 
Smoking  considered  somewhat  disreputable,  5329. 
Native  opinion  is  opposed  to  smoking,  5804-7. 
Parents  object  to    habit    in    young  people,   except 

under  medical  advice,  5995-6005,  6103-6. 
Habit  not  regarded  as    wanting  in  respectability, 

6224-27. 
Habit  regarded  as  more  or  less  disgraceful,  6264,  62  65. 
Using  opium  for  pleasure  considered  disgraceful  by 

the  Shans,  6941-46,  6961-66,  6983. 
Habit  concealed  by  reason  of  disgrace  attaching  to 

it,  6990-92. 
Even  a  moderate  smoker  is  considered  an  outcast, 

7232-34,  7238-40. 
Burmans  consider  opium  habit  disreputable,  7916. 
Smoking  considered  improper  by  Mahomedans   on 

account  of  its  associations  and  injurious  effects, 

8464-70. 
Parents    generally    opposed    to  use    of    opium    by 

children,  8508-11. 
Considered  disgraceful  in  Bengali  society,  8931-36  ; 

in  Assam,  9051,  9113-17,  9138, 9151-57 ;  by  Bengali 

gentlemen    even    when  used  as  medicine,   9328, 

9369,   9370 ;   by  Hindus  as  well  as  Mahomedans, 

9399-404. 
Hindus  consider  it  very  disgraceful,  9465. 
Among  Brahmins  use   of  opium   is    becoming  dis- 
reputable, 9697,  9709,  9710,  9750-53.  _ 
Vast  majority  of  Hindus  do  not  so  consider  it,  9699. 
Not  considered  very  creditable  in  Assam,  10,323. 
Habit,  and  Government  connexion  with  it,  considered 

disgraceful,  10,618. 
Excess  thought  to  be  disgraceful,  10,988,  10,989. 
Considered    very    disgraceful,   especially   smoking, 

11,690. 
Eating     considered     shameful    in    young    people  ; 

tolerated  in  the  old  ;  madak  and  chandu  smoking 

always  disgraceful,  11,858,  11,860,  21,655. 
No  respectable  man  would  willingly  permit  his  son 

to  take  opium  habitually,  11,873. 
Not    considered    respectable    by  higher   classes    of 

Hindus,  12,389,  12,390. 
Excessive  use  universally  condemned,  12,678. 
Elderly  consumers  lose  their  reputation  as  well  as 

young  ones,  13,242,  13,243. 
Smoking  regarded  as  a  degrading  vice,  13,516-19, 

13,626,  13,627,  13,758. 
Commonly  regarded  as  disreputable,  14,003,  14,020- 

27. 
Smoking  popularly  esteemed  vicious,  14,352. 
Vernacular  books  cited  to    show    popular    feeling 

against  the  habit,  14,519,  14,584-88,  14,755-57. 
Consumers  and  sellers  condemn  it,  14,965. 
Bating  regarded  with  contempt,  smoking  with  horror, 

15,146. 
Eespectable  natives  look  on  the  habit  with  disgust, 

15,671. 
Eating  not  generally  reprobated,  15,698,  15,720. 

E    84510. 


Popular  View  or  Habit — conUnued. 
Smoking,  even  in  moderation,  generally  reprobated, 

15,698,  15,721-25. 
Pew  attempt  to  justify  it,  16,093. 
Not  considered  disgraceful,  except  in  excess,  16,690. 
Opium-eating  regarded  as  disgraceful  by  upper  and 

middle  classes  j  smoking  more  so,  16,776,  16,822- 

26. 
Not  considered  disreputable,  17,230,  17,240. 
Educated  classes  would  be  glad  to  see  consumption 

decrease,  17,447,  17,463. 
Smoking  considered  disreputable,  17,704<-8. 
Moderate  use  neither  good  nor  bad — is  indifferent  or 

middling,  17,877. 
Excessive   consumers  looked   upon   with  contempt, 

18.064,  18,103. 
Opium-eaters    generally  ashamed    of  the  practice, 

18,210. 
Looked  upon  as  quite  disgraceful,  18,254. 
Medicinal  use  not  considered  disreputable,   18,428, 

18,450,  19,066,  19,072-76. 
Some  educated  people  think  opium  pernicious,  18,431. 
Moderate  consumption  quite  respectable,  18,456. 
Beprehensible  in  case  of  young  persons,  18,461. 
Better  class  of  people  do  not  smoke ;  it  is  not  con- 
sidered respectable,  18,795. 
Opium-eating  not  looked  down  upon  like  smoking, 

18,819,  18,839, 18,845-47. 
Not  regarded  as  a  bad  thing  like  charas,  ganja  or 

alcohol,  18,871. 
Not  looked  upon  as  a  vice,  but  as  a  medicine,  18,893. 
Habitual  use  for  intoxication  looked   upon   as  dis- 
graceful, 18,961,  18,972. 
Consumers  not  considered  very  prudent,  19,001. 
Excessive  use  looked  upon  as   disgraceful,   19,029, 

19,035. 
No  community  in  India  which  does  not  regard  it  as 

disgraceful,  19,042. 
Exc3asive  use  looked  upon  as  a  vice,  19,084. 
Bating  looked  upon  as  innocent ;  smoking  injurious 

and  disreputable,  19,097,  19,124,  28,025. 
Smoking  not  considered  disreputable  only  on  account 

of  its  associations,  19,127. 
Even  moderate  consumers  looked  down  upon,  19,282. 
Only  fanatical  religionists  condemn  moderate  use, 

19,316,  19,324-28. 
Excessive  use  condemned  by  all  classes,  19,316. 
Not    considered    so    disgraceful  as   liquor,  19,317, 

19,330. 
Moderate   use   not   considered    disgraceful,    19,355, 

20,171,  20,279,  21,812,  21,870,  22,666. 
Eating,  especially  smoking,  generally  looked  upon 

as  a  bad  habit,  19,393. 
Respectable  people  strongly  against  smoking,  19,593- 

97. 
People  always  ashamed  of  smoking,  19,732. 
Not  considered  disreputable,  19,749  ;  except  in  excess, 

19,823. 
Looked  upon  as  very  disgraceful,  19,916. 
Natives  ashamed  to  confess  to  opium-eating,  19,947, 

19,951-55,  19,968-75,  20,089. 
Opium-eaters  looked  down  upon  by  society,  20,047, 

20,077. 
Smoking  everywhere  looked  down  upon  as  disgrace- 
ful, 20,424. 
Patients  usually  deny  opium  habit,  21,333. 
Looked  upon  with  disfavour,  21,386. 
Excessive    consumers    regarded    as    Europeans    do 

drunkards,  21,414. 
Admitted  to  be  disgraceful  by  users  and  non-users, 

21,466-71. 
Moderate  use  neither  immoral,   degrading,  nor  in- 
jurious, 21,879. 
Not  recommended  as  a  custom,  21,976. 
Excessive  consumer    does  not   suffer  social   oppro- 
brium if  health  preserved,  22,386,  22,393. 
Smoking  in  dens  considered  disreputable,  22,661. 
Use  for  non-medical  purposes  not  considered  with 

disfavour,  22,716. 
Habitual  consumption  regarded  with  indifference, 

22,853. 
Very  popular,  not  considered  a  vice,  23,261. 
Never  openly  acknowledged  or  defended  until  lately, 

23,309,  23,333,  23,337,  23,347-52,  23,457. 
Habitual  users  pitied,  blamed  or  despised,   23,309, 

23,318. 
Opium-eaters  a  disreputable  class  of  people,  23,359, 

23,382. 
Confirmed  users  much  disrespected,  23,491a,  23,511. 
Looked  upon  with  contempt,  23,690. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  OPIUM  ; 


Popular.  View  op  'KAm's-^-eoMin'u,ed.   ■ 

Constmiers  admit  it  is  a  bad  habit,  23,705. 
Non-medioinal    use    not    disflavoiirably   regarded, 

^0,752.  ' 

Decidedly  considered  disreputable,  24,114. 
Condemned  by  most  devoted  consumers,  24,122. 
Not  looked  down  upon  like  liquor-drinkine;,  24,327, 

24,S19,  24,543. 
Eegarded  as  something  between  tobacco  and  alcohol, 

24,860. 
Many  of  the  people  who  look  upon  use  of  opium  as 

disreputable  hold    similar  views  with   regard  to. 

coifee  or  tea,  ih.  24,876. 
Disrepute  of  smoking  due  to  presence  of  mendicants, 

and  idlers  who  frequent  the  shops,  ib.,  24,869-71, 

24,877. 
Being  general  in  China,  is  not  regarded  as  demora- 

Hsing,  25,027,  25,033,  25,067. 
People  in  favour  of  use  but  against  abuse  of  opium, 

25,227. 
Even   moderate    eaters    detest   and  shun   excessive 

users,  25,395. 
Consumers  keep   habit    secret ;   hesitate    about   in- 
ducing others  to  adopt  it,  ib.  25,414. 
Habitual  moderate  use  not  considered   disgraceful, 

25,841. 
Not  considered  respectable,  26,271. 
Smokers  are  generally  idlers,  26,272. 
Universally  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  26,286. 
Smoking    is    disgraceful    and    should    be   stopped, 

26,436. 
Tamils  and  people  of  S.  India  regard  consumers  with 

utmost  contempt,  26,518. 
Considered  very   disreputable   except   as   medicine, 

26,586. 
Habit  considered  bad ;    term  afimi  always  used  in 

contempt,  26,892,  26,905. 
Smoking  considered  disgraceful,   being   resorted  to 

for  aphrodisiacal  purposes,  27,004. 
Smokers  express  great  desu-e  to  see  opium  prohibited, 

ib. ;  do  not  seem  inclined  to  leave  off  the  habit, 

27,015, 
Smoking    most     decidedly    considered    disgraceful, 

27,215. 
Opium-eating  not  considered  a  vice;  madak-smoking 

generally  condemned,  27,394,  27,430. 
Nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  smoking,  27,466. 
Habit  universally  condemned,  27,467. 
Absolutely  condemned  as  a  vicious   habit,   27,611, 

27,559. 
Some  habitues  defend  the  practice ;  others  do  not, 

27,544. 
Society  quite  indifferent  to  opium  habit,  27,566. 
Opium-smoking  makes  a  man  contemptible,  27,  ">97, 

27,607. 
Habitues  of  smoking  dens  in  favour  of  prohibition  as 

a  benefit  to  the  rising  generation,  27,645,  27,680  ; 

promised  to  come  for  medicine  to  stop  habit,  but 

failed  to  do  so,  27,682-84. 
Chinamen  as    a    rule    do  not ,  like  to  own  to  being 

smokers,  27,75:j. 
Smoking  universally  looked  upon  as  a  vice,  ib. 
Inexcusably  stupid  people  called  "  opium  smokers  "  ; 

epithet  invariably  resented,  27,838. 
Madak-smoking  much   looked   down  upon  ;  scarcely 

anyone  in  favour  of  it,  27,885. 
Madak-smokers     usually     objectionable    characters 

28,080. 
Smokers  looked  down  upon,  28,109. 
Native    opinion    not    adverse    to    eating ;   smoking 

regarded  as  a  disgrace,  28,147,  28,160. 
Smokers  held  in  disrepute,  28,168. 
Smokers  regarded  with  contempt,  ii.  414. 
Vast  body  regard  habit  with  abhorence,  ii.  544. 
"Opium-eater  or  smoker "  almost  synonymous  with 

"  habitual  thief"  in  Burma,  ii,  575. 
Eegarded  as  indifferent ;  neither  virtue  nor  vice  iv 

375. 
Habit  not  considered  disgraceful  hy  Rajputs,  iv.  380. 
Chinese  do  not  generally  condemn  habit,  v.  160. 
Malays  condemn  smoking  as  sinful  and  degradine  v 

151. 
Popular  view  of  the  habit  in  the  Straits  Settlements 

and  Hong  Kong,  v.  160,  154-209  (par.  9) ;  in  China, 

V.  213-342  (par.  9). 

Possession  : 

Often    used    as   a  means    of  getting  up   malicious 

prosecutions,  14,798. 
Minimum  quantity  authorising  police  interference 

16,040,  16,041, 16,047. 


Possession — contiivued. 
Maximum  allowed  without  license,  23,672,  ii.  348-54, 

ii,  428  ;  in  Bombay,  24,822-45. 
Eeduction  of  amount  allowed  without  license,  ii,  397. 

Post: 

Sikhs  generally  prefer  the  decoction,  927. 

Decoction  of  poppies,  very  injurious  to  health,  16,231. 

Drinking  post  is  very  injurious,  16,476. 

Drinking     formerly    prevalent    among    the    Sikhs, 

17,830. 
Poppy    capsule    steeped,    then    squeezed   in  water, 

20,212. 
Cheaper  than  other  forms  of  opium,  20,990. 
Used  by  poorer  class  Eajputs,  21,759. 
Poppy  boiled  in  water  for  fomentation,  24,904. 
Mode  of  preparation,  v.  123. 
EfTects  very  injurious,  ib. 

PoSTi : 
Post  drinkers  5  an  expression  of  contempt,  18,361, 

PowDEBED  Opium  : 

Quantity  manufactured  and  issued,  and  value, 
1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  329. 

Pbecedents  pob  Pbohibition  : 

Age  of  consent;  Government  interference  not  a 
precedent  for  prohibition  of  opium,  14,848-60; 
caused  great  excitement,  19,917 ;  no  precedent ; 
Native  States  left  free  in  the  matter,  20,813, 
20,825. 

Suttee ;  Government  interference  not  a  precedent, 
14,848-60 ;  being  connected  with  religious  rites 
cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  opium,  19,918, 
19,931,  19,966-67 ;  prohibition  not  quite  analagous 
to  prohibition  of  opium,  20,773-76,  20,786,  20,808, 
20,811 ;  Government  did  nothing  beyond  pointing 
out  objectionable  nattire  of  practice,  21,834. 

Abolition  of  salt  monopoly  not  analagous  to  prohibi- 
tion of  opium,  20,773-81,  20,840-42;  entirely  a 
matter  of  arrangement  with  the  States,  21,868. 

Precedent  found  in  prohibition  of  various  cruel 
religious  rites,  19,917-22, 19,930,  20,021-26. 

No  comparison  between  reforms  in  England  and 
India,  20,036. 

Pbepabations  of  Opitju  : 

Opium  occasionally  mixed  with  ganja ;  use  very 
injurious,  1161. 

Various  forms  in  which  taken,  3803,  20,414,  21,128, 
21,150,  21,166,  23,792,  23,874,24,117,  24,186,24,776, 
24,904,  25,608,  25,566,  25,567,  25,903,  25,96.5,  26,987 
26,002,  26,040,  26,060,  26,613,  26,639,  26,675, 
26,802,  ii.  413. 

Eestrictions  should  be  put  on  sale,  4606. 

Kachin  method  of  preparing  opium  for  smokiner. 
7861,7872.  r        ^     ±-  5, 

Method  of  preparing  opium  for  smoking  at  the  iade 

mines,  7978. 
Method  of  preparation,  14,971. 
Description  of  opium  and  its  preparations,  20,323. 
Used  in  four  forms  by  Eaiputs,  20,990;  bv  Marwaris. 

21,073,21,082. 
Form  of  consumption  in  Baroda,  22,577. 
Various  preparations  indulged  in,  26,567. 
Correspondence  respecting  consumption  in  unlicensed 

places,  ii.  392-97. 
Mode  of  preparing  opium,  v.  123.        , 
Morphine  value   of  different  smoking  preparations 

V.  196,  196.  B  f    f 

See  also  Amal  pani,  Baush,  Beiente,  Beinohi,  Beinse, 
Bhian,  Chandu,  Chik,  Palaksyak,  Galt\'an,  Gholua, 
Ghoiee,  Goom,  Jadwak,  Kasumbha,  Ktjnbon, 
Madak,  Majitm,  Masaiadae,  Post. 

Peevalence  of  Habit  : 

Habit  not  generally  prevalent  in  India,  711,  712. 
Common  in  all  opium  growing  districts,  738. 
Opium  consumed  from  time  immemorial,  872,  898. 
Consumption  of  opium  by  the  different  races,' 897.' 
Not  so  prevalent  in  Bombay  as  in  Eajputana,  1029. 
Large  sections  of  the  population  do  not  use  opium 

1041. 
Opium-eating  not  common  ;  it  is  too  expensive,  1555, 

1566. 
Opium  is  not  an  Indian  vice  at  all,  1601. 
Opium  abused  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  great  cities 

of  India  and  the  East,  1637. 
Habitually  used  in  moderation  l^y  tens  of  thoiisands, 
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fEEVAlElfCE  OS  'A^ii—contwMd. 

Smoking  confiiied  to  cities  and  towns  iu  India,  2322. 
Consumption    greater    in    towns    than    in    country 

districts,  2807,  2808,  8482. 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  Assamese  Hindus  smoke,  3166. 
More  consumed  in  Behar   than  in  Lower  Bengal, 

3602,  3605. 
Not  confined  to  any  special  social  stratum,  3676. 
Prevalence  of  the  habit  in  Calcutta,  3774,  3776. 
Two  per  cent,  of  adult  males  use  opium,  3886-90, 

3921-28. 
Eural  population  rarely  use  opium,  3922. 
Smoking  is  diminishing,  3939,  3975,  3976. 
Comparatively  rare  among  upper  classes,  4124-30. 
Quite  exceptional  to  find  an  agricultural  labourer  an 

opium-eater,  4280. 
Smoking  not  prevalent  in  Orissa,  4510-13,  4528-34. 
Consumption    by  the   cultivating  class  in  Balasore, 

4615,4635-37.' 
Per-centage  of  races  among  consumers  in  Calcutta, 

4705. 
Consumption  by  people  in  malarial  districts,  6503. 
By  non-agricultural  portion  of  the  community,  5504. 
Habitual  takers  mostly  live  in  towns,  5648-52. 
Smoking  confined  to  lower  stratum  of  the  middle 

classes,  5825. 
Prevalent  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  ib. 
Cultivators,  palkee  bearers,  and  fishermen  not  in  the 

habit  of  using  opium,  5855-63,  8599,  8636. 
50  per  cent,  in  some  villages,  5942. 
Palki  bearers  and  fishermen  take  opium,  6204. 
More  usual  among  middle  and  upper  classes,  6386, 

6387. 
Consumption  about  the  same  as  it  was  20  years  ago, 

7421,  7428. 
Labouring  classes  and  those   exposed  to  night   air 

commonly  take  opium,  8437,  8476.  : 
Agricultural  classes  do  not  use  it  much,  8480,  8481. 
Generally  used  in  Ondh,  Mnrshidabad,  and  Calcutta, 

8504.  ■ 
Not  largely  used  iu  Bengal  and  Behar,  8506. 
Consumption  not   confined  to  any  particular  class, 

8594. 
More   prevalent  among  upper   classes   than  lower, 

8636. 
Consumed  in  moderation  by  all  classes  of  Hindus  and 

Mahomedans,  8763.        .  , 

Tf  sed  to  some  extent  among  upper  and  middle  classes, 

especially  in  towns,  8783,  8784. 
Opium  much  used  as  a  narcotic,  8805. 
Used  by  all  classes  and  grades  of  Natiye  society, 

ib.,  8812-15. 
Habit  growing  steadily  in  Calcutta,  8860-68. 
Cultivators  and  fishermen  do  not  as  a  rule  take  opium, 

8922.  ,  ,    ,,, 

Smoking   confined    to    low    class    of  Mahomedans, 

9319:  .^, 

Large  consumption  in  Orissa,  10,625-28,  10,646. 
75  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  Balasore  use  opium, 

10,693.  ^     _^, 

10  per  cent,  of  adult  males  in  the  upper  and  middle 

classes^  and  one  per  cent,  of  the  lower  classes  take 

opium,  10,726. 
Not  confined  to  any  particular  class,,  10,942. 
A  few  Mohomedans  smoke  chandu,  10,977. 
Hindus  in  Beiiar  spioke  madak,  ib.,  10^998. 
Smoking  is  not  a  general  practice  with  the  people, 

11,211,  11,222.  . 

Eyots  not  consumers  as  a  rule,  11,313, 
Consumed  ;by  large  num,ber  of  the  poor  labouring 

class,  11,393,  11,394.  ■  _  -       „ 

Common  among  elderly  people,  11,676,  11,704. 
Labouring  classes  seldom  take  opium,  11,881. 
Consumption  by  the  various  races  of  Bengali,  11,887, 

11,888. 
Common  among  all  classes,  12,515,  12,616. 
Consumption  not  confined  to  any  class ;  very  small 

among  rural  population,  12,563. 
20  per  cent,  in  large   towns  use  the  drug,  12,564, 

12,586.  ^.^        ^  . 

Per-centage  of  consumers  among  ditierent  races,  <Kc., 

in  Allahabad,  12,652. 
Hindu  cultivators  do  not  use  opium  as  a  rule,  i'u,»t>y. 
30  per  cent,  of  men,  4  per  cent,  of  females,  and  6  per 

cent,  consume  opium  in  Mirzapur,  13,008. 
Extensively  used  in  the  Punjab,  Eajputana,  Assam, 

Deccan,  and  Bengal,  13,086. 
90  per  cent,  habitual  consumers,  13,091. 
Proportion  of  opium-consumers  very  largo,  13,416. 
Polygamous  races  chief  consumers,  13,84il,  13,862. 
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Common  among  the  martial  races,  13,863,  1&,864, 

13,876. 
Use  by  cultivators  in  villages  very  small,   13,951, 

13,952. 
More  or  less  general  in  India,  13,978.  '        '' 

Mahomedans  form  the  bulk  of  opium-eaters,  14,225. 
Very  common,  in  moderation,  among  the  Sikhs',  i6. 
Moderate  use  of  opium  is  widespread,  14,303-5. 
Habit  has  grown  notwithstanding  reduction  ip.  number 

of   shops  and  increased  price,   14,976,  14,981-89, 

14,981-99,  16,042. 
Very  little  consumption  among  the  rural  population, 

15,?24. 
Almost  unknown  in  the  villages,  15,384.   ,    .; 
Only  10  or  12  pei;  cent,  of  opiumTUser^  take  it  haisit- 

ually,  15,956-58.  r  .  '     ,  ,       . 

G-ejieral  apaong  all  plashes,  16,055, 16,902,  32,779. 
Common  amongst  the  poorer  classes  and  small  shop- 
keepers, 16,540. 
Smoking  is  notj  common  in  the  North-West,  16,544, 

16,585-90.   ,  ■  ,, 

Smoking  not  very  prevalent ;  dens  axist  in  Umballa, 

16,684. 
Prevails  amongst  the  uneducated,, peasants,  traders, 

and  sepoys,  17,422,  17,443. 
Appears  to  be  decreasiiig,  17,446,  17,464,  17,471. 
Opium  largely  used,  18,090.  , , 

20  per  cent,   smoke  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 

18,092-94.  . ,      ,    •  . 

Smoking  more  prevalent  in  caiitonments  than  cities, 

18,264.  , 

20  per  cent,  of  Lahore  population  eat  opium,  18,429, 

18,430.  ,, 

A  certain  proportion  of  respectable  labouring  men 

smoke,  18,552. 
Excessive  use  confined  to  the  lowest  classes,  18,957, 

19,029. 
Prevalent  among  Hindus  and  Mahqmeda,ns,   qhiefly 

among  lower  classes,  19,066. 
Confined  to  no  particular    class   or  race,    1^,363, 

19,757,19,777,19,780,19,837. 
Chandii  snioked  a  good  deal  in  Grhazipur,  19,389., 
Largely  consumed  by  almost  all  Indian  races,  19,434. 
Consumption  much  larger  among  -urban  than  rural 

population,  19,627. 
Smoking  restricted  to  small  portion  of  urban  popula- 

lation,  H). 
Depends  upon  surroundings  rather  than  race,.  19,528, 
More  common  in  West  than  East,  ib. 
Races     possessing     finest-  physique     and     martial 

character  most  addicted  to  opium,  ib. 
Opium  used  mainly  for  non-medical  purposes  among 

all  races  of  India,  19,719. 
Common  among  all  races,  19,883,  19,890. 
Opium  consumed  by  all  classes  in  Jeypore,  20,268. 
Occasional  or  habitual  comsumption  almost  universal 

in  Rajputana,  21,443. 
Yery  large  per-centage   of  cultivating  classes  take 

opium,  21,942. 
Proportion  varies  greatly  ;  much  higher  in  malarious 

districts,  22,010,  22,041-49. 
Number  of  excessive  consumers  smoke,  22,016. 
Chiefly  used  by  warlike  and  turbulent  classes,  22,385, 
Educated  people  do  not  generally  take  opium,  ib., 

22,441a-44 
50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  Talukdars  of  Ahmedabad 

use  opium,  22,688. 
Number  of  habitual  consumers  considerably  less  thto 

a  generation  ago,  22,700,  22,706. 
Habit  does  not  appear  to  be  dying  oat,  22,734-37.    ., 
Numbers  greatly  diminished  by  enhanced  price,  and 

spread  of  education,  22,766,  22,768,  22,794. 
Decrease  in  number  of  consumers  desirable,  22,767, 

22,796. 
Most  prevalent  among  Eajputs,  Girasias,  and  Musal- 

mans,  22,828. 
Decreasiiig  with  Spread  of  education,  22,851,  23,690, 

23,708,  23,767.  _ 
Opium  consumed  by  all  castes,  23,261.  , 

Smoking  comparatively  rare' in  India,  23,309,  23,333. 
Consumption  will  become  less  as  educaljion  advances, 

23,612,23,616. 
Rising  generation  not  inclined  to  take  opium,  23,664, 

23,750,  23,767-69.' 
Youths,  giving  up   opium  and  taking    to    alcohol, 

23,864,  23,867-71. 
Not  limited  to  any  class,  ra-c.e,  p,r  age,  24,113,  24,118. 
Fewer  oonsumors  Uian  20  years  ago,  24,196. 
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Consumption  decreasing  through  spread  of  education 
and  deamess  of  drag,  24,196,  24,222,  24,225,  24,239 
-43,  24,267,  24,283,  24,307,  24,384,  24,408-11, 
24,523,  24,524,  24,561. 

Use  decreasing,  as  habit  does  not  find  favour  with 
rising  generation,  24,408. 

Use  of  opium  decreasing ;  probably  due  to  increawod 
indulgence  in  alcohol,  ih.,  24,551. 

Not  general  among  higher  castes,  24,566. 

Smoking  confined  to  a  small  and  more  or  loss  degraded 
class,  24,590. 

Appears  to  be  little  used  in  Bombay,  24,670. 

Habit  said  to  be  decreasing,  24,926-36. 

Insurance  statistics  show  that  2  per  cent,  of  the  people 
use  opium,  24,962-68. 

All  classes  of  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  eat  opium  ;  a 
very  small  per-oentage  smoke  it,  25,011. 

Consumption  in  malarious  districts  chiefly  as  a  pro- 
phylactic, 25,227. 

Mostly  confined  to  the  poor  and  working  classes  in 
Bombay,  25,254. 

From  childhood  people  taught  to  believe  in  opium, 
25,300.  f    F  s  1        , 

Opium  not  used  so  commonly  in  Southern  India  as  in 

the  North,  25,350. 
All  races  and  classes  eat  opium,  25,508. 
Less  than  5  per  cent,  of  population  eat  opium,  ib. 
Madak  smoked  chiefly  by  lower  classes,  ib. 
Smoking  increasing  in  Madras,  25,522,  25,634-45. 
Casually  used  to  a  large  extent,  25,901. 
Not  confined  to  any  one  class,  26,406. 
Two  per  cent,  use  opium  in  Gujarat,  26,923. 
Largely   consumed    in    Eajputana,   Malwa,    Central 

India,  Kathiawar,  Gujarat,  &c.,  26,967,  26,970. 
Proportion   of  habitual   eaters    per   mille    amongst 

various  castes,  27,l;)2. 
Only  a  very  small  per-centage  of  people  take  opium, 

27,461. 
Not  confined  to  any  class  or  race,  27,730. 
Statistics  as  to  prevalence  collected  by  missionaries. 

27,825,  27,8211 
Smoking  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  27,885. 
Old  women  and  infants  comprise   most   consumers, 

28,0  47 
No  particular  class  abnormally  affected   by  opium, 

ib. 
Smoking  almost  wholly  confined  to  towns,  28,082. 
Only  bad  characters  take  to  smoking,  28,097. 
Ten  to  15  per  cent,  of  population  use  opium,  :iis,124. 
Great  increase  in  number  of  madak-smokers,  28,129. 
Madak  and   chandu- smoking  much  less  resorted  to 

than   eatina ;    chiefly   among  the    poorer    classes, 

28,142. 
Increasing  during  last  20  years,  28,186. 
Extensively   used    in   the   Punjab,   Deccan,   Assam, 

Central,  East,  and  South-west  Bengal,  ii.  414. 
Large  numbers,  esjiecially  of  labouring  classes,  take 

opium,  iv.  375. 
Proportion   of    consumers   in   the   Native   States   of 

Rajputana,  iv.  392-99. 

See  also  wilder  the  various  Proiiiicca  aiid  Nulive  States, 
and  Races — Sajpuls,  Slklis,  ^a. 

PeICE  : 

Price  paid  to  cultivators,  3013-17. 

In  Assam,  3103,  3107-13,  5648-50,  5659. 

Prices    m   various   districts,    3195,    3201-3,    3205-8, 

3236-37,  5036,  5064-68, 
Kept  down  through  fear  of  smuggling.  32(lfi-8. 
Government  price  in  Orissa,  4523. 
Assnm  Government  wishes  price  raised,  5068-77. 
Seriously  alTecticl   by  the   change  of  currency,  5128- 

32. 
Government    price    of    poppy    too    low,    10,796-98, 

10,806-8. 
Government  should  not  increase  price  paid,  10,844. 
Has  not  been  raised  during  last  five  years,  10,914^19. 
Increased  price  would  not  render  poppy  cultivation 

more  popular,  11,019-21. 
Government  price  does  )i(jt  allow  cultivator  a  fair 

profit,    11,201-15,    11,220,    11,24!),    11,250,   11,314, 

11,316,  11,328,  15,063. 
Government  price  inKufflcient,  11,437,  11,438,  11,453, 

11,455,  11,163,  J  1.1-72. 
Memorials  from  ryots  asking  for  higher  rate,  11,786, 

11,787. 
Government  should  pay  higher  prici^  or  drop  poppy- 
growing,  12,062,  12,063. 
Not  suflBciontly  high  to  admit  repayment  of  advances 

in  bad  seasons,  12,084,  12,085,  12,144-48. 
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Government  purchasing  and  selling  price  should  be 

raised,  12,374,  12,394. 
Retail  price  at  licensed  shops,  12,945-52. 
Licensed  vendors  charge  what  they  like  and  increase 

their  profit  by  adulteration,  13,040,  13,043. 
Government  rates  too  low,  14,473-80. 
Increase  in  Government  price  unnecessary,  14,854. 
Would  lead  to  increased  illicit  dealing.  14,863-65. 
High  price  checks  consumption,  14,907. 
Habit  has  grown  notwithstanding  increased   price, 

14,976,  14,977,  14,981-89,  15,042. 
Selling  price  in  the  Native  States,  16,222. 
Policy  of  the  Government  to  raise  the  retail  price  as 

high  as  possible,  18,154-67,  18,160. 
If  pushed  too  high  would  promote  smuggling,  18,154. 
Low    price    tempts    consumers,    18,962,    18,981-88, 

19,029. 
Maintained  as  high  as  possible  having  regard  to  risk 

of  smuggling,  19,520-22. 
Sub-treasuries   sell   cheaper  than   licensed   vendors, 

19,.574-79,  19,608-13. 
Enhanced  price  greatly  diminishes  number  of  con- 
sumers, 22,756,  22,768. 
Should  be  gradually  increased  to  check  habit,  22,805 
Should  be  lowered  to  meet  wants  of  poor  consumers, 

22,926-29. 
Should  be  made  so  high  that  people  would  gradually 

give  up  opium,  23,269,  23,471. 
Rise  in  price  would  inflict   suffering  on  the   poor, 

27,433. 
Increase  has  greatly  reduced  consumption,  28,051. 
Government  price  gives  good  return  to  cultivator,  i. 

134. 
Cost  price  of  Excise  opium,  1880-1  to  1893-4,  u.  342. 
Estimated  cost  price  per  chest  of  provision  opium, 

1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  345. 
Price  to  vendors  and  retail  price,  ii.  348-54. 
Treasury  price  in  Bengal,  ii.  427. 
Retail  price  in  Malwa  and  other  parts  of  Central  India, 

iv.  417. 

See  also  under    the  various    Provinces  and    Native 
States. 

Prisoxebs  : 

Allowed  opium  if  health  gives  way,  1469-75,  1492-94. 
Stoppage  of  opium  rarely  does  harm,  1736, 
Opium-eaters  a  perfect  nuisance  in  iail,  1920    1949- 

51. 
When  opium  stopped  they  howl  all  night,  1920. 
Native  prisoners  in  India,  2138-42. 
Mostly  addicted  to  opium,  2143. 
Opium  forbidden  except  for  medical  use,  ib.,  2144. 
Effect  of  deprivation  of  opium,  2219-24. 
Sometimes   suffer  considerably  through  stoppage  of 

opium,  3411. 
Opium  stopped  immediately  in  every  case,  3709-21. 
Opium-eaters  compare  favourably  with  drunkards  and 

ganja  smokers,  5170. 
Supply  not  always  cut  off  from  prisoners,  ib. 
Deprivation  has  no  bad  effect  beyond  distress,  7380- 

ob. 
Pains  caused  by  cutting   off  opium  soon   pass  away, 

7424 ;  diarrhoea  is  apparent  for  two  or  three  days, 

7448-54  ;  accompanied  by  inability  to  work,  745o' 

7506-8.  ' 

Opium  not  given  unless  doctor  orders  it,  9660-64. 
Opium-eaters   do  not   seem  to   suffer  after  three  or 

four  days'  stoppage  of  drug,  9766-70,  9806-12. 
Opium  only  su]iplied  on  doctor's  prescription,  10,428- 

38. 
Occasionally  suffer  very  much  through  deprivation  of 

opium,  10,673-77. 
Proportion  of  opium-eaters    in  Allahabad    Central 

Prison,  12,459-63,  12,483,  12,484,  12,499-501. 
4  or  5  per  cent,  excessive  consumers,  12,567. 
Per-centage  of  opium  users,  14,058. 
Statistics  of  health,  14,061. 
Opium  stopped  but  given  afterwards  if  neoessarv  to 

health  14,064,  14,06.'.,  14,102-4. 
Graving  usually   subsides  within   a  week  or  so    of 

admission,  15,910. 
Seldom  necessary  to  continue  opium   after  admission. 

15,911. 
Usually  resume  habit  on  leaving  jiiil,  16,547  li;  626 

16,627.  !       •     .       . 

Very  small  per-oentage  addicted  to  opium    16  .',77 
Less  than  per-centage   of  entire  population,    16,680- 
84, 

Per-centage  less  than  of  general  population,  16,657, 
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No  serious  ill-efifects    follow  deprivation  of  opium, 

17,266-72. 
80  per  cent,  got  bad  diarrhoea  which  continued  till 

opium  restored,  17,422. 
Health  of  prisoners  improved  by  deprivation  of  opium, 

18,247. 
Dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea  follow  sadden  stoppage  of 

drug,  18,485-92, 18,499. 
Few  deaths  consequent  on  stoppage  of  opium ;  patients 

suffering  from  chronic     disease ;    death  probably 

accelerated  by  stoppage,  18,513. 
Stoppage   of  opium   almost  invariably   followed   by 

diarrhoea,  18,740. 
Opium  allowed  to  excessive  consumers  for  a  time, 

■iJ. 
Sudden  stoppage  known  to  result  in  death  through 

dysentery,  ib. 
Per-centage  of  opium  oonsumors,  18,743-47. 
Excessive  consumers  improve  in  health  during  confine- 
ment, 19,356. 
Yery  small  number  addicted  to  opium,  19,391. 
Notes  of  cases  inMeernt  Jail,  19,400. 
Seldom  any  serious   difficulty    in    stopping   opium, 

21,419,  21,420. 
In  British  jails  opium  stopped,  but  restored  if  prisoner 

falls    ill;    given    to    consumers    in    Native    jails, 

21,828. 
Subject  to  compulsory  reduction  of  dose,  21,925. 
Sometimes   found  impossible  to  discontinue  opium, 

because  of  persistent  diarrhoea,  22,016. 
Opium  allowed  in  Baroda  State,  22,641. 
Sometimes  given  small  doses  in  case  of  illness,  23,431. 
Opium   suddenly  stopped  without  ill-effects,  23,795, 

23,818-20,  24,092-94. 
Effects  of  stoppage  of  opium,  24,129. 
Per-centage  of  opium-eaters  in  Junagadh  Jail,  ib. 
Stoppage  of  drug  often  leads  to  diarrhoea  or  pains  ; 

moderate  and  gradually-diminishing  doses  some- 
times acquired,  24,718. 
Suffer  at  first  from  deprivation  of  opium,  25,931. 
Statistics  of   opium-consumers  in  Ahmedabad  Jail, 

26,637. 
Leave  jail  apparently  cured  of  the  habit,  ib. 
Habit  broken-off  by    gradually  diminishing  doses, 

27,387,  27,406-9. 
Suffer  terriblythrough  deprivation  of  opium,  27,795- 

99. 
Opium    consumers   in  Junagadh    Jail,    1889-90    to 

1892-93,  iv.  431. 
Statement  showing  prisoners  in  Delhi  Jail  who  were 

opium-eaters  in  1893,  v.  128-31. 
"Weights  of  prisoners  (opium -smokers)  for  first  four 

weeks'  confinement  in  Victoria  Jail,  Hong  Kong, 
1890-92,  V.  196,  350,  351. 

Peohibition  : 

Opium  should  be  prohibited  except  for  medical  use, 
113, 114,  2272,  2274,  2601,  8622,  8646,  8808,  8809, 
9442-44,  9467,  14,631,  14,657,  15,626,  19,288. 
20,136,  24,301, 26,586,  27,217.  27,282,  27,339,  27,843. 

Otiltivation  for  medical  purposes  should  be  permitted, 

713,  740. 
Use  of  opium  must  be  left  to  discretion  of  consumers, 

Growth  of  poppy  should  be  prohibited  on  moi-al 
grounds,  1802-21.  .  ,   .     -.orrv 

Petition  in  favour  of  prohibition  presented,  m  1S59, 
by  the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh,  1820. 

Would  be  very  difficult,  but  habit  should  be  checked, 
1957—60. 

Yiews  of  the  Anti-Opium  Association,  2457-66,  2481- 

85.  .  ,  J       ■ 

Benefit  to  the  people  would  outweigh  any  depriva- 
tion to  small  classes,  2516-23.  . 

Would  be  productive  of  commercial  benefits  to  India 
and  China,  2572-81. 

Only  sufficient  opium  for  medicinal  purposes  should 
be  grown,  2782-84.  . 

No  restriction  can  be  placed  on  use  ot  opium,  6/60. 

Would  do  more  harm  than  good,  3758. 

Manufacture  and  Sf-le  of  opium  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited, 5989.  , , , 

If  not  extended  to  use  for  medical  purposes  would  be 
approved,  6265. 

Sale  or  use  of  opium  should  be  forbidden  except  at 
licensed  houses.  7052-59. 

Total  abolition  desirable,  7232,  7253,  7274,  7293-96. 

Poppy  growing  should  be  prohibited,  7328-40. 
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Should  be  prohibited  except  as  a  medicine,  7803-10, 
9853,  9932,  9935-43,  9951  ;  with  possible  exception 
in  favour  of  persons  already  consumers,  9854. 

Prohibition  except  for  medical  use  desirable,  9053, 
9139,  9189,  9226-27,  9330,  10.237,  10,258,  10,259, 
10,309,  10,621,  10,649-54,  13,033,  13,107-08,  13,194, 
13,388-89.  18,104,  18,204,  20,049,  20,091,  20,136. 

Would  be  a  crime,  10,038. 

Cultivation  should  be  prohibited  in  Behar,  11,369. 

Not  desired  except  by  missionaries,  11,897. 

Consumption  as  an  indulgence  should  be  prohibited, 
13,110. 

Both  alcohol  and  opium  should  be  prohibited,  13,162, 
15,656,  16,812,  18,046,  26,441,  26,499-501,  26,518. 

Should  be  effected  gradually  by  severance  of  Govern- 
ment connexion  with  cultivation,  14,005-7. 

Could  only  be  justified  on  strongest  moral  grounds, 
14,846-52. 

Stands  on  different  gi-onnds  in  Burma  and  India, 
14,875-77. 

Prohibition  except  for  medical  purposes  recommended, 
15,009, 15,020-25,  28,172,  28,212-18. 

Prohibition  of  cultivation  the  only  remedy,  16,568. 

Except  for  medical  purposes  absolutely  necessary, 
16,569. 

Prohibition  would  be  favourably  received  apart  from 
fresh  taxation,  16,572,  16,674-76,  16,617. 

Opium  should  be  stopped  whether  alcohol  is  or  not, 
16,714. 

No  interference  should  be  attempted  unless  backed 
by  public  opinion,  16,750. 

Liquor,  chaiidn,  charas,  and  ganja  should  be  pro- 
hibited, 17,854. 

Would  be  a  good  thing,  but  the  people  would  not  so 
regard  it,  17,879. 

Worthy  of  support,  as  habit  injurious,  17,905,  17,906, 
17,970-73.      _  _    ' 

People  against  it  because  they  fear  taxation,  17,939, 
17,974-79,  17,988. 

Opium  should  be  allowed  for  medical  or  quasi-medical 
use,  17,948. 

Consumers  would  like  to  see  sale  prohibited,  18,023, 
18,024, 

Not  so  necessary  with  regard  to  alcohol  as  opium^ 
18,083. 

Sale  should  be  prohibited  except  for  medical  pur- 
poses, and  for  habitual  users,  18,305,  18,330. 

Desirable,  except  for  medical  purposes  and  confirmed 
users,  18,364. 

Should  not  be  interfered  with  and  such  things  as 
ganja  permited,  18,616. 

Government  policy  of  non-interference  with  vice 
should  not  be  departed  from,  18,620. 

Can  only  be  safely  checked  by  spread  of  education, 
18,624. 

No  objection  to  prohibition  if  effected  without  taxa- 
tion, and  gradually,  18,843,  18,848,  18,857-63. 

Habit  is  bad,  but  does  not  call  for  interference, 
18,903. 

Recommended  if  unaccompanied  with  additional 
taxation,  19,001-3,  19,029. 

Benefits  would  be  outweighed  by  iuconvenience, 
19,720. 

Use  of  alcohol  in  England  does  not  affect  the  question 
of  opium  in  India,  19,935-40,  20,027-35. 

No  reason  to  limii;  sale  because  of  a  few  cases  of 
excess,  20,181. 

Country  cannot  be  reformed  by  law;  regeneration 
should  begin  from  within,  21,349,  21,367. 

Is  impolitic ;  should  be  left  to  spread  of  odi.ication, 
22,282. 

Government  has  no  right  to  prohibit  opium  and 
permit  liquor  trade,  22,308. 

Sale  for  non-medical  use  should  not  be  prohibited, 
22,718,  22,855,  23,628,  23,659,23,707,  23,753,  23,778, 
23.826,  23,866,  23,878,  23,911,  23)928,  23,951,23,983, 
24;000,  24,014,  24,204,24,237,  24,258,  24.279,24,364, 
24,376,  24,428,  24,470,  24,499,  24,514, 24,554,  L'4,649, 
24,660,  26,410. 

Total  prohibition  not  advisable,  22,796,22,893,  22,912. 

Undesirable  both  politically  and  financially,  22,835. 

Should  be  left  to  education,  22,928. 

Restriction  only  feasible  policy,  23,333,  23,339, 
23,354. 

TrafBc  in  opium  as  an  intoxicant  should  be  stopped, 
23,457,  23,465,  23,473,  23,512. 

Opium  should  decidedly  be  prohibited,  23,549. 

People  of  India  do  not  understand  prohibitive  mea- 
sures, 24,014. 
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Prohibition — continuM. 

Refutation  of  objections  to  total  prohibition  of  opium, 

24,327. 
Would  not  remove  evil  caused  by  present  excessive 

use,  24,812. 
Interference  undesirable  and  inexpedient,  24,907. 
No  reason  Trhy  growth,  of  poppy  and  manufacture  of 

opium  should  be  prohibited,  25,225. 
Growth  of  poppy  and  manufacture  and  sale  of  opium, 

should  not  be  prohibited,  25,265. 
Government  should  not  leave  reform  to  moral  agency, 

2r,,627. 
Interference  with  use  of  opium  not  recommended, 

25,854. 
Universal  practice  of  dosing  infants  an  insuperable 

obstacle  to  prohibition,  26,049. 
Mischievous,  and  calculated   to  do. more  evil   than 

good,  26,064. 
All  kinds  of  intoxicants  should  be  prohibited,  26,590. 
Policy  of  restriction  by  law  recommended,  27,022. 
Opium-eating  should  not  bo  prohibited,  28,124. 

TTnjustimable  : 

Reasons  for  suppression  unsound  and  visionary,  1153. 
Opium  may  be  restricted,  but  prohibition  is  entirely 

unjustifiable,  1637. 
Forcible  prohibition  would  be  justifiable,  2468. 
Should  not  be  forced  on  people  who  do  not  want  it, 

2060. 
Quite  unjustifiable,  2709. 
Would  make  English  rule  unpopular,  6120. 
Unjustifiable   interference  with  rights  of  property, 

6121,  6143-51. 
Most  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  liberty  of 

the  subject,  10,785: 
If  accompanied  with   increased   taxation  would  be 

unjust  end  unpopular,  12,733. 
Government  interference  unjustifiable,  16,024,  24,454. 
Idea  is  a  mere  chimera,  19,530. 
Unjustifiable  and  dangerous,  22,667. 
Most  impolitic  and  quite  uncalled  for,  23,184. 
Would   be   as   tyrannical   as   prohibition  of  beer  in 

England;      uncalled     for    and    wantoulv     foolish, 

24,577. 
Pi'ohibitive  measures  uncalled  for  and  unjuatiflaljle, 

25,569. 
No  cause   to  prohibit  the  sale  of  opium   in  British 

India,  27,036. 
No  moral  justification  for  restricting  sale,  iv.  495. 

Impossible  : 

Could    only    be   enforced   in   British    territories  by 

bloodshed ;  in  Native  States  could   not  be  enforced 

at  all,  872. 
Would  take  years  to  accomplish,  2818. 
Impracticable  at  present,  3058,  3099-101. 
Prohibition    of    sale    except    for    medical    purposes 

impossible,  4269,  4270,  4448,  5330, 5340, 5508, 14,071. 

15,915,  16,902,  17,231,  22,385,  27,433,  27,574,28,148. 
Would  1)6  an  utter  impossibility,  4719. 
Would    be    inefi'ectual    if   not   extended   to    Native 

States,  4891. 
Would  be  entirely  inoperative,  4997,  4998. 
Impossible  by  legislation,  6346. 
Present  arrangements   satisfactory,  and  prohibition 

impossible  except  on  paper,    8408-10,   8492,   8493, 
8500. 
Impracticable  in  Assam,.  10,206,  10,362. 
Total  prohibition  almost  impossible,  10,947,  10,983- 
Prohibition,  except   for   medical  use,  impracticable, 

12,585,  18,147,  22,719,  ii,  461. 
Impossible  to   put  down  even  immoderate  use    by 

force,  13,841. 
Oould  not  be  carried  out  unless  extenijed  to  Native 

States,  17,341. 
Impossible  to  stop  cultivation,  19,649. 
Impossible  so  long  as  produced  in    Native    States, 

19,720. 
Quite  impossible  for  GoTernment  to  prohibit  opium- 

<j:r()wing,  21,025. 
Would  be  very  diflficiilt  to  enforce,  25,014. 
Perfectly  nugatory  unless  extended  to  Native  States, 

26,157. 
Utterly  impossible  to  interfere  with  domestic  habits 

of  the  people,  27,038. 
Attempt  to  prohibit  sale  would  be  a  disastrous  failure, 

27,396. 
Impossible  and  rjiost  undesirable,  27,973. 
Worse  i,bau  useless  to  attempt  it,  i.  142. 


Peohibiiion — continued, 

Dangeeous  : 

Suppression    of     cultivation    would    lead   to   grave 

political  difficulties,  885,  953. 
Would  lead  to  political  dangers  of  extreme  gravity, 

900. 
Would  be  a  grievous  interference  with  social  habits 

and  customs,  1007. 
Prohibition   of  cultivation  would   make  the  people 

disloyal,  1611,  1612. 
Would    cause    utmost    irritation,   especially   among 

Sikhs,  1611. 
Would  excite  gravest  discontent,  2062,  2063. 
Would  be  an  absolute  political  danger,  3189-92;  3210. 
Would  create  dissatisfaction,  3798,  6166,  6916,  8666, 

21,773,  21,782,  25,196. 
Would  be  highly  impolitic,  4508. 
The  suggestion  has  alarmed  the  people,  4577. 
Would  meet  with  strenuous  opposition,  4999. 
A    very    much    smaller    thing    raised   the   Mutiny, 

5694,  12,726. 
Would  produce  universal  dissatiBfaction  and  disafifec- 

tion,  5739. 
Likely  to  be  a  disturbance  in  Assam  if  stopped  all  at 

once,  9227-32. 
Not  likely  to   meet  with  yiolent   opposition,   9963, 

10,017-21 ;  might  do  so  if  accompanied  with  addi- 
tional taxation,  10,019-23. 
If  opium  stopped  the  Assamese  would  revolt,  10,038. 
Would  create  universal  discontent,  11,392. 
Would  cause   the   horrors  of  1857  to   be  repeated, 

12,348. 
Legislative  suppression  would  cause  great  political 

danger,  13,843,  13,845. 
Restrictive  measures   would    be  strongly   resented, 

13,883. 
Prohibition  without  increased  taxation  would  create 

discontent,  14,075,  14,076. 
Legislative  interference  would  be  resented,  14,231, 
Interference  with  consumption  might    be  resented 

actively,  14,309. 
Most  dangerous  policy  to  tamper    with  long-estab- 
lished custom,  14,356. 
Discontent  would  amount  to  grave  political  danger, 

14,!»12  ;  consequent  increase  of  taxation  would  cause 

still  gi-eater  discontent,  14,913. 
Might  lead  to  loss  of  India,  15,696. 
Would  arouse  feelings  of  consternation  and  resent- 
ment, 15,700. 
Quite    impossible,    might    lead  to    popular    re.volt, 

15,915. 
Would  entail  serious  discontent  and  entail  danger  to 

the  Government,  16,019,  16,024. 
People  would  resent  interference,  16,220. 
Would  be  most  Unpopular  in  the  Punjab,  17,073. 
Would  be  unpopular  with  Native  soldiers,  17,084. 
Would    cause    serious    inconvenience    and    trouble, 

17,852-54. 
Would  be  a  serious  interference  with  local  habits  in 

Eajputana,  19,957,  19,959. 
Would  be   resented  if   accompanied    by   increased 

taxation,  20,069,  2(1,118. 
Ancient  customs  of  the  Rajputs  would  be  greatly 

interfered  with,  20,604,  20,699. 
Apart    from    finance,    would    be    highly  impolitic, 

21,655. 
Would  cause  genei'al  discontent  amonsc  the  Rainuts, 

21,766.  ^ 

Prohibition  of  opium  is  impolitic,  22,282. 
Would  be  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous,  22,283. 
Would  lead  people  to  believe  that  the  Government 

intends  to  tamper  with  religion,  22,385. 
Would  lead  to  much  discontent  and  misery,  22,898. 
Would   bo   regarded  as  an  act  of  iniustice,  23,561. 

23,584,  23,597. 
Would  interfere  with  ancient  customs   and   create 

dissatisfaction,  24,236,  24,256,  24,260,  24,278, 24,408 

24,628,  24,660. 
People  would  not  like  interference  with  their  use,  of 

opium,  25,264. 
Would  lead  to, political  complications  with  Native 

States,  26,006. 
Would  cause  general  discontent  in  Gujarat,  26,149. 
Would  be  regarded  as  an  acti^■e  oppression,'  26,'408, 
Attempt  to  interfere  with  use  of  opium,  would,  be 

impolitie,  26,654. 
Would   cause   serious   dissatisfaction,   especiallv  in 

Nalive  States,  2ii,759,  26,776,  26,777. 
Interference  would  be  a  serious  wrong  and  dcolorabie 
mistake,  27,396.  ' 
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Prohibition,  Dangbuous — continued. 

"Wpuld  cause  great  discontent,  27,734. 

Total  proiiibitioii  of  opium-eating  woul^lje  impolitic, 

28,028.  ,       _ 

Would  be  most  unpopular  in  the  Punjab,  i.  142. 
Would  be  bitterly  resented  by,  all  classes,  apart  from 

taxation,  iv.  495. 
Would  cause  dissatisfaction  in  the  Punjab,  v,  124, 

126. 

Bpfegt  on  Finance: 

Woald  be  a  capital  political  error  to  deprive  Native 

,  States  of  tbeir  revenue,  1165. 
Effect  on  Foreign  Excbange,  2075,  2076. 
Possible  financial  objections,  2561. 
Would  entail  loss  of  revenue.   3193,  6060,  23,380, 

23,913. 
Could  easily  embarrass  the  Government;  3421. 
Would  mean  financial  ruin  in  Behar,  12,320,  12,346, 

12,376. 
Would  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  Indian  tax-payers, 

12,620,12,544-51. 
Mr.  Caine's  letter  on  the  financial  question,  14,759- 

68,  14,789. 
Would  cause  loss  of  revenue  and  subject  people  to 

new  taxation,  19,877. 
Would  upset  the  entire  economy  of  the  producing 

States,  20,435. 
Would  mean  financial  ruin  to  opium-growing  Native 

States,  28,104. 
Would  not  entail  very  serious  loss  in  Central  India, 

23,457. 
Would  result  in  great  loss  to  India,  23,612. 
India  would  lose  income,  while  Persia  would  .gain 

by  prohibition,  24,516. 
Only    efieot    would     be     injury     to     Government, 

24,866. 
Would    entail    h6avy    expenditure    for'  preventive 

measures,  25,226. 
Would  entail  immeinse  loss  to  Indian  Revenue,  25,562. 

OH  ASBIGUMUEE. 

Would  seriously  disturb  the  agricultural  economy  of 

the  country,  4891.  r  , 

Would    be    prejudicial   to    important    agricultural 

interests,  6424. 
Would  ruin  thousands  of  cultivators,  10,797. 
Prohibition  of  cultivation  a   grievous   interference, 

10,841. 
Would  be  anunmitigsitedevil  and  very  unpopular, 

12,373, 12,376. 
Unnecessary ;  ruinous  to  cultivators ;  would  lead  to 

further  taxation,  12,853. 
Would  ruin  a  great  industry,  12,978,  12,987. 
Would  cause  great  distress  among  the  agricultural 

class,  13,414,  13,415,  13,419. 
Suppression  of   poppy-cultivation  injurious,  13,677, 

13,678,13,680. 
Would  injuriously  affect  an  industrious  and  poor  class 

of  tenants,  14,399. 
Would  cause  much  distress  to  cultivators,  14,896. 
Partial  prohibition  in  Eai  Bareli  raised  a  considerable 

outcry,  14,930-37. 
Would  cause  great  hardship  to  cultivators,,  16,341, 

16,468, 16,485,  16,603.  .    ' . 

Would  ruin  people  engaged  in  opium-cultivation  and 

trade,  18,620. 
Would  ruin  landlords  and  tenants,  19,777. 
Would  be  a  serious  loss  to  Government  and  culti- 
vators, 19,815. 
Would  cause  great  dissatisfaction  among  cultivators 

and  users,  21,773,  21,782. 
Would  cause  dissatisfaction  among  Native  rulers  and 

farmers,  26,196.  -,         ^ 

Would    be   disastrous    to  the   zemmdar    and   ryot, 

25,233. 

,         on  Smuggling. 

Establishment  of  a  customs  line  2,000  or  3,000  miles 

long  would  be  impossible,  885. 
Efi'ects  on  smuggling  and  trade,  2931. 
Would  lead  to  smuggling,  3190,19,767,,25>015,2t),061, 

25 196. 
Would  encourage  smuggling  and  surreptitious  culti- 

.vation,  3799. 
Would   lead  to  increase  of  smuggling,  4891,  6061, 
.  .J  17,256,  22,385,26,049,  28*023,  28,113. 

Would  encourage  smuggling,  especially  from  Nepal, 
'     5510.  ' 

'yVpuld  encourage  smugglmg,  6425, 


Pbohibmion,  Efpect  on  Smvgglwo— continued. 
Smuggling  and  illicit  growth  would  be  increased, 

8500. ' 
Would  be  rendered  ineiBFectual  by  illicit  sale,  10,362. 
Impossible,  considering  how   easily  opium  may  be 

smuggled,  14,798. 
Impossible  to  stop  smuggling,  18,150,  26,777. 
Would  be  rendered  impracticalilo  through  smuggling, 

19,530. 
Opium   would  be  imported  from  Nepal  and  other 

places,  19,650. 
Would  necessitate  costly  preventive  establishment  in 

Central  India,  22,164. 
Forcible  prohibition  -ffould  increase  smuggling  and 

necessitate  expensive  preventive  measures,  23,911, 

23,913,  23,927. 
Would  lead,  to   smuggling   in  spite   of   preventive 

departments,  2S,569. 
Would  be  useless  in  preventing  oonsuniption,  26,149, 
Would  increase  smuggling  from  Native  States,  26,156, 
Further  restrictions   would  greatly  increase  smug- 
gling, 26,655. 
Would  involve  a  very  costly  preventive  establishment, 

26,845. 
Would  greatly  increase  smuggling,  26,970. 
Would  cause  manifold  increase  in  smuggling,  27,469, 
Impossible ;  would  be  iuefiectual  through  smuggling, 

i.  143. 

ON  Consumers. 

Total  prohibition   would  entail    great   suffering  on 

consumers,  708-11,  714-21. 
Would  cause  much  undeserved  misery,  1153,  4150. 
Would  be  injurious  to  the  population,  4210,  4211. 
Would  be  most  disastrous  in  Afesam,   5619,  10,206, 

,iq,362.     .. 
Would  lead  to  serious  sickness  among  habitual  con- 
sumers, 7194,  16,435. 
The  natives  in  the  villages  would  perish,  10,038-41, 

10,099,  10,118-28,  10,136-43. 
,  Would  deprive  the  poor  of  a  domestic  medicine, 

10,206,  10,362,  19,719,  19,877. 
Would  increase  mortality,  especially  in  the  aged  and 

infants,  10,206,  10,362, 19,777,  19,829, 19,837. 
Would  produce  disasti^ous  effect  on  the  people,  and 

probably  create  dissatisfaction,  10,362. 
Would  be  a  great  calamity,  14,461. 
Would  be  a  very  great  hardship,  16,074. 
Would  not  be  harmful  except  to  consumers,  18,031- 

35. 
Would  be  not  only  unwise  but  cruel,  20,263. 
Great  reason  against  prohibition ;  opium  most  avail. 

able  drug  for  relief  of  pain,  20,312. 
Would  cause  considerable  bodily  pain  to  consumers, 

20,921,20,990. 
Would  be   an    act  of   the  most   cruel  inhumanity, 
-  .22,014. 
Wotild  be  a  serious  privation  to  habitual  cDnsumers, 

22,385,  22,637. 
Would'  entail  great  hardship  on  habitual  consumers, 

23,876,  23,909,  23,927;  23,y5l,  23,989,  23,999,  25,513, 

iv.  38i. 
Would  be  a  dire  calamity  to  consumers,  24,130. 
Consequence  would  be  serious  to  habitual  consumers, 

24,218,  24,408,  -24,470. 
Hardship  would  be  only  temporary,  24,327. 
Closing    the    shops    would     bring     injury    to     the 

Government  and  suffering  to  the  mendicant  and 

diseased,  24,863. 
Would  be  a  very  great  deprivation  and  destructive  to 

to  life,  26,386. 
Total  prohibition  wciuld  be  disastrous  to  the  poor, 

27,143. 
Consumption    cannot    be  ,  stopped    without    serious 

consequences,  27,696,  27,701. 
Absolute  prohibition  would  be    a    great  hardship, 

27,698,  ii.  317. 
Would  have  a  bad  effect  on  health  of  consumers, 
■  27,885. 
Would    mean  lingering    death    to    habitual    users, 

28,023. 
Well-being  of  hundreds  of  thousatids  would  be  affected 

by  prohibition,  i.  l33. 

ON  Consumption  of  Alcohol,  &g. 

Would    lead'  to  use   of   more    harmful    stimulants, 

1153. 
Distillers  would  find  a  ready  market  if  opiumjpro- 
^  hibited,  1177.  . 

Would  not,  as  a  rule,  lead  to  increase  of  drinking, 
2822.  ■  '  ■ 
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Pkoiubiiion,  ErrECi  on 
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CoNsuiiPiinN  OF  Alcohol,  &c. 


Would  lead  to  increased  consumption  of  other  stimu- 
lants, 4151-55,  4891,  16,009. 
Poorer  classes  -would  take   to  ganja,  and  richer  to 

alcohol,  4270. 
Might  lead  to  increased  use  of  alcohol  and  gania, 

4781. 
Would  lead  to  increased  consumption  of  alcohol, 
5955.  5956,  8407,  8487-89,  10,206,  10,362,  12,816, 
12,866, 15,3Sii,  1.5,:i90,  17,074,  18,173,  22,289,  22,683, 
22,741-44,  22,936,  23,728,  23,763.  2:!,876,  23,911, 
23,927,  24,015,  24,811,  25,061,  26,104,  26,213,  25,226, 
25,374,  25,5i:i,  27,168,  ii.  411-14. 
Would  lead  to  consumption  of  gania  or  cheap  liquor, 

6042,  6836. 
Would  certainly  lead   to  increased  use   of  alcohol, 

0167. 
Checking    supply  would    lead    to    consumption    of 

spirits,  6691,  6707-9. 
Would  lead  to  use  of  some  other  kind  of  stimulant, 

8566. 
Would  lead  to  increased  consumption   of  ganja  or 

alcohol,  8757,  8764. 
Would  certainly  lead  to  increased  consumption   of 

ganja  and  alcohol  in  Assam,  9645. 
If  opium  prohibited,  consumers  would  take  to  ganja, 

10,036,  10,038. 
Would  lead  to  increased  consumption  of  arsenic,  nux 

vomica,  alcohol,  or  dhatura  seeds,  13,841. 
Would  cause   largo   numbers   to   resort  to    alcohol, 

13,885. 
Would  lead  to  increased  consumption  of  ga?.\ja  and 

bhang,  14,195,  14,215. 
Great  hardship  ;  would  lead  to  very  large  consump- 
tion of  alcohol,  14,416. 
Would  tend  to  spread  the  drinking  habit,  16,114. 
Would   increase   consumption   of  spirits   and  hemp 

drugs,  10,220. 
Would  lead   to   consumption    of    other   intoxicants, 

16,504. 
Opium-eaters  would  hardly  take  to  drink  immediately, 

16,712. 
Would  lead  to  use  of  worse  stimulants,  16,902. 
Opium  would  not  be  to   a  very  great   extent  sub- 
stituted by  wine,  17,931-34. 
Would  not  lead  to  increased  consumption  of  alcohol, 

18,118. 
Would  be  superseded  by  liquors,  18,617-19. 
Hindus  would  not  necessarily  take  to  alcohol  if  opium 

prohibited,  18,976-78. 
People  would  probably  take  to  drink  if  opium  pro- 
hibited, 19,749. 
Would  lead  to   a  calamitous   increase   of  drinking, 

19,885. 
Would  most  certainly  lead  to  extended  use  of  alcohol, 

20,173,  22,039. 
Would  lead  to   consumption   of  pernicious   spirits, 

20,263. 
Excessive  consumers  would  take  to    alcohol  or  ganja 

if  deprived  of  opium,  21,023,  21,059. 
Would  lead  to  consumption  of  alcohol  or  hemp  drugs, 

21,656. 
AVould  lead  to  increased  consumntion  of  liquor  and 

ganja,  21,781,  24,908. 
Cultivators  might  take  to  liquor  if  opium  prohibited, 

22,167. 
Would  substitute  a  race  of  liquor-drinkers  for  opium- 
eaters,  22,216. 
Would   lead  to   use   of  more  pernicious  narcotics, 

22,:i85. 
Patidars   and   high-class  people   would  not  take  to 

alcohol  if  opium  prohibited,  22,818. 
Hindus  would  take  to   bhang  or  such  intoxicants  if 

opium  prohibited,  22,819. 
Would   cause   resort  to   other  narcotic   stimulants, 

22,859,  22,869. 
Would  drire  poorer  classes  to  native  liquors,  23,104. 
Would  lead  to  indulgence  in  other  stimulants,  pro- 
bably alcohol,  23,184,  23,294,  26,699. 
Would  most  decidedly  lead  to  use  of  other  intoxicating 

stimulants,  24,132,  24,218,  24,317,  24,327. 
Would  doubtless  lead  to  use  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs 

24,743. 
Essentially     necessary    to    allow    non-medical  use, 
because  of  religious  scruples  against  liquor,  25  196 
25,213. 
Stoppage  of  sale  of  madak  would  lead  to  consumption 

of  ganja,  2V294. 
Consumers  would  take   to  alcohol,  ganja  and  other 
intoxicants,  25,570. 


Prohibition,  Effect  on  CoNSTTMrrioN  cr  Alcohol,  &o. 
— contiivued. 

Majority   of  natives  would   take   to   other  harmful 

stimulants  if  opium  prohibited,  25,892. 
Would  lead   to   use   of    hemp    or    alcohol,   26,962, 

26,064. 
Would   drive  people   to   alcohol    or    hemp,   26,026, 

26,158. 
Would  undoubtedly    increase  the    consumption  of 

liquor,  26,430. 
Idea  that  alcohol  would  replace  opium  fostered  by 

Europeans  who  would    be    the    first    to    oppose 

restrictions  on  the  liquor  traffic,  26,540,  26,550. 
Would  certainly  increase  use  of  alcohol,  bhang  or 

ganja,  26,617. 
Eeligious  scruples  would  prevent  many  people  taking 

to  alcohol  if  opium  prohibited,  27,362. 
Likely  to  lead  to  increased  consunipticn  of  alcohol, 

27,574. 
Necessity    might    drive    people    to    cheap    alcohol, 

27,594. 
Would    drive   even   Mahomedans   to   drink,   27,696, 

27,698,  27,703. 
Would  lead  to  substitution  of  alcohol,  27,734. 
Would  lead  to  use  of  liquor,  bhang  or  ganja,  28,023. 
Vicious  people  would  take  to  drink  if  madak  pro- 
hibited, 28,085. 
Consumers  would  infallibly  have  recourse  to  alcohol 

or  hemp,  i.  145. 
Would  lead  to  use  of  other  intoxicants,  notably  ganja, 

ii.  415,  416. 
Tendency   to   lead  to   extended   nse  of  alcohol  and 

other  drugs,  iv.  377. 
Opinion  as  to  disastrous  effects,  ib. 

See  also  Buema,  Native  States — Pbohibition. 

Pkovision  Opium  : 

Opium  manufactured  for  export,  i.  134. 

System  of  manufacture,  ii.  321. 

Statement  showing  reserves,  quantity  manufactured 
and  sold,  1873-74  to  1892-93,  ii.  326. 

Chests  sold  and  revenue  realised,  1873-74  to  1892-93, 
ii.  327. 

Notification  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  ii.  331. 

Form  of  delivery-warrant,  ii.  333. 

Certificate  issued  for  opium  purchased  at  Govern- 
ment sales,  ii.  334. 

Shipments  of  Behar  and  Benares  chests,  1883-92, 
ii.  335. 

Out-turn  at  each  factory,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  345. 

Estimated  cost  price  per  chest,  ib. 

Analysis,  ii.,  405,  406. 

See  also  Excise  Opium. 
Peosecutions  : 

Difficulties  through  leniency  of  magistrates,  5032-34 
5058-60,  5070. 

Six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  per  annum  in  North- 
western Provinces,  19,103. 

DifiBcult  to  secure  adequate  punishment,  ib.  19,115. 

Prosecutions  and  convictions  for  keeping  unlicensed 
smoking  dens,  1892-98,  ii.,  454. 

See  also  Bdema,  N.W.  Peoyinces. 

Public  Opinion  : 

State  of  feeling  in  England,  25-39. 

Opium  question  in  House  of  Commons,  46-53. 

Opinions  of  Indian  ofiicials,  85-93. 

Burmese  would   support  prohibition,  and  agree  to 

other  taxation  in  lieu  of  opium  revenue,  321. 
Kespectable  Chinese  merchants  would  also  support 

prohibition,  324. 
Would  raise  a  great  outcry  among  opium-users,  ii. 

337. 
Views  of  missionaries  on  opium  question,  328-32. 
Prohibition  regarded   with  amazement  and  indiffna- 

tion,  900.  ^ 

Overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  closing  shops,  2273. 
Pioneer  of  Allahabad  on  the  opium  question,  2324. 
Native   papers,  influenced  by  question  of  taxation, 

2o25. 
Native  opinion  in  favour  of  total  prohibition  in  N.W. 

Provinces,  Oudh,  Bengal  and  Behar,  2346-48. 
Views  of  the  Anti-Opium  Association,  2399-408. 
Meetings  and  memorials  against  opium,  2534-36. 
Sir  E.  Pry's  views  on  Indian  opium  trade,  2687. 
Views  of  tbe  Bengal  National  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

2720-25,  6946-6058. 
Peeling  in  favour  of  prohibition  confined  to  non-oon- 

.snmors,  2802-05. 
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Public  OvimoTS—contintted. 

Political  danger  of  anti-opium  agitation,  2936-39. 
People  of  India  not  convinced  of  bad  eflTects  of  opium 

in  China,  2982-86. 
Majority  of  tlio  people  indifferent,  3118,  3119. 
Restrictive  legislation  viewed  with  disfavour,  3211, 

3212. 
Natives  cannot  understand  prohibition,  3269. 
Suspicion  that  the  agitation  against  cpinm  is  got  up 
in  the  interests  of  the  liquor  traffic,  3529-31,  3652, 
3681,  15,696. 
Natives  view  the  agitation  as  associated  with  Christian 

propaganda,  4999. 
Views  of  the  Native  press,  5662-79. 
Views  of  the  Anglo-Indian  and  Eurasian  Association, 

5684-730,  27,147-67. 
Views  of  the  Calcutta  Trades'  Association,  5731-35. 
Natives  cannot  understand  sincerity  of  movement, 

5740. 
Views  of  the  commercial  community  in  India,  5755- 

87. 
Views  of  the  British  Indian  A.ssociation,  6094,  6102, 
6109,   8136-41,   6232-36,  6240-50,  6315-18,    6351, 
6413,  6414,  6448-53. 
Burman    public   opinion  always  adverse  to   opium, 

6558. 
Petition  from  Chinese  in  Rangoon  in  favour  of  total 

prohibition  of  opium,  8343. 
Mahomedan  public  opinion  opposed  to  prohibition, 

8490,  8500,  8603. 
In  favour  of  piohibition  provided  no  additional  taxes 

levied,  8623. 
In  favour  of  prohibition  on  ground   of  immorality, 

8647. 
Strongly  opposed  to  abolition,  8764. 
General  feeling  of  Indian  people  in  favour  of  restric- 
tion, 8823. 
Greater  part  of  the  people  of  Assam  favour  prohibi- 
tion, 9054. 
Views  of  the  Association  of  Assamese  students,  9059- 

71,  9118-22. 
Favourable  to  prohibition,   except  for  medical  pur- 
poses, 9140,  9190,  9331,  16,690. 
In  Madras,  favourable  to  modified  prohibition,  9468. 
Assamese  educated  opinion  in  favour  of  prohibition, 

9855,  9868-73. ' 
Opinion   generally   in   favour    of  prohibition,   9902, 

9903,  9933,  9934. 
European  tea-planters  in  Assam  against  prohibition, 

10.198-10,120. 
Native    planters  against  entire  prohibition,   10,203, 

10,204,  10,318-22. 
People  of  Assam  perfectly  satisfied  with  policy  of 

Government,  10,208,  10,238,  10,250. 
Views  of  the  Jorhat  Sarvajanik   Sabha,   10,226-36, 

10,269-92, 10,306-8. 
Would    decidedly    favour     prohibition,    except    for 

medical  purposes,  10,504,  10,505,  10,612. 
Feeling  in   Patna    universally   against   prohibition, 

10,800. 
Native  opinion  that  anti-opium  movement  is   con- 
nected  wi:h   Christian    propaganda  increases  the 
dangers  of  prohibition,  10,841. 
Favourable  to  total  prohibition,  11,467. 
Disinterested  public  favour  prohibition,  11,693. 
Native   opinion  largely  one   of   indifference,   12,576, 
12,600-3.  ^     .     , 

Interference  with  present  arrangements  not  desired, 

12,682.  .  . 

Natives    associate  the  anti-opium    movement   witu 

religion,  12,726.  .     . 

Native  opinion   indiff'erent,  except  where  their   in- 
terests are  concerned,  12,766,  12,767,  12,775. 
Absolutely  opposed   to    prohibition    unless    loss    ot 
revenue  can  be  made  up  without  increased  taxation, 
13  194. 
Views  of  the  Kashi  Sujan  Somaj,  13,338-59.    _ 
Native  opinion  would  strongly  resent  imposition  to 

meet  cost  of  prohibition,  13,692,  13,694. 
Native  opinion  would  favour  restrictive,  perhaps  not 

prohibitive,  measures,  14,008.  . 

Anglo-Indian  newspapers  constantly  drawing  atten- 
tion to  probable  increase  of  expenditure,  14,06b-/U. 
Opinion  favourable  to  opium  unknown  before  appoint- 
ment of  Commission,  14,702-6. 
Means   of  arriving  at  independent    pubhc  opinion, 
14,776-78.  ,   ^  ,    ,    , 

Views  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  on  alcohol 

and  opium,  14,779-88.  _    _ 

Against  prohibition,  14,813,  14,888,  17,216    ^ 
Government  cares  only  for  the  revenue,  14,9bb,  14,yb/. 

E     84510. 


PuBiio  Opinion — continued. 

Prohibition  would  be  supported  by  general  opinion, 

15,519-23. 
Views  of  the  Rafa-i-Am  Association,  15,576-79. 
Native  mind  connects  present  agitation  with  liquor 

intere.sts,  15,696. 
Press  writers  in  Punjab  adverse  to  Government  con- 
nexion with  opium  generally  biassed  by  political 
motives,  15,701,  15,710,  16,726-81. 
To    Native    mind    an    arbitrary    and    uncalled    for 

exercise  of  authority,  15,907. 
People  in  favour  of  use  for  non-medicinal  purposes, 

16,435-39,  16,442. 
People  in  mourning  since  they  heard  that  prohibition 

is  in  contemplation,  16,511. 
Moderate   users   do  not  favour  prohibition,  16,572, 

16,618. 
Respectable  people,  especially  Mahomedans,   would 

like  to  put  a  stop  to  opium,  16,754-56. 
Influenced  by  De  Quincey's  writings,  medical  jour- 
nals and  missionary  reports  from  China,  16,872. 
Vast  majority  would  regard  prohibition  as  intolerable 

tyranny,  16,902. 
In  favour  of  continuance  of  present  arrangements, 

17,218. 
Anti-opium  articles  in  Native  press  no  evidence  of 

disaffection,  17,245. 
Public  opinion  may  be  described  as  passive,  17,254- 

64. 
Sikhs  would  consider  prohibition  a  one-sided-measure 

directed  agaimst  themselves,  17,341,  17,389. 
Punjabi     opinion     unfavourable     to     interference, 

17,654. 
People  would  regard  prohibition  as  a  great  hardship, 

17,695,  17,736; 
General  opinion  would  justify  prohibition,  17,908. 
Mahomedan  Associations  are  against  use  of  opium, 

17,984-87. 
Depends  on  the  agitators  among  the  masses,  18,106. 
Arya  Samaj  would  oppose  opium  if  matter  properly 

explained  to  them,  18,142. 
Native  mind  connects  the   Commission  with   some 

.secret  motive,  18,147. 
Great     deal    depends    on    intelligence    and    social 

standing  of  the  people,  18,167,  18,168. 
People    would  gradually  eome  round  in   favour  of 

proliibition,  18,205,  18,261-63. 
People  unconnected  with  Government  would  be  very 

glad  of  prohibition,  18,306. 

Object    of     Commission    regarded    as    an    indirect 

attempt  to  oust  opium  in  favour  of  alcohol,  18,328. 

Forty  per  cent,   of  consumers,   mostly  old  people, 

would  naturally  oppose  prohibition,  18,367, 18,381- 

90. 

Parents    of   young    consumers    would    think    it     a 

blessing,  18,368. 
Natives  surprised  to  see  opium  attacked  and  alcohol 

encouraged,  18,409. 
No  desire  for  prohibition  among  rural  population, 

18,431. 
Grumbling    against    prohibition    very    common    in 

Native  States,  18,725-31. 
Unfavourable  to  interference  by  Government,  18,870, 

18,892. 
People   opposed  to  prohibition,  as  opium  is  useful, 

18,904. 
The  discerning  public  would  approve  of  prohibition, 

18,995-97. 
Prohibition  would    not    receive    general    approval, 

19,077-79. 
Universally  in  favour  of  reasonable  facilities  for  use 

of  opium  for  non-medical  purposes,  19,098. 
Only  a  few  people  with  extreme  views  desire  prohi- 
bition, 19,099. 
No  feeling  whatever  against  moderate  or  medicinal 

use,  19,235. 
Majority  would  not  object  to  restriction,  19,394. 
Tendency  to  connect  the  movement  with  religious 

propaganda,  19,530. 
People    have    no  desire   for  alteration    in    present 

arrangements,  19,794. 
People  of  India  take  no  interest  in  this  Commission, 

19,917,  20,010. 
Indians  never  heard  to  say  a  good  word  for  opium, 

19,951-56, 19,968-75. 
Respectable  community,  apart  from  Rajputs,  favours 

prohibition,  19,960-62. 
Respectable  and  educated  people  would  thankfully 

accept  prohibition,  20,092,  20,106,  20,116. 
Initiation  of  such  reforms  devolves  on  enlightened- 
Natives,  20,242. 

Pp 
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Public  Opinion — continued. 

Prospect  of  prohibition  regarded  with  alarm,  20,425. 
Native  minds  much  disturbed  by  suggestion  of  pro- 
hibition, 20,604. 
Eesult  of  a  year's    experience  in   Ajmere    is    that 

popular  opinion  is  in  favour  of  prohibition,  21,405- 

11. 
Zenana  ladies  mostly  in  favour  of  prohibition,  except 

as  medicine,  21,506,  21,514-29. 
Native    opinion    not    directed    to    question    before 

appointment  of  Commission,  21,655. 
Tiew  of  the  Raja  of  Shahpnra  on  prohibition,  21,718. 
Interference  virith  cultivation  or  consiimptiou  would 

be   as   unpopular   as   with    tobacco    in    England, 

21,818. 
Rumour   afloat  in   Central   India    that    prohibition 

intended  to  encourage  liquor  trade',  22,1  61. 
Popular   idea   that   British  Government   intends   to 

introduce  liquor  and  prohibit  opium,  22,249. 
Commission  has  caused  a  unit  ursal  feeling  of  alarm, 

22,688,  22,597. 
Individual  high-caste  people  in  favour  of  prohibition, 

22,590. 
Feeling  that  British  G-overnment  is  interfering  with 

religious  rites,  22,593. 
Rumour  that  Government  is  closing  opium  shops  in 

favour  of  liquor,  22,599,  22,667,  22,668. 
Concurrence   of    this   Commission    and    the    Hemp 

Drugs  Commission  tends  to  spread  the  idea,  22,599. 

22,667. 
People   would   not   ;i])prove   of  prohibition,    22,760, 

22,762,  22,781,  22,789. 
Greneral  public  opinion  decidedlj' against  prohibition, 

22,894-96. 
Ignorant    masses    already     attributing    motives    to 

British  Government ;  some  .say  to  foster  the  liquor 

trade  ;  others  forcible  conversion  to  Christianity, 

23,104. 
Opium    Commission  has   created   feeling   of  alarm, 

23,186. 
Various  communities  are  in  a  body  opposed  to  prohi- 
bition, 23,261. 
Report  current  that  Govei'nmeut  is  forcing  Indians 

to  substitute  alcohol  for  opium  against  their  reli- 
gious precepts,  23,29  K  23,297. 
Rumour  that  opium  is  to  bo  suppressed  in  interest  of 

liquor  traffic  shows  that  effort  is  made  to  oppose 

suppression.  23,309. 
Many  people  speak  in  favour  of  opium  since  Com- 

miission  came,  23,362. 
People  not  disposed  to  give  up  non-medical  use  of 

opium,  24,217. 
No  desire  for  prohibition  in  Mahi  Kantha,  24,252. 
People    have   no    dei-^ire    to    limit    consumption    of 

opium,  24,576. 
Except  a  few  enthusiasts,  no  Natives  of  India  object 

to  present  system,  24,811. 
People  in  Gujarat  are  already  saying,  "  What  has 

come  over  the  English,"  ih. 
Erroneous  views  formed  from  imperfect  knowledge 

or  exaggei'ated  statements  regaT-ding  evils  of  the 

habit,  24,852. 
Prohibition  regarded  a ;  an  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  Native  customs,  24,855. 
Prevailing   belief  that   Government  follows  Abkari 

policy   with   true    instincts   of    a    trader,   24,908, 

24,920. 
Poorer    classes    pleased    with    prospect    of    closing 

smoking  shops  as  a  protection  to  their  children, 

25,522,  25,550. 
Working  people   regard    the   question,   apart   from 

taxation,  with  indilference,  26.257. 
People   fear   agitation   got   up  in  interest  of  liquor 

traffic,  26,4:;o. 
Prohibition  of  sale,  except  for  mediciniil  use,  would 

be  considered  tyranny,  26,468. 
Harmfulness   of  opium  never   disputed  by  Indians 

before  appointment  of  Commission,  26,540. 
Views  appear  to  be  influenced  by  fear  of  increased 

taxation,  ib. 
People  would  gladly  support  legislative  suppression 

of  opium,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  26,891. 
Indians  do  not   speak  readily  of  the  opium  trafiBc, 

because  they  fear  prohibition  would  lead  to  use  of 

alcohol,  26,893,  26,901. 
If  Commission  had  taken  alcohol,  opium,  and  ganja, 

the    Indians  would   have   unanimously   supported 

abolition,  26,893-95. 
Middle-class    Indians    suspect   Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  interest  of  liquor  traffic,  26,S98. 


Public  Opinion — continued. 

Common    people    most     decidedly    against    opium, 

27,004. 
Views   of  the    Anglo-Indian  and  Western  Eurasian 

Association  of  India,  27,147-57. 
Would  favour  prohibition    if   unaccompanied   with 

increased  taxation,  27,282. 
Decidedly  averse  to  prohibition,  27,431. 
Indian    editors    unanimous    in    condemning   opium 

traffic,  27,511. 
Anti-opium  movement  regarded    as    purely   senti- 
mental, 27,698. 
General  public  find  large  number  of  victims  in  favour 

of  prohibition,  27,844. 
Resolutions     passed     by     the     Mahajana      Sabha, 

Conjeeveram,  27,878-83. 
People  generally  desire  no  change,  28,068. 
Views  of  the   Calcutta  "Bangabasi,"  i.  144;   of  the 

"  Bombay  Samachar,"  i.  145. 
Memorial  of  the  British  Indian  Association,  ii.  313. 
Memorial   of   the   Calcutta   Missionary    Conference, 

ii.  314,  319. 
Natives  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  opium,  ii.  318. 
Discussion  at  meeting  of  Calcutta  Medical  Society, 

ii.  407-25. 
Views  of  the  clergy  in  Calcutta,  ii.  438. 
Views    of    the     Bengal     Chamber     of      Commerce. 

ii.  439-52. 
Views  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in 

Assam,  ii.  460. 
Memorial  of  the  Jorhat  Sorbojanik  Sobha  in  favour 

of  opium  traffic,  ii.  462. 
Views  of  the  Unper  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

ii.  525. 
Resolution    passed     by    the     Young    Arakan    Club 

regarding  opium  traffic,  ii.  604. 
People  object  to  prohibitive  measures,  iv.  374,  375. 
Suspect  that  opium  agitation  is  in  favour  of  liquor 

traffic,  V.  125. 
Memorial  of  the  Behar  Indigo  Planters'  Association, 

V.  136. 
Resolution  passed   by  the    North-western  Provinces 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Conference,  v.  137. 
Memorial   signed   by   the   clergy  of  the   Diocese  of 

Lucknow,  V.  138. 
Memorial    from    Chinese    residents     in    Moulmein, 

V.  345. 

See    also     Discontent,    Popular   View    op     Habit, 
Pkohibition. 

Punjab  : 

Poppy   grown  and  opium  used  before  British  rule, 

i.  142. 
Opium-producing  districts,  ii.  349. 
Arrangements  for  supply  and  sale  of  opium,  ib. 
Area   under  cultivation  and  acrea<j:e   duty ;  supply, 

receipts,  licenses,  and  price,   1883-84  to   1892-93', 

ii.  350. 
Arrangements  with  Native  States  regarding  opium. 

ii.  357.  ^     y        ^ 

System  of  excise  on  opium,  v.  101. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  system,  v.  120. 
Opium  arrangements  in  the  Punjab,  v.  120-23. 

Consumption  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  15,698,  15,699,  16,003-17. 

Consumption  in  Ludhiana,  15,744. 

Consumption  decreased   since   chandu   shops  closed, 

16.945,   16,053. 
Opium  not  consumed  on  so   large  scale  as  in  Malwa, 

Rajputana,  &o.,  IS, 789. 
Consumption  of  Malwa  and  excise  opium,  1883-84  to 

1892-93,  V.  105,  106. 
Total  consumption,  1886-87  to  1892-93,  ib. 
Statement  showing  consumption  (by  districts), 1883-84 

to  1892-93,  V.  107-9,  118. 

Cultivation  : 

Cultivation  very  small,  17,338. 

Opium  grown  under  conditions  different  to  Behar  and 

Benares  system,  17,369-72,  17,378-88,  17,390-92. 
Cultivation  under  license,  i.  135. 
Area,  ib. 

Average  annual  crop,  and  value,  ib. 
System  regulating  poppy  cultivation,  v.  101-3. 
Opium-pi'oducing  districts,  ib. 
Area  under  poppy  and  produce,  1883-84  to  1892-93, 

V.  102. 
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Punjab — continued . 

Duty  : 

System  of  acreage  duty,  970-75,  2084. 
Acreage  duty,  1880-81  to  1893-94,  ii.  342. 
Direct  taxation  on  the  various  classes,  v.  106. 
Acreage  duty,  i,  135.  v.  101-3. 

Impoets : 

Quantity  imported  from  Kashmir,  the  Hill  States, 
&c.,  1885-86  to  1889-90,  v.  104. 

Licensing  : 

System  of  licensing  cultivation,  2560. 

Number  of  shops  only  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary, 

17,346. 
Auction  and  fai'ming  systems,  18,477. 
Tendency  to  discourage  consumption,  18,478. 
Licensing  arrangements  and  retail  price,  v.  110, 
Statement  showing  number  of  wholesale  and  retail 

licenses  (by  districts),  1883-84  to  1892-93,  v.  lll-iri, 

119. 
Incidence  of  license  fees  on  consumption,  1892-93,  v. 

114,  116 ;  in  1885-86  and  1886-87,  v.  120. 
License  fees  from,  retail  vend,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  v. 

115,  119. 

Opium  : 

Various  sources  of  supply,  v.  101. 

Kashmir  opium  treated  as  "home-grown,"  ib. 

Part  of  home-grown  exported  to  Native  States,  ib. 

No  standard  of  quality,  v.  102. 

History  of  treatment  of  Malwa  opium,  v.  104. 

Existing  arrangements,  ib. 

Excise  opium,  v.  105. 

Forms  of  consumption,  v.  110. 

Peice  : 

Wholesale  and  retail  prices,  1892-93,  v.  116. 

Revenue  : 

License  fees,  gain  on  excise  opium,  duty  on  Malwa 
opium,  and  acreage  duty,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  v.  115. 
Ditto  (by  districts),  1892-93,  v.  119. 

— —  Sale  : 

Sale  of  madak  and  ohandu  discontinued,  15,703. 
Closing    shops  has   led  to  establishment  of  private 

clubs,  18,200-2. 
Chandn  and  madak  still  sold,  18,258. 

Punjabis  : 

Opium  habit  a  prevalent  vice,  224G. 
Opium-eating  peasantry  hardy  and  thrifty,  16,902. 
Smoking  exceedingly  rare  in  the  Punjab,  ib. 
Excessive  consumers  not  one  in  a  thousand,  17,366. 
Ohandu  smoking  almost  unknown,  18,795.  '  ' 

Eatio   of  consumption    to    population   no   cause   of 
anxiety,  i.  142. 


Q. 


Quinine  : 

Constantly  prescribed   in  malarious   districts,    698, 

747-60. 
Opium  is  cheaper,  2163,  2168, 
Much  more  used  as  a  preventiio  of  fever  than  opium, 

2595. 
Supplied  free  of  cost,  3127-30. 
Native  prejudice  against  quinine,  3198. 
Unreasonable  Native  objection,  3520. 
Natives  do  not  believe  in  it,  4410. 
More  useful  as  a  prophylactic  than  opium,  4725. 
Coming  into  favour  among  the  peojjle,  17,175. 
Natives  know  its  value  now,  19,509. 
Native  prejudice  has  died  out,  19,924. 
Used  by  Natives  in  Baroda,  22,447. 
Natives   prefer  it   for  fever  when  they  can  get  it, 

23,457,  23,466. 
Government  measures  for  distribution  will  decrease 

use  of  opium,  27,358. 
Would  replace  opium  in  malaria,  ii.  461. 

/See  also  Pevek,  Malaria,  Nakooxine. 


.    ,  R. 

Eapa-i-Am  Association  : 
Views  in  favour  of  prohibition,  15,575-79. 

EaJSARH  : 

Trade  and  cultivation  of  opium,  23,169. 

Opium  is  of  a  high  quality  and  sold  dear,  23,160, 

23,174-78. 
Loss  if  cultivation  prohibited,  23,160,  23,167-70,  iv 

407. 
Rates  on  opium  and  other  land,  23,161-66. 
Consumption  of  opium,  23,171. 
Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408. 
See  also  Naiive  States. 

Eajkot  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  24,380. 
See  also  Native  States. 

Eajputana  : 

Col.  Tod's  "  Annals  of  Rajasthan,"  20,294-99,  21,298 ; 

little  if  any  truth  in  his  statement,  21,365. 
Insanitary    conditions    very    unfavourable     to    life, 

20,309. 
Statistics  of  the  Province,  20,392-93 ;  proportion  of 

opium  to  total  revenue,  ib. 
Arrangements  with  reference  to  witnesses,   20,395, 

20,398,  20,486,  20,437. 
Observations  on  statistics  furnished  by  the  States, 

21,-544-75. 
Petitions  in  favour  of  opium  traffic,  23,651. 
States  producing  Malwa  opium,  ii.  346. 
Questions  issued  to  Durbars  in  Rajputana,  iv.  384-88. 
Statistics   regarding  opium  in   the  Native    States, 

iv.  392-99. 

COMPEN.SAIION  : 

Enormous  sum  estimated  to  be  due  to  people  affected, 

20,768. 
Payment  would  not  prevent  consumption  of  opium, 

20,778. 
Would  be  such  a  tremendous  sum  that  Government 

ciould  not  pay  it,  20,843-47. 

Cultivation  : 

Proportion   of  poppy   crop  to   total  irrigated   area, 

20,392-93. 
Area  under  poppy  cultivation,  20,411. 
Production  of  opium,  ib. 

Duty  : 

British   Government   cannot    interfere  with   Native 

States,  20,834. 
Transit  duty  not  settled  by  treaty ;  can  be  varied, 

20,835. 

Excise  : 

Arrangements   of  Native   States   very   troublesome, 

20,783. 
Arrangements  with  Native  States  regarding  opium. 

ii.  355. 
Clauses  relating  to  opium  in  Salt  agreements,  1879, 
'    ib.,  359. 
Eight  to  levy  transit  duties,  ii.  365. 

BXPOEI : 

Exports  of  opium,  20,411. 

Two-thirds  of  opium  exported  from  Jeypore  as  Malwa 
opium,  20,831. 

Opium  : 

Opium    as    strong   as    Benares    and    Patna    opium, 
20,275-77. 

Peevalence  op  Habit  : 

Opium  habit  prevalent,  2240,  ■-!249,  2250. 

Per-centage  of  consumers,  20,416-20. 

Excessive  use  uncommon,  20,.596. 

Cultivators  and  labourers  generally  take  opium  as  a 

stimulant,  20,597-603. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  middle  classes  take  it,  20,602. 
Opium  largely  used  in  Rajputana,  20,854. 
Opium  habit  among  various  races,  21,440-43. 
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KOYAI,  COMMISSION   ON   OPIUM  : 


BA,TPnTA>;A — coiitinued- 
Phoiiiwtion  : 

Would  iuflict  serious  loss  on  cultivators,  20,43"i. 

Would  upset  thr  entire  economy  of  the  producing 
•States,  ib. 

Wholly  impracticable,  would  lead  to  serious  discon- 
tent, 20,768. 

No  precedent  for  right  to  interfere  with  growth  of 
opium,  20,782. 

No  Native  State  has  expressed  willingness  to  prohibit 
cultivation,  20,791 

Prohibition  in  India  becomes  a  question  of  transit, 
20,794-805. 

Would  involve  a  large  increase  in  preventive  esta- 
blishment, 20,806. 

Teansit  : 

Duty  not  settled  by  treaty  ;  can  be  varied,  20,835. 
See  also  Native  States  : 

Rajputs  : 

One  of  the  finest  races  physically  in  all  India ;  almost 
invariably    habitual    consumers    of    opium,     872, 
897-99,  927-30,  1009-14. 
Six  to  eleven  per  cent,  of  Rajput  soldiers  take  opium, 

931, 
Great    majority,   especially   Native    gentlemen,   use 

opium,  1002,  1010-12,  1013. 
Prohibition  of  nou-medical  use  would  be  a  grievous 

interference  with  habits  and  customs,  1007. 
Habit    probabh-    first    acquired    through  use   when 

fighcing,  1099. 
One  of  the  finest  races,  hove  been  taking  opium  for 

gener.itions,  159."i,  1596. 
Fond  of  liquor,  if  they  can  get  it,  1599. 
Largest  consumers  of  opium;  sturdiest  people  in  the 

country,  2706,  22,682. 
Considerable    proportion    take      opium     habituall}-, 

340">,  31-50. 
Some  Rajputs  t.ike  opium  from  birth,  6040. 
Seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  take  it,  <i047,  ii067. 
Physieal  degeneration  due  to  opium  observed  among 

Rajputs  in  Calcutta  and  Jeypore,  8805,  8885. 
Twenty   per    cent,   of     Rajput    soldiers  use  opium, 

12,901. 
Numbers  of  RaJDuts   addicted  to  habit  from  child- 
hood, 12,934. 
Habit   common   among   the    martial   r.ices.    13,S(i3, 

13,864,  1?,<S7(;. 
Native  soldiers  from   Oudh  do  not  take  opium  as  a 

rule,  14,156,  14,166-68. 
Ttajputana  Rajputs  use  opium  largely,  1  1,181,  1  |.,1S2, 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males   use  opium, 

16,062-67. 
Military  services   prove  that  moderate  consumption 

does  not  demoralise,  16.219. 
Fifty  per  cent,  adult  males  cat  or  drink  opium,  18,348, 

21,761  ;  about  7  per  cent,  to  excess,  21.762. 
Mahomedan    Rajputs   use   opium    as   freely   as    the 

Sikhs,  18,4:i4. 
Ninety  per  cent,  use  opium,  19.729,  19,898,  23,184. 
Fifteen  per  cent,  take  opium,  20,324. 
Opium  connected  with  their  early  military  history, 

20,789. 
Seventy-five  or  80  per  cent,  of  men,  50  per  cent,  of 

women,  take  opium,  20,69>^. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  Rajputs  in  Ulwar  take  opium, 

20,982. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  men,  20  per  cent,  of  ^vomen  and 

12  or  15  per  cent,  of  children,  take  opium,  20,990. 
Take  opium  in  four  forms,  ih. 
Fifteen  per  cent,  of  males  habitual,  30  or  35  per  cent. 

occasional,  consumers,  21,12-3, 
Use  of  opium  increasing,  21,581. 
Alleged   burdensome  treaties  with  British    (xovem- 

ment,  21.811,  21,H23,  21,824. 
Wealthier   classes    drink   amal    pani    or   kasumbha, 

21,045. 
Eighty  per  cent,  use  opium,  22,290, 
Vast  majority  moderate  consumers,  22,654. 
Are  an  indolent  race,  but  not  through    opium,    ib., 

22,680. 
Opium  a  necessity  of  life  with    almo.^t  all  Grirasias, 

22,688,  22,696,  22,706-12. 
Alleged  ill-effects  of  habit  not  visible,  22,692. 
Less   tlian   one-eighth   take  enough  to  ail'ect  health, 

ib.,  22,745. 
Girasias  among  the  largest  eoTisumcrs,  23,802. 
Use  of  opium  prevalent,  22,828,  22,869. 
Opium  specially  ])rized,  23,018. 


Rajputs — continued. 

Use  of  opium  considered  fashionable,  23,104. 
Ti.aknr,^  taking  to  drink  instead  of  opium,  24,018-29. 
Using    alcohol    in    place    of    ojiium,  with    frightful 

results,  25,990. 
Extensively  addicted  to  opium  ;  a  fine  race,  28,016. 
Morally,  no  way  inferior  to  non-eaters,  ib. 
Accustomed  to  use  of  opium  over  200  years  ago,  i. 

133. 
Many  sturdy  Rajputs  take  opium,  and  are  none  the 

worse,  i.  142,  143. 
Moderate  use  general :  no  deterioration  perceptible, 

iv.  380. 

See  also  Ceremonial  Use,  Social  Use. 

Rampuk  : 

Poppy-growing   prohibited  to  prevent  complaints  of 

smuggling  in  neighbouring  British  districts,  19,677, 

19,680. 
Rampur  State  could  not  afford  to  lose  opium  revenue, 

19,678. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  i;ity  population  smoke  chandu, 

19,708. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Rathoes  : 

Col.  Tod's  view  of  debasing  effect  of  opium  incorrect, 

20,294-99. 
E.\;tensively  addicted  to  opium;  a  flue  race,  28,016. 
Morally  no  way  inferior  to  non-eaters,  ib. 

Registration  of  Habitual  Consumehs  : 

Register  of  habitual  consumers   should  be  kept,  708, 

741. 
Registration  on  the  Burmese  system  recommended, 

252S,   2558,    2559,    13,195,    13,289,  l-!,2!n,   14,009, 

18.207. 
Present  consumoi-s  should  be  registered,  2649-51. 
System  might  be  devised  to  suit  habitual  consumers, 

252,s. 
Burmese  system,  ib.  2558,  2559. 
Habitual    consumers    should    be  known   to  vendor, 

4341. 
Useful,  as  exposure  produces  deterrent  efi'cot    upon 

consumers,  9056. 
Habitual  consumers  should  be  registered,  11,694. 
Burmese  system    of    registration    should   be     made 

general,  12,666. 
Vendors  should  have  lists  of  habitual   opium-eaters 

12,819. 
District  civil  surgeons  should  have  register  of  con- 
sumers, l.!,03.''i. 
Registration  of  habitual  consumers  not  obiectionable 

14,434. 
Consumers  would  object,  15,074. 
A  necessary  consequence  of  prohibition,  16,024. 
Undesirable  ;  habit  should  be  stopped,  16,571. 
Public  opinion  would   favour   its    adoption,    16,690, 

16,725-:!4. 
Should    be    applied    only   to    excessive    consumers, 

16.727. 
Would  cause  as  much  trouble  as  rules  for  cultivation. 

17,854. 
Best  course  under  the  circumstances,  17,912. 
Would  induce  respectable   peisons   to   give   ud   the 

habit,  17,!il3.  a  i^ 

Consumers  would  be  likely  to  object,  18,369,  18,397, 
Consumers     should     be    'licensed    by    Government 

18,571,  18,927,  18,963. 
Habitual   consumers,    and    the    quantity   they   take, 

should  be  registered,  19,001,  19,029. 
Desirable  to  make  provision  for  habitual  consumer" 

19,066. 
Sy.stem    adopted    in    Burma    warmlv    commended 

23,309. 
Arrangements   should   bo    made   to    prevent    foture 

contraction  of  habit  as  a  luxury,  23,914-18. 
Desirable  to  allow  consumeis  to  register,  24,301. 
Names   of  consumers,  and  quantity  taken,  should  be 

entered  in  Government  register,  24,543. 
Habitual  consumers   over   40    should   be  reeistered 

27,2826. 

See  also  Bukm.v — Registkvtio\. 

Religious  <)bjections  : 

Buddhist  law  i'lubid^  use  of  intoxicants,  294,  SO'i. 
Smoking  opiam  against  the  Buddhist  religion,  662. 
Not  forbidden  by  the  Shastras,  or  Koran,  2757. 
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Religious  Objections — continued. 
People  take  opium,  ttough  prohibited,  3151. 
Opium  the  only  "  excise  '  article  a  good  Maliomedan 

can  use,  3185,  3197. 
Religious,   i.e.   caste,  prejudice  sometimes  a  ground 

for  refusing  to  grow  poppy,  5297,  5322. 
Prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Buddha,  6682,  6964,  6969-75 
Condemned  by  Buddha  and  Confucius,  7302. 
Buddhist  Church  opposed  to  opium  trafSo,  7581-84. 
Panthfe  religion  forbids  the  smoking  of  opium,  7692, 

7699-701. 
Burmese  people  regard  use  of  opium  as  an  offence, 

7983. 
Use  of  alcohol  and  opium  not  only  a  sin,  but  a  crime 

for  the  Burmese,  8013. 
Not  forbidden    by  the  Koran  or  Mahomedan  law, 

8459-62. 
Difference  of  opinion    among  Mauvalis   as    to   pro- 
hibition of  opium  by  the  Koran,  8771-78. 
No  religions  Hindu  will  take  opium,  9465. 
Said  to  be  forbidden  to  Mahomedans,  9466. 
Assamese    religion   more   stringent   against  alcohol 

than  opium,  10,028-35. 
Nothing    positive   against  opium    in   the   Shastras, 

10,035. 
Prohibited  among  the  disciples  of  Dehing  Q-OBsain, 

10,-511,  10,593. 
Religious    Mahomedans     object    to     any    form     of 

indulgence,  12,594. 
Intoxicants  forbidden,  but  opium  in  moderate  doses 

doeB    not    come    under     that    category,     13,418, 

13,425-29. 
Opium  said  to  be  prohibited  in  the  Shastras,  14,558, 

14,5-59  ;  not  mentioned,  14,-560-67. 
No  religious  question  to  face  with  regard  to  opium, 

14,881-87. 
Opium    not    prohibited    by    the    Hadis,    16,238-41, 

16,251,  16,252,  26,820. 
Opium  for  luxurious  purposes  prohibited  by  Mahom. 

edan  religion,  17,004. 
Opium  not  prohibited  by  the  Sikh  religion,  17,656, 

17,678. 
Post  only  forbidden  in  excess,  17,846-48. 
Opium  not  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Mahomsdan 

religion,  17,924-28,  19,692-707. 
Not  sanctioned  bj'  the  Yedio  and  Puranic  religions, 

18,108,  18,114-18. 
Mahomedan  religion  against  all  sorts  of  intoxicants  ; 

Hindu,  though  silent,  never  encourages,  18,210. 
Opium  forbidden  by  Mahomedan  religion,  both  as  an 

intoxicant  and  poison,  19,041. 
Opium  introduced  after  Koran  was  revealed,  19,044. 
Included  in  intoxicants,  although  not  named,  19,045, 

19,053-65. 
Not  lawful  as  a  medicine,  except  when  prescribed  by 

doctors,  19,045-51. 
Poppy-growing  distasteful  to  certain  castes.  19,313, 

19,467. 
Opium     allowed     for     children     and    patients    by 

Mahomedan  religion,  19,838-43. 
Hindus  and  Mohomedans   consume   opium   without 

religious  restriction,  19,885. 
Not  prohibited  by  religion   of  Hindus,   Jains    and 

Mohomedans,  20,172. 
Only     contrary     tc     Mahomedan    religion     as     an 

intoxicant,  20,285- 
Narcotics  forbidden  by  the  Koran,  21,454. 
Mahomedans  do  not  seem  to  extend  the  prohibition 

to  opium,  21,455,  21,462. 
Opium    not    condemned     by    any    Shastra,    22,167, 

22,176. 
No  caste  or  creed  restrictions,  22,357,  22,385. 
Opium  necessary  to  certain  religions   rites,   22,385, 

22,426,  22,428,  22,638. 
Opium  not   prohibited   by   Hindu   religion,    23,764, 

24,905. 
Not  being   a  real    intoxicant,  dees   not  come  under 

religious  prohibition,  24,114. 
Opium  not  strictly  prohibited  by    Hindu    religion, 

24,389,  24,363,  24,514. 
No  religicjus  or  caste  feeling  against  moderate  use, 

24,566. 
Forbidden  to  the  Swami  Narayan  Sect,  ib. 
Opium  forbidden  by  Hindu  Shastras,  24,622. 
Opium  does  not  defile  as  forbidden  food,  24,860. 
Opium  not  expressly  prohibited  in  the  Koran,  24,984- 
No  hard-and-fast  rule  among  the  Sunni  community, 

24,994. 
Orthodox  Mahomedans  take  opium   in   moderation, 

26,240. 


Religious  Objections — continued. 

Nothing  particular  mentioned  about  opium  in   the 

Koran,  25,243. 
Excessive  use  affecting  reason  forbidden,  26,823. 
Not  denounced  in  the  Shastras,  as  opium  was  not  in 
^  existence  wheu  they  were  written,  26,892,  26,910. 
Some  religious  persons  will  not  go  to  English  doctors 

because  they  prescribe  spirits,  but  use  opium  freely, 

26,914-17 ;  orthodoxy  much  slacker  nowadays  with 

regard  to  use  of  alcohol,  27,594. 
Burmese  religion   specifically  denounces  opium,  ii. 

538,  544,  592. 
Opium  strictly  forbidden  by  Buddhist  scripture,  ii. 

Appears    to    be    prohibited    to     Musalmans    as    an 

intoxicant,  iv.  379. 
Caste  rules  as  regards  opium,  gania,  alcohol,  &c..  iv. 

380,  '  o    J  . 

8ee  also  Native  Ohukches. 

ReNI: 

Refined  form  of  opium  used  in  Kathiawar,  v.  124. 

Rent  : 

Landlords  not  always  bound  to    reduce  if   poppy- 
growing  discontinued,  5305-10. 
Land  would  not  fetch  so  much  if  cultivation  stopped, 

5332,  5333. 
Prohibition  would  not  affect  rate  of  rent,  5567-70. 
Prohibition  would  reduce  rents,    6095-101,  6271-74, 

8498,8499. 
Reduction  can  be  claimed  on  ceasing  to  grow  poppy, 

6129,  6152,  6171-85. 
Behar  tenancy  laws  give  no  claim   to  reduction   if 

opium  prohibited,  8513-15, 
Paid     in     kind     in     South    Behar ;  cash    payment 

preferable,  10,897,  10,898. 
Higher  rate  formerly   obtained    for    opium    lands, 

10,910. 
Different  rates  for  different  crops,  10,952-55. 
Advances  for  poppy  make  realisation  easy,  10,956-61, 

10,965. 
Rent  of  opium  and  other  land,  11,251-58. 
Fixed  according  to  quality  of  land,  11,263-67. 
Rack-renting  in  Behar,  11,308-10. 
Fixed  for  opium  land  and  paid  in  money,  11,420-23. 
Rate    for    opium  lands  higher  in   Behar   than    for 

cereals,  11,905,  11,909,  11,917. 
Increased  price  of  opium  would  not  result  in  higher 

rents,  12,064,  12,065. 
Varies    in    Oudh    according     to     quality    of    land, 

12,538-43. 
Poppy  crop  cannot  be  attached  for  rent  or  debts  in 

N.W.  Provinces,  12,754,  12,777-79 
Rates  higher  for  opium  lands  in   N.W.   Provinces, 

12,861,  12,887-91. 
Poppy  lands  charged  higher  rate  in  N.W.  Provinces, 

12,966-69. 
Fixed  according  to  quality  of  land  in  North-western 

Provinces,  13,256,  13,257. 
Specially  prepared   opium    lands  fetch   high    rent, 

13,445. 
Rent  of  land  held  by  tenants  at  will  would  fall  if 

opium  prohibited,  13,508. 
Rents  would  fall   in    Luoknow    districts    if  poppy 

cultivation  prohibited,  13,694,  13,721,  13,724. 
Muraos  in  Oudh  pay  higher  rent  for  their  poppy  land 

than  other  cultivators,  14,363-65. 
To  some  extent  fixed  with  reference  to  soil  in  N.W. 

Provinces,  14,395-97. 
Poppy  cultivation  enhances  value  of  land   in  N.W. 

Provinces,  19,311,  19,457-59. 
Advances  enable  cultivatoi-a  to  pay  promptly,  19,312. 
Not   always    reduced   wlien    crop   changed,    19,313, 

1 9,338. 
Rents  and  land  revenue  in  N.W.  Provinces  would 

have  to  be  revised  if  poppy  discontinued,  19,538. 
Per-centage  of  area  and  rental,  19i539. 
Rents  in  N.W.  Provinces  would  be  reduced  if  poppy 

prohibited,  19,655-64. 
High  rents  for  opinm  land  tend  to  decrease  cultiva- 
tion in  Indore,  23,475-85. 

See   also  Advances,   Odltivation,    and    the    various 
Natvue  States. 

Reserve  of  Opium  : 

Sales  limited  to  create  reserve   stock  against  bad 
seasons,  i.  134. 
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Bestokative  : 

Opium  taken  by  a  number  of  people   with  effects 

similar  to  tobacco,  12,612,  12,617-20. 
Value    of    opium    to     Natives     of    India,    14,310, 

14,313-24. 
Popular  opinion  not  in  accordance  with  fact,  17,947. 
Not    prescribed    by   physicians,    but    by    illiterate 
,,     villagers  and  such  people,  17,996. 
Natives  believe  opium  supplies  vital  energy,  Jl,298. 
Very    few     middle-aged    men     use    opium     as     a 

restorative,  26,906. 

,i8ee  aUo  Old  A&e. 

Restrictive  Measukes  : 

No    change     in     existing     system     recommended, 
•  '    1614,  4448, 18,633-36,  26,261,  28,051a. 
Anv   raode    short    of    i]rohil)ition    is   impracticable, 

8661. 
Should  be  increased  to  reduce  consumption,  12,955. 
Good  effects  of  restriction,  16,094-96. 
No  necessity  for  further  restrictive  measures,  22,764, 

22,788,  22,835,  22,869'.       ■       '   ■■■<-  • 
Greater   facility   in   procuring  alcohol  than   opium, 

23,770. 
Opium  should  be  made  so  dear  as  to  be  out  of  the 

reach  of  the  people,  24,308. 
Present  measures  are  fiuiScient,  24,408. 
No    change    in    existing     arrangements    necessary, 

24,517. 
Facilities   for   getting    opium   should   be   decreased, 

24,543-45. 
Present  system  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  24,578. 
Difficulties  attending  alteration   of  present  system, 

24,8ia 
Additional  prohibitive  measures  unnecessary,  26,027, 

26,049,  26,064. 
Present  system  serves  the  purpose,  26,411. 
People   would   not   consent    to   further   restrictions, 

26,653. 
Sale    should    be    restricted    to    smaller    quantities, 

27,143-46. 
Should  be  sold  as  poison  sold  in  England,  27,218-21, 

27,236-55. 
Lessening   number   of   shops  has   no  effect  on  con- 
sumption, 27,312. 
Further    restrictions    on     retail     vend     should     be 

imposed,  27,472. 
Opium  cannot  be  obtained  in   London   as   readily  as 

at    Indian  bazaars,    27,511,   27,519-31,    27,546-52, 

27,560-63. 
Measures  should  be  kept  as  hitherto,  27,597. 
Increased  price  would  be  objected  to  by  consumers, 

28,070. 

See  also    Bengal    System,    Licensing,  Ppohibition, 
Sale. 

Betkbats  : 

Should  be   provided   for  habitual   excessive    users, 
ii.  548. 

Reunion  .- 

Indian  opium  imported,  1869-70  to  1892-93,  ii.  335, 
390. 

Revenue  -. 

Revenue  from  the  opium  export  trade,  18,  ■2111-15. 
Opium  revenue  some  years  ago  was  Rx.  8,600,000 ; 

greatly  diminished  through  increase  of  cultivation 

in  China,  892. 
Now  estimated  at  Rx.  5,760,000,  893,  894.  933-35. 
Practical  objections  to  prohibition  of  opiam,  909. 
General    revenue    increasing,    910-13 ;    expenditure 

increasing  in  same  ratio,  Ol-i-16. 
Opium    revenue   the   most    unobjectionable    part  of 

Indian  revenue,  1661. 
Opium  income  is  exceedingly  precarious,  1778. 
Indian  opium  revenue,  2058,  6009-11. 
Opium    regarded    as    source    of    revenue,    2104-10, 

21 29-32. 
Duty  from  Native  states,  2532,  25.'!3. 
Opium   revenue     in   N.W.   Provinces    and    Punjab, 

2757.  '■  ' 

Increased  by  issuing  licenses  by  aruotion,  4807. 
Revenue  from  madak  and  chandu  in  Bengal,  4942-48. 
Receipts  from  licenses  for  chandu  and  madak  sh6ns 

5009. 
Sensible  reduction  during  the  past  ten  ye^rs,  5106, 

5107 


Revenue — continued. 

.Revenue  is  decreasing,  11,017. 

Tremendous  rate  of  increase  daring  last  few  yean, 

16,644-51. 
Paid   out   of  profits   of  opium  cultivation  in   gome 

districts,  18,164. 
Development  does  not  show  increased  consumption, 

but  better  administration,  19,523. 
Estimated    loss    of    revenue    through     prohibition, 

24,909,26,701,26,847. 
Revenue  realised  but  a  part  of  pecuniary  value  of 

poppy  crop,  i.  133. 
Increase  duo  to  prevention  of  smuggling,  increasing 

population,  increasing  prosperity,  i.  142, 
Opium  revenue  and  expenditure,  1880-81  to  1893-94, 

ii.  342,  343;    explanation  of  columns  in  statement, 

ii.  3U. 
Receipts   from    license    fees   and   duty,    1883-84  to 

1892-93,  ii.  847-54. 
Revenue  from  license  fees  and  opium  duty,  1873-74 

to  1892-93,  ii.  428,  429. 
Receipts  from  opium,  1882-83  to  1891-92,  ii.  447. 
Per-centage  of  opium  to  general  revenue,  ii.  449. 

See  also  Compensation,  Finance,  Pbohibition,  Tasa- 

TION. 

Rewa :  • 

Consumption  in  Rewa  varies  from  2  '  27  to  90  per 

cent,  in  different  districts,  22,010. 
Monopoly  practically   same   system  in    Rewa   as   in 

Bengal,  22,080,  22,110. 
Retail  price  in  Rewa  raised  to  stop   smuggling  into 

British  territory,  22,082,  22,143. 
Estimated  loss  of  revenue  to   State,  and  profit  to 

cultivators,  22,097. 
•  Consumption  exceptional  in  Rewa,  22,113. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  356. 
Quantity  imported  for  home  consumption,  1891-92,  ib. 
Text  of  agreements  now  in  force,  ii.  364. 
See  also  Native  States. 

ROHILLAS  : 

Opium-eaters;   amongst  the   most  warlike  races   of 
India,  4417. 

RuBBA  Opium  : 
Manufactured  from  crude  opium  adhering  to  bags, 

RUNGPOEE  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  9250-52. 
Rutlam  : 

Estimated    loss  to    State,    cultivators    and    traders 

through  prohibition,  23,210-26. 
Average  annual  export,  23,227. 
Production  of  opium,  2L!,22rJ. 
Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408. 
Return    of   opium    passed    the    scales.    1878-79    to 

1892-93,  iv.  415-17. 

See  also  Native  States. 


S. 

Sailana  : 

Estimated    loss   to    the  State    through    prohibition 

23,242-r.<.»,  2.3, 2S7,  iv.  407. 
Forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of   population  use   onium 

23,279,  23,288.  ^        ' 

Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408. 
See  also  Native  States. 

Sale  : 

Disposition  to  restrict  local  sale,  16,  17. 

Objections  to  the  ftiTming  system,  2541-52, 

Should  be  sold  only  on  medical  certificate   2673-78 

3060-62,  3524-27. 
Restriction  of  unlicensed  sale  desirable,  3634-38. 
Necessary  to  restrict  free  sale,  3s9-t.  3914,-16. 
Restriction  should  be  placed  on  sales,  3983-89. 
Regulations  f^h()uld  bi'iji^ore  stringent,  4067,  ti347-49. 
Should    be    sold    like   poison,    4063-66     15  108-12 

15,121.-26,  ir.,12i»,  15,130,  16,535-44,  16,562-68,       ' 
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Shpuld  be  sold  for  medical  purposes  only,  4082-95, 

4102-8,4720: 
Facilities  for  obtainiiig  opium  are  excessive, '4293.' 
Not  the   slightest  necessity  for  further  restriction, 

4425.  ,. 

Should  be  sold  in  non-poisonous  doses  to  registered 

Quatomers,  4330-52,  4376-79. 
Should    be    under   strictest  limits   and   safeguards, 

4718. 
Further    restrictions,    unattended    with    increased 

expenditure,  would  be  welcome,  5331. 
Should  bo  prohibited  except  for  medi'oal  purposes, 

5844,  6847-49,  5916-18,  18,305,  18,330. 
Should  be  some  sort  of  restriction  on  licensed  sale, 

5990,6012-14. 
Sale  of  chandn  and   madak  should  be  prOjhibjf;ed, 

6399,  6400. 
Open  sale  would  tend  to  increased  use,  6426. 
Should  be  under  police  regulations,  6435-38,6441-47. 
Should  be  under  same  restrictions   as   poison,'  and 
sold  under  medical  prescription,   7803-10,  10,393, 
10,495,  13,lir,,  13,127-39,  13,147-55,  13,217-19. 
Should  be  marked  "  poison  "  and  sold  for  medicinal 

use  only,  11,449. 
Retail  sale  by  the  G-overnment,  14,826. 
Public  sale  of  chandu  and  madak  should  be  prohibited, 

15,156, 15,170-73. 
Licenses  for  sale  of  madak  and  chandu  discontinued 

in  the  Punjab,  15,713. 
Pauilities  for  purchase  do  not  need  reducing,  16,909. 
Sale  to  young  people  should  be  prohibited  except  on 

medical  advice,  18,932. 
Present  system  tempts  oonsumera,  18,962. 
Should  be  prohibited,  except  in  small  quantities  or 
for  medical  use,  19,004,  19,029. 
'  Should  not  be  sold  without  certificate  from  recognised 
medical  practitionors, 19,066,  19,077. 
Sale  in  large  quantities  should  be  prohibited,  19,085, 

19,089. 
Sale  of  prOTision  opium,  ii.  '&2.2. 
History  of  sale  of  opium  in  Bengal,  ii.  425. 
System  in  force  in  Lower  Bengal,  ii.  427-35. 

IjiLlClT : 

Cultivators  keep  back  a  little  opium,  3007-9,  15,388, 
15,409-11.  . 

Cultivators  keep  back  opium  and  sell  it  illicitly, 
13,796-98, 13,867,  13,935,  13,951. 

Great  deal  of  opium  kept  back  by  cultivators  and 
sold,  14,829. 

Fluctuates  with  the  restriction  or  increase  m  con- 
sumption of  G-overnment  opium,  19,113. 

See  also  Smuggling.  j 

Sales  : 

Monthly  auction  sales,  2929. 

System  of  monthly  auction  sales,  2582-85. 

Bengal  sales  considerably  less  than  ten  years  ago, 

5108.  .  ,     ,_,      V     , 

Return   of   sales  at    sub -treasuries,     valuable  check 

on  illicit  sales,  5123-25. 
Taxation  of  sales,  5149-51. 
Sold  by  auction  ;  Government  cannot  fix  the  price. 

12  393 
Bengal  sales,  1880-81  to  1893-94,  ii.  342.  ^ 

Auction  sales  in  Calcutta,  1883-84  to  1892-93,- u.  346. 
Gain  on  sale  proceeds  of  excise  opium,  1880-81  to 

1893-94,  ii.  342.  -,o^a  at    >■ 

Receipts  from    sale   in  licensed    shops.  1883-84   to 

1892-93,  ii.  348-54. 

Salt: 
See  Pkecebents. 

Satara  Jagiks: 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  ii.  356. 
See  also  Native  States. 

Satla ; 
Consumption  of  opium,  23,947. 
See  also  Native  States. 

ScoKPioN  Sting  : 
Belief  that  consumers  suffer  less  from  scorpion  sting, 
22,579. 


SBDATITE  : 

Opium  only  real  sedative  known  to  Burmese,  6690, 
''May  have  soothing  elfect  after  exceptional  fatigue, 
11,857. 
Toxic  properties  are  calmative  and  palliative,  22,385. 
Opium  intoxication  very  mild  and  sedative,  23,657. 
Taken  to  calm  and  sooth  the  nervous  system,  23,874. 

See  also  Stimulant. 

Sexual  EirBCTS: 

Smoking   seriously   affects   the   generative    system, 

389. 
Habitual  use  has  a  marked  tendency  to  diminish  the 

reproductive  power,  1154. 
Effect  on  the  sexual  passions,  1165,  1166. 
Opium  leads  to  immorality,  2327,  2328. 
Possesses   an  aphrodisiac  power,  at  least  for  some 

time,  4639. 
Usp  of  the  drug  for  sexual  pleasures,  6327,  6334,  6362, 

6368-72. 
Ultimately  followed  by  impotence,  6363. 
Impotence,  effect  of  long  consumption,  8227. 
General  belief   that    opium    increases  virile  power, 

8601. 
Opium  used  to  increase  sexual  appetite,  8637,  8729. 
Habitual  eaters  become  impotent,  8641 ,  11,816,  11,845, 

12,659,  16,775. 
Opium  has  made  "  man  woman,  and  woman  man," 
.,   9043. 

Opium  prolongs  period  of  sexual  intercourse,  10,727, 

13,013,  13,325-34,   14,424,   14,687,   14,723,    14,724, 

•     18,027,  18,055,  21,418,  23,382,  24,119,  26,436,  26,542. 

Opium,  taken  to   stimulate   sexual  passion,    12,654, 

12,674,  12,675. 
Sexual  vigour  increased  in  early   stage   of    habit, 

13,191. 
Constant  use  impairs  the  natural  powers,  16,490. 
Causes  partial  or  total  impotency,  15,147. 
Eighty  per  cent,  take  opium  for  immoral  purposes, 

15,672. 
Gives  sensual  pleasure  at  first,  but  leads  to  impotence, 
■  17,996. 

Used  in  order  to  produce  lust,  18,612. 
Impotency  brought  on  by  excessive  use,  19,777. 
Does  not  increase  sexual  appetite,  20,286. 
Believed  to  delay  seminal  emission,  especially  if  taken 

with  milk,  ib. 
Opium  certainly  does  not  increase  sensuality,  20,282. 
Impotence     generally    follows      the     opium     habit, 

21,298,  23,457. 
Excessive  use  of  amal  pani  produces  sterility,  21,945. 
I   Prostitutes  use  drug  as  a  physical  stimulant,  22,579. 
Taken   for   aphrodisiac   purposes,  but   has  contrary 

effects,  23,688. 
Used  by  ascetics  to  allay  sexual  appetite,  26,310. 
Moderate  consumers  as  fruitful  as  others,  25,400. 
Immoderate  use  leads  to  impotency,  26,427,  26,436. 
Smoking  habitually  for  a  year  or  two  causes  sterility, 

26,642, 
Sixty-five   out  of  70  people  questioned  use  opium  to 

increase  sexual  endurance,  ib. 
Opium  permits  abnormal  sexual  indulgence,  26,586. 
Smoking  does  not  cause  sterility,  27,095-97. 
Excessive    use    produces    impotence  and    sterility, 

27,203. 
Use  for  causing  sexual  endurance  unheard  of  until 
,,    lately,  27,462. 
Extracts  from   evidence   by   women  in  New  South 
Wales  on  effect  of  opium  on  sexual  passions,  i.  167, 
168. 
Opium  deadens  sexual  desire,  ii.  317. 
Desire  increased    at  first,    afterw;ards   followed    by 
"endurance."  and  often  ultimately  by  impotence, 
ii.  415. 
Prolonged  excessive  use  weakens  procreative  powers, 

ii.  437. 
Impairs  and  destroys  procreative  power,  ii.  544. 
Excessive  use  of  opium  impairs  the  sexual  power, 

iv.  380. 
See  also  Aphrodisiac. 

Shahpuka : 

Statement    with    reference     to    poppy    cultivation, 

21,699. 
Poppy  rates  collected  in  cash,  21,701-17. 
Views  of  H.H.  the  Raja  on  prohibition,  21,718. 
Prohibition  would  not  be  legally  applicable  to  the 

State,  21,724. 
Exports  to  Bombay,  21,734. 
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Shahpuka —contwued. 

Loss  to  the  State  and  individuals  through  prohibitioB 
21,738. 

Export  into  British  territory,  21,739-45. 

Statistics  of  poppy  cultivation  and  opium  consump- 
tion, iv.  .395. 

Estimated    loss   to    the    State,    Ac,    if    cultivation 
prohibited,  iv.  396. 

See  also  Native  States. 

Shah  Opium  : 

Readily  distinguishable  from  Government  opium, 
7598. 

ShaNS  : 

Facta  observed   with  reference   to    consumption   of 

opium,  ii.  524. 
Extent  of  consumption,  ib. 

Effects  on  their  physical  and  moral  faculties,  ib. 
See  also  Bukmans. 

Shops  .- 

Closing  shops  for  consumption  on  premises  has 
increased  the  number  of  private  clubs,  2271. 

Government  keeps  the  number  at  lowest,  4525. 

Licensed  smoking  shops  had  advantage  of  being 
under  police  supervision,  5171,  5481-87,  5498,  5499, 

Smoking  prohibited    on    licensed    premises,    8616, 


Practically  carried  on  as  before  by  hire  of  adjoining 

houses,  8617-19,  8645,  9329,  9371-76. 
Chandu  houses  should   be   closed  altogether,  8620, 

8621. 
Chandu  and  madak  shops  should  be  closed,  except 

where  there  is  a  Chinese  population,  10,790. 
Habit  has  grown  notwiihstanding reduction  in  shops, 

14,976,  14,977,  14.P81-89. 
Closing   of    licensed   shops   has   led   to    practice    in 

private  houses,  24,580,  24,581. 
Number  licensed  for  retail  sale,  1883-81  to  1892-93, 

ii.  347-64. 
Number  of  licensed   thops,  1883-84  to  1892-93,    ii. 

348-54. 

See  also  unclet'  the  various  Provinces. 

SlAM  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  5371. 
Smuggling  into  Burma,  8367,  ii.  501. 

SiKlIS  : 

One  of  the  finest  races  physically  in  all  India ;  almost 

invariably    habitual    consumers    of    opium,     872, 

897-99,  927. 
Prohibition  of  tobacco   and  deprecation   of   alcohol 

may  have  induced  the  Sikhs  !:o  take  opium,  1098. 
Very  hardy  race  ;  take  more  opium  than  most  people 

without  injury,  1559,  1595,  1596. 
Took  to  opium,  hemp,   and  alcohol,  tobacco  being 

prohibited  by  their  religion,  15r.9. 
Were  hard  drinkers  before  English  came  to  India,  ib. 
Largest  consumers  of  opium  ;  sturdiest  people  in  the 

country,  2706. 
Opium  served  out  to  Sikh  troops,  3318,  3374-83. 
Considerable  proportion  take  opium  habitually,  3405. 
Opium  eaters — amongst  the  most   warlike   races   of 

India,  4417. 
Many  of  them  habitual  opium  eaters,  5169. 
Opium  taken  from  40  to  45  years  of  age,  6040. 
70  or  80  per  cent,  take  it,  6047,  6057. 
Opium  does  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  race, 

6834,  G844. 
Physic.il  degeneration  due  to  opium  observed  among 

Sikhs  in  Calcutta,  8805,  8874-81. 
50  per  cent,  of  Sikh  .soldier.s  use  opium,  12,901. 
Habit   common    amoner   the   martial    races,   13,863, 

13,864, 13,876. 
Native  soldiers  take  opium  habituaHy,  14,117,  14,123, 

14,181,  14,192. 
Soldiers  never  fail  for  want  of  opium,  14,137,  14,138. 
Most  stalwart  race  and  one  of  the  most  manly,  not- 
withstanding opium  habit,  14,306. 
A  fine  race,  notwithstanding  prevalence   of  opium 

habit,  14,226, 
Opium-eating    in    moderation   a    prevailing    habit, 

15,698. 
Malwai  Jat-Sikhs — finest   race  in   the  Punjab,  and 

moat  addicted  to  opium,  15,738-43. 


Sikhs — contimued. 

Prohibited  from  smoking  by  religion,  15,765,  15,903. 
Would  take  to  alcohol  and  hemp  drugs  if  opium  pro- 
hibited, 15,847. 
Habit  not  considered  disreputable,  16,025. 
Largest  consumers,  16,004. 
All  use  opium,  16,064. 
Military  services  prove  that  moderate  consumption 

does  not  demoralise,  16,219. 
Opium  connected  with  their  early  military  history, 

16,345. 
Sikhs,    especially   men    in    service,   commonly  use 

opium,  16,467-76. 
Opium  is  deteriorating  the  race,  16,730,  16,734. 
Drinking  is  on  the  increase,  16,742. 
Do  not  smoke  opium  in  any  form,  17,131,  17,153. 
Used  almost  universally,  17,151. 
Show   no   appearance   of  being  affected  by  opium, 

17,153,  17,199-203. 
Opium  consumption  among  the  Punjab  Sikhs,  17,235 

-41, 17,332,  17,354,  17,360. 
60  per  cent,  of  Sikhs  over  40  use  opium,  17,248. 
Opium  habit  among  the  Sikhs,  17,648-76. 
Custom    of   drinking    post    used   to    be    prevalent, 

17,830. 
Generally  worn  out   at  40  through  opium,   17,996, 

18,020. 
Only  the  non-labouring  classes  use  opium,  18,265. 
Show  greater  agricultural  skill  than  Mahomedans, 

18,407. 
Almost  all  Sikh  soldiers  take  opium,  18,410-15. 
Moderate  use   of   great  benefit   to   Sikh   peasantry, 

1H,423. 
Begin  the  habit  at  age  of  35  to  40,  18,468. 
Larger  number  over  40  or  50,  18,471. 
Quite  half  of  male  adults  over  40  take  opium,  18,474. 
No  better-behaved  soldier  than  the  Sikhs,  18,653. 
Use  opium  only  to  keep  up  health,  19,214. 
Women  and  children  occasionally  eat  opium,  21,439. 
Occasional    taking  of    small    doses    very   common, 

21,959,  21,973. 
Almost  all  infantry,  rather  less  cavalry,  eat   opium, 

22,009. 
Opium  regarded  as  a  harmless  stimulant,  substitute 

for  tobacco,  ib. 
Habitually  use  opium,  yet  are  best  soldiers  in  India, 

27,567. 
Hyderabad   soldiers  and  police  regular  opium  con- 
sumers, 27,912-14. 
Extensively  addicted  to  opium  ;  a  fine  race,  28,016. 
Morally  no  way  inferior  to  non-eaters,  ib. 
Discontent  through  prohibition  would  constitute  a 

serious  political  danger,  i.  143. 

See  also  Native  Soldiers. 

SiND  : 

Smoking  shops  closed,  18,525,  18,527-33. 

Consumption  of  opium,  18,526,  18,564. 

Unlicensed     possession     the     technical     offence     of 

suppressed     smoking     shops.     18,528-31,    18,545, 

18,555. 
Suppression  a  mistake  ;  shops  should  be  licensed  and 

under  control  of  police,  18,632,  18,553. 
Increased  consumption   chietiy   due  to  increase   of 

population,  18,566-68. 
Eftects    n^n    tIk;    physical    condition    of   Sindhis   not 

good,  18,569. 
Opium  excise  arrangements,  18,672-76. 

SlKOHI  I 

Particulars  of  the  opium  trade,  21,187-216. 
Consumption  of  opium,  21,223  ;  iv.  399. 
Estimated  loss  of  revenue  and  profit  if  prohibited,  iv. 
oyy. 

See  also  Native  States. 

SlTAMAtJ  : 

Estimated  loss  through  prohibition,  iv.  407. 
Statistics  regarding  opium,  iv.  408. 
Abstract  of  evidence  of  witnesses  not  examined,  iv,  423. 
See  also  Native  States. 

Smoking  : 

Descrijition  of  the  process,  373,  26,040,ii.  614. 
Morphia  not  absorbed  in  process  of  smoking  •  other 

alkaloids  may  be,  837-45.  ' 

Decomposition  of  morphia  in  the  pipe,  1157-61,  1671. 
Description  of  the  Chinese  method,  1693-98,  27  789. 
Description  of  the  opium  pipe,  2593. 
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Smokins — continued. 

Madak     and     chandu  -  smoking    compared,     3510, 

3543-48,  3795,  5002-3,  6331-39. 
Madak  and  ohandu  used  by  very  low  class,  5983,  5894. 
Ohandu-smoking   tiraotised    by   low   and    degraded. 

people,  13,764,  13,794,  13,795,  16,012. 
Has  been  introduced  within  the  last  40  years,  16,220. 
Reports  on  opium-smoking  dens,  ii.  608-24. 
Petition  from  Bombay  opium-smokers    in  favour  of 

practice,  iv.  373. 
History  of  smoking  in  the  North-west  Provinces,  v. 

87-89. 
Chinese     almost  invariably   smoke,  v.   149,  154-342 

(par.  4). 
Extract  on  opium-smoking,  v.  326-29. 

Much  more  deleterious  than  eating  or  drinking  opium 

in  India,  2761,  2762,  23,309,  23,333,  26,317, 27,179. 
Par   more    injurious  than    eating,   3842-50,   20,047, 

20,089,  28,106,  28,142. 
Effects  worse  than  those  of  eating,  3897-900,  8822, 

18,296,  19,285,  ii.  412,  414,  415. 
Gives  more  prolonged  pleasure  than  eating,  7435. 
Generally  considered  more  hurtful  than  eating,  9959. 
Radical    difference    between    smoking  and  eating, 

16,904. 
Physique  of  chandu-smokers   worse  than  of  eaters, 

18,763. 
Harmful ;  much  more  opium  used  than  by  eating ; 

leads  to  loss  of  time,  22,033. 
Considered  more  deleterious  than  eating,  26,518. 
Madak  more  injurious  than  eating,  27,670,  27,576, 

27,597,  27,606-18. 
Smokers  more  susceptible  to  sickness  than  eaters, 

ii.  C52. 
Smoking  less  noxious  than  eating,  ii.  627. 

Opium-smoking  not  generally  injurious,  902,  1168-70, 

1174,  28,064. 
Opium-smoking  quite  innocuous,  1156,  1168-70,  1174. 
Moderate    use,    with  rare    exception,    produces    no 
injury,  1280. 

Excess  must  have  a  weakening  effect  on  the  system,  ib. 

Evil  effects  of  smoking  exaggerated,  ib.,  i.  139 ; 
physique  of  Chinese  very  good,  1281. 

Opium  has  no  deleterious  effect ;  quite  the  contrary, 
1637. 

Not  particularly  injurious  in  moderation,  1641. 

Effects  not  at  all  evident,  1726,  1733. 

Not  recommended,  4076. 

Does  not  appear  to  do  much  harm,  5985. 

Habit  leads  to  great  waste  of  time,  7406, 

Has  a  soporific  rather  than  stimulant  effect,  15,946. 

No  harm  results  from  moderate  use,  except  to 
chandu-smokers,  24,426. 

Does  less  organic  injury  than  tobacco-smoking, 
24,861. 

Moderate  quantities  do  no  harm  ;  excessive  use  rare 
in  China,  25,037-40. 

Moderate  consumption  not  at  all  injurious,  25,193. 

Chandu  has  nothing  to  do  with  smokers  being 
haggard  or  emaciated,  25,658. 

Evil  results  of  smoking  not  sufficient  to  justify  pro- 
hibition of  sale  of  opium-smoking  compounds, 
26,992-98.  ^  ,     ,. 

Evil  elleots  of  smoking  usually  aggravated  by  hquor, 
bhang,  or  starvation,  27,100-4. 

"  Lives  of  Bombay  opium-smokers,"  27,104-9,  iv. 
4S5-95.  ,     ,  ,    ,  .^ 

Madak  smoking  condemned  simply  because  habit 
chiefly  conKned  to  lower  classes,  27,572,  27,582. 

May  be  useful  in  pulmonary  complaints,  in  modera- 
tion, 28,163.  ,        ,  , 

Difficult  to  say  whether  emaciation  of  madak-smokers 
d.ue  to  debauchery  and  use  of  bhang,  &c.,  or  solely 
to  madak,  28,164-66.  . 

Opium-smoking,  as  practised  m  China,  is  pertectly 
innocuous,  i.  139. 

Descriptions  of  effects  on  health  overdrawn  and 
misleading,  i.  142. 

No  ii.jurious  results  visible  on  the  mass  ot  t)ae  people, 
ii.  316.  ,    ,.    .^_ 

Evil  effects  of  smoking  much  over -rated,  ii.  4i^. 

Common  idea  that  victims  die  of  emaciation  erro- 
neous, ii.  523. 

Evil  effects  more  perceptible  if  indulgence  unaccom- 
'  panied  with  good  food,  ih.  ,     ,        •, 

Poppy  farmers  in  Shan  States  usually  smoke  heavily 
without  evil  results,  ib. 

Harmful  effects  cannot  easily  be  overstated,  64-71. 
E     845X0. 


8  MOKis  G — continibed. 

Prejudicial  to  work,  177;  tendency  to  excess,  178, 

209,  210 ;  results  only  in  evil,  179,  207. 
Evil  effects  sometimes  eight  or  ten  vears  developing, 

364. 
Only  10  per  cent,  of  opium-smokers  can  do  a  fair 

day's  work,  420. 
Opinions   of  missionaries    as   to  effects   of  habit   in 

China,  432,  453-62,  503-36. 
Impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  smoking,  624. 
Most  destructive,  morally  and  physically,  643. 
Opium-smokers  more  liable  to  disease?,  than  others, 

858. 
Letter    from    a    native    Evangelist   describing  evil 

effects  of  opium,  1513. 
Smoking  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  affects  the 

health,  1637. 
Costs  China  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  lires 

every  year,  1877,  1878,  1883. 
Effect  upon  general  health  unfavourable,  1883. 
Pumes    affect   persons   other   than  actual  smokers, 
,  1886-88. 
Opium   cannot   be  taken    with    impunity,    1985-87, 

2000. 
Opium-smoking    r)opulation    generally    unhealthy, 

2001-4. 
Effects  not  so  great  on  well-fed  people,  4680,  4681. 
Chandu    and    madak-smoking    distinctly    harmful, 

4975-77. 
Smoking  is  deleterious  in  all  cases,  4990,  5000-4. 
Effects  of  the  habit,  7003-21,  7030-49. 
Prom  30  to  60  ner  cent,  of  smokers  become  unfit  for 

work,  7011-14,  7030-34. 
No  clear  difference  between  moderate  and  excessive 

smoking,  7400. 
Evil  effects  of  chandu  and  madat  partly  due  to  bad 

nourishmenL   and  habit  of  smokins-   dirty  pipes, 

11,896.  ^    fP    . 

Chandu  and  madak-smoking  injurious,  12,851,  12,852. 
Bad  effects  chiefly  due  to  smoking,  14,906. 
Smoking  impairs    the    phvsical    and  moral    Sense, 

15,146,  15,151. 
Smoking    injurious,    even    in    moderation,     16,009, 

16,688. 
Chandu   and    madak    cause    grave    injury,    17,422, 

26,806. 
Madak    and     chaudu-smoking     especially    ruinous, 

18,282. 
In  China,  a  harmless  habit ;  in  India,  a  degrading 

vice,  18,536-44. 
Ohandu-smoking  a  most  hurtful  practice,  19,128-30, 

19,145,  21,812,  21,829,  21,870. 
Is  an  evil  in  moderation,  20,180. 
Belief  in  prolonging  life  of  consumptives,  erroneous, 

21,375. 
Most  injurious  form  of  consumption,  24,117,  24,168. 
Madak-smoking  very   injurious,    25,289-93,    27,388, 

27,645,  28,142,  28,151. 
Excessive   use    of    madak     generally    proves   fatal, 

26,299. 
Skilful  use  of  madak  not  objectionable,  25,315. 
Smoking  is  very  deleterious  unless  accompanied  with 

good  food,  25,622. 
Bft'ects  more  rapid  from  concentrated  form  in  which 

taken,  25,956. 
Undesirable  morally  and  physically,  27,606. 
Has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  nervous  system, 

27,885. 
Produces  very  undesirable  results,  28,016. 
Very  injurious,  especially  to  old  persons,  28,124. 
Practice  destructive  to  those  who  live  in  poverty, 

ii.,  316. 

Should  be  slopped  altogether,  3057,  14,416. 
Prohibition  in  licensed  shops  leads  to  worse  evil, 

5471. 
Restrictive  measures  necessary,  6194,  6266. 
Should  be  prohibited  in    private    houses,    13,786  ; 

would  bo  difficult,  14,428-31. 
Chandu  and  madak  shops  should  be  closed  if  possible 

14,463-66. 
If  made  penal,  smoking  for  pleasure  would  be  rooted 

out,  15,531-34. 
Madak  and  chandu  smoking  strongly  discouraged  in 

the  Punjab,  15,713. 
Should  only  be  allowed  in  private  houses,  18  203 

18,230-35. 
Policy  of  Government  always  distinctly  repressive 

19,524,  19,590-92. 
Keeping  public  smoking  saloons  should  be  punish- 
able, 19,666,  19,570. 

Qq 
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SM0KIN6 — continued. 

Ghandu  very  pernicious ;  should  be  stopped,  19,675. 
Chandu  and  madak  are  the  worst  forms  of  opium; 

should  be, stopped,  19,749,  19,767,  19,777,  19,820. 
Prohibited  in  Dholpur  State,  21,665,  21,664,21,688-97; 

m  some  States  of  O.India,  21,812,  21,829,21,870; 

penal  ofience  in  G-walior  and  Indore,  21,870, 22,084  ; 

discouraged   in  Rutlam  and  Jaora,   21.870  ;  penal 

in    Baroda    State,  22,496,    22,533-39 ;'  in   Dewas 

State,  23,061. 
Madak-smoking  is  dangerous ;  should  be  prohibited  ; 

25,478,  25,484-87,  J5,513,  28,124,  28,131. 
Consumers   anxious   to    see   smoking   prohibited,   in 

view  of  benefit  to  rising  generation,  26,436,  26,640, 

26,544,  26,586. 
Should  be  entirely  prohibited,  27,697,  27,610. 
Desirable  to  stop  smoking,  28,01b.  , 

Greater   .restrictions    should    be  placed    on   madak- 
smoking,  28,134. 
Should  be  prohibited,  28,149-.57. 

See  also  Dens,  Ijating,  Eh'ECTs,  Mental,  Mokal, 
Physicai,,  and  Sextjal  Effects,  Popular  View  of 
Habit,  Prevalence,  Social  Use. 

Smuggling  : 

Higher     duty    would     encourage    smuggling,     782. 

2065-67,  2077. 
Prevention  would  be  beyond  resources  of  G-overnmeut 

if  export  prohibited,  2082,  liObS. 
Licensed  vendors   in    Bombay   purchase    smuggled 
.  opium,  2431. 

Prohibition  would  not  increase  illicit  traffic,  2468. 
Prohibition  would  increase  smuggling  from  Native 

States,  2709. 
Preventive  measures  necessary  if  opium  prohibited, 

2931. 
Doubtful  whether  much  exists,  3009. 
Price  kept  down  through  fear  of  smuggling,  3206-8. 
Smuggling  from  (Jhittagong  into  Burma,  3237. 
Easily  ett'ected  in  small  quantities,  3416,  13,687. 
Total  prohibition  would  be  neutralised  by  smuggling, 

3666. 
"Would    render    prohibitive     measures     ineffectual, 

3799. 
Prohibition  would   entail   a   very  large    preventive 

establishment,  4981. 
Would  be  encouraged  by  higher  price,  5064-68. 
Prohibition  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  smuggling 

from  Nepal,  6610,  5612. 
Smuggling  by  Nagas,  5619-26. 
Prohibition  would  lead  to  increase,  6043,  8500. 
Impossible   to   prevent    smuggling    from    Nepal    if 

cultivation  prohibited,  10,788. 
High  price  encourages  smuggling,  11.1,965,  12,966. 
Impossible     to     pi'event     smuggling     from    Nepal, 

13,869-75. 
Impossible  to  prevent  smuggling  if  opium  prohibited, 

16,902,  18,160. 
Regiment    of    preventive    officers    could     not    stop 

smuggling,  it  opium  prohiijited,  17,341. 
Prohibition  would  be  a  bounty  on  opium  smuggling, 

No  preventive  establishment  would  keep  down  smug- 
gling if  opium  prohibited,  22,3S6. 

Government  should  adopt  proper  preventive  mea- 
sures, 22,79d,  22,805. 

Increased  price  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  in- 
creased smuggling,  i!2,805. 

Government  sOould  be  able  to  stop  smngn-line. 
24,337-39.     _  P  «o     S. 

Further  restrictions  would  increase  smugeline, 
24,813.  "^     ^ 

Not  so  large  as  stated  by  Government,  27,290. 

Illicit  trade — extensive  at  present— would  be  greatly 
increased  by  prohibition,  27,469. 

Difi'erence  in  price  in  Native  States  and  British 
territory  induces  smuggling,  27,499. 

Ealse  charges  of  smuggling  frequently  made,  27,500. 

Licensed  vendors  help  collectors  to  detect  smuggling, 
ih. 

Could  not  be  prevented  if  cultivation  prohibited, 
i.  143. 

Army  of  preventive  men  could  not  guard  a  Customs' 
line  2,000  to  3,000  miles  long,  lb. 

See  also  under  Phojiibition  and  the  various  Provinces 
and  Native  States. 

Smyena  Opium  : 
Analysis,  ii.  405,  406. 


Snake  Poison: 

Popular  belief  that  opium-eaters  proof  against  cobra 

poison.  22,679,  22,.584.        '  '"      •  _' 
Snake  poi-on  has  little  effect  on  habitual  consumers, 
'  24,618,  24,66:!. 

Strychnine  said  to  be  an  effectual  antidote ;  not  sold 
openly  like  opium,  26,540. 

Social  Effects  : 
Claims  of  wife  and  children  unheeded  while  craAang 

lasts,  226. 
Brings  consumers  to  poverty,  758. 
Opium  habit  ;s  starving  millions  of  children,  2253, 

2333,  2339-42. 
Often  Iciids  to  poverty,  12,673-75. 
Productive  of  misery  and  wretchedness  among  the 

poor,  18,927.  18,942-55. 
Statement  that  people  ruin   themselves  and  starve 

their  children  for  opium  is  false,  19,629,  19,560-55. 
Effect  on  family  not  to  be   compared  with   that   of 

drink,  20,i:S2. 
Chandu  and  madak-smokers  sometimes  cause  trouble 

to  their  friends  through  idle  habits,  ib. 
No  evils  affecting  society  traced  to  opium,  21,655. 
Men  wrecked  through  opium  to  be  found  in  towns, 

22,665. 
Men  spend  monev  needed  for  their  families  on  opium, 

23,309,  23,315. " 
Homes    broken    up   through   use   of   opium,   23,429, 

23,451. 
Statement  that  men  sell  their  wives  and  children  for 

opium  unfounded,  26,iJl2,  26,083,   26,116,    26,117, 

26,129-32. 
Sale  of  wiA'es  or  daughters  to  obtain  opium  unknown, 

26,430. 
Opium  habit  increases  adultery,  26,586. 
Men  force  their  wives  to  adultery  to  obtain  money 

for  opium,  ib. 
Sail;  of  a  wife   for   the  purpose  not   unknown,     lb., 

2(J,600-2. 
Sale  of  a  girl  for  opium,  27,359,  27,369-78. 
No  social  degradation  sprii^gs   from  use  of  opium, 

27,4ti2. 
Destitution  of  family  through  opium  habit  of  wage- 
earner  unknown,  27,696. 
Social  effects  observed  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 

Hong  Ivong,  v.  148,   154-208  (par.  3)  ;  in  China,  v. 

212-342  (par.  3). 

Social  Use: 

Practice   of  offering    opium     to     guests     becoming 

common  in  China,  001,  25,026,  25,067. 
Amal  pani  produced   alter  dinner,  like  wine  in  this 

country,  1007. 
Dse  of  opmm  water  by  the  Rajputs,  1582-89. 
Chinese  dinner  parties  always  finish  up  with  a  pipe  of 

opium,  1739. 
Smoking  usual  at  Chinese  dinners,  2028-31. 
Smoking  is  a  social  vice,  like  alcohol,  3610. 
Smoking  is  the  social  mode  of  consumption,  7436. 
Smoking  indulged  in   by  the  rich  when  entertaininsr 

friends,  11,682. 
Decoction  of  opium  drunk  at  social  functions,  12,566. 
Invariably  oflered  to  visitors,  in  Rajputana,  13,843. 
Opium  taken  in  company  of  friends.  15,100. 
Chandu  and  madak-smoking  practised  in  company, 

15,144. 
Opium    used  by  Rajputs  at  social  meetin™,  20.175, 

2(j,604,  2iJ,698,  20,982,  2i),990. 
Opium  generally  smoked  in  parties,  20,180,  20,241. 
LonK-sta,nding  custom  of  oflering  opium  to  friends 

2u,937,   20,946,    2ii,978-80,   20,982,   20,987,  2o  988, 

20,990,  21,073,  21,082,  21,116. 
Habits  which  sanction  use  of  opium  are  being  o-iyen 

up,  21,338,  21.350-62,  21,380. 
Rajputs  offer  opium  to  visitors,  21,665. 
Necessary  act  of  courtesy  to  olier  opium  to  guests, 

Rajputs  drink  amal  pani  at  parties,  21,961-68. 

Leading  factor  in  hospitality  to  gne»ts  amonjj  war- 
like classes,  22,386,  22,49(1. 

Social  use  by  the  Kathis,  22, .578. 

Visitors  in  Girasia  houses  take  opium  with  the  host, 
22,688. 

Great  decrease  in  use  of  opium  in  social  life,  22,776. 

Rajputs,  Kathis,  &c.,  and  well-to-do  Kan'bis  offer 
kasumbha  to  guests,  22,892. 

Offciing  kasumbha  to  guests  a  time-honoured  custom, 
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Sooiix  Use — continued.  > 

Custom   of  otfeiritig   tea  iristead  of  opium  ^aiinihg 

ground,  23,750;23,75&.;  "  '  " 

Custom  of  taking  kUsutnbha  is  dying  out,  24,566-73  ; 

partially  replaced  by  liquor,  24,657. 
Use  of  kasumbha  at  social  gatherings,  23,656,  28,682, 
•■■23,750,  28,874,  23,981,   ^'4,012,  24,0;;7-43,  24,390, 

24,427,  24,453,  24,489,  24,647,  24,659,  24,904. 
Necessary  to  coutinue  the  long-standing  practice  of 

using  opium,  24,498. 
Opium  indispensable   at   Eajput   social   gatheriugg, 

26,408,  26,421. 
Opium  used  socially  at  Rajputana  same  as  alcohol  in 

England,  ii.  407, 

See  also  Obre;monial  Use. 

Society  por  the  Stjpphession  or  the  Opium  Trade  : 

Evidence  of  the  President,  1-165. 

Views  on  the  Bengal  tod  Malwa  systems,  463-97. 

Abolition  of  the  Indian  opium  tr^de  advocated,  2534, 

2.565. 
Yiews  not  understood   by  the  people  of  India,  8678, 

8701. 
Proposals,  10,84.1,  10,869-72. 
Reply  of  Grovernment  of  India  to  Society's  tneHiorial, 

i.  140. 
Practical  steps  advocated,  i.  143. 
Resolutions  passed  on  3rd  June,  1890,  ii.  439  ;  on  21st 

October,  1881,  ii.  440. 
Memorial  praying  that  registration  be  extended  to 

non-Burnians,  ii.  488. 

See  also  Asti-Opium  Movement. 

Stimulant. 

Consumers  can   only  work  while  under  influence  of 

opium,  360,  364. 
Power  for  work  greatly  increased  by  opium,  but  eflfect 

soon  wears  off,  611,  612. 
Moderate  use  strengthens  the  system,  1005. 
Men  carry  50  per    cent,   more   under    influence   of 

opium,  2261. 
Moderate   dose  givefi   sustained  energy  and  vigour, 

2706. 
Helps  men  who    have  to    do    trying    work  in  bad 

weather,  2906-9,  20,881-88. 
Produced  excellent  effecls  as  protective  against  cold 

and  fatigue  in  the  Miranzai  Expedition,  3412. 
Diminishes  tissue  waste,  and  enables  a  man  to  do  more 

work,  3422. 
At  first  stage  of  habit  exerts  stimulating  effect,  3791, 

16,902.    ^  I 

Stimulates  to  a  certain  extent ;  not  always,  3822. 
Opium  least  injurious  of  all  stimulants,  4080. 
Renders  labourers  capable  of  prolonged  work,  4216. 
Stimulating  effects  a  popular  fallacy,  4289. 
All  classes  use  opiunl  as  a  stimulant,  4579-82. 
A  stimulant  of  no  mean  order,  4645. 
Opium  not  recommended,  4736. 
Chief  stimulant  in  use  in  Bengal,  4799. 
Taken  as  a  stimulant,  4992. 
Commenced  as  a  medicine,  continued  as  a  stimulant, 

5507,  5548-51,  5597-601,  5934-37,  6009. 
Kanias  sent  for  when  difficult  piece  of  work  to  be 

done,  5596,  5644-46. 
Beneficial  effects  during  great  physical  exertion,  5620. 
Opium  not  necessary  for  hard  work,  5839. 
Opium  gives  relief  from  fatigue,  6872-76. 
Affords  greater  staying  power,  7421,  7440. 
Is  a  sedative  or  stimulant,  8014,  8018. 
Chief  stimulant  and  sedative  in  use  by  Mahomedans, 

8405 ;  only  so  used,  never. as  a  luxury,  8451-55.  _ 
Mahomedans  occasioiially  use  opium  in  moderation 

as  a  stimulant,  8632-46. 
Stimulates    the    powers   and  passions    of   body  and 

mind,  8729.  ^     .  ^ 

Only  opium-consumers  can  work  better  under  mfluence 

of  opium,  9060. 
Cannot  be  depended  on,  9327. 
Best  stimulant  Assamese  Hindoos  can  get,  10,476. 
Necessary  to  working-people    who    are    opium-con- 
sumers, 10,499. 
"When  habitually  taken  opium  acts  as  a  stimulant, 

10  727. 
Beneficial  stimulant  o^  the  poorer  population,  11,392, 

11,411,11,412. 
Enables  the  ill-fed  to  go  through  hard  work,  11,893. 
Midway  between  a   stimulant   and  a  tonic,    12,468, 

12,479,  12,487. 
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Acts  simply  as  a  stimula;ht'  On  habitual  users,  12,715, 

12,718,  12,727. 
Working   people  feel   uneasy  unless  they  get  their 

daily  do9e,  13,029.  '' 

Mild  stimulant  when  taken  in  moderation,  13,684. 
Moderate  use  increases  power  of  endurance,  13,886, 

13,887. 
Used  with  benefit  bv  men  who  have  fatiffuing  work, 

14,232.   , 
Necessary  to  the  dwellei'  in  the  plains,  14,310. 
Supposed  to  enable  a  man  to  undergo  fatigue,  16,719. 
Bating  has  a  more  stimulating  effect  that  smoking, 

15,946. 
Chiefly     used    to    produce    exhilaration,     16,450-7, 

16,523-27. 
Enables  consumers  to  endure  exposure  and  fatigue, 

16,467,16,489,16,499. 
"Stimulant,"  as  opposed  to  "intoxicant,"    16,834- 

38.  >       , 

Stimulant  dose  small,  16,843. 
Opium  taken  as  a  stimulant  rather  than  anodyne, 

16,862. 
First  stage  of  effects,  16,902.  • 

Small  quantities  have  a  stimulant  effect,  17,152. 
People    consider    opium    necessary   in    harvesting, 

17,356-59,  17,884. 
Keeps   off  effects   of  bodily  fatigue  until  time   for 

taking  next  dose,  17,422. 
A  godsend  to  labourers,  17,614. 
Useful  in  long  marches,  17,662. 
Usefal  when    great    exertion    is    required,    17,824, 

17,826,  17,890. 
Healthy  people  do    not    take    opium    except   as   a 

stimulant,  17,890. 
Strengthening  for  three  hours,  afterwards  produces 

uneasiness,  18,004,  18,011-13. 
Is  a  stimulant,  like  whipping  a  horse,  18,198. 
Small  dose  taken  before  long  journey  or  hard  work, 

18,408. 
Gives  strength  for  a  time,  but  is  followed  by  pres- 
tation, 18,664. 
Gives  energy,  prevents  fatigue,  and  preserves  sight, 

18,795. 
Not  recommended  as  an  exhilarant  and  stimulantj 

18,854. 
Working  men  can   get  through   their  toil  without 

opium,  19,001,  19,029,  19,034. 
Opium  used  precisely  as   we  use  wine  or  tobacco, 

19,249, 
Used  to  sustain  energy  under  exceptional   circum- 
stances, 19,316. 
Used  as  a  tonic,  and  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year 

19,647. 
Eating  stimulates,   but    effect   does   not  last    long 

19,675. 
Consumers  do  more  work  while  under  influence  of 

opium,  19,914. 
Opium-eaters  capable    of    doing    more   work    than 

others  only    so  long  as  under  influence  of  drug, 

20,047,  20,088. 
Necessary  for  Indians,  as  liquor  is  in  cold  oountries, 

20,174. 
Necessary  to  the  poor  vegetarian  in  India,  20,263. 
Hard-working  peasants  enabled  to  bear  exposure  and 

toil,  20,273. 
Drugs  and  stimulants  necessary  to  vegetarian  popu- 
lation, 20,290. 
Gives  power  of  endurance,  20,855. 
Opium  least  harmful  of  stimulants,  21,024. 
Camel  drivers  seldom  take  opium,  21,340. 
Oonsumers     unable   to   endure   fatigue   without   in- 
creasing the  dose,  21,383-85,  21,396,  21,412. 
Taken  as  a  brain  stimulant  and  exhilarant,  21,443- 

46. 
Opium  often  taken  by  palki-bearers  before  beginning 

a  journey,  21,6.56. 
Of  greatest  use  during  Afghan  war,  21,782: 
Highly  beneficial  for  warding  off  fatigue,  21,870 
Small  doses  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  21,943 
Promotes  endurance  of  great  exertion,  21,986. 
Opium    prevents    physical    exhaustion    being    felt. 

22,167. 
-  Mail-bearers  and  runners  occasionally  take  opium, 

22,385. 
Body  capable   of  bearing  great   fatigue  under    in- 
fluence, 22,579. 
After-effects  not  so  bad  as  ganja  or  alcohol,  ib.  22,598. 
Protection  against  eftects  of  fatigue  and  cold,  22,665. 
Used  to  give  greater  staying  power,  22,879. 

Qq2 
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Stimulant — continued. 

Preferable  as  a  stimulant  to  alcohol  or  ganja,  22,936, 

23,018. 
Enables  people  to  get  throaigh  hard  work  without 

fatigue,  23,062,  23,104,  23,751,  24,102,  26,022, 
Hard  workers  use  opium  as  a  stimulant,  23,261. 
Weak  people  can  do  more  work  with  opium,  23,333, 

23,457. 
Consumers   can    only   work   while    influence    lasts, 

23,429,23,457. 
Effect  is  transient ;  lasts  about  half-an-hour,  23,791, 

23,810. 
Labourers    use    opium    to    enable  them  to   endure 

fatigue,  23,864,  23,926,  24,453,  24,497. 
Invigorates  and  sustains  physical  and  mental  force, 

24,120. 
When   effect    disappears,    opium-eaters   seem   pros- 
trated, 24,543. 
Gives  vigour  in  time  of  war,  24,626. 
Beneiicial  to  labourers  in  alleviating  fatigue,  24,628, 

24,648. 
Enables  people   to  undergo    considerable    fatigue, 

24,727. 
Post-runners  invariably  take   opium  before  starting, 

24,904. 
Generally  used  as  a  kind  of  tonic,  24,971. 
Peculiarly  adapted  to  travellers,  25,284. 
Poorly  -  fed    people    use   opium   aa   an   invigorator, 

25,583. 
Gives  mental  as  well  a^  physical  energy,  26,797. 
At  first  stimulates  the  nervous  sysiem,    afterwards 

produces  sleep,  25,825. 
Influence  lasts  a  certain  time,  excessive  dose  defeats 

the  object,  25,878. 
Small  doses  exhilarate  and  increase  power  for  work, 

26,001. 
Used  after  hard  work  with  great  benefit,  26,413. 
Runners  capable  of   great  exertion  through  opium- 
eating,  26,696. 
Moderate  use  has  a  sustaining  ]iower;  enables  con- 
sumers to  undergo  great  exertion  without  fatigue, 

20,711. 
Seems  to  give  strength  and  perseverance,  27,031. 
Use  in  moderation  a  stimulant  and  tonic,  27,135. 
Paralyses  the  nerves,  so  workmen  do  not  feel  fatigue, 

27,282. 
Stupidity  induced  by  opium  renders  men  insensible 

of  fatigue ;  does  not   and  eannot   strength  them, 

27,837. 
Used  when  going  on  long  journeys,  28,115. 
Best  and  least  harmful  of  habitual  stimulants,  ii.  318. 
Btleot  of  opium  on  the  cerebral  functions,   ii.   408, 

413,417. 
Powers     of    enhancing    endurance    noticed   among 

Bengal  boatmen,  ii.  409. 
Effects  of  opium,   alcohol,  and  ganja  compared,  ib. 

414. 
Labourers  work  harder  under  influence  of  ooium,  iv. 

375. 


Stbaits  Settlements  : 


the    highest 


Chinese     opium     consumers     receive 
character  for  sobriety,  &c.,  1145. 

Chinese  60  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  population,  1448-51 ; 
30  or  40  per  cent,  opium-smokers,  1452-56  ;  some 
smoke  to  excess,  but  generality  moderate,  1460, 

Morphia  popular  in  Singapore.  2258. 

Centres  of  Chinese  population,  5255-57. 

Particulars  of  the  opium  trade,  5346. 

Effects  of  opium  on  Chinese  population,  5366, 
5380-88. 

Ee -exports  of  Bengal  opium  to  China,  5425-29. 

Indian  opium  imported,  1855-56  to  189;!-94,  ii.  335,  390. 

Opium-smuggling  into  Burma,  ii.  501. 

Consumption  almost  excluslvelv  by  Chinese,  v.  146, 
154-82  (par.  1). 

Retail  price  of  cbandu,  v.  146  (par.  1). 

Exports  and  imports  of  opium,  v.  146;  of  chandu, 
147. 

Prevalence  of  habit  among  the  different  races,  v.  147, 
154-«2  (par.  2). 

Addiction  to  opium  by  particular  classes,  v.  150, 
154-83  (par.  7). 

Prohibition  would  be  ineffectual,  v.  151  ;  would  not 
reform  the  smoking  community,  ib. ;  would  cause 
serious  trouble,  ib.,  154;  would  probably  lead  to 
increased  consumption  of  alcohol,  v.  151, 

People  would  object  to  increased  burden,  v.  152 
(par.  12;  ;  opium  and  spirit  mono])oly  contribute 
one  half  of  revenue,  ib. ;  no  satisfactory  substi- 
tute can  be  found,  ih. 


Straits  Settlements — eontinued. 

Absolutely  no  feeling  against  England  for  allowing 

export  of  opium,  v.  153  (par.  16). 
Particulars  of  opium-smoking  prisoners,  v.  175. 

Native  States  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  v.  155,  163,  165,  168,  173, 
181  (par.  18). 

Substitutes  foe  Poppy  : 

No  specially  valuable  crop  to  substitute  for  poppy, 

2054,  2075,  11,392,  22,990. 
Market  garden   crops    might   be  substituted,    5252, 

5536;    pay    better    near    towns,    10,796,    10,806, 

10,843,  19,917. 
No  substitute  in  second-class  land,  5252-3. 
Comparison   of  various   substitutes,    5515,    6536-38, 

5553-56,    12,167-86,    12,346,    12,357-59,    12,754-61, 

12,796-98,    12,872-74,    16,019-23,    16,523,    16,530, 

20,551,  20,604,  20,695,  20,700-7,  20,714,  21,869. 
Suggested  substitutes  for  poppy,  10,796,   10.809-10, 

10,827-29,  10,843,  21,773,  22,149-54,  27,065. 
Difiiculty   in    substituting    other   crops    for    poppy, 

20,604. 
Expenses  per  acre,   gross  value,   and  net  profit   to 

cultivator  of  poppy  and  other  crops,  21,750,  21,751, 

iv.  402. 
Statement  showing  difference  of  profit  per  acre  under 

poppy,  wheat,  barley,  &c.,  iv.  400,  401. 
Statement  showing  difference  of  profit  per  acre  under 

poppy,  wheat,  barley,  &c.,  iv.  401. 
Comparative  cost  of  poppy  and  other  crops,  v.  72-76. 

Barley  as  a  substitute,  12,173-75,  12,740,  12,754, 
20,635,  20,680,  20,695,  20,711, 

Cereals  as  a  substitute,  2579,  5265-67. 

Cotton   as    a  substitute,    5264,    5272,    5321,   20,635, 

20,680,  20,695,  20,711,  20,714. 
Very  precarious  crop ;  not  regarded  as  a  substitute 

for  poppy,  22,150. 

Oats  as  a  substitute,  11,132-39. 

Potatoes  as  a  substitute,  10,796,  10,843,  11,165-68, 
11,196,  11,306-7,  11,352,11,644-51.11,711,11,712 
12,017,  12,111-17,  12,173-76,  12,183-86,  12,754, 
13,264,  13,266. 

Sugar  cane  pays  better  than  opium,  2836  ;  as  substi- 
tute for  poppy,  5252,  6266,  8629,  9301-2,  10,796, 
10,843,  11,1.52,  11,165-68,  11,196,  11,362,  11,644-51, 
11,980,  12,017,  12,173-76,  12,180-82,  12,740,  12,754, 
13,254,  13,255,  15,078,  15,114-20,  15,247,  15,262, 
20,551,  20,604,  20,635,  20,680,20,696,20,711,20,714 
23,309. 

Requires  irrigation  for  12  months,  5515,  5663-58 
20,863, 

More  profitable  than  poppy  in  suitable  districts, 
6282-87. 

Pays  well  but  three  times  as  long  in  the  land  as 
poppy,  19,459,  19,536. 

Cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  Meywar  ;  occupies  the 
land  a  year  and  a-half,  20,469. 

Requires  to  be  watered  all  through  hot  weather 
22,152,  22,936.. 

Requires  larger  capital  and  longer  time  than  poddv 
22,342.  ^^■" 

Very  exhausting  crop  ;  wells  generally  insufficient. 
27,066. 

Involves  a  great  deal  of  expense,  28,065. 

Tobacco  as  a  substitute,  2838,  5252,  6269  6261-63 
6569-64,  10,796,  10,843,  11,165-68,  12,111-17' 
12,346,  12,754-67. 

Not  likely  to  supplant  poppy-growing,  19,473. 

Not  a  substitute  for  poppy  unless  people  have 
sufficient  skill  to  grow  it,  22,153. 

Wheat  as  a  substitute,  11,017,  11  019- ''6  11  352 
11,377,   11,643,   11,644,   11,650,    12,173-76,   12'74oi 
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2,754,  13,253,  15,078,  15,111, 15,348,  20,635,20,680 
10,695,  20,711,  20,714. 
Wheat  could  be  substituted  with  groat  advantage 

11,017,  11,352,  11,377, 11,043,  11,644,  11,650. 
Not  nearly  so  valuable   as   poppy  in  many  resoects 

14,363,  14,389,  14,3:  )0-;i4.  ^       ' 

Would  be  the  general  crop  in  Central  India  if  noppv 

prohibited,  22,149,  22,192.  '    ^^' 

Next  best  crop  to  poppy  in  Indore,  22,266,  22, .341. 
Wheat  could  be  substituted  in  Malwa,  but  would  not 

pay  so  well,  22,303. 
Irrigated  wheat  would  probiibly  take  place  of  poppy, 

22,626j. 
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Substitutes  for  Fottr— continued, 

Would  not  pay  cost  of  irrigation  in  Bhopal,  22,936. 
Pays  better  than  opium  on  poor  land,  23,000. 

See  Cultivation. 

SUGAK   CaITE: 

See  Substitutes  foe  Poppt. 

Suicide  : 

Nearly  one-half  of  snicidea  due  to  opium,  274. 
Chinese  prefer  opium  to  any  other  form,  562. 
Opium  commonly  used  in  Hong  Kong,  1389. 
Opium  largely  used  as  a  means  of  suicide,  1669-73. 
Encouraged  by  sale  of  opium,  2605,  2679-87. 
Facilities  for  obtaining  opium  are  excessive,  3635-40, 

3664,  3894-96,  4293,  4368-74, 
Restriction   should  be  placed  on  sales,  3983,  4009-15, 

4718. 
Does  not  depend  on   facilities  for  procuring  opium, 

5952. 
Oases  appear  to  be  increasing,  5990,  6014,  6020. 
Opium    is     only    the    instrument,    not    the    cause, 

8763. 
List  of  suicides  in  Calcutta,  1883-92,  8985. 
Opium  generally  used,  being  readily  available,  11,695, 

19,080,  19,086,  19,733,  26,540,  26,586. 
Ten  per  cent,  due  to  opium,  13,063. 
Number  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  opium  sold  only 

as  a  poison,  13,115. 
Favourite  poison,  16,094. 
Opium     more    easily  obtained   than   other   poisons, 

18,027. 
Sometimes  used  for  suicidal  purposes   by   females, 

18,795. 
Women  commit  suicide  by  taking  opium  by  reason  of 

facility  in  purchasing  it,  18,927. 
Cases  sometimes  occur  through  opium,  19,316. 
Opium    a    common    mode    of    committing    suicide, 

20,130. 
Opium  sometimes  taken  by  suicides,  20,178. 
Desire  to  commit  suicide  because  addicted  to  opium- 
eating  unknown,  20,278. 
More  frequent  in  females  than  males,  24,125. 
Sudden  deprivation  of  opium  has  led  to  attempted 

suicide,  25,295. 
Cases  of  opium-poisoning  generally  suicidal,  25,959. 
Opium  not  known  to  cause  suicide,  26,044. 
Four  hundred  and  sixty-three  suicides  from  opium  in 

Bombay  during  last  22  years,  26,369. 
Eighty  per  cent,  committed  with  assistance  of  opium, 

26,896. 
Influence    of    opium    very    often   leads  to   suicide, 

27,334. 
Opium  not  a  common  method,  27,493. 
Suicide   by    opium    common    in    China,    especially 

among  women,  27,753. 
Method  of  administration,  27,789-91. 
Opium  mixed  with  oil  usual  means  of  suicide  among 

women,  27,861. 
Can  be  carried  out  irrespective  of  opium,  ii.  317. 
Comparative  table  of  use  of  opium,  &c.,  iv.  453. 
Statement    showing   suicides    by    opium  in  Madras 

City,  1889-93,  v.  132 :  in  Madras  Presidency,  1888- 

92,  ib. ;  in  Bombay  Presidency,  1888-93,  v.  133  ;  in 

Bengal,  1888-92,  *. ;  in  N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh, 

ib.  ;  in  the   Punjab,   v.  134 ;  in  Burma,    1889-93, 

ib. ;  in  the  Central  Provinces,  ib. ;  in  Assam,  1889- 

92,  T.  136. 

SUKGEKY : 

Habit    a    disadvantage    in    operation    cases,    5833, 

5874^77. 
Habit  no  bar  to  surgical  operations,  15,984. 
Apart  from  disease  for  which  taken,  opium  does  not 

appear  to  affect  operations,  20,283. 
Habit  has  no  influence  on  recovery  from  operation, 

31,443,  21,447.  _  ^,  i       .     v,     i 

Prevents  wounded   gettmg  tetanus;   helps   to   heal 

sutures,  23,595. 
Used  in  cases  of  tetanus  with  good  effects,  23,684, 
Opium-consumers  recover  from  ophthalmic  operations 

in  same  numbers  as  nou-consumers,  24,700. 
Opium   does  not  appear    to    retard    recovery    from 

operations,  25,370. 
Useful  after  operations,  especially  in  cases  of  women 

after  severe  labour,  26,798,  25,799. 
Habit  does  not  interfere  with  recovery  after  opera- 
tions, ii.  414. 

Suttee  : 
See  Pbecedbnts. 


T. 

Tamils  : 

Consumption  of  opium  very  small,  26,525. 
Alcohol  used  more  than  opium,  26,528. 

Taxation  : 

People  would  resent  taxation  to  replace  opium 
revenue,  900,  5509,  16,902,  18,637,  19,394,  24,576. 

Imposition  of  taxation  to  make  good  loss  from  pro- 
hibition of  opium  would  cause  serious  discontent, 
2058,  2708,  5953,  5954,  6119, 16,075,  22,666,  24,970. 

Indian  opium  fully  taxed,  2070. 

People  extremely  sensitive  about  any  increase,  2277. 

Suggested  tax  on  tobacco,  ib.,  2383-87,  2602,  3059, 
5662;  would  be  highly  reseated,  2755,  8765, 
18,819. 

Impossible  to  levy  duty  equal  to  that  raised  by  Bengal 
monopoly,  2930. 

Taxation  to  make  up  loss  of  opium  revenue  inequit- 
able, 3193. 

People  unwilling  to  bear  whole  or  part  of  cost  of 
prohibitive  measures,  3270,  3893,  10,392,  10,947, 
10,982, 13,930,  U,418, 16,506,16,529,  17,234,17,267, 
17,373,  18,432,  18,872.  18,879-87,  18,896,  18,906, 
18,916,  19,081, 19,088,  22,834, 22,853, 22,869,  2J,897, 
22,911,  23,627,  23,658,  23,690,  23,727,  23,738,  23,752, 
23,778,  23,825,  23,865,  23,877,  23.910,  23,928, 23,941, 
23,9.50,  23,982,  24,217,  24,278,  24,363,  24,37.5,  24,390, 
24,427,  24,453, 24,470,  24,498,  24,519,  24,553, 24,628, 
25,102,  25,li2,  25,137,  25,233,  26,264,  25,513, 25,569, 
26,257, 26,409, 26,653,  26,759, 26,771.  26,776,  27,473, 
27,.579,  27,699,  27,733, 28,114,  28,124,  iv.  495,  497. 

General  objection  to  bear  any  increased  taxation, 
3978,  5988,  11,898-99,  16,030-36,  v.  126. 

Heavier  duty  would  be  keenly  felt  by  poorer  classes. 

Any  addition  for  meeting  cost  of  prohibition  would 
be  a  great  injustice,  4677,  4594-96. 

Income-tax  would  be  even  more  obnoxious  than  tax 
on  tobacco,  6663. 

Bengal  umviliing  to  pay  the  cost,  6422. 

Mahomedan  community  not  prepared  to  bear  any 
part  of  cost,  8407. 

People  unable  to  bear  whole  or  part  of  cost  of  pro- 
hibitive measures,  8407,  8491,  12,961,  15,391, 
15,452,  22,761,  22,782,  24,204,  24,236,  2-l.,258, 
24,301,  25,196,  25,213,  26,218,  26,899,  28,134. 

Government  would  not  long  survive  any  attempt  at 
increased  direct  taxation,  10,786,  10,787. 

Fresh  taxation  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  opium 
habit,  12,940. 

Impossible  for  people  to  pay  any  increase,  13,678. 

Any  imposition  to  meet  cost  of  prohibition  would  be 
most  unpopular,  13,941. 

Tax  should  be  considerably  raised,  15,156, 15,174-82, 
15,185-88. 

Further  taxation  would  be  particularly  impolitic, 
15,283. 

Idea  that  Indian  people  would  pay  cost  of  prohibi- 
tion quite  chimerical,  15,701. 

Tax  to  meet  loss  would  be  a  double  hardship,  17,224, 

Punjab  is  discontented  with  present  taxation,  17,655. 

Any  new  tax  would  be  particularly  odious,  18,151. 

People  of  Siud  unwilling  to  bear  extra  taxation, 
18,577. 

People  not  at  all  prepared  to  pay  fresh  taxation, 
18,819. 

New  taxation  would  be  felt  very  much,  19,642. 

People  neither  willing  nor  able  to  bear  cost  of  pro- 
hibition, 19,749,  19,757,  19,777,  19,780,  19,820, 
19,837, 19,853,  19,883,  19,886,  19,890. 

Country  not  prepared  to  bear  further  taxation, 
20,069,  20,117. 

Any  attempt  to  make  men  pay  for  loss  of  revenue 
would  be  oppression,  20,267. 

Fresh  taxation  would  cause  fresh  dissatisfaction, 
22,666,  23,999. 

Grave  political  error  to  threaten  people  with  cost, 
22,717. 

Unjust  to  charge  cost  of  prohibitive  measures  to 
India,  24,543. 

Natives  would  regard  with  anger  and  dismay  any 
attempt  to  levy  taxation  ;  opium  tax  not  unpopular, 
24,811. 

Direct  taxation  to  replace  opium  revenue  impossible, 
25,062. 

Increased  taxation  highly  undesirable  and  inex- 
pedient, 25,652. 
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Taxation — continued. 

Whole  country  woiild  resent  being  saddled  with  any 

part  of  the  cost,  27,035. 
Increase,  to  make  up  loss  by  abolition  of  a  universal 

custom,  would  be  an  unbearable  affliction,  27,398. 
People  would    very    strongly    object  to    increased 

taxation,  28,071. 
Loss  through  prohibition  of  madak  should  be  made 

up  by  increased  duty  on  opium,  28,124.  28,131. 
People  not  prepared  to  submit  to  fresh  taxation,  iv. 

374,  375. 

See  qlso  Finakce. 
Ta-Yen  : 

Smokable  extract  used  in  China,  1661-65. 
Swallowed  by  suicides ;  much  more  fatal  that  way 

than  through  the  pipe,  1670.  ' 

Very  little  morphia  decomposed  in  the  pipe,  1671. 

Tijaka  ; 

Cold  infusion  of  poppy  heads,  21,073,  21,082. 

Tobacco  : 

Tobacco-smoking  in  China,  771-74. 
Comparison  of  anti-tobacco  and  auti-opium  move- 
ments, 1810-20. 

See  also  Substitutes  fok  Poppy. 

TOLEKANCE : 

Chinese  bear  opium  better  than  Burmese,  263,  295. 
No  difference  in  races  as  to   effoctB  of  opium,  730, 

4395,  4402. 
Effect  on  different  races  may  differ  in  degree,  but  not 

ill  essence,  855. 
Great  diflferenoe   between  the  various  Indian  races, 

897. 
Probable   difference  betwi'en    Chinese    and  Indians, 

1156,  1157. 
Europeans  require  larger  doses  than  natives,   2199- 

203. 
Much  more  hurtful  to  Chinamen  than  Indians,  2245. 
Impossible  to  discriminate  between  races,  2323. 
A  race  question  in  India,  3420,  3492-508. 
Indian  complaints  seem  to  need  opium,  4159. 
Habit   almost  conlined  to   dwellers  on  alluvial  soils, 

4994.  1 

Opium  has  not  affected  the  Sikh  race,  6844. 
No  particular  difference  noticed  in  effects  on  different 

races,  7500. 
Chinamen  not  affected  physically  or  morally,  7541. 
Burmans  strongly  affected  morally,  7542,  7580. 
Kachins  not  so  much  affected  as   people  who  live  iu 

hot  climate,  7601. 
Some   men   can  use  much  more  than   others,  7791. 

12,616,  12,626-30. 
Chinamen,     Sikhs     and     Punjabi-Mahomedans    use 
opium   habitually   without    detriment   to    health, 
7916. 
Acts  entirely  differently  on  different  races,  7942. 
People  from  cold  climaires  seem  to  take  opium  almost 

universally,  7943-45. 
Climate  of  India  not  so  congenial  to  alcohol  as   to 

opium,  8852. 
Different  effect   on   different   people,    8907,    11,813, 
U,843, 13,842, 15,990, 15,991, 19,994,  21,302,  21,448. 
!fiffect  on  n.itives  and  English  people  quite  different, 

10,129,  14,097,  14,098. 
Stimulants  always  objectionable  in  tropical  countrie*, 

11,874-77. 
Some  people    bear  incredibly    big  doses   with   im- 
punity, 11,889. 
Not  injurious  to  the  native  constitution,  13,8J'3. 
Action  of  opium  on  natives  not  nearly  so  great  as  on 

Europeans,  14,099,  27,830. 
Opium  not  suitable  to  Europeans,  14,320-28. 
Effect  of  smoking  on  the  Hindustani  and  Chinaman 

probably  somewhat  different,  14.352. 
Best    possible    stimulant  for  natives   of  the   East, 

15,907,  15,963,  26,640. 
Great  difference  in  individuals,  15,951-53,  17,633. 
Immense  difference  ;  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  way 

a  man  lives,  16,593,  16,694. 
Seems  to  agree  with   Eastern  nations,  16,885. 
Depends  on  constitution  and  food,  16,902. 
Effects  depend  upon  race  or  individual  idiosyncracies, 

17,159. 
Distinct  differonce  between  opium-smoking  by  China- 
men and  Indians,  18,537. 
Opium  better  stimulant  for  natives  than  Europeans, 
19,267-71. 


ToLEKAKCE — eontinued. 

Much  greater  among  natives  than  Europeans,  19,363- 

76,  25,896. 
Entirely  a  matter  of  idiosyncracy,  19,437. 
Undoubted  individual  difference,  19,490. 
Different  races  or  constitutions  differently  affected, 

19,527. 
Natives  tolerate  opium  better  than  Europeans,  for 

climatic  reasons,  21,885.  i  ■' 

Great  variation  in  individual  susceptibility  to  opium 

22,031. 
Opium  suits  phlegmatic  Orentials,  as  tobacco  does 

energetic  Europeans,  24,702. 
Increases  with  increasing  doses,  24,740. 
European  babies  become  conaatose  under  a  dose  that 

would  not  affect  a  native  baby,  24^745. 
Difference    of   tolerance    between     Europeans    and 

natives  of  same  age  andweight,  24,755, 24,767,24,768. 
Idea  of  difference  arises  from  imperfect  knowledge 

of  opium,  24,868. 
Depends  upon  climatic  circumstances,  surroundings, 
,.  food,  &e.,  25,006. 
Opium  peculiarly  adapted  to  climate  and  races  in  the 

Bast,  25,300. 
Better  tolerated,  and  perhaps  required,  in  a  warm 

country  like  India,  25,669. 
Children  bear  opium  worse  than  adults,  ib. 
Evil  effects  vary  with  the  constitution,  26,286. 
Some   individuals   tolerate  much  larger  doses  than 

others,  26,367,  26,375. 
Indians  not  better  able  to  resist  opium  than  Chinese, 

28,168. 
Beraarkable    difference  of  susceptibility  to  opium,  ii. 

417. 
Opium  specially  deleterious  to  Burmese,  ii.  537. 
Smoking  has  decidedly  worse  effect  on  Malays  than 

on  Chinese,  v.  148, 

See  also  under  the  various  Races. 

TONK: 

Details  of  poppy  cultivation  and  trade,  21,228-66. 

Operations  of  agricultural  banks,  21,270-87. 

Profits  of  the  opium  trade,  21,291. 

Statistics  of  poppy  cultivation  and  opium  consump- 
tion, iv.  393. 

Estimated  loss  to  the  State,  &c.,  if  cultivation  pro- 
hibited, iv.  394. 

See  also  Native  States. 

TONQDIN  : 

Consumption  of  opium,  5372. 
Total  Abstinence  : 

Abstinence  from  alcohol  not  recommended  under  all 

circumstances.  4384. 
All  intoxicating  drugs  are  unnecessary,  6343,  6376. 
Indian  Order  of  Total  Abstainers,  9453,  9603,  9504. 
Views  of  the  Prohibition  League,  11,036-40  1]  071- 

80. 
European  abstainers  influence  natives  against  oninm 

12,526,  12,528.  ^ 

Abstainers  use  opium,  as  it  is  not  an  intoxicant  except 

in  large  doses,  12,715-25. 
Communications      received      by     Total    Abstineuce 

Societies  in  favour  of  prohibition,  13,250,  13,251. 
Progress  of  the  movement  in  Benares,  13,272-76. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  Temperance  Association  is 

to  stop  sale  of  opium,  14,598-601. 
Temperance  societies  have  done  a  great  deal  of  eood 

15,591.  ^       ' 

Punjab  Purity  Association,  18,236—12. 
Temperance    societies   tend   to   check   opium   habit 

18,627. 
Teetotallers  do  not  like  use  of  opium,  18,904. 
Temperance  societies  in  Baroda,  22,385-411. 
Native  churches    try   to    enforce    total   abstinence. 

27,543. 

Tkade  (in  Opium)  : 

Should  be  open  to  private  enterprise,  1166,  1180. 

If  opened  to  the  public  would  cause  enormous  increase 

in  production,  5514. 
Effect  of  Chinese  opium  trade  on  the  general  balance 

of  trade,  6757-61,  6771-73,  5779-84 
Profitable  to  all  concerned  in  it,  8602. 
Profits  of  the  opium  trade,  21,790. 
Regarded  as  a  very  uncertain  article  of  tr^de,  23,457. 
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Tbajde — eontiwued.  . 

Prohibition .  of    China    tradp   would.,  directly i  affect 

revenue,  and  seriously  afi'ect  the  balance  of  trade, 
.  26,702,  26,706. 

Opium  trade  extremely  important,  26,841. 
iEffect  of  cessation  of   opium  export  on  exchange, 

26,855-60,26,863.  ■      . 

Stoppage  of  Chinese  trade  would  not  lead  to  increased 

exports  of  other  Indian  produce,  26,867-89. 
Effect  of  Indian  opium  trade  with  China  on  Indian 

rate  of  exchange,  i.  136.  , 

Transit  : 

Malwa  transit  duty  System,  2445. 

Licenses  not  always  insisted  on,  16,023,  10,036-38. 

Duty  on  Malwa  opium ,  i.  135. 

gee  qiJ»o  Pass  Dijtt. 

Tbash  ; 

Dried  leaves  and  thinner  stalks  of  poppy ;  used  for 
packing,  ii.  320.  • 

See  POPPT. 

Tbbaties  : 

Treaties  with  Holkar  and  other  States,  2498-507. 
Between   Government    and  Eajput    States,'  21,811, 

21,823,21,824. 
Importation  of  opium  into  China :  Correspondence, 

i,  165-67. 
Salt  agreements,  1879  :  Clauses  relating  to  opium  in 

Central  India  and  Rajputana,  ii.  355,  359. 
Text  of  agreements  now  in  force  between  the  British 

Grovernment  and  Bombay  Native  States,  ii,  360- 

70. 
Bahawalpur  agreement,  1879,  ii.  370. 
Hyderabad  opium  agreement,  1883,  ib. 
Mysore  :  Instrument  of  transfer,  1881,  art.  18,  ib. 

Turkish  Opium;  : 

Contains  7  to  9  per  cent  of  morphia,  1159. 
Analysis  of  opium  grown  experimentally  at  Behar, 
ii.  405,  406. 


U. 


Ujjain  : 
Return  of  opium  passed  the  scales,  1878-79  to  1892- 
93,  iv.  415-17. 

Ulwab :  ,        , 

Details  of  poppy  cultivation,  20,906/ 
Poppy  compared  with  other  crops,  ib. 
Prohibition  would  entail  loss  of  revenue  and  serioug 

loss  to  cultivators,  20,970.  ,  •  . ,  , 

State  monopoly,  20,976.  nA'„on 

Views  of  the  State  Council  on  prohibition,  20,980. 
Statement  showing  loss  of  opium  prohibited,  ib. 
See  ai»o  Native  States. 

Umballa: 

Poppy  cultivation  in  the  district,  16,003-38. 
Consumption  of  opium,  16,041. 

UsiTED  Kingdom  : 
Indian   opium  imported,  1868-69  to  1893-94,  ii.  335, 

390.  .  ' 

See  also  England. 

Uppeb  India  Chamber  op  Commekce  : 

Concuts  in  views  expressed  by  Bengal  Chatnber  of 
Commerce,  ii.  525. 

Uses: 

See  under  Animals,  Aphkodisiac,  Ceremohial, 
Cholera,  Dietetic,  Domestic  Eemedt,  i  amine, 
Fever,  Injanct,  Malaria,  Medicinal,  Old.  Age, 
Restorative,  Sedativb.  Social,  Stimulant,  Suicide, 
Surgery. 

V. 

Vendors,  Licensed  : 

Licensing  system  leads  to  increased  couMmption; 
vendors  advertise  and  push  the  trade,  6,  ±li^6i. 
.    Purchase  smuggled  opium,  2431. 

Principal  object  to  increase  sales,  Zbyi-w. 


Vendors,  Licensed — eontiwued. 

Sufficient  care  not  taken  in  selecting  proper  persons, 

3984. 
Assist  Government  in  tracing  illicit  chandu  shops, 

4939,  4941,  13,G91. 
Open  sale  would  lead  to  increased  use,  6426. 
Sale    should    be    un'ler    police    regulations,    6435, 

6441-47. 
License-holders  push  the  sale  of  opium,  10,693-97, 

10,711-17. 
Some  help  to  the  Government  as  detective  oflBcers, 

10,788, 
Licenses  should  be  restricted,  to  trustworthy  persons, 

12,819,12,820,  19,019. 
Have  a  direct  interest  in  increasing  sale,  14,822-24, 
'      14,828. 
Endeovour  to  prevent  smuggling,  14,867,  14,868. 
!0lave  to  recoup  themselves  by  sa,les  for  high  price  of 

licenses,  18,165-57. 
Great  check  on  smuggling — by  others,  18,180,  18,181. 
Price  at  discretion  of  the  vendor,  19,574,  19,588. 
Valuable  aid  in  preventing  smuggling,  19,602. 
Snjuggle  large  quantities  under  screen  of  licenses, 
'  22^45. 

Help  collectors  to  detect  smuggling,  27,500. 
Use  utmost  endeavour  to  extend  consumption,  27,839. 
Number    of    shops   and  receipts   from   license  fees, 

1883-84  to  1892-93,  ii.  348-54. 

See  also  Licensing,  Sale. 


Vendors,  Opmcial. 

Difficult  to  get  reliable  salesmen,  2374-79. 

Opium  should  be  sold  by  registered   druggists  as  a 

poison,  2487-94,  2508-15,  2537. 
Should  be  sold  only  in  hospitals  and  medical  stores, 

on  medical  certificate,  2786-90. 
Existing    dispensaries   quite    insufficent   for    proper 

distribution,  3196,  14,191,  20,173. 
System  could  not  be  worked,  3267. 
Scheme  impossible  through  want  of  sufficient  number 

of  skilled  medical  men,  3421 . 
Number  of  druggists  and  medical  men  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  distribution  of  opium,  3524-27.  . 
Sale  should  be  entrusted  to  qualified  persons  with  no 

interest  in  sale  of  drug,  3769. 
Difficult  to  get  suitable  persons  for  sale  as  medicine 

only,  4601-2. 
Opium  cannot  be  provided  from  dispensaries,  4695. 
Number  of  medical  practitioners  in  outlying  districts 

insufficient  to  prevent  sale  for  vicious  purposes, 

4769-74,  4997. 
Difficult  to  find  trustworthy  people  in  the  villages, 

4789-94 
Where  no  medical  men  available,  could  be  sold  through 

post  offices,  5849. 
Should  be   sold    only   at    dispensaries,    on  medical 

prescription,  5916-18, 
Village  panchayets  should  be  entrusted  with  sale  for 

medical  purposes,  8625,  9270-78. 
Distribution  should  be    made  through   dispensaries 

and  hospitals,  and  shops  in  each  village  or  group 
:  of  villages,  8625,  8648,  24,343-47. 
Impossible  to  put  opium  within  reach  of  people  in  the 

interior,  10,920-25. 
Opium   should   be  sold   in  licensed  chemists'  shops 

only,  11,449. 
Should  be  sold  by  registered  practitioners,  12,667, 

12,668. 
Opium  should  be  sold  by  licensed  chemists,  13,115, 

13,127-39,  13,147-55,  13,217-19. 
Dispensaries     insufficient ;     might     be     distributed 
•  through  the  Tahsildars,  13,919-31. 
Sales  should  be  confined  to  authorised  medical  shops, 

14,010. 
Native    practitioners   could    not    be   safely  trusted, 

14,071,  14,072,  14,077-79,  ii.  461. 
Number    of    pi  actitioners    according    to    European 

method  insufficient,  14,073. 
No  se(;urity  that  native  druggists  would  not  sell  opium 

for  purposes  other  than  medical,  14,085. 
Unlicensed  practitioners  should  not  be  entrusted  with 

sale,  14,539-44. 
Qualified  body  of  men  does  not  exist,  14,799, 14,859-62. 
No   agency  available  for   sale   as   medicine,   14,912, 

14,943-49. 
Should  be  sold  through  the  Medical  Department  only, 
,..15,199-207. 
Sale   should  be  restricted    to    trustworthy    people, 

15,627, 15,659-64. 
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Ybndobs,  OimciAii— continued. 

Sale  should  be  entraated  to  European  and  native 
chemists  of  good  character,  16,573,  18,963,  18,989- 
91. 

Sale  should  be  restricted  to  educated  chemiats^  native 
or  English,  16,670-76 ;  and  sales  rcoislered,  1667. 

Agency  for  distribution  insufficient,  17,231. 

Sale  should  be  carried  out  by  licensed  local  prac- 
titioners or  druggists  of  undoubted  respectability, 
17,914-23,  17,957-69. 

Could  bo  sold  like  other  medicines,  18,066. 

Would  have  to  be  paid  high  salaries  to  prevent 
smuggling,  18,158-60,18,182,  18,183. 

Should  be  sold  as  a  medicine  by  recognised  prac- 
titioners, 18,927;  including  native  doctors,  assistant 
surgeons,  and  recognised  native  Hakims,  18,934- 
36. 

Existing  dispensaries  in  Agra  District  would  be 
insufficient,  19,267. 

No  medical  agency  exists  in  the  country,  19,631. 

Tillage  medicine-men  would  be  turned  into  opium- 
vendors,  ib. 

Government  officials  would  probably  abuse  monopoly 
of  sale,  19,580-84. 

Sale  should  be  entrusted  to  druggists  and  medicine- 
sellers,  19,733. 

Prescription  should  be  confined  to  official  doctors, 
and  recognised  Hakims  and  "V  aids,  20,150-60. 

Impossible  to  give  medical  sanction  for  use  in  every 
village,  20,265. 

Paucity  of  reliable  druggists  would  lead  to  practical 
prohibition  in  certain  districts,  21,398-401. 

No  chemists  available  for  supply  for  medical  use, 
21,814. 

Prohibition  would  lead  to  corruption  in  subordinate 
medical  service,  2:^,284. 

Distribution  in  form  of  linotures  would  be  disliked 
by  the  people,  who  regard  all  liquid  medicines  as 
spirit,  22,385,  22,458. 

Impossible  to  decide  who  should  be  regarded  as 
medical  practitioners,  22,718-2]. 

No  trustworthy  agency  in  existence,  26,251,  26,252. 

Distribution  should  te  entrusted  to  medical  men, 
hospital  assistants,  &c.,  27,845. 

Impossible  to  limit  sale  to  qualified  practitioners' 
prescriptions,  i.  143. 

Idea  of  entrusting  prescription  to  native  Vaids, 
Hakims,  and  Pansaris  ridiculous,  ib. 

Druggists  not  found  in  sufficient  numbers,  ii.  317. 

See  also  Sale. 


w. 

Wadhwan  : 

Opium  habit  common,  but  is  diminishing,  23,962. 
Arrangements  regarding  opium,  23,989. 

See  aha  Native  States. 

Watee,  Epfect  on  Consumeks  : 

Opium-eaters    cannot    work    in     water,     10,725-26, 

10,734. 
If  a  consumer  bathes  he  becomes  ill,  18,064. 
Excessive  consumers  susceptible  of  cold  and  afraid  of 

bathing,  19,402,  10,419,  19,423. 
Opium-eaters  can  work  in  water,  25,933. 
Smokers  have  a  great  dread  of  water,  ii.  414. 
Madak  smokers  afraid  of  water,  ii.  415. 

Wankaner  : 

Consumption  of  opium  by  different  races,  24,496. 

See  also  Native  States. 
Wheat  ; 

See  Substitutes  ^ok  Poppy. 

Witnesses  : 

British  Indian  Association ;  nomination  of  witnesses, 

8793-800. 
Position  of   Indian   Government  in   respect  of   the 

production   of  evidence   before   the    Commission, 

ib.,  ii.  259,  274,  276. 
/)iHs:nnt  from  President's  view,  ii.  259. 
Enrojiean  officials  not  so  competent  to  form  a  correct 

opinion  as  natives,  9966,  10,012. 
Official  inquiry  for  abstract  of   intended   evidence, 

10,293-97. 
"  Shadowing-  by  the  police,  11,424-27,  iii.  26. 


Witnesses — continued. 

Cultivators  unable  to  come  before  the  Commission, 

11,449,  11,451,  11,536-41,  11,601. 
Alleged  tampering  with  medical  witnesses  in  Alla- 
habad, 13,166-85. 
Preparation    of    abstracts    of    evidence     of    native 

witnesses,  15,702. 
Translator    of   statement   unknown   to     a    witness, 

16,536. 
Medical  officers  have  better  opportunities  for  studying 

native  habits  than  missionaries,  16,887-92. 
Missionaries    understand    the    people    better    than 

officials,  16,902. 
Witnesses  from    Native   States   in   Eajputana  who 

were  not  examined,  21,746,  21,747;  from  Gwalior 

and  Indore,  22,379 ;  from  Native  States  in  Central 

India,  23,306. 
Commission  naturally   collects   evidence   from  resi- 
dents, 23,374. 
Missionaries  have  a  better  opportunity  of  getting  at 

popular  opinion  than  officials,  23,486,  23,511. 
Great  fear  of  official  pressure  among  native  witnesses, 

26,585. 
Evidence  of  missionaries  gives  true  idea  of  popular 

feeling,  26,518,  26,529. 
Attempted  publication  of  a  scurrilous  letter  reflecting 

on  a  witness,  27,084. 
Four  anti-opium  witnesses  from  Jeypore  erroneously 

alleged  to  have  been  put  in  jail  by  the  authorities, 

27,379. 
Statements   by   persons   not  offering   themselves  as 

witnesses   for  cross-examination  rejected   by   the 

Commission,  27,381-84. 
Limitation  placed  on  reading  extracts  from  writings 

of  other  persons,  27,513. 
Missionaries  have  special  facilities  for  learning  the 

habits  of  the  people,  27,824. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Wilson  respecting    police   inter- 
ference, iii.  10. 
Statement  respecting  selection  of  medical  witnesses 

in  North-west  Provinces,  iii.  96. 
Alleged  tampering  with  official  and  other  witnesses 

by  Bombay  Government,  iv.  373,  374. 
Witnesses   tendered   for    examination    from   Native 

States   in    Central   India,   but    not   examined,  iv. 

417-24  ;  from  Madras,  iv.  448-54  ;  from  Hyderabad, 

iv.  506-10 ;  from  Central  Provinces,  iv.  523,  524. 
See  also  Evidence. 

Women  : 

Smoking  induces  sterility,  565. 

Chinese  women  smoke  opium,  but  not  so  irtquently 

as  men,  1648,  1979,  v.  212-341  (par.  2). 
Practice  greatly  increasing  among  factory  women 

2757.  ' 

Mahomedan   women  use  opium   as  an    aphrodisiac, 

25<70. 
Do  not  like  opium,  3928. 
Known  to  take  opium  after  35  or  40,  3963. 
Very  few  women  of  the   upper  classes  take  opium. 

4127-30,  4133-39.  ^ 

Very  few  among  the  cultivating  classes  take  opium 

4562.  ' 

Reports  concerning  horrora  of  opium-consumption  in 

Zenanas  exaggerated,  5470,  5489. 
Twenty  per  cjnt.  of  Kachin  women  smoke,  7639  •  one- 
half,  7903. 
Women  smokers  in  opium  dens,  7747. 
A  number    of  Mahomedan  ladies  use    opium   as   a 

stimulant,  8465,  13,978. 
Mahomedan     women      take     opium,    especially    in 

Habit  prevails  among  women  of  Assam,  8694. 

Use  opium  quite  as  much  as  men  among  Assamese 

coolies,  10,038. 
Wives  of  cultivators  exposed  to  temptation  through 

storing  of  opium,  11,466-73. 
Horrors  of  the  opium  trade  in  the  zenanas,  11,428. 
Women  of  ill-fame  smoke  opmm,  11,677. 
Habit  spreading  as  a  remedy  for  female  complaints, 

Mahomedan  ladies  sometimes  take  opium,  but  never 

smoke,  11,807. 
Many  women  use  opium,  12,564. 
Thirty    per    cent,    of    prostitutes    consume    opium, 

12,652 ;  70  per  cent,  in  Straits   Settlements,  v.  147 

(par.  2). 
Habitual  use  renders  females  barren,  12,659. 
When  administered  during  pregnancy 'kills  or  hurts 

the  child,  ib. 
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Women — continued. 

Four  per  cent,  consume  opium  in  Mirzapur,  13,008. 
Very  small  number  opium-eaters,  15,675-84. 
Proportion  of  consumers  almost  mil,  16,057. 
Opium-eating  common  after  middle-age,  especially 

among  Kabulis,  16,088. 
Eflfeots  on  women,  16,090. 

About  five  per  cent,  of  the  females  take  it,  16,464. 
Use  opium  less   frequently  than  men,  17,101,  19,809, 

20,168. 
Rarely  use  opium,  17,151. 
Opium-eating  prevalent  among  higher-class  women 

of  Lacknow.  17,747, 17,780-83. 
One-half  the  women  of  all  classes  eat  a  little  opium, 

17,747-60,  17,792-94. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  Assameae  women  eat  opium,  and  20 

per  cent,  smoke  it,  18,348,  18,352. 
Seventy -five  per  cent,  of  Assamese  tea-garden  coolie 

women  smoke  opium,  18,350. 
Many  native  females  take  opium  regularly,  18,769. 
Take  opium  less  than  men,   usually  for  disease,  or 

through  grief,  20,278. 
Mostly  use  opium  ua  medicine  or  a  tonic  in  advanced 

age,  20,421. 
Some  women   in  Rajputana  use  opium   habitually, 

20,865. 
Take  opium  in  illness,  20,990. 
Two  per  cent,  of  Rajput  women  take  opium,  21,073, 

21,082,  21,116. 
Smaller  proportion  take  opium  than  men ;  always  for 

alleviating  pain,  21,506. 
Per-oentage  of  consumers  among  zenana  ladies  said 

to  be  between  10  and  20,  21,511. 
Forty   per     cent,     of    Rajput    women    use    opium, 

21,577. 
Rajput  women  addicted  to  alcohol,  21,655. 
Only  widows   and  old  women  use  opium  among  the 

Rajputs,  21,760. 
Very  rarely  take  it  to  excess,  21,762. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  Malwa  women  take  opium,  21,912. 
Individuals  found  among  all  classes  who  take  opium, 

22,577. 
Prostitutes,  especially  Mahomedan,  take  opium  as  a 

habit,  ib. 
Many  women  treated  in  hospital  for  injuries  through 

opium,  23,390. 
Use  opium  as  a  medicine,  also  as  a  stimulant,  23,874. 
Very  few  use  opium  habitually,  24,118. 
Should  not  be  permitted  to  smoke  madak,  25,293. 
Generally  contract  habit  between  25  and  30,  or  earlier 

when  contracted  on  parturition,  25,396. 


Women — continued. 
Generally  commence  habit  about  30  for  some  ailment, 

25,858. 
Usually  contract  habit  for  disease,  26,286 
Considered  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  smoke  opium, 

27,826. 
Many  resort  to  opium  through  pain  of  womb  diseases, 

27,828. 
Much  less  used  than  by  men ;    usually  for  disease, 

iv.  379. 
Opium-eating  in   zenanas   in   Hyderabad,    iv.   507, 

508. 

WOEKMBN  : 

See  Bmplot^s  and  Woekmen. 


Y. 

Yang-yen  : 
"  Foreign  smoke,"  Chinese  name  for  opium,  1969-73. 

Yunnan : 
See  China — Yunnan. 

Yunnan  Opium  : 
Export  of  opium  to  Burma  6748-50,  6762,  6779-84, 

7536 ;  to  Szuchuan,  ii.  385. 
Readily    distinguishable    from   Government  opium, 

7598. 
Poppy  not  much  grown  30  years  ago,  7621. 
Change  to  Indian  opium  bad  for  consumer,  7880-85. 
Poppy    supposed   to   be  forbidden   in  Yunnan,  but 

appears  to  have  been  always  grown  largely,  7702, 

7703. 
Harsher  in  taste    and  not  so   powerful  as    Indian, 

8059. 
Not  popular  in  Lower  Burma,  ib.,  8222. 
Smuggling  into  Burma,  8367,  ii.  501. 
Reports  from  three  columns  which  visited  the  frontier 

of  Burma,  1891-92,  ii.  501. 

See  Chinese  Opium. 


Zanzibae  : 
Imports  of  Malwa  opium,  1883-84  to  1892-93,  26,139. 
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APPENDIX  G. 


(tlossart  of  Indian  Terms  used  in  the  Evidence  and  Appendices. 


Abkabi 

Adan 

Adda 
Adya 

Apim 

Afpim 

Akn 

AlPHEN 

Apitu 

Apfimchi 
Apimi 

AplMKnOE 
APINIO 

Aphtjbaz 
Apimchi-Juabi 
Apin  Sahib 

Ahom 

Ain-i-Akbaei 

Aeha  Tij 
Akshay  Tij 

Akba  Panch 
Akrack 

AnfAL 


Amal-ki-Bhajee 

Amal-Pani  - 
Amal  Pilana 

Amiltas 

Am  IN 

Ajiin  Kaciieb,! 

Amik 

Amlah 
Amok 

Andazi 
Anna 

Aphimi 
Ai'injBAz,  or  Baja 

Asamiwab   - 

Attae 
Atisab 
Atit 

Ayah 

AlVASIII 

AyOkveda  - 


Distillation  ;  spirit  excise. 

Superior     irrigated      land      in 
Bajputana,  &c. 

A  den,  or  small  shop. 

A    noxious    grass    or     weed,    in 
Rajputana. 

Opium:  tte  last  term  is  used  in  late 
Sanskrit. 


-  (  Excessive,  or  according  to  some 
y  witnesses,  confirmed  or  habitual, 
I      opium-eater. 

-  Opium-eater  and  gambler. 

An  oflScer  of  the  Opium  Depart- 
ment. 

A  Mongoloid  tribe  in  East 
Assam. 

The  Institutes  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  by  Abul  Pazl. 

>■  A  Hindu  festival. 

A  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
in  Indore. 

Native  spirituous  liquor. 

Literally,  power,  effect  or  action  ; 
hence  spell  or  charm,  hence 
opium.  In  North  and  Central 
India  it  means  opium. 

The  poppy  plant  used  as 
vegetable. 

A  decoction  of  opium. 

To  present  opium  to  drink  at  a 
betrothal. 

An  Indian  plant,  resembling 
laburnum  in  flower. 

A  surveyor. 

■  The  surveyor's  oiSce. 

A  ruler  or  noble  of  a  Mohamme- 
dan State. 

■  Subordinate  officials. 

■  A    Malay    term     for     a     person 

temporarily  deprived  of  reason, 
and  violent  (amuck). 

By  guess  ;  an  appraisement. 

The  sixteenth  part  of  a  rupee, 
nominally  =  lid. 

I  Opium-eater.     See  Ajimi. 

Individual  dealing,  i.e.,  with  the 
cultivator  direct. 

■  Scent. 

■  Diarrhoea. 

A  class  of  Hindoo  ascetics  or 
devotees. 

Female  attendant  on  ladies  and 
children. 

I  )eb;iuchery. 

The  i)ortion  of  [the  Hindu  scrip- 
i.ures  dealing  with  medicine. 


Baboo,  or  Babtj 

Back.sheesh 

Badal 

Badi 

Baei, 

Bagei 

Bahu 

Baiba 

Baids,  or  Vaids 

Baibagi 
Bajea,  or  Bajei 

Baiagoli 
Bamboo  Khana 

Bandab  Coolies 
Banbfani 

Bania 
Bani  Lag 

Bandaswae  - 

Banghtjr 

Baokies 

Barii 

Bari 

Baksii 

Baewatia 

Basti 

Batai 
Bjci.um 

Begar 
Beinchi 

Beinsa 
Bbinsi 
Beri  Beri 

BiDi,  or  Beeree 
Bigha 

BiSWA 
BlIADOI 

Bhale  Sultan 
Bhang 

Bhaewad 
Bhaoli 

BlIAT 

BiiEEL,  or  Biiil 


A  Bengali  term  for  a  clerk  or 
any  one  in  a  literary  profes- 
sion. 

A  present  or  "tip." 

Group. 

Flatulence. 

The  fruit  of  the  ^gle  marmorea. 

A  caste  of  merchants  in  Rajpn- 
tana. 

Daughter-in-law. 

The  title  of  the  wife  of  a  chief. 

Medical  practitioners  on  the 
Ayurvedic  or  Hindu  system. 

A  class  of  Hindu  ascetics. 

Spiked  millet  (penicillaria 
iyphoidea) . 

Opium  pills  for  children. 

Koom  for  opium-smoking,  in 
Hydrabad. 

Dock  and  wharf  labourers. 

A  confirmed  opium-eater,  in 
Gujarat. 

A  class  of  Hindu  tradesmen. 

A  disease  caused  by  drinking  bad 

water. 

The  lowest  grade  of  menials  in 
the  opium  service. 

A  class  of  upland  as  opposed  to 
river  valley  land,  in  Behar. 

Wells  with  steps  to  the  water. 

A  fence  or  hedge. 

A  garden  for  betel  vine,  &c. 

A  medicinal  form  of  opium. 

An  outlaw. 

A  collection  of  huts,  or  a  ham- 
let. 

Bent  paid  by  a  share  in  the  crop. 

The  wife  of  a  Muhammedan 
Chief. 

Unskilled  labour. 

The  Burmese  term  for  opium 
pipe-refuse. 

A  confirmed  opium-eater  (Burma). 

Clarified  opium  for  smoking. 

A  contagious  fever  peculiar  to 
India  and  the  East. 

iSative  cigarettes. 

A  land  measure  of  varying  extent. 
In  Behar  the  opium  bigha  is 
equal  to  five-eighths  of  an  acre. 

The  twentieth  part  of  a  bigha. 

The  early,  or  autumn,  crop  in 
Bengal. 

A  high  cultivating  caste  in  Ondh. 
A  drug  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  the  Indian  hemp. 

A  pastoral  caste  in  Western 
India. 

Bent  paid  in  kind. 

The  bard,  or  genealogist,  amongst 
the  Rajputs. 

A  forest  tribe  of  Rajputana  and 
Central  India. 
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BuiAN    ' 

Bhoom 

Bhtjsa 
BmruiE 

BOEPABI 
BOHEA 

BOISHAK 
BUNIA 


ClIABENA 

Chalan 
Chap  A 

Chamar 

Chandtj 

Ohandubaz  - 
Chanbubdy 

Chaprasi 

Oharan 

Oharas 


:} 


Opium    ponnded   in   water    and 

strained  through  a  cloth. 
A   transit   duty    on    opium      in 
Bajpntana. 

Ohaff. 

A  weight  =  2J  drachms. 

A  trader. 

In  Northern  India  and  Bajpu- 
tana,  a  village  money-lender. 
In  Western  India  a  class  of 
trading. 

A  month  in  the  Hindu  calendar — 
May. 

See  BAinA. 


Parched  pulse. 

Invoice,  or  remittance  order. 

Literally,    a    stamp.     A    fee    on 

packages  of  opium  in  Central 

India. 

A    leather-worker     and     village 
menial. 

A    preparation     of     opium     for 
smoking,  used  by  the  Chinese. 

A  confirmed  or  excessive  smoker 
of  chandu. 

A  belted  messenger. 

A  caste  of  bards  and  genealogists 
in  "Western  India. 


■  A  preparation  of  hemp,  largely 
imported  into  India  from 
Tarkand. 

A  weight  =  oz. 

■  An  earthen  vessel  for  holding 
liquids. 

-  A  headman  of  a  trade. 

.     A  small  weight  of  a  few  grains. 

■  A  small  millet  (panioum 
miliaceum). 

•  Cigars  rolled  tobacco. 

•  The  capsules  of  the  poppy 
(Biajputana). 

Inspissated,  poppy  juice,  or  crude 
opium. 

Capsicum,  or  pepper-pods. 

-  A  pipe-bowl. 

A  weight  =:  one-thirtieth  of  a 
tola,  or  sii  grains. 

-  Watchmen. 
Town  duties,  or  Octroi. 

A  watchman. 

The  principal  garment  of  women 
in  India. 

The  final  adjustment  of  the  opium 
account  with  the  cultivator. 

Said  to  be  a  Bengali  name  for  the 
people  of  Outch. 

Be  silent. 

See  Chaprasi. 

The  pinch  of  opium  taken  by  the 
weighmen  as  fee. 

A  condiment. 

The  chief  civil  officer  of  a  district, 
or  administrative  territorial 
unit. 

The  supervising  civil  ofiicer  placed 
over  a  group  of  districts. 

Grruel. 

CooROHEE,  or  CuRCHi   The     bark     of     Wrightea     Anti- 


Chatak,  or     1 
Chittack        / 

Chatty 


Chaudhbi,  or  "1 
Chowbry  -  / 

Chawal 

Chena,  or  CaiffA    - 

Cheroots    - 
Chhikka 

Chick,  or  Ohik 

Chillies     - 

Chilltjm 

Ohinnam 

Chowkiat   - 
Choongi,  or  Chungi 
Chowkidar 

ClIUDDEE 

Ohokti 

CUTJLIA 

Chup  Raho 
Chuprasi    - 

ClIUTKI 

Chtttni 
Collector  - 


Commissioner 

CONJI 


CORINGIII 
COTTAH 

Crore 

CUTCII 

cutoheri 

Dacoity 
Dadni 

Daetabdar  - 

Dal- 

Dalal 

Dania,  or  Dhania 

Dane 

Dane-ke-Laddoo    - 

Dane-ke-Papri 

Dakogha 

Daetj 

Debia,  or  Debtja    - 

Deda  Gibasia 

Dekhan,  or  Deocan 

Deputy    -    Commis- 
sion. 

Defuty-Oollbctob  - 
Desai 


The  people  of  the  north-east 
coast  of  Madras,  who  go  to 
Burma  for  work. 

See  KxjTHA. 

Ten  millions,  or  100  lakhs. 

A  product  of  the  acacia  oateehu. 
Also  a  State  in  Western  India. 

Office  or  court-house. 

Gang  robbery. 

The  advance  paid  on  poppy  land 
by  Government. 

Record  keeper. 

Split  pulse. 

A  broker  or  middleman. 

Coriander  seeds. 

Grains — poppy  seeds. 

Sweetmeat  balls,  with  poppy  seeds 
in  them. 

Flat  cakes,  with  crushed  poppy 
seeds  in  them. 

An  overseer  or  inspector. 

Spirituous  liquor. 

A  pot. 

A  caste  of  landholders  in  Western 
India,  allied  to  Rajputs. 

The  table-land  of  the  peninsula  of 
India. 

The  chief  civil  officer  of  a  district 
in  the  more  recently  acquired 
territory. 

A  civil  officer  of  the  Provincial 
service,  placed  under  the  col- 
lector of  a  district. 

Literally,  colonist.  The  original 
settlers  of  a  village  community 
in  Western  India. 


Deshmtjkh 

- 

A  hereditary  revenue  officer 
amongst  the  Marathas. 

DeWAN,  01 

DlWAN  - 

The  chief  civil  official  of  a  Native 
State. 

Dhadi,  or 

Dhari 

A  weight  used  in  Central  India= 
about  10  lbs. 

Dhadwai 

- 

A  cess  on  opium  sales  in  Indore 
city. 

Dhameri 

- 

A  class  of  light  irrigated  soil  in 
Rajputana. 

Dharala 

" 

Literally, ' '  the  arm-bearing  class  " 
Gujarat.  The  term  includes  the 
Rajputs  and  all  watchmen,  &c. 

Dhabi 

See  Dhatii,  above. 

Dhan 

- 

Rice  land. 

Dharu 

-                     - 

A  kind  of  opium  which,  according 
to  Hindu  medical  works, 
prolongs  life. 

Dhatuea 

- 

Thorn  apple  (stramonum,);  the 
seeds  are  a  common  poison  in 
India. 

Deed 

A  village  menial  class  in 
Gujarat. 

Dhobi 

- 

Washermen. 

Dhotie 

- 

Body  cloth. 

DlH- 

District 

Village. 

The      administrative     territorial 

unit  under  a  collector  or  deputy 

commissioner. 

DoD.i,  or 

DODDA       - 

Poppy  heads,  in  Rajputana. 

Do  Pasli 

Land  cropped  twice  a  year;  some- 
times   crops    which    are    in    the 
ground  more  than  one  season. 

DoHAi,  Sahib! 

Justice,  Sir  ! 

Dome 

- 

Village  scavenging  caste  in  Behar 
and  the  North- West  Province. 

Doolie 

., 

A  litter. 

Durbar 

Either  a  Native  State  administra- 
tion, or  a  ceremonial  State 
assemblage. 
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DUEBARI 
DUEGA   POOJA 
DOSTICK  or  DASTA.K 

Padnavishi  - 
Fakie 

Falkstae    . 

Farkhati    - 

Fasli 

Feeazi 

FlEINGHI    ROG 


GrADHJRI 

Gaekwae    - 

GrALWAN 
GrAMMAITI      - 

G-AM  Saeaoni 

GrANDA 

G-anja 

Ganja-ka-Khet 

Garm  Masala 
Gabo 

GaEETW  ALLAH 

Ghat 


Ghulmal     - 
Ghee,  or  Ghi 
Ghotee 

GiBAS 

GlEASSIA 

GmDAWAE     - 

GODOWN 

GOIND 

GOMASHTA 

GoL,  or  GUE 

GOLI 

GooLi,  or  Guli 


GOSSAIN 

Geam 

Gbassia 

Getjm 

Gtjli  Khoe 

GUMLA 
GOOE 

GooE  Vilas 
gujaeati     - 

Gttjji 


A  person  entitled  to  be  invited  to 
Durbar. 

A  Hindu  religious  festival,  chiefly 
observed  in  Bengal. 

Abbreviation  of  Dastkhat,  signa- 
ture or  signed  document. 


Department  of  accounts  in  a 
Native  State. 

A  religious  mendicant  or  ascetic, 
chiefly  and  correctly  amongst 
the  Muhammedans  only. 

An  aphrodisiac  compounded  of 
opium  and  hemp. 

Deed  of  release  or  renunciation. 

Season. 

A  Muhammedan  sect  in  Eastern 
Bengal. 

The  "  European  (Frank)  disease  " 
—  Syphilis. 


A  tribe  of  shepherds. 

The  Maratha  family  ruling  at 
Baroda. 

A  decoction  of  pounded  opium. 

Village  headman  in  Meywar. 

A  village  funeral  celebration. 

A  weight  =  720  grains. 

A  preparation  from  the  flowers  of 
the  hemp. 

A  field  of  hemp  grown  for  the 
flowers. 

Hot  spices. 

A  hill  tribe  in  Western  Assam. 

A  coachman  or  driver. 

The  steps  of  a  landing  or  bathing 
stage;  also  the  range  of  hills 
along  the  West  Coast,  and  a  hill 


Riot. 

Clarified  butter. 

A  form  of  opium  said  to  be  given 
to  children. 

Formerly  a  blackmail  levied  in 
Western  India,  now  commuted 
into  cash  or  landed  rights. 

The  holder  of  Giras,  as  above. 

Circle  inspector. 

A  warehouse. 

A  class  of  soil  in  Rajputana. 

An  agent  or  representative. 

Coarse  sugar  or  molasses. 

A  pill. 

A  name  for  madak,  a  smoking 
mixture  of  opium,  made  into 
pills,  with  calcined  leaves  of 
acacia. 

A  class  of  Hindu  ascetics. 

A  large  pulse  (cicer  arietinum). 

See  GlEASSIA. 

Said  to  be  a  system  of  keeping 
the  crude  opium  to  dry,  so  as 
to  reduce  its  weight. 

A  confirmed  or  excessive  madak- 
smoker. 

An  earthenware  pot. 

See  GuE. 

A  work  on  the  Sikh  religion. 

The  people  of  Gujarat,  in  Western 
India. 

A  mixture  of  wheat  and  barley 
in  a  field. 


Gtjlivinda  -  -    A  small  seed  used  as  a  weight  in 

Madras. 

GuLKAND     -  -    A  medicine  compounded  of  poppy 

flowers. 

GUR,  GooE,  Gut      -     Coarse  sugar. 

GuKKHA       -  -     The    ruling  class     of  the  Nipal 

State. 


Guru 

A  spiritual  adviser  amongst  the 

Hindus. 

GUBASTHA     - 

A  superior  class  of  soil  in  Behar. 

GUZASHTA      - 

Lit.  past  =  prescriptive. 

HAKUr 

A  native  physician,  practising  on 

the  Tunnani,  or  Arabic,  system. 

Hasil 

Levy    of     rent     or     revenue,    in 

Rajpatana. 

Havaldae  - 

A  corporal  or  subordinate  police 

officer.     In   Gujarat    a    village 

messenger. 

HOLI 

A  Hindu  festival  in  the  spring. 

Hookah,  or  Hukka 

A   pipe   in   which    the   smoke   is 

passed  through  water. 

HOZAI 

A  hill  tribe  in  Assam. 

Hurra 

An    obsolete    measure     used    in 

Lucknow  medical  works. 

HUKM 

An  order. 

Hukm-se 

By  order. 

Htjndi 

A  bill  of  exchange. 

Ijara 

A  farm. 

Ijabdae 

The  holder  of  a  farm  or  contract. 

Ilaka 

A  territorial  division  of  varying 

extent. 

Insi,  or  Inohi 

The  ashes  of  chandu. 

Ieani 

Of  Iran,  or  Persia. 

Isfandae 

A  month  in  the  Persian  calendar. 

ISTAMRARDAR 

The  holder  of  land  on  a  special 

tenure   in   Ajmer   and  Central 

India. 

Jaggeey 

Coarse  sugar  (gur  or  gul). 

Jagie 

An  estate  held  on  military  tenure. 

Jagibdar     - 

The  holder  of  a  Jagir. 

Jahazwalla 

A  shipowner. 

Jain- 

An  offshoot  of  the  Hindu  religion. 

resembling  Buddhism  in  some 

points. 

Jamabandi  - 

The     settlement      of      the     land 

revenue  accounts. 

Jamadar 

A  sergeant  or  police  officer.     Also 

Jamma 

Jarran 

Jasud 

Jat  - 

Jelia 
Jeth 

Jinrickshaw 
JiVATTj  Dojtakh 

JOLA 

Juab 

JUABI 
JtrLAHA 
JnNDBEDASTOE 
JUERI 


the     head     of        a     gang     of 
labourers. 

A  rentcharge  on  certain  lands  in 
Gujarat. 

A  sort  of  light-coloured  opium. 

Literally,  a  spy  ;  but  now  a  village 
messenger. 

A  tribe  in  the  Panjab,  and  along 
the  Jamna  river. 

A  fishing  caste  in  Bengal. 

Lit.  elder;  in  Behar  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  poppy  cultiva- 
tors. 

A  Japanese  hand-carriage. 

"  A  living  hell." 

See  JuLAHA. 

The  large  millet  (holc.us  sorghum}. 

A  gambler. 

A  weaver.     In  Bengali ;  Jola. 

Castor  berry  or  oil. 

Land  cropped  two  years  running, 
in  Behar. 
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Kabibat 

K4.BULIAT    - 
Kachi  (Kachia) 
Kachin 
Kachha 
Kachhi  AriM 
Kappa 

Kahae 
Kaidi 
Kala  Azar 

Kalab 
Kali 
Kalika  Deyi 

Kalai. 

Kalpa  Veiks}ia 


Kamdab, 
Kanal 

Kania 

Kansabi 

Kabbhabi 

Kabkun 
Kabtak 

Kasbati 

Kasthila    - 

Kasum 
Kasumbha  - 

Kathi 

Kathiawab  - 
Kayasth 


Kazaw  Hlawza 

Khakasa 
Khakla 

KHAIiU 

Khaisa 


Kham 

Khan  Bahadur 

Khana 
Khansama 
Khab  Bhanjan 

Kharcha     - 

Khabip 
Kharita 

Kharwa 

Khasgi 
Khasgi  Mahals 


A  physician  praotieing  on  the 
Hindn  syBtem. 

An  agreement. 

The  market  gardener  caste. 

A  hill  tribe  of  Burma. 

Eaw,  unripe,  not  durable. 

Crude  opium. 

The  rag  on  which  the  crude 
opium  is  placed  to  dry. 

The  fisher  and  bearer  caste. 

A  prisoner. 

An  epidemic  disease  peculiar  to 
the  Assam  Valley  (anohylosto- 
miasis). 

Club  (by  transliteration). 

A  Hindu  goddess. 

"The  black  goddess,''  a  title 
given  to  opium  in  Malwa. 

The  liquor-distilling  caste. 

The  "  tree  of  desire,"  a 
beneficent  influence. 

Manager,  agent. 

A  land  measure  in  Northern 
India. 

An  opium-eater,  in  Assam. 

A  brass  worker. 

The    chief   ofScial    of   a    Native 

State. 
A  vernacular  writer,  in  Bombay. 

A  month  in  the  Hindu  calendar — 
October-November. 

The  chief  landowner  of  the  town 
or  settlement,  in  parts  of 
Gujarat. 

A  late  Sanskrit  name  for  the 
poppy. 

Saf&ower. 

A  decoction  of  opium  used  in 
Bajputana  and  Bombay. 

A  military  caste  now  resident  in 
Kathiftwar. 

The  country  of  the  "  Kathi." 

The  writing  caste  of  Bengal  and 
North  India. 

A  drink  obtained  in  Burma  from 
rice,  maize,  &c. 

■     A  Sanskrit  name  for  poppy. 

.     Barley  or  wheat  straw. 

.  Oil-cake,  or  pressed  poppy  seed 
cake. 

•  Land  paying  revenue  to  the 
Grovernment  or  Ruler  of  a  State 
as  distinct  from  land  the  re- 
venue of  which  is  assigned  to 
private  hands. 
Wine,  in  Arabic. 

A  title  conferred  on  Muhamme- 
dans  and  Parsis  by  the  British 
Government. 

Food. 

Head  servant. 

Dried  fruit  taken  after  opium  by 
Eajputs  and  others. 

.  Literally,  "  expenses,"  A  cess 
levied  by  the  representatives  of 
the  poppy  cultivators  in  Behar. 

The  crop  sown  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season. 

A      formal      communication     in 

writing   to   or    from   a,  Native 

Chief. 
A  class  of  sailors  and  boatmen  of 

the  Bombay  coast. 
Private. 
The  private  estate  of  the  chief  in 

a  Native  State. 


Khastila    - 
Khatadak  - 

Khatia 

KlIATIK 

Khawas 

Khepia 

Khepia 

Khichei 

Khol 

Khoont 

Khurchan  - 

Khush  Misaj 

Kief 

KiSMAT 

KiST 

KOEBI 


A  Sanskrit  name  for  the  poppy. 

The  representative  of  the  culti- 
vators who  wish  for  licenses  for 
poppy  in  Behar. 

A  bedstead. 
A  butcher. 

A  caste  in  Bajputana  and  Gujarat. 
A  drunkard. 
A  porter  or  runner. 
A  dish  of  rice,  pulse,  Ac. 
Oilcake. 

A  transit  duty  on  opium  in  Bajpu- 
tana. 

The  scrapings  of  the  opium  pots 
at  weighment. 

A  contented  disposition. 

State  of  elevation,  or  freedom 
care  or  depression,  due  to 
opiates  or  other  drugs. 

Fate  or  destiny. 

An  instalment  of  land  revenue. 

A  cultivating  caste  of  Behar  and 
the  North- West. 


KOERAB 

Land  under  market-garden  crops. 

KOLI 

A  large  tribe  in  Western  India. 

KoEA  Amal 

Dry  opium. 

KOHAI 

Pulse. 

KossiD 

(Kasid)  a  runner. 

KOTHI  or  KOI'EE 

A  subdi visional  opium  office. 

Kothidab   • 

The  oflScial  in  charge  of  a  sub- 
divisional  opium  establishment. 

Kotwal 

The  official  in  charge  of  a  police 
or  other  post  in  a  town. 

Kuckla 

A  nut  used  in  compounding  some 
Hindu  medicines. 

KUNBI 

A  cultivating  caste  spread  ali  over 
North  and  Central  India. 

KUEMI 

The  name  for  the  above  in  North- 
ern India. 

Kuechun    - 

Sea  Khuechan. 

KUTCHA 

See  Kaohha. 

KUTHA,  or  COTTAH 

A  land  measure=the  twentieth 
of  a  Bigha  (151J  sq.  yards). 

KUTTOEI 

A  brass  vessel. 

Kya  Maisg 

The  heir  to  a  Burmese  chieftain- 
ship. 

Lagat 

Lakh 
Lambaedab 

Likin 

Lasoae 

Latha 

Legyam 

Lodha 

Lota 
Lumbebbar 


Machi 

Madak 
Madat 
Mtjdduck 

MUDDTJT 

Madakee 


A  cess  in  Bajputana,  in  commu- 
tation of  the  Chief's  right  to 
take  Kasunibha  in  a  village. 

One  hundred  thousand. 

The  headman  of  the  villagers 
who  take  out  licenses  for  poppy 
cultivation  in  the  North-West , 

A  Chinese  transit  duty. 

An  Oriental  seaman. 

The  lift  for  water,  for  irrigation 
from  a  well. 

An  aphrodisiac  into  the  composi- 
tion of  which  opium  enters. 

A  cultivating  caste  of  Northern 
and  Central  India. 

A  brass  drinking  vessel. 

See  Lambaedae. 


See  Masha. 


A    preparation    of    opium    with 
calcined  leaves  of  certain  plants. 


Madanakameshwari 


A    person    addicted    to    madak- 
smoking  to  excess. 

An   aphrodisiac   of  which 
forms  a  part, 
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Magh 
Mahal 

A  month  in   the  Hindu   calendar 
(January) . 

•     An  estate,   or,  in  some  parts  of 
India,   a  subdivision  of  a  dis- 
trict. 

Mahabeo    - 

Ma  HA  J  AN      - 

-  A  Hindu  god. 

-  A  Hindu  banker  or  merchant. 

Maharaja  - 
Mahabana  - 
Mahabawal 

-    Titles  of  Hindu  chiefs. 

Mahsul 

-     A  customs  duty  in  Native  States. 

Mahto 

-     The  village  headman  in  Behar.  • 

Majah 
Majtim 

A  class  of  soil  in  Rajputana. 

A  preparation  of  hemp  and  poppy 
seeds. 

Makkai 

-     Maize  or  Indian  corn. 

Mal 
Mal  Tol 
Malguzar 

-  Literally,      "  property.'        Crude 

opium. 

The  sale  of  opium  to  the  State  by 
weight. 

-  A  class  of  landowner  in  the  Central 

Provinces. 

Mali 

-     A    gardener,    or    the     gardening 
caste. 

Mam  laid  A  K 
Mandarin 

-  The  revenue  officer  in  charge  of  a 

subdivision     of    a    district    in 
Bombay. 

-  A  Chinese  official. 

Maui 
Manoti 

A  weight=about  493  lbs. 
Security. 

Manotidae  - 

A  village  money  lender   licensed 
by  the  Chief. 

Manj  Got 

The  "  Manj  "  section  of  Jat  tribe. 

Mapa 

-     A  transit  duty  on  crude  opium  in 

Maban 

Masha 
Machi 

Massa 

Matsaddi    - 

Matwalla  - 

Matjnd 

Mattea 

Mhauba 

Mahua 

MOHWA 

Mauza 
Matjzadar 

Mawa 
Mawait 

Maztjmdar  - 
Majmtjdar 

Me  HAL 

Mehta 
Mela 

Mod 

MorussiL,  or 
Mupassal 

MOHANT 

MOHTAT 

MOHWA 
MOHURRIH    - 

MoJUR  (Mazmub, 

MOKASDAR    - 
J\l0KKA 


;} 


Eajputana  and  Central  Lidia.j 

A  name  given  in  Hindu  medical 
works  to  a  class  of  opium  said 
to  be  deadly. 


A  weight=15  grains. 

-  A  writer  or  accountant. 

-  A  drunkard. 

-  A  weight=82-28  lbs. 

The  flower  of  the  Bansia  latifnlia, 
Y     used   in   distUlatiou   of    native 
_J      spirits, 

-  A  village,  or  circle  of  villages. 

A    village    revenue    collector    in 
Assam. 

Dry  opium. 

A  confirmed  or  excessive  eater  of 
dry  opium. 

1  An     hereditary     district     official 

>     amongst  the  Marat  has,  whose 

'J      functions  are  now  disconlinned. 

-  See  Mahal. 

A  vernacular  clerk  or  writer. 

-  A  Hindu  religious  fair  or  gather- 

ing. 

Fermented    liquor    from     grniu, 
used  in  Assam. 

-  "1  The  country,  as  distinguished  from 

-  /     the  town. 

An    abbot,  or   head  of  a    Hindu 
religious  establishment  or  Mut. 

The  usual  time  for  taking  a  dose 
of  opium. 

Bee  Maura. 

-  A  vernacular  writer. 

An  unskilled  labourer. 

Ahereditary  district  official  in  the 
Deocan. 

Indian  corn. 


Moodi 
Mookhtar  - 

Mora 

MOTAMID 

Mouzah 

Mtjafi 

muddtjtkhana 

Mtjkadam 
Mttklawa    - 

mukhtiar  - 

MuNG  Dal  - 
MuNG  Phali 

MUNIM 

MUNSARIM     - 

MURSHID 

MUT 

Myok 
Myo-sa 


Naga 
Naib 
Nakdi 

Nakahjii 

Naslah 

Nasli 

Nazlah 

Nat 

Nawab 
Nazim 
Nazir 
Nikhalia 


Okie 


Padri  Log 

Pagol 

Pahikashi 

Paila 
Pailo 
Pakka 

Palki 
Pan 

Pan 

Panchatat  - 
Panchmi 
Panchseri  - 
Pansaei  or  Panseri 
Pan  I 
I'an.m 

Pargan'ah  - 
Paewana 
Pasewa 

Patel 

Patiial 
T'atidae 


A  village  grocer. 

See  MUKHTIAR. 

A  certain  quality  of   water  for 
irrigation  in  Rajputana. 

A  representative  or  agent. 

See  Mauza. 

Land  held  revenue  free. 

A  shop  for  sale  or  consumption  of 
maddat, 

A  headman. 

The  bringing  of  a  bride  to  her 
husband's  house. 

An  agent,  or  representative. 

Split  pulse  {phaseolus  mungo). 

Pignut. 

The   manager    of    a   commercial 
establishment. 

A  superintending  official. 

A  Muhammedan  religious  teacher. 

An  establishment  of  Hindu   de- 
votees. 

A  subdivisional  revenue  officer  in 
Burma. 

A  Shan  official. 


A  hill  tribe  of  Assam. 
Deputy. 
Cash  rents. 
Impotent,  useless. 

Cold  in  the  head. 

The  spirits  worshipped  by  the  wild 
tribes  of  Burma. 

A  Muhammedan  Chief. 

A  district  officer  in  a  Native  State. 

A  supervising  officer. 

A    special    class     of    Rajputana 
opium. 


A  well,  in  Rajputana. 


Clergymen. 
An  idiot. 

Cultivators  ou  temporary  tenure 

or  from  other  villages. 
A  weight=14  •  4  lbs.  of  opium. 
A  class  of  soil  in  Rajputana. 

The  opposite  of  "  Kachha."  Ripe, 
substantial. 

A  palanquin. 

A  hill  tribe  of  Orissa. 

The  leaf  of  the  piper  bitel,  chewed 
with  the  areca  nut  (snpari). 

In  Bengal,  a  village  council. 

A  Hindu  festival. 

A  weight  of  about  10  pounds. 

A  druggist. 

Water. 

Poppy  leaves. 

A  subdivision  of  a  district. 

A  permit  or  license. 

The  liquid  that  escapes  from  the 
crude  opium  while  drying. 

A  village  headman  in  Western 
India. 

Poppy  leaves. 

Literally,  "sharer."  One  of  the 
families  thatfounded  the  village. 
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Paiwabi 
Pekgtjitoah  - 
Pebwau A     - 
Peta  Bhagu 
Phika 

Pheea 

PlADA 

Pice 

PlOtTL 

Pie 

PiNA  and  Lasana 

POONADY 
POOJA 

Post 

Posh 
Pbant 

PUCCA 
PlTGREE 

Punchatat  - 
Pdndii 


PUTTA 

PUTVA 

PWE 


QlRAT 


E.ABI 

Eafa-i-aje 

Eaj  - 

Raja 
Rajput 

Ras- 
Rassad 
Ratti 
Rbgar 

Rickshaw 
Rtjbakab 

RUBBA 

Rupee 


Sadar 

SUDDEE 

Sadk 
Sahib 

Sahukab, 

SOWKAE 

Sakti 


Salome 


The  Village  accountant. 

See  Parganah. 

See.  Paewana. 

A  subordinate  sharer  in  an  estate. 

A  partictilar  class  of  water  used 

for  irrigation  in  Rajputana. 
Part  of  the  Hindu  marriage  rite. 
A  runner  or  messenger. 

The  fourth  part  of  an  anna, = the 
sixty-fourth  of  a  rupee. 

A  Chinese  weight=about  133  lbs. 

The  twelfth  part  of  an  anna=the 
192nd  part  of  a  rupee. 

To  drink  and  to  apply  as  fomen- 
tation or  lotion. 

An  aphrodisiac  of  which  opium  is 

an  ingredient. 
Hindu  worship. 

The   liquor   resulting    from    the 
.  infusion  of  the  capsules  of  the 
poppy  in  water. 

A  person  given  to  over-indulgence 
in  post. 

A  division  of  a  State. 

See  Pakka. 

A  head  cloth  or  turban. 

See  Panchayat. 

A  common  title  of  a  learned 
Brahman  throughout  India. 
Occasionally  it  means  a  teacher 
of  Indian  languages. 

A  lease  or  agreement. 

See  Patwaei. 

A  Burmese  ballet,  or  dramati* 
dance. 


An  obsolete  weight  mentioned  in 
Lucknow  works  on  the  Arabic 
medical  system. 


The  crop  sown  in  the  late  autumn. 

"  The  public  improvement."  The 
title  of  several  associations  in 
India. 

The  State.  Sometimes  the  ad- 
ministration. 


lay   caste     of    the 


A  Hindu  chief. 

The    highest 
Hindus. 

Jnioe. 

Supplies  on  a  journey. 

A  weight=:2  grains. 

A  cultivating  and  labouring  caste 

in  Rajputana. 
Abbreviaiion  of  Jinrickshaw. 
Vernacular  correspondence. 
Opium  of  an  inferior  quality. 

A  silver   coin   now  worth   about 
Is.  lid. 


The  headquarters  of  a  district. 

Sir.  It  is  often  used  to  denominate 
Europeans  generally. 


Sangeahhani 

Sannad 

Saran 

Saeaoni 

Saudi 
Sabwajanik  Sabha 

Sattua,  or  Sattu    - 
Sawbwa 

Sawat 
Sayee 

See  - 

Seth,  or  Sheth,  or 
Sah 

Shaitani     - 

Shan 

Shastea 
Sheristadar 

Shia 

Shikame 

Shiva 
Shiea 
Shuee,  or  Shbi 

Shumshoo   - 

Sikh 

SlllDAE 

SlEKAB,  or  SlECAR  - 

SlE  SUBHA   -  . 

SiVERAI 
So  WAR 
SOWKAR 
SUNNI 

SUPAEI 

Suttee  (Sati) 
Sthanik  Nibandh  • 

SWAMI  NaRAYAN 


Painless  diarrhoea. 

A  depd,  grant. 

A  class  of  opium  which,  according 
to  the  Hindu  medical  authori- 
ties, causes  diarrhoea. 

A  funeral  fcelebration  of  a  public 
nature.    ' 

Cold.' 

A  popular  assembly.  The 
name  of  several  associations  in 
India. 

Pulse  meal. 

A  chieftain  of  outlying  States  in 
Burma. 

A  disease. 

A  customs  duty  levied  in  Native 
States. 

A  standard  weight=2'057  lbs. 

"1  The   honorific  title  of    a  Hindu 
J      merchant. 

Devilish. ' 

A  race  inhabiting  parts  of  Burma 
and  the  surrounding  States. 

The  Hindu  scriptures. 

A  head  vernacular  clerk.  '" 

One  of  the  two  great  sects  of 
Muhammedans. 

A  class  of  poor  irrigated  land  in 
Behar. 

One  of  the  Hindu  gods. 

Broth,  also  treacle. 

An  invocation  used  at  the  head  of 
a  letter  by  Hindus. 

Chinese  spirituous  liquor. 

A  religion  detached  from  the 
Hindu,  in  the  Panjab. 

A  noble. 

The  Government. 

A  high  revenue  official  in  Native 

States. 
A  Hindu  festival. 
A  trooper  or  mounted  policeman. 
See  Sahukae. 

One  of  the  two  great  sects  of  the 
.  Muhammedans. 

The  areoa  nut,  sliced  and  chewed 
with  "pan." 

^The  immolation  of  widows  on  the 
pyre  of  their  deceased  husband. 
A  State  law  in  Baroda. 

A  sect  of  Hindus,  chiefly  found 
in  Gujarat. 


1-  A  money  lender. 


Lit.  strength.  The  female  prin- 
ciple or  force  in  Nature.  A 
Hindu  goddess. 

A  tribe  of  sea  gipsies  off  Tenas- 
serim. 


Tael 
Tahsil 
Tahsildar 
Takia 

Taluk 

Talukdae- - 

Talttkdari  - 
Talod 

Tamil 

Tarai,  or  Terai 


Tara  Hura 

Taei,     or     Tadi 
Toddy 


-  A  Chinese  silver  weight=l^  oz. 

-  A  subdivision  of  a  district. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  a  Tahsil. 

The  shi-ine  of  a  Muhammedan 
saint  or  ascetic. 

A  subdivision  of  a  district,  or  an 
estate  comprising  a  number  of 
villages. 

The  owner  of  a  Taluk,  or  large 
estate. 

-  The  tenure  of  a  Talukdars'  estate. 

-  A  local  cess  on  opium  in  a  State  of 

Rajputana. 

-  The    race   and  language   of   the 

population  of  the  extreme  south 
of  India. 

-  A  belt  of  marshy  forest  adjoining 

the  Himalaya. 

-  Pills  of  opium  in  Rajputana. 
~  |The  juice  of  the  palm  tree. 
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Tazimi  Sihdak 

TiJAKA 

Tebai 
Thakue 
Thaua 
Thandab     - 

Thali 

Thathambda 
Thekana     . 

Thekadab,  or 

TlOABAR 

Thugyi 

TlOADAB 
TlOAL 

TiKA  Sahib  - 

TiLAK 

TiLBHEDA      - 
TlPDAB 

Tola 
Tonga 

TULAI 

TtJLLAWATI 
TULSI 

Tbiyak 


Ubdu 


'  Up  Countey  ' 
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Udak 


Vaib,  or  Baid 
Vaidya 

Vakil 


A  noble  who  has  what  corresponds 
t,o  the  "private  entree  "  at  the 
Court  of  his  chief. 

A  cold  infusion  of  poppy  heads. 

See  Tabai. 

A  Eajput  Chieftain. 

A  police  station. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  a    thana 

or  station. 
Brass  platter. 

A  poll  tax  in  Upper  Burma. 

Tributary    chieftains    under    the 
Jeypore  State. 

Farmer  or  contractor. 

A  revenue  collector  in  Burma. 

See  Thekadab. 

The  Burmese  term  for  "  tola,"  or 
180  grains  weight. 

Son  and  heir  to  a  chief. 

The    caste   mark  affixed    to    the 
forehead  by  Hindus. 

Sanskrit  for  poppy. 

Middlemen  in  Central  India. 

A  standard  weight  of  180  grains. 

A  small  carriage  on  two  wheels. 

Weighment  (of  opium)  =:Wazan 
Kashi. 

Ditto  (ditto). 

The  Basil  plant. 

A  universal  remedy  in  Hindu 
medicine. 


The  Court  or  Camp  language  of 
the  Delhi  Emperors,  consisting 
of  Hindi  largely  mixed  with 
Persian. 

Used  of  the  interior  or  north  of 
India  by  residents  of  the  coast 
tracts. 


A   grant    of 
charity. 


rent-free     land    in 


'A    medical    practitioner    on   the 
Ayurvedic  or  Hindu  system, 

A    representative,     but     usually 
taken  to  mean  a  pleader. 


Val,  jr  Wal 
Vabmamagis 

Vasua 

Vasava 

Vedantism  - 

ViGA 

Vilayati  Dabu 

ViRHAMAJWAK 
ViSS 

Vazib 

Vbat 

Wasika 

Wazan  Kashi 

WUN 

Yad  Dasht- 
Yek  Fasli 

Tun AN  I 


Zilla 


ZiLLADAB 

ZiBA 

ZiYADAII 


A  small  seed  used  as  a  weight  in 
Bombay. 

A  class  of  minietrants  to  a  shrine 
in  Gujarat.     (Appoffently  a  mi$- 

print). 

A  local  cess  in  Rajputaaa. 

Village  watchmen  in  Grujarat. 

A  school  of  Hindu  metaphysics. 

=:Bigha. 

European  spirits. 

Remittent  fever. 

A  weight  in  Burma=3'68  lbs. 

The  minister  to  a  chief. 

Hindu  fasts. 


State  funds  in  Oudh,  set  apart  for 

pensions  assigned  by  the  late 

Nawab. 
A  tax   on    opium   by   weight  in 

Central  India. 
A  chief  minister  of  the  late  court 

of  Ava. 


A  memorandum. 

A  crop  that  is  sown  and  reaped  in 
the  same  year.  Sometimes 
land  cropped  only  once  a  year. 

Ionian.  The  Arabic  system  of 
medicine. 


Zabti,  or  Zapti 

Cash  rates  used  for  special  crops 
in    territories   where    ordinary 
crops  pay  in  kind. 

Zaildab 

Headman  over  a  circle  of  villages. 

Zakat 

-     Customs  duty. 

Zabda 

-     A  coarse  sort  of  tobacco. 

Zemindab    - 

Landowner. 

Zenana 

The    women's    apartments     in    a 

house. 

A  district.  In  Behar,  the  subdi- 
vision under  a  subordinate 
official  of  the  Opium  Depart- 
ment. 

The  official  in  charge  of  an  opium 

zilla. 

Cumin  seed. 
Excess. 
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Osgathorpe  Hills,  SheflBeid, 
Dear  Lord  Brassey,  December  Stii,  1894. 

T  am  sorry  that  it  should  be  needful  for  me  to  complain  in  reference  to  certain 
matters  connected  with  the  Commission. 

I.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Baines  that  no  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  have  been  kept,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  now  available.  This,  I  understand,  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  usual  practice. 

II.  It  appears  to  me  that  our  Indian  colleagues  have  not  been  treated  with  the 
consideration  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  reference  to  their  coming  to  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  our  deliberations  on  the  Report.  As  regards  the 
Maharaja  of  Darbhanga,  it  was,  I  am  aware,  generally  understood  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  undertake  the  journey,  but  that  general  understanding  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  been  formally  and  courteously  invited.  The  case  of  Mr.  Haridas 
is  different.  He  appeared  to  be  desirous  of  coming  ;  and  had  he  been  formally  and 
courteously  invited  at  the  proper  time,  before  he  had  resumed  his  duties  aa  Dewan  of 
Junagarb,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  accept  the 
invitation  ;  in  fact,  he  distinctly  stated  that  your  Lordship  told  him  you  would  inform 
him  in  June  as  to  whether  his  preseuce  would  be  required  in  England,  and  had  he 
been  so  then  informed  be  would  doubtless  have  been  able  to  avoid  taking  up  his  new 
appointment  in  August  last. 

III.  It  appears  that  when  at  last,  in  consequence  of  my  representations,  Mr.  Haridas 
was  invited  to  come  to  this  country,  the  communication  was  not  sent  direct  to  him, 
but  through  the  India  Office,  and  then  successively  through  the  Grovernment  of  India 
and  the  Grovernment  of  Bombay.  This  was,  I  submit,  a  departure  from  the  usual 
practice  of  Royal  Commissions,  and  distinctly  derogatory  to  the  position  of  such  a 
Commission  and  of  a  Royal  Commissioner.  Mr.  Haridas  has  thus  been  treated  as 
tbough  he  were  merely  an  official  under  the  Indian  Government,  to  be  communicated 
with  through  the  usual  system  of  official  routine. 

IV.  It  appears  further  that  our  Indian  colleagues  have  not  been  promptly  furnished 
with  the  sections  of  the  Draft  Report.  Four  parts  were  received  by  me  up  to  the 
2nd  of  August,  and  might  have  been  in  their  hands  in  the  third  week  of  the  month, 

,  whereas  Mr.  Haridas,  when  he  wrote  on  the  9th  October,  had  not  received  any  part. 

V.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  sent  for  my  perusal  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fanshawe 
addressed  to  the  Chairman,  proposing  that  the  correspondence  between  the  Indian 
Grovernment,  the  Commission,  and  myself  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  authorities 
should  be  published  in  the  Appendix.  I  returned  to  the  Secretary  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Fanshawe,  saying  that  I  did  not  object  to  such  publication,  but  that  the  last  letter 
of  the  series,  namely,  that  dated  the  3rd  February  1894,  should  have  a  note  appended 
to  it  indicating  that  it  had  not  been  communicated  to  me  for  three  months  after  the 
date  it  bore.  My  request  has  not  been  complied  with,  and  our  Secretary  informs  me 
that  it  was  ignored  by  him  on  his  own  responsibility.  I  submit  that  in  so  acting  he 
exceeded  the  limits  of  his  authority. 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  place  this  letter  before  the 
Commission  at  a  suitable  but  early  part  of  the  meeting  on  the  7th  instant. 

1  remain. 

Dear  Lord  Brassey, 
Yours  faithfully, 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.  HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


*  This   correspondence   is   added   to   the   proceedings    in    compliance   with   the   Chairman's    undertaking 
expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  of  the  10th  December,  see  next  page. 
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Normanhurst  Court,  Battle, 
My  dear  Wilson,  lOth  December  1894. 

I  MUCH  regret  that  your  letter  of  December  5th,  but  which  bears  on  the  envelope 
the  London  postmark  of  December  7th,  did  not  reach  ine  in  time  for  discussion  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Commission.  As  to  the  keeping  of  minutes,  there  had  been  no 
meetings  of  the  Commission  siuce  we  separated  at  Bombay.  A  shorthand  writer  has 
been  present  at  every  meeting,  and  his  notes  have  been  printed.  As  regards  the 
invitations  to  our  Indian  colleagues,  I  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  invite  them  to 
England  until  the  Report  was  ready  for  discussion.  You  know  the  delays,  and  the 
causes  of  the  delay.  As  soon  as  I  knew  the  approximate  date  when  we  should  be 
ready  for  a  conference,  I  informed  the  India  Office.  I  cannot  think  that  our  Indian 
colleagues  would  themselves  take  exception  to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been 
treated.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  cordial  than  our  relations  in  India  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  I  endeavoured  to  show  them  in  every  way  the  same  friendly 
regard  and  the  same  deference  to  any  suggestions  or  opinions  which  they  advanced, 
which  I  have  always  desired  to  show  to  my  English  colleagues. 

I  will  forward  your  letter  to  Mr.  Fanshawe  and  Mr.  Baines  for  any  explanations. 
The  correspondence  can  be  published  with  the  minutes  of  our  proceedings. 

Yours  sincerely, 

BRASSBY. 

Forwarded  to  Mr.  Fanshawe  with  Mr.  "Wilson's  letter,  in  compliance  with  the 
Chairman's  concluding  paragraph. 

J.  A.  Baines, 
14th  December  1894.  Secretary. 

Endorsement  by  Mr.  Fanshawe  : — 

I  have  read  and  now  return  this  correspondence,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  has 
been  sent  to  me  under  some  misapprehension.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  of  the  5th  instant  on  which  I  am  called  upon  to  offer  any 
remarks. 

14th  December  1894.  A.  U.  Fanshawe. 

Endorsement  by  the  Secretary  : — 

As  regards  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Wilson's  letter,  I  have  to  explain  that,  in  a  note 
received  from  him  dated  the  24th  of  July,  he  wrote — "  If  you  are  going  to  have  the 
"  correspondence  in  question  put  in  type,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  endorsement  to 
"  the  effect  that  Mr.  Hewett's  letter  to  the  Government  of  India.  Camp  Ajmere, 
"  3rd  February  1894,  was  not  communicated  to  me  until  the  1st  of  May  lb94 — three 
"  months  after  date.  I  shall,  of  course,  have  something  to  say  on  the  whole  subject 
"  hereafter." 

Mr.  Wilson  did  not  inform  me  that  he  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
reply  had  been  sent  or  of  the  purport  of  its  contents.  The  records  are  the  common 
property  of  the  Commission,  accessible  to  every  member.  It  is  neither  usual  nor 
necessary,  therefore,  to  formally  communicate  correspondence  to  individual  members, 
who  have  the  official  copy  available  for  reference.  Mr.  Wilson  was  present  with  the 
Commission  up  to  the  20th  February,  and  to  have  added  a  note  to  the  effect  he 
suggested  involves  the  implication  that  he  was  debarred  from  access  to  the  records 
and  from  due  knowledge  of  what  action  his  colleagues  had  taken  in  a  matter  in  which 
he  was  materially  interested.  In  omitting  the  endorsement,  therefore,  I  considered  it 
superfluous  to  refer  to  the  Chairman.  The  only  member  of  the  Commission  to  whom 
I  informally  showed  the  proposal  agreed  with  my  view  as  to  the  misapprehension  to 
which  such  a  note  would  give  rise. 

J.  A.  Baines, 

Secretary. 

Further  endorsement : — 

This  correspondence  was  placed  by  the  Secretary  for  disposal  at  the  meetings  of  the 
23rd,  24th,  and  25th  January,  but  other  work  blocked  the  way. 

J.  A.  Baines. 
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Vol.  I.,    page      V,  paragraph  6,  for  "  hear  "  read  "  bear." 
..  „        40,  question  "  606  "  should  be  "  506." 

"  >,      1^3,  second  column,  line    3,  for  "  opium  "  read  "  opinion." 

»  »       174,       „  „  „    56,  for  "  open "  read  "  opium." 

„        pp.  61-80,  the  date  should  be  the  14th  September. 

Vol.    II.  page    28,  question  2362,  line    2,  for  "  dues  "  read  "  does." 

2423,    „     13,  for  "  T.so-Tsung-Tung  "  read  "  Chang-Ohih-Tung." 

„       37,       „         2587,    „       1,  for  "2586  "read  "2587." 

>.       65,       „         3196,    „     23,  for  "royts"  read  "ryots." 

„       S9,       „         3869,    „       9,  for  "  dietectic  '  read  "  dietetic." 

«  100,       „         4281,    „       1,  for  "4881  "read  "4281." 

,.  ,,  113,       „         4624,    „       3,  for"  raken"  read  "taken," 

„  137,       „         5218,    „       3,  for  "  Matarial"  read  " Malarial." 

„  138,       „         5250,    „     13,  for  "Port"  read  "Keport." 

„  140,       „         5274,    „       5,  for  «  Cast  "  read  "  Caste." 
,.            ,,       „  „         5280,    „     21,  for  "Junlge"  read  "Jungle." 

V  156,       „         5680,    „       2,  for  « Euraian  "  read  "  Eurasian." 

„  167,       „         5987,,,       l,to"obseivation"add  "on." 

»  »  177.       „         6353,    ,,       1,  for  "  eading '' read "  heading." 

„  „  183,       „         6582,    „       2,  for  "1880  or  1881  "read  "1890  or  1891." 

„  „  202,       „         7142,  Mr.  Sit  Hon's  evidence  begins  with  this  question. 

„  203,       „         7202,  line    2,  for  "opuim"  read  "  opium." 

„  234,       „         8181,    „       2,  for  "Henazda"  read"Eenzada." 

„  247,       „         8556,    „       1,  for  "Engal"  read  "Bengal." 

„  „  252,       „         8754,  Add  "  I  "  at  end  of  answer. 

»  ,,  294,       „      10,143,  line    5,  for  "  depredation "  read  "  deprivation." 

),  „  563,  2nd  column,  line    5,  for  "  Hade"  read  "  have." 

„  „  577,    „  „  „     55,  for  "Aloft"  read  "Aloof." 

»  „  617,    „         „  „     45,  for  "  not  a  rule  are  "  read  "  not  smoke  as  a  rule ;  they  are." 

„  „  630,  1st  column,     „     10  from  bottom,  after  "  Task  is "  add  "  such." 

„  „  641,  1st  column,  paragraph  20,  line  13,  for  "  packing"  read  "package." 

„  „  663,  paragraph  70,  line  4,  for  "  1887  "  read  "  1878." 

Vol.  III.,  page      5,  question  10,841,  line    3,  for  "  Secretary  "  read  "  Society." 

„  „         10,  column  2,  line  12,  for  "  Committee  "  read  "  Commission." 

61,  questicn  12,493,    „       7,  for  "  Gangreen  ■' read  "  Ga,ngrene." 
1,  for  "  19,899"  read  "  12,899." 
4,  for  "Point  "  read  "Joint," 
4,  for  "  holher  "  read  "  holder." 

1,  for  "  14,975  "  read  "  14,075." 

2,  for  "into  "  read  "  unto." 

1,  for  "1533"  read  "  15,336. 

2,  for  "  Native  "  read  "  Kational." 

4,  for  «  No  "  reRd  "  Not." 
2,  for  "Tak"  read  "Take." 

11,  for  "  slighest"  read  "slightest." 
2,  for  "  35  "  read  "  25." 
2,  for  "  25  "  read  «  35." 

Yol.  IV.,    „        11,       „         20,286,    „      6,  for  "  sexal"  read  " sexual." 

5,  for  "  Seltlement "  read  "  Settlement." 
1,  lor  "  22,S4o  "  read  "  20,345." 
1,  for  "  22,346  "  read  "  20,346." 
4,  for  "  men  '  read  "  women." 

4,  after  "  20  or  30  "  add  "  per  cent." 
1,  for  "  22,923  "  read  "21,923." 
1,  for  "  71,923  "  read  "21,932." 
1,  for  "  12,009  "  read  "  22,009." 
1,  for  "22,111"  read  "22,211." 
—for  "035,000,000"  read  "  135,000,000." 
8,  for  "slugs,sh"  read  "sluggish." 
1,  for  "  25,625  "  read  "  24,625." 

5,  for  "  quests  "  read  "  guests." 
20,  for  "  opium  "  read  "  opinion." 

5,  for  "  dysentary  "  read  "  dysentery." 

5,  for  "  10  tola  "'  lead  "  2  tola." 
for  "  •  3  "  (of  a  tola)  read  "  •  03." 

6,  before  "  impolitic  "  enter  "  and." 
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*  In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  evidence  and  proceedings  were  printed  in  India  numerous  typographical  errors  necessarily 
occurred.  This  list  contains  most  of  those  which  have  come  to  light  since  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  in  the  course  of 
reviewing  the  evidence  for  the  pur|  ose  of  drafiiug  the  report.     There  are  doubtless  many  which  have  escaped  notice. 
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Vol.  IV.,  p:i,i;e  3  12.  qucMion  27,511,  line    1,  for  «  Colnmbo"  iciul  "  Colombo." 

1,  for  "  Indian  "  read  "  IndiM." 

1,  for  "  Fatiier''  read  "Father." 

1,  for  "  26,061  "  read  "  28,061." 

1,  for  "21,163"  read  "28,163." 

1,  for  "21,164"  lead  "2,S,164." 
,,  ,,      376-|  line  3,  for  "operations"  read  "  opinions." 

„  .,      386-87,  the  first  set  of  questions  slionld  be  omitted. 

,,  ,,       398,  2nd  eolumn,  line  '2i.'>,  for  "  eonsumption  read  "  i-ompeusation," 

,,  ,,       501,  par.  l.j,  line  1,  for  "side"  read  "sale." 

„  ,,       522,  In  the  Table  (App.  !<'.),  the   population  of  Chanda  should  be  697,610,  and  the  total  I'or 

the  Trofinee  1G,046,.'346. 
„  „      296,  (]uestiou  26,437,  at  end  uf  (lue.-tion  add  the  followins;  :— 

J^hi'  Fever. — The  Taiina  District  is  e^  nsidered  very  malarious  because  the  chief  crop  is  lice.  1  lia\e  made 
diligent  inquirie-^  Ironi  the  viUatjeis  e\er  .--inL-e  I  beaul  tne  surprisinj;  statement  that  opinui  was  considered  as 
a  pre\'eniative  and  cure  for  fc\ei-.  1  have  ucmt  met  one  Native '-vlio  ever  hinted  that  it  might  be  good  for 
fever,  and  when  questioned  as  to  whether  they  ever  used  opium  for  fever,  the  answer  invariabh' was  "No." 
I  have  made  inquiries  of  the  Free  Church  dispensary  at  Tanna.,  During  1S93,  12,615  patients  (aguregating 
36,436  visits)  were  treated  ;  of  these  cjver  half  were  suffering  from  fever.  The  doctor  uses  opium  a-^  a  drug,  Imt 
never  for  fever.  When  asked  if  during  his  14  years  of  medical  practice  in  this  district  he  e\er  heard  of  Native 
using  opium  for  fever,  he  said  he  never  had." 

Vol.  v.,  page    120,  2nd  column,  line  II,  i'oi-  "  some  "  read  ■'  none." 
,,  ,,       212,  Interrogatories  sent  t(j  ChiuH  : — 

Question  6,  add  "  If  yoii  know  any  or  many  cases  of  great  injury  give  examples,  " 

,,,  13,    omit     the     words    "  Do   the}-    usually   or   often   take  it  in   the  first  instance  to 

allay  [)hytiL'ul  pain  ?  " 
,,  15,  the  question  should  be   "  Is  tlieic  among  the  Chin(;se   in   the  part   of  China  with 

which  you  are  acquainted  any    wish  that  England   should  not  allow  opium  to 

be  exported  from  India." 

Vol.  v.,  page  372,  First  column,  twelfth  line  from  bottom,  after  Calcutta,  a   comma  should   take  the  place  of 
the  full  stop. 
,,  „       „     kSecond  column,  omit,  the  last  line  of  the  jiagc. 

„  ,,     373,  second  column,  third  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Cdiinibas"  read  "  Cannabis."' 

„  ,,     375,  first  column,  seventh  line,  foi'  "  .Taiiuary'"  read  "  Decernber." 
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Supplement  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Opium. 


NOTE  BY  THE  HON.  THE  MAHARAJA  BAHADUR  OP  DURBHANGA, 

K.C.I.B. 


I  have  carefully  considered  tlie  different  sections  of  tlie  draft  Report  whicli  Have 
been  submitted  to  me.  I  note  that  the  Report  is,  on  the  whole,  drawn  up  in  accordance 
"with  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  that  were  passed  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Commission 
in  Bombay,  and  as  such,  I  am  prepared  to  accord  a  general  support  to  it. 

2.  But  there  are  certain  points  to  which  I  desire  more  particularly  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  :  and  I  have  therefore,  determined  to  embody  them  in 
the  form  of  a  separate  Note,  in  which  I  shall  at  the  same  time  suggest  such  alterations 
and  additions  in  the  Report  as  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  advisable. 

3.  It  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer,  to  express,  as 
faithfully  as  it  lies  in  my  power  to  do,  the  views  entertained  on  the  opium  question  by 
the  majority  of  the  Indian  thinking  public.  I  do  not,  however,  conceal  from  myself 
that  a  certain  section  of  the  community  hold  widely  different  opinions.  In  the  view  of 
some,  opium,  when  used  non-medicinally,  is  little  better  than  a  poison,  whose  only  effect 
is  to  degrade  humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the 
properties  of  opium  as  a  drug  are  highly  beneficial,  and  that  its  action  as  a  "  brightener 
"  of  the  intellect "  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  its  claims  to  favourable  consideration. 
The  opinions  of  the  former  class  are  not  without  their  value,  and  are  entitled  to  every 
respect ;  but  I  regret  to  be  unable  to  admit  that  they  are  borne  out  by  the  testimony 
which  has  been  produced  on.  their  behalf  in  the  course  of  the  sittings  of  the  Commission. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  export  of  Indian  opium  to  China,  one  of  the  questions  we  The  export 
were  called  upon  to  discuss,  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been  very  of  Indian 
clearly  defined  by   Sir  James  Fergusson,  when  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  X^"^  *'' 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  lOtli  April  1891  : — "  If 

"  the  Chinese  Government,"  he  said,  "  thought  proper  to  raise  the  duty  to  a  prohibi- 
"  tive  extent,  they  ought  to  shut  out  the  article  altogether,  for  this  country  would 
"  not  spend  one  pound  on  powder  and  shot  or  lose  the  life  of  a  single  soldier  in  an 
•'  attempt  to  force  opium  upon  the  Chinese."  I  desire  to  record  my  entire  sympathy 
with  these  sentiments,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  Government  have  no  intention  of 
resiling  from  the  attitude  then  taken  up.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  enunciated  that,  if 
the  trade  in  opium  between  India  and  China  is  to  be  discouraged  and  suppressed,  the 
initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  Chinese.  No  one  can  be  better  aware  than  the  Chinese 
Government  of  the  uses  and  abuses  to  which  opium  is  put  by  their  subjects.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  can  possibly  be  contended  that  foreign  Governments, 
such  as  those  of  England  and  India,  are  more  favourably  situated  for  the  discussion 
of  such  matters,  or  in  what  way  they  are  more  competent  judges  than  the  people  and 
the  Government  which  are  most  directly  interested  in  the  question. 

5.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  highly  impolitic  act  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  India  to  put  an  end  of  its  own  accord  to  the  traffic  in  opium  with  China.  "We  possess 
no  guarantee  whatever  that  any  such  suppression  of  the  trade  on  our  part  would  in  any 
way  diminish  the  use  of  the  drug  in  China.  Nor  have  we  at  present  any  data  to  show 
that  such  an  act  of  well-meant,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  wholly  mistaken,  philanthropy 
would  bring  with  it  the  abolition  of  poppy  cultivation  in  China,  or  the  discouragement 
of  the  opium  trade  between  China  and  countries  such  as  Turkey  and  Persia. 

6.  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question.  Any  such 
suppression  of  the  opium  trade  in  India  with  China  must  entail  the  sacrifice  of  a  large 
source  of  revenue  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  humanity  at  large  or 
compensation  to  the  Indian  taxpayer.  The  present  financial  position  of  the  country  is 
not  such  as  to  justify  any  such  philanthropic  experiments,  and  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  point  out  that  any  action  of  the  nature  I  have  indicated  is  likely  to  create  grave 
and  serious  discontent  in  this  country,  where  the  people  have  no  voice  in  regulating 
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the  expenditure  and  where  the  annual  expenditure  has  enormously  increased  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  utmost  taxable  limit  has  been  reached  and  the  fresh  and 
heavy  taxation,  which  would  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  opium 
revenue,  would  be  very  seriously  felt  in  an  impoverished  country  such  as  India. 

7.  A  great  many  medical  witnesses  were  examined.  Their  evidence  as  regards  the 
uses  and  the  abuses'  of  opium  was  conflicting.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the 
subject.  I  consider  it  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  do  so,  as  the  question  has  been  so 
ably  dealt  with  by  Sir  William  Roberts  in  his  Minute.  1  would  only  state  here  that 
it  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  proved  that  opium  is  an  unmixed  evil.  I  have,  how- 
ever, a  suggestion  to  offer  in  this  connexion.  In  Burma,  certain  restrictions  have 
beeh  put  on  the  sale  of  opium  by  the  Local  Government.  And  I  think  that  in  other 
parts  of  India  also  the  Local  Governments,  as  well  as '  lofcal  bodies  like  the  District 
Boards,  Should  be  empowered  to  frame  rules  for  the  sale  of  opium  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  diflFerent  localities.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  suggestions  that' 
can  apply  to  the  whole  of  India,  and  I  hesitate  therefore  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast 
rule  upon  the  point.  I  would,  however,  urge  that  opium  should  be  sold  in  bottles  or 
phials  labelled  "  poison",  and  the  minimum  dose  which  is  likely 'to  be  fatal  should  also 
be  legibly  printed  in  the  vernacular  on  these  labels.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
is  a  common  practice  for  mothers  to  give  small  doses  of  opium  to  young  children.  I 
do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  this  practice  of  giving  opium  to 
young  infants' is  at  all  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  I  will  content  myself 
with' pointing  out  the  fact  that  opium  is,  unlike  alcohol,  a  deadly  poison  if  taken  in 
excess,  and  is  a  dangerous' weapon  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  persons.  A  witness  at' 
Lucknow  g'aVd  evidence  to  the  effect  that  an  infant  brother  of  hiS  was  killed  by  an 
accidental  over-dose  of  opium  administered  by  his  owli  mother.  My  suggestion  to 
label  phials  or  bottles  in  which  opium  is  sold,  would  be  of  assistance  in  reducing  the 
chances  of  such  accidents  to  a  minimum. 

8.  The  habit  of  opium-smoking  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  degrading,  habit. 
Mr.  Haridas  Yeharidas  has  entered  into  the  subject  very  fully  ;  and  as  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  his  views  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  point  at 
any  length.  Opium,  however,  is  chiefly  used  as  a  mild  and  harmless  stimulant.  The 
habit  of  opium-eating,  unlike  that  of  opium-smoking,  is  not  necessarily  looked  down 
upon  as  a  degrading  habit.  It  is  largely  practised  in  Eajputana  on  festive  occasions 
as  a  token  of  welcome  to  guests  and  friends.  "When  two  enemies  wish  to  end  a  long- 
standing feud,  they  generally  go  through  the  following  ceremony  : — They  each  drink 
a  small  quantity  of  the  preparation  of  opium  called  "  Amulpani "  from  the  hands  of 
the  other ;  and  this  is  recognised  as  making  the  ties  of  friendship  inviolable.  In 
certain  localities,  opium  is  consumed  at  funerals,  marriages,  betrothals,  and  other 
ceremonies.  Among  the  Kathis  of  Kathiawar  it  would  be  considered  an  offence  if 
the  guest  refused  to  take  opium  on  occasions  like  these.  In  the  Punjab,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  adult  male  population  take  opium  in  small  doses  as  a  stimulant  without 
much  or  any  apparent  harm.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  digestive  and  a  very  beneficial 
tonic  for  a  man  who  has  reached  middle  age. 

'9.  To  stop  the  use  of  dpium  in  cases  like  these  would  be  not. only  an  unnecessary 
restriction  on  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  but  it  might,  and,  I  think,  would,  lead  also 
to  the  increased  consumption  of  alcohol.  This  fear  was  expressed  by  a  great  number 
of  witnesses.  The  use  of  a  stimulant  should  only  be  interfered  with  if  it  is  proved 
that  it  leads  to  a  general  depravity  in  the  moral  character  or  to  any  marked  physical 
deterioration  of  a  community.  Speaking  generally  of  the  whole  of  India,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  these  essential  conditions  have  been  proved. 

10.  The  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  those  Native  States  in  which  opium  is  grown, 
shows  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  any  interference  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  ;  and  I  consider  that  it  would  be  highly  injudicious  to  adopt  any  restrictive 
measures  in  face  of  such  strong  and  influential  opposition.  I  here  take  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  few  quotations  from  a  "  Kha/rita"  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Royal 

Opium  Commission  by  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  Holkar,  dated  the  6th  February  1894: 

"  (1.)  In  vieW  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  Paramount  Power  and  my 
"  State,  the  former  would  not  be  justified  in  requiring  me  to  prohibit  the  cultiva- 
"  tion  of  opium  in  my  State,  except  for  medical  purposes,  even  though  it  may  itself 
"  enforce  such  prohibition  in  British  India. 
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"  (2.)  No  money  compensation  can  properly  or  adequately  compensate  the 
'•  State  or  the  various  classes  affected  by  it  for  the  losses  which  they  will  sustain. 

"  (3.)  The  prohibition  will  be  oppressive  to  my  subjects. 

"  (4.)  As  a  rule,  the  consumption  of  opium  in  my  State  is  moderate,  and  a 
"  moderate  use  of  opium  is  not  prejudicial  in  any  way. 

"  (5.)  I  have  always  foimd  my  subjects  peaceful  and  law-abiding,  and  I 
"  apprehend  that  interference  with  the  present  state  of  things  will  make  (them) 
"  discontented." 

11.  These  are  the  views  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  native  princes  of  India,  who 
has  besides  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  revenue  administrators  that 
Malwa  has  ever  produced.  His  views,  moreover,  were  endorsed  by  nearly  all  the 
representatives  of  the  States  of  Central  India.  This  feeling  against  any  interference 
with  the  opium  trade  is  a  very  natural  one.  The  suppression  of  the  opium  trade  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  financial  equilibrium  of  many  of  the  Native  States  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  a  step.  The  discontent  and  the 
dissatisfaction  will  be  none  the  less  a  source  of  political  danger,  although  they  may 
not  find  open  expression. 

12.  In  this  connexion,  I  wish  to  quote  the  answer  given  by  Hao  Bahadur  K.  C. 
Bedarkar  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Indore  State,  to  a  question  whether  he  considered 
it  would  be  expedient  (if  it  were  rightful  to  do  so)  to  bring  the  powers  of  the 
Paramount  State  into  action  in  relation  to  this  question  of  the  poppy  : — 

22,202.  A. — "  My  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  negative,  and  for  the 
"  following  reasons  : — 

"  (1.)  The  State  would  suffer  a  loss  of  about  Rs.  21,000,000  annually,  and  would 
"  gain  no  benefit  for  a  sum  of  Es.  33,000,000  sunk  in  wells  and  tanks. 

"  (2.)  The  agriculturists  would  suffer  a  loss  of  Rs.  18,56,190  annually,  and 
"  would  get  no  proportionate  return  for  a  sum  of  3  lakhs  of  rupees  sunk  by  them 
"  in  wells  within  the  last  few  years,  and  of  other  large  sums  spent  by  them  in 
"  previous  years. 

"  (3.)  The  jagirdars  would  suffer  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  1,63,500  annually. 

"  (4.)  The  traders  would  suffer  a  loss  estimated  at  Rs.  8,50,000  annually,  and 
"  would  find  no  good  investment  for  nearly  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees  now 
"  invested  in  the  opium  trade. 

"  (5.)  No  money  compensation  can  adequately  make  up  the  loss,  and  it  is 
"  impracticable  to  apportion  such  compensation. 

"  (6.)  The  impracticability  of  carrying  out  preventive  measures. 

"  (7.)  There  would  be  a  resort  to  liquor,  leading  to  physical  deterioration, 
"  moral  and  social  degradation,  breach  of  religious  commandment,  and  increase 
"  of  crime. 

"  (8.)  There  would  be  grave  discontent  amongst  the  people,  amounting  to 
"  political  danger. 

"  (9.)  No  object  shall  be  gained  by  making  so  much  sacrifice  and  incurring  so 
"  much  risk,  as  China  will  continue  to  grow  and  consume  its  own  inferior  opium, 
"  in  spite  of  aU  and  everything." 

13.  I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bengal  Monopoly  System.     I  am  a  The  Bengal 
staunch  advocate  of  free  trade  principles,  but  as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  I  am  monopoly 
convinced  that  a  Government  monopoly  like  that  of  opium  is  one  of  the  most  popular  ^Y^^^ 
and  least  oppressive  systems  of  raising  revenue.     The  unpopularity  in  India,  of  direct 
taxes  such  as  the  Income  tax  and  the  License  tax,  and  the  diflSculty  in  making  proper 
assessments  are  well  known.     I  should  be  sorry  to  see  this  source  of  revenue  replaced 
by  any  system  of  direct  taxation  which  is  likely  to  place  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  a 
notoriously  corrupt  and  ill-paid  class  of  rural  assessors. 

14.  There  are  two  systems  of  opium  cultivation  practised  in  Bengal.  Firstly,  the 
Benares  system  of  dealing  directly  with  the  ryots ;  secondly,  the  Patna  or  Beliar  system 
of  dealing  through  middlemen.  One  thing  is  common  to  both  of  these  systems,  i.e., 
advances  are  given  to  the  ryots,  and  they  are  bound  down  by  a  written  agreement  to 
cultivate  a  certain  area  of  land.  This,  in  most  cases,  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
ryots,  inasmuch  as  they  get  these  advances  without  having  to  pay  any  interest. 

15.  I  consider  it,  however,  my  duty  to  point  out  that  the  prices  paid  for  opium  up 
till  last  year  had  not  varied  for  more  than  20  years.     During  this  period  the  country 
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has  been  opened  up  bj  a  number  of  railways,  and  the  cost  of  labour  and  food  has 
increased  enormovi^ly.  In  the  course  of  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  at  Bankipur,  it 
T.as  brought  to  our  notice  that  ryots,  "who  had  entered  into  agreements  to  cultivate  the 
poppy,  had  in  some  cases  failed  to  carry  out  the  contract  on  account,  of  the  lowness 
of  the  price,  and  it  was  alleged  that  they  had  been  compelled  by  the  Opium  Depart- 
ment to  uproot  the  crops  they  had  sown  in  the  place  of  the  poppy.  On  this  question 
of  price  the  eyidence  of  Mr.  A  Forbes,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patna  Division,  was  as 
follows : — 

Q.  10,797. — "  I  presume,  you  think  the  people  -^ould  view  with  regret  the 
"  enforcement  of  a  policy  of  prohibition  of  the  further  cultivation  of  the  poppy  ? 
"  A. — Very  much  so.  I  consider  that  it  would  ruin  thousands  of  them.  I  think, 
"  , myself,  that  the  proper  policy  of  Grovernment  w;ould  be  to  raise  the  Goverp-ment 
"  price  of  the  poppy.  I  have  very  little  doubt,  if  the  Government  price  of  opium 
"  were  raised  from  Rs.  6  a  seer  to  Rs.  5  •  8  or  certainly  to  Rs.  6,  that  it  would 
"  compete  much  more  equally  with  the  other  crops  which  have  risen  with  the  fall 
"  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  which  the  Government  price  of  poppy  has  not  done." 

16.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Forbes  is  strongly  in  favour  of  raising  the  price  of  the 
poppy,  and  his  opinion  derives  great  weight  froin  the  fact  of  his  having  served  on  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India  about  13  years  ago  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  Opium  Department  in  Bengal  and  the  North-West  Provinces., 
Similar  evidence  is  given  by  other  witnesses  like  Babu  Gurti  Prasad  Sen,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Behar  Landowner's  Association,  and  Babu  Saligram  Singh,  who  is  an  influential 
landowner  in  that  province,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  on  account  of  the  opening 
of  new  markets  the  opium  cultivation  is  less  profitable  to  the  farmers  than  that  of 
various  other  crops.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Benares  system  of  direct,  deahng  with  the  ryots  is  very  much  more  popular  with 
landlords  and  tenants  alike  than  the  Behar  system  of  dealing  through  middlemen  or 
zillahdars.  This  latter  system  is  considered  by  many  to  lead  to  much  unnecessary 
oppression;  and  I  would  therefore  propose  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  Benares 
system  to  Behar  also. 

17.  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  record  my  appreciation  pf  the  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion shown  to  me  during  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  in  India  by  Lord  Brassey 
and  my  colleagues.  I  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  ill-health  from  being  present 
throughout  the  inquiry,  and  the  delay  in  submitting  this  Note,  which  I  much  regret, 
must,  I  fear,  be  attributed  to  the  same  unavoidable  cause. 

LAKSHMESHWAR  SINGH  OP  DABBHANGA. 

Received  on  the  6th  May  1895. 

J.    A.    B.4INES, 

Secretary  to  the  Commission. 
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